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CHAPTER  XIII. 

June  in  England  sometimes  combines  the  tender  af- 
ternoon of  spring  with  the  dawning  beauty  of  summer. 
There  is  joyM  potency  in  the  sunshine,  but  no  white 
colorless  glare ;  it  seems  to  proceed  almost  as  much 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  from  the  sun.  The  air, 
both  in  light  and  in  shadow,  is  of  an  even  warmtli — the 
happy  medium  between  heat  and  cold — which,  like  per- 
fect health,  exhilarates  us  with  so  much  subtlety  that 
we  are  hardly  aware  of  it  until  it  is  no  more.  Nature, 
who  has  no  memory,  triumphs  over  our  weary  hearts  by 
telling  over  once  more  the  sweet  story,  repeated  a  my- 
riad times,  and  with  such  youthful  zest  as  half  to  beguile 
us  into  the  belief  that  it  is  new  indeed.  So,  too,  the  in- 
fant man  begins  the  heavy  journey  whose  end  we  know 
too  well,  unshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  our  grim  expe- 
rience, shielded  from  our  dreary  sophistries  by  the  baby 
wisdom  brought  from  Heaven,  which  we  can  never 
learn.  We  know  how  soon  he  must  lose  that  shield  of 
light,  yet  we  prolong  for  him,  if  we  may,  the  heavenly 
period.  For  our  human  life  is  a  valley,  the  gloom  of 
whose  depths  would  b«  too  terrible  to  endure  did  we  not 
believe  that  its  limits,  on  either  side,  bordered  on  the  sky. 

Mr.  Grant  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  appreciative  of 
the  charm  of  this  English  season,  because  he  had  been 
so  long  exiled  to  the  torrid  damps  of  India.  One  morn- 
ing, accordingly,  when  the  family  were  seated  round  the 
breakfast-table,  with  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  stream- 
ing through  the  open  window,  he  pulled  out  of  his  fob 
the  large  old-fashioned  gold  watch  which  he  always  car- 
ried, and  having  consulted  it,  said  : 

"  'Tis  now  eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Shall  you 
be  ready  in  an  hour  ?" 

To  which  Mrs.  Lockliart,  who  had  all  that  morning 
worn  upon  her  gentle  countenance  an  expression  of  mys- 
terious presage,  strangely  alien  to  her  customary  aspect 
of  guileless  amenity,  replied,  mantling  with  a  smile, 
"Quite  ready,  Mr.  Grant." 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  then,  we  will  set  out.  Marion,  get 
on  your  riding-habit ;  you  and  Mr.  Lancaster  must  ac- 
company us  on  horseback." 

Philip  and  Marion  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other, 
and  then  at  their  elders,  and  Philip  said  :  *'  Is  this  an- 
other Popish  plot  ?" 

"Nothing  so  unsubstantial,"  Mr.  Grant  replied. 
"Mrs.  IxKjkhart  and  I  are  going  to  drive  to  Richmond 
Hill,  and  Marion  and  you  are  to  escort  us.  The  car- 
riage and  the  horses  will  be  at  the  door  an  hour  hence. 
So — no  cookery  and  no  poetry  in  this  hoiise  to-day  I" 

Marion  went  round  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  "  But  Mr.  Grant  is  having  a  bad  effect  on  you, 
mamma,"  she  said.  "  You  never  kept  a  secret  from  me 
before  I" 

By  nine  o'clock  everything  and  everybody  were  ready. 
Philip,  booted  and  spurred,  and  with  a  feather  in  his 
steeple-crowned  liat,  was  as  handsome  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  his  own  poems,  who,  indeed  all,  more  or  less, 
resembled  him,  and  Marion  had  never  looked  so  well  as 
in  her  dark  blue  riding-habit.  As  for  Mrs.  Lockhart 
and  Mr.  Grant,  they  were  at  least  as  youthful  as  any  of 
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the  party,  and  the  June  morning  glorified  them  all.  The 
two  elder  people  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage ;  Philip 
helped  Marion  into  her  saddle  and  then  leaped  into  his 
own;  the  coachman  gathered  up  his  reins  and  they 
started  off.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  moving  along 
the  broad  highway  toward  Kew  Bridge,  Marion  and 
Philip  riding  side  by  side  in  advance.  The  tall  elms 
shook  green  shadows  from  their  rustling  leaves,  inter- 
spersed with  sunbeams  and  sweet  bird-voices ;  veils  of 
thinnest  cloud  softened  the  tender  horizon  and  drew  in 
tranquil  arcs  across  the  higher  blue.  A  westerly  breeze, 
coming  from  the  coolness  where  the  dawn  was  still  be- 
ginning, breathed  past  their  faces  and  sent  freshness  to 
their  hearts.  The  horses  shook  their  heads  and  stretched 
their  limbs,  and  slanted  forward  anticipative  ears.  Ma- 
rion's cheeks  were  red  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  I  wish  Richmond  Hill  were  t'other  side  the  world," 
she  said,  "and  we  to  ride  there  I" 

"  I  would  ride  with  you  as  far  as  that,  and  then  home 
the  other  way,"  said  Philip. 

"We  should  lose  our  road,  perhaps." 

"  No  matter,  if  we  did  not  lose  each  other." 

"  Could  you  write  poetry  on  horseback  ?" 

"  'Tis  better  to  ride  through  a  poem  than  to  write  one. " 

"  Would  this  poem  be  blank  verse  or  rhyme  ?" 

"  Rhyme! "  cried  Philip. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  that  poem  should  make  Marion  rhyme  with 
Philip.^' 

"  Yes — when  it  is  written  1" 

"I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  tliat  poem  than  of 
any  other." 

Marion  laughed.  "You  would  find  it  very  poor 
prose  when  it  was  done." 

"  It  would  turn  all  my  prose  into  poetry,  if  I  might 
hope  even  to  begin  it.    Marion  " — 

Slie  reined  in  her  horse.  "  We  are  going  too  fast  and 
too  far,  she  said  gravely.  "  The  carriage  is  almost  out 
of  sight." 

"But  your  mother  will  trust  you  with  me,"  said 
Philip,  looking  at  her. 

"  You  do  not  know  that ;  nor  whether  I  care  to  be 
trusted." 

"Ah!  that  is  what  I  fear,"  said  Philip,  biting  his 
lip.     "  You  prefer  to  ride  alone  ;  I  don't." 

"  You're  not  accustomed  to  it,  perhaps  ?" 

"  I  have  been  alone  all  my  life  !" 

Marion  laughed  again.  "I  thought  the  Marquise 
Desmoines  was  a  horsewoman,"  she  said. 

Philip  blushed  ;  and  the  carriage  having  by  this  time 
come  up,  the  conversation  was  carried  no  further. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  be  dispirited  on  a  day  like 
this.  The  deep  smile  of  a  summer  morning,  though  it 
may  seem  to  mock  the  dreariness  of  age,  is  generally 
found  contagious  by  youth.  The  mind  must  be  power- 
fully preoccupied  that  can  turn  its  eyes  inward,  when 
such  a  throng  of  outward  loveliness  invites  it.  As  the 
party  approached  the  bridge,  a  narrow  and  hump- 
backed structure,  which  made  up  in  picturesqueness 
what  it  lacked  in  convenience,  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
river  came  into  view,  widening  down  on  the  left  toward 
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distant  London,  and,  on  the  right,  curving  round  the 
wooded  shores  of  Kew.  The  stream  echoed  with  in- 
ward tones  the  blue  aloft,  varying  its  clear  serenity  with 
a  hundred  frets  and  trills  of  sparkling  light.  Many 
boats  plied  to  and  fro,  oared  by  the  jolly  young  water- 
men who  dreamt  not  of  railways  and  steam-launches. 
There  were  voices  of  merry-makers,  laughter,  and  call- 
ing, after  the  British  fieishion,  all  taking  so  well  the  color 
of  the  scene  as  to  appear  to  be  its  natural  utterance ; 
though  when,  with  a  finer  ear,  you  caught  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  that  seemed  the  natural  utterance  too. 
Crossing  the  bridge,  and  winding  past  Kew  Green,  they 
b^an  to  behold,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  the 
pleasant  town  of  Richmond  grouped  betwixt  the  river 
and  the  hill.  Leaving  a  venerable  hostelry  on  the 
right,  and  turning  sharply  westward,  carriage  and 
horses  trundled  and  tramped  conspicuous  along  the 
high-shouldered  street ;  butcher-boys  and  loafers  turned 
to  stare ;  shopkeepers  stood  in  their  doorways,  rubbing 
supercilious  handjs,  and  smirking  invitations;  a  post- 
boy, standing  at  the  door  of  the  Castle  Inn  with  a  pot 
of  ale  in  his  hand,  emptied  it  to  Marion ^s  health ;  while 
the  neat  bar-maid  who  had  fetched  it  for  him,  paused 
on  the  threshold  with  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her 
lips,  and  giggled  and  reddened  at  liandsome  Philip's 
nod.  Anon  they  breasted  the  hill,  whose  sudden  steep- 
ness made  the  horses  bob  their  heads  and  dig  their  iron 
toes  sharply  into  the  road.  As  they  mounted  to  higher 
air,  so  did  the  arc  of  the  horizon  seem  to  mount  with 
them,  and  the  wide  levels  of  rich  country  lying  between 
retired  from  verduous  green  to  remote  blue,  divided  by 
the  lazy  curves  of  glancing  Thames.  It  is  the  most 
cultivated  prospect  in  the  world,  and  second  to  none  in 
wealth  and  variety  of  historical  association.  It  gives 
range  and  breathing  room  to  the  spirits  ;  it  has  endless 
comely  charm,  but  it  is  not  inspiring.  It  is  redolent  of 
the  humdrum  flatness  of  respectable  and  prosperous 
mediocrity.  The  trees  look  like  smug  green  cauliflowers ; 
and  the  blue  of  the  distance  seems  artificial, 

"I  am  sure  there  can  be  nothing  so  lovely  as  that  in 
'India,  Mr.  Grant,''  said  Mrs.  Lockhart. 

"  A  bare  rock  would  be  lovelier  than  India  to  me  if 
it  bore  the  name  of  England,"  he  replied. 

^'  I  thank  God  that  I  shall  die,  after  all,  within  hail 
of  so  sweet  a  plain  as  that." 

"  No  I"  said  Marion,  in  a  low,  disturbed  voice.  Her 
horse  was  standing  close  to  that  side  of  the  carriage  on 
which  Mr.  Grant  sat,  and  the  word  was  audible  only 
to  him.  He  looked  round  at  her  and  added  with  a 
smile,  "  In  the  fullness  of  time." 

The  coachman  began  to  point  out  the  points  of  in- 
terest :  "  That's  Twickenham  Church,  ma'am.  Mr. 
Pope's  willa  is  a  bit  furder  down.  Yonder's  Mr.  Grace 
Walpole's  place.  Of  a  clear  day,  sir,  you  may  see 
Winser  Cassel,  twenty  mile  off*.  Hepsom  will  Ix;  that- 
away,  sir." 
•  "  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  Philip  asked  Marion. 

"  It  has  a  homely  look,"  she  answered,  "  home-like,  I 
mean." 

"  Yes ;  we  might  ride  round  the  world,  and  not  find  a 
better  home  than  that,"  said  he,  pointing  down  the  decli- 
vity to  a  house  that  stood  by  the  margin  of  the  river, 
on  a  smooth  green  lawn  overshadowed  by  stately  elms. 

"  Or  a  worse  one,  maybe  I"  she  returned  coldly.  But 
the  next  moment  she  glanced  at  him  with  a  smile  that 
was  not  so  cold. 

Th«  party  moved  on  once  more,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
little  more  climbing,  reached  the  famous  inn,  which,  at 
that  epoch,  was  a  much  less  grandiloquent  structure 
than  it  is  now,  and  infinitely  more  humane  toward  its 


guests.  The  riders  dismounted,  the  horses  were  led  to 
the  stable ;  and  Mr.  Grant,  having  had  a  confidential 
consultation  with  the  host  and  the  head  waiter,  proposed 
to  his  friends  a  ramble  in  the  park.  So  off*  they  all  went, 
at  first  in  a  group ;  but  aft;er  a  while  Mrs.  Lockhart 
wished  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  that  was  wedged  between 
two  oaks  of  mighty  girth ;  and  as  Mr.  Grant  seemed 
equally  iuclined  to  repose,  Philip  presently  drew  Marion 
away  across  the  glade.  It  dipped  through  a  fern-brake, 
and  then  sloped  upward  again  to  a  grove  of  solemn  oaks, 
each  one  of  which  might  have  afforded  house  room  to  a 
whole  family  of  dryads. 

''I  remember  this  grove,"  Philip  remarked  ;  ^'  I  was 
here  long  ago — nearly  twenty  years.  I  was  an  Eton 
boy  then.     It  has  changed  very  little." 

''  Less  than  yen  have." 

''I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I  am  much  changed 
either.  What  is  it  changes  a  man  ?  His  body  grows, 
and  he  fills  his  memory  with  good  and  bad.  But  only 
so  much  of  what  he  learns  stays  with  him  as  naturally 
belongs  to  him ;  the  knowledge  he  gains  is  only  the 
confirmation  of  what  he  knew  before.  A  word  is  not 
changed  by  magnifying  it." 

"  But  if  you  put  in  another  syllable  ?" — 

"  Yes,  then  it  becomes  different :  either  more  or  less 
than  it  was  before,  or,  may  be,  nonsense.  But  it  is  not 
learning  that  can  put  a  new  syllable  into  a  man." 

''What  does,  then?" 

Philip  did  not  immediately  reply ;  but  by-and-by  he 
said,  "  I  believe  Providence  meant  our  brains  only  to 
show  us  what  fools  we  are.  At  least,  that's  the  most 
mine  have  done  for  me.  The  more  fuel  we  put  into  it, 
and  the  more  light  it  gives  out,  the  more  clearly  does  it 
reveal  to  us  our  smallness  and  poverty." 

"Perhaps — if  we  turn  the  light  against  ourselves. 
But  clever  people  generally  prepare  to  throw  light  upon 
the  smallness  and  poverty  of  others." 

Again  Philip  paused  for  several  moments;  then  he 
said  suddenly,  his  eyes  darkening,  "  By  God,  were  I  to 
be  tried  for  my  life,  I  would  not  choose  you  for  my 
judge  I" 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  roots  of  one  of  the 
oaks.  Marion  turned  her  head  slowly  and  encountered 
Philip's  look.  She  put  out  Jier  hand  and  touched  his, 
saying,  "Forgive  me." 

He  grasped  her  hand  and  held  it.  At  first  she  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  withdraw  it ;  but,  meeting  his  eyes 
again,  she  let  it  remain.  She  looked  away ;  a  long 
breath,  intermittently  drawn,  filled  her  bosom.  The 
contact  of  her  hand^  sensitive  and  alive,  was  more  sig- 
nificant than  d  kiss  to  Philip.  He  did  not  venture  to 
move  or  to  speak  ;  thoughts  flew  quickly  through  his 
mind — thoughts  that  he  could  not  analyze ;  but  they 
were  bom  of  such  emotions  as  joy,  eagerness,  self-dis- 
trust, the  desire  to  be  nobler  and  better  than  he  had 
ever  been  :  a  feeling  of  tender  pathos.  A  voice  in  his 
heart  kept  repeating  "  Marion !  Marion  I  Marion  I"  with 
a  sense  that  everything  womanly  and  sacred  was  im- 
plied in  that  name.  He  felt,  also,  that  a  sort  of  accident 
had  brought  him  nearer  to  her  than  he  liad  as  yet  a  right 
to  come  :  that  he  must  wait,  and  give  her  time. 

They  got  up,  at  last,  by  a  mutual  impulse,  after  how 
long  a  time  they  knew  not.  They  had  spoken  no  words. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  each  be- 
held in  the  other  something  that  had  not  been  visible 
before  :  there  was  a  certain  surprise  and  softness  in  the 
look.  The  touch  of  the  hands  was  over  ;  but  they  seemed 
to  be  encircled  by  a  secret  sympathy  that  sweetly  se- 
cluded them  from  all  foreign  approach.  The  nearness 
was  spiritual,  and  demanded  a  degree  of  physical  seve- 
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rance.     They  moved  along,  with  a  space  between  them, 
but  intimately  conscious  of  each  other. 

Presently  Philip  said,  ''  I  am  changed  now  ;  but  you 
see,  it  was  not  memory  or  knowledge  that  clianged  me." 

"  Do  you  like  the  change  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  I  don't  like  to  think  how  much  time  I  have  wasted 
without  changing." 

''  Perhaps,  since  it  pleases  you  so  well,  you'll  want  to 
change  again  V" 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  never  change  !"  he  returned,  with 
a  cadence  of  half-humorous  expostulation.  "There'll  be 
no  more  change  in  me  this  side  death." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  toward  her ;  she  was  walking 
witli  eyes  downcast,  a  doubtful  smile  coming  and  going 
about  her  lips.  About  a  hundred  yards  beyond,  in  the 
line  of  his  glance,  a  man  and  a  woman  on  horseback 
passed  rapidly  across  an  opening  between  two  groups  of 
trees.  Just  before  they  swept  out  of  sight  the  woman 
turned  her  face  in  Philip's  direction,  and  immediately 
made  a  gesture  with  her  right  hand.  Whether  it  were 
a  signal  of  recognition,  or  wliether  it  had  no  reference 
to  him,  Philip  could  not  decide.  A  painful  sensation 
passed  through  his  mind  ;  but  he  was  glad  that  the  epi- 
sode had  escaped  Marion's  notice.  Soon  after  they  re- 
joined Mrs.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Grant;  and  Marion 
seemed  to  be  relieved  to  be  once  more,  as  it  were,  under 
their  protection.  The  importunity  of  an  ungauged  and 
unfamiliar  joy  may  affect  the  heart  like  a  danger. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  accordingly,  the  four  remained 
together,  and,  save  for  some  slight  intermittent  anxiety 
on  Philip's  part,  they  were  all  as  happy  as  human  be- 
ings are  apt  to  be.  Marion  and  Philip  said  very  little 
to  each  other,  and  that  of  the  most  conventional  descrip- 
tion ;  but  an  inward  smile,  that  seldom  ventured  beyond 
the  eyes,  illuminated  both  of  them.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Lockhart  certainly,  and  Mr.  Grant  apparently,  were 
most  comfortably  unconscious  of  anything  exceptional 
having  taken  place.  The  serene  geniality  of  the  weather 
was  perfectly  reflected  in  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
enjoyed  it.  When  the  air  of  the  hill  had  made  them  re- 
member that  something  was  to  be  done  at  the  inn,  they 
betook  themselves  thither,  and  were  shown  into  a  west- 
ern room,  whose  open  window  gave  upon  the  iamous 
prospect.  Here  a  table  was  set  out  and  dinner  served 
by  a  profoundly  respectable  and  imexceptionable  waiter, 
who  had  the  air  of  having  spent  his  previous  life  in  per- 
fecting himself  for  this  occasion.  They  had  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  very  delicate  Lafitte  ;  and  always,  before  rais- 
ing his  glass  to  his  lips,  Philip  lifted  his  eyes,  and  quaffed 
an  instant's  sweet  intelligence  from  Marion's. 

"How  do  you  find  the  wine,  Lancaster  ?"  Mr.  Grant 
a5»ked. 

"I  wish  I  might  never  drink  any  other,"  was  his 
reply. 

"  It  is  very  good,  but  it  goes  to  my  head,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Lockhart. 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart,"  said  Philip. 

"All  the  same,  you  may  feel  the  worse  for  it  to-mor- 
row morning, "  said  Marion,  with  one  of  her  short  laughs. 

"A  heartache  instead  of  a  headache,"  smiled  Mr. 
Grant. 

"  Heartache  would  come  only  from  being  denied  it," 
Philip  rejoined. 

"I  must  try  and  get  you  some  of  it  to  drink  at  home," 
said  guileless  Mrs.  Lockhart. 

"  'Tis  Lafitte~you  may  get  it  anywhere,"  put  in  Ma- 
rion. As  she  spoke  she  pushed  back  her  cliair  from  the 
table,  adding,  "  Come,  mamma,  we  have  had  enough ; 
let  us  go  out  on  the  terrace."  So  she  triumphed  over 
Philip  in  having  the  last  word. 


The  afternoon  was  mellowing  toward  evening  by  the 
time  the  unexceptionable  waiter  announced  tliat  the 
carriage  and  horses  were  waiting.  As  Philip  helped  Ma- 
rion to  her  seat  he  said : 

"  After  all,  it  is  not  so  long  a  ride  round  the  world, 
is  it  ?" 

She  answered  :  "I  don't  know.  We  are  not  got  home 
yet,  remember." 

Going  down  the  hill,  they  halted  at  the  .«pot  whence 
they  liad  first  caught  the  view  on  ascending,  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  it.  A  noise  of  hoofs  following  down  the 
road  above  caused  Philip  to  look  around,  and  he  saw 
approaching  the  same  lady  and  gentleman  whom  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the  park  that  morning.  The 
blood  flew  to  his  face,  and  he  set  his  teeth  against  his  lips. 

The  lady,  riding  up,  saluted  him  with  her  whip,  ex- 
claiming laugliingly,  "  Philip  Lancaster,  afler  all  I  You 
naughty  boy — then  it  was  you  I  saw  coming  out  of  the 
grove,  and  you  would  not  answer  my  greeting  I" 

"  Indeed  I"  was  all  Philip  found  to  reply. 

She  reined  her  horse  and  extended  her  hand  to  him. 
"Indeed!  Yes.  But  you  were  always  so!  .  .  .  well, 
I  fofgive  you  because  of  your  poetry."  Here  she  turned 
her  eyes,  which  were  very  bright  atid  beautiful,  upon 
tne  occupants  of  the  carriage.  "  Surely  I  have  known 
this  lady,"  she  murmured.  "  Madame,  are  you  not  Mrs. 
Lockhart  ?  Oh—  then  this — ^yes,  this  must  be  Marion!" 
She  clapped  her  hands  together  with  a  sort  of  child-like 
gayety.  "  And  you  have  all  forgotten  me  I  You  have 
forgotten  Perdita  Bendibow  !" 

Hereupon  ensued  a  sociable  turmoil — ^giving  of  hands 
— presentation  of  Mr.  Grant — and  of  Perdita's  cavalier, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Tom  Bendibow,  the  hero  of 
the  coach-upsetting  exploit.  But  the  chief  turmoil  was 
in  Philip's  mind.  Everything  passed  before  his  eyes 
like  a  dream — and  an  extremely  uncongenial  one.  Once 
or  twice  he  glanced  at  Marion  ;  but  she  was  not  looking 
his  way — she  was  laughing  and  chatting  with  the  Mar- 
quise and  Tom  Bendibow  alternately ;  there  was  vivid 
color  in  her  cheeks.  Philip  was  also  aware  that  the 
Marquise  occasionally  spoke  to  him,  or  at  him,  in  very 
friendly  and  familiar  terms.  It  was  charming.  And  at 
last  she  said : 

"  There,  I  cannot  stay — I  am  late  ;  but  you  will  come 
— mind  !  You  have  all  promised.  There  will  be  no  one 
but  ourselves.  Thursday — ^a  week  from  this  day — at 
six  o'clock.  Mr.  Grant  and  all.  You  will  not  forget, 
Mr.  Grant?" 

"  I  shall  not  forget,  madame,"  he  said  gravely  and 
courteously. 

"  And  you,  ma  chere^''''  she  continued,  turning  to  Ma- 
rion ;  and  then  playfiilly  tapping  Philip  with  her  whip, 
"  because  then  we  shall  be  sure  of  him  !  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
I  have  so  much  to  talk  to  you  of  your  dear  husband 
...  he  saved  my  husband's  life !  .  .  .  I  must  kiss 
you  !"  She  forced  her  horse  to  the  side  of  the  carriage^ 
and,  bending  low  from  the  saddle,  touched  the  old  lady's 
cheek  with  her  lovely  lips.  The  next  moment  she  was 
erect  again.  "  Come,  Tom  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  must 
gallop!  Good-by,  all  of  you!"  and  down  the  hill  they 
rode  at  speed. 

"  How  charming  and  beautiful  she  is  !"  said  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart, smiling  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  She  has  a  warm 
heart.     She  has  made  the  day  quite  perfect." 

"Yes,  she  appeared  at  the  right  moment,"  assented 
Marion  lightly. 

In  one  sense,  certainly,  Perdita  could  be  said  to  have 
been  the  consummation  of  the  holiday  ;  but,  even  in  a 
party  of  four,  the  same  event  may  have  widely  different 
meanings.  [xo  bb  continubd.  ] 
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THE  WRITER'S    NARRATIVE. 

[During  the  season  of  1874  the  author  was  cruising  in 
Alaskan  waters,  and  while  in  Oonalashka,  he  met  a  fur- 
trader  who  had  a  very  wide  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  This  hardy  mariner,  in  return  for  a 
petty  favor,  offered  to  secure  and  give  to  the  writer  for 
the  Bmithsonian  Institution,  a  lot  of  mummies  of  which 
he  knew  the  hiding  place.  Certain  pai*ties  had  been  hunt- 
ing for  these  relics  of  Aleutian  types  unsuccessfully  for 
many  years,  and  he  had  enjoyed  their  discom- 
fiture. The  writer  gladly  encoui-aged  the  under- 
taking, and  Captain  Hennig,  in  the  service  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, secured  in  a  '*  fii*e-cave"  on  Eaygamil 
Island  thirteen  mummies,  which  have  been  used 
for  scientific  examination  and  comparison  and 
placed  on  exhibition  by  the  Smitlisonian  Insti- 
tution. They  are  the  first  Aleutian  mummies 
ever  found  in  Alaska,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  one  from  Prince  William  Sound, 
also  given  to  this  Institution  by  the  company 
above  named,  they  are  the  only  examples  of 
their  cuiious  burial  which  have  been  given  to 
us.  These  mummies  are  not  embalmed  as  are 
those  of  Egypt,  but  are  really  desiccated, 
like  the  Peruvian  specimens  of  the  same 
class  ;  the  hot  walls  of  the  volcanic  cave  in 
which  they  were  found  accomplished  this 
effective  preservation. 

The  legend  which  accompanied  the  mum- 
mies and  forms  the  basis  of  this  sketch,  de- 
clares that  these  bodies  of  Kaygamil  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  old,  since  they 
were  placed  in  the  cave  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  island  during  1724  or  1725.  Kaygamil- 
yak  is  the  largest  of  the  group — the  '*Chee- 
tiery  Bopochnie,"  or  the  **Four  Mountains," 


a  small,  but  abruptly  rising  cluster  of  vol- 
canic islets  in  the  Aleutian  chain ;  a  num- 
ber of  grumbling,  smoking  peaks  and 
hills  still  complain  and  labor  here  as  they 
did  when  the  mummy  prince  was  long 
^^^  ago  laid  in  their  hot  fianks.] 

r^  THE   LEGEND. 

A  RUGGED  archipelago,  known  to  us 

as  the  Aleutian  Islands,  reaches  away 

out  into  Behring  Sea,  almost  to  Asia, 

from  its  initial  pdfnt  on  that  volcanic 

Aliaska  peninsula,  where  it  bafiles  and 

^^^.  breaks  the  mighty  billows  of  the  great 

-*^  Pacific.     Upon  tbis  forbidding  isolation 

geographers  and  hydrographers  always 

love  to  rest  their  eyes ;  and  also,  in  their 

closets  with  maps  unrolled,  to  indulge 

in  endless  speculation  over  its  influence 

with  and  relation  to  the  New  World  as 

compared  with  the  Old.     Few,  indeed, 

of  their  number  know  ever  so  little  of 

the  wild  weird  scenery  of  this  rocky 

_  ,  upheaval,  or  of  the  simple  inhabitants 

""^  thereof.    Both  landscape  and  people  are 

"^  as  sealed  books  to  most  of  us  and  will 

doubtless  remain  so  far  into  the  future. 

Before  the  fur-hunting  Russians  dis- 
covered these  islands  and  overpowered 
the  natives  in  their  passionate,  indomitable  search  for 
fine  peltries,  the  Aleutes  were  a  brave  and  numerous 
people.  They  possessed  nothing  in  common  with  the 
nomadic  Esquimaux  to  the  northward,  nor  with  the 
treacherous,  indolent  Koloshians  to  the  eastward  and 
south.  They  steadily  refused  to  treat  with  these  savage 
neighbors,  and  repelled  with  blows  and  bloodshed  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  visit  the  Aleutian  land.  Each 
group  of  islets  or  island  in  the  Archipehigo  was  ruled 
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absolutely  by  its  chosen  Toyonc  or  chief,  who  was  inva- 
riably a  man  selected  by  acclamation  on  account  of  his 
personal  prowess  and  skill. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Aleutian  chiefs  was  Kathdya 
Koochak,  of  Kaygamilyak,  whose  indomitable  will  cou- 
pled with  matchless  skill  in  the  chase  and  home  industry, 
made  him  feared  and  respected  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Toyone  was  a  man  very  small  in  physical  sta- 
ture, spare  in  flesh,  but  yet  possessed  of  great  neiTOus 
strength  and  endurance.  He  wa^,  moreover,  so  superior 
in  understanding  and  address  above  all  others  of  his 
countrymen  that  tbey  gladly  hailed  him  chief  and  ren- 
dered ready,  prompt  obedience,  both  in  peace  and  in 
war.  He  had  an  only  son,  called  Egadahgeek,  or  the 
Sleeping  Seal,  whom  he  fondly  loved  and  whose  youth- 
ful form  was  the  eonstant  thought  and  object  of  his 
mind.  When  the  boy  had  passed  his  thirteenth  year 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  learn  those  arts  of 
hunting  and  iishing  which  were  so  important  to  the 
worldly  advantage  and  even  existence  of  every  Aleute. 
He  must  begin  to  make  journeys  out  to  sea  alone,  to 
plunge  into  rolling  surf  with  his  bidarka,  to  find  his 
watery  path  through  fogs  both  thick  and  thin,  to  throw 
his  seal  and  bird  spears  with  unerring  aim  and  telUng 
force,  and  to  outwit  the  extraordinary  cunning  and 
wariness  of  the  sea  otter. 

Fully  realizing  the  imperative  need  of  this  experi- 
ence and  discipline  for  his  young  son,  Kath£ya-Kooch£k 
made  for  the  boy  with  his  own  skillful  hands  a  bidarka, 
the  skin  cover  of  which  was  so  beautifully  stretched  and 
sewed  over  its  slender  wooden  and  whalebone  keel  and 
frame  as  to  call  out  the  astonished  praise  of  the  best 
l)oat-makers  in  the  village.  The  devoted  parent  then 
ornamented  the  little  vessel  with  fantastic  and  super- 
stitious paintings,  executed  with  red  ochre  and  green 
clays ;  and,  into  its  tightly-sewed  seams  above,  he 
deftly  wove  the  tiny  blue  and  white  feathers  of  certain 
gayly-plumaged  sea  parrots.  No  less  care  was  taken 
with  the  seal  and  bird  spears  and  the  rest  of  the  young 
prince's  outfit. 

When  all  had  been  made  ready,  the  unwilling  father 
pushed  the  youthful  hunter's  boat  out  from  land  and 
consigned  him,  unaided  and  alone  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  ardor  of  the  chase. 
Unable  to  watch  his  son  as  he  paddled  out  from  the 
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land,  the  old  Chief  withdrew  to  his  banabora  and  wa» 
seen  no  more  that  day. 

Egadahgeek,  flushed  with  honest  pride,  and  spurred 
by  roseate  hopes  and  ambition,  swiftly  propelled  his 
tiny  craft  toward  the  famous  kelp  beds  of  Kugamil, 
where  the  hunters  often  found  the  otter  as  it  slept 
upon  the  floating  gardens  of  sea-weed.  Thick  fogs 
soon  closed  down,  as  usual,  over  the  landmarks,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  on  his  course  except  the 
wind  ripples  on  the  water  and  the  regular  heaving  of 
the  southerly  swell  as  it  rolled  from  the  great  Pacific 
and  dashed  in  futile  fury  upon  the  black  iron-bound 
reefs  and  cUfTs  of  the  '* Four  Mountains."  Swiftly  and 
noiselessly  Egadahgeek  paddled  his  light  bidarka,  until 
he  began  to  grow  weary  and  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
at  not  finding  the  rocks  awash  that  he  was  in  search  ot 
Doubt  and  distrust  of  himself  finally  arrested  hia 
hands,  and  he  laid  his  paddle  across  the  bidarka  and 
peered  eagerly  into  the  gray  darkness  around  him. 
Suddenly  a  whirring  sound  struck  his  ears,  and 
simultaneously  a  heavy-headed  bird  arrow  splashed 
into  the  water  by  his  side.  This  was  the  greeting 
of  an  enemy,  not  a  friend,  and  the  young  hunter 
seized  his  paddle  and  desperately  urged  his  bidarka 
over  the  waves  and  away  ;  another  arrow  followed 
the  first  and  struck  upon  the  wake  of  the  flying^ 
boy  with  an  angry  thud  that  nerved  him  to  fresher, 
wilder  desperation,  so  that  as  he  forced  his  paddle 
through  the  brine,  it  snapped  short  off*  and  precipi- 
tated the  j'outhful  argonaut,  who  had  put  his  whole 
weight  upon  it,  into  the  dark  cold  waters  beneath — the 
frail  bidarka  turned  over  on  him,  and  he  drew  his  last 
breath  on  earth  as  he  sank. 

A  few  moments  after  this  misfortune  the  form  of  the 
pursuer  emerged  from  the  dark  gloom  of  the  gray  fog. 
With  a  cry  of  anguish  he  seized  upon  the  overturned 
bidarka  of  Egadahgeek,  and  as  he  righted  it  he  drew  out 
of  the  water  the  hfeless  form  of  the  unfortunate  boy. 
Wild,  piercing  notes  of  sorrow  were  uttered  by  the 
wretched  Aleute,  who  had  caused  the  untimely  death 
of  the  young  Toyone,  and  who  was  none  other  than 
the  unliappy  boy's  brother-in-law.  K^hegan,  wha 
loved  the  Prince  as  a  brother,  had  secretly  followed 
Egadahgeek  with  the  sole  object  of  shadowing  the  boy's 
progress  and  of  protecting  and  assisting  himwere  he  to 

get  into  trouble.  His  idea  , 
of  startling  Egadahgeek 
and  stirring  him  to  'flight 
was  merely  in  the  nature 
of  a  good-humored  jest, 
and  the  dreadful  sequel 
was  not  for  a  moment  in 
his  mind. 

Kdhegan  held  the  life- 
less body  clasped  in  his 
arms  while  he  implored 
forgiveness,  and  bedewed 
the  cold  fate  with  scralding 
tears.  Night  was  coming 
on,  and  the  angry  combing 
of  the  surf  gave  unerring 
warning  of  approaching 
storm.  What  should  Kd- 
hegan  do?  He  did  not 
dare  to  face  the  grief  and 
wrath  of  the  Toyone,  and 
he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  leaving  the 
body  of  Egadahgeek  to  be 
food  for  marine  monsters 
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ttnd  hobgoblins.  His  resolve  was  quickly  formed,  and 
with  the  corpse  laid  across  the  bidarka,  he  rapidly 
retraced  his  course  until  near  to  Kaygamil  village.  Here 
Kiihegan  tenderly  deposited  the  body  on  a  large  mass 
of  floating  sea-weed,  and  arranged  it  with  great  care, 
80  that  it  should  remain  there  securely  afloat.  It  could 
be  easily  discovered  and  give  no  clue  to  the  cause  of 
Egadahgeek's  death.  Then  he  turned  the  prow  of  his 
bidarka  seaward  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
breathing  as  he  went  into  exile  a  prayer  of  love  and  re- 
membrance for  his  wife  and  unborn  child. 

Meanwhile  Toyone  Kathdya  Koochdk,  as  night  drew 
near,  came  out  from  his  ^'casine"  and  anxiously  looked 
for  the  return  of  his  son ;  the  whole  village  joined  him  ; 
they  scaled  the  highest  rocky  points  over  the  settlement 
and  lighted  many  lamps  of  seal  oil  and  moss  wicking 
to  serve  as  guiding  stars  for  the  absent  Egadahgeek. 

Sleep  did  not  close  the  eyes  of  the  chief  that  night ;  he 
stood  for  hours  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the  rocky  shingle 
where  the  booming  roar  of  the  surf  drowned  his  cries 
and  words  of  encouragement ;  gesticulating  and  hoarse 
with  continued  shouting,  the  unhappy  father  sunmioned 
at  the  first  dawn  of  light  his  best  hunters  and  started 
out  upon  the  sea  in  search  for  the  missing  son.  The 
body  was  quickly  found  on  its  floating  bier.  The  Toyone 
was  nearly  speechless  and  dumb  with  his  grief  and 
misery  ;  he  preceded  the  sad  procession  to  his  oola^ 
gamuh  and  ordered  the  fUneral  ceremonies  to  take 
place. 

Under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  old  chieftain 
the  body  of  his  son  was  eviscerated  and  tenderly  filled 
with  scented  grass  ;  it  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  arms  folded  around  the  knees  ;  a  priceless 
charm  or  amulet  was  taken  by  the  King  from  his  own 
neck  and  strung  round  that  of  the  dead  ;  then  a  baldric 
of  beautifully-woven  grass  cloth  that  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  many  months  had  fashioned  was  placed  over 
the  features  and  head  of  the  deceased  ;  then  the  whole 
body  was  wrapped  tightly  up  and  over  in  another  mat 
of  coarser  make,  yet  of  intricate  pattern,  with  tastef\il 
feather  ornamentation  ;  then  a  fine  bird-skin  "parka," 
or  coat,  was  put  on,  the  neck  and  lower  portion  being 
tied  up  with  the  arms,  so  that  the  contents  were  in- 
closed in  a  complete  envelope  ;  then  another  exquisitely 
fine  woven  mat  of  grass  fibres  was  laid  upon  the  breast, 


which  was  a  marvelous  specimen  of  beautifhl  weaving ; 
then  around  these  in  turn  were  sewed  the  precious  skins 
of  richest  sea  otter  and  finest  ftir  seal,  and  a  funereal 
cradle  was  neatly  made  of  whale  baleen  and  driftwood 
timber  deftly  cut  and  bound  together. 

It  had  always  been  the  habit  of  these  simple  people 
when  death  took  the  living  from  their  ranks  to  bury  the 
bodies  in  the  earth  and  heap  rude,  rocky  cairns  upon  the 
newly-made  graves ;  but  Kathdya  Koochdk  surprised  his 
servants  when  he  declared  that  the  great  fire  cave  of  Kay- 
gamil was  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  E^dahgeek.  Word  was 
swiftly  carried  to  all  the  natives  of  the  Four  Moun- 
tains that  the  Tcyone's  son  had  perished,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  with  honor  and  grief  by  the  whole 
people ;  so,  as  the  light  of  day  dawned,  they  quickly 
gathered  in  firom  their  little  villages  surrounding  Kay- 
gamil. When  the  shamans  of  the  villages  liad  com- 
pleted their  weird  incantation  and  death  dance,  and 
when  the  grief-smitten  parent  gave  signal,  the  mummy- 
bier  was  gently  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  stout 
Aleutes  and  carried  slowly  down  to  the  beach,  followed 
by  the  King,  who  stooped  as  he  walked  from  utter  pros- 
tration. His  people,  with  uncovered  heads  and  tearful 
eyes,  filed  after  in  a  long  procession,  and  filled  the  air 
with  a  solemn,  sad  chant,  which  set  forth  the  virtues 
and  the  youth  and  the  courage  of  the  dead. 

The  big  "'bidarrah,"  or  boat  made  of  sea-lion  skins, 
received  the  body  and  the  strong  arms  of  the  boatmen 
soon  urged  the  vessel  to  its  landing,  where,  imder  the 
beetling  brow  of  a  mighty  blufl*  and  flush  with  its 
mural  face,  was  the  entrance  fissure  to  that  cavern  of 
sepulchre  which  was  hot  from  volcanic  heat  and  subter- 
ranean fires.  With  great  difficulty  the  peril  of  meeting 
smoothly  the  heavy  surf  swells  was  safely  overcome — 
such  waves  as  fall  on  the  rocks  with  the  weight  and  fury 
of  an  avalanche  and  sound  as  booming  cannon.  The 
remains  of  Egadahgeek  were  deposited  in  this  strange 
sarcophagus  with  a  large  selection  of  the  choicest  furs 
and  the  best  implements  of  the  chase,  bedewed  with 
the  tears  and  accompanied  by  the  chanted  lamentations 
of  his  people. 

The  old  chief,  after  he  had  returned  to  the  village 
stood  up  on  his  bolagamuh,  and  solemnly  directed  his 
subjects  to  do  to  him  when  he  should  die  exactly  as  he 
had  done  to  his  son,  and  to  treat  every  member  of  Yv° 
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household  in  the  ttame  way ;  so  that  when  death  had 
ended  his  kith  and  kin  they  should  all  be  grimly  gath- 
ered together  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Kaygamil 
cavern.  The  Toyone  did  not  long  survive  his  loss  and 
grief;  his  orders  were  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  obe- 
dient Aleutes,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades  the 


last  of  the  blood  of  Kathaya  Koochiik  was 
laid  away  in  this  manner ;  all  of  their  wealth, 
their  sea  otter  and  fur-seal  skins,  their  house- 
hold goods,  wooden  dishes,  arrows,  spears  and 
other  weaiK)n8 — ^all  their  earthly  goods  left 
behind  them  were  deposited  as  were  those 
of  the  Mummy  Prince  in  the  same  cave  with 
their  remains. 

Soon  after,  in  1758-60,  the  first  white  men 
who  had  ever  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Kaygamil  landed  from  a  Russian 
schooner,  seeking  and  trading  for  sea-otter 
skins.  They  took  shameful  advantage  of  the 
unsuspecting  natives,  oppressed  them,  robbed 
them  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
among  them,  so  that  the  Four  Mountains 
rapidly  diminished  in  population  and  eventu- 
ally became  uninliabited.  But  the  mummies 
of  Kaygamil  and  their  costly  wrappings  were 
undisturbed  until  September,  1874.  J<Jow  the 
wasted  body  of  Prince  Egadageek  and  the 
king,  his  father,  rest  in  their  singular  cere- 
ments beside  Peruvian  Incas  and  those  of 
Egyptian  birth  within  the  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

What  a  strange  blending  of  the  Old  World 
with  the  New,  were  the  mummified  remains  of 
the  children  of  Cheops  to  suddenly  renew  their 
life  and  step  out  and  forward  to  clasp  hands  with  a  sim- 
ultaneous resurrection  of  the  Chief  and  Prince  of  Kay- 
gamil I  They  might  and  doubtless  would  appear  to  us 
as  much  alike  in  life  as  they  do  in  death,  despite  that 
vast  geographical  abyss  which  yawns  between  them. 

Henry  W.  Elliott. 


THE  MUMMT^S  MARCH   TO   ITS   VOLCANIC   BARCOPUAOU8. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  ULL  BUILT. 


NUMBER    Vri 


THE  architect  went  home  to  translate  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  into  the  language  that  build- 
ers understand.  Jack  and  Jill  established  them- 
selves in  the  house  that  Jack  built.  The  proposed 
amendments  were  indefinitely  postponed,  Jill  having 
consented  to  take  the  house  temporarily  as  she  had  taken 
Jack  permanently—  for  better  or  worse — only  claiming 
her  reserved  right,  in  the  case  of  the  house,  of  privately 
finding  all  the  fault  she  pleased.  Even  the  staircase,  so 
favorable  to  a  swift  descent,  remained  unchanged,  and 
in  their  own  room  the  bed  stood  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Jack  averred  that  this  was  intended  when 
the  house  was  planned,  because  the  air  is  so  much  bet- 
ter in  the  centre  of  a  room,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning. 

One  day  there  came  a  cold,  gloomy  rain  on  the  wings 
of  a  raw  east  wind,  and  after  Jack  had  gone  to  his  office 
it  occurred  to  Jill  that  a  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  par- 
lor, which  they  used  as  a  common  sitting-room,  would 
be  exceedingly  comfortable,  but  on  removing  a  highly 
ornamental  screen  that  served  as  a  *'fireboard,"  she 
found  neither  grate  nor  fireplace,  only  a  blank  wall 
plastered  and  papered.  Her  righteous  wrath  was  kin- 
dled, not  because  she  was  compelled  to  get  warm  in 
some  other  way,  but  by  the  fraudulent  chameter  of  the 
chimney  piece.  *'  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  absurdly 
impertinent,"  she  declared  to  Jack  when  he  came  home, 
"than  that  huge  marble  mantel  standing  stupidly 
against  the  wjill  where  there  isn't  even  a  chinmey  for  a 
background.  As  a  piece  of  furniture  it  is  superfluous  ; 
as  a  wall  decoration  it  is  hideous  ;  as  a  shelf  it  is  pre- 
posterous ;  as  a  fireplace  it  is  a  downright  lie.  If  our 
architect  suggests  anything  of  the  kind  he  will  be  dis- 
missed on  the  instant." 

"Don't  you  think  the  room  would  look  rather  bare 
without  a  mantel  V  You  know  it's  the  most  common 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  them  like  this.  1  can  show 
you  a  hundred  without  going  out  of  town." 


A   DOURLB  TEAM. 


"Common  I  It's  worse  than  common  ;  it  is  vulgar,  it 
is  atrocious,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies  I"  said  Jill, 
her  indignation  rising  with  each  succeeding  epithet. 
"  A  fireplace  is  a  sacred  thing.   To  pretend  to  have  one 
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when  you  have  not  is  like  pretending  to  be  pious  when 
you  know  you  are  wicked ;  it  is  stealing  the  livery  of  a 
warm,  gracious,  kindly  hospitality  to  serve  you  in  mak- 
ing a  cold,  heartless  preteiise  of  welcome." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  anything  wrong,"  Jack  pro- 
tested with  exceeding  meekness.  ^^  Such  mantels  were 
all  the  fashion  when  this  house  was  built,  and  fashions 
in  marble  canH  be  changed  as  easily  as  fashions  in  paper 
flowers." 

"  There  ought  not  to  be  *  fashions  '  in  marble,  but  of 
course  it  was  fashion.  Nothing  else  than  the  blindest 
of  all  blind  guides  could  have  led  people  into  anything 
so  hopelessly  silly  and  unprincipled.  I  shall  never  en- 
joy this  room  again,"  she  continued,  "  knowing  as  well 
I  know  that  yonder  stately  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  whited 
sepulchre,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  shall  feel  that  I 
ought  to  unmask  it  the  moment  a  visitor  comes  in,  lest 
I  should  be  asked  to  make  a  fire  on  the  hearth  and  be 
obliged  to  confess  the  depravity  in  our  own  house- 
hold." 

"Now,  really,  ray  dear,  don't  you  think  you  are 
coming  it  rather  strong,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression ?  Isn't  it  possible  that  your  present  views 
may  be  slightly  tinged  by  the  color  of  the  east  wind,  so 
to  speak  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  You  know  perfectly,  well,  Jack, 
that  insincerity  is  the  bane  of  domestic  and  social  life  ; 
that  hypocrisy  is  a  child  of  the  Evil  One,  and  that  vain 
and  false  pretensions  are  the  fatal  lures  that  lead  us  on 
to  destruction.  IIow  can  we  respect  ourselves  or  ex- 
pect our  friends  to  respect  us  if  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  in  the  house  is  a  palpable  fraud  ?" 

"  Very  well,  dear,  I'll  bring  up  a  can  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine  to-morrow  and  blow  the  whole  establishment  into 
the  middle  of  futurity.  Meanwhile,  let  us  see  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  make  it  endurable  a  few  hours 
longer." 

Dropping  on  his  knees  in  front  of  the  fictitious  fire- 
place. Jack  pulled  the  paper  from  the  wall,  disclosing  a 
sheet-iron  stove-pipe  receiver  set  there  for  a  time  of 
need  and  communicating  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
a  sooty  smoke  flue.  Having  found  this,  he  telephoned 
to  the  stove  store  for  a  portable  grate  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
Franklin  stove  with  ornamental  tiles  in  the  face  of  it, 
and  in  less  than  one  hour  the  room  was  radiant  with 
the  blaze  of  a  hickory  fire,  while  a  hitherto  unknown 
warmth  came  to  the  lifeless  marble  from  its  new  neigh- 
bor. By  sitting  directly  in  front  of  it  Jill  discovered 
thit  in  appearance  the  general  efiect  was  nearly  as  good 
as  that  of  a  genuine  fireplace,  the  warmth  diffused  being 
decidedly  greater. 

"  I*m  sorry  I  lost  my  temper,"  said  she,  after  they 
had  sat  awhile  in  silence  enjoying  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluence of  the  blaze,  '*  but  I  do  hate  a  humbug.  We 
will  let  this  stove  stand  here  all  summer  to  remind  you 
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that  neither  your  house  nor  your 
wife  is  perfect  and  to  keep  me  warm 
when  the  east  wind  blows." 

Jack's  response  to  this  magnani- 
mous remark  must  be  omitted,  as  it 
had  no  direct  bearing  upon  house- 
building. 

**When  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
this  morning  to  get  warm,"  Jill  ob- 
served later  in  the  evening,  *'  I  found 
Bridget  ironing ;  the  stove  was  red- 
hot,  the  bath  boiler  was  bubbling 
and  shaking  with  the  imprisoned 
steam,  and  the  outside  door  wah 
wide  open.  It  struck  me  that  there 
was  heat  enough  going  out  of  doors, 
not  to  mention  the  superheated  air 
of  the  kitchen  itself,  to  have  made 
the  whole  house  comfortable  such 
days  as  this,  if  it  could  only  be  saved. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  attach  a  pipe  to  some  part  of 
the  cooking-range  that  would  carry 
steam  or  hot  water  to  the  front  of  the  house.  We 
shouldn't  want  it  when  the  furnace  was  running,  nor 
in  very  warm  weather,  and  at  such  times  it  could  be 
turned  off:" 

Jack  thought  it  could  be  done  and  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  iS  a  roasted  martyr  occasionally  if  he  could 
by  that  means  make  some  use  of  the  perennial  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  a  fire  that  seemed  to  be  the  hottest  when 
there  was  no  demand  for  it.  *'It's  my  conviction," 
said  he,  "  that  if  the  heat  actually  evolved  from  the 
fuel  consumed  by  the  average  cook  could  be  conserved 
on  strictly  scientific  principles,  it  would  warm  the  house 
comfortably  the  year  round  without  any  damage  to  the 
cooking  and  with  a  saving  of  all  the  bother  of  stoves, 
fireplaces  and  furnaces.  And  his  conviction  was  well 
founded,  provided  the  house  is  not  too  large  and  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold.  "Shall  we  try  it  in  the  new 
house  V"  . 

"  No,  not  unless  somebody  invents  a  new  patent  low- 
pressure,  au  tomatic-cooking-range-i  roning-attachment 
before  we  are  ready  for  it.  We  shall  have  fireplaces  in 
every  room — real  ones — and  steam  radiators  beside." 

'*WhatI  in  every  room,  those  ugly,  black,  bronzy, 
oily,  noisy,  leaking,  sizzling,  snapping  steam  radiators 
that  are  always  in  the  way  and  keep  the  air  in  the  room 
so  dry  that  everybody  has  catarrh,  the  doors  won't 
latch,  and  the  furniture  falls  to  pieces  ?  You  know  how 
the  old  heirloom  mahogany  chair  collapsed  under  Madam 
Abigail  at  Mrs.  Hunter's  party — went  to  pieces  in  a 
twinkling  like  the  one-horse  shay — and  all  on  account 
of  the  steam  heat." 

**Yes,  I  remember,  it  was  a  comical  tragedy,  and 
before  we  run  any  such  risks  let  us  look  over  our  advi- 
sory letters.  Here's  one  from  Uncle  Harry,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  never  without  a  hobby  of  some  sort.  Just 
at  present  he  is  devoted  to  sanitary  questions.  To  be 
well  warmed,  ventilated  and  plumbed  is  the  chief  end 
of  man.  He  begins  by  saying  that  *  sun's  heat  is  the 
only  external  warmth  that  is  natural  or  beneficial  to 
human  beings.  When  men  have  risen  above  the  dark 
clouds  of  sin  and  ignorance  they  will  discover  how  to 
preserve  the  extra  warmth  of  the  torrid  zone  and  of  the 
hot  summers  in  our  own  latitudes  to  be  evenly  diffused 
through  colder  climes  and  seasons.  Next  to  sun's  heat 
is  that  which  comes  from  visible  combustion — the  burn- 
ing of  wood  and  coal.  Such  spontaneous,  radiant,  living 
warmth  differs  essentially  from  that  which  we  receive 
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by  contact  with  artificially-warmed  substances,  some- 
what as  fruit  that  has  been  long  gathered  difiers  from 
that  taken  directly  from  the  vine.'  " 

"Isn't  this  getting  sort  of  misty,  what  you  might 
call '  transcendental  like  '  ?" 

"  Possibly,  and  this  is  still  more  so :  '  Warmth  is  the 
vital  atmosphere  of  life,  and  a  living  fiame  imparts  to 
us  some  of  nature's  own  mysterious  vitality.  Hence, 
the  sun's  rays  and  the  blaze  of  burning  fuel  give  not 
only  a  material  but  a  spiritual  comfort  and  cheer, 
which  mere  warm  air  is  powerless  to  impart.  Here  is 
another  reason  why  direct  radiation,  even  from  a  black 
iron  pipe,  is  preferable  to  a  current  of  warm  air  brought 
from  a  distance  :  in  a  room  warmed  by  such  a  current 
nothing  is  ever  quite  so  warm  as  the  air  itself  unless  so 
situated  as  to  obstruct  its  flow,  but  every  solid  substance 
near  a  hot  stove  or  radiator  absorbs  the  radiated  heat 
and  is  satisfied,  while  the  air  for  respiration  remains  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature.'  " 

"There  may  be  a  little  sense  in  that,"  said  Jack, 
*'  but  the  rest  is  several  fathoms  too  deep  for  me.  Has 
he  any  practical  advice  to  give  V" 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  call  *  practical.' 
'  I  have  little  patience,'  he  says,  '  with  the  common  ob- 
jection to  direct  radiation,  that  it  brings  no  fresh  air. 
Fresh  air  can  be  had  for  the  asking  under  a  small  stove 
or  radiator  standing  in  a  room  as  well  as  under  a  large 
Btove  or  boiler  standing  in  the  cellar ;  neither  does  the 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  depend  prima- 
rily upon  the  mode  of  warming  it,  while  as  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  steam  pipes,  if  they  are  not  beautiful  as 
usually  seen,  it  only  proves  that  art  is  not  wisely  ap- 
plied to  iron  work,  and  that  architects  have  not  learned 
the  essential  lesson  that  wliatever  gives  added  comfort 
to  a  house  will,  if  rightly  treated,  enhance  its  beauty. 
Steam-pipes  or;  radiatoi*s  may  stand  under  windows,  be- 
hind an  open  screen  or  grill  of  polished  brass,  or  they 
may  be  incorporated  with  the  chimney  piece,  and  need 
not  in  either  case  be  unsightly  or  liable  to  work  mis-' 
<;hief  upon  the  carpets  or  ceilings  under  them.  Whert*- 
€ver  placed,  a  flue  to  bring  in  fresh  air  should  be 
provided  and  fitted  with  a  damper  to  control  the  cur- 
rents." 

"  I  like  the  notion  of  putting  them  beside  the  fire- 
place," said  Jack.  '*When  they  are  both  running  it 
would  be  like  hitching  a  pair  of  horses  before  an  ox- 
team  or  a  steam  engine  attaclmient  to  an  overshot  water- 
wheel.  It  means  business.  Uncle  Harry  improves. 
What  next?" 

"  He  expounds  his  theories  of  light  and  shade,  of 
plumbing,  sewer  gas  and  malaria,  and  casually  remarks 
that '  the  variation  of  the  north  magnetic  pole  and  the 
points  of  compass  are  not  yet  fully  understood  in  their 
relation  to  human  welfare.'  " 

"  I  should  hope  not !  He  must  be  writing  under  the 
influence  of  a  full  moon.  Let  us  try  a  fresh  correspond- 
ent." 

"  Very  well.  Here  is  Aunt  Melville's  latest  with  a 
new  set  of  plans.  There  will  be  neither  trancendental- 
ism  nor  vain  repetitions  here  : 

**  *  My  Dear  Niece  :  Since  writinjj  you  last  I  have  had 
a  most  interesting  experience,  and  hasten  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  it.     You  remember  Mr.  Melville's  niece  mar- 


ried a  young  attorney  in  Tumbledonville,  very  talented 
and  of  good  family,  but  poor,  desperately  poor.  He  hadn't 
over  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  world,  but  he 
has  built  a  marvelous  little  house,  of  which  I  send  you  the 
plans.  You  enter  a  lovely  hall,  positively  larger  tlian 
mine,  an  actual  room  in  fact,  with  a  staircase  running  up 
at  one  side  and  a  charming  fireplace  at  the  right,  built,  if 
you  will  believe  it,  of  common  red  bricks  that  cost  only 
five  dollars  a  thousand.  It  couldn't  have  taken  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  build  it. — 

"Just  think  of  that  I  A  charming  fireplace  for  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  I" — 

"  *  Commmiicating  with  the  hall  by  a  wide  door  beauti- 
fully draped  with  some  astonishingly  cheap  material  is  the 
parlor,  fully  equal  in  every  i-espect  to  my  library,  and  ad- 
joining that  tlie  dining-room,  nearly  as  large.  On  the  same 
side  is  a  green-house  between  two  bay  windows,  the.  whole 
an-angement  liaviug  a  wonderful  air  of  gentility  and  cul- 
ture. I  am  convinced  that  you  ought  to  invest  three- 
fourths  of  your  father's  wedding  present  in  some  safe 
business,  and  with  the  remainder  build  a  house  like  this, 
buying  a  small  lot  for  it,  and  defer  the  larger  house  for  a 
few  years.  Keeping  bouse  alone  with  Jack  and  perhaps 
one  maid-of-all-work  will  be  perfectly  vespectable  and  dig- 
nified ;  the  experience  will  do  you  good,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  eiijoy  it.  It  will  not  only  be  a  great  economy 
in  a  pecuniary  way,  but  society  is  very  exacting,  and  a 
large  house  entails  lieavy  social  burdens  which  you  will 
escape  while  living  in  a  cottage.  This  will  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  Improve  your  taste  in  art,  which  is  indispensa- 
ble at  present.  There  will  be  great  economy,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  furniture.  A  large  house  must  be  fumished 
according  to  prevailing  fashions,  but  in  a  small  one  you 
may  indulge  any  unconventional,  artistic  fancy  you 
please.'  " 


"TliaisflzrHSif; 


AU^  MKLVILLB^B  LATK8T. 

"  If  Aunt  Melville's  advice  and  plans  could  be  applied 
where  they  are  needed  they  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able. Suppose  we  found  a  society  and  present  them  to 
it  for  grauitous  distribution." 

"We  can't  spare  them  yet ;  we  shall  not  use  them, 
but  it  is  well  to  hear  all  sides  of  a  question." 

E.  C.  Gardneb. 


Makt  people  wonder  for  what  reason  the  painter  Tur- 
ner chose,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  assume  the 
name  of  Booth.  He  found  in  his  walks  one  day  a  riverside 
houae  that  pleased  him,  and  asked  for  apartments  irame- 
<liately.     "What  are  your  references?"  asked  the  land- 


lady. "A  year's  rent  in  advance,"  he  replied.  **What 
name,  sir?"  "Pray,  what  is  your  name?"  "Mrs.  Booth, 
sir."  "Tlien  I  am  Mr.  Booth,"  and  under  this  name  the 
eccentric  painter  lived  and  died. 


'a    WINTKR    EVENINO/' — FAC-8IMILE  OF   DRAWING    BY   J.    A.    M.    WHISTLER. 


AN   IMPRESSIONIST. 


Possibly  if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  less  impetuous  and 
intense  the  work  of  the  extremely  cool  and  imperturbed 
young  man  who  listened  without  change  of  countenance 
to  the  Philistine  comments  on  his  "  nocturnes  in  blue 
and  gold  "  and  "symphonies  in  white  "  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  partial  obscurity  which  till  three  years 
ago  had  been  its  portion.  He  had  his  following,  it  is 
true,  and  even  painters,  always  the  severest  and  most 
inerciless  critics  of  another  painter's  work,  admitted 
that  there  was  "a  beautiful  tone  of  color,"  though  one 
hastened  to  add  that  '*  neither  in  composition,  detail 
nor  form  had  the  picture  any  quality  whatever." 

A  serious  charge,  and  quite  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  criticism ;  and  yet  on  the  Fame  principle  that  the 
armless  and  legless  veteran  while  undoubtedly  open  to 
the  accusation  of  being  sadly  deficient  in  "  composition, 
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detail  and  form,"  is  still  a  man  and  withr  a  man's 
story  to  tell,  so  these  pictures,  criticise  them  as  one 
may,  demand  attention  and  in  the  end  gain  it.  An  im- 
pressionist picture  has  been  defined  as  "  a  paint  box 
struck  by  lightning,"  and  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  vehement 
charge  accused  Mr.  Whistler  of  simply  slinging  a  paint 
pot  in  the  public  face.  One  must  admit  that  the  artist 
uses  colors  as  Browning  uses  words,  lavishly  and  luxu- 
riantly, and  to  the  often  intense  bewilderment  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  seeks  to  discover  the  meaning.  But 
the  meaning  takes  hold  at  last  in  a  fashion  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  often  in  the  midst  of  involved  and  cumber- 
ous  or  uncertain  lines  comes  a  measure  of  immortal 
music  and  immortal  power. 

All  impressionists  have  an  impatience  of  detail,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  class  their  work  as  one  guiltless  of 
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detail,  since  the  power  to  produce  a  strong  impression 
is  the  result  of  knowledge  gained  in  long  and  patient 
work.  That  Mr.  Whistler  finishes  one  of  his  *' noc- 
turnes "  in  two  days  need  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  it  any  more  than  the  fact  that  he  has  ceased  to 
''make  a  palette,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  simply 
covers  his  table  with  daubs  of  paint,  from  which  he 
takes  at  will,  using  amazingly  large  bruslies,  with  which 
he  dashes  at  his  canvas  in  a  manner  evidently  exhila- 
rating to  himself  and  extremely  confounding  to  the  be- 
holder. But  the  result,  if  occasionally  mysterious,  is 
as  a  whole  strong,  true  and  most  surely  original.  His 
method  of  sketching,  severely  criticised,  is  equally  pe- 
culiar. The  sketches  in  Venice,  here  reproduced,  are 
drawn  on  dark  brown  paper ;  a  few  scratchy  lines  to  in- 
dicate forms,  and  then  a  luminous  touch  of  pastel  color 
in  sky  and  water  to  give  the  glow  of  sunset  in  **  A  Win- 
ter Evening."  In  the  figures  in  "  On  the  Steps  "  there 
is  a  little  red  here,  a  bit  of  blue  or  green  there,  mere 
hints  of  the  distribution  of  colors  to  help  the  memory  of 
a  fine  effect  that  struck  him.  They  are  all  the  merest 
suggestions,  intended  only  for  his  own  portfolio,  but 
they  were  so  greatly  admired  by  friends  for  their  sug- 
gestiveness  tliat  he  included  them  in  his  exhibition  and 
sale,  and  many  of  them  brought  $100  apiece.  Other  ar- 
tists have  adopted  this  method  of  sketching,  and  the 
great  discussion  it  has  occasioned  makes  them  of  in- 
terest apart  from  their  intrinsic  value. 

One  result  of  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Whistler 
and  Mr.    Kuskin  seems  a  fresh  demonstration  that 


lay  criticism,  which  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
a  matter  of  intuition,  is  of  more  actual  value  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  an  artist  than  any  that  his  breth- 
ren are  likely  to  give.  The  various  painters  that  were 
called  as  witnesses  gave  full  details  as  to  his  method  of 
expression,  but  not  one  word  as  to  the  real  character 
and  value  of  his  art.  Mr.  Whistler  himself  decries  lay 
criticism  and  culture  in  general,  and  like  Carlyle  sends 
out  a  mighty  shout :  "  Let  work  be  received  in  silence  I" 
But,  like  Carlyle,  he  would  probably  object  very  strenu- 
ously were  his  theory  acted  upon.  The  greatest  art 
critics  the  world  has  known  have  been  men  of  broad 
culture,  catholic  taste,  deep  insight,  but  not  artists. 
From  Lessing  and  Wincklemann  down  to  Taine  and 
Pater  this  holds  good,  and  the  acrimony  and  bitterness 
too  often  filling  Mr.  Buskin's  work  seems  to  result  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  technically  something  of  an  artist, 
and  thus  has  technical  prejudices  to  overcome.  Other- 
wise he  would  find  in  some  of  Mr.  Whistler's  work  many 
of  the  qualities  he  declares  essential  to  true  art. 

Take  for  instance  "The  White  Girl,"  one  of  the  love- 
liest figure  compositions  the  period  has  known.  Absolute 
simplicity  and  delicacy  in  line  and  hue ;  perfect  grace  of 
attitude  ;  perfect  harmony  in  the  effect  of  the  cloud  of 
''  dark  hair  and  the  lily,  the  white  drapery  and  the  soft 
fur  on  which  she  stands."  But  there  is  character  and 
sentiment  as  well  as  loveliness.  It  might  be  an  ideal- 
ized portrait.  There  is  not  one  suggestion  of  the  subtle, 
half-sensuous  charm  in  Bume  Jones's  women.  It  is  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  girlhood,  and  in  this  as  in  his  portrait 
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of  his  mother,  the  work  is  not  only  fine  but  strong  and 
high.  He  is  always  pictorial  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
and  whether  in  sketch  or  study,  or  etching,  beauty  and 
the  essential  character  and  spirit  of  the  thing  portrayed 
are  always  there. 

With  absolute  genius  and  as  absolute  energy  one  looks 
for  some  greater  work  than  anything  yet  achieved.  Rc- 
turesque,  charming,  impeiious,  there  is  power  enough, 
grace  enough  to  insure  a  great  picture,  and  one  ques- 
tions if  Mr.  Whistler  will  always  be  satisfied  with  bis 
wonderful  mastery  of  color,  and  never  aspire  to  some 
enduring  use  of  it.  At  present  he  rides  a  hobby,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  that  it  be  ridden  with  some  fierceness. 


else  how  shall  one  escape  the  ever-encroaching  school 
with  its  exaltation  of  detail  "Never  depiction;  al- 
ways suggestion,"  is  the  Whistler  motto,  and  his  pre- 
sent danger  lies  in  the  fiict  that  he  may  come  to  believe 
mere  peculiarities  the  marks  of  genius,  and  in  his  haste 
to  escape  from  the  commonplace,  suddenly  find  himself 
launched  in  space,  peopled  it  is  tnie  with  fair  fancies 
but  with  no  tangible,  understandable  means  of  per- 
petuating them,  or  even  impressing  them  in  faintest 
degree  on  the  minds  of  the  many  who  but  half  accept 
the  new  theory.  Without  this  he  must  remain  in  the 
cloudland  of  mere  possibility,  at  present  his  abiding 
place. 
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CHAPTER  II — SUNBI8E. 


It  seemed  to  Richard  that  he  had  scarcely  closed  his 
eyes  when  Neal  called  him.  They  stole  noiselessly  from 
their  tent,  saddled  their  horses  and  were  off  up  the  moun> 
tain,  stoppmg  only  to  tell  the  guard  that  they  should  not 
be  back  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  It  was  already 
dawn  when  they  started  and  they  were  obliged  to  pick 
their  way  carefully,  so  it  was  full  daylight  when  they 
reached  the  rock-guarded  home.  They  tied  their  horses, 
and  receiving  nu  answer  to  his  calls  Richard  descended 
the  narrow  stairway,  closely  followed  by  Neal,  who  could 
no  longer  remain  skeptical. 

Both  looked  anxiously  about  the  little  garden,  seeing  no 
one,  and  Richard  called  again.  The  rocks  caught  up  the 
cry  and  threw  it  back  to  him.  Other  answer  there  was 
none. 

'*  Perhaps  she  is  still  sleeping,''  said  Neal ;  *  Met  lis  wait 
a  little." 

They  walked  down  to  the  tomb.  Richard  rolled  away 
the  stones  he  had  placed  to  guard  it,  and  showed  his  friend 
the  peaceful  countenance  of  the  old  man.  Then  they  came 
back  toward  the  house  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  maid- 
en's appearance.  Half  an  hour  passed  and  she  did  not 
come. 

**  I  cannot  stand  this,  Neal,"  cried  Richard  impetuously ; 
'*!  must  know  that  she  is  inside.  I  will  call  once  more, 
and  if  she  does  not  answer  I  shall  find  her." 

Again  he  shouted,  loud  and  clear,  and  again  echo  alone 
replied  to  him.  Dreading  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  en- 
tered the  little  house  cap  in  hand,  and  passed  through  the 
outer  room.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  next  he  stopped. 
There  upon  a  low  couch  lay  the  maiden  sleeping  quietly. 
She  had  changed  her  simple  garment  of  coarse  linen  for  a 
silken  robe,  whose  long  pale  blue  folds  swept  the  floor ; 
her  soft  brown  curls  fell  in  a  shining  mass  upon  the  pil- 
low ;  one  small  brown  hand,  roughened  but  shapely,  hung 
by  her  side,  the  other  clasped  to  her  breast  a  little  scarlet 
book  which  lay  open. 

Richard  tuiiied  to  leave  the  room,  but  a  strong  impulse 
di'ew  him  toward  her.  He  took  a  step  nearer,  then  sprang 
quickly  to  her  side,  uttering  a  low  exclamation  of  horror. 

Neal,  pacing  up  and  down  the  shady  garden,  heai*d  his 
name  called  in  a  low,  strange  tone,  and  rushed  in  to  see 
Richard,  pale  and  excited,  standing  in  the  second  door- 
way and  pointing  toward  the  couch. 

**  Can  I  be  mistaken,  Neal  ?  Is  she  really  dead  or  only 
sleeping?" 

Silently  Neal  stepped  forward  and  bent  over  her.  His 
own  face  had  lost  its  ruddy  color  as  he  lifted  it. 

**  It  is  the  long  sleep,  Dick,"  he  said  gi*avely. 

"  And  but  a  few  hours  ago  she  was  the  picture  of  bloom- 
ing health,"  exclaimed  Richard.  "There  is  some  horrible 
mystery  about  this,  Neal." 


"Perhaps  you  will  find  some  explanation  there,"  re- 
marked the  young  surgeon,  pointing  to  the  open  book. 
"  It  could  hardly  have  been  placed  so  without  design." 

Richard  stooped  and  read  a  few  words  traced  hurriedly 
upon  the  page : 

"I  want  to  go  with  you  to  your  mamma.  Something 
makes  it  hard  to  drink  the  powder  papa  said  would  bring 
me  right  to  Heaven  with  him  and  mamma.  I  would  like  • 
to  go  beyond  the  mountains  with  you  first.  But  I  must 
obey  him.  Will  you  not  come  soon?  I  shall  watch  for 
you  in  Heaven.  Hespera  Fairfax." 

"That  old  man  was  crazy,  Neal,  else  he  could  never 
have  done  so  terrible  a  thing,"  said  Richard,  shuddering, 
as  he  gently  loosed  the  book  from  beneath  the  cold  little 
hand  and  handed  it  to  his  friend.  "  I  understand  now  his 
strange  message  bidding  her  come  to-night  or  be  forever 
parted  from  them.  He  said,  too,  she  had  never  disobeyed 
him.  But  how  could  I  dream  that  he  meant  (hist  I  un- 
derstand, too,  the  peculiar  wistfUl  look  the  poor  child  gave 
me  when  I  repeated  his  last  words,  and  again  when  she 
left  me.  No  wonder  it  was  *hard '  to  do  such  a  bidding. 
I  ought  never  to  have  left  her,  dear,  faithful  little  heart. 
I  felt  it  all  the  time,  and  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  Neal, 
never !" 

"Regrets  are  unavailing,  Dick,"  Neal  said,  affection- 
ately placing  his  arm  about  Richard's  shoulder,  "and, 
perhaps,  she  is  better  off  now  than  we  could  have  made 
her  with  our  best  endeavors.  At  least,  she  is  free  from 
all  earthly  pain  and  sorrow.  Let  us  hope  that  she  is 
happy  with  her  loved  ones." 

"That  thought  does  not  make  the  manner  of  her  death 
less  horrible  to  me.  She  was  so  lovely  ;  so  like  a  beauti- 
ful child  in  her  simplicity  and  trustfulness.  I  can  hardly 
believe  but  that  she  will  open  her  eyes  and  speak  to  me." 

"Never  again  on  earth,  my  boy,"  Neal  replied,  looking 
down  on  the  pale,  fair  -face,  which  was  marvelously  sweet 
in  its  marble  purity. 

Then  his  glance  fell  upon  a  small  table,  which  had  been 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  couch.  Besides  the  cup,  from 
which  she  had  taken  the  fatal  draught,  there  was  a  small 
ebony  box.  A  slip  of  paper  lay  upon  it,  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  written  in  a  small,  round  hand  : 

"  Everything  is  for  you.  The  book  is  mamma's  journal." 

Richard  opened  the  box  and  found  it  to  contain  money 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  some  old  letters, 
two  diamond  rii^gs  of  considerable  value,  a  tress  of  long, 
dark  hair  wrapped  in  a  fine  lace  handkerchief,  several 
pieces  of  jewelry,  some  silver  spoons  marked  with  a  crest, 
and  in  the  bottom  the  maniage  certificate  of  Reuben  Fair- 
fax and  Ruth  Hamilton.  It  was  dated  at  Qlen  Dell,  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  margin,  in  a  delicate  running  handwrit- 
ing, was  a  record  of  the  birth  of  "our  darling  daughter,  our 
bright  star  of  hope,  our  little  Hespera  Hamilton  Fairfax." 
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With  reverent  hands  Richard  replaced  the  varioas  arti- 
cles.   Taking  up  the  book,  he  asked  softly  : 

**  Shall  we  read  this  now,  Neal  ?** 

'*  Perhaps  we  had  better,  Dick.  It  may  throw  some 
light  upon  all  that  now  seems  so  mysterious.'' 

So  there,  in  the  early  morning  light,  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  dead  daughter,  the  two  fiiends  i*ead  her  mother's 
jouniaL 

Glen  Dell,  England,  May  12^  18—. 

This  morning,  just  before  Reuben  and  I  went  to  our 
village  church  to  be  mariied,  my  mother  brought  me  this 
pretty  little  book,  and  bade  me  record  on  its  fair,  imsuIUed 
pages  the  joys  and  soitows  which  the  future  might  bring. 

**  Prom  its  sunshine  you  can  gather  strength ;  from  its 
clouds  learn  wisdom,"  she  said,  as  she  placed  it  in  my 
hands  and  kissed  me. 

So  now,  on  this  my  wadding  day,  the  first  entry  shall 
be  made — pure,  golden  sunshine.  It  seems  so  strange  to 
think  that  in  a  few  hours  I  am  going  to  my  own  home, 
where  I  shall  be  the  mistress.  Sometimes  I  shrink  with  fear 
firom  my  new  duties  and  responsibilities,  I  am  so  young 
and  know  so  little  outside  of  my  own  dear  home,  where  I 
have  been  so  happy.  But  mamma  has  taught  me  many 
things,  and  has  promised  to  come  and  help  me  learn  more, . 
and  then  my  dear  sister  Agnes  will  be  with  me  a  great 
deal. 

I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  Reuben  is  not  the  oldest 
son,  not  Sir  Reuben  Fairfax,  owner  of  Fairfax  Hall  and 
its  wide  acres,  for  then  he  would  have  much  to  call  him 
away  from  me,  and  I,  poor  little  I,  would  have  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  county,  and  I  never  could  be  so  stately  and 
self-possessed  as  the  Lady  Blanche.  It  suits  my  taste  so 
much  better  to  be  plain  Mi-s.  Fairfax — ^how  strange  that 
sounds  I-r-and  to  live  with  Reuben  in  our  pretty  little  cot- 
tage home.  I  hope  we  shall —  Mamma  calls.  It  is  time 
to  take  the  train. 

June  30. 

We  have  been  €U  home  a  month  now,  and  I  have  not 
found  time  to  write  in  my  pretty  scarlet  journal.  I  am  so 
happy  that  the  hours  fly  by  on  golden  wings,  and  if  I  were 
able  to  settle  myself  down  to  writing,  it  would  be  the  same 
glad,  sweet  story  of  joyous  days.  I  think  there  never 
could  have  been  a  nobler-heatted,  better  husband  than 
mine.  He  walks  like  a  king  among  men.  No  one  can 
compare  with  him.  I  often  wonder  how  he  ever  loved 
me,  for  I  am  a  silly  little  thing.  Once  I  asked  him,  and 
he  said,  drawing  me  to  his  heai-t,  '*  I  thought  I  might  need 
a  loving  little  comforter  some  day." 

It  seemed  to  me  a  sti-ange  reason,  and  though  he  said  it 
laughingly  I  wished  he  had  answered  differently. 

To-morrow.  Agnes  is  coming  to  make  us  a  little  visit 
and  attend  with  us  the  ball  over  at  Sir  Albert  Fairfax's. 
Lady  Blanche — some  way  I  can  never  think  of  her  as 
'* sister" — ^has  a  beautiful  new  dress  from  Paris.  She 
showed  it  to  me  yesterday.  It  is  of  amber  satin  and  white 
lace.  It  will  be  very  becoming  to  her  dark  beauty,  and 
she  will  look  more  like  a  queen  than  ever.  Agnes  will 
wear  pink  brocade  and  I  my  wedding  dress  of  white  silk. 

September  3. 

It  seems  only  last  night  we  were  at  the  ball.  It  was 
like  a  dream  of  fairy-land.  Agnes  was  lovely — I  think  by 
fiur  the  loveliest  gui  there — and  Lord  Everly  thought  so 
too.  They  have  been  together  constantly  this  summer, 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  another  wedding  before  long. 
Agues  will  be  a  far  more  beautiful  and  charming  'Mady" 
than  Blanche  with  all  her  stately  grace.  Everybody  will 
love  her  as  well  as  admire  her,  and  how  proud  I  shall  be, 
and  am,  of  my  darling  sister  I  Lord  Everly  is  a  fine  fellow 
and  immensely  wealthy,  but  he  seems  to  me  quite  insig- 
nificant beside  my  Reuben. 

I  am  going  to  preserve  grapes  to-day.  I  already  feel 
like  quite  a  settled  housekeeper,  and  do  not  mind  at  all, 
any  more,  when  Reuben  laughs  at  my  keys  and  books  and 


floury  flngers.  It  is  so  sweet  to  keep  our  dear  home  fresh 
and  dainty,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  our  own,  where  we  can  be 
as  happy,  as  wise  or  as  foolish  as  we  please  and  no  one  the 
wiser. 

OuB  Mountain  Home,  California,  Mc^y. 

It  is  fifteen  years  to-day  since  Reuben  and  I  were  mar- 
ried. How  long,  long,  long  ago  seems  that  sunny  morning 
when  I  in  my  gii'lish  innocence  and  freshness  promised  to 
"love,  honor  and  obey"  the  tall,  dark-haired  man,  twelve 
years  my  senior,  upon  whose  strong  arm  I  leaned  so  trust- 
ingly !  How  bright  life  seemed  that  day !  how  it  Ftretched 
out  before  me  in  a  path  of  unbroken  sunshine ;  how  soon, 
alas  I  alas  I  how  ternbly  soon  it  was  shrouded  in  midnight 
gloom  I  How  brief  the  time  ere  my  tender  feet  were  led 
over  rough  and  thorny  ways,  ere  my  laughing  eyes  were 
blinded  with  bitter  tears  I 

One  thing  only  has  remained  firm  and  unchanged  in  the 
sudden  tempest  which  shook  our  little  home  to  its  founda- 
tio'i  and  sent  us  aliei.3  across  the  world ;  one  tiling  only 
has  withstood  the  shock  and  strain  and  agony  of  these 
long  years— our  love  for  each  other.  That,  thank  God, 
has  never  faltered  nor  grown  cold  I 

To-day  we  can  renew  our  marriage  vows  with  more  un- 
told tenderness  and  sacredness  than  on  the  day  when  first 
we  pledged  our  faith.  We  have  suffered  together  and  for 
each  other,  and  then  we  have  Hespera. 

It  is  for  her  sake  that  I  am  going  to  lifl;  the  veil  from 
the  dark  past  and  write  here  a  &ithful  record  of  our 
maiTied  life.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  she  will  hear  the  sad  stoiy,  and  I  wish  that  she  may 
learn  the  truth  from  one  who  can  best  tell  it. 

Less  than  six  months  of  our  happy  life  at  Ivy  Cottage 
had  passed  when  my  husband  came  home  late  one  after- 
noon with  a  horror-stricken  face.  I  can  never  forget  the 
icy  terror  which  froze  my  heart  as  he  said  hoarsely,  stand- 
ing before  me  with  folded  arms : 

"Ruth,  I  have  killed  Albert  I" 

I  did  not  answer  hitn  a  word.  I  only  looked  at  him 
blankly,  hearing  but  scarcely  comprehending. 

"Do  you  hear,  Ruth?"  he  repeated  in  a  sti'ange  voice, 
"I  have  killed  Albert.     He  lies  dead  in  the  lane." 

My  head  swam  and  evei-ything  grew  dim.  By  a  great 
effoi*t  I  arose  and  laid  aside  the  pretty  lace  cravat  I  had 
been  making. 

"Come,  lie  down,  Reuben,"  I  said,  gently  taking  his 
hand  in  mine.  "  I  will  bring  you  something  to  make  you 
feel  better.    You  are  tired  now." 

He  obeyed  me  silently,  and  as  I  threw  a  shawl  over  him 
and  prepared  a  i-efreshing  drink,  I  breathed  an  agonized 
prayer  for  strength.  I  thought  him  suddenly  gone  insane, 
for  I  never  dreamed  that  his  dreadful  words  were  true. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door  startled  me.  Reuben 
sprang  up  and  seized  me  in  his  ai'ms. 

"Say  that  you  forgive  me,  darling,  before  they  take  me. 
Look  in  my  eyes  and  say  that  you  know  that  I  did  not  kill 
him  pui-posely.     Quick,  Ruth,  my  wife  I" 

I  looked  up,  smiling,  and  passed  my  hands  gently  over 
his  haggard  face. 

"I  know  you  are  innocent,  dear  Reuben.  I  shall  never 
doubt  you,  come  what  may." 

"God  bless  you  for  those  words.  Let  them  do  their 
worst  with  me  now." 

He  stood  erect  and  quiet  befon^  the  half-dozen  men  who 
had  entered  the  little  pailor.  Tev rifled  more  by  Reuben^s 
strange  manner  and  looks  than  by  their  unexpected  ap- 
peai*ance,  I  stepped  forward  and  spoke  to  them  as  calmly 
as  I  could. 

"Mr.  Fairfax  is  ill  this  evening,  gentlemen,  He  has 
but  just  come  in,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  him 
and  put  off  your  business  until  to-moiTow.  He  is  really 
unfit  for  anything  of  the  kind  now." 

I  saw  them  exchange  peculiar  glances  and  overheard 
one  say  in  a  low  tone  : 
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"  Poor  girl ;  she  don't  know  I" 

Reuben  caught  the  words,  too,  and  spoke  for  the  first 
time. 

"  My  wife  does  know.  I  should  not  have  left'* — ^and  as 
he  stopped  suddenly,  I  saw  him  tremble — "I  should  have 
given  myself  up  to  you  there,  but  I  wanted  her  to  hear  it 
from  my  lips  alone.     I  am  ready  now." 

He  held  put  his  hands.  I  saw  the  flash  of  metal ;  heard 
a  sharp  click,  and  my  husband  stood  before  me  a  handcuffed 
prisoner,  accused  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  his  only 
brother.  He  had  told  me  the  tinith.  I  knew  now  that  he 
was  not  insane ;  and  oh  I  the  agony  of  that  cruel  night ! 
They  took  him  from  me,  and  I  could  only  count  tlie  min- 
utes as  they  dragged  slowly  by  until  daylight,  when  I 
could  get  permission  to  go  to  him  and  hear  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  How  glad  I  was  that  I  had  answered  him  as 
I  did,  when  I  thought  only  to  humor  his  wandering  fancy! 
But  the  words  were  none  the  less  true  when  I  found  tliat 
he  had  been  in  earnest.  His  hand  might  have  done  the 
deed,  but  I  knew  that  his  heart  was  innocent  of  the  crime. 

I  cannot  even  now  bear  to  write  or  think  of  the  weary 
days  we  spent  in  prison.  For  I  begged  so  hard  that  at  last 
they  consented  that  I  should  stay  with  him.  It  was  seve- 
ral weeks  before  his  trial,  and  we  tried  to  wait  patiently. 
The  principal  witness  was  the  miller,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  and  heard  the  loud 
words  which  passed  between  the  two  brothers.  Reuben 
had  been  shooting,  and  in  stepping  quickly  to  one  side  in 
the  excitement  of  their  conversation,  hit  his  gun  against  a 
tree.  To  his  surprise  and  horror  it  went  off  and  Albert 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  miller  did  not  see  this ; 
he  only  heard  the  report  of  the  gun  and  Reuben's  cries.  In 
his  great  fright  he  ran  off  to  give  the  alarm  and  my  hus- 
band came  to  me.  The  tiial  was  not  a  long  one.  Reuben's 
high  character  and  the  warm  fraternal  affection  which  was 
known  to  have  always  existed  between  the  two  outweighed 
the  few  hot  words  which  Reuben  acknowledged  to  have 
passed  between  them.  It  was  some  tiifling  dispute,  and 
Albert,  always  impetuous  and  quick,  had  aroused  Reuben's 
slower  but  stronger  temper  to  hasty  words.  But  no  one 
believed  that  he  had  thought  of  personal  violence.  He 
was  fully  acquitted,  and  came  forth  from  his  prison  Sir 
Reuben  Faii'fax,  for  he  was  now  the  last  of  his  name  and 
feunily. 

I  think  that  nearly  every  one  in  the  county,  while  they 
deplored  Albert's  sudden  death  and  mourned  him  sin- 
cerely, was  glad  to  see  Reuben  master  of  the  Hall.  He 
was  and  had  been  from  a  boy  a  favorite  with  all.  His 
genial,  pleasant  manner  and  pi^actical  good  sense  won  him 
more  friends  than  Albert's  more  aristocratic  tastes  and 
haughtiness.  Then  Blanche  had  never  been  really  liked. 
She  had  lowered  her  social  standing  in  becoming  Lady 
Fairfax,  and  found  it  hard  to  forget  the  fact.  Indeed  I 
used  to  think  she  did  not  care  to,  nor  to  gain  the  love  of 
her  neighbors.  How  I  should  wear  her  mantle  I  scarcely 
dared  think,  and  it  happened  that  no  one  ever  knew. 

We  were  still  at  the  cottage,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
acquittal,  and  I  had  already  begun  packing  for  our  re- 
moval to  the  Hall,  when  Reuben  asked  me  suddenly  one 
momiug : 

"  Ruth,  would  it  grieve  you  very  much  if  we  never  went 
up  on  the  hill  to  live?" 

I  knew  in  a  moment  wl  at  he  meant,  and  a  thrill  of  fear 
went  over  me.  He  had  never  been  the  same  since  that 
fateful  night.  My  strong,  brave,  cheery  husband  had  left 
me,  and  a  sad-eyed,  silent^  hopeless  man  had  come  in  his 
place.  I  was  the  one  now  who  must  be  strong  and  helpful. 

I  had  hoped,  oh,  so  fondly,  that  when  once  the  change 
had  been  made  and  he  was  busied  with  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  that  this  horror  and  depression  which  so 
clung  to  him  might  pass  away.  But  this  question  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  all  my  dreams.  My  voice  failed  me  as  I 
tried  to  answer  him.    I  could  only  throw  my  arms  around 


him  and  draw  his  dear  head,  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray 
now,  upon  my  breast  as  if  to  shield  it  there  from  every  ill. 
He  must  have  felt  me  trembling  with  my  effort  at  self- 
control,  for  he  said  presently,  laying  his  great,  strong  hand 
over  mine ; 

"Do  you  care  so  much,  little  wife?" 

"  I  care  for  nothing  but  your  happiness,  Reuben.  Let 
us  go  where  you  will  be  most  content." 

"My  loving  little  comforter !"  he  said  softly,  and  I  re- 
membered then  the  strange  presentiment  with  which  I  had 
heard  the  words  before. 

"  Ruth,  I  cannot  live  up  there  !  It  would  kill  me  to  see 
the  rooms,  the  drives,  the  streams,  the  hills,  and  think  that 
but  for  me  he  might  be  among  them  now.  It  is  killing  me 
to  breathe  the  air  of  this  place  I"  he  cried  more  excitedly, 
loosing  my  clasp  and  walking  across  the  room.  "I  must 
get  away  from  here,  where  every  stone  and  leaf  arouses  tor- 
turing memories.  Shall  we  go,  little  Ruth?"  he  added 
with  a  quick  change  to  gentleness,  stopping  before  me  and 
raising  my  face  until  he  could  read  my  eyes.  "Will  you 
go  with  me  across  the  waters,  and  there  help  me  begin  a 
new  life  ?  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  the  dear  girl  whom  I 
swore  to  cherish  and  deal  kindly  with?" 

Of  course  I  had  but  one  answer  to  this.  We  made  our 
preparations  quickly  and  quietly.  Fairfax  Hall  was  given 
over  to  Blanche.  The  most  of  the  property  was  hers  by 
Albert's  will,  and  now  the  entail  was  broken  and  the  Hall 
forever  lost  to  the  family.  Two  old  servants,  life-long 
friends  of  Reuben's  and  his  father's  too,  accompanied  us 
to  our  new  home.  Faithful  old  Louis  and  his  equally  loyal 
wife  Deborah,  insisted  upon  sharing  our  self-imposed 
exile.  We  took  many  things  from  our  pretty  English 
home  besides  the  well-filled  pui*se  which  its  sale  brought  us. 

The  parting  from  mamma  and  Agnes  was  bitter,  for  we 
all  felt  that  we  should  never  meet  again  on  earth. 

"It  seems  cruel  to  let  you  go,  my  daughter,"  mamma 
said,  holding  my  hands  in  both  of  hers  as  we  stood  upon  the 
dock.  "But  I  would  not  keep  you  a  moment.  Your  place 
is  by  your  husband's  side.  He  is  a  good  man.  Ever  be 
faithful  and  patient  and  tender  with  him  and  God  will  bless 
you  and  make  you  far  happier  than  your  mother  could." 

How  I  loved  her  for  those  words,  my  dear,  noble  mother ! 
We  came  to  America  and  wandered  fr-om  place  to  place. 
In  vain  Reuben  tried  to  settle  down.  A  spirit  of  unrest 
seemed  to  possess  him.  He  grew  moody  and  despondent. 
Sometimes  I  feared  he  would  lose  his  mind  or  take  his  life 
during  these  spells  of  melancholy. 

God  only  knows  what  a  struggle  I  went  through  to  seem 
cheerful  and  happy  !  But  it  was  a  necessity,  for  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  sadness  on  my  part  increased  his  gloom 
a  hundi-^dfold.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  Southern 
California,  in  a  beautiful,  fertile  region,  which  seemed  to 
bid  us  welcome.  Nearly  all  of  our  household  treasures 
had  disappeared  by  this  time,  but  we  managed  to  make  u 
tiny  home  for  ourselves  and  the  two  devoted  creatures  who 
had  clung  to  us  through  everytliing.  And  here,  amid  the 
soft  fragrance  of  countless  orange  blossoms,  with  grand 
old  mountains  to  guard  her  cradle  bed,  our  darling,  bright- 
eyed  Hespera  first  saw  the  light. 

We  had  been  so  long  childless  that  we  never  thought  to 
have  the  blessing  of  a  little  one  in  our  hearts  and  home ; 
so  our  sweet  daughter  was  doubly  precious  to  us  both.  I 
shall  always  think  that  her  coming  saved  her  father's  life. 
Dearly  as  he  loved  me  he  could  not  even  for  my  sake  throw 
off  the  terrible  burden  which  bowed  him  beneath  its 
weight.  Added  years  but  increased  the  gloom,  the  bitter 
regret,  the  ceaseless  self-reproach.  But  from  the  hour  of 
her  birth  he  seemed  to  forget  his  long  sorrow  and  think 
only  of  the  future,  which  must  be  kept  bright  and  fail*  for 
her. 

"  Let  us  call  her  Hespera,  Ruth,"  he  said  one  evening  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  porch  with  her  in  his  arms. 
The  sun  had  set  a  few  minutes  before,  and  the  evening  star 
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was  unusually  lar^  aiul  biilliant.  **Ske  is  the  beautiful 
bright  eveuiug  star  of  our  lives,  little  wife,  the  crown  and 
gloiy  which  has  blessed  our  Western  home.'* 

I  could  not  object,  though  in  my  heart  I  had  already 
named  her  Agnes.  She  was  from  the  first  remai^kably 
like  my  sister,  and  grew  more  and  moi'e  to  resemble  her 
lovely,  far-away  auntie.  But  I  should  not  have  refused 
Reuben's  wish  had  my  own  been  twice  as  strong.  Besides, 
bis  fancy  pleased  mo  ;  so  she  was  named  Uespei^  Hamil- 
ton Fairfax,  and  bids  fan*  to  be  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  good  old  names  she  bears. 

8he  is  now  nearly  six  years  old  and  a  fine,  healthy  child. 
I  tremble  sometimes  to  think  what  would  become  of  her 
father  if  anything  should  happen  to  her.  She  is  his  very 
life.  He  looks  like  an  old  man  now,  though  he  is  not  yet 
fifty.  His  hair  and  beard  are  snow-white,  and  he  leans 
heavily  upon  his  staff.  Louis  is  still  halo  and  hearty,  our 
main  dependence. 

December  18. 

It  is  two  years  now  since  I  wrote  the  above.  I  open  my 
little  book  to-day  to  record  the  death  of  our  faithful  and 
beloved  Deborah.  There  are  so  few  of  us  that  wo  feel  keenly 
the  loss  of  one.  So  long  as  the  dear  old  nurse  lived  I 
could  view  with  comparative  calm  my  own  failing  health, 
but  now  it  seems  as  if  I  must  live.  Reuben  has  not  no- 
ticed how  weak  I  am  growing,  for  devoted  Deborah  bore 
upon  her  shouldei*s  a  double  burden,  and  so  we  kept  it 
from  him.  Now,  I  fear  he  will  soon  see  how  slight  the  tie 
which  binds  me  to  him,  and  how  will  he  bear  it  ?  For  so 
long  he  has  leaned  upon  me  in  everything,  it  will  be  hard 
to  stand  alone. 

Were  it  not  for  Hespera  I  should  wish  that  he  soon  fol- 
low me,  but  I  cannot  boar  tlie  thought  of  leaving  her  with 
only  Louis  to  guard  her  fi-om  the  world.  If  I  could  but 
get  her  to  Agnes  my  heart  would  be  at  rest. 

January  19. 

I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Louis  to-day,  which  has  i-e- 
lieved  me  greatly.  He  has  promised  me  faithfully  to  take 
Hespera  to  Agnes  upon  her  father's  death,  which  we  both 
think  will  soon  follow  mine.  We  arranged  that  my  jewels 
should  be  sold  to  defiiiy  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
should  there  not  be  money  enough  remaining.  I  can  trust 
Louis,  and  I  shall  now  die  happier.  Agnes  will  be  a  good, 
tender  mother  to  my  darling.  But  while  her  father  lives 
she  must  not  be  paitcd  from  him. 

February  10. 

My  little  daughter  is  a  real  treasure  of  comfort.  She  is 
so  bright  and  thoughtful  and  womanly.  I  have  been  teach- 
ing her  to  write  and  she  can  ah*eady  read  and  sew  very 
nicely  and  do  many  little  things  for  her  father.  She  im- 
derstands  so  well  that  eveiything  must  be  kept  bright  and 
cheerful  before  him,  and  that  she  must  take  good  care  of 
him  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have  told  her  that  I  shall  leave 
her  before  many  days — oh  I  my  baby,  my  darling,  how  can 
I  bear  the  parting ! 

The  remainder  of  the  journal  was  written  in  a  stiff, 
childish  hand,  the  large  round  letters  being  formed  with 
evident  care  and  difficulty  : 

'*  Before  mamma  went  away  to  heaven  she  told  me  to 
write  down  in  her  pi-etty  book  things  I  wanted  to  remem- 
ber. To-day,  papa,  Louis  and  I  have  come  up  on  the 
mountain  to  live.  It  is  the  same  mountain  we  could  see 
from  our  home  in  the  town.  It  is  veiy  rocky,  but  there  is 
some  grass  and  flowers.  We  are  going  to  sleep  in  the 
hammocks  now,  but  papa  and  Louis  are  going  to  make  a 
rock  house.  They  have  a  mule  and  are  going  to  bring  up 
the  things  from  our  other  house.  We  came  in  the  night. 
Papa  said  that  everybody  in  the  town  was  so  wicked  they 
would  want  to  get  me  away  from  him,  so  he  brought  me 
to  a  safe  place.  I  cannot  see  over  tlie  rocks,  and  he  says 
I  must  never  go  away  from  here  or  sit  where  I  cannot  see 
him  or  Louis.  Most  all  day  he  keeps  hold  of  my  hand.  I 
wish  mamma  was  here.       ..... 


*'It  is  June  now,  Louis  says.  There  are  many  little 
flowers.  Every  day  I  pick  a  buuch  and  put  under  mamma's 
picture.  Papa  looks  at  it  all  the  time  and  talks  to  it  a 
great  deal.  Papa  does  not  seem  like  my  old  papa  without 
mamma.  I  wish  he  did.  To-day  he  fixed  a  little  white 
powder  and  showed  me  whei-e  he  put  it  in  mamma's  little 
black  box.  He  told  me  that  some  day  he  should  go  and 
see  mamma.  I  could  know  when  he  had  gone,  for  he 
would  go  to  sleep  and  not  wake  up,  and  then,  he  said,  I 
must  put  the  powder  in  some  water  and  drink  it,  and  as 
soon  as  I  went  to  sleep  I  would  be  with  him  and  mamma. 
I  would  drink  it  to-day  and  go  to  mamma,  but  she  said  I 
must  always  stay  with  papa  and  do  everything  to  make 
him  happy.  He  said  I  must  never  tell  Louis  nor  any  one 
about  the  powder,  and  he  looked  so  queer  that  I  should 
have  been  afraid,  only  it  was  papa. 

"  There  has  been  nothing  to  write  for  a  long  time.  I  only 
write  when  papa  goes  down  the  mountain,  for  mamma 
said  I  must  not  let  him  see  the  book,  as  it  would  make  him 
feel  bad  to  read  all  about  the  sad  time.  He  talks  all  the 
time  about  mamma  and  the  people  in  heaven.  He  says  I 
am  as  large  as  mamma  now,  and  look  just  like  Aunt 
Agnes.  Mamma  told  me  about  her.  Louis  said  he  would 
take  me  to  see  her  some  day,  but  papa  was  angry  then 
and  made  me  promise  to  come  straight  to  Heaven  when  he 
went.  But  I  should  like  to  see  Aunt  Agnes.  Mamma  said 
she  Jived  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  water  but  under 
the  same  stars. 

*  *  There  is  only  papa  and  me  now.  To-day  Louis  went  to 
sleep  in  the  garden.  I  called  him  many  times  but  he  did 
not  wake  up.  So  I  told  papa  that  I  thought  Louis  had 
gone  to  see  mamma.  He  almost  fell  down  when  he  could 
not  make  him  wake  up.  He  put  his  arms  around  me  add 
said,  **  We  will  go  soon  too,  little  Hespera.  Ruth  is  call- 
ing us."  Louis  and  papa  had  made  places  in  the  rocks 
when  we  first  came  up  here.  Papa  put  him  in  one  of  them 
and  rolled  stones  up  before  it. 

'*  I  play  a  great  deal  on  Louis'  violin  now.  He  played  most 
all  the  time,  and  it  seemed  so  still  without  it  that  I  play 
the  pieces  he  taught  me  and  other  music  that  comes  in  my 
fingei-s.     It  is  pretty.    Papa  can  hardly  stand  up  now.     I 

wish  mamma  was  here 

There  is  only  me  now.  To-night  a  beauiiful  man  brought 
papa  home  on  his  horse.  He  went  to  sleep  on  the  moun- 
tain. Now  I  must  drink  the  powder.  I  must  obey  papa, 
and  I  will  be  so  happy  to  see  mamma  again ;  but  I  want  to 
go  first  beyond  the  mountain  and  see  tiie  beautiful  man's 
mamma.  He  said  slie  would  love  me  just  as  mine  did,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  not  wicked.  When  I  looked  in  his  eyes 
something  seemed  to  draw  me  to  him,  and  his  voice  was 
like  music.  He  is  coming  in  the  morning,  but  then  I  shall 
be  in  Heaven.  Only  he  will  have  to  put  me  in  the  rock 
with  papa.  I  will  wear  mamma's  pretty  blue  dress  that 
papa  used  to  kiss,  then  I  shall  look  like  the  picture.  It  is 
dark  now  ;  I  cannot  see  to  write  any  more.  I  wish  I  could 
see  him  once  more  before  I  go." 

So  the  simple  record  closed.  Richard  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  tears  which  dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  gently  replaced 
the  boq^  beneath  the  small  brown  hand. 

"Sweet,  innocent  victim!  Faitliful  daughter!"  said 
Neal  softly.  **  How  inscrutable  to  our  short-sighted  vision 
seems  the  Providence  which  shadowed  at  each  step  the 
noble  life  of  tlie  English  girl  and  allowed  the  sacrifice  of 
her  child.     Saddest  ending  of  the  sad  tragedy  I" 

Richard  Craighill  is  a  middle-aged  man  now.  His  hair 
is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  gray ;  sons  and  daughters 
have  grown  up  around  him,  but  he  still  treasures  a  single 
curl  of  golden  brown,  and  cherishes  tenderly  the  memory 
of  the  beautiful  girl  who  sleeps  among  the  shades  of  San 
Gabriel. 

Emzabbth  Olmis. 
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THE  BETTER  SOLDIER. 


General  Doubleday's  recent  volume  has  revived 
the  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  volunteer  soldiery. 

No  Unprejudiced  person  can  deny  that  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  the  Confederate  soldier  was  worth 
more,  man  for  man,  than  the  Federal  volunteer.  In 
proof  of  this  need  only  be  instanced  the  fact  that  the 
Army  of  Northern  Vii^ginia,  though  constantly  over- 
matched in  numbers  and  having  an  adversary  lavishly 
supplied  with  material,  though  twice  checked  in  its 
purposes  was  never  defeated  until  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg had  depleted  its  ranks  and  the  near  approach  of 
Sherman  had  increased  the  disproportion  of  numbers 
to  a  limit  that  left  no  hope  of  success.  On  the  other 
hand  this  overmatched  army  had  administered  at  least 
three  crushing  and  overwhelming  defeats  upon  its  ad- 
versary. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Confederacy  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  defensive  ;  nor  is  it  strictly 
true.  The  offensive-defensive  is  in  its  risks,  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  little  if  any  different  from  an  offen- 
sive champaign.  This  is  the  strategy  Lee  adopted.  He 
pressed  the  fighting.  All  his  blows  that  were  success- 
ful were  delivered  in  the  aggressive.  He  was  twice 
checked,  but  in  neither  case  did  our  Generals  dare  pur- 
sue the  stricken  enemy. 

•Neither  can  a  difference  in  the  capacities  of  the  respec- 
tive commanders  account  for  it,  though,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  constitutional  hesitancy  of  McClellan  ver}- 
greatly  enhanced  the  real  di.sadvantage  under  which 
the  Federal  forces  acted.  But  after  all  this  lias  been 
weighed,  the  fact  still  remains  apparent  that  the  South- 
em  soldiery  were,  man  for  man,  more  effective  in  that 
conflict  than  the  Northern  volunteer. 

Not  a  little  of  this  greater  effectiveness  Of  the  South- 
ern soldier  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  relation  which  ex- 
isted between  the  rank  and  file  and  their*  immediate 
superiors.  It  was  a  mere  extension  of  the  relatiop  under 
which  they  had  grown  up.  The  leaders  in  the  field 
were  only  the  leaders  at  home  under  a  new  name.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  South  furnished  from  the  outset  a 
most  admirable  corps  of  line  and  staff  officers.  They 
were  just  near  enough  to  their  men  to  permit  familiarity 
and  receive  respect  and  far  enough  from  them  to  pre- 
vent insubordination.  Coming  from  the  same  vicinage 
every  man  knew  his  officer.  The  conunissioned  upstart 
was  far  more  rare  in  the  Confederate  army  than  in  our 
own.  Even  where  the  officer  was  not  personally  known 
to  his  men,  he  represented  a  class  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  follow.  His  right  to  lead  was  as  instinctive 
as  their  willingness  to  follow. 

Another  thing  that  made  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
soldiers'  effectiveness  was  the  superiority  of  tl^ir  dis- 
cipline. No  doubt  many  of  our  officers  will  demur  to 
this  proposition.  It  has  been  the  fashion  among  both 
officers  and  men  of  the  North  to  sneer  at  the  discipline 
of  the  Confederate  army.  It  is  true  that  in  non-essen- 
tials we  very  greatly  excelled  them.  To  the  very  last 
the  drill  of  most  of  the  Southern  regiments  was  slack, 
dribbling  and  uneven.  They  neither  marched,  wheeled 
nor  handled  their  arms  with  the  smartness,  precision 
and  regularity  which  characterized  our  troops.  In  the 
sense  in  which  our  generals  used  the  term  they  were 
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"  new  recruits"  till  the  end  of  the  war.  There  never 
was  an  hour  that  we  could  not  beat  them  on  dress  pa- 
rade and  review  even  with  half  their  numbers.  In  the 
essentials  of  discipline,  however,  they  far  excelled  us. 
For  neglect  of  duty  their  men  were  punished  and  pun- 
ished speedily  and  severely.  Strangely  enough  they  did 
not  (so  far  as  the  writer  has  learned)  whip  at  all 
though  the  whipping-post  stood  in  the  shadow  of  every 
court  house  in  the  Confederacy,  while  our  army  was  pre- 
pared for  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  by  the  degrading  spec- 
tacle of  the  whipping  of  two  deserters  from  their  regular 
brigade. 

So  far  ass  possible  the  Confederate  officers  allowed 
their  men  to  take  their  own  course,  thereby  pre- 
serving their  individuality  and  securing  all  the  more 
readily  their  obedience  in  matters  of  real  importance. 
Besides  that,  the  Southern  soldier  was  not  so  impor- 
tant a  political  integer  as  his  Northern  compeer.  If 
punishment  was  necessary,  it  was  meted  out  to  him 
without  fear  of  future  consequences  to  the  officer. 
Of  the  officers  this  was  not  true.  During  the  whole 
war  there  were  very  few  if  any  instances  in  which 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
punished  with  any  greater  severity  than  by  being 
cashiered  or  degraded  to  the  ranks ;  while  in  our  army, 
imprisonment,  the  ball  and  chain,  shaving  the  head, 
drumming  through  the  camp,  and  other  nondescript 
punishments  tended  to  degrade  the  rank  of  the  subal- 
tern who  was  only  distinguished  from  his  men  by  the 
commission  which  he  held.  In  trivialities,  the  Southern 
soldier  was  generally  a  slouch  with  impunity ;  but  when 
it  came  to  a  real  neglect  of  dut}',  straggling,  pillaging, 
cowardice  and  desertion,  the  terror  of  swifl  and  terrible 
punishment  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  "Wliat  is 
that  ?  "  the  writer  once  asked  a  Confederate  prisoner 
as  we  looked  down  upon  the  camp  of  his  division  and 
saw  a  body  of  troops  paraded  and  from  the  centre  shoot 
up.a  puff  of  white  smoke.  *'  Wal,"  was  the  cool  reply, 
"  I  reckon  it's  ole  Bragg  a-startin'  a  new  graveyard ; 
t'other  must  be  nigh  al^out  full."  Bragg  was  not  a  very 
successful  general.  He  seemed  to  lack  all  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances.  But  it  was  the  army 
thus  trained  to  obedience  that,  under.  Gen.  Joe  Johns- 
ton, made  the  wonderful  backward  movement  from 
Resaca  to  Atlanta — a  movement  not  equaled  in  bril- 
liancy, completeness  and  difficulty  by  any  other  upon 
either  side  during  the  war,  unless  it  be  the  death- 
grapple  around  Petersburg. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Southern  soldier  had  no  little 
advantage  at  the  beginning  in  the  fact  that  his  home 
life  had  been  much  more  primitive,  nearer  to  that  of  the 
camp,  than  the  Northern  men  of  that  generation  had 
generally  experienced.  Corn  bread,  bacon,  beaten  bis- 
cuits and  coffee  had  been  the  staples  of  his  food.  Nearly 
all  of  them  too,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  this  simple  but  nutritious  fare.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  trayel  on  foot  or  horseback 
over  country  and  limit  their  needs  to  the  capacity  of 
the  saddle-bags.  They  were  therefore  less  inclined  to 
overload  themselves  and  better  able  to  subsist  on  and 
prepare  their  rations.  These  facts  did  much  to  render 
possible  that  facility  of  movement  on  which  their  early 
successes  so  much  depended. 


THE   BETTER  SOLDIER. 
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The  chief  difference  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  soldier  has  been  almost  overlooked  by  thos^ 
who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  Southern  sol- 
dier had  absolute  confidence,  not  only  in  his  officer  and 
leaders,  but  in  himself  and  his  fellow.  The  boast  that 
one  Southern  man  could  whip  five  Yankees,  though  it 
did  not  prove  itself  a  fact,  was  unquestionably  equiv- 
alent to  a  dupUcation  of  the  Southern  army.  The 
Southern  soldier  believed  most  devoutly  in  the  martial 
superiority  of  the  Southron  and  it  gave  him  a  con- 
fidence in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  prowess.  The  Southern  leaders,  to  a 
man  almost,  were  impressed  with  the  same  belief. 
The  idea  of  Southern  impetuosity,  daring  and  reck- 
lessness, repeated  year  after  year  with  a  boastful  exag- 
geration attending  each  repetition,  had  become  a 
part  of  every  Southern  man's  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. The  leaders  beUeved  that  if  they  could  press 
the  fight  and  overpower  the  North  at  the  outset,  they 
would  win.  To  do  this  they  relied  on  the  native 
daring  and  impetuosity  of  theii  men.  Their  first  step, 
therefore,  was  to  transform  a  professedly  defensive  into 
an  offensive  war.  This  was  the  very  means  of  all 
others  likely  to  make  such  troops  effective.  To  require 
miracles  of  them  was  to  presuppose  marvelous  power 
in  them.  The  campaigns  of  Jackson  were  Napoleon  in 
Italy  over  again.  With  new  troops  drawn  from  a  peo- 
ple puffed  up  with  military  vanity  and  overflowing  with 
confidence  in  themselves,  he  rushed  from  point  to  point, 
from  one  marvelous  success  to  another,  giving  no  time 
for  consideration  or  apprehension  on  the  part  of  his 
soldiery.  By  constant  employment  and  repeated  vic- 
tories he  transformed  them  into  veterans  before  they 
had  fairly  learned  the  movements  from  line  into  column 
and  their  reversals.  The  Southern  soldier,  the  South- 
em  leader,  the  Southern  subordinate,  the  Southern  war 
policy  and  the  antecedent  Southern  life,  were  all  in  ex- 
quisite harmony.  The  Confederacy  lacked  perfectness 
of  detail — the  machinery  of  organization  and  the  ma^ 
chine  soldier ;  but  it  had,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater 
value,  an  absolute  fitness  and  proportion  of  its  different 
elements  and  an  abiding  confidence  in  its  superiority 
over  its  adversary. 

But  this  was  only  half  the  advantage  derived  from 
this  belief.  The  Northern  soldier  and  the  Northern 
leaders  believed  it  also.  To  the  Northern  mind  the 
Southerner  was  a  being  especially  (Relighting  in  blood 
and  war.  The  supenority  of  the  Southern  volunteer 
ibrces  was  at  the  outset  conceded  directly  or  indirectly 
byaU. 

The  North  openly  and  professedly  put  its  hope  of  suc- 
cess first  of  all  in  the  regular  army  and  after  that  in  its 
preponderance  in  numbers,  mechanical  skill  and  material 
resources.  The  Northern  leader  as  a  rule  looked  with 
perfect  contempt  on  the  untrained  volunteer.  He  dwelt 
forever  on  the  fact  that  the  Southern  soldier  was  trained 
to  arms  and  horsemanship  from  his  boyhood.  He 
assumed  the  aggressive  at  first  simply  because  it  was  a 
political  necessity.  The  first  Bull  Run  campaign  was 
made  against  the  protest  of  the  actual  commander  of 
our  forces.  The  only  hope  our  officers  had  of  success 
lay  in  the  fact  that  we  had  the  "regulars"  and  thought 
we  outnumbered  the  enemy  very  considerably. 

As  for  the  soldiery,  the  general  feeling  was  that  while 
they  were  physically  a  match,  man  for  nSan,  for  their 
adversaries,  the  latter  had  previously  led  a  sort  of  a  semi- 
civilized  life  of  which  fighting  had  been  a  main  element 
and  that  they  would  naturally  have  the  advantage  on 
their  side  at  the  outset.  The  soldiers,  like  the  leaders 
of  the  Northern  armies,  relied  on  time,  numbers,  drill 


and  equipment  to  overcome  the  tacitly-admitted  per- 
sonal ascendancy  of  the  Southern  soldiers. 

It  is  true  there  was  an  abundance  of  boasting.  The 
press  and  the  stump  orators  and  sometimes  the  soldiers 
themselves  ridiculed  the  claim  of  the  Southern  man  to 
individual  superiority  as  the  clamor  of  the  cowardly 
braggadocio.  It  was  the  whistling  of  the  boy  who  passes 
the  graveyard  at  night — the  louder  it  grew  the  less  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  it.  The  congressmen  and  camp 
followers  who  went  in  the  wake  of  our  army  to  the  first 
Bull  Run  put  their  confidence  in  the  little  iMind  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  the  greater  effectiveness,  as  they  deemed 
it,  of  our  artillery. 

As  ample  proof  of  this  state  of  mind  it  is  necessary  only 
to  recall  the  abject  terror  that  was  produced  throughout 
all  the  land  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Black  Horse 
Cavalry" — a  legion  by  no  means  formidable  in  numbers 
nor  remarkable  for  actual  feats  of  arms.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  Confederacy's  existence,  however,  the 
bare  name  of  this  death's-head-and-bloody-bones  corps 
was  worth  more  to  her  cause  than  ten  thousand  of  the 
best  trained  soldiery  on  earth  could  have  been.  The 
Southern  soldier  went  into  battle  confident  of  his  own 
prowess  and  despising  his  foe.  The  Northern  soldier 
entered  the  conflict  determined  to  do  his  best,  not 
shrinking  from  his  duty,  but  overestimating  his  adver- 
sary and  underestimating  himself. 

This  disparity  of  spirit — not  of  soldierly  qualities — 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  issue  of  the  first  general 
engagement  and  the  accession  of  the  over-cautious 
McClellan  to  the  command,  with  his  confidence  in  pipe- 
clay and  dress  parade  and  his  overwhelming  dread  of 
General  Lee  and  Southern  impetuosity.  The  secret  of 
Grant's  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  these.  He  considered  the  Northern  volunteer  as 
fully  a  match  for  his  Southern  adversary  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  whenever  he  believed  himself  to 
have  the  advantage  in  numbers  or  position.  He  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  quickest  way  to  make  a  recruit 
a  veteran  was  to  let  him  share  the  sweets  of  victory. 
To  this,  more  than  all  other  qualities,  his  success  was 
due.  Instead  of  opposing  the  enemy  with  "  time  and 
tactics,"  he  threw  his  columns  against  them  and  taught 
his  men  their  tactics  under  fire. 

Had  the  North  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  that 
appreciation  of  its  own  fighting  capacity,  with  that  con- 
fidence in  the  soldierly  qualities  of  its  citizens  which 
the  war  gave,  the  struggle  would  have  been  of  short 
duration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Southern  soldier 
had  appreciated  at  the  outset  the  qualities  of  the  North- 
em  volunteer  as  he  did  when  the  war  ended,  that  self- 
confidence  which  was  the  chief  element  of  his  superior- 
ity would  have  vanished  and  the  magnificent  record  he 
has  made  would  never  have  been  written. 

These  conditions  can  never  be  paralleled  again.  They 
do  not  inhere  in  the  people  of  either  section.  They 
were  purely  temporary  and  fortuitous.  The  South  had 
no  real  advantage  in  the  familiarity  of  its  people  with 
firearnfe.  It  is  doubtful  even  if  as  large  a  proportion  of 
their  armies  as  of  our  Northern  regiments  were  accus- 
tomed to  arms  of  precision.  So  too  their  horsemanship 
was  a  thing  more  fanciful  than  real,  at  least  in  its  re- 
sults. It  was  the  confidence  the  Southern  soldier  had  in 
himself  and  his  leader,  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  himself  and  an  overestimate  of  his  adversary  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  soldier  that  made  the  chief 
difference. 

In  a  future  war  between  the  sections  all  these  condi- 
tions would  be  reversed,  and  from  the  outset  the  advan- 
tage in  confidence  and  spirit  would  be  with  the  Northern 
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army.  The  magic  of  the  old  boast  has  been  broken  and 
the  memory  of  defeat  would  weigh  the  Southern  sol- 
dier down  with  apprehension  of  disaster  justes  it  did 
the  Northern  volunteer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
In  the  actual  soldierly  qualities  of  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  there  is  probably  but  little  difference. 
All  the  talk  about  the  impetuosity,  reckless  daring 
and  joy  of  battle  which  is  said  to  characterize  the 
South  in  contrast  with  the  North  is  mere  twaddle. 
The  charge  at  Mission  Bidge,  when  the  army  of  Grant 
outran  his  orders  and  went  to  the  summit  instead  of 
entrenching  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  was  the  great 
miracle  of  impetuosity  of  the  whole  war.  On  the  other 
hand,the  claim  of  greater  staunchness — of  stubborn  bull- 
dog grip — on  the  part  of  the  North  is  equally  nonsense. 
Petersburg  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  power  of  the 
South  to  stand  punishment.  The  man  who  could  boast 
of  the  superior  staying  power  of  the  North  with  the 


facts  of  that  marvelous  defense  before  him  exceeds  in 
assurance  the  traditional  government  mule.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  mere  soldierly  qualities  the 
men  of  the  two  sections  are  very  fairly  balanced.  Each 
has  certain  advantages  which  are  counterbalanced  by 
certain  deficiencies.  The  South  has  a  better  general  pre- 
paration for  camp  life  while  the  North  has  more  inge- 
nuity and  is  better  able  to  supply  deficiencies  of  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  The  North  lias  more  intelligence 
but  the  South  has  more  homogeneity.  The  Southern 
soldier  can  subsist  on  less  and  the  Northern  volunteer 
will  more  intelligently  husband  his  resources  and  secure 
himself  against  disease.  In  short,  we  believe  that  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  a  suddenly  recruited  army 
drawn  from  each  section  for  service  against  a  common 
enemy  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  no  unprejudiced  ob- 
server could  find  ground  on  which  to  base  an  intelli- 
gent preference.  A  Union  Veteran. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight.  A 
man  and  a  boy  were  husking  com  in  a  hillside  field 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  a  valley  once  so 
celebrated  for  wealth  and  fertiUty  that  the  early  pioneers 
looked  upon  this  favorite  hunting-ground  of  the  Iro- 
quois as  the  ne  pltis  ultra  of  a  farmer's  desires.  To 
be  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  even  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  to  occupy  the  most  enviable  of  agricultural 
locations.  Of  varied  soil,  pleasantly  undulated,  richly 
wooded — the  forest  giving  place  to  the  most  succulent 
herbage  which  grew  imder  the  settler's  feet  whenever 
his  axe  let  in  the  sunlight — it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Dutchman  cheated  Skenandoah  and  the  Yankee  looked 
with  covetous  eyes  from  the  rocky  hill  of  New  England 
upon  its  milk-and-honey  flowing  slopes.  PrincipaUties 
were  canned  out  of  its  rich  acreage.  The  landmarks  of 
the  Livingstones,  the  Schuylers,  the  Van  Renssalaers, 
bounded  realms  worthy  of  a  Palatine.  Towns  and  cities 
grew  up  within  them.  Lesser  farms  filled  in  the  uneven 
jointure  of  their  borderings.  To  own  even  the  out- 
skirts of  the  valley  was  enousjh  to  make  the  possessor  en- 
vied. The  first  Puritan  owner  of  the  tributary  valley  in 
which  the  field  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  situated, 
had  seized  a  precarious  foothold  between  the  duchies  of 
two  contending  families  and  gleefully  named  his  insecure 
possession  Paradise  Bay.  There  was  no  bay  at  all  and 
the  neighborhood  was  anything  but  paradisaical  to  the 
intruder.  lie  was  in  the  valley,  however,  and  content, 
he  and  his  descendants,  thinking  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  desired  until  the  wonder-working  To-day  rushed 
by  them,  lifted  the  gateways  of  the  West,  and  under  the 
setting  sun,  revealed  marvels  which  dwarfed  with  daily 
facts  the  wildest  fancies  of  the  Orient. 

The  time  of  which  we  write  was  near  the  waking 
from  a  long  slumber.  The  canal  which  stretches  from 
lake  to  river  was  still  the  main  avenue  of  transit  east- 
ward and  westward  through  the  Empire  State.  Beyond 
that  the  steamer  and  the  stage-coach  held  sway.  The 
grosser  products  of  the  West  consumed  themselves  before 
they  reached  the  Eastern  market.     The  cattle  and  swine 
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stretched  away  in  endless  droves  across  the  States  tying 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  The  sustentation  of  these 
while  on  the  way  to  the  Eastern  market  enriched  the 
farmers  along  the  route  more  than  those  who  reared 
and  drove.  Cheese  sold  at  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie  then 
at  three  cents  a  pound.  That  very  year  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fat  sheep  were  slaughtered  in  Ohio  for  the 
hides  and  tallow — only  the  hams  and  tongues  being 
saved  for  food.  The  West  was  open ;  was  known  to  be 
full  of  possibilities.  It  teemed  with  food  but  yet  was 
poor.  The  East  was  at  its  zenith.  Every  industry  was 
quick.  Labor  was  in  abundance  and  yet  in  demand. 
Wages  were  low  and  so  were  supplies.  There  were  few 
centres  of  population  and  still  fewer  unoccupied  arable 
regions.  Life  and  labor  were  evenly  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  The  whole  land  was  a  bursting  hive — a 
magazine  of  possibihty. 

We  were  still  a  land  of  hand-workers.  There  was  not 
a  mower  or  liarvester  then  in  existence.  Xo  house  con- 
tained a  sewing-machine.  The  telegraph  began  at  Wash- 
ington and  ended  at  New  York  twelve  months  before. 
The  land  was  lighted  with  candles  after  nightfalL  The 
spinning-wheel  and  shuttle  sounded  in  every  farmer's 
house.  Butter  was  unmarketable  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  dairy.  The  steam  saw-mill  had  just  begun  to  de- 
vour the  forest.  From  East  to  West  was  the  pilgrimage 
of  a  Ufe ;  from  North  to  South  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  migratory  fever  that  New  England  breeds,  made 
the  valley  the  great  highway  of  the  seekers  for  the  sun- 
set. The  Yankee  overran  the  Dutchman  and  the  great 
thoroughfare  transformed  him.  Along  the  Moliawk  ran 
the  line  of  the  homogeneous.  It  linked  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  Dutchman  became  first  an  innkeeper,  then 
an  immigrant,  and  then  the  Clutes  and  the  Van  Slaicks 
were  lost  in  the  great  sea  of  American  life  that  knows 
little  of  its  origin  and  cares  less.  The  great  estates,  the 
lordly  landowners  remained,  but  the  towns  and  villages 
and  the  hillside  farms  were  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
New  England  life.     It  was  a  sort  of  half-way  house. 

Beyond  was  the  West  and  possibility ;  here  was  frui- 
tion. The  rich  were  lavish  in  an  abundance  which  was 
not  yet  coveted  by  the  keen  eye  of  commerce.  The 
poor  had  enough,  and  in  the  comforts  of  life  were  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  rich.  The  lord  of  a  thousand  acres 
Eat  with  his  harvesters  at  dinner.  lie  who  counted  his 
possessions  by  the  square  mile  kept  open  house  for  the 
wayfarer.  The  epoch  of  haste  had  not  come.  The  sun 
rose  quietly  and  set  at  leisure.  A  day's  journey  was  a 
serious  matter.  The  canvas-covered  wagon  was  the  ark 
of  trade.  The  saddle  was  the  emblem  of  speed.  Men 
slept  yet  in  their  bed«.  The  day  bcj]:an  with  the  dawn 
and  not  with  the  train's  arrival.  The  turnpike  was 
still  the  great  artery  of  trade.  The  highways  were 
dusty  and  populous.     There  was  time  to  live.     Brawn 
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aad  brain  went  liand  in  hand.  Every  life  touched  na- 
ture. Like  Anteus  we  felt  the  earth  beneath  our  feet 
and  were  strong.  We  liad  vanquished  Nature  and  sat 
by  the  Indus  of  Time  weeping  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

It  was  not  long  to  continue  thus.  Already  the  foot- 
steps of  the  prince  were  at  the  portals  of  the  silent 
palace.  The  age  of  miracles  was  about  to  dawn.  With- 
in a  year  the  gold  of  California ;  within  a  decade  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  mower,  the  thresher,  the 
sewing-machine,  petroleum,  gas — ah  I  so  many  won- 
ders that  they  that  wrought  before  forgot  their  cun- 
ning and  learned  anew  to  guide  rather  than  do,  to  stand 
by  and  direct  the  goblins  whom  science  had  evoked 
from  earth  and  air  and  sea  to  do  their  bidding. 

The  man  and  the  boy  still  wrought  together  in  the 
field.  The  com  stood  in  serried  shocks  between  the  rows 
from  which  it  had  been  cut.  The  outer,  weather-beaten 
leaves  flapped  brokenly  in  the  wind.  Here  and  there  a 
yellow  ear  peeped  out.  The  close-bound  top  and  the 
wide-spread  base  made  an  extempore  rick  that  promised 
a  sturdy  defense  of  the  treasures  which  it  held  even 
against  winter  storms.  But  the-  farmer  had  no  idea  of 
trusting  his  crop  to  this  protection.  To  husk  and  house 
it  properly  was  the  greater  part  of  his  "  fall  work,"  as 
it  was  called.  It  was  hardly  past  the  iieriod  of  the 
Indian  summer  yet,  though  the  maples  were  almost 
bare;  the  birches  showed  their  white  arms  on  the 
hillside ;  the  beeches  had  grown  brown  and  the  seared 
leaves  were  whirling  in  weird  dances  along  the  hillsides. 

One  of  the  shocks  of  maize  ("  stooks  "  they  were  called 
upon  the  Mohawk)  had  been  thrown  down  and  the  band 
that  confined  the  top  loosened.  Upon  one  side  of  this 
knelt  the  man ;  upon  the  other  sat  the  boy.  Each  held  in 
his  right  hand  a  sharp  skewer  of  buckhom  which  was 
fastened  by  a  leather  thong  about  his  middle  finger.  With 
the  left  hand  he  drew  toward  him  the  dry  rustling 
stalks,  quickly  seized  the  ear  and  thrusting  the  buck- 
hom "husking-pin"  as  it  is  called,  through  the  dry 
shuck,  stripped  down  the  husk,  first  upon  one  side,  then 
upon  the  other ;  and  then  breaking  off  the  ear  with  a 
quick  jerk  threw  it  upon  the  golden  pile  which  lay  where 
the  shock  had  stood.  As  the  stalks  collected  each  busker 
put  them  beneath  his  knees  and  so  advanced  toward 
each  ojher  through  the  rifled  shock. 

The  man  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  smooth-shaven  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  strong,  heavy-browed,  with 
a  prominent  sharply  cut  nose  and  a  mouth  whose  mo- 
bile under  lip  and  flexible  comers  showed  a  mental  ac- 
tivity clearly  indicated  also  by  the  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  physical  movements.  He  was  clad  in  a 
blue  frock  with  overalls  of  the  same  material,  and  wore 
also  a  sort  of  leather  garment  like  a  smith's  apron,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  cut  open  below  and  strapped  about  each 
leg.  His  black  felt  hat,  straight-brimmed  in  fVont  and 
slightly  upturned  behind,  showed  marks  of  use  but  still 
more  evident  marks  of  thrift  and  respectability. 

The  frock  open  at  the  throat  revealed  a  bit  of  white 
linen  and  a  black  silk  tie,  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rough  outer  habiliments  but  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  strong  earnest  face  above.  His  hands  were 
broad  and  strong  but  deft  and  supple.  His  eyes  rested 
intently  upon  his  work,  but  the  movement  of  his  lip 
and  the  quick  humorous  flash  of  his  eye  showed  that  his 
thought,  was  busy  elsewhere  and  that  the  quick  play  of 
his  hands  was  half  unconscious.  It  needed  but  a  glance 
to  tell  that  this  man  was  of  that  class  unmatched  in  any 
other  land,  the  American  Farmer — Gentleman  and  La- 
borer in  one — Servant  and  King.  This  man,  husking 
maize  upon  the  hillside,  might  sway  a  senate  or  lead  an 


army  as  easily  as  he  fought  the  battle  of  life  with  na- 
ture. He  was  a  good  type  of  that  democracy  which 
always  surprises  the  world  when  the  strain  is  put  upon 
it.  Unconscious  of  any  rank  above  himself  and  compas- 
sionate of  any  tliat  may  be  below,  he  seems  bom  to 
self-reliance  and  success.  Content  to  do  what  he  finds 
to  be  done,  respectful  of  himself  and  mindful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  his  real  power  is  unknown  even  to  him- 
self until  occasion  places  some  new  burden  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  then  the  world  wonders  that  it  has  found  an 
Ajax.  He  is  the  Cromwell  who  comes  fh)m  the  fens  to 
grasp  the  "fool's  bauble"  fh>m  the  hands  of  weaklings. 

The  boy  was  a  type  as  well  as  the  father.  His  dozen 
years  might  have  been  more  or  less,  so  &r  as  one  might 
judge  ftom  appearances.  Small,  weazened  in  look  and 
feature,  and  of  the  sallow  dullness  of  complexion  so 
often  found  in  the  American  farmer-boy,  his  counte- 
nance was  redeemed  from  the  commonplace  by  the  keen 
blue  eye  and  the  full  red  lips  which,  even  when  puck- 
ered into  a  whistle,  showed  character  and  life.  Instead 
of  kneeling  by  the  shock  the  boy  had  rolled  one  of  the 
many  big  yellow  pumpkins  which  were  scattered  over 
the  field,  to  his  side  of  the  shock  of  corn,  and  sat  upon  it 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  contentedly  under  the  stalks. 
He  worked  neither  with  the  energy  displayed  by  his 
father — for  the  relation  was  manifest — nor  with  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  hireling.  Sometimes  he  husked  ear  for 
ear  with  his  father ;  then  he  would  sit  and  watch  him 
dreamily  or  dawdle  with  some  peculiarity  of  the  ear  his 
liands  laid  bare.  More  than  once  he  amused  himself 
by  throwing  bits  of  stone  or  nubbins  of  com  at  a  small 
dog,  a  long-haired  mongrel  with  bright  eyes,  whose 
fleecy  coat  had  become  matted  with  cockle-burs  and 
Spanish-needles  until  it  was  hard  to  say  what  might  have 
been  its  original  color.  The  dog  had  dug  for  moles  in 
the  cornfield,  yelped  after  rabbits  in  the  alders  that  grew 
along  a  little  brook  that  intersected  it,  barked  at  gray 
squirrels  in  the  wood  above  and  now  sat  beside  the  heap 
of  slender  twelve-rowed  ears  of  yellow  flint  (to  which 
the  &ther  added  an  ear  with  every  second  almost  with 
the  regularity  of  a  pendulum  stroke),  with  his  tongue 
out  and  his  muddy  nose  pointed  toward  the  house  be- 
low, as  if  suggesting  that  his  day's  work  was  done  and 
done  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

It  was  getting  toward  nightfall.  A  wind  had 
sprung  up  from  the  northwest.  The  sky  grew  dark  and 
leaden.  The  boy  began  to  shiver.  The  horses  which 
liad  been  quietly  hitched  to  the  wagon  at  some  distance 
feeding  out  of  the  box,  began  to  whinny  and  grow  rest- 
less. All  at  once  the  man  seemed  to  waken  from  his 
preoccupation.  His  hands  lagged  at  their  work  as  he 
glanced  up  at  the  sky  and  noted  the  signs  of  the  weather 
with  a  quick,  shrewd  intelligence. 

*'  Hello,  Martin,"  said  he,  "-  what's  this  ?  Vow  if  it 
don't  look  as  though  'twas  going  to  snow.  If  it  was 
two  weeks  later  I  should  think  we  were  going  to  have 
an  old  rouser  from  the  nor'west.  It's  getting  cold,  too. 
Makes  you  shiver,  does  it  ?" — noticing  the  boy's  quiver- 
ing chin.  "Well,  I  don't  wonder.  Let  me  see,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  large  silver  watch  from  beneath 
his  jacket  and  consulting  its  face,  "  I  wanted  to  finish 
this  row  of  stooks,  but  it's  now  four  o'clock,  and  to- 
morrow is  'lection  day.  We'll  do  this  one,  pick  up  the 
com  and  quit  work  for  to-day.  Come  on,  let's  have  it 
done  with  in  a  hurry." 

The  boy  who  had  listened  with  evident  pleasure  to  this 
conclusion  added  a  few  ears  to  the  pile  with  unusual 
alacrity  and  then  began  to  scrutinize  the  sky  himself. 

"Father?" 

"Yes?" 
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^^  What  made  you  say  you  thought  it  would  snow  ?" 

*-*"  Looks  like  it " — ^not  raiding  his  eyes  nor  intermitting 
his  work. 

The  son  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly : 

''  I  don't  see  how  you  know." 

'*  Why  there,"  said  the  father  stretching  his  arm  to- 
ward the  north,  **  off  there  in  the  northwest,  where  the 
wind  comes  from,  don't  you  see  that  dull  heavy  hank  of 
clouds  ?" 

"  Yes  "—doubtfully.     "  Is  that  snow  ?" 

"  Well,  it  may  be.  If  it  hadn't  been  such  a  mild 
season  or  was  a  Uttle  later  I  should  say  it  was.  Besides  if 
you  look  across  the  valley  you  can  just  see  the  steeple  at 
Rockboro.  In  good  weather  you  can  see  the  whole 
town  though  it  is  most  ten  miles  away.  That  is  sure 
to  mean  a  storm  and  a  big  one  too." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  except  the  rustling 
of  the  cornstalks.    Then  the  son  : 

"  Father  ?" 

"Yes?" 

"  If  it  storms  very  bad  will  they  hold  the  'lection  just 
the  same  ?" 

"  Just  the  same.  It's  one  of  the  things  that's  never 
put  off  for  the  weather,  my  son,  though  I  'spect  it 
makes  some  difference  in  the  result.  At  least  they 
always  claim  it  does." 

"What  difference?" 

"  Well,  flEiir  weather  may  be  better  for  one  party  and 
bad  weather  better  for  another." 

"  How  many  parties  are  there,  father  ?" 

"  Three — Democrats  and  Whigs  and  Barnburners." 

"  What  do  they  mean  by  '  Barnburners,'  father  ?" 

"  That's  the  new  party.  Barnburners  is  a  nickname 
ttiat's  given  them.  They  call  themselves  the  Liberty 
party  and  Free  Soil  party.  Other  folks  call  them  Abo- 
littonists,  sometimes. ' ' 

"  You're  a  Whig,  ain't  you  father  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  s'pose  so;"  (musingly,)  "I've  always 
▼oted  that  ticket  an'  s'pose  I  will  agin'." 

"Which  party  is  it  that's  for  General  Taylor  ?" 

"That's  the  Whig  party." 

"I  hope  they'll  win,  anyhow." 

"You  do  ?"  glancing  at  him  with  an  amused  smile. 
"Why?" 

"  'Coz  he  fit  the  Mexicans !" 

"Ha !  ha !  ha  I"  roared  the  father  in  hearty  sonorous 
tones,  which  echoed  over  the  valley  with  singular  clear- 
ness owing  to  proximity  of  the  coming  storm.  The 
boy's  face  flushed. 

"  What  makes  you  laugh  ?  Ain't  that  a  good  reason  ?" 

"Grood  or  bad,"  said  the  father,  still  laughing,  "it's 
ttie  only  one  anybody  has  yet  been  able  to  give.  So  I 
s'pose  it  will  have  to  do." 

They  finished  the  shock  as  he  spoke,  and  as  he  rose 
he  showed  himself  a  man  of  powerful  frame.  He  glanced 
at  the  clouds  again  and  said  : 

"Get  the  l^skets,  Martie,  while  I  bind  up  these 
stalks  and  we  will  be  out  of  this  in  a  jifl}\" 

The  boy  ran  for  the  baskets — great  bushel  measures — 
and  came  back  warmed  by  the  exercise.  The  com  was 
piled  in  one,  shaken  down  and  heaped  up,  and  the 
faUier,  perching  it  lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  carried  it 
to  the  wagon,  a  few  rods  away,  while  the  son  filled  the 
other.  T^e  afternoon's  husking  was  soon  loaded,  and 
they  drove  away  to  the  house  and  in  upon  the  threshing 
floor  of  the  great  red  bam  that  flanked  the  house  upon 
the  hillside  below.  As  they  were  unharnessing  the 
horses  the  boy  asked,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  doubt 
as  to  a  favorable  answer : 


"  Father,  may  I  go  to  the  'lection  to-morrow  ?" 

"Go  to  'lection?  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
father,  thoughtfully,  as  he  rubbed  the  horse  he  had  un- 
harnessed with  a  handful  of  straw.  "What  do  you 
want  to  go  for  ?" 

"  Just  to  see  how  it's  done,  sir." 

"  How  what  is  done  ?"  asked  the  father,  looking  at 
him  thoughtfully. 

"  How  a  President's  made,  I  s'pose." 

"  How  a  President's  made,  eh  ?"  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  deep  gray  eyes.  '  *  That's  not  so  bad,  Martin.  That's 
about  all  the  makin'  they  get.  Yes,  you  may  go  and 
see  how  a  President's  made  and  who  makes  him,  and 
all  about  it  that  you  can  learn  by  looking  on  and  listen- 
ing. But  remember,  my  son,  that  you  must  not  ask 
questions  nor  get  in  the  way,  nor  be  any  trouble  to  any 
one.  I  shall  most  likely  be  busy  countin'  the  votes,  and 
you  must  come  home  in  good  time  to  do  the  chores." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  was  the  glad  reply. 

Martin  Kortright  dreamed  all  night  of  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  which  he  was  to  unravel  on  the  morrow. 

The  boy  had  been  in  bed  an  hour.  The  clock  struck 
nine.  The  farmer  put  a^'ay  his  newspaper ;  his  wife 
laid  aside  her  knitting  and  brought  the  Bible  and  laid  it 
on  the  table  before  her  husband.  He  read  a  chapter, 
gravely  and  solemnly  but  in  tones  that  echoed  through 
the  silent  house  thrilling  with  the  tremor  of  a  strong 
man's  earnestness.  Then  the  husband  and  wife  knelt  in 
prayer.  Her  head  was  bowed  upon  the  low,  cushioned 
rocker  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  while  his  hands 
grasped  the  heavy  wooden  "  Windsor "  chair  he  had 
occupied,  and  his  strong  face  showed  over  its  back 
as  he  prayed.  Harrison  Kortright  was  a  positive  man 
in  all  things,  but  in  his  religion,  especially  so.  If  he  had 
ever  been  troubled  with  doubt,  it  had  long  since  been 
exorcised.  That  he  meant  to  walk  with  God  no  one 
could  doubt  who  looked  at  him.  He  was  not  soft  and 
loving  and  sweet  of  temper,  but  he  was  in  earnest  and 
would  have  fought  for  his  faith  or  died  for  it  without  a 
murmur ;  though  he  would  have  much  preferred  the 
fighting  to  the  dying.  His  earnestness  somewhat  im- 
paired what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  reverence.  The 
God  he  worshiped,  was  an  approachable  every-day 
being.  In  his  prayers  he  spoke  to  this  Omnipotent  face 
to  fkce  and  was  quite  unabashed  by  the  fact  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  come  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal, 
for  he  felt  that  he  came  by  virtue  of  a  divine  right.  The 
God  to  whom  his  family  altar  had  been  builded  was  the 
One,  Almighty,  Invisible  Eternal,  but  then  he  had  been 
bidden  to  come  before  him  with  boldness  and  he  came 
in  simple  obedience  to  that  command,  and  he  poured  out 
the  desires  of  an  earnest,  honest  heart.  Outside,  the 
snow  fell  upon  the  window-ledge,  silent  and  soft.  The 
great  Hakes  came  noiselessly  against  the  pane.  The 
heaps  grew  higher  and  higher  upon  the  sash.  The  voice 
of  the  worshiper  went  beyond  the  walls — out  into  the 
snowy  night  which  muffled  its  tones  to  a  soft  murmur. 
The  candlelight  shone  upon  the  white  flocculence  and 
made  a  golden  pathway  upward  from  the  window-seat 
toward  the  sky.  As  he  prayed  a  face  looked  in  at  the 
window — ^gave  a  quick  startled  look — then  another,  a 
close  keen  glance — at  the  bowed  woman's  head  and 
the  calm  strong  man's  face.  The  snow  fell  between  the 
watcher  and  the  window,  but  the  light  showed  that 
it  was  a  woman's  face.  The  prayer  ended,  and  the 
face  disappeared.  The  worshipers  arose.*  The  woman 
passed  her  hands  over  her  hair  smoothing  it  down 
toward  the  temples.  She  began  to  put  back  the  chairs 
against  the  wall.  The  man  put  the  Bible  he  had 
read  upon  the  mantel  near  the  stove  and  passed  out 
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into  the  hall.  The  whirring  of  wheels  was  heard  as  he 
wound  the  old  Dutch  clock.  It  was  the  last  of  the  day's 
duties.  When  this  was  done  he  would  cross  the  hall 
into  his  bed-room.  His  wife  had  taken  up  the  candle  to 
follow  him  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She 
started,  then  stopped  and  listened  as  if  uncertain.  She 
thought  she  heard  a  movement  on  the  porch.  There 
was  another  knock. 

*'  Wliat — Who's  there  ?"  she  asked  in  startled  ac- 
cents. 

The  question  was  not  answered.  The  door  opened  and 
a  woman  entered.  The  two  gazed  at  each  other  a  mo- 
ment and  then,  as  if  there  had  been  a  mutual  recogni- 
tion, the  farmer's  wife  approached  her  unseasonable 
visitant,  asked  a  question,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
new-comer  was  sitting  by  the  stove  and  the  good  wife 
was  ministering  to  her  comfort. 

An  hour  later  Harrison  Kortright  left  his  house  with 
the  stranger,  who  had  meantime  eaten  heartily,  snugly 
wrapped  up  beside  him  in  his  buggy  while  his  wife  held 
the  flaming  candle  at  the  end  of  the  porch. 

"  Don't  set  up  for  mc,  Martha,"  he  called  as  they 
drove  away.  "  I  shan't  be  back  afore  midnight  any- 
how and  like's  not  it'll  be  later  'n  that." 

It  was  later,  for  the  clock  in  the  hall  had  struck  two 
before  his  step  sounded  again  on  the  porch,  and  stamp- 
ing the  snow  from  his  feet  he  entered  the  room  where 
his  wife  sat  awaiting  him. 

''AH  right,"  he  said  in  reply  to  a  look  of  inquiry; 
*'  but  I've  had  a  hard  time — an  awful  hard  time.  The 
snow's  above  knee  deep  and  I  had  to  leave  the  buggy 
at  Smitlison's  and  ride  home  horseback,  an'  without  a 
saddle,  too.  Even  in  that  way  it  was  hard  to  get  along. 
I've  had  to  walk  half  the  way  for  fear  the  horse  would 
give  out.  As  good  luck  will  have  it,  it  ain't  very  cold  ; 
tf't  had  been  I  don't  know  how  I'd  ever  got  through. 

He  shook  off  the  snow  and  removed  his  hat  and  coat. 


His  wife  lifted  the  coffee-pot  from  the  stove  and  set  it 
on  the  table  where  she  had  already  spread  a  lunch. 
Then  she  approached  as  he  sat  tugging  at  his  soaked 
boots  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  hc^  exclaimed  : 

*'  Why,  how  wet  your  hair  is  I" 

"  Wet  I  I  guess  if  you'd  seen  me  wading  through 
this  snow  and  towing  the  horse  aft«r  me  for  Hve  miles, 
you  wouldn't  wonder.  I'm  just  as  wet  as  if  I'd  been  in 
the  river.  Don't  believe  I  ever  had  such  a  job.  If  it 
keeps  on  this  way  I  don't  know  how  anybody  '11  get  to 
'lection  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference  whether 
they  do  or  not,'^  said  the  wife  briskly.  '*  'Twixt  Whigs 
and  Democrats  and  Locofocos  and  Hunkers  and  Hards 
and  Softs,  and  what  not,  I  don't  see  much  difference."  ' 

The  husband  sat  gazing  intently  into  the  fire  a  mo- 
ment with  one  of  the  boots  he  had  just  laboriously 
drawn  off  still  in  his  hand,  before  he  answered  : 

''It  really  does  seem,  Martha,  as  if  the  Lord  was 
takin'  a  mighty  queer  way  to  establish  righteousness  in 
the  land,  but  I  guess  He'll  do  it.  Oh,  dear,"  he  ex- 
claimed, rising  from  his  chair  and  stretching  his  arms 
above  his  head,  "  I'm  too  tired  to  talk  about  it — I'm 
just  done  out." 

He  evidently  spoke  truly.  After  a  sup  or  two  of  cof- 
fee he  declared  that  he  could  eat  nothing — he  was  too 
tired.  And  almost  before  the  words  were  fairly  uttered, 
with  his  wife's  help  he  had  staggered  off  to  bed.  She 
returned  presently  and  hung  his  wet  clothes  by  the 
glowing  stove  and  then  herself  retired.  It  was  almost 
three  o'clock  when  silence  and  darkness  fell  upon  Para- 
dise Bay  that  night.  The  silent  flakes  were  still  falling 
without.  The  clouds  that  hung  above  the  valley  when 
the  sun  went  down  were  outspread  upon  the  earth  when 
it  arose.  The  clouds  that  hung  above  the  land  waited 
till  the  sun  of  a  generation  had  set  before  they  burst. 
[to  bb  continued.] 


Bio  Bells.— -Big  Ben  has  a  rival.  Great  Paul  has 
ended  his  rather  old-fashioned  journey  from  the  Messrs. 
Taylor's,  at  Loughborough,  to  St.  Paul's,  a  journey  made 
in  a  wagon  which  might  have  seemed  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  not  the  motive  power  been  a  steam-en- 
gine. The  tower  of  St.  Paul's  has  heretofore  contained 
nothing  heavier  than  five  tons,  and  as  the  old  bells  are 
never  rung,  save  at  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  Lord 
Mayors,  a  bishop  or  dean  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
&mily,  there  are  many  who  have  never  heard  them. 
Neither  lias  the  tower  suffered  from  continuous  vibra- 
tion, as  is  the  case  in  many  German  towers,  where  the 
chimes  sound  the  quarters,  and  where,  as  no  two  sets 
agree,  the  traveler  may  make  his  own  selection  as  to 
hours.  Great  Paul  weighs  nearly  twenty  tons,  being 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  largest  bell  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
Weight  and  size  are  not  the  ways  in  which  to  measure 
a  bell,  strength  of  sound  being  the  real  criterion ;  but 
one  would  wish  to  be  not  less  than  three  miles  distant 
when  Great  Paul  answers  to  the  first  stroke  of  the 
hammer.  Big  Ben  cracked,  and  there  is  fear  that  Great 
Paul  may  al§o  prove  inadequate  to  the  demand  upon 
him,  but  in  any  case  "  the  bells  of  London  Town  "  will 
again  be  famous.  Long  ago  the  learned  John  Drabicius 
spent  four  hundred  folio  pages  on  an  argument,  proving 
that  the  blest  inhabitants  of  heaven  spend  their  entire 
time  in  bell-ringing,  and  as  other  earthly  noises  are 


probably  eliminated,  this  may  be  less  intolerable  than 
it  seems.  But,  for  the  most  of  us,  bells  are  now  a  nui- 
sance, and  it  is  only  as  the  sound  fioats  to  us  through 
the  air  of  the  quiet  country  that  any  beauty  or  so- 
lemnity attaches  to  it.  In  the  city  they  are  simply 
another  element  of  conscious  or  unconscious  nervous 
irritation,  and  if  any  law  could  be  made  on  the  subject 
it  should  include  a  provision  that  all  bell-towers  should 
be  not  less  than  half  a  mile  from  human  dwellings,  any 
difilculty  as  to  ringing  being  met  by  some  Edisonian 
attachment,  warranted  to  ring  a  peal  subdued  or  loud 
as  the  case  may  demand. 


The  literary  taste  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  present 
generation  may  well  be  questioned  in  the  face  of  certain 
facts  rather  depressing  to  the  honest  literary  worker. 
Zola  has  already  accumulated  a  fortune,  his  pay  being 
like  that  of  other  French  authors,  one  franc  on  each 
volume  selling  at  three  and  a-half  francs.  Of  "  Nana  " 
alone  116,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  of"  L'Assommoir." 
97,000,  and  of  "  Une  Page  d' Amour,"  43,000.  The  vari- 
ous other  books  are  in  like  proportion,  the  whole  mak- 
ing a  sum  of  350,000  francs,  and  this  does  not  include 
large  receipts  from  French  newspapers,  in  the/emWe- 
Um  of  which  the  novels  first  appeared.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  understand  M.  Zola's  indifference  to  adverse 
criticism. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Irish  Situation. 
Mb,  Justin  McCarthy's  letters  to  the  Tiibune  on  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  Irish  movement  are  the  most 
timely  thing  in  recent  journalism.  His  introduction  of 
himself  as  one  ''sufficientlywell  known  to  the  majority 
of  American  readers  to  render  it  unnecessaiy  for  mc  to 
assure  them  that  I  am  not  a  turbulent  revolutionaiy  in 
politics"  is  both  modest  and  self-respecting.  He  is  alto- 
gether right  in  belieying  that  it  is  light  tliat  is  required 
by  American  readers.  Even  by  the  best  informed  the 
Irish  movement  is  but  little  understood.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  which  any  one  man's  view  can  be  said  to  be 
conclusive.  Mr.  McCarthy's  exposition  is  valuable  as  being 
the  view  of  a  sincere,  clear-headed  patriot,  whose  whole 
course  of  thought  has  been  colored  T>y  a  careful  and  ap- 
preciative observation  of  our  American  growth.  That  he 
is  by  temperament  somewhat  over-sanguine  does  not  at  all 
«letract  from  the  value  of  his  testimony,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  be  contrasted  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  with  the  views  of  pessimistic  oppo- 
nents, who  regard  Ireland  as  a  region  incapable  of  hopeftil 
growth  and  to  be  rendered  fit  for  civilization  only  by  a 
continued  and  still  more  severely  forcible  transplantation 
of  English  methods  and  ideas.  This  is  the  Wew  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  a  doctrinaire,  whose  superabundant  ego- 
tism never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  in  his  recent 
proposal  that  England,  in  order  to  govern  Ireland,  should 
abandon  all  that  she  has  learned  of  self-government — ^the 
fruit  of  centuries  of  bloody-sweating.  Mr.  Smith's  ab- 
surd distrust  of  the  jury  system,  because  its  verdicts  are 
sometimes  ridiculous  and  sometimes  unjust,  has  blinded 
him  to  the  fact  that  its  especial  value  is  not  so  much  in 
the  added  certainty  it  gives  to  individual  right  as  that 
in  times  of  turbulence  and  excitement  it  stands  as  a  check 
to  power.  The  jury  may  safely  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude  as  an  ordinary  metliod  of  detei*mining  the 
rights  of  parties-litigant,  as  it  has  in  some  of  our  States, 
not  by  its  formal  abolition,  but  by  permitted  custom. 
For  the  ascei'taiument  of  sUcli  rights  as  usually  become 
the  subject  of  litigation  between  individuals,  it  is  a  cum- 
brous and  by  no  means  certain  method.  But  it  is  when 
the  acts  of  individuals  are  charged  with  a  public  signifi- 
cance and  the  flavor  of  some  general  sentiment  is  attached 
to  them  that  it  becomes  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  liberty.  Its  temporary  suspension  may  be  a  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  public  order,  but  that  should  only 
continue  so  long  as  the  state  of  insun*ection  actually 
exists,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  substitute  for  it  should  be 
for  a  moment  contemplated  with  reference  to  a  people 
already  moved  with  the  throes  of  self-government.  The 
idea  of  suspension  of  trial  by  juiy  is,  no  doubt,  an  out- 
growth of  British  rule  in  India,  itself  an  anomaly,  and 
as  yet  an  experiment,  the  fruits  of  which  are  not  such  as 
should  make  even  its  most  ardent  votaries  anxious  to 
extend  the  field  of  its  application.  The  true  policy  of 
England  beyond  doubt  is  to  devise  some  form  of  local 
self-government  adapted  to  the  need  and  genius  of  the 
Irish  people  as  a  constituent  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  prepare  Ireland  for  the  progress  she  so  much  needs  by 
easting  the  restraint  of  added  responsibility  upon  her  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  safety  and  the 
public  peace.  That  the  disordei*s  should  be  repi*essed,  the 
present  government  sustained — in  fact,  peace  established 
at  no  matter  what  cost, — ^no  intelligent  observer  can  deny. 
Ko  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  criminals  and  the 
instigators  of  crime.   But  to  subvert  the  institutions  under 


which  English  and  American  liberty  has  grown,  by  sub- 
stituting the  methods  of  absolutism,  is  to  try  to  lock  up 
the  future  and  turn  the  pages  of  histoi-y  backward.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  views  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  thousands 
of  Americans  who  look  with  anxious  sympathy  upon  tliis 
painful  crisis  of  that  country  to  which  we  are  so  close 
akin  as  to  feel  her  destiny  to  be  inextricably  interlocked 
with  our  own. 


An  American  Jury. 
Apropos  of  the  jury  system,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  outrage- 
ous and  unblushmg  election  frauds  ever  pei-petrated  is 
about  to  be  punished  through  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
in  North  Carolina.  The  cases  are  known  in  our  political 
annals  as  the  Halifax  County  frauds,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly barefaced.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  tliousands 
of  cases  the  jui*y  has  been  the  bulwark  against  evil  in  the 
Southern  States  since  the  war.  The  i-ecent  election  cases 
in  South  Carolina  show  this  most  conclusively.  Yet  it 
was  well  indeed  tlmt  the  jury  was  not  subveited  ^d  an- 
other tribunal  substituted.  The  moral  e£fect  of  the  ver- 
dict rendered  at  Raleigh  cannot  be  measured.  It  shows  a 
healthy,  hopeful  growth  of  public  sentiment.  Not  that 
tliere  is,  or  is  to  be  any  miraculous  change.  The  case  is 
altogether  exceptional  at  the  South  and  probably  will  be 
for  many  yeai-s,  but  when  the  evil  is  finally  cured  it  will 
be  cured  for  all  time.  When  the  people  are  both  law- 
makers and  executioners  the  public  sentiment,  which  is 
above  all  law,  must,  sooner  or  later,  sti-angle  and  sup- 
press crime.  Our  Southeiii  question  is  a  new  one  when 
compared  with  the  Irish  problem  that  confronts  England. 
Instead  of  a  score  or  two  of  political  muhders,  however,  we 
liad  them  by  the  thousands.  The  ills  we  had  to  face  were 
of  a  more  desperate  and  apparently  hopeless  chai'acter  than 
those  beyond  tlie  Irish  Chaimel.  Diversity  of  race  and  the 
actual  servile  relation  previously  existing  seemed  to  offer 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  solution.  It  is  not  yet  solved, 
but  we  are  growing  towaid  its  solution.  If  we  cannot  see 
the  end  we  liave  gooil  ground  for  hope  in  tlie  beginning, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  when  the  end  is  once  reached 
the  ground  will  not  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  The 
national  life  will  overgrow  the  scars  we  now  deplore.  The 
idea  of  mere  repression  often  produces  the  more  pleasmg 
immediate  results ;  but  the  process  of  grcwth  is  the  only 
true  means  of  progress.  Our  (Government  was  flagrantly 
and  criminally  remiss  in  its  failure  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  unlawful  violence,  but  it  was  wise  in  its  refusal  to 
subvert  the  great  principles  of  self-government  by  the 
establishment  of  special  and  abnormal  instrumentalities. 


«*  Eve's  Daughters." 
"Marion  Harland's"  new  book,  "Eve's  Daughters," 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  woik  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  The  graceful  and  sympathetic  writer,  whose 
hand  has  already  done  so  much  to  lighten  the  labors  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  her  sisters,  in  these  pages  admits 
every  American  mother,  daughter  and  wife  to  a  series  of 
confidential  talks,  evei-y  word  of  which  is  instinct  with 
candor,  good  sense,  delicacy  and  sincerity.  No  man  can 
read  it  without  gathering  from  its  pages  a  new  lesson  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy  for  the  yokefellow  of  his  life ; 
no  mother  without  yearning  to  instil  its  trutlis  into  the 
tender  heart  of  her  daughter,  and  no  daughter  without 
leai-ning    to   honor  with  a  still   tenderer  devotion    the 
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mother  who  has  died  to  the  world  that  she  might  live  in 
it.  The  author  reoognizes  fully  a  fact  that  the  writers 
of  all  such  works  have  forgotten  heretofore,  that  every 
new  generation  faces  new  duties,  exists  under  new  condi- 
tions, and  that  yesterday's  guide-books  are  only  half-reli- 
able charts  of  to-mono w*s  journey.  She  speaks  to  the 
girl,  the  wife,  the  mother  of  to-day,  and  not  one  of  them 
should  fail  to  read  her  words.  As  a  rule,  we  cordially  de- 
test all  such  books.  There  are  half  a  dozen  works  on  the 
growth  of  the  boy  and  girl — ^the  duties,  penis  and  respon- 
sibrlities  of  manhood  and  womanhood  as  contrasted  states 
of  existence — which  have  been  written  by  wise  men  and 
good  women,  which  we  remember  almost  with  execration. 
They  may  have  done  some  good,  but  they  are  almost  sure  to 
have  done  more  harm.  Even  good  advice  may  be  given  in  a 
form  and  in  quantities  that  will  derange  the  stoutest  moiiil 
digestive  apparatus,  destroy  hope  and  leave  the  reader 
worse  off  than  before  it  was  taken.  This  fault  the  author 
has  avoided,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  the  father  giving 
the  volume  to  his  budding  daughter  with  a  kiss,  and  the 
daughter  thanking  him  with  bright  eyes  when  she  has 
perused  its  passes.  Mrs.  Terhune  may  not  be  correct  in 
all  her  conclusions,  but  she  certainly  leads  every  reader 
to  think  upon  the  most  important  of  all  earthly  subjects 
and  in  a  fasliion  that  is  sure  to  do  them,  and  those  who  are 
to  come  after  them,  good.  There  are  faults  of  style  which 
we  freely  forgive  for  the  sympathetic  spirit  that  lightens 
every  fige.  There  is  a  somewhat  too  prominent  exposi- 
tion of  religious  dogmas,  but  the  reverent  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given  sweetens  it  so  well  that  we  are  almost  glad  there 
is  no  less.  Despite  these  motes,  however,  we  heartily  en- 
joyed its  perusal  and  devoutly  wish  that  every  American 
woman  would  con  its  pages  and  heed  the  lessons  of  this 
charming  and  pre-eminently  useful  book.  Its  lessons  are 
especially  needed  that  the  life  of  to-day  may  be  made  better 
and  the  hope  of  to-morrow  made  brighter. 


bought  Alaska?  Perhaps  our  legendary  friend  will  yet 
discover  a  Cleopatra's  Needle  or  a  pyramid  which  some 
silly  New  York  crank  can  plant  in  all  the  loneliness  of  the 
inharmonious  upon  the  crowded  island  of  Manhattan. 


Plain  Talk. 


The  Republicans  of  Porsythe  county,  North  Carolina, 
used  honest  English  prose  in  the  resolution  adopted  con- 
oeniing  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  that  distiict. 
They  say : 

**  We  condemn  the  appointment  of  Geoi^  B.  Everltt  as  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  in  this  district ;  his  inordinate  ego- 
tism, his  disgusting  arro^nce  and  want  of  common  politeness 
toward  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  deserve  the  severest 
censure.'* 

The  languge  seems  strong  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
facts,  but  to  one  having  such  knowledge  it  no  doubt  appeal's 
weak.  Forsythe  county  is  one  of  the  most  mtclligent  coun- 
ties in  the  South.  It  was  a  strong  Union  county  during 
the  war,  and  has,  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  white 
Republicans  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  State.  The  words 
of  such  men  are  woi*thy  of  attention,  and  when  they  pub- 
licly put  forth  such  a  charge  against  an  officer  in  a  service 
so  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  the  Internal  Revenue  system 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  his  removal,  no  mat- 
ter at  whose  personal  solicitation  and  demand  he  was 
appointed.  This  is  Civil  Service  reform  of  the  highest 
type — the  removal  of  a  man  who  uses  his  office  in  a  man- 
ner offensive  to  those  whose  servant  he  is. 


The  Continent  makes  its  bow  in  its  new  dress  and  is 
ready  to  pose  for  the  inspection  of  its  readers.  We  have  not 
been  lavish  of  promises,  but  we  did  agree  to  come  to  our 
readere  in  a  form  which  we  thought  would  please  them 
all.  This  number  is  the  result  of  our  best  effort  in  that 
direction.    We  wait  for  the  verdict. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


**That  New  World  which  is  the  Old"  is  looking  after 
its  laurels.  There  is  to  be  no  more  monopoly  of  the 
mummy  truth  by  Egypt.    What  didn^t  we  get  when  we 


IN  SICKNESS. 
ALL  the  lon^  day  I  seem  to  float  away 

Through  the  gray  mists  that  hide  both  sea  and  son 
I  hear  the  plash  of  waves :  I  feel  their  spray, 

Aud  stUl  my  boat  is  drifting  farther  on. 

Love  cannot  reach  me :  death  and  night  alone 
Are  with  roe,  and  with  ever-deepening  shade 

Curtain  me  round,  till  darkness  thick  has  grown 
And  helpless  hands  are  stretched  In  vain  for  aid. 

God  has  forgotten  :  only  pain  has  life. 
And  weakness  stealing  soul  and  sense  away. 

God  has  forgotten,  and  amid  the  strife 
I  hear  the  unknown  sea  and  feel  its  spray. 

Faint  through  the  darkness  shines  a  tender  light ; 

Soft  falls  a  voice  I  cannot  help  but  liear— 
'  *  Til  rough  waters  deep  thuu  paiwest,  yet  thy  sight 

Full  soon  shall  know  thy  Loixl  was  always  near.  ^^ 

Prlft  as  thoti  wilt  my  boat.  If,  as  the  tide 

More  swiftly  ebbs  and  bears  thee  out  to  sea. 
That  love  unchanging  may  with  me  abide. 

That  voice  still  sound,  that  light  still  lead  to  Thee. 

Helen  Campbell. 

Our  children  will  be  better,  do  more,  love  more,  and  be  in 
every  way  in  advance  of  oureelvee. —  Wm,  M,  Bakrr. 

Tears  on  the  cheek  of  a  repentant  soul  are  more  precious  In 
the  eyes  of  God  than  the  pearU  in  the  diadems  that  angels  wear. 
— ir.  P.  Breed. 

To  rejoice  in  another's  prosperity  is  to  give  content  to  your 
own  lot ;  to  mitigate  another's  grief  is  to  alleviate  or  dispel  your 
ovfn.—  Tryofi  EdtoanU. 

Heathenism  was  the  seeking  religion;  Judaism  the  hoping 
religion  ;  Christianity  is  the  reality  of  what  Heathenism  sought 
and  Judaism  hoped  for. — LuthanU. 

Men  may  close  their  eyes  to  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  and  remain  in  voluntary  darkness  and  blindness, 
but  the  evidences  exist,  attested  by  unimpeachable  witnesses.— 
John  Hall. 

A  CHILD  is  a  veritable  Athenian,  always  desiring  to  hear  some- 
thing new.  As  he  matures  he  carries  this  need  on  and  up  with 
him,  and  he  who  would  be  a  teacher  must  know  this  fact  and  feed 
this  de«ire.— //.  C.  McCook. 

In  Sparta  it  was  a  law  that  men  should  worship  the  gods  with 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  There  are  already  enrolled  on  the 
church  books  of  the  United  States  enough  such  Spartans  to  make 
three  thousand  new  ThermopylsBs. 

Humility  is  an  element  of  success.  Pride  makes  a  man  over, 
mte  himself  and  leads  him  to  undertake  what  he  cannot  ^r- 
form.  But  humility,  a  true  modesty  before  God  and  man, 
teaches  him  to  wait  patiently  until  success  comes  in  legitimate 
ways. — J.  J*.  2^ewrnan, 

The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness ;  to  an 
opponent  tolerance ;  to  a  friend  your  love ;  to  your  child  a  good 
example ;  to  your  father  deference ;  to  your  mother  conduct  that 
will  make  her  proud  of  you  ;  to  yourself  respect ;  to  all  men 
charity. — Jfr».  Balfour. 

Many  Christians  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  their  conver- 
sion. The  new  life  came  to  them  as  the  dawn  comes — darkness 
slowly  giving  place  to  steei  gray,  and  the  steel  gjay  to  silver, 
and  the  silver  reddening  into  ruddy  gold,  and  all  so  quietly 
and  steadily  that  we  could  not  fix  the  precise  birth-moment  of 
the  day.—  T,  L.  Cuyler. 

How  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  turn  our  characters 
wrong  side  out  and  wear  them  thus  for  a  single  day  before  the 
astonished  and  disappointed  gaze  of  our  fellow-beings?  Yet 
we  are  willing  that  our  omniscient  God  should  see  them  as  they 
are,  with  their  rents,  their  patches,  their  soiled  lining  and  un- 
sightly seams. — Jfdia  II.  Thayer. 

J.  L.  Russell. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 


**  South  Mountain  Magic,"  a  very  sketchy  but  very  pictur- 
esque little  volume,  by  Mrs.  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren,  just 
issued  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  is  made  up  in  part  of  personal  ex- 
periences but  chiefly  from  stories  told  by  the  old  dwellers  on  the 
mountain.  For  the  collection  of  such  material  she  has  had  the 
greatest  facilities,  her  summer  home  for  years  having  been  an  old 
stone  mansion  on  the  very  spot  where  the  battle  of  September 
14, 1862,  was  fought.  It  is  small  wonder  If  at  the  point  where 
the  struggle. was  sharpest  uneasy  ghosts  should  still  wander  or 
even  fight  again  that  hotly-contested  battle,  and  that  they  do 
tlghl  is  proved  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  in  the  book, 
a  tale  so  dramatically  told  that  we  recommend  all  who  would  ex- 
perience a  pleasing  terror  to  buy  it  at  once.  As  a  contribution 
toward  popular  magic,  in  which  even  the  most  skeptical  have  a 
certain  belief,  and  as  a  record  of  most  uncanny  experiences,  It  is 
commended  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  scientific  to  explain  it 
away,  but  Is  not  the  best  reading  for  lonely  evenings  In  an  empty 
house,  as  the  critic  is  prepared  to  testify. 

**  The  Indbx  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art  Study  in  Europe," 
by  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  is  quite  unlike  anything  we  have  had  in 
the  way  of  guides,  the  title  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  Its  nature. 
The  alphabetic  system  is  adopted,  and  in  this  way  Is  arranged  all 
the  geographical,  historical  and  art  information  most  necessary 
to  the  traveler.  Excellent  maps,  plans  and  cuts  of  especially 
famous  pictures  and  statues  are  given,  as  well  as  a  synopsis  of 
the  contents  of  art  galleries,  while  at  the  end  is  an  outline  of  be- 
tween rixty  and  seventy  route«  of  travel,  the  distances,  fares  and 
length  of  time  required  for  each.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  more  In- 
formation could  have  been  compressed  into  the  same  space,  and 
even  the  enforced  stayer-at-home  can  gain  many  hints  from  the 
compact  little  book,  which  would  seem  to  fill  a  hitherto  empty  . 
niche.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  novel  looked  for  with  more 
than  the  average  interest,  for  has  It  not  been  first  whispered,  then 
proclaimed  on  the  house-top,  that  here  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream,  the  long-expected  American  novel!  "Guemdale"  Is 
American,  distinctively  so,  and  thus  far  gives  satisfaction,  for  It 
holds  no  faintest  suggestion  of  James  or  his  school.  The  hero 
begins  life  under  a  fatality,  a  curse  that  has  burdened  and 
blighted  his  family  for  three  generations.  The  story  of  his  lonely 
and  shadowed  childhood  is  pathetically  forlorn,  and  though,  as  he 
passes  on  to  boyhood,  college  life  and  active,  eager  manhood,  the 
spell  seems  to  have  passed,  there  is  always  this  undercurrent  of 
pathos.  The  college  life  is  vividly  pictured,  but  there  is  small 
hope  for  America  if  these  sneering  young  cynics  represent  her 
true  tiiought  or  tendency.  The  story  is  realistic,  in  a  more  sa- 
vory sense  than  that  of  the  French  school,  but  from  beginning  to 
end  there  Is  hardly  a  gleam  of  light.  Mean  motives,  meaner  ac- 
tions,#wrong  and  treachery  encompass  Guemdale,  who  dies  at 
last  defrauded  of  the  happiness  he  deserved,  the  sole  bit  of  jus- 
tice being  that  the  diamond,  the  possession  of  which  had  first  en- 
tafled  the  curse  upon  the  family,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
death  chamber  by  his  rival  and  enemy,  proves  to  be  only  crystal. 
A  morbid  study  in  anatomy,  unwholesome,  false  to  real  life  and 
the  best  thought,  but  powerfully  written,  so  powerfully  that  the 
author  might  easily  afford  us  something  as  fine  and  strong  and 
earnest  as  the  grade  of  his  present  work  gives  us  the  right  to 
demand. 

To  turn  from  "  Guemdale  "  to  George  S.  Merriam's  "  Way  of 
Life  "  la  like  going  from  the  interior  of  a  pyramid  to  daylight. 
The  pyramid  may  be  of  absorbing  interest,  but  all  the  same 
one  emerges  half  suffocated  and  grimy  with  dust.  But  here  is  a 
man  who,  even  when  most  filled  with  the  doubt  and  perplexity 
that  Ib  part  of  our  nineteenth-century*  life,  answers  for  every  one 
of  OS  the  question,  "  How  to  live  successfully  and  victoriously  ?" 
To  the  many  for  whom  the  figure  of  Christ  has  become  dim  and 
obscured  by  the  sense  that  much  of  the  gospel  narrative  is  legend 
and  myth,  the  opening  chapter  on  the  character  of  Christ  will 
open  up  a  new  significance  in  the  life.  The  orthodox  reader 
may  object  to  certain  points  making  against  old  theories,  but  the 
q}irit  and  execution  of  the  little  book  place  it  beyond  any  carp- 
ing judgment.  Helpful,  cheery  and  resolute,  any  life  that  fol- 
lows the  street  seriousness  of  its  teaching  will  have  been  nobly 
lived,  and  it  deser>'es  a  pla<*e  on  the  private  book-shelf  of  every 
one  to  whom  life  seems  only  an  unending  question,  but  who  will 
find  here  an  answer  and  an  assurance  holding  the  certainty  not 
only  of  comfort  but  of  progress. 


From  the  same  publisher  (George  H.  Ellis,  Boston),  comes  a 
dainty  little  volume,  ''A  Year  of  Miracle,"  by  William  C.  Gan- 
nett. Sermons  are  not  usually  regarded  as  popular  reading,  but 
the  four  Included  here  are  poems  In  which  deep  devotion  and  as 
deep  a  love  of  nature  are  blended  equally.  The  four  seasons  of 
the  year  are  the  four  texts ;  a  topic  so  hackneyed  that  any  fresh, 
live  word  would  seem  Impossible.  But  scientific  detail  has  aided 
a  warm  imagination,  and  his  use  of  such  detail  shows  absolute 
genius.  The  first  edition  of  the  book  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  it 
deserves  all  the  popularity  it  has  gained. 


"  Gypsies,"  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  from  M.  L.  Holbrook,  is  a  fifty- 
cent  book  too  sketchlly  and  slangily  written  to  have  any  value  as 
literature.  It  is  a  record,  not  of  life  among  the  Romanies,  but 
of  a  party  of  friends  who  went  gypsying  in  the  Sierras,  and  there 
are  two  points  which  make  it  of  real  value ;  one,  the  effect  of 
California  climate  on  consumption ;  the  other.  Dr.  Lewis's  ob- 
servations of  the  Chinese  and  his  comments  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. After  three  years'  experience  with  them  he  regards  them 
not  only  as  faithful  and  laborious  servants,  but  as  more  capable 
of  becoming  good  citizens  than  the  average  Irishman,  and  this 
conviction  he  shares  with  many  who  have  watched  them  longer. 

"  Henry  Wadsworth  Lonopellow,  a  Biographical  Sketch,*' 
by  Francis  H.  Underwood,  is  much  more  than  a  compilation 
hurried  before  the  public,  while  the  sense  of  loss  and  the  keen 
interest  in  every  detail  attending  it  are  still  treeh.  Mr.  Under- 
wood was  a  personal  friend  of  the  poet,  and  was  engaged  on  the 
work  fully  a  year  before  his  death.  It  professes  to  be  simply  a 
sketch,  but  it  is  at  present  the  only  worthy  memorial  of  Long- 
fellow,  and  until  the  elaborate  life  Is  ready  will  fill  a  place 
nothing  else  can  so  well  do.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  publishers. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


"  Sarah  Tytler,"  well  known  as  the  writer  of  several  attrac- 
tive little  books  on  art,  is  said  to  be  really  Mrs.  Henrietta  Keddle. 

Another  crowned  head  appears  as  an  author  In  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  whose  book  of  travels  is  nearly  completed.  It  will  be 
published  In  French  with  the  title,  **  Impressions  de  Voyage  " 

The  Imperial  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  having  first  de- 
cided to  publish  the  letters  and  papers  of  Peter  the  Great,  has 
reconsidered  and  announces  that  nothing  will  be  done  at  present. 

A  NEW  English  magazine  is  announced  by  Longman  &  Co., 
which  is  to  throw  all  others  Into  the  shade.  Among  other  con- 
tributors. Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Huxley  and  James  Payn  are 
mentioned. 

Mrs.  Ltdia  Maria  Child  left  behind  her  many  interesting 
and  important  papers,  and  they  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Sewall  and  Mrs.  8.  M.  Parsons,  the  latter  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Child. 

A  FAC-siMiLE  reprint  of  George  Herbert's  **  The  Temple,"  has 
been  brought  out  in  England,  and  the  introductory  essay  on 
"  George  Herbert  and  his  Verse"  has  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Shorthouse,  author  of  "  John  Inglesant." 

A  PROPHECY  comes  from  Professor  Henry  Morly  who,  having 
given  most  of  his  life  to  researches  In  literary  history,  asserts  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  arising  of  a  great  intellectual  figure,  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  thought  and  literature  through- 
out the  world. 

Elstow  Church  is  to  have  a  memorial  wIndoM%in  honor  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  thus  the  arch-dissenter  who  spent  twelve 
years  In  jail  on  account  of  heretical  opinions,  comes  to  an  honor 
of  which  he  never  dreamed,  and  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought 
round  a  revenge  beyond  any  wish  he  could  have  formed. 

M.  Cherbuliez,  who  has  just  been  received  Into  the  French 
Academy,  though  fifty-two  years  of  age,  is  still  active  and  strong. 
He  is  of  middle  height,  with  gray  moustache  and  Imperial,  which 
give  him  rather  a  military  expression,  and  when  tired  of  novel 
writing  he  varies  the  work  by  political  reviews.  He  Is  said  to 
have  once  lived  and  taught  In  this  country,  and  he  did  no  literary 
work  till  over  thirty. 

Carlyle's  snarl  over  his  experiences  In  Ireland,  which  has  been 
running  through  the  Century^  is  to  be  Issued  by  the  Harpers  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Froude  states  in  his  preface  that  Carljie  gave 
the  MS.  to  Mr.  Newbery  who  was  then  acting  as  his  secretary. 
Mr.  Newbery  gave  It  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  and  Mr. 
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Ballantyno  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Anderson,  from  whom  in  turn  it 
passed  to  the  publishers. 

The  reprint  of  "  The  Dial"  proposed  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros, 
will  fill  four  octavo  volumes,  but  the  work  will  not  tie  undertaken 
unless  they  are  assured  of  two  hundred  subscribers  at  $15  each. 
To  non-subscribers  the  price  will  be  $20.  The  index  and  history 
of  the  publication  will  be  carefully  and  minutely  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cooke,  author  of  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  his  Life, 
Writings  and  Philosophy." 

The  suggestion  is  now  made  that  "  A  Reverend  Idol"  is  by 
Miss  Howard,  the  author  of  *'Aunt  Serena,"  but  internal  evi- 
dence seems  lacking,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  of  quite  as 
noble  origin.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the 
charming  Round  Robin  novel  '^  Dorothea,"  is  by  Miss  Louise 
Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  her  light  and  delicate  touch  being  ap- 
parently a  family  inheritance,  as  some  of  the  same  quality  exists 
in  "  Rudder  Grange,"  the  work  of  her  brother  Frank  Stockton. 

The  London  TXmei  joins  in  the  wail  coming  from  so  many 
English  Journals  over  the  effect  of  the  circulating  library  upon 
literature.  The  trade  demand  and  will  have  three-volumed 
novels,  and  so  an  author,  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  or  not, 
stretches  his  material  till  the  space  is  filled.  Tlie  Time*  ends  as 
follows  :  ^'  While  books  are  as  monstrously  dear  as  they  are  in 
England  people  will  not  buy ;  they  will  borrow.  The  dear  book 
and  the  circulating  library  are  the  two  clay  feet  on  which  the 
Colossus  of  the  book  trade  supports  itself.  Till  they  are  re- 
placed by  something  stronger,  the  Colossus  will  not  stand  firm.". 


PERSONALS. 


The  Garfield  Memorial  window  for  Williams  College  is  to  be 
the  work  of  J.  F.  La  Faige,  whose  name  is  already  famous  in  a 
direction  not  usual  with  American  artists. 

The  lat«st  gift  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ie  from  Alexander 
of  Russia,  who  has  presented  him  four  horses,  two  of  which  drew 
the  late  Czar's  carriage  at  the  time  of  the  assassination. 

The  famous  Hungarian  painter  Munkacsy  has  added  a  '*  De" 
to  his  name,  this  being  allowed  by  the  patent  of  nobility  lately 
conferred  upon  him.  His  name  however  is,  in  any  case,  a  nom 
de  plume  taken  from  Munkacs,  the  place  where  he  was  bom. 

Waoner  refuses  to  visit  England  again,  remembering  the  an- 
tipathy manifested  toward  him  years  ago  in  London,  and  insist- 
ing that  it  was  '^  based  upon  the  peculiar  dharacter  of  the  English 
religion,  having  more  afllnity  with  the  Old  than  the  New  Tes- 
tament." 

The  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  are  in  great  disorder,  and 
two  Cardinals  have  lately  begun  the  work  of  arranging  and  in- 
dexing them.  Some  documents  of  great  historic  interest  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light,  the  most  important  being  the  corre- 
spondence of  Pius  IX  with  several  European  sovereigns  between 
1846  and  1849. 

A  heavy  Maltese  cross  of  silver  has  been  presented  to  W.  T. 
Crump,  the  former  steward  of  the  White  House,  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  for  the  unceasing  attention  given  by  him  to  Presi- 
dent Garfield  after  the  assassination.  The  cross  bears  upon  its 
face  a  passion-cross  and  crown  of  gold,  and  is  an  offering  from 
Columbia  Commandery  No.  21,  of  Knights  Templar. 

The  place  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  ^en  filled  by  a  rich  woolen  manufacturer,  Mr.  Holden, 
who  began  business  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  Yorkshire  spinning 
mill.  He  was  then  for  a  time  a  local  preacher  among  the  Wes- 
leyans,  though  never,  in  spite  of  his  prominence,  a  popular  one, 
being  "  strongly  Puritanic,  often  bitter  and  always  stern." 

Mrs.  Stows  had  looked  forward  with  a  little  uneasiness  to  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  ordained  for  her  seventieth  birthday,  having 
always  followed  the  old  Puritan  custom  of  not  noticing  such  an- 
niversaries. But  now  that  it  is  over  she  will  have  only  pleasant 
memories  of  an  occasion  which  brought  together  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  authors  at  the  house  of  ex-Governor 
Claflin,  the  celebration  taking  the  form  of  a  garden  party  with 
music,  collation  and  speeches. 

Boston  loses  one  of  her  most  earnest  and  efllclent  workers  in 
the  death  of  Professor  Rogers,  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  more  than  any  other  man  the  founder  of  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Technology,  so  far  as  its  scheme  of  work  is  con- 
cerned.   Beginning  bis  connection  with  it  in  1853,  he  was  for 


many  years  Professor  of  Physics  and  Gteology,  and  for  many 
more  President,  until  at  76  forced  by  weakened  health  to  retire 
from  active  duty.  But  his  interest  never  failed,  and  his  death  on 
the  day  of  Commencement  at  the  very  desk  from  which  he  had 
year  after  year  greeted  the  graduating  class  was  not  an  unflttinf: 
end  to  a  life  of  patient  and  earnest  work. 

During  Emerson's  last  visit  to  England  he  went  one  Sunday 
to  the  church  in  Stratford-on-Avon  and  took  his  seat  near  the 
monument  to  Shakspeara.  The  sermon  was  far  better  than 
usual,  and  as  the  congregation  dispersed  at  its  close  Emerson  sat 
lost  in  deep  thought.  At  last  a  friend  touched  him  and  reminded 
him  that  the  sermon  was  over.  "The  sermon?"  exclaimed  the 
philosopher  starting  up  from  his  reverie ;  **  I  did  not  know  there 
had  been  one." 

A  HANDSOME  mouumcut  of  gray  Indiana  limestone  has  been 
placed  over  the  grave  of  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  Longwood  Ceme- 
tery near  his  old  home.  Cedar  Croft,  at  Kennett  Square,  Penna. 
The  form  is  that  of  an  ancient  Greek  altar,  and  on  the  drum  is  a 
bronze  baa-relief  of  the  poet,  encircled  partially  by  a  wreath  of 
bay  and  oak.    Below  it  is  the  Inscription  : 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 
January  11,  1825— December  19,  1878. 
The  other  side  of  the  mpnument  bears  these  lines  from  Mr.  'Tay- 
lor*s  poem  "  Prince  Deukalion"  : 

'  *  For  life,  whose  source  not  here  began. 
Must  All  the  utmost  sphere  of  man ; 
And,  so  expanding,  lifted  be 
Along  the  line  of  God's  decree, 
To  find  in  endless  growth  all  gootl— 
In  endless  toil,  beatitude.  '*  ^ 
Over  this  is  a  butterfly  carved  in  relief.    The  frieze,  surmounted 
by  a  plain  cornice,  bears  simply  the  text : 

He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.— Ae&.  xl.  4. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 


Political. — The  President  nominated  as  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  ;  John  L. 
Hayes,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Henry  W.  Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Austin  M.  Garland,  of  Illinois ;  Jacob  Ambler,  of  Ohio ; 
John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  District  of 
Columbia;   John  W.  H.  Underwood,  of  Georgia;   Duncan  F. 

Kenner,  of  Louisiana. A  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators  was 

held  to  consider  the  Tariff  Commission  appointments,  at  which 
it  was  objected  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation, and  represented  too  prominently  the  Protection  in- 
terest.  ^The  House  Judiciary  Committee  agreed  upon  a  new 

Bankruptcy  bill. In  the  Halifax  county  election  cases,  tried  at 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  jury  found  two  of  the  defendants  guilty. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  re-elected  to  his  fifth 
consecutive  term  as  United  States  Senator, 

Domestic. — A  number  of  Union  and  Confederate  veteran 
offlcerw  visited  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  to  fix  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  several  commands  during  the  fight  there. A  State 

camp  of  instruction  has  been  established  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
and  several  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  will  occupy  it  suc- 
cessively during  the  summer. The  New  York  State  Medical 

Society  recently  passed  a  resolution  permitting  its  members  to 
consult  with  homceopathic  physicians  in  cases  where  the  dictates 
of  humanity  required  it ;  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  this  action  was  strongly  censured. It  is  stated 

that  a  new  telegraph  company,  with  a  capital  of  $21,000,000,  hac 
been  organized  and  has  begun  work  on  its  lines. 

Foreijgrn. — Micliael  Davitt  sailed  for  America,  the  X)bject 
of  his  mission  being  to  explain  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  new 
development  of  the  land  agitation  which  has  for  its  aim  the  na- 
tionalization of  land,  and  to  appeal  for  support  for  the  X.adies' 

Land  League. Another  Irish  landlord  was  murdered,  together 

with  a  soldier  who  protected   him.    Several  farmers  were  also 

attacked   and  wounded. The  Irish   judges    have  protested 

against  the  suspension  of  trial  by  jury  as  provided  for  in  the  Re- 
pression bill. A  monthly  "  Anti-fashion  Journal"  is  projected 

by  Lady  Habberton's  National  Dre«s  Society. Memorial  meet- 
ings in  honor  of  Garibaldi  were  held  at  Rome  and  Paris ;  and  in 
this  country  at  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  and  San  Francisco. 

Religious — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North  held  its  sessions  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  from  May 
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18-29.  The  fmct  that  a  great  forward  step  was  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South  should  make  this  assembly  historic. — -The  Baptist  Church 

societies  held  their  anniversaries  in  New  York  city  May  24-27. 

Rey.  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Kingston, 
N.  T.,  has  been  called  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. Rev.  Irving  Magee,  D.  D.,  Lutheran,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 

accepts  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  H.  C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
before  "The  National  School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution"  on  Sunday 

afternoon,  June  11. Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D.,of  An- 

dover  Theological  Seminary,  has  resigned  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment, Language  and  Literature ;  cause,  the  difference  between  the 

faculty  and  board  of  visitors  concerning  Dr.  Newman  Smyth. 

The  Diocese  of  Illinois,  Episcopal,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  5,  refused  to 
women  the  privilege  of  voting  in  church  matters.    Does  the 

world  move  t The  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at 

Monmouth,  Illinois,  May  81,  voted  120  to  90  to  allow  instru- 
mental music  in  their  churches.    The  world  does  move ! Rev. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Newman's  salary  as  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Congre 
gational  Church,  New  York  city,  has  been  increased  to  $10,000 
per  annum.  He  goes  to  Europe  for  two  months. ^Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia A.  Dikeman,  of  Washington,  D.  C  ,  deceased,  bequeathes 
$21,000  to  charitable  and  religious  objects,  $10  000  of  the  amount 
being  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. ^The  widow  of  Asa  Packer  has  presented  a  Sabbath- 

school  building  costing  $50,000  to  the  St    Mark's  Episcopal 

Church  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa Rev    John  DeWitt,  D.  D., 

leaves  the  pastorate  of  the  Tenth  Presbjrterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  chair  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Rev.  Staats  Van  Santvoord,  D.  D.,  died  at  New  Balti- 
more, N.  Y.,  on  May  29,  aged  ninety  two  years.  He  graduated 
fh>m  Union  College  in  1811,  and  from  New  Brunswick  Theological 

Seminary  In  1814. Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church,  Newton,  L.  I.,  died  on  June 2. Prof.  M. 

P.  Jewett,  who  previous  to  the  final  organization  of  Vassar 

College  was  its  President,  died  on  June  9. Rev.  Dr.  Newman 

Smyth  goes  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Centre  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ^Two  bishops  of  the 

Episcopal  Church  pronounce  against  the  revised  version.  Bishop 
Bedell  says  that  "its  constant  and  apparently  unnecessary 
changes  accomplish  no  good  purpose  whatever."  Bishop 
Doane  that  "it  is  remarkable  for  willful  Greek  and  wofiU 
English." 

Sdentiflc. — An  International  Oommigsion  is  ta  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  Congress  to  fix 
upon  a  meridian  proper  to  be  employed  as  a  common  zero  of 
longitude  and  standard  of  time  reckoning  throughout  the  globe. 

A  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Minister  of 

Public  Instruction,  which  will  direct  the  deep-sea^xplorations  to 
be  made  in  the  TravaMeur  in  July  and  August.  The  ocean  bed 
along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Morocco  is  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  all  well  known 

scientific  name^ -jThe  Phylloxera  has  caused  such  panic  in 

vine-growing  districts  that  there  is  especial  need  of  the  chromo- 
lithographic  plates  lately  issued  by  Hachette  &  Co.  There  are 
two  of  map  size,  one  illustrating  the  habits  of  the  insect,  the 

other   its   varied   stages  and  conditions. The   telegraph  is 

making  rapid  way  in  China,  the  line  at  present  in  use  having 
been  the  private  undertaking  of  a  company  of  Chinese  merchants 
at  Canton,  but  the  British  authorities  object  to  its  exten. 
sion  unless  it  is  constructed  by  a  British  company.  From 
their  far-sighted  liberality  they  might  almost  be  Californians. 

^Herr  L.  "Stejneger,  the  eminent  Norwegian  naturalist,  has" 

gone  to  Kamtschatka  with  instruments  and  appliances  from  the 
U.  8.  Signal  Service  Department  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
fautmctions  fVom  the  Smithsonian  and  Meteorological  Institutes. 
He  is  to  erect  a  meteorological  station  of  the  first  class  at  such 
point  as  he  may  decide  upon,  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka ;  one 
of  the  second  or  third  class  on  Behring  Island,  and  one  at  Petro- 
pawlav8k.   He  is  also  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  fishing  grounds, 

and  to  make  certain  collections  for  the  National  Museum It 

Is  proposed  by  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  (ireat  Britain  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  1883  similar  to  the  one  of  1868  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  science 
of  aeronautics.  Prizes  are  to  be  offered,  and  an  exhibit  of  baloons 
with  all  new  appliances  for  propelling  and  increasing  their  gene- 
ral utility. 
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Trimming. 

*'  I'd  give  anything  if  I  could,  but  I  can't.  It's  just  impos- 
sible !" 

*'  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  Tom's  salary  is  just  the  same 
as  my  husband's,  and  we  went." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  manage.  I'm  sure  I  contrive 
and  pinch  and  turn,  and  do  you  know  smce  I  began  the  spring 
sewing  I  haven't  got  to  bed  before  midnight'  Qirls  need  so  many 
things,  and  I've  made  each  of  them  seven  new  dresses,  besides 
jackets  and  everything  else  " 

*»  It's  wicked,  Hattie.  You'll  kill  yourself,  and  I  don't  believe 
any  stepmother  would  make  seven  new  dresses  apiece  for  four 
giris." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  she  would  or  not.  I've  got  three  times 
the  eye  for  a  pretty  dress  that  Mrs.  Jones  has,  for  all  her  money, 
and  I  won't  have  my  children  looking  like  hers  if  I  never  went 
to  bed.  But  I  would  like  to  have  a  month  in  the  country,  only 
they  play  so  and  soil  their  clothes  so  awfully  I  haven't  a  minute's 
peace." 

*^  Put  them  in  ginghams,  then.  The  cheap  ginghams  this  year 
are  very  strong  and  very  pretty." 

'*  Ginghams !"  The  lady's  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek. 
*'  Why  don't  you  say  six  cent  calico  at  once  ?  Thank  goodness, 
I've  always  managed  to  dress  them  like  ladies,  and  I'm  always 
going  to  " 

**  I  wouldn't  wear  a  gingham,  anyway,"  chimed  in  a  small 
child  of  seven  or  eight,  whose  *'  Mother  Hubbard"  of  cheap, 
pale  blue  bunting  and  sleazy  silk  was  *•*■  shirred  "  wherever  shir- 
ring would  go,  while  her  pale  and  scornful  little  countenance 
looked  out  from  the  shadow  of  countless  blue  plumes.  **  I  can 
help  make  my  own  clothes  when  I'm  bigger,  and  I  always  take 
care  of  them." 

"So  you  do,  my  precious  1"  said  her  mother  fervently.  "I 
wish  Lily  and  Blanche  were  half  as  careful.  You're  mother's 
own  child." 

"  But  you  couldn't  wear  that  dress  in  the  country,  Genevieve," 
said  the  friend,  against  whom  she  had  been  leaning. 

M  Oh,  yes  I  could ;  because  all  you  want  to  do  is  to  sit  on  the 
piazza  and  you  don't  get  mussed  a  bit." 

"  Yes,  if  it  was  just  Genevieve  I  should  know  it  could  be  done, 
but  the  others,  you  see,  would  tear  themselvefi  to  strings  the  first 
day,  and  where's  the  money  for  new  ones  ?" 

"  Well,  I'd  have  something  they  couldn't  tear,"  said  the-friend, 
who  has  signaled  the  car  to  stop,  and  the  small  child,  as  she 
looked  after  her,  remarked  plaintively  : 

'^  Aunty  Allen  isn't  a  bit  stylish,  mamma.  Why  don't  she 
dress  better?" 

It  was  in  a  horse-car,  that  spot  sacred  apparently  to  Interior 
confidences,  long  experience  having  proved  that  the  average  man 
or  woman  is  possessed  with  the  firm  delusion  that  the  rumble  of 
the  car  drowns  the  voice  and  renders  hearing  by  any  but  the 
pair  engaged  in  revelations  an  impossibility.  And  so  what 
would  be  whispered  at  home  is  shouted  in  car  or  stage,  or  if  not 
shouted,  pitched  In  a  key  so  vibrant  and  penetrating  that  no  ef- 
fort not  to  hear  is  of  slightest  avail.  In  this  case  hearing  had 
simply  brought  freshly  to  mind  certain  thoughte  occasioned  by  a 
survey  of  a  counter  filled  with  children's  clothing ;  cheap  mate- 
rial, but  trimmed  wherever  trimming  could  be  put ;  long  stitches, 
poorly  finished  seams,  miserable  buttonholes,  but  always  trim- 
ming Coarse  Hamburg,  coarser  lace,  coarsest  fringe,  on  seams 
and  ruffles  and  sleeves  ;  a  copy  in  detail  of  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive suits  displayed  further  on.  Nothing  strong  and  neat  and 
serviceable,  as  well  as  pretty,  but  always  this  meretricious  and 
forlornly  and  self  evidently  cheap  ornament  Through  the  great 
store  ran  the  same  parallel ;  the  sham  and  the  real  side  by  side, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  nervous  and  anxious-looking 
mother  passed  by  the  material  that  would  have  lasted  and  looked 
well  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  spent  the  money  that  would 
have  secured  it  on  eheaper  material  and— trimming. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  set  trlramlnir  aside.  In  fact,  such  at- 
tempt  would  be  as  hopeless  as  Mrs.  Partington's  labors  with  her 
broom  agamst  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  spirit  of  trimming  has  en- 
tered into  the  daily  life  of  the  whole  American  people,  and  from 
palace  to  log-cabiu ;  we  decorate  first  ourselves  and  then  our 
homes,  or  our  homes  and  then  ourselves,  according  to  the  degree 
of  esthetic  enthusiasm  to  which  we  have  attained.    And  as  life 
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has  been  rather  bare  and  poor  the  craze  has  had  Its  uses,  and  a 
better  future  for  all  art  will  be  one  of  its  results.  But  more  and 
more  this  passion  for  dress  is  makings  a  mother's  life  an  unend- 
ing  struggle  with  scissors  and  sewing  machine.  She  has  no  time 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  country,  and  no  money  left  from  trimming 
with  which  to  get  there,  and  nervous  and  haggard  and  worn  her- 
self looks  with  wonder  at  children  who  reproduce  these  condi- 
tions in  even  more  aggravated  form.  8he  labors  night  and  day, 
yet  it  is  a  labor  that  proflteth  not.  Of  her  real  self  the  children 
have  nothing.  They  are  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  the  sew- 
ing machine,  and  the  time  comes  when  she  has  no  longer  a  self 
to  give,  all  possibility  of  any  real  life  having  been  stitched  into 
ruffles.  The  children  have  learned  to  do  without  her,  and  she 
wonders  weakly,  perhaps  with  tears  and  longing,  why  they  arc 
so  different  from  some  she  has  known  who  clung  to  their  mothers 
as  babies,  and  have  never  ceased  to  cling.  And  if  one  should 
whisper  the  secret,  what  word  would  hold  It  more  truly  than— 
trimming? 

HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

The  question  of  how  to  get  artistic  cooking  from  the  hand  of  a 
three-dollar-and-a-half  cook  from  the  Emerald  Isle  has  puzzled 
the  brain  of  your  correspondent  In  all  her  nine  years  of  house- 
keeping, and  as  the  solving  of  the  question  has  been  at  last 
achieved,  perhaps  a  description  of  the  devious  and  painful  path 
to  this  partial  success  may  be  interesting  if  not  helpful  to  your 
readers.  In  the  first  place  it  seemed  quite  a  feasible  undertaking 
to  try  and  instruct  the  cook  In  the  little  and  seemingly  simple 
matter  of  seasoning,  time  (to  be  allowed  by  clock  for  different 
articles  to  be  broiled  or  roasted),  etc.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  after  one  or  two  trials  our  "artist  cook"  "  could  not  be 
bothered,  marm."  She  was  used  to  guening^  with  results  more 
or  less  disastrous  to  the  food.  Then,  as  most  of  them  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  proportion,  it  was  suggested  that  measuring  was 
the  only  way ;  this  worked  only  while  the  mistress  was  present 
to  see.  It  was,  and  still  is  a  tradition  in  New  England  that  sewing 
Is  a  feminine  virtue  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  even  for  the  more 
important  accomplishment  of  cooking,  but  with  the  horror  of 
dyspepsia  before  our  vision  shall  we  not  rise  up  and  exclaim 
against  this  ever-present  sewing  fiend  and  descend  (only  by 
stairs)  to  the  kitchen  and  nip  that  American  horror  in  the  bud, 
by  giving  our  Intelligent  thought  to  all  matters  of  cookcr>'  ?  In 
France  where  cooking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  dyspepsia  is  not 
stalking  the  land  warping  the  powers  and  denuding  life  of  all 
brightness,  for  perhaps  one-third  of  the  population. 

Let  us  begin  with  what  In  America  is  called  the  staff  of  life ;  a 
slender  and  unprofitable  staff  for  the  most  part.  How  many 
families  in  our  acquaintance  have  really  good  digestible  bread? 
Is  it  not  the  rule  to  see  home-made  bread,  not  very  light,  some- 
times sour,  never  more  than  tolerable  at  best  on  the  tables  of  our 
friends  ?  In  France  such  bread  would  only  be  eaten  by  the  work- 
ing man.  The  French  only  endure  the  bread  of  the  third  raising. 
That  is,  bread  that  at  the  time  in  America  it  Ib  put  into  the  oven 
is  molded  and  set  to  raise  again  In  a  rather  cool  atmosphere. 
Then  when  it  nears  the  time  when  the  baking  shall  be  done 
the  bread  is  put  into  the  required  shape  and  once  more  raised, 
this  time  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  cooking  stove,  either 
on  the  top  or  at  the  side.  If  this  process  be  managed  with 
care  the  bread  will  be  successful,  light,  porous  and  very  digest- 
ible. It  will  be  argued  that  the  hovlanger  Fran^aU  is  an  artist 
in  his  line  and  consequently  the  making  of  French  bread  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  American  kitchen,  but  your  corre- 
spondent takes  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
French  bread  can  be  made  if  the  mistress  will  lend  her  hand  as 
well  as  her  brain  to  the  work.  It  is  argued  that  cooking  is  hard 
work  and  so  out  of  the  question  as  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
housekeeper.  If  any  woman  who  has  been  busy  with  her  pen  or 
in  any  sedentary  way,  and  gone  fVom  that  to  the  kitchen  to  con- 
coct some  dish  or  delicacy  for  the  table,  she  will  bear  me  witness 
that  the  exercise  demanded  there  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  con- 
strained position  she  has  been  obliged  to  take  in  writing,  sewing 
or  drawing.  The  health  of  the  coming  generation  demands 
that  intelligent,  pains-taking  housekeepers,  shall  not  leave  the 
very  important  business  of  the  household  nourishment  to  the 
inexperienced  cook.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
cooking  stove  shall  be  elevated  into  an  instrument  of  culture, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  strides  already  made  in  this 
direction,  by  the  excellent  cooking  schools  we  now  have  in  many 
cities  in  the  Union.  To  be  well  nourished  is  to  be  equipped  with 
strength  for  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  life.  H.  V.  C. 
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The  Wish  to  Rise. 

Social  ambition  must  surely  be  reckoned  as  among  the  most 
powerful  temptations  that  beset  our  society.  The  nineteenth 
century  Satan  is  extremely  well  dressed.  He  has  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  and  he  takeft  those  whom  he  would  beguile  up  into 
the  mountain  of  worldly  prosperity  and  shows  them  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  The  defaulting 
cashier  or  bank  president  or  the  book-keeper  who  makes  false 
entries  and  enriches  his  own  bank  account  at  the  expense  of  his 
employer's,  will  not  be  found  among  the  disciples  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  It  is  not  science  or  poetry  or  art,  engrossing 
as  these  are,  that  leads  a  man  into  temptation.  Wlien  an  income 
of  a  little  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  poet  Wordsworth  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  at  last  he  was 
happy,  since  he  had  money  enough  for  his  needs,  and  could  de- 
vote himself  henceforth  to  the  work  which  he  loved.  But  if 
he  had  had  petty  social  ambition,  if  his  life  had  been  at  all  in  the 
abundance  of  goods  which  he  possessed,  we  should  have  liad 
no  Intimations  of  Immortality — no  picture  of  Highland  reaper 
or  country  madden  to  whom  the  floating  clouds  had  lent  their 
state,  and  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound  its  charm. 

But  not  every  one  can  be  poet  or  artist,  and  shall  the  man  of 
business  undervalue  his  own  calling  ?  By  no  means ;  and  a  legiti- 
mate business  ambition  is  a  thousand  removes  from  the  petty  so- 
cial ambition  that  leads  men  into  temptation.  To  control  great 
interests,  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  immense  undertakings— of 
railroads  that  span  continents,  or  cables  that  unite  them — ^this  is 
worthy  of  a  man's  endeavor.  But  the  mere  social  ambitioa  to 
live  in  luxury,  to  wear  fine  clothes,  to  entertain  grand  people, 
this  kind  of  ambition  was  never  at  the  root  of  any  noble  deed, 
save  as  the  worm  that  cankers  it  is  at  the  root  of  the  flower. 
Louis  XII  of  France  said  nobly  that  he  would  rather  his  courtiera 
should  laugh  at  his  economy  than  his  people  should  weep  at  his 
extravagance;  and  this  was  a  right  royal  sentiment, which  la 
better  worth  remembering  than  most  of  the  sayings  of  kings. 

The  moment  a  strong  desire  for  social  advancement  seizes  on  a 
man  or  woman  it  commences  to  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  character,  and  great  shall  be  the  fall  thereof.  *^  To  keep  up 
appearances,"  **  To  make  a  show,"  one  of  these  sentences  is 
only  more  vulgar  than  the  other.  The  important  thing  is  not  to 
appear  but  to  he.  It  is  true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,  that  many 
people  are  shut  out  by  limited  and  narrow  fortunes  from  the  so- 
ciety to  which  by  right  of  taste  and  culture  they  should  belong. 
But  nothing  proves  more  surely  that  they  do  not  belong  there 
than  any  attempt  to  (brce  their  way  by  means  of  shams.  The 
grass  is  scarcely  yet  growing  upon  that  grave  In  Sleepy  Hollow 
where  Tie  lies,  who  above  all  men  protested  against  shams,  that 
seer  of  Concord,  whose  mantle  there  is  no  one  left  to  wear.  He 
deprecated  even  the  too  hasty  or  importunate  seeking  of  what 
seems  to  belong  to  us.  In  his  immortal  essay  on  '*  Friendship  " 
he  wrote : 

"  You  shall  not  come  any  nearer  a  man  by^tting  Into  hia 
house.  If  unlike,  his  soul  only  flees  the  'faster  from  you,  and 
you  shall  never  catch  a  true  glance  of  his  eye.  We  see  the  noble 
afar  off  and  they  repel  us;  why  sould  we  intrude?  Late,  very 
late,  we  perceive  that  no  arrangements,  no  introductions,  no- 
habits  of  society  would  be  of  any  avail  to  establish  us  in  such 
relations  with  them  as  we  desire,  but  solely  the  uprise  of  nature 
in  us  to  the  same  degree  It  is  in  them ;  then  shall  we  meet  as 
water  with  water,  and  If  we  should  not  meet  them  we  shall  not 
want  them,  for  we  are  already  they." 

In  this  last  sentence,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  true  cure  for  all 
unworthy  striving  after  position.  If  our  steady  pui^Kwe  is,  each 
one,  to  raise  himself,  his  own  mind  and  spirit,  to  the  highest 
standard  possible  for  him,  he  will  not  only  be  too  busy  to  pursue 
shams  and  shadows,  but  he  will  be  secure  of  perpetual  good 
society,  since  he  will  be  always  with  himself.  I  think  it  must  be 
that  the  reason  so  many  people  dread  solitude  is  that  they  do  not 
like  the  undisguised  self  that  confronts  them  in  lonely  hours, 
and  shrink  from  Its  better  acquaintance. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  moralizing.  I  meant  to  speak  of  the 
vulgarity,  the  ill-breeding  of  that  kind  of  social  ambition  which 
leads  people  either  to  relVain  from  hospitality  because  they  can- 
not have  a  French  cTief  in  their  kitchens  or  Crown  Derby  and 
Sevres  upon  their  tables,  or  else  to  economize  for  weeks  and 
make  the  whole  household  uncomfortable  in  order  to  give  some 
grand  entertainment  of  vulgar  and  unaccustomed  amplitude. 
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And  it  iB  tbo  wont,  or  the  best,  of  these  shams  that  they  are  al- 
ways failures,  that  there  Is  about  them  the  unmistakable  savor 
of  unoccustomcdncss,  and  thus  they  fail  even  of  their  own  poor 
intention.  We  divine  instantly  whether  the  household  is  to  this 
manner  bom,  and  we  smile  inwardly,  yet  if  we  are  tender-hearted 
with  a  little  pity  in  our  laughter.  But  at  the  very  simplest  form 
of  entertainment — the  berries  and  milk  of  a  wayside  farm,  the 
chops  and  fried  potatoes  of  a  bachelor's  breakfast — we  do  not 
laugh.  Well  served  and  hospitably  offered  they  have  all  the 
sufBciency  of  a  feast.  May  I  quote  Emerson  again  where  he  says  : 

"  1  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife,  not  to  cumber  yourself  and  me 
to  get  a  rich  dinner  for  this  man  or  this  woman  who  has  alighted 
at  our  gate,  nor  a  bed-chamber  made  ready  at  too  great  a  cost. 
These  things  they  can  get  for  a  dollar  In  any  village." 

Do  not  think  that  I  undervalue  the  attraction  of  a  table  spread 
with  the  daintiest  damask  and  covered  with  china  and  silver  that 
it  Is  a  delight  to  behold.  Where  these  appointments  are  suitable 
to  the  parse  and  common  to  the  daily  life  of  their  owners,  they 
make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pleasantness  of  living ;  but 
they  are  not  a  necessity,  and  they  lose  all  their  charm  when  they 
Involve  running  in  debt,  or  dishonesty  or  even  the  sacriflcc  of 
small  daily  comforts  for  a  household.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  ambi- 
tion that  leads  us  to  rob  the  Peter  of  comfort  to  pay  the  Paul  of 
show — to  live  beyond  our  means  at  the  cost  of  perpetual  anxiety 
of  mind,  or  of  depriving  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  helping  others. 
So  to  calculate  our  expenses  and  our  pleasures  as  to  bring  them 
well  within  our  income  and  leave  an  easy  margin,  Is  a  receipt 
for  cheerfulness  and  ease  of  mind  that  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Nothing  more  surely  indicates  the  parvenu  than  boastfulness. 
The  man  who  brings  in  the  name  of  some  fine  acquaintance  at 
eveiy  turn  of  the  conversation  is  almost  certain  to  be  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  any  one  who  is  fine  is  of  yesterday.  Really 
well-placed  people  do  not  need  to  advertise  their  connections  in 
this  manner. 

Ostentation  in  dress  is  another  mark  of  nevmesf.  The  woman 
bom  to  the  purple  knows  when  to  wear  her  royal  robes.  You  do 
not  see  her  in  silk  at  a  picnic,  or  appearing  in  jewels  and  laces 
at  breakfast.  A  simplicity  which  is  almost  exaggerated  prevails, 
Jnat  now,  in  the  best  society.  An  American  lady  whom  I  met 
last  summer  in  London  said  to  me,  iu  a  tone  of  surprise,  '*  Why, 
all  the  ladies  I  see  out  here  have  on  chintz  or  gingham'' — and  it 
was  true  that  you  seldom  saw  a  really  fashionable  woman  in 
anything  but  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  toilet  until  dinner. 
Where  an  American  girl  would  wear  silk  or  velvet,  an  English 
girl  would  wear  gingham  or  serge. 

If  it  is  essentially  vulgar  to  pu9h — ^to  run  after  great  people,  or 
to  affect  a  style  of  living  beyond  one's  means — it  is  not  only  vulgar 
but  contemptible  to  change  one's  fViendswith  one's  bettering 
fortunes.  I  know  one  highly  successful  man,  whom  the  great 
world  holds  in  distinguished  honor,  of  whom  it  is  said,  among 
those  who  know  him  best,  that  his  life  has  been  like  climbing  a 
ladder,  of  which  he  successively  kicked  away  each  round  as  soon 
as  be  ceased  to  need  it  to  step  upon.  Only  noble  minds  are  capa- 
ble of  gratitude,  which  is  by  no  means  a  cheap  virtue,  since  it  is 
natural  to  the  baser  order  of  character  to  resent  in  another  the 
very  superiority  which  has  enabled  that  other  to  help  us.  The' 
spirit  which  is  called  time-serving  is  the  spirit  of  a  snob.  The 
truly  well-bred  person  will  take  infinitely  more  pains  to  put  a 
retiring  and  shy  acquaintance  at  his  ease  than  to  pay  court  to  a 
rich  one.  Undue  social  ambition,  moreover,  infallibly  defeats 
itself,  since  there  is  that  element  of  perversity  in  human  nature 
which  leads  most  of  the  world  far  more  readily  to  accord  us  what 
we  have  no  appearance  of  too  eagerly  desiring. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

A  yoang  lady  writes  that  the  has  asked  a  friend  to  make  her  a  visit,  and 
wishes  to  entertain  her  pleasantly  and  quietly.  Shall  she  give  card  par- 
ties or  tableaux  t  and  how  many  should  she  ask,  and  how  serve  her  re- 
freebmeoU? 

These  are  questions  which  only  knowledge  of  the  young  lady's 
manner  of  living  would  make  it  possible  fully  to  answer.  But  at 
least  she  would  not  give  a  card  party  unless  her  guest  were  fond 
of  games.  A  card  party  should  be  a  small  company,  so  that  all 
may  play.  Simple  refreshments  may  be  handed  round,  or  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  playing  the  guests  may  adjourn  to  the  dining^ 
room  for  supper. 

A  party  for  tableaux  should  be  larger,  as  the  performers  would 
want  an  audience.  But  my  gentle  correspondent  need  not  fear, 
stnce  she  has  the  honest  desire  to  give  pleasure,  but  that  she  will 
succeed  in  doing  so,  if  she  adapts  her  entertainment  to  the  size 
of  her  rooms,  the  depth  of  her  purse,  and  the  taste  of  her  visitor. 
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JILTED. 


HKR  VBRSTOW. 

• » Who  18  Ned  V '    Why  I  thought 
that  you  knew 
We  once  were  engaged  for  a  year  I 
Oh,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  you— 

That  was  ages  ago,  my  dear. 
•  •  Over  cordial  I ' '     Now  Hubby  for 
shame! 
Such   nonitense!    Yes,    that  was 
Ills  wife- 
Demure  lUtle  thing— and  to  tame- 
Men  <lp  make  such  blmiders  in 
Ufe. 
Ned  was  such  a  good-hearted  fel- 
low— 
**Devoted!**  of  course  he  was 
then! 
Oh  you  need  not  frown  and  turn 
yellow, 
I  could  have  had  a  dozen  men. 
One  thing  I  will  say,  however, 

Ife^s  unhappy,  tmt  I  can  see ; 
Poor  fellow  I  he  pi-obably  never 
Quite  conquered  his  passion  for 
me. 
**Too  poorl'*  yes,  but  proud  as  a 
lord- 
When  you  came — Well,  you  know 
the  rest- 
Dear,  you  said  you  would  take  me 
abroad; 
Yes!  of  course,   I  loved  you  the 
best! 


Hlfl  VKRPION. 

Ned,  who  Is  that  overdressed  Indy 

You  greeted  so  warmly  to-day  F 

What  Is  it  you^re  keeping  so  shady? 

What  Is  ehe  to  you  anyway  ? 
•*That  Uuly?'*— the   wife  of   a 
banker 
(Thought  her  toilet  remarkably 
fine), 
By  the  way,  you  ought  to  thank  her. 
She   was   once  an  old   flame   of 
mine. 
I  offered  my  **  congratulation,  ^* 
Nothing  more— to   tell   you   the 
truth 
Our  affair— mere  Infatoation, 

In  tlie  days  of  my  callow  youth. 
"Was  Bhe/07td  of  me?*'     Well, 
she  said  so ; 
*  *  Did  I  love  her  ?' '    We  spooned 
for  a  year ; 
•  •  Why  dldu » t  we  marry  f^ '    Why, 
you  know 
I  met  you,    and  loved  you,    my 
dear, 
or  course,   we  all   knew  that   he 
bought  her— 
Youth  and  beauty  exchanged  for 

rlf ! 
*»lf  you   weren't  a  rich 
man '  8  daughter  ? ' ' 
My  dear  I  I  love<l  you  for  your- 
eelf! 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

'Twos  the  old,  old  story  repeated  : 

Two  young  hearts  that  6uce  beat  as  one  : 
Their  twin  aspirations  defeated ; 

Two  voung  lives  forever  undone  1 
You  think  so  ?    You're  sadly  mistaken  : 

They  each  had  a— something  to  sell. 
Each  fancies  the  other  forsaken 

And  both,  yes,  they  both  **  Married  Well  1" 

n.  o.  w. 

J.  T.  Habbis,  of  Detroit,  sends  us  the  following : 

'*  It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  the  sympathetic  and  combative 
elements  of  Irish  character  more  finely  blended  than  they  are  in 
the  following  story : 

'*  Teddy  Kelly  was  employed  as  a  section  hand  on  a  railroad. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  undertook  to  occupy  the  main 
track  instead  of  allowing  the  priority  to  an  express  train  that  was 
overdue.  Afler  the  train  passed,  it  was  discovered  that  Teddy 
had  been  disfigured  almost  beyond  recognition.  His  Emerald 
coadjutors  gathered  around  the  remains,  bemoaned  the  untimely 
taking  off  of  their  comrade,  and  remarked  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  the  poor  fellow  should  have  been  so  horribly  mangled.  After 
their  flood  of  grief  had  spent  its  force  it  was  suggested  that  one 
of  their  number  be  sent  to  break  the  sad  news  as  tenderly  as 
possible  to  Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr^  Patrick  Dolan  was  unanimously 
elected  to  perform  this  moumflil  service.  He  hurriedly  betook 
himself  to  the  Kelly  mansion  and  knocked  at  the  door  with 
enough  severity  to  suggest  the  hurling  of  a  young  thunderbolt. 
In  a  few  moments  the  woman  of  the  house  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  visitor,  and  the  followiijg  conversation  occurred  : 

"  Dolan—*  Is  the  Widdy  Kelly  in  V 

"  Woman—*  No  ;  the  Widdy  Kelly  doesn't  live  here,  but  I'm 
Mrs.  Kelly.' 

**  Dolan — *  You're  a  liar,  for  the  corpse  is  just  comin'  aroond 
the  comer  !* " 

Tbtino  to  be  an  Angel, — **  How  wicked  we  am  when  we  sot 
down  and  fin"k  it  ober,"  said  B.ro.  Gardner  as  the  voice  of  the  tri- 
angle struck  the  hour  of  seven.  **  While  I  keep  tryin'  to  believe 
in  heaben,  I  keep  wonderin'  how  any  of  us  will  eber  git  dar.  We 
mus'  not  envy,  an'  yit  we  do  envy.  We  mus'  not  b'ar  false  wit- 
ness, an'  ^t  we  am  foreber  stretchin'  de  truf.  We  mus'  not  lie, 
an'  yit  it  comes  so  handy  dat  we  can't  Ijelp  it.  We  mus'  not 
steal,  an' — an'  some  of  us  don't.  Dat  is,  we  doan'  get  inter  a 
posishun  to  handle  de  flmds.  We  mus'  not  be  Jealous,  an'  yit 
when  de  woman  across  de  way,  whose  husband  aims  16  per  week, 
sails  out  wid  fo'  new  bonnets  a  y'ar,  am  it  human  natur  fur  my 
ole  woman  to  look  arter  her  an'  not  wish  8he  had  hold  of  her 
back  ha'ar?  We  mus'  not  sw'ar,  an'  jrit  what  am  I  to  do  when 
I  strike  the  eand  of  a  sidewalk  plank  wid  my  fut,  or  whack  my 
thumb  wid  de  hammer  ?  Am  it  to  be  supposed  dat  I  will  calmly 
sot  down  and  sing  a  gospel  hymn? 

**  When  we  trade  bosses  wid  a  man  we  cheat  him.  When  a  man 
wants  to  borry  half  a  dollar  of  us  we  lie  to  him.     We  pla> 
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kecrds,  dance,  po  to  the  theatre  and  circue,  and  we  doan'  turn  our 
backs  on  a  dog  fight-.  I  tell  you  we  ara  all  poo',  weak  human  befne' 
and  eben  while  we  flatter  ourselves  dat  we  am  slidin'  Mong  toar(}8 
heaben  at  de  rate  of  a  mile  a  minit  we  am  all  ready  to  pass  a  lead 
nickel  on  a  street  kyar  compajiy,  or  pocket  de  five  doUah  bill 
found  in  de  post  office.  When  I  sot  down  at  night  an'  pull  off 
my  butes  an'  put  my  feet  in  de  oven  an*  get  to  thinkln'  of  how 
hard  I  try  to  be  good,  an'  how  powerfiil  easy  it  is 'to  be  bad,  I 
beoome  so  absorbed  in  my  thoughts  dat  de  ole  woman  has  to  hit 
me  on  de  ear  wid  a  tater  to  bring  me  back  to  airth  an'  start  me 
out  arter  an  armful  of  wood.  Gemlen  let  us  continer  to  try  to 
be  angels,  but  let  us  count  on  wrestlin'  wid  Satan  about  fo'ty 
times  a  day,  an'  on  bein'  frown  flat  on  our  backs  ebery  blessed 
time." — Free  Preis. 

"  When  I  shake  hands  wid  a  stranger,"  said  Brother  Gardner, 
as  silence  fell  upon  the  members,  "  I  doan'  keer  two  cents  whcdcr 
his  great  gran'fader  was  a  cabinet  officer  or  a  cobbler ;  wheder 
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his  own  gran'fader  sold  silks  or  kaliker ;  wheder  bis  fader  was  a 
cooper  or  a  statesman.  De  man  I  have  to  deal  wid  am  de  man 
befo'  me,  an'  not  de  dust  an'  bones  an'  coffins  ob  his  predecessors. 
He  may  size  up  well,  or  he  may  run  to  remnants;  he  may  be 
squar',  or  he  may  be  a  bilk  ;  he  may  be  honest,  or  he  may  have 
de  right  bower  up  his  sleeve— dat  am  fur  me  to  find  out.  I  doan' 
propose  to  jine  hands  wid  a  stranger  bekase  his  gran'fader  cum 
ober  wid  de  Pilgrims.  Neither  shall  I  lend  five  dollars  to  one  o'  my 
color  on  de  ground  dat  his  uncle  weighed  a  ton  an'  shook  hands 
wid  three  different  Presidents.  What  a  man  he  am,  an'  wheder 
his  fader  was  a  poet  or  a  blacksmith^  won't  make  him  better  or 
wuBs.  Size  up  your  man  on  his  own  personal  shape.  It  doan' 
matter  to  you  what  sort  of  a  head  his  fader  had,  or  how  big  his 
uncle's  feet  war' ;  he  am  de  man  you  am  dolu'  bizness  wid.  De 
puBSon  who  trabels  from  dis  kentry  on  nothing  but  de  record 
made  by  some  relative  half  a  century  since  will  land  in  jail  as 
soon  as  in  good  society." 

A  PABHioNABLE  Austin  Isdy 
is  curious  to  know  what  kind 
of  explosive  stuff  was  in  those 
letters  that  were  sent  through 
the  mail  to  Vanderbilt  and 
Field.  She  says  if  the  stuff 
could  cause  any  more  explo- 
sion than  a  bill  for  her  new 
bonnet,  which  her  husband  re- 
ceived in  an  envelope,  it  must 
be  powerful  stuff.  She  her- 
self was  blown  up  by  the  ex- 
plosion.— Exchange, 

**  Few  people,"  says  a  writer, 
"realize  what  a  wonderfully 
delicate  structure  the  human 
ear  is."  It  is  a  remarkable  or- 
gan, that's  a  fact.  Ask  a  man 
for  the  loan  of  ten  dollars  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  won't 
hear  you.  Softly  whisper 
'*  Come  up  and  take  some- 
th'ng,"  and  the  ear  manifeat^ 
an  acuteness  that  is  really  mar- 
velous. 

"Yes,  *down  with  the  en- 
core ;'  that's  what  I  say,"  said 
young  Musicale ;  '*  it's  a  terri- 
ble bore  to  have  to  do  a  thing 
over  again  after  you  have  done 
it  as  well  as  you  can.  Mother, 
pass  up  another  piece  of  pie." 
"  Down  with  the  encore,  my 
son,"  was  the  response,  and  he 
didn't  get  the  pie. 

"And  now,"  shouts  an  ex- 
cited exchange,  "where  shall 
we  look  for  independence?" 
Oh,  friend  and  brother,  search- 
ing and  long-suffering  fellow- 
sufferer,  look  in  the  kitchen, 
look  in  the  kitchen  ! — Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

Mrs.  Ramfdotham  has  some 
very  valuable  jewelrj'.  "  One 
brooch,"  she  says,  "is  most 
precious,  as  associated  with 
Blllical  history,  for  it  came 
from  Palestine,  and  is  made  of 
solid  Amalcldtc." 

A  YOUNG  lady  who  was 
squeezed  between  two  freight 
cars  says  it  felt  Just  like  trying 
on  a  pair  of  new  corsets. 

Why  is  the  earth  like  a  school 
blackboard  f  Because  the  chil- 
dren of  men  multiply  upon  the 
face  of  it. 

Hi  that  lendeth  to  a  tramp 
giveth  to  a  saloonist. 
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CONVENTS  IN  THE  AIR. 


In  Albania,  near  Tricala,  are  situated  the  far-famed 
Meteor  Monast^ies.  Their  name  may  be  interpreted 
as  describing  their  position  high  in  the  air,  or  as  ex- 
pressing the  elevated  and  religious  ideas  of  their  ascetic 
occupants.  A  manuscript  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  relates  that  in  1356  two  monks 
of  Mount  Athos,  Athanasios  and  Gregorios,  left  their 
convents,  which  had  been  pillaged  by  corsairs,  and 
journeyed  to  Doupiani,  attracted  thither  by  the  report 
of  the  charms  of  the  Meteor  rocks  and  of  the  virtuous 
life  of  their  brethren  of  Stagi.  This  portion  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  abounding  in  ridges  of  high 
hills,  varying  from  2500  to  8500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  outline  of  these  hills  is  jagged  and  irregular; 
cliffs  high  and  precipitous  are  seen  on  every  side. 
Sometimes  the  rocks  ascend  like  perpendicular  columns 
into  the  air  ;  then  again  they  broaden  out  at  base  and 
summit,  while  the  sides  and  contour  all  al>out  are 
nigged  and  indented.  At  times  they  sink  to  the  depth 
of  hundreds  of  feet,  then  again  they  slope  out  and  away 
in  almost  equal  proportion,  presenting  perhaps  the  odd- 


est, most  irregularly-fashioned  monuments  of  nature  in 
the  world. 

Upon  one  of  these  high  rocks — Stylos,  the  column — 
the  two  monks  settled,  but  Gregorios  suffered  so  much 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  this  high  altitude  that  he  soon 
withdrew  to  Constantinople.  Athanasios,  a  man  of  in- 
domitable will  and  iron  constitution,  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  Bishop  of  Stagi  to  ascend  the  '*  large  rock." 
On  its  summit  he  discovered  an  extended  plateau  admi- 
rably suited  for  his  purpose,  where  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  prayer  and  the  contemplation  of  God,  far  re- 
moved from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  safe  especially  from 
the  incursions  of  the  bands  of  brigands,  who  contended 
among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  country  and 
preyed  upon  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  founded  a  little 
church,  which  afterward  became  the  Meteor.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  another  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  Joasaph 
Paleologue,  whose  wealthy  sister  sent  them  goats  and 
buffaloes  and  furnished  them  with  means  to  enlarge  the 
church.  But  although  Athanasios  owed  the  beginning 
of  his  prosperity  to  a  woman,  he  was  an  ardent  misogy- 
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A8CBNSION    IN    A     BASKET. 

nist.  In  his  will  not  only  does  he  repeat  the  decree 
that  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  prescribed 
limits,  but  he  orders  the  monks  never  to  give  food  to  a 
woman,  even  if  she  be  dying  of  starvation.  A  mural 
painting  of  1484  represents  him  clad  in  a  long  white 
robe,  tied  at  the  waist  by  a  cord  passed  through  an 
iron  ring,  and  a  brown  mantle.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
and  a  prophet,  and  several  of  his  predictions  are  quoted, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  were  fulfilled  several  years  afler 
their  utterance. 

The  isolated  and  almost  inaccessible  position  of  the 
monasteries  did  not  entirely  secure  them  from  attempts 
at  pillage.  As  they  became  more  wealthy  the  cupidity 
of  the  armed  marauders  that  ravaged  the  country  was 
excited,  and  we  read  of  the  pious  brethren  of  St.  Var- 
laam  turning  out  to  defend  their  cavern  by  showering 
down  stones  from  the  height  of  their  *' large  rock.'' 
^or  was  their  warfare  always  against  outsiders.  As 
time  went  on  rivalries  and  animosities  sprang  up  among 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  fathers  of  one  of  the 
monasteries  having  with  great  labor  made  themselves 
a  small  garden  in  the  woods,  the  monks  of  the  *'  large 
rock"  issued  forth  in  a  body  and  destroyed  it  with  axes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  first  these  Greek  convents, 
or  "Meteors,"  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  foundation,  and 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  they  afterward  degenerated. 
Established  in  the  beginning  to  promote  piety,  and  as 
asylums  for  men  who,  despising  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  wished  by  retirement  to  gain  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  the  Meteors  in  time  became  the 
reftige  of  the  lazy  and  the  discontented,  homes  for  those 
who  were  at  variance  with  the  higher  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, and  resorts  for  those  who,  having  lost  favor  at 
court,  found  these  convents  excellent  retreats  until  new 
pledges  of  friendship  warranted  their  return  to  the 
pleasant  scenes  they  had  quitted  with  regret  only  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  safety.  The  secrecy  of  the  home  of  the 
Meteor  monk  has  become  a  tradition,  and  even  to  this 
day  he  guards  himself  from  intrusion  with  almost  as 


much  care  as  if  every  stranger  were  an  invader  or  a 
robber. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  travel  among  the  curious  peoples  of  the  world 
is  that  of  a  visit  made  some  years  ago  to  one  of  these 
Meteor  Monasteries.  Leaving  Tricala,  which  is  a 
good-sized  town,  our  strong,  fleet  horses  brought  us  in 
a  few  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  Meteor  Rocks,  which 
have  been  described.  In  order  to  secure  entrance  to  one 
of  these  convents,  letters  of  introduction  are  a  neces- 
sity. Even  with  these,  one  is  not  always  certain  of  ad- 
mittance, nor  is  he  so  sure  of  scaling  the  rocky  height 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  A  good  deal  of  formality 
is  required,  or  rather  certain  inflexible  rules  must  l>e 
ol^eyed,  and  the  discipline  of  the  monkish  routine  per- 
vading the  home  on  high  is  transmitted  even  to  the 
plain  below.  The  sound  of  a  horn  or  a  shrill  blast 
from  a  trumpet  warns  the  monks  of  the  approach  of 
strangers  and  of  the  desire  to  hold  communication 
with  them.  The  first  intimation  that  your  signal 
has  been  heard  and  that  life  from  above  responds  to 
life  below  is  the  sudden  swinging  of  a  basket  from  the 
dizzy  eminence.  In  this  basket,  which  is  let  down  from 
the  plateau  above  by  means  of  a  strong  rope  and  pulley, 
is  seated  a  monk.  Arriving  on  terra  Jirma^  he  inquires 
your  business  and  takes  your  letters,  informing  you  tliat 
he  must  ascend  to  his  Superior,  lay  your  petition  before 
him,  and  if  everything  then  be  satisfactory  that  he  will 
return  to  convey  you. 

Fortunately,  our  letters  were  all  right,  and  after  wait- 
ing about  twenty-five  minutes,  we  saw  the  basket  low- 
ered from  above,  and  soon,  in  company  with  our  guide, 
were  on  our  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Superior.  The  sen- 
sation of  being  poised  in  mid-air,  the  swinging  motion  of 
ascent  and  the  jerking  inward  from  the  air,  which  in- 
dicates the  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  like  experiences  in  going  down,  are  anything  but 
agreeable ;  and  nothing  but  the  interest  that  had  been 
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aroused  in  us  to  visit  one  of  these  singular  abodes  c^ould 
have  induced  our  repeating  the  adventure.  But  the 
visit  repaid  the  anxiety  and  the  inconvenience.  We 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  most  venerable  old 
man.  A  face  beaming  with  dignity,  a  countenance  on 
whose  features  was  written  strong  religious  faith,  and 
withal  the  manly  bearing,  the  calm  c*omposure  sur- 
rounding the  man  like  a  halo,  put  us  immediately  at  our 
ease.  Entertaining  us  for  awhile,  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  country  extending  to  us  the  usual  coffee  and  the 
cigarettes,  which  he  rolled  for  us,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  us  conducted  over  the  monastery.  Evidences  of 
poverty  were  on  every  side,  and  though  the  establish- 
ment in  all  its  details  was  clean,  yet  signs  of  ruin  and 
decay  disfigured  what  at  one  time  must  have  been  a 
place  of  beauty.  The  chapel  was  scant  of  ornament ;  a 
few  firescoes,  blurred  and  badly  disfigured,  told  of  an  art 


that  might  have  been  but  was  now  no  longer  flourish- 
ing. After  depositing  our  little  offering  and  renewing 
our  acknowledgments  to  the  worthy  head  of  the  monas- 
tery, we  returned  by  the  swinging  basket  to  our  guides 
below. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Stephen,  near  the  parent  monas- 
tery, has  also  had  a  good  deal  of  renown,  and  as  well  as 
St.  Varlaam,  or  Barlaam,  is  ordinarily  communicated 
with  by  a  basket  and  cord.  They  both,  in  addition,  can 
be  reached  by  clamlxTing  over  steep  rocks  by  the  aid  of 
ladders,  but  the  monks  reserve  these  for  their  own  use. 
St.  Stephen  is  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge  with  a 
neighboring  plateau  more  easy  of  ascent,  but  the  monks 
jealously  guard  this  means  of  access,  and  have  arranged 
the  bridge  so  as  to  withdraw  it  at  pleasure,  and  thus  at 
will  shut  themselves  off  entirely  from  the  world. 
.  Our   first    and   onlv  visit   to  a  Meteor   was  to   the 
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parent  monastery  near  Tricala.  On  our  way  back 
to  the  town  we  meditated  over  the  ruin  of  the  once- 
famous  convents  of  the  Meteors.  A  few  years  after 
their  foundation  there  were  twenty-seven  of  them, 
accommodating  about  two  thousand  monks.      To-day 


only  seven  remain  and  the  number  of  inmates  in  all  of 
them  does  not  exceed  one  hundred.  Their  usefulness  is 
gone.  AVe  concluded  they  had  served  their  day  and 
possibly  outlived  the  purpose  of  their  foundation.  Like 
the  men  of  a  world  which  they  sought  to  fly,  even  im- 
mured as  they  were  far  from  strife,  the  monks  con- 
tended among  themselves. 

Ambition,  like  a  vulture,  gnawed  out  their  life  and 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  what  little  good  they  might 
have  done.  In  convents,  as  out  of  them,  faen  are 
men,  with  the  same  passions,  the  same  ambitions,  the 
same  thirsting  for  pelf,  power  and  place,  and  not  even 
the  Meteors,  with  all  their  altitude,  could  save  their 
inmates  from  being  in  many  ways ''  of  the  earth  earthy. " 

In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  other  Greek  convents 
which  may  come  under  this  same  name  of  Meteor  from 
their  elevated  and  inaccessible  position,  as  for  instance 
the  monastery  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  near 
Arkut-Khan,  the  isolated  convent  near  Oloubourlou, 
which  is  reached  only  by  a  picturesque  staircase  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  in  the  Salt  Lake,  ap- 
proached with  equal  difficulty ^which  is  now  abandoned. 
Near  Altuntach  some  poor  monks  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
depression  in  the  face  of  a  rock  caused  by  the  shelving 
out  of  some  of  its  enormous  strata,  where  again  the  tra- 
ditional basket  and  cord  are  used  to  reach  their  terrace, 
elevated  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Although 
interesting  and  picturesque,  none  of  the  convents  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  have  ever  had  much  celebrity  nor  do 
they  show  any  vestige  of  former  splendor.  In  most  of 
them  life  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  the  poor 
anchorites  who  have  thus  retired  so  far  from  the  world 
seem  only  to  have  thought  of  passing  their  existence  as 
peacefully  as  possible,  with  little  taste  for  study  and 
no  pastime  save  perhaps  a  Httle  gardening. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JILL  BUILT. 


NUMBER    VIIL 


''How  the  wind  does  blow!"  said  Jill  as  she  laid 
aside  Aunt  Melville's  latest  and  Jack  laid  another  log 
into  the  open  stove.  "It  is  a  genuine  'gale  from  the 
northeast."' 

"So  it  is,  and  that  reminds  me,"  Jack  exclaimed, 
jumping  up,  "  that  a  driving  rain  from  the  northeast 
always  gets  the  better  of  the  attic  window  over  the 
guest-room.  There's  something  mysterious  about  that 
window,"  he  explained.  "It  opens  like  a  door;  I  be- 
lieve they  call  it  a  'casement'  window,  and  in  such  a 
storm  as  this  I  have  to  keep  sopping  up  the  water  that 
blows  in.  I  had  a  carpenter  look  at  it,  but  he  said  it 
couldn't  be  fixed  without  making  a  new  one  or  fasten- 
ing it  up  so  it  couldn't  be  opened  at  all.  We  don't  have 
a  northeast  rain-storm  very  often,  «and  that's  the  only 
window  that  ever  leaks — except  the  skylight  and  the 
round  one  in  the  west  gable  which  is  hung  at  the  top  to 
swing  inward  and  couldn't  be  expected  to  hold  water." 

Jill  found  some  towels,  and  they  hurried  to  the  attic 
to  "  sop  up"  the  rain  that  was  driving  under  the  sash 
and  had  already  made  its  mark  on  the  ceiling  below. 
Then  they  examined  the  skylight  and  the  round  window, 
and  just  as  they  were  about  to  descend  perceived  a 
smell  of  burning  wood.  Jack  rushed  down  to  the  sit- 
ting-room, telling  Jill  to  fly  for  a  pail  of  water,  found 
the  wall  beside  the  stove-pii)e  very  hot,  ran  for  an  axe, 
and,  smashing  a  hole  through  the  lath  and  plastering, 
discovered  a  bit  of  wood  furrini?  to  which  the  laths  had 


been  nailed  resting  directly  against  the  sheet  iron  pipe. 
Catching  the  pail  of  water  which  Jill  was  about  to  pom* 
into  the  stove,  he  cooled  the  hot  pipe  and  extinguished 
the  wood  about  to  burst  into  flame,  the  smoke  of  which, 
rising  beside  the  chimney  to  the  attic,  had  warned 
them  of  the  danger  below.  He  then  cut  away  around 
the  pipe  till  the  solid  brick  chimney  was  exposed, 
gathered  up  the  rubbish,  piling  the  chips  upon  the 
lire  in  the  stove,  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  evidently 
enjoying  the  situation. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  reckless,  Jack,  as  to  keep  a  tire 
in  such  a  chimney  ?" 

"  The  chimneys  are  all  right,  my  dear.  I  took  special 
pains  with  them  when  the  house  was  built.  The  only 
danger  there  ever  was  lay  in  that  little  piece  of  inch 
board  that  happened  to  be  too  near  the  pipe." 

"And  how  are  we  to  know  what  other  little  pieces 
of  board  may  be  too  near  ?  I  think  it's  a  very  dangerous 
house  to  live  in.  If  we  hadn't  gone  up  to  the  attic  when 
we  did  it  would  have  been  all  in  flames." 

"  And  we  shouldn't  have  gone  to  the  attic  at  all  if  my 
windows  had  been  proof  against  the  east  wind." 

"  No,  nor  would  you  have  known  we  were  having  a 
gale  from  the  northeast  if  I  hadn't  quoted  the  '  AVreck 
of  the  Hesperus.'  " 

"  Consequently  we  owe  our  preservation  to  the  well- 
beloved  poet." 

''^loi-al:  Study  the  poets." 
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''Moral  number  two  :  Build  leaky  casements." 

"Number  three  :  When  the  wood  around  a  chimney 
takes  fire  it  doesn't  prove  a  '  defective  flue.'  " 

•'  Number  four  :  A  small  fault  hidden  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  large  one  in  sight.'' 

"  Very  true ;  and  if  modem  builders  had  kept  to 
the  poet's  standard  and  like  those  in  the  elder  days 
of  art, 

*  wrought  with  greatest  care, 
Each  minute  and  hidden  part, ' 

we  should  not  be  trembling  before  a  black  and  ragged 
chasm  in  the  wall,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  lest  the  fire  should 
break  out  anew  and  bum  us  in  our  sleep." 

"  There's  not  the  least  danger.  We  are  as  safe  as  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  in  a  mill  pond.  Tliere  is  nothing 
to  set  us  on  fire.  That  bit  of  dry  wood  was  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  We  have  captured  that  and  can 
make  our  own  terms.  Still,  if  you  feel  nervous  we  will 
sit  up  and  '  talk  house'  till  the  fire  goes  out." 

Jill  acceded  to  this  proposal  and  began  to  discourse, 
taking  moral  number  four  for  a  text. 

"  I  wish  it  was  possible,"  said  she,  "  to  build  a  house 
with  everything  in  plain  sight,  the  chimneys,  the  hot-air 
pipes  from  the  furnace,  if  there  are  any,  the  steam  pipes, 
the  ventilators,  the  gas  pipes,  the  water  pipes,  the  speak- 
ing tubes,  the  cranks  and  wires  for  the  bells — whatever 
really  belongs  to  the  building.  They  might  all  be  deco- 
rated if  that  would  make  them  more  interesting,  but 
even  if  they  were  quite  unadorned  they  ought  not  to  be 
ugly.  If  we  could  see  them  we  shouldn't  feel  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  hidden  mysteries  liable  at  any  time  to 
explode  or  break  loose  upon  us  unawares.  Those  things 
that  get  out  of  order  easily  ought  surely  to  be  accessible. 
I  don't  believe  there  would  have  been  half  the  trouble 
with  plumbing,  either  in  the  way  of  danger  to  health 
or  from  dishonest  and  ignorant  work,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  custom  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 
There  is  a  great  satisfaction  too  in  knowing  that  evcr}- 
thiug  is  genuine." 

"We  might  build  a  log  house.  The  logs  are  solid, 
and  the  chimney,  if  there  hap|M»ns  to  be  one,  won't  pre- 


tend to  be  of  the  same  material  ks  the  walls  of  the 
building." 

"  I  like  better  the  notion  of  letting  the  material  of 
which  brick  walls  and  partitions  are  composed  form  the 
actual  finish  inside  as  well  as  outside.  The  floors,  too, 
should  be  bare,  and  the  beams  that  support  them  ought 
to  be  visible,  and  in  case  of  a  wooden  house,  the  post«, 
braces  and  other  timbers  should  be  left  in  sight  when 
the  building  is  finished.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  modem 
modes  of  building,  like  modern  manners  and  fashions, 
conceal  actual  construction  and  character,  making  a 
mask  tliat  may  hide  great  excellence  or  absolute  worth- 
lessness." 

"Won't  all  these  pipes,  wooden  beams, bell  ropes  and 
things  be  fearfully  dusty  and  cumber  the  housekeeper 
with  too  much  serving  ?  I  supposed  you  would  vote 
for  smooth,  flat,  hard  wood  and  painted  wall**,  they  are 
so  much  easier  to  keep  clean." 

"Perhaps  I  shall,  but  we  must  remember  the  gnat 
and  the  camel  and  try  to  be  consistent.  A  single  por- 
tiere, especially  if  it  be  of  the  rag-carpet  style,  has  a 
greater  dust-collecting  capacity  than  a  whole  houseful 
of  wooden  floors,  ceilings  and  waiascots,  even  when 
they  are  moulded  and  ornamentally  wrought.  Surely 
they  will  not  be  troublesome  if  they  are 
plain  and  simple,  and  only  think  how  much 
more  interesting  than  flat  square  walls  and 
ceilings,  which  we  feel  compelled  to  cover 
with  some  sort 
of  decoration  to 
make  them  en- 
durable. I  sup- 
pose   architects 


^ 
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have  outgrown  the  sheef  iron  and  stucco  style  of  build- 
ing, and  do  not  generally  approve  of  '  graining'  honest 
pine  in  imitation  of  coarse-grained  chestnut.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  concealments  and  disguises  that  ought 
to  be  reformed.  If  we  cannot  make  our  house  a  model 
in  any  otlier  respect  I  hope  it  will  be  free  from  hypoc- 
risy and  silly  affectations." 


/:m^y 


WITH    A   MULLION   AND  WITHOUT. 


*'  By  all  means  ;  but  you  mustn't  forget  that  reform- 
ers risk  martyrdom.  However,  you  can't  be  too  honest 
for  me ;  I  am  ready  to  sign  any  pledge  you  offer,  even 
though  it  prohibit  paint,  putty  and  all  other  cloaks  for 
poverty,  ignorance  and  dishonesty." 

"  There's  a  time  and  place  for  paint  and  putty,  lath, 
plaster  and  paper,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  helplessly  de- 
pendent upon  them." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  house  will  look  out- 
side," asked  Jack,  giving  the  fire  a  poke,  *'  or  is  that  to 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself?" 

*'  No,  indeed  I  not  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  that 
part  of  the  undertaking  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
the  architect  is  wiser  than  we,  and  must  accept  in  all 
humility  what  he  decrees.  Still  I  think  the  law  of  do- 
mestic architecture  at  least  should  be  *  from  within  out. ' 
For  the  sake  of  |;he  external  appearance  it  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  rooms  higher  or  lower  than  we 
want  them  for  use,  neither  larger  nor  more  irregular  in 
shape.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  build  crooked 
chinmeys  for  the  sake  of  a  dignified  standing  on  the 
roof,  or  to  make  a  pretense  of  a  window  where  none 
is  needed.  The  windows  are  for  you  and  me  to  look  out 
from  and  to  let  in  the  sunlight,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
outside  observers,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
We  will  not  have  big  posts — mullions,  do  you  call  them  ? 
— in  the  middle  of  them,  as  there  are  in  these.  When  I 
try  to  look  down  the  street  to  see  if  you  are  coming 
home  I  can  scarcely  see  obliquely  to  the  comer  of  the 
lot,  and  we  don't  get  half  as  much  sunshine  as  we 
should  if  the  windows  were  all  in  one." 

*'  Why  not,  if  there's  the  same  amount  of  glass  ? 

"  Because  the  sun  can't  shine  around  a  comer ;  and 
Jack,  why  did  you  set  them  so  near  the  floor  ?  There's 
no  chance  for  a  seat  under  them,  and  they  do  not  give 
as  much  light  or  ventilation  as  they  would  if  they  ran 
nearly  up  to  the  ceiling." 

^^  What  is  the  use  of  making  them  long  at  the  top  ? 
Tbey  are  always  half  covered  up  with  lambrequins  or 
some  fanciful  contrivance." 

"  Indeed,  they  will  not  be  ;  our  windows  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  be  wholly  uncovered  whenever  we  need  the 
light.  Too  many  windows  are  not  so  unmanageable  as 
too  many  doors,  and  I  should  like  one  room  with  a 
whole  broadside  of  glass  ;  but  for  most  rooms  the  fewer 
windows  the  better,  provided  they  are  broad  and  high. 
I  despise  a  room  in  which  you  can't  sit  down  without 
being  in  fh>nt  of  a  window  or  walk  around  without  mn- 
ning  against  a  door,  that  has  no  large  wall  spaces  for 
pictures  and  no  room  for  a  piano,  a  book-case,  a  cabinet 
or  a  large  lounge.  A  small  room,  especially,  that  has 
doors  or  windows  on  all  sides  does  not  seem  like  a  room 
intended  for  permanent  occupation,  but  rather  as  a  sort 


of  outer  court  or  vei*tibule  belonging  to  something  far- 
ther on." 

"  I  suppose  the  architect  will  claim  the  porches,  bal- 
conies, and  things  of  that  sort,  as  belonging  to  the  ex- 
terior, and  design  them  as  he  pleases  ;  but  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  add  to  our  com- 
fort. They  must  be  large  enough  to  be  used,  thej  must 
be  put  where  we  can  use  them  conveniently,  and  they 
must  not  interfere  with  the  interior  arrangements  ;  be- 
yond that  we  shall  accept  what  the  architect  sets  be- 
fore us." 

^"Asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.'  How 
about  the  roof— is  that  also  a  matter  of  evolution  ?" 

"No;  because  the  inside  of  the  roof  is  of  but  little 
consequence.  It  must  keep  out  the  rain  and  wind, 
snow  and  ice  ;  it  must  be  strong  and  economically  built 
and  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  light.  The  rest  we 
shall  leave  to  the  architect.  As  Uncle  Harry  observes, 
'  the  material  part  of  the  house  rests  upon  the  founda- 
tion stones ;  its  spiritual  character  is  displayed  chiefly 
in  the  roof,  which  may  cliange  to  an  unlimited  extent 
the  expression  of  the  building  it  covers.'  " 

''  That's  so.  Let  me  make  the  roofs  for  a  people  and 
I  care  not  who  builds  the  houses.  The  roof  on  the  house 
is  like  the  hat  on  the  man,  as  I  can  show  you,"  said 
Jack,  taking  a  piece  of  charcoal  from  the  stove  and 
drawing  on  the  back  of  the  fireboard  some  astonishing 
illustrations  of  his  theory. 


4ACK*«    KOOFH. 
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COLD— THE    FIRE 


''  Here  is  the  president  of  a  big  corporation  who  must 
be  dignified  whether  he  ha-s  a  soul  or  not.  He  repre- 
sents the  'renaissance/  No  nonsense  about  him,  no 
sentiment,  no  s3'mpathy,  no  anything  but — himself  and 
his  own  magnificence.'' 

''  This  fellow  is  a  brakeman — prompt,  efficient,  la- 
conic. Same  head,  you  see,  but  different  hat.  He 
stands  for  the  hipped  roof  which  has  one  duty  to  do  and 
does  it.'' 

''  Give  the  dignified  president  a  smashing  blow  on  the 
head  and  you  see  what  he  may  l>ecome  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful defalcation — ^an  unfortunate  tramp,  who  has  seen 
better  days.     He  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  roofs 


UNQUENCHABLE, 

J 

called  '  French,'  that  were  so  imposing  a  few  years  ago, 
and  are  about  as  agreeable  in  the  way  of  landscape  de- 
coration as  the  tramp  himself,  but  not  half  so  pictur- 
esque.'"' 

'Tull  the  string  again  and  we  have  a  benevolent 
'broad-brim,'  stiff,  symmetrical  and  proper  to  the  last 
degree,  like  an  Italian  villa,  and,  once  more  changing 
the  straight  lines  to  crooked  ones,  the  conventional  for- 
malist becomes  the  unconventional,  free-and-easy  South- 
westerner,  who  may  stand  for  Swiss  or  any  other  go-as- 
you-please  style." 

"•It  is  midnight  and  the  fire  is  out ;  let's  adjourn." 

£.  C.  Gabdneu. 


*'COLD!" 


They  say  she  is  cold,  but  they  say  w^hat  they  do  not,  cannot  know  , 

The  very  flowers  that  hang  from  the  girdle  of  Spring  were  growing  under  the  snow. 

Is  the  violet  cold  that  it  shrinks  from  the  gaze  and  the  touch  of  the  herd  ? 
Is  the  song  of  the  thrush,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  fondle  the  bird  V 

They  often  love  fondest,  love  surest,  who  never  betray  the  emotion  : 

I  could  tell  you  of  one  whom  she  loves  with  a  passion  as  deep  as  the  ocean. 

It  is  true  that,  in  words,  she  has  never  confessed  to  the  feeling ; 
Love  chooses  a  daintier  way  for  its  choicest  and  sweetest  revealing. 

Never  once  has  he  touched  her  lips  with  his  own,  never  once  caressed  her  hand — 
He  might  kiss  and  caress  to  his  heart's  content  would  he  only  understand  I 

"  Cold !  Cold !"    Did  he  know  all  her  heart,  as  they  flippantly  say  it. 

He  would  leap,  w  ith  his  might,  at  the  falsehood  to  throttle  and  stifle  and  slay  it. 

Some  time  he  will  know  what,  to-day,  he  would  barter  his  life  to  be  knowing — 
Not,  perhaps,  till  the  roses  and  daisies  above  her  are  budding  and  blowing. 

She  may  die  with  the  weight  of  her  delicate  secret  upon  her : 

Then  may  God  charge  His  angels  to  crown  her  with  heavenly  blessing  and  honor  1 

So  they  who  were  made  to  be  lovers,  alas  I  they  are  nothing  but  friends  ; 
He  dare  not,  she  will  not — behold,  for  the  want  of  a  word  how  it  ends  ! 


Well,  the  case  is,  at  least,  no  marvel,  the  story  is  common  and  old  : 
Mourn  over  it,  sneer  at  it,  which  you  will,  but  you  shall  not  say  she  is  cold  I 


Anson  G.  Chester. 


TIIE  FIRE  UXQITEXCIIABLE. 


Low  and  dim  on  the  Persian  mountains  burn 
The  Parsee  fires.     On  Cuzco's  height  the  sheen 
Of  gold  no  longer  greets  with  ray  more  keen 
The  morning  sun.     On  Druid  altars  dern, 
The  trembling  peasant  can  no  more  discern 
The  flame.     Not  in  the  infernal  circles  seen 
By  Virgil  and  the  weird-eyed  Florentine  • 


Not  in  Etna's  or  Strom boli's  smoking  um  ; 

Not  in  the  blaze  of  amethyst  and  gold 
That  kindles  oft  the  dead  day's  funeral  pyre. 
In  heaven  or  hell,  nor  in  that  molten  sea 

Which  heaves  the  world  ;  in  stars  (for  stars  grow  cold) 
Nor  suns  ;  in  height  or  depth,  doth  burn  the  fire 
Unquenchable  ;  but  in  my  heart  for  thee. 

Charles  R.  Dwtbr 


She  is  a  maul  of  hirrh  de^ieo  ; 
A  son  of  faitliful  lalior  he. 

Her  8tatesmiin-rat1i€i\  pi'timU y  i^fmv. 

Much  sought  much  It^ared^  hoUln  niany  a  diwir, 

And  she,  in  iK^auty's  flus^h  and  tKiwt+i% 
Thinks  but  witli  sc^tun  of  biiher  diiwer. 

Her  lithe,  tnll  liy^nri?,  nuniMed  fiin% 
With  pliani  t  lu  vet  smd  uuhk*  liu<; ; 

Her  faultlet^i^  ht^d.  well-poifted  aud  sniall. 
With  thick -wreathed  trc^ststiii  t*n>\vuiijt^  uH  ; 

Her  kindlitJi;  itaturcftT  iVarh.'h.H  17 es. 
Where  every  sh'ong,  pur«?  feeling  Ilea 

Each  but  obey  the  aspiring  soul 

Whose  gracious  charm  surrounds  the  whole. 

He  walks  with  step  untrained  but  free 
The  land  that  knows  his  ancestry. 

0*er  far-stretched  acres,  swelling  fair, 
He  draws,  deep-breathed,  his  native  air. 

And  serves  full  sturdily  his  kind. 

With  brawny  strength  and  willing  mind. 

There  comes  a  day,  when  pleasure  brings 
A  gay-fledged  crowd  to  seek  his  siirings, 

And  spread  their  iiiral  feast  l)e8ide 
The  oaks  upon  his  broad  hillside. 

Saxon  in  type,  erect  and  tall, 
He  stands  a  man  above  them  all, 

And,  by  the  polished,  town-made  man. 
His  large  free  manner  adds  a  si)an. 

The  fanner,  by  the  high-bred  girl. 
To  eyes  unfriendly  seems  a  churl. 

To  hei-s,  a-weary  of  the  town. 

Tlie  world  gi*ows  broad  as  ho  looks  down. 

Of  petty  aims  impatient  grown. 
She  lees  his  boundless  like  her  own. 


And  Nature,  'mid  a  world  so  fair. 
Knows  these  her  dearest  creatures  there, 

And  poui-s  into  their  willing  souls 
The  tide  of  urgent  life  she  liolds. 

Lured  by  the  brook  with  babbling  song, 
They  stroll  the  greensward  soft  along. 

The  secrets  of  the  wood  and  field 
And  all  the  keen  delight  they  yield 

He  knows,  and  with  a  woodsman's  eye 
Makes  clear  each  sylvan  mystery. 

They  touch  on  human  themes — *'  For  me, 
I  do  the  work  I  like  " — (and  she 

Lifts  questioning  eyes)  **  because  I  hold 
No  true  man  gives  his  life  for  gold, 

'*  But  takes  his  share  of  work  for  all, 
While  scarce  disturbed,  whatever  befall, 

^^  As  counting  all  mankind  his  kin 
Yet  most  concerned  with  things  within. 

"But"  (hastily)  "to  most  men  life 
Means  something  diflferent,^ager  strife, 

'"*  Hot  contest — to  your  father  even 

My  creed  might  seem  a  dangerous  leaven. 
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THE    GROUND   JUJiD'S   NEST, 


**  Hi^  work  is  wrought  upon  mankind — 
A  higher  task  ;  and  I  shall  find 

•**Few,  surely,  never  one,  maybe, 
To  share  my  modest  choice  with  me. 

'*  A  woman  (and  his  daik  cheek  bums) 
Such  homely  ways  to  laughter  turns." 

'*  Ah,  no !"  but  with  her  sudden  sigh. 
Up-springing,  fluttering,  bold  and  shy. 

Now  naar,  now  far,  through  pain  alert, 
A  brown  bird  feigns  some  mortal  hurt. 

**  Dear  tender  heart,  we  know  too  well 
The  open  secret  that  you  tell  I" 


He  turns  his  eyes,  so  kind,  so  keen 
Probing  the  little  cirouit  seen. 

And  soon  with  careful  touch  he  shows 

A  smooth-lined  nest.     The  green  grass  grows 

Lovingly  round  it,  and  looks  down 
On  perfect  ovals,  flecked  with  brown. 

She  kneels  beside  the  humble  nest, 
Her  slender  hands  clasped  at  her  breast. 

To  her  quick  fancy  in  that  round 

All  Lifers  mysterious  change  is  bound. 

She  gazes  long,  and  in  her  eyes 

Prom  their  deep  spring  soft  tear-drops  nse. 


VvJ 


i^^ 


Shyly  she  tumn  her  to  her  friend — 
*'0f  wonirtrr*?  frnitlefts  will,  what  end? 

**n(?r  husband  (ir  lierwoivK  alone 
Fulfill  the  dreams  that  were  her  own. 

**  IT(*r  life*  iw  ruHtr  hers,  but  given 
To  thoije  whu  make  her  little  Heaven. 

'*  Hfippiewt  «he  who  elosej^t  clings 

To  the  brown  Earth  from  which  she  springs." 

**J/jp/  hnrnr,  m^  aifti  T'     Tlie  timid  bird 
A  flutter  calls,     WiUi  each  fond  word 

Tlieir  hearts  retell  her  poignant  tone  : 
My  rJirrtj  fuj/  hvm^ ;  iftt/  fumCy  my  oiim  P^ 

I).  H.  R.  Good  ALE. 


HOME  LIFE  UNDER  THE  SEA. 


Among  all  the  myriads  of  wondrous  animals  that 
make  up  the  population  of  the  ocean  world  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  tind  one  that  did  not  show  a  love 
of  home  or  locality  comparable  to  that  evinced  by  the 
higher  animals  of  land.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  fishes,  and  in  their  tastes,  axitions  and  habits  all 
of  the  different  families  have  a  distinct  individuality. 
In  their  selection  of  homes  they  evince  a  variety  of 
tast«s  tliat  might  be  described  as  phenomenal.  Some 
live  in  other  creatures,  others  find  protection  in  the 
mere  companionship  of  certain  animals,  while  many 
more  erect  nests  and  homes  with  all  the  skill  that  char- 
acterizes similar  work  among  birds  and  higher  animals. 
In  our  southern  waters  the  Holothurian,  or  sea-cucum- 
ber, is  found,  its  long  leathery  body  affording  a  home 
for  a  curious  little  fish  known  to  science  as  the  Fierasfer. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  surprise  the  appearance  of 
this  httle  creature  occasioned.  Wading  along  the  coral 
reef  upon  one  occasion,  we  found  a  birge  specimen  of 
the  sea-cucumber.  In  raising  it  from  the  water  the 
head  of  a  long  silvery  fish  was  seen  projecting  from  its 
mouth,  which,  as  we  placed  the  holothurian  in  a  glass 
jar,  finally  wriggled  out,  and  for  a  few  moments  moved 
aimlessly  about  the  glass,  then  fell  back  and  died.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  delicate  little  creature,  and  so  trans- 
jwirent  that  the  blood  vessels  could  be  easily  seen. 
Among  many  specimens  found  all  died  upon  leaving 
their  protector,  and  though  we  kept  them  in  an  aqua- 
rium they  never  attempted  to  return. 
Since  these  observations  were  made  in 
;^  .'  Florida,  Professor  Emery,  of  the  Naples 

-^  y  Aquarium,    has    kept    the    fierasfer   or 

dutixelLua  of  tlie  Bay 
of  Naples  m  conlrur- 
ment  VitU  it?t  p  rot  eel - 


THE   8TAR    FI^H. 


ors,  Stichophiis  reyalis  and  B.  tubuhsa^  and  obtained 
results  directly  opposite  from  those  above  recorded. 
The  Florida  specimens  were  always  found  in  shoal 
water,  while  those  in  Naples  were  sought  after  in  deep. 
Concerning  its  passage  in  and  out  of  the  cucumber. 
Professor  Emery  says : 

"Swimming  with  its  head  downward,  the  fierasfer  ex- 
plores the  bottom  of  the  water  and  the  bodies  lying  there. 
If  it  comes  upon  a  holothurian  it  immediately  shows 
some  agitation,  examines  the  object  on  all  sides,  and  hav- 
ing reached  one  of  the  extremities  examines  it  attentively. 
If  it  be  the  head  extremity  the  fish  returns  suddenly 
and  proceeds  .to  the  opposite  end,  by  which  the  holo- 
thurian sucks  in  and  expels  the  water  necessary  to  its 
existence." 

Professor  Emery  then  describes  a  curious  proceeding. 
When  the  holothurian  is  expelling  water,  the  little  fish, 
excited  by  this  meclianical  action,  applies  its  snout  to 
the  orifice,  then  curves  back  its  pointed  tail  over  one 
side  of  its  body,  and  by  a  rapid  recoil  introduces  the 
tail  into  the  opening.  This  accomplished  the  fish  raises 
the  anterior  part  of  its  body  while  its  tail  remains 
pinched  in  the  holothurian,  and  pushes  itself  further 
and  further  in  with  ea<;h  movement  of  suction.  After 
a  time  the  fish  is  completely  inclosed  in  its  host. 

How  the  fish  can  thus  force  itself  into  the  animal,  hav- 
ing a  dorsal  fin  that  would  easily  catch,  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine ;  yet  Professor  Emery  states  that  he  has  found  seve- 
ral of  the  fish  in  a  single  holothurian.  This  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  trait,  and  a  presumably  enforced  one,  as  the 
fish  is  a  poor  swimmer,  entirely  helpless,  and  soon  de- 
voured when  in  clear  water.  As  for  the  appearance  of 
its  Ii'jine  the  lioras^ftr  doesi  no  I  *<how  any  remarkable  de- 
^^rei^  i>f  taste ;  not  as  much  u.^  the  fish  bremnas,  that . 
taken  up  its  abodti  in  the  anrniniie^  Actinia  crasiticomis. 
The  btaiutiful  sea  flower,  with  it^i  waving  tentacles,  is 
a  veritable  palacL\  and  ottvD*  perfect  concealment  to  the 
littk  Mi  that  aw  it  dart^  inli>  thu  mouth  of  the  anemone 
is  enti>ml>ed  for  the  time  by  the  closing  and  folding  ten- 
tacle.**. Even  itoim*  of  the  star  fishes  are  used 
a.s  reside ntjcs  ;  one-- the  AM^rias  discorda— being 
found  to  contain  a  little  tish  of  the  genus  Oxy- 
bthiji.  They  come  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
gillH  at'  the  great  1#ophius,  or  American 
iuigltr,  atfonb  .^belter  for  an  eel-like  fish 
1 1  lilt  fcliarfs  pot-luck  with  the  fisher- 
niELu  ^  while  a  Brazilian  cat-fish  of 
the  gcnu;t*  P^oli/irtowia good-naturedly 
carries  about  in  its  mouth  a  number 
of  little  tithes  (Stegophilus),  that 
diiri.  in  and  out  at  will,  per- 
fectly at  home  and  safe  from 
others  of  their  tribe. 
Easily  confused  with 
these  are  a  number  of 
other  fishes  in 
South  America 
that  carry  their 
.'.:.:•  own  young  in 
/  ■"  their  mouths, 
using  the  lat- 
%•  ter,  in  fact,  as 
a  nursery.  Pro- 
4:^ 
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fsssor  Agassiz  made  this  discovery,  and  refers  to  it  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Empt-mr  of 
Brazil : 

*'0n  arriving  here  this  rooming  I  had  the  itumt  ai-rce- 
able  and  unexpected  surprise.  The  first  fish  brouglit  ti> 
me  was  the  Acaft^,  which  your  Majesty  kindly  [wrsuitttd 
me  to  dedicate  to  you,  and  by  an  unlooked-for  i^j^noti  for- 
tune it  was  the  breeding  season,  and  it  had  its  mnutlj  full 
of  little  young  ones  in  the  process  of  developmout .  Ikiiv^e, 
then,  is  the  most  incredible  fact  in  embryology  fully  con- 
firmed, and  it  remains  for  me  only  to  study,  in  dt^tfiil  and 
at  leisure,  all  the  changes  which  the  young  undergo  «p  ti> 
the  moment  when  they  leave  their  singular  nest,  in  oi  (lc»r 
that  I  may  publish  a  comjjlete  account  of  this  cuno\i>i  hi^ 
tory." 

AVho  has  not  observed,  in  watching  the  j^rat?eful 
jelly  fishes  pumping  their  way  through  the  Mutt^r,  the 
little  train  of  finny  courtiers  that  find  protection  hcneath 
their  pellucid  lobes  and  tentacles.  Professor  AgasKiz 
speaks  of  this  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nocturniv]  Dacty- 
lometra ;  but  we  have  discovered  the  little  followers, 
generally  a  species  of  herring,  under  nearly  all  Ww  large 
jelly  fishes  of  the  South  ;  the  little  fellows  being  hx  mauy 
cases  tipped  with  silver  and  pink  spots,  miuiiiv*  of  the 
tentacular  parts  of  their  protector.  Up  among  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  beautiful  jelly  Chrysaora,  numbers  of  tUt- 
fishes  Caranx  are  always  found  ;  while  young  bass  and 
sticklebacks  have  been  found  in  the  train  of  others. 
Near  the  Laccadive  Islands  the  captain  of  an  English 
ves.sel  saw  great  numbers  of  the  little  fish  OstrHunon  fol- 
lowing large  Med  usee.  The  resemblance  in  cftlor  be- 
tween these  boarders  and  their  hosts  is  perhaps  tlif  most 
remarkable  phase  of  the  companionship,  showuig  how 
complete  is  the  protection  afforded.  This  is  mo^^t  stri* 
kingly  shown  in  the  fairy  Physalia,  or  Portugue>^e  man- 
of-war,  a  mere  air  bubble  tinted  with  pearl  aod  blue, 
found  floating  upon  the  Southern  seas.  The  tentjicles 
that  stream  behind  are  a  most  vivid  blue,  and  nre  co\- 
ered  with  lasso  cells  instantly  fatal  to  fishes  of  large  size , 
yet  amid  these  death-dealing  darts  are  found 
numbers  of  little  fish,  allied  to  the  mackerel 
family,  of  the  exact  color  of  the  tentacles, 
and  so  resembling  them  that  without  the 
closest  scrutiny  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  them. 

The  shark  is  a  roving  home  to  the  little 
pilot  fish  and  remora ;  the  former  generally 
being  seen  about  the  head  of  its  huge  com- 
panion, while  the  latter,  firmly  affixed  by  its 
sucking  disk,  is  carried  about  at  will.  Both 
of  these  fishes  often  accompany  large  tur- 
tles, paying  a  rent  in  all  cases  by  perhaps 
freeing  their  large  companions  of  the  innu- 
merable parasites  to  which  they  are  victims. 

In  love  for  their  young,  and  their  efforts 
to  care  for  them,  some  fishes  are  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
paternal  affection  shown  by  the  stickle- 
back is  familiar  to  all  who  frequent  the 
shore.  The  parent  builds  a  nest  of  reeds, 
often  displaying  much  taste  in  its  arrange- 
ment. The  roof,  flooring  and  sides  are  dis- 
posed with  all  the  care  of  an  expert  builder, 
poor  timbers  being  rejected,  and  they  }iave 
been  seen  with  the  flooring  weighed  down 
with  stones  to  hold  it  in  place,  while  the 
roof  could  be  set  in  position.  The  home 
is  generally  oval,  with  an  opening  entirely 
through  it,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  eggs 
of  the  female  are  placed,  the  male  assuming 
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charge  directly,  aerating  them  with  its  fins,  driving  the 
young  fish  back  to  the  nest  when  they  are  yet  too  young 
to  leave,  repelling  all  invaders,  and  indeed  not  hesita- 
ting to  attack  fish  of  large  size,  driving  them  off  by 
the  mere  impetuosity  of  its  assault. 

The  common  sun-fish  of  our  ponds  is  a  faithful  guar- 
dian of  its  young,  building  an  apartment  among  the 
growing  reeds  by  pushing  them  together  on  each  side  ; 
and  in  the  centre,  perhaps  under  the  beautiful  canopy 
of  a  water  lily,  the  eggs  are  laid  and  watched  with  great 
devotion  until  the  young  come  out  and  are  large  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves. 

The  cat-fish  forms  a  rude  nest  among  the  gravel,  and 
is  often  observed  swimmiilg  slowly  along,  surrounded  by 
a  bewhiskered  flock  of  young.  The  young  of  the  lump- 
fish  also  recognize  the  parent  and  follow,  giving  rise  to 
the  common  name  "  hen  and  chickens."  The  young  of 
the  sea-horse  recognize  the  male,  and  are  carried  about 
in  its  marsupium,  or  pouch,  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  leave  their  home. 

The  striped  dace  erect  a  pretentious  home  for  their 
young,  working  in  pairs.  A  spot  selected,  the  sand 
is  carefully  cleared  away,  and  it  being  arranged  to  suit 
their  fe,ncy  the  fish  swim  away,  soon  returning  each 
with  a  stone  in  its  mouth.  This  is  kept  up  and  the 
stones  dropped  until  a  flooring  has  been  laid,  upon  which 
the  first  deposit  of  eggs  is  placed  ;  upon  these  another 
layer  of  Utile  pebbles  is  placed,  and  so  on  until  a  cone- 
shaped  pile,  perhaps  eighteen  inches  high,  is  the  result, 
and  about  and  through  the  crevices  of  this  castle  the 
young  dace  find  abimdant  protection.  The  lamprey  eel 
erects  a  home  in  a  similar  manner,  only  in  their  case 


the  mound  is  larger,  sometimes  being  three  feet  at  the 
base.  The  sucker  has  been  observed  also  building  a 
nest  very  like  this. 

In  watching  young  fish  from  some  concealed  spot,  we 
are  frequently  reminded  of  a  company  of  children  at 
play.  Now  two  or  more  rush  at  each  other  fiercely, 
stop  suddenly,  and  then  dart  off*  in  a  game  of  chase 
''hide  and  seek."  Again  we  see  the  young  herring 
darting  out  of  the  water,  leaping  over  bits  of  floating 
straw,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  veritable  game  of  "leap- 
frog."   ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  nest-builders 
is  the  Antennarias,  a  little  fish  that  makes  its  home 
among  the  floating  weed  that  makes  up  the  so-called 
Sargasso  Sea.  The  nest  is  built  of  bits  of  the  vine-like 
alga,  bound  in  and  out  in  a  network,  until  it  resembles 
in  size  and  appearance  a  base  ball.  Around  it  the  fish 
places  invisible  bands  of  a  gelatinous  secretion  taken 
from  its  body.  Within  the  ball  the  eggs  are  found  at- 
tached to  the  reed.  The  Antennarias  is  a  wonderful 
mimic  of  its  surroundings,  resembling  in  exact  color 
the  weed,  a  rich  olive  green.  From  its  head  and  fins 
hang  numbers  of  curious  barbels  that  wave  to  and  fro 
in  quaint  imitation  of  the  ends  of  the  sea  weed.  The 
little  fish  is  often  seen  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the 
weed,  and  this  mimicry  is  a  sure  protection  from  the 
sea-birds  that  wander  over  the  submerged  tract. 

From  these  few  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  among 
the  so-called  lower  animals  there  exists  feeling,  emotions, 
and  shall  we  not  say  hopes  akin  to  those  of  man,  difler- 
ing  only  in  degree  ? 

C.  F.  Holder. 
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Every  one  asked  what  Mr.  Waterston  Watrous  maiTied 
that  little  fool  for.  But  Mr.  Watrous  thought  he  knew 
best  whom  he  should  marry,  having  expenenced  his 
first  violent  passion  at  Summersands,  after  many  idle  af- 
fairs that  came  to  nothing,  on  the  evening  when  he  saw 
her  framed  in  the  half  window,  leaning  her  face  on  her 
hand  and  gazing  out  over  the  dimly-lit  ridges  of  the  sea 
and  the  gleam  of  a  single  sail,  the  last  reach  of  the  elec- 
tric lights  silveiing  the  curtain  behind  her  and  lifting 
her  face  into  an  aura  of  lustre  and  color,  the  beautiful, 
blushing,  dimpled,  dark-eyed  face,  as  perfect  in  its  outlines 
as  one  cut  on  a  gem  ;  as  perfect  in  its  tinting  as  the  rose  in 
bloom,  from  which  the  sweet  thing  had  her  name ;  the  rose 
in  bloom  of  the  Arabian  story,  maybe  ;  the  rose  in  bloom 
of  any  honeyed  and  fragrant  June  garden,  just  as  likely. 

What  high  and  innocent  fancies  dwelt  in  the  soul  in- 
forming such  a  face?  Of  what  was  the  lovely  creature 
dreaming  as  she  gazed  that  night  upon  the  dim-iidged  se?. 
and  its  dark  sail  ?  Lofty  and  ineflable  thoughts  he  was 
fain  to  imagine  them,  and  if  any  had  said  it  was  with  the 
dreamer  one  of  **  those  high  moments  when  thought  is 
not,"  he  would  have  scorned  the  speech  and  hated  the 
speaker.  What  to  him  after  that  vision  was  Mabel  Mur- 
ray, the  strong-minded  young  girl  who  had  studied  medi- 
cine and  served  her  time  in  the  hospitals,  whose  course 
had  won  his  admiration,  and  in  whose  sparkling  sayings  and 
more  sparkling  glances  he  had  been  wont  to  take  perhaps 
more  pleasure  than  he  should  ?  What  was  the  rest  in  Ellen 
Van  Vel^s  presence,  with  her  slow  ways,  her  great  blue  eyes 
and  moony  face  ?    What  was  the  l>eauty  of  Miss  Steiu- 


berger's  costume  of  peach  blossom  and  old-gold  brocades, 
except  to  indicate  her  father's  ingots?  He  forgot  that  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  hesitating  over  those  ingots  ;  that 
he  had  thought  the  calm  and  sweetness  of  the  Van  Velt 
tempei*ament  might  be  a  comfortable  thing  in  one's  house  ; 
that  he  had  once  lairf  awake  of  nights  haUnted  by  the  rip- 
ple of  Mabel  Murray's  laughter,  by  the  glistening  of  her 
eyes,  Mabel  Murray,  who  had  seemed  to  attract  him 
by  the  best  there  was  in  him,  and  who  perhaps  had  more 
than  one  brief  note  of  his  somewhat  compromising  to  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  heart-whole  !  All  these  things 
were  but  the  dross  left  from  the  refining  of  gold — pure 
gold  was  his  sudden  and  complete  love  of  Rose  in  Bloom, 
bom  in  a  moment  and  indestructible  for  all  time. 

As  for  Rose  hei*self,  she  was  merely  taken  possession  of; 
she  never  thought  of  resisting.  Mr.  Watrous  filled  her 
whole  horizon  from  the  moment  that  he  entered  it,  and 
she  adored  him  with  all  the  adoi*ation  possible  to  her  sim- 
ple little  nature.  She  had  thenceforth  but  one  idea  and 
object  in  life,  and  that  was  to  make  herself  lovely  in  his 
sight,  and  but  one  notion  of  how  to  do  it,  and  that  was 
with  the  most  ravishing  toilets  to  be  invented — to-night  in 
pale  blue  gauzes,  to-morrow  in  silks  the  color  of  sweet- 
briar  petals  ;  now  the  white  wools  of  a  novice,  now  in  the 
shadowy  robes  and  dark  lace  veils  that  might  simulate  a 
nun ;  again  wi*eathed  an*d  garlanded  and  half-clothed  with 
flowers — ^toilets  that  themselves  coquetted  with  possibili- 
ties. But  her  toilets  were  to  him  only  the  setting  and  sur- 
rounding of  the  picture  that  night  in  the  half  window ; 
she  was  always  the  creature  of  those  lofty  and  ineffable 
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fancies  who  walked  just  above  the  common  earth  without 
quite  touchinj;  it. 

It  made  no  odds  to  him,  either,  after  he  married  Rose, 
that  the  bills  for  those  toilets  were  enough  to  support  a 
small  family ;  they  ought  to  be.  It  made  no  odds  that  she 
took  hold  of  her  housekeeping  as  if  she  were  playing  at 
dolls,  and,  when  she  tired,  let  the  house  keep  itself;  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  keep  a  house  ;  he  procured 
a  housekeeper  for  her.  It  made  no  odds  that  when  he 
gave  her  a  check-book  against  a  stated  sum  in  bank,  she 
drew  out  the  whole  sum  with  the  first  check  and  went  on 
checking  out  other  sums  with  every  leaf  in  the  book  till 
he  was  notified  of  a  hugely  overdrawn  account  that  must 
be  rectified ;  what  should  she  know  of  finance  ?  If  she 
had  been  a  banker  he  would  not  have  married  her.  It 
made  no  odds  that  she  refused  to  invite  Mabel  Murray  or 
Miss  Steinberger  to  their  house ;  it  was  the  bit  of  spirit 
that  made  her  perfect.  Nor  did  it.  make  any  odds  to  him 
if  she  cried  out  at  the  dinner  table,  with  a  dozen  people 
between  them,  that  he  had  certainly  had  enough  wine ;  that 
she  burst  into  a  wild  attack  of  sobbing  and  had  to  be  as- 
sisted from  the  place  when  a  telegram  was  brought  to  him 
in  church  and  he  left  hurriedly  to  attend  to  it,  forgettmg 
to  kiss  her  good-by  ;  that  when  once  delayed  in  a  distant 
city  he  took  a  friend's  wife  to  the  opera  and  she  wrote  to 
the  lady  a  denunciation  of  her  conduct ;  that  she  had  not, 
in  fact,  a  second  pai*ticle  of  intelligence — ^he  did  not  want 
it.  Perhaps  he  had  enough  for  both.  Just  as  she  was,  he 
would  neither  add  anything  to  her  nor  take  anything  from 
her,  she  was  Rose  in  Bloom,  he  didn't  want  her  to  be 
anybody  else.  **  Do  you  really  think  I  am  a  perfect  little 
wife?"  she  would  ask  with  an  anxious  coiTugation  on  that 
sweet  white  brow. 

"The  best  there  is,"  he  answered  her. 

"  And  the  best  is  good  enough  for  you  !"  she  would  ex- 
claim in  triumph.  ^ 

"  Would  you  care  very  much,"  she  might  ask  at  another 
time,  '*if  you  heard  anybody  say — Mrs.  Van  Velt  say — 
that  you  were  a  fool  for  marrying  a  fool?" 

*'  Mrs.  Van  Velt  is  a  fool !" 
•  "  And  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool  1"  she  would  cry 
with  satisfaction. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years,  her  sunshiny  sweet- 
ness, her  tropical  tempers,  the  novelties  of  her  innumer- 
able caprices,  were  at  all  weaiisome,  he  did  not  know  it 
himself ;  and  it  was  only  because  Rose  was  not  very  well, 
and  more  tlian  ordinarily  nervous,  that  she  began  to  im- 
agine such  a  thing,  began  to  imagine  it  shortly  after  he 
had  been  appointed  on  the  committee  With  Mabel  Murray 
— Dr.  Murray  now — to  select  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  Club  during  their  stay  in  the  mountains  where 
they  had  made  a  late  party  for  the  sake  of  the  autumn 
colors.  For  since  Atchison  and  Topeka  had  brought 
Mexico  to  the  door,  as  one  might  say,  everybody  had  a 
rage  for  Spanish. 

**  I  shall  take  my  Spanish  in  lace,"  said  Rose. 

*'The  idea,"  she  said,  twirling  a  ripe  maple  branch  she 
had  brought  in,  a  trophy  of  October,  **of  a  married  man's 
going  to  write  and  recite  exercises  !  Why  didn't  you  finish 
your  education  before  you  married  ?    /did." 

**  But,  my  dear  child" — 

**I  think  you  are  the  dear  child,"  pointing  her  finger  at 
him  as  if  she  had  made  a  discovei'y.  "I'm  sure  I  never 
should  have  married  a  schoolboy,  if  I  had  known  anything 
about  it.  And  why  in  the  world  should  people  want  to 
learn  more  languages  than  their  own^-or  maybe  French, 
to  talk  with  the  diplomatic  people  at  Newport,  or  Sara- 
toga or  Washington  ?  You  won't  meet  them  here  in  these 
stupid  mountains  I  Oh,  how  I  do  hate  these  mountains  I 
They  are  just  like  great  crouching  beasts." 

**  But,  my  darling,  this  Spanish  is  a  matter  of  business." 

**  Yes,  I  see  it  is.  Business  of  buying  books  with  Mabel 
Murray,  and  her  great  impudent  black  eyes  I" 


**  Are  they  impudent  ?"  And  then  he  kissed  her  waxen 
lids  as  he  sat  beside  her.  "  Now,  my  Rose,  let  me  ex- 
plain"— 

"I  don't  want. any  explanation  !"  with  a  shrug  and  a 
pout,  and  the  gleam  of  a  sunshower  glance ;  and  then  after 
that  air  of  hers  that  seemed  to  her  husband  like  the  ex- 
pression of  latent  possibilities  of  infinite  wisdom,  "Things 
that  need  explanation  explain  themselves,"  she  said. 

"  But  next  year  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  know  the 
language  if  we  are  in  Mexico." 

"In  Mexico  1  Well,  I  declare  I  Of  all  things  1  What 
should  we  go  to  Mexico  for?"  and  the  voice  began  to  pipe 
like  the  wind  in  a  ship's  rigging.  "Leave  our  sumptuous 
house,  and  all  our  friends,  our  supper  parties  after  the 
opera,  my  lovely  dresses,  my  shopping,  and  your  club — 
not  your  ridiculous  Spanish  club — I  don't  care  how  soon 
you  leave  that— and  go  down  into  that  wilderness !" 

"But,  my  dear  love,  it  isn't  a  wilderness.  It  is  the  re- 
gion of  the  first  modern  civilization  of  our  continent,  of  an 
older  civilization  too,  perhaps  the  oldest  on  the  earth,  who 
knows  ?  Don't  you  want  to  see  the  plaee  of  departure  of 
the  ancient  Conquestadores,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of 
our  counti-y  ;  pick  up,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  the  bronze  armor 
of  one  of  the  knights  who  went  out  to  seek  the  Seven  Silver 
Cities  and  never  came  back  ;  go  farther  down  into  Cen- 
tral America  where  those  oldest  of  old  cities  are  being  un- 
earthed"— 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  And  I 
don't  want  you  to.  I  don't  care  anything  about  old  cities. 
I  like  new  ones  with  French  shops  and  smooth  pavements. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  don't  want  to  die  and  go  to 
heaven  when  I  like  here  I  Mabel  Murray  likes  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  had  better  take  her.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  did.  She  will  be  handy  to  have  on  the  way, 
a  doctor,  a  great  hateful  woman  of  a  doctor !  And  you'd 
have  married  her  once  if  she  hadn't  been,  you  know  you 
would  !  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised,"  she  cried,  getting 
up  and  flying  in  a  purposeless  way  like  an  angry  bird  about 
the  room,  pausing  at  last  beside  the  mantel  where,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  was  a  sealed  envelope  directed  in  her  hus- 
band's hand  to  Dr.  Mabel  Munay.  She  caught  the  note 
in  her  hands  and  whirled  it  toward  him.  "  I  demand  that 
this  shall  stop  !"  she  cried — "shall  stop  at  once,  Mr.  Wa- 
terston  Watrous !  You  have  brought  me  here  to  insult 
and  outrage  me  while  you  carry  on  an  afiair  with  another 
woman,  a  shameless  woman  who  would  be  delighted  to 
see  me  crushed,  a  woman  you  know  you  used  to  flirt  with 
furiously  and  would  have  married  if" — 

"If  I  hadn't  married  you,"  her  husband  said  coolly, 
thinking  that  enough. 

"  A  woman  before  whom  I  will  not  endure  this  humilia^ 
tion,"  she  went  on,  working  herself  into  more  vehemence, 
her  eyes  blazing,  her  cheeks  burning  like  roses  in  the  sun, 
and  her  beauty  as  radiant  in  her  anger  as  in  her  joy. 
"You  can't  love  her  and  me  too.  Your  heart  isn't  big 
enough.     I  repudiate  such  love.     I " — 

"Mr.  Watrous,"  cried  his  next  neighbor,  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  opening  it  hurriedly.  "Beg  pardon.  I 
thought  you  were  bound  for  town.  The  coach  is  just 
going  out  of  the  yard,  and  there  is  no  later  train  to-day, 
you  know."  And  before  Rose  knew  what  had  happened, 
her  husband  had  caught  his  hat  and  was  dashing  down 
the  avenue  to  ovei'take  the  coach,  and  on  his  way  to  town. 

She  was  half  paralyzed  for  the  instant  with  anger, 
with  pain,  with  amazement,  love  and  giief.  She  stood  in 
the  same  spot,  speechless,  perhaps  thoughtless,  like  some 
queen  of  tragedy,  for  a  whole  hour,  when  a  tap  at  the 
door  aroused  her,  and  she  took  from  the  boy  there  a  tele- 
gram, to  tear  it  open  and  read  the  single  line,  "Good-by. 
W.  W." 

Mr.  Watrous  himself  had  undergone  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions during  this  morning  scene  with  his  wife.  At  the 
first  he  had  been  simply  amused,   then  a  little  vexed ; 
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iishamed  of  that,  but  somewhat  perplexed,  gradually  hurt, 
and  at  last  violently  incensed ;  and  it  was  at  that  point 
that  the  neighbor's  word  had  obliged  him  to  dash  for  the 
train  or  lose  it,  and  there  was  money  to^  pay  at  the  bank 
that  day  and  not  a  second  to  waste.  *  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  station  his  indignation  had  cooled  ;  by  the 
time  the  train  was  moving  he  began  to  smile  at  himself 
and  at  his  little  Rose  in  Bloom  as  well.  He  to  be  accused 
in  this  way  who  had  never  given  her  reason  for  one  iota  of 
jealousy,  for  whom  other  women  hardly  existed  as  women, 
to  whom,  as  he  had  always  shown  her,  she  was  all  in  all ! 
And  what  was  her  pretty  anger,  after  all,  but  passionate 
love  for  him?  Would  he  have  it  otherwise?  Would  he 
change  a  hair  of  her  head,  he  thought,  as  the  train  flashed 
through  the  rich  redness  of  the  autumn  lands,  one  gleam 
of  her  way  of  thinking,  one  ti-ait  of  her  individuality  ? 
And  then  he  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten,  between 
his  resentment  and  his  consternation  at  the  thought  of 
losing  the  train,  to  bid  her  farewell ;  and  he  got  off  at  the 
first  telegraph  station  to  send  her  the  single  word  "Good- 
by,"  at  which  he  thought  she  would  laugh,  and  all  would 
be  right  between  them.  And  that  done,  he  gave  his  mind 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  his  business  and  hardly  thought 
of  the  matter  again.  But  he  took,  for  all  that,  the  night 
train  for  the  mountains  all  of  twelve  hours  earlier  than  he 
had  intended. 

Poor  Rose  in  Bloom  !  As  the  door  closed  behind  the 
telegraph  boy  she  fell  in  a  little"  heap  on  the  floor,  all  the 
tragedy  queen  gone.  She  did  not  know  how  long  a  time 
passed  before  she  became  aware  of  herself  and  the  world 
again,  like  a  great  pain  somewhere  outside  her ;  and  then 
she  saw  the  telegram  that  had  fallen  from  her  neinreless 
hand.  **Good-by."  Then  he  had  gone.  He  had  gone 
forever.  He  had  left  her.  She  had  driven  him  away  with 
her  temper,  with  her  jealousy.  She  should  never  see  him 
again,  and  she  never  deserved  to.  H©  would  go  to  Mabel 
Murray,  if  he  had  not  gone  already.  He  would  go  to 
somebody  who  could  learn  Spanish  and  wanted  to  see  old 
cities,  and  had  read  old  books,  and  could  say  things  that 
would  be  pleasant  to  hear  when  the  rose  had  left  the  cheek 
and  the  light  had  left  the  eye.  The  rose  was  leaving  her 
cheek  now,  the  light  her  eye — a  person  couldn't  feel  as  she 
did  for  nearly  a  year  and  look  like  anything  but  a  clay 
mask.  She  saw  him  turn  to  Mabel  Mun-ay  the  other  day 
when  the  Professor  was  talking  about  certain  words  be- 
traying certain  i-aces.  As  if  words  hadn't  betrayed  her 
into  this  trouble  I  Why  was  she  made  such  a  simpleton 
that  she  couldn't  be  of  any  use  to  her  own  husband,  and 
in  order  not  to  sink  to  her  level,  in  order  just  to  keep  his 
intellect  afloat,  he  must  turn  to  another  woman,  who 
could  help  him,  heal  him,  save  him !  She  hated  Mabel 
Murray,  she  hated  the  great  strong-minded  thing !  She 
crumpled  the  telegi*am  into  a  bunch  and  left  it  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  she  had  written  the  words,  **  Good-by  it 
iis  then  !"  never  thinking  tliat  if  he  had  left  her  he  was 
not  coming  back  to  read  it,  put  on  her  hat  and  mantle  and 
went  out,  she  had  no  idea  where.  '*  Perhaps  she  is  better 
for  him  than  I,"  she  was  sobbing  softly  to  herself  now. 
**  But  she  will  never  Iovb  him  half  so  well  as  I.  And  be- 
sides I  am  his  wife,  his  own  wife  !  And  all  the  rest  is 
wickedness,"  she  sobbed.  And  so  she  went  her  way. 
Soon  she  was  in  the  wood  and  going  up  a  hill ;  now  she 
forded  a  brook  on  stepping-stones ;  now  she  was  on  a 
bare  ledge  that  overlooked  the  laud ;  now  again  she  was 
where  branches  rustled  round  her.  Here  she  walked  and 
here  she  waited  ;  she  did  not  know  that  she  was  hungry 
or  tired  ;  she  had  only  one  sensation,  that  her  husband 
had  left  her  and  she  was  walking  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
She  did  not  see  the  sunset  gathering  below  her,  its  great 
purple  banks  lit  up  with  lurid  yellow  light ;  she  did  not 
notice  the  twilight  coming  without  stars.  She  sank  at  last 
without  strength  to  go  farther,  but  also  without  conscious- 
ness of  it,  and  slept  with  utter  weariness. 


#When  Rose  awoke  it  was  dark  night ;  she  was  in  a 
wood ;  something  soft  and  cold  was  falling  all  about  her 
like  frozen  bits  of  blowing  eider-down.  It  was  snowing. 
Her  heart  stood  still  with  horror.  In  the  mountains,  and 
the  night,  and  the  snow,  and  lost !  She  rose  to  her  knees, 
shaking  off  a  suffocating  dust  of  snow,  got  upon  her  feet, 
floundered  on  a  little  way,  fell  in  a  drift,  staggered  up 
again  and  then  fell  once  more  in  the  powdery  depths.  She 
remembered  the  talk  at  the  inn  about  the  swiftness  with 
whicii  the  snows  heaped  themselves.  Well,  she  would  try 
to  rise  no  more ;  what  did  she  care,  and  what  cared  he  ? 
Ah  !  what  was  life,  anyway  ?  She  would  close  her  eyes 
and  go  out  of  it,  and  then  the  path  would  be  smooth  for 
her  husband  and  that  other —  The  thought  of  that  other 
woman  sent  the  blood  bubbling  and  tingling  through  her 
veins  till  she  was  as  warm  as  if  wrapped  in  furs,  and  she 
broke  out  in  a  wild  crying,  calling  her  husband  by  name, 
telling  him  she  loved  him,  she  was  his  little  Rose,  and 
beggi^^g  him  not  to  let  her  perish.  What  if  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  woods  and  hills  should  scent  her — some  yelping 
pack  of  wolves,  some  fierce  tiger-cat !  What  if  she  sud- 
denly saw  in  the  moonlighted  whirl  of  snow  the  great ' 
head,  the  fiery  eyes,  the  red  jaws  of  some  black  bear  I  Ah, 
the  terror  of  it  I  And  her  husband  sitting  now  in  his  arm- 
chair laughing  at  the  drolleries  of  **  Patience,"  put  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time  that  night  I  Oh,  if  he  only  knew 
whei"e  his  wife  was  !  He  would  come  looking  for  her  per-  ' 
haps  when  it  was  too  late.  Perhaps  he  would  not  trouble 
himself  at  all.  It  was  his  fault  she  was  here  now  ;  he  had 
driven  her  out  with  his  fatal  good-by.  Ah,  she  had  bet- 
ter let  the  drift  cover  her  !  And  having  made  up  her  mind 
to  that,  she  rose  and  ran  forward  to  escape  it.  She  re- 
membere'd  that  she  had  spoken  idly  of  these  terrible  moun- 
tains ;  perhaps  they  would  take  their  revenge  now  I  And 
so,  fallen  again  in  the  blinding  and  stifling  snow,  she 
watched  and  waked  and  cried  and  called,  the  wind  rising 
and  whistling  about  her,  only  the  horrible  echoes  answer- 
ing her.  "My  heart  will  break!"  she  cried.  "And  you 
will  lose  your  baby  I  And  I  never  meant  to  tease  you  so ; 
it  was  only  because  you  were  so  dear  to  mc.  Oh,  why 
can't  you  hear  me  !  why  can't  you  hear  me !" 

Perhaps  she  fell  asleep  again.  The  snow  had  covered 
her  thickly  when  she  again  found  herself  observing  her 
situation.  She  knew  that  although  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  moon-lit  storm  was  still  the  same,  the  night  must  be 
nearly  spent,  she  was  so  faint  and  tired,  so  hungry  and 
sick  ;  and  a  vague  new  terror  began  to  possess  her.  She 
rose  slowly,  shaking  off  her  flaky  coverlid  in  a  great 
cloud  and  found  her  footing  once  more,  tumbled  on  with 
a  furious  sort  of  haste,  up  and  down  and  up  again,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  tossing,  the  snow  from  her  eyes,  and  at 
length  falling  for  the  last  time  into  the  soft,  sinking  mass 
with  the  sensation  of  falling  starry  distances  and  dark- 
nesses that  she  had  often  had  in  dreams. 

And  there  she  lay  and  stirred  no  more.  Fortunate  for 
her  was  it  that  she  could  not  stir ;  for  that  last  step  had 
sent  her  gently  sliding  with  the  enveloping  drift  over  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  into  the  drift  that,  piled  in  the 
wild  hucklebeiTy  thicket  far  below,  received  andupbuoyed 
her  like  a  cloud  upon  the  edge  of  nothingness  into  which 
another  step  would  take  her — the  end  of  the  world,  indeed, 
for  her.  She  was  motionless,  easy,  warm,  and  in  a  sort  of 
stupor.  Nothing  was  of  any  consequence.  She  looked  up 
and  saw  a  strange  pointed  head,  with  eyes  like  flames,  pro- 
tniding  into  the  gray  shadows  far  above,  she  was  dimly 
conscious  of  lights  moving,  voices  calling,  the  reports  of 
rifles  rattling  far  away  in  the  low  country  :  it  all  meant 
nothing  to  her.  Wolves,  will-o'-the-wisps,  the  wild  wo- 
men of  the  hills,  were  but  phantoms  dancing  before  her 
eyes,  and  when  there  came  a  great  cry  ringing  through  the 
thick  air,  and  lights  were  flashing  in  her  face,  and  men 
were  swinging  down  in  ropes  over  the  rock,  and  her  hus- 
band was  snatching  her  into  his  arms  and  to  his  aching 
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heart,  she  only  murnmred,  looking  up  into  his  face,  un- 
Rmiling  and  unconscious,  '*  It  was  all  your  fault,  you  know, 
and  good-by  it  is,  then.  You  will  lose  your  baby,  and  my 
heart  will  break.  Oh,  why  can't  you  hear  me !  And  if 
she  is  better  for  you  than  I  she  will  never  love  you  half  so 
well,  and  besides  I  am  your  wife,  and  I  love  you,  oh,  I 
love  you,  and  all  the  rest — all  the  rest — is  wickedness,  you 
know."  And  Rose  in  Bloom,  carried  gently  down  the 
mountain,  on  the  guides'  litter  of  hemlock  boughs,  ^ave 
no  more  sign  till  hours  afterward  when  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  shut  them  closely  again  as  she  took  her  bearings. 


When  at  length  she  found  courage  and  looked  up,  she  un- 
derstood that  it  was  her  husband  hanging  over  her  and 
whispering  to  her  with  all  tender  and  adjuring  words,  and 
that  it  was  Mabel  Murray  sitting  there  and  holding  her 
baby  on  her  knee.  **  I  suppose  you  saved  my  life/'  she 
murmure<l  presently,  her  dark  eyes  still  resting  on  Mal)el, 
"after  they  brought  me  home.  If  you  will  bring  my  baby 
here  I  will  kiss  you  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  But,  oh, 
can  you  ever  imagine  what  my  husband  married  such  a 
little  fool  as  I  am  for?'' 

Harriet  Prescott  Spopford. 
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By  American  critics  About  has  sometimes  been  com- 
pai'ed  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  in  the  fantastic  nature  of  their 
conceptions  there  is  perhaps  some  resemblance,  but  the 
Frenchman  has  a  brightness,  a  genial  delight  in  his  own 
work  that  was  unknown  to  Poe,  whose  work  was,  even 
when  wildest,  painfully  realistic.  The  effoi-t  to  make  the 
impossible  probable  is  always  apparent  in  the  author  of 
the  "House  of  Usher";  but  the  story  of  "The  Man 
with  the  Broken  Ear"  is  the  more  delifjhtful  because  the 
author  enjoys  it  with  the 
reader.     It  is  absurd,  he 

grants,  but  would  it  not  "~ 

be  charming  if  it  were 
true?  Poe  worked  for 
art  only  ;  he  had  no  po- 
litical or  social  pui-pose 
to  sei-ve,  but  wrote  his 
poems  and  romances  for 
their  own  sake  alone.  In 
this  respect  there  is  also 
a  complete  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  writers. 
About  has  had  many  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  some 
of  his  most  delicate,  as 
well  as  strongest,  work 
has  had  root  in  fierce 
Nineteenth  Century  con- 
victions. It  is  rather  a 
curious  fact  in  literary 
history  that  twice,  at 
least.  About  prepared 
the  way  for  an  attack 
on  certain  national  and 
political  questions  by 
works  where  his  clost 
studies  of  foreign  cha- 
racteristics took  the 
shape  of  very  chainiing 
and  dramatic  novels. 
They  struck  in  an  indi- 
rect but  not  vague  man- 
ner the  key-tone  of  the 
after  attack,  and  one  of 
them,  "ToUa,"  was  a 
close  and  acute  study 
l)ossible  only  to  such  an 
observer  as  the  author  of  "La  Question  Romaine." 

Edmond  Francois  Valentin  About  was  born  on  St.  Val- 
entine's day,  1828,  in  Dreuze.  He  entered  the  Lyc^e 
Charlemagne,  and  earned  off  the  prize  in  jihilosophy.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Athens  where  he  entered  the  French 
school  and  made  his  studies  for  his  delightful  novel,  "The 
King  of  the  Mountains,"  and  also  for  "  La  Giece  Contem- 
poraine."  The  Greeks  liked  neither  of  these  books.  They 
f(?lt  the  novel  was  rather  an  impertinence.     It  is  true  that 


their  banditti  were  audacious  and  troublesome,  but  if 
they  did  not  complain  of  them,  what  had  a  foreigner  to 
do  with  the  matter?  If  he  explained  that  he  also  was  the 
victim  of  Hadji  Stevros,  the  answer  was  evident — why 
then  did  he  come  to  Greece?  Hadji  Stevros  never  mo- 
lested any  one  who  stayed  in  Paris.  If  he  robbed  a 
Greek — it  was  all  in  the  family  ! 

These  works,  however,  did  much  for  About  in  his  own 
country,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  reputation,  and  his 

way  was  clear  beforti 
him.  He  wrote  "Tolla," 
"Rouge  etNoir,"  "The 
Marriages  of  Paris, ' ' 
"The  Man  with  the  Bro- 
ken Ear,"  "The  Nose 
of  the  Notary, "  and  other 
novels,  written  in  his 
peculiarly  vivid,  bril- 
liant style,  in  which  bur- 
lesque has  a  meaning. 
When  he  published  his 
work  on  the  Roman 
question  in  which  he 
made  an  uncompromis- 
ing attack,  not  on  re- 
ligion, but  on  the  papal 
power,  he  aroused  quick 
antagonism,  but  made  a 
strong  blow  for  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  wrote  plays  which 
failed  as  instantaneously 
and  brilliantly  as  Lamb's 

**Mr.  H ";    he   was 

connected  with  newspa- 
pers and  led  an  active, 
busy  life.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  he  has  had  a 
charming  home  in  Paris 
and  takes  an  eager  in- 
terest not  merely  in  the 
welfare  but  also  in  the 
characters  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  is  a  man  of 
,-0  medium    height,    rather 

stout,  active  and  grace- 
ful. He  is  a  very  good 
talker,  and  tells  a  story  as  well  as  he  writes  one.  He  is 
interested  in  America,  and  has  said  it  was  time  for  a  better 
book  on  the  United  States  than  had  yet  been  written  by  a 
foreigner,  and  it  was  clear  from  his  manner  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  the  one  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
possible  that  Americans  might  have  re.«<ented  his  observa- 
tions and  deductions  as  fiercely  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans did,  but  it  would  not  be  uninteresting,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  an  About  come  among  us. 


DUST. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mb.  Grant,  like  other  men  in  whom  a  quiet  de- 
meanor is  the  result  rather  of  experience  than  of  tem- 
perament, was  very  observant;  and  he  had  observed 
several  things  during  and  after  the  day  at  Richmond. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  not  planned  that  expe- 
dition without  some  anticipation  that  it  might  have  re- 
sults particularly  affecting  Philip  and  Marion ;  and  up 
to  the  moment  when 'the  party  were  overtaken,  on  their 
way  home,  by  the  Marquise  Desmoines,  he  had  reason 
to  think  that  his  anticipations  had  not  been  deceived. 
Since  that  moment,  however,  a  change  had  taken  place. 
Philip  had  worn  an  aspect  of  gloomy  dejection  at  vari- 
ance with  his  customary  bearing ;  and  Marion's  mood 
had  been  exaggerated  and  unequal ;  sometimes  mani- 
festing an  over-accented  gayety,  at  other  times  relapsing 
abruptly  and  without  apparent  cause  into  depths  of 
wayward  perversity.  This  state  of  things  continued 
without  much  modification  for  several  days;  it  being 
further  noticeable  that  the  young  people  avoided  pri- 
vate interviews,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  have  any :  for, 
if  Philip  desired  them,  Marion  had  the  means  of  balk- 
ing his  desire.  In  the  presence  of  other  persons,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  not  averse  from  holding  converse  with 
him,  but  her  speech  on  such  occasions  had  a  mocking 
and  unconciliating  ring  about  it ;  and  Philip's  replies 
were  brief  and  unenterprising.  Evidently,  the  pegs 
that  made  their  music  had  been  set  down  awry.  There 
had  been  some  sweet  melody  for  a  while.  Who  was 
their  lago? 

''  What  a  very  charming  lady  is  the  MarqiUse  Des- 
moines," remarked  Mr.  Grant  one  day  to  PhiUp.  ^^I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  lovely  &ce  or  a  more  engag- 
ing manner." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  looking  away,  and 
drumming  on  the  table  with  his  fingers. 

"It  was  easy  to  see  that  you  and  she  were  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  each  other,"  the  old  gentleman  con- 
tinued. 

Philip  folded  his  arms,  and  tapped  on  the  floor  with 
his  foot. 

"  She  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  Marion,"  Mr. 
Grant  went  on.  "  They  bid  feir  to  become  great  friends. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  Marion,  would  it 
not  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it's  none  of  my  business,"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  rather  impatiently.  ^'Miss  Lockhart 
will  choose  her  friends  to  please  herself,  I  presume.  If 
it  were  my  place  to  offer  her  advice  in  the  matter,  it 
might  be  different.  With  your  permission,  I  prefer  not 
to  discuss  the  subject." 

*'  As  you  please,  my  dear  Philip,"  replied  Mr.  Grant, 
composedly  taking  snuff.  For  my  own  part,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  Marquise  could  give  Marion  those  social 
advantages  and  opportunities  that  she  especially  needs. 
This  invitation  to  her  soir^  will  probably  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  others.  By  the  by,  you  will  be  present,  of 
course?" 

^*'  Yes,  that  is  my  intention, "  said  Philip,  after  a  pause ; 
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and  his  tone  had  something  defiant  or  threatening  in  it, 
as  if  he  meant  not  only  to  be  present,  but  to  do  some 
deed  of  note  when  he  got  there. 

The  Marquise's  party  was,  as  she  had  intimated, 
strictly  limited  as  to  numbers.  It  was  not  her  wish  to 
begin  her  formal  entertainments  as  yet ;  her  bereave- 
ment was  still  too  recent,  and,  moreover,  her  new  house 
was  not  in  order.  She  might,  possibly,  have  contrived 
to  get  along  without  giving  any  party  at  all,  just  at 
present ;  but  she  was  enough  a  woman  of  the  world  not 
always  to  demand  logical  behavior  of  herself,  any  more 
than  to  expect  it  in  other  people.  She  wished  to  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  the  new  society  into  which  she  was 
about  to  enter,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  which  she 
had  left.  It  would  be  novel ;  it  might  or  it  might  not 
be  preferable.  The  Marquise  might  decide,  upon  this 
experiment,  not  to  settle  in  London  after  all.  Straws 
may  show  how  the  wind  blows.  She  had  no  one's 
pleasure  or  convenience  to  think  of  but  her  own.  There 
was  not  even  the  Marquis  now,  who,  if  he  did  not  have 
things  his  own  way,  at  all  events  had  occasionally  af- 
forded her  the  gratification  of  having  hers  in  spite  of 
him ;  and  whose  demise  she  perhaps  regretted  as  much 
on  that  account  as  on  any  other.  For  the  lady  was  of  a 
strong  and  valiant  disposition,  and  wanted  something 
more  in  life  than  abject  assent,  and  yielding  beds  of 
down.  She  wanted  resistance,  almost  defeat,  in  order 
to  give  zest  to  victory.  She  wanted  a  strong  man  to 
fight  with.  In  her  heart,  she  believed  she  was  stronger 
than  any  man  she  was  likely  to  come  across  ;  but  there 
were  men,  no  doubt,  who  might  be  dangerous  and 
formidable  enough  to  be  temporarily  interesting.  What 
manner  of  man  in  other  respects  this  champion  might 
be,  would  matter  little  to  the  Marquise.  Like  most 
women  of  first-rate  ability  she  was  at  bottom  a  demo- 
crat :  rank  was  her  convenience,  but  she  had  no  respect 
for  it  or  belief  in  it.  Had  she  detected,  in  a  stevedore 
or  Hindoo,  stuff  that  was  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  she 
would  have  received  and  entertained  him.  Meanwhile, 
she  was  well  content  to  put  up  with  Philip  Lancaster. 
There  was  stuff  in  him  :  there  was  perhaps  something 
in  his  past  relations  with  her  which  rendered  their  pre- 
sent mutual  attitude  more  piquant;  and  then,  there 
was  that  little  bud  of  a  romance  which  the  Marquise 
had  surprised  on  Richmond  Hill.  Upon  the  whole  she 
was  justified  in  giving  her  little  party. 

Sir  Francis  Bendibow  was  the  first  to  arrive,  bringing 
with  him  Merton  Fillmore,  whom  he  introduced  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  man,  my  dear  creature,  whom  I've  long 
wished  to  make  known  to  you.  Most  brilliant  fellow  in 
London ;  my  personal  friend,  as  well  as  the  trusted  ad- 
viser of  the  House."  He  added  in  her  ear,  "  You  know 
—Fillmore,  son  of  old  Cad  wallader  Fillmore  .  .  .  uncle 
the  Honorable  .  .  .  and  Constance,  you  know  .  .  . 
married  L  rd  Divorn  .  .  .  that's  the  man !  make 
friends  with  each  other." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Marquise,  glancing  at  the  lawyer 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  "  that  Mr.  Fillmore  is  more 
accustomed  to  choose  his  fHends  than  to  be  chosen." 

This  bit  of  impromtu  criticism  arrested  Fillmore's  at- 
tention.    After  a  pause  he  said  : 
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"  My  friends  are  my  clients,  and  I  don't  choose  them. " 

"I  mean,  you  have  not  found  it  wise  to  be  troubled 
with  women.  If  I  were  a  man  I  might  think  as  you 
do,  but  I  should  act  otherwise.  But  then  I  should  not 
be  a  barrister. " 

"I  am  a  solicitor." 

The  Marquise  laughed.  "  Men  of  real  genius  distin- 
guish their  professions — they  are  not  distingushed  by 
them  ...  I  comprehend  !" 

"  You  would  have  made  a  better  solicitor  than  I," 
said  Fillmore,  with  something  like  a  smile.  "Your 
cross-examination  would  be  very  damaging." 

"We  shall  be  all  the  better  friends,"  rejoined  the 
Marq  ise,  good  humoredly.  "  Mr.  Fillmore  is  charm- 
ing," iihe  added  to  Sir  Francis,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  promenade  to  the  otlier  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  had  been  admiring  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  under 
cover  of  smelling  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Aye,  indeed,  kindred  spirits,  "said  the  baronet,  nod- 
ding and  smiling  complacently.  "  But  how  is  this,  eh  ? 
May  we  hope  to  monopolize  these  privileges  all  the 
evening?" 

"  Here  comes  a  rival,"  answered  the  Marquise,  as  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bendibow  was  ushered 
in.  "I  expect  Mr.  Philip  Lancaster  also.  Do  you  know 
him,  Mr.  Fillmore  V  How  do  you  do,  Tom  ?  What 
lovely  flowers  I  For  me  ?  You  are  preux  chevalier;  that 
is  more  than  your  papa  ever  did  for  me." 

"  You  know  I  don't  think  of  anything  but  you — well, 
I  don't,  by  George  I  Oh,  I  say,  don't  you  look  ravishing 
to-night,  Perdita  I"  exclaimed  this  ingenuous  youth.  "  I 
say,  there  ain't  any  other  people  coming,  are  there  ?  I 
want  to  have  you  all  to  myself  to-night." 

"  Tom,  you  are  not  to  make  love  to  your  sister — be- 
fore company !" 

"  Oh,  sister  be !    I  know — ^you  are  going  to  flirt 

with  that  Lancaster  fellow" — 

"  You  have  not  told  me  if  you  know  Mr.  Lancaster  ?" 
said  the  Marquise,  turning  to  Merton  Fillmore. 

"I  have  read  his  'Sunshine  of  Revolt,'  "replied  the 
solicitor. 

"  Good  Gad  I"  ejaculated  Sir  Francis,  below  his  breath. 
He  was  gazing  toward  the  doorway,  in  which  several 
persons  now  appeared — the  Lockhart  party,  in  fact — 
and  his  ruddy  visage  became  quite  pallid. 

The  Marquise's  beautiful  eyes  lighted  up.  She  had 
had  some  secret  doubts  as  to  whether  Lancaster  would 
come,  for  she  understood  not  a  little  of  the  intricacies 
of  that  gentleman's  character ;  but  here  he  was,  and 
she  felt  that  she  had  scored  the  first  success  in  the  en- 
counter. To  get  the  better  of  any  one,  the  first  condi- 
tion is  to  get  him  within  your  reach.  But  Perdita  took 
care  that  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  should  not  shine 
upon  Philip  too  soon.  She  turned  first  upon  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  and  Marion.  She  had  taken  the  former's  measure 
at  first  sight,  and  knew  how  to  make  her  feel  pleased 
and  at  ease.  Marion  was  a  more  complex  problem  ; 
but  Marion  did  not  know  the  world,  and  it  was  simple 
enough  to  disappoint  her  probable  anticipation  that  the 
Marquise  would  at  once  monopolize  Philip.  The  Mar- 
quise lost  no  time  in  introducing  Philip  to  Mr.  Fillmore, 
on  the  basis  of  the  latter 's  having  read  "  The  Sunshine 
of  Revolt,"  and  left  the  two  gentlemen  to  '  Ake  friends 
or  foes  of  each  other  as  they  might  see  lit.  She  then 
devoted  herself  to  the  two  ladies,  and  incidentally  to 
Mr.  Grant,  whom  she  had  invited  simply  as  a  friend  of 
theirs,  and  in  whom  she  took  no  particular  interest. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bendibow,  considering  himself  slighted, 
strolled  off*  into  an  adjoining  room  to  indulge  his  wrongs 
over  a  glass  of  sherry.     The  baronet,  who  was  almost 


manifestly  laboring  under  some  unusual  embarrass- 
ment or  emotion,  attached  himself,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, to  the  Marquise's  party,  and  endeavored  to  mo- 
nopolize the  conversation  of  Mr.  Grant.  That  gentle- 
man, however,  met  his  advances  with  a  quiet  reticence, 
which  was  beyond  Sir  Francis'  skill  to  overcome.  By 
degrees  he  found  himself  constrained  to  address  him- 
self more  and  more  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lockliart ;  and 
Perdita,  somewhat  to  her  own  surprise,  was  drawn 
more  and  more  to  look  and  speak  to  Mr.  Grant.  There 
was  something  about  him — in  his  old-fashioned  but  no- 
ticeable aspect,  in  his  quiet,  observant  manner — ^in  the 
things  he  said — that  arrested  the  Marquise's  attention 
in  spite  of  herself.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  seen  and 
known  something :  a  man — not  a  suit  of  clothes,  with 
a  series  of  set  grimaces,  attitudes  and  phrases.  Man- 
hood had  an  invincible  attraction  for  this  lady,  no 
matter  what  the  guise  in  which  it  presented  itself  to 
her.  At  last  she  and  Mr.  Grant  insensibly  settled  down 
to  what  was  practically  a  t^ie-A-^t€. 

"  You  must  find  it  lonely  here  in  England  after  so 
many  years,"  she  said. 

"  My  exile  is  a  cage  of  invisibility  for  me,"  answered 
Mr.  Grant.  "  I  find  few  to  see  and  recognize  me,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  and  recognizing 
much  that  is  familiar.  I  find  that  England  stands  where 
it  did,  and  is  none  the  less  homelike  for  having  forgotten 
me.  Indeed,  one  may  say,  without  being  cynical,  that 
the  memory  of  old  friends  is  almost  as  pleasant,  and  in 
some  respects  more  convenient,  than  their  presence 
would  be." 

The  Marquise  laughed.  "I  think  your  old  friends 
might  caU  that  cynical,  if  they  could  hear  it." 

"  You  would  recognize  its  truth  in  your  own  case," 
said  Mr.  Grant,  half  interrogatively. 

She  lift;ed  her  eyebrows,  as  if  the  remark  required  ex- 
planation. 

"  An  old  fellow  like  me  sometimes  knows  more  about 
the  origins  of  the  younger  generation  than  they  know 
themselves.  I  had  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance 
when  you  were  learning  to  say  'Papa,'  and  wore  little 
pink  slippers." 

"Ah I"  murmured  the  Marquise,  looking  at  him 
keenly.     "  Then "  she  paused. 

"And  your  father  also,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Sir  Francis  Bendibow,"  said  Perdita,  aft;er  a  x>au8e. 

Mr.  Grant  met  her  glance,  and  said  nothing. 

"Now  I  think  of  it,"  remarked  Perdita,  tapping  her 
chin  lightly  with  the  handle  of  her  fan,  "I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  you.  Memories  may  sometimes  be 
more  convenient  than  presence." 

"  It  is  not  always  the  convenient  that  happens,  how- 
ever," rejoined  the  old  gentleman.  "And  convenience 
itself  may  sometimes,  on  some  accounts,  be  less  desir- 
able than  an  acceptance  of  facts.  If  Sir  Francis  Ben- 
dibow, let  us  say,  had  been  suspected  of  a  grave  indis- 
cretion in  early  life,  and  had  in  consequence  disappeared 
from  society,  leaving  his  family  behind  him " 

"  His  family  would  probably,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  reconciled  to  his  absence,"  interrupted  Perdita, 
coloring  slightly.  "  Human  relationship  is  not  so  rigid 
and  important  a  matter  as  romancers  and  sentimental- 
ists try  to  make  it  out,  Mr.  Grant.  As  long  as  my 
child,  or  my  husband,  or  ray  father  continues  to  live 
within  ray  sight  and  reach,  I  acknowledge  myself  the 
mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  and  conduct  myself  accord- 
ingly. But  if  they  vanish  from  my  knowledge  and  re- 
membrance, I  leani  to  do  without  them,  and  they  have 
no  further  concern  with  rae.     If  they  die,  I  shall  not 
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weep  for  them,  and  if  they  return,  I  shall  not  care  for 
them.  If  I  were  more  imaginative,  or  more  inclined  to 
feel  my  emotions  to  order,  it  might  he  otherwise.  But 
it  is  my  nature  to  feel  my  own  emotions,  and  not  other 
people's,  and  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
poetry  pretends.  My  &ther,  sir,  is  not  the  man  who 
brought  me  into  the  world  and  then  abandoned  me,  but 
— on  the  whole,"  she  added,  suddenly  and  completely 
changing  her  tone  and  manner,  and  speaking  smilingly, 
^'  I  prefer  to  say  that  I  have  no  father  at  all,  and  want 
none. " 

Her  speech  had  been  more  like  that  of  a  fri£;id  and 
saturnine  man,  than  like  the  utterance  of  a  beautiful  and 
youthfiil  woman.  Mr.  Grant  had  listened  to  it  atten- 
tively. He  appeared  to  meditate  for  a  few  moments 
after  she  had  ceased,  and  then  he  said,  '^  I  too  have  felt 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  should  be  the  last  to 
underrate  it.  Ambassadors,  you  know" — here  he 
smiled  a  little — "  are  less  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason 
than  principals  might  be.  I  am  entrusted  with  plenary 
powers,  and  may  relinquish  my  side  of  the  discussion 
definitively.  I  should  regret  my  mission,  were  it  not  that 
it  has  obtained  me  a  charming  and  valuable  acquaint- 
ance " — here  he  bowed  ceremoniously — "  which  I  trust 
may  continue.  If  I  have  annoyed  you,  be  satisfied  that 
I  shall  never  subject  you  to  the  same  annoyance  again 
— ^nor  to  any  other,  I  hope." 

"  I  have  made  no  disguise  of  my  selfishness,  you  see," 
naid  the  Marquise,  with  gayety  in  her  voice,  but  with 
a  somewhat  contradictory  expression  about  her  eyes 
and  mouth.  After  a  moment  she  went  on  as  if  impelled, 
despite  a  certain  reluctance,  ''  But  I  am  unselfish  too, 
as  you  will  find  out  if  you  come  to  know  me  better. 
You  will  find  out  that  I  am  not  a  daughter  whom  any 
parent  with  a  sense  of  prudence  and  self-respect  would 
put  out  his  hand  to  reclaim."  And  hereupon  the  Mar- 
quise laughed,  while  tears  sparkled  for  an  instant  on 
her  eyelashes. 

"  What  says  our  fair  hostess,"  called  out  the  voice  of 
Sir  Francis  Bendibow,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
where  he  was  conversing  with  the  othei^  two  ladies, 
while  his  eyes  and  thoughts  were  elsewhere  ;  "  Should 
a  man  who  loves  two  women  give  up  both  of  them,  or 
settle  upon  one  ?  Come  ladies,  the  Marquise  shall  be 
our  umpire — eh  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  question  for  an  umpire  to  decide,"  replied 
the  Marquise.  "  Let  the  man  put  his  case  before  the  two 
women,  and  leave  them  to  settle  it  between  themselves. " 

"  But  we  are  supposing  him  to  be  an  ordinary  man, 
not  a  hero." 

"Then  he  would  not  find  more  than  one  woman  to 
be  in  love  with  him." 

"And  it  might  turn  out,"  remarked  Marion,  "that 
he  was  deceived  in  supposing  himself  capable  of  being 
really  in  love  with  anybody." 

"  If  he  were  a  hero,  I'm  sure  he  would  not  love  more 
than  one,"  said  Mrs.  Lockhart,  gently. 

"  Altogether,  your  problem  appears  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  its  conditions, "  observed  Fillmore,  who  with 
Philip  Lancaster,  had  approached  during  the  discussion. 


"  A  man  who  really  loves  one  woman,  finds  in  her  all 
that  is  worth  loving  in  all  women,"  Lancaster  said. 

"  A  poet's  eyes,"  remarked  the  Marquise,  "  create,  in 
the  woman  he  loves,  nine-tenths  of  what  he  sees  there." 

"And  may  blind  him,  for  a  time,  to  nine-tenths 
more,"  was  the  poet's  reply ;  at  which  every  one  laughed 
except  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Grant,  but  which  very 
few  understood. 

After  this,  the  company  readjusted  itself:  the  Mar- 
quise made  Philip  sit  down  and  talk  to  her  and  Marion ; 
and  the  three  gradually  got  on  very  good  terms  with 
one  another.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Francis  improved  his  op- 
portunity to  buttonhole  Fillmore,  and  drew  him  into 
the  next  room,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Bendibow  was  sit- 
ting, still  in  the  sulks,  behind  a  large  pot  of  azaleas  in 
the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  V"  he  exclaimed,  hushing  his 
voice,  but  with  a  vehement  gesture.  "Did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  that  fellow's  assuranpe  ?  Damp  him, 
he  was  tite-a-tete  with  her  for  half  an  hour.  Ten  to  one 
he's  told  her  the  whole  thing." 

"What  thing?"  inquired  Fillmore  composedly. 

"Why,  that  he's  her  father,  and"— 

"Well,  since  he  is  her  father,  I  know  of  no  law  to 
prevent  him  saying  so." 

"  Damme,  no,  if  that  were  all :  but  how  do  I  know 
what  pack  of  lies  he  may  have  been  telling  her  about 
me" — 

"  Come,  Bendibow,  don't  be  a  fool.  If  I  were  you,  I 
shouldn't  mind  what  lies  he  told  her  about  me,  so  long 
as  I  was  sure  that  no  truth  he  might  tell  would  do  me 
any  harm.  Besides,  Mr.  Grant,  or  whatever  liis  name 
is,  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  scoundrel  or  a  liar.  And 
the  Marquise  does  not  seem  to  be  a  lady  likely  to 
let  herself  be  imposed  upon,  or  to  act  imprudently. 
You  have  not  been  open  with  me  about  this  matter.  Sir 
Francis.  You  are  afraid  to  act  against  this  man,  and 
you  are  concealing  the  reason  from  me.  I  don't  ask  it, 
and  I  don't  want  to  know  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
undertake  anything  in  the  dark.  You  must  manage 
the  afiair  without  my  co-operation.  You  should  have 
known  me  well  enough  never  to  have  invited  it." 

Several  expressions — of  anger,  of  dismay,  of  per- 
plexity— had  passed  across  the  baronet's  features  while 
Fillmore  was  speaking ;  but  at  the  end  he  laughed  good 
humoredly,  and  put  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the 
other's  shoulder. 

"  If  I  were  to  live  with  you,  day  in  and  day  out," 
he  said,  "  you'd  make  either  a  saint  or  a  devil  of  me  be- 
fore six  weeks  were  over.  You  have  the  most  irritating 
way  with  you,  begad,  that  ever  I  came  across.  But  I 
know  you're  a  good  fellow,  and  I  shan't  be  angry.  You 
might  allow  me  a  little  natural  exasperation  at  seeing 
things  go  topsy-turvy — never  mind  I  I  believe  you're 
right  about  Perdita,  too ;  she's  no  sentimental  fool. 
Dare  say  matters  will  come  out  all  right,  after  all. 
There  I  we'll  think  more  about  it.  I'll  talk  it  over 
quietly  with  Grantley — with  Grant,  you  know — ahl 
Here  we  are  1" 

[to  be  continued.] 


DIED  IN  SPRING. 
They  love  him,  then,  those  upper  gods,  who  had  this  grace  in  store ; 
Earth  smiles  her  sweetest,  holding  him  a  moment  at  the  door; 
Ah,  she  may  see  his  like  again,  but  we  sliall  nevermore  I 
Was  it  in  gentleness  to  youth— or  was  it  in  despair 
Of  filling  out  bis  further  stay — that  thus  she  speeds  him  fair, 
And  bids  us  hesitate  to  ask  what  follows  spring  so  rai*e? 


Will  O.  Bates. 


By  ALBIOir  W.  TOUBaEE, 


Author  of  "A  PooI'b  Errand,"  "Pigs  and  Thistles,"  Bricks  >Vithout  Straw,"  "John   £ax,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  morning  showed  that  the  promise  of  the  evening 
liad  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Snow  had  fallen  during  the 
night  to  a  depth  almost  unprecedented  even  in  that  re- 
gion of  deep  snows.  There  had  been  no  wind,  and  the 
fleecy  coverlet  had  fallen  evenly  and  softly  upon  hill 
and  dale  alike.  It  was  as  though  the  earth  had 
been  blotted  out  by  magic  and  a  white,  boundles.s 
sea  had  usurped  its  place.  Fences  and  walls  were 
hidden  from  sight.  The  roofs  were  laden  with  the  cling- 
ing mass.  The  trees,  still  bearing  half  their  foliage,  bent 
beneath  the  spotless  burden.  Highways  there  were 
none.  The  flocks  were  buried  from  sight.  The  cattle 
fought  their  way  through  the  snow  with  difliculty  to 
the  barns.  Two  feet  and  more  in  depth  it  lay  upon  the 
level,  soft  and  heavy  as  if  it  felt  ashamed  of  its  untimely 
coming  and  longed  to  melt  and  run  down  the  hills  and 
into  the  unfrozen  rivers,  and  flee  away  to  the  unfreezing 
sea.  The  sun  shone  bright ;  the  dogs  barked  ;  the  cattle 
lowed ;  the  cocks  crowed  incessantly  and  all  nature 
seemed  determined  to  regard  this  sudden  onslaught  of 
winter  as  a  jest.  But  for  the  mass  of  snow  the  day 
would  have  been  a  balmy  one.  At  the  lowest  the 
thermometer  had  hardly  touched  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  sun  shone  out  at  once  with  a  warmth  that 
showed  his  resentment  at  this  unexpected  intnision  of 
Winter. 

That  day  the  freemen  of  the  Republic  were  astir 
early.  To  get  to  the  polls  at  all  required  an  effort.  If 
the  slothful  and  laggard  were  not  urged  and  transported 
thither,  the  ballots  would  be  few. 

At  an  early  hour,  on  every  road  leading  toward  the 
polls  was  to  be  seen  a  company  of  men  engaged  in 
breaking  the  way  thither.  A  half-dozen  pairs  of  oxen 
were  yoked  before  a  great  sled  with  a  score  of  men  and 
boys  in  attendance,  some  ridiiig,  some  driving,  some 
carrying  shovels  to  dig  out  the  deepest  places,  and  all 
laughing,  jesting,  snow-balling  each  other  and  enjoying 
this  first  surprise  which  Winter  had  given  them,  consti- 
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tuting  the  advance  guard  of  this  jolly  army  of  patriot 
rulers  on  their  way  to  the  universal  witenagemote  of 
the  Republic.  Following  in  the  wake  of  this  pioneer 
snow-plow,  perhaps  coupled  to  it,  would  be  another  h.led 
or  two,  then  horses,  sleighs,  cutters,  and,  after  all  of 
them,  a  rabble  still  on  foot  following  along  the  track 
beaten  smooth  and  hard  by  those  in  advance.  Every 
house  that  was  passed  contributed  its  quota  to  the  pro- 
cession. Every  one  was  good  natured,  as  people  gen- 
erally are  in  cold  weather,  and  this  election  day  prom- 
ised to  be  even  more  of  a  holiday  than  the  occasion 
usually  is. 

Such  a  cavalcade  it  was  that  about  nine  o'clock 
that  morning  stopped  before  the  residence  of  Harri- 
son Kortright.  The  house  was  a  tidy  white  one,  stand- 
ing a  few  rods  back  from  the  road,  with  green  blinds, 
a  bit  of  porch  over  the  front  door,  and  two  dark  ever- 
greens flanking  upon  either  side  the  walk  that  led 
down  to  the  gate.  It  was  a  dwelling  somewhat  more 
pretentious  than  the  most  of  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, yet  by  no  means  betokening  wealth  or  luxury-. 
Half  way  between  the  house  and  the  gate  was  our  little 
friend  Martin,  shoveling  manfully  away  at  a  path,  the 
level  snow  being  almost  even  with  his  shoulders,  and 
the  piled-up  masses  which  he  had  flung  out  on  either 
side  reaching  above  his  head.  He  paused  in  his  work 
as  the  procession  came  into  view  from  around  the  side 
of  the  hill,  looked  and  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sturdily  resumed  his  labor  while  the  tears  showed  them- 
selves under  his  dark  lashes.  It  was  evident  the  storm 
had  spoiled  the  holiday  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

*' Halloa,  Martin,"  cried  the  foremost  driver,  who, 
clinging  to  his  ox  yoke,  half  walked  and  was  half 
dragged  tlirough  the  deep  snow.  '*  Halloa,  Martin, 
hain't  you  got  your  path  dug  yet  ?" 

''What's  the  matter  on  ye,  boy?"  said  another. 
''  Snowed  up  so't  you  didn't  know  it  was  day  till  just 
now  ?" 

"Hi,  you  little  Barnburner,"  cried  a  third;  '* you'll 
have  to  wake  up  earlier'n  this  if  you  are  going  to  make 
your  namesake  president.  How's  *  Matty  Van'  any- 
how ?" 

"  He  has  got  a  worse  road  than  that  before  him,  "said 
another. 

The  crowd  stopped  before  the  gate,  and  still  kept 
on  badgering  the  patient  boy. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  us  know  you  were  snowed  in  ?" 
said  one  of  them.  "We  would  have  come  over  and  dug 
you  out  long  afore  this,  if  you'd  told  us  on't."  • 

"  The  Barnburners  will  be  snowed  in  worse  than  that 
before  night,"  said  another. 
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^*Oh,  you  let  the  Barnburners  alone,"  retorted  one 
evidently  inclined  to  that  persuasion.  ^'  They  will  take 
care  of  themselves  and  clean  out  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats botlv,  first  you  know." 

*'Say,  sonny,"  cried  a  young  man  who  wished  to 
show  his  age  by  displaying  his  impertinence,  "  is  your 
name  'Matty  Van'?" 

"No,  my  name  ain't  Matty  Van,"  shouted  the  boy, 
setting  his  teeth  close  and  shaking  his  shovel  at  the 
crowd,  while  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  '*And 
I  ain't  no  Barnburner  neither,  and  you  know  it,  too. 
You  had  better  jest  go  'long  and  mind^  your  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  stay  here  makin'  a  fuss  and  a  noise  'round 
where  folks  is  sick." 

''  Sick  ?  Who's  sick,  my  son  ?"  spoke  half  a  dozen 
with  ready  sympathy. 

"  My  father  is, — that's  who,"  said  the  boy,  begin- 
ning to  sob.  **  And  tliat's  the  reason  the  path  ain't 
dug  out,  too.  There  wasn't  nobody  else  to  do  the 
chores,  and  a  boy  can't  do  everything  in  a  minute  if  he 
is  twelve  years  old." 

"  Sick  ?  The  Squire  sick  ?  Why,  I  declare,  we  hadn't 
heard  a  word  on  it,  son,"  said  an  elderly  man  who 
stood  on  the  foremost  sled,  while  the  whole  crowd  was 
hushed  at  once  into  respectful  silence. 

"Here  you  fellows,  a  lialf  dozen  on  ye,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Take  hold  here  and  help  shovel  that  boy's 
path.  What  the  dickens  you  doing,  anyhow  ?  Such  a 
lazy  unmannerly  crowd  ain't  got  together  every  day. 
One  would  think  you  liadn't  got  nothin'  better  on 
hand  than  just  to  stand  'round  and  holler  and  worry 
a  boy  because  he  is  at  work.  What's  the  matter  with 
your  daddy,  son  ?" 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,  sir,"  sobbed  the 
boy,  now  fairly  broken  down,  as  he  leaned  upon  the 
handle  of  his  shovel  and  gave  vent  to  his  grief.  "  I 
don't  know  nothin'  about  it.  He  was  jest  as  well 
as  could  be  last  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  this 
morning  the  first  1  heard  he  was  just  groanin'  and 
takin'  on  like  he  was  going  to  die,  and  I  tried  to  get 
Ma  to  let  me  go  after  the  doctor,  but  she  said  the  snow 
was  too  deep.  I'd  a  had  him  here  before  now  if  she'd 
just  let  me  gone." 

"There  ain't  a  doubt  about  that,  my  son,"  said  the 
elderly  man.  "  Here  you,  Orrin  Coltrane  on  the  horse 
yonder,  can't  you  go  for  the  doctor  for  the  Squire  ?  " 

"  'Tain't  no  sort  of  use  to  try  it.  Squire  Ritner,"  said 
the  man  addressed.  "There  ain't  no  horse  in  the 
world  can  plow  liis  way  through  that  depth  of  snow. 
Better  just  let  the  oxen  go  on  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and  I'll  send  the  doctor  back  just  as  soon  as  we  get 
there." 

"•Well,  it's  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Ritner.  "Squire 
Kortright's  lived  right  here,  man  and  boy,  nigh  on  to 
fifty  years  now,  and  I  don't  believe  he  was  ever  in  bed  a 
day  in  his  life  before.  If  there's  any  man  in  the  whole 
valley  that  is  always  up  and  'round  and  a  stirrin', 
bright  and  healthy  and  willin',  that  man's  been  the 
Squire,  always.  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  we'll  get 
along  without  him  at  the  'lection  to-day." 

By  that  time,  twenty  willing  hands  had  dug  away 
the  snow  and  made  a  broad,  clean  path  from  house 
to  gate. 

"  I  guess,  boys,"  said  the  man  who  had  acted  as  spokes- 
man, "  I  guess  you  had  better  go  now  and  dig  out  the 
paths  around  the  house,  to  the  barn  and  the  well,  and 
the  like,  and  I  will  step  in  and  see  how  the  Squire's 
gettin'  on.  Won't  you  come  in  with  me  ?"  he  said, 
to  some  of  the  older  men  in  the  company. 

Three  or  four,  who  were  evidently  the  men  of  most 


note  in  the  procession,  walked  up  to  the  house  with 
Squire  Ritner  at  their  head,  stamping  their  feet  upon 
the  red  brick  walk  that  had  just  been  cleared,  brush- 
ing the  snow  from  their  clothes,  clearing  their  throats 
and  seeking  to  make  themselves  presentable  for  the  sick 
room  with  no  little  noise  and  ostentation.  As  they 
were  about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  porch  Ritner 
turned  and  said  to  those  in  the  road : 

"You  may  as  well  drive  on  as  quick  as  you  have 
shoveled  out  the  paths  here.  Pick  up  all  the  men  folks 
as  you  go  along,  and  we  will  overtake  you  after  a  little, 
or  foot  it  the  rest  of  the  way  into  town  just  as  it  hap- 
pens.* 'Tain't  a  great  way,  anyhow,  and  it's  time 
somebody  was  gettin'  through  and  lookin'  after  things 
there." 

Martin,  drying  his  tears  with  his  woolen  coat  sleeve, 
sobbing  and  red-eyed,  opened  the  door  for  the  neigh- 
bors, ushered  them  into  the  family  sitting-room  and 
then  went  to  inform  his  mother  of  their  arrival. 

Mrs.  Kortright,  a  snug,  tidy  matron,  whose  hair  was 
just  beginning  to  be  flecked  with  silver,  very  soon  en- 
tered and  saluted  them  each  by  name,  evidently  much 
more  composed  than  they  had  expected  to  find  her. 

"  Martin  said  the  Squire  was  sick,  Mrs.  Kortright." 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  lady  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
"for  once  he  was  not  able  to  get  up  when  the  clock 
struck  six." 

"  Nothin'  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Well,  he's  sufferin'  a  good  deal.  It's  rheumatiz, 
I  guess.  He's  easier  than  he  was,  though.  I  got  him 
to  take  some  boneset  tea  and  put  a  bag  of  baked  hops 
to  his  back  and  fixed  him  up  the  best  I  could,  because 
the  snow  was  so  deep,  Martin  couldn't  go  for  the  doc- 
tor, nohow." 

"  It's  monstrous  sudden,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  and 
I  don't  see  how  we're  goin'  to  do  without  the  Squire 
for  clerk  at  the  'lection." 

"That's  just  what  I  told  him  this  mornin',"  said 
the  matron,  briskly.  "  Says  I, '  Harrison  Kortright,  it's 
mighty  queer  that  the  first  time  anythin'  is  the  matter 
with  you,  since  you  and  I  was  married,  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  should  be  just  the  very  day  of  this  election ;  and 
in  my  opinion,'  says  I  to  Mr.  Kortright,  'it's  just  a 
judgment  on  you  for  bein'  so  hard-hearted  and  unrea- 
sonable as  to  be  aginst  the  Abolitionists  and  in  favor  of 
keepin'  the  poor  niggers  in  slavery  year  after  year,  and 
you  free  and  forehanded,  and  doin'  as  you're  a  mind  to 
'round  here  on  your  own  farm,  and  with  your  own  wife 
and  babies,  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree,'  says  L" 

"Babies?"  said  one  of  the  neighbors,  quizzically. 
"I  didn't  know"— 

"Oh,  pshaw,"  said  the  matron,  blushing  brightly  and 
putting  her  arm  over  the  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  boy 
who  stood  beside  her.  "Well,  Martin  is  rather  big  to 
be  called  a  baby,  but  you  see  I  was  improvin'  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Sullivan." 

"Oh,  that  won't  do.  Miss  Kortright,"  said  the 
leader.  "  You  shouldn't  be  takin'  advantage  of  a  man 
when  he's  down  that  way.  Besides  that,  we  can't 
allow  you  to  make  a  Barnburner  of  the  Squire,  if  he 
has  got  the  rheumatism.  You  know  he  is  just  about 
the  mainstay  of  the  Whig  party  here  in  Skendore  Town- 
ship, and  so  many  of  our  best  men  have  been  a  droppin' 
ofi*  and  runnin'  with  the  Abolitionists  lately,  that  its 
just  nip  and  tuck  we  can  muster  enough  to  take  care  of 
Shields  and  his  crowd  of  Democrats.  You  haven't  got 
the  Squire  converted,  have  you  ?" 

Squire  Ritner  gave  a  quiet  chuckle  and  winked  quiz- 
zically toward  one  of  his  companions  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  'bout  that,  gentlemen,"  laughed 
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Mrs.  Kortright.  "  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  If  last 
night  didn't  convert  that  man,  there  ain't  much  hopes 
of  his  ever  tumin'  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  it's  my 
opinion." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  do  for  us  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  gentleman,  certainly.  I  don't  'spose 
it's  any  thin'  dangerous,  though  Bub  here's  been  cry  in' 
about  it  all  the  momin',  and  he  certainly  does  take  on 
a  good  deal  whenever  he  moves  hand  or  foot." 

The  cheerful  dame  led  the  way  into  the  sick  room  of 
her  husband.  Hers  was  one  of  those  enviable  na- 
tures that  never  go  forward  on  the  path  of  life  to 
meet  trouble.  To  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to 
relieve  suffering  was  instinctive  with  her,  and  the 
very  act  kept  her  mind  too  busy  to  admit  the  shadow 
of  apprehension.  To  such  a  wife,  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism seizing  upon  her  husband  after  twenty  years  of 
the  most  provoking  robustness,  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected.  Pain  without  serious  danger  of  a 
fatal  result,  then  the  popular  idea  of  this  disease, 
was  the  very  perfection  of  occasion  for  the  display  of  the 
qualities  of  the  nurse.  This  opportunity  Mrs.  Kortright 
had  fully  improved.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  her  heart 
she  was  not  half  glad  to  find,  when  awakened  by  her 
husband's  groans  at  daylight,  that  the  doctor  was  an 
impossibility  for  many  hours.  At  length  she  had 
a  chance  to  minister  to  her  husband  in  his  weak- 
ness. To  her  alone  he  should  owe  relief— perhaps 
even  restoration.  She  had  fully  justified  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  nurse  and  had  brought  into  play  all  her  house- 
wifely knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples  to  relieve  the 
fierce  attack  that  wrung  the  strong  man's  frame.  In 
this  she  had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  The  self- 
constituted  committee  of  condolence  found  their  stal- 
wart neighbor  propped  up  in  bed,  wrapped  in  many 
drapings,  with  the  smell  of  pungent  herbs  filling  the 
room.  Already,  his  pain  had  been  greatly  modified 
and  the  moisture  of  the  hand  which  he  extended  in 
welcome  promised  quick  recovery. 

"How  do  you  do.  Squire?"  said  Ritner  heartily, 
Bhaking  his  hand.  "  I  tell  you  we're  sorry  to  see  you 
in  this  fix.  I  was  just  a  tellin'  Miss  Kortright  that  you 
was  about  the  last  man  in  the  neighborhood  that  any- 
body'd  have  expected  to  hear  of  bein'  sick." 

'^Oh,  it's  nothing,"  said  Kortright  half  jestingly. 
**  Just  a  deep  cold  that  I've  got,  on  account  of  this 
storm,  I  guess.  I  expect  to  be  about  before  the  snow's 
off." 

''I  don't  know  so  well  about  that,"  said  Shields. 
"  It's  goin'  mighty  lively.  This  hot  sun  and  south  wind 
is  just  takin'  it  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  come.  Just 
the  teams  that  went  along  breaking  the  road  packed  it 
down  smooth  and  made  right  good  sleighing." 

"It'll  be  mighty  bad  for  'lection  though,"  said  an- 
other. 

"  Wal,  now,  I  don't  know  'bout  that,  Mr.  Van  Wor- 
mer,"  said  the  sick  man,  disputatiously,  the  instinct  of 
the  partisan  getting  the  better  of  his  pain.  "  I  don't 
know  about  that.  I've  always  noticed  that  'tain't  the 
pleasantest  days  that  brings  out  the  biggest  vote.  If 
what  Shields  says  'bout  the  roads  is  true,  it's  my  notion 
we'll  get  a  bigger  vote  than  if  it  hadn't  snowed  at  all. 
It's  my  idea  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  get  out  the  very 
biggest  possible  vote,  and  had  the  makin'  of  a  day  to 
suit  himself,  and  had  watched  'lections  as  long  as  I 
have,  that  he  would  have  a  big  storm  in  the  morning 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  bright  and  clear." 

"  Wal  now,"  said  Ritner,  "  I  had  never  thought  on 't 
in  that  light.  There's  bound  to  be  some  folks  stay  at 
home  on  'count  of  the  storm." 


"  No  doubt,"  said  Kortright,  "  a  few  on  'em  of  coiu-se. 
But  then  you  know,  neighbor,  the  loafers  will  come  out 
anyhow." 

"  Of  course — ^and  the  Democrats.  That's  the  reason 
Shields  got  started  so  early,"  said  Van  Wormer,  mis- 
chievously. 

"Oh,  well,  now,"  said  Shields,  shutting  his  thin  lips 
firmly,  "you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  Shields. 
He  was  raised  a  Democrat  when  Democrat  meant  the 
people's  right,  afore  Hunkers  or  Barnburners  was  ever 
heard  on,  and  about  the  first  thing  he  learned  from 
his  father  was  that  votin'  weren't  a  privilege  so  much 
as  it  was  a  duty,  and  he  always  has  voted,  whatever  the 
weather,  and  he  always  will,  too,  as  long  as  he  can  get 
to  the  polls.  I  guess  the  Squire  '11  bear  me  out  in  say- 
ing that's  what  a  man  ought  to  do,  too." 

"Yes,"  said  Kortright,  doubtfully,  "I  believe  it  is. 
I've  always  voted  myself,  and  always  expected  to  as 
long  as  I  lived,  as  you  say,  but  I  guess  I  shall  have  to 
score  a  miss  this  time." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Ritner,  quickly.  "A  man  that's 
been  clerk  of  the  'lection  board  as  long  as  you  have 
ain't  a  goin'  to  be  sick  right  handy  by  the  village 
here,  and  not  have  a  chance  to  vote.  The  poll-holders 
'11  have  to  come  and  bring  you  the  box,  so  't  you  won't 
lose  your  vote.  We  can't  afford  that,  this  time,  any- 
how." 

"Wal,  now,  I  don't  know,"  said  Shields,  banter- 
ingly.  "  We'll  have  to  argue  that  pint,  and  see  whether 
the  poll-holders  have  got  any  right  to  be  carryin'  the 
box  around  the  country  for  folks  to  vote  in,  just  here 
and  there  and  everywhere." 

"Oh,  you  know  that's  customary,"  said  Ritner,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  "Always  been  done,  no  matter  what 
set  wanted  it — ^here  in  Skendore,  anyhow.  Whatever 
the  law  may  be,  that's  what  we've  always  agreed  to, 
and  there  hain't  never  been  no  objection.  Ain't  that 
so,  Squire  Kortright  V  " — appealing  to  the  sick  man. 

"  Well,  yes,"  answered  the  Squire,  smiling.  "  That's 
always  been  the  custom  here,  and  it's  a  good  custom, 
too.  I  don't  know  if  it's  exactly  strict  law,  but  it's 
good  sense  and  good  neighborship,  that's  certain. 
However,  you  needn't  mind  about  doin'  it  for  me,  for 
I'd  made  up  my  mind  not  to  vote,  if  the  day  had  been 
ever  so  fair  and  I'd  been  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life." 

"  Not  vote ! "  they  all  ejaculated  in  surprise.  "  Why, 
Squire  Kortright  1 " 

"Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright  with  a  trium- 
phant smile,  "  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"You  don't  mean,"  said  Van  Wormer  in  surprise^ 
"  that  you  have  turned  Barnburner,  Squire  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  that ;  though  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  do  mean,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Squire,  suddenly  sit- 
ting bolt-upright  in  bed,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  ren- 
dered almost  tragic  by  its  solemnity  and  the  suggestion 
of  his  surroundings.  "  I  do  mean  that  I  won't  never 
cast  a  ballot  for  any  man  that  holds  a  slave,  nor  for  any 
man  that  thinks  another  ought  to  hold  one,  nor  for 
any  man  that  is  willin'  the  law  should  let  any  man  be 
another  man's  slave,  so  long  as  I  live.  So  help  me 
God  I" 

There  was  an  instant's  solemn  hush  in  the  sick  room, 
as  they  listened  to  the  burning  words  and  looked  upon 
the  fiushed  face  and  upraised  hand  of  the  speaker. 

A  shriek  pierced  the  stillness. 

A  child's  voice. 

"  Ho !  "  A  sharp,  shrill  shout.    Another ! 

"  Help  I  Help  ! " — a  man's  hoarse,  agonized  appeal  I 
[to  be  continued.] 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


On  a  visit  which  I  made  to  England  in  1839,  among 
other  introductions,  I  carried  a  letter  to  Carlyle  from 
Mr.  Emerson.  I  was  already  somewhat  familiar  with 
his  writings,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  well  established  in 
Loudon  I  found  my  way  to  Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea, 
where  he  was  then  living.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  I 
left  my  letter  and  address.  But  I  had  l^firdly  returned 
to  my  lodgings  when  the  following  note  came  by  post : 

"5  Chbtitb  Bow,  CHBiiSBA,  25th  October,  1839, 

"  My  Deab  Sir  : — "  I  am  sorry  it  was  my  chance  to  be 
from  home  to-day  when  you  called.  Till  two  o'clock,  any 
morning,  you  will  find  me  here ;  at  two  I  go  out  to  ride  in 
these  days.  Or,  if  you  could  give  us  your  company  for  an 
evening,  say  to-morrow  (Saturday)  evening  as  the  nearest, 
or,  failing  that,  any  evening  after  Tuesday  next,  you  will 
find  us  at  tea  about  six  o'clock ;  happy  to  see  you  and  hear 
news  of  friendly  New  England  from  you.  Hoping  that 
we  are  not  long  to  be  strangers, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Carlyle." 

I  quote  now  from  my  diary  : 

"  October  S6,  Called  again  at  5  Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea, 
and  was  at  once  taken  up  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  study  or  library. 
He  was  not  there  when  I  entered  and  I  had  a  little  time  to 
look  round  the  room.  It  was  a  plain  loom,  with  no  signs 
of  luxury  or  wealth — a  student's  workshop — with  plain 
shelves  of  books,  of  which  I  noticed  many  were  German 
and  French.  A  closet  door  stood  open,  which  revealed 
more  books.  On  the  walls  were  maps  of  France,  America, 
a  part  of  Germany  and  a  plan  of  Paris.  There  was  also  a 
profile  (full  length)  and  a  print  of  Lord  Byron,  a  small 
picture  of  Coleridge,  taken,  I  think,  from  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine, an  engraving  of  the  old  Belisarius  begging,  and  one 
or  two  small  paintings.  The  table  was  covered  with  papers 
and  materials  for  writing. 

"I  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Carlyle  soon  came  in — a 
plain  man  with  a  low  but  rather  prominent  forehead, 
black  or  very  dark  hair,  pleasant  eyes,  and  with  a  certain 
resolutf*  and  determined  look  as  if  he  would  stand  no  non- 
sense. He  wore  a  long  gray  dressing-gown,  as  it  might 
be  called,  coming  down  to  his  knees  or  lower. 

"  His  address  was  as  cordial  and  hearty  as  could  be.  *  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  at  last,'  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
take  mine  and  speaking  not  as  if  he  met  a  stranger,  but 
raUier  a  long-expected  friend.  He  had  a  strong  Scotch 
accent  and  spoke  in  a  simple,  plain,  upright  and  down- 
right manner,  without  afiectation  or  assumption,  just  as 
he  felt  and  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  his  writings. 

''After  the  natural  inquiries  about  Mr.  Emerson  and 
New  England  and  courteous  questions  concerning  my  own 
travels,  which  had  extended  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  not  so 
accessible  then  as  now,  he  burst  out  in  a  very  natural 
stream  of  talk  on  matters  of  general  or  personal  interest ; 
on  the  political  outlook,  the  general  sensitiveness  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  public  mind.  (Lord  Melbourne  was  then 
Premier) .  *  The  people  did  not  prefer  the  Tory  rule, '  he  said, 
*but  they  wanted  something  positive  and  definite — mid- 
night darkness,  if  necessary,  rather  than  the  foggy,  un- 
certain, linsey-woolsey  afiairs,  as  they  now  are ;  great 
mutterings  everywhere,  probably  without  actual  contest, 
till  there  is  a  better  state  of  things.  Some  man  of  genius 
and  honesty  and  courage  will  find  out  a  way  to  do  the 
people  good.  Generations  will  pass  before  the  work  is 
completed,  but  things  cannot  remain  in  this  uncertain 
state.     The  present  Ministry,  poor  fellows,  can't  stand.' 

**  Mr.  Webster  had  spent  a  part  of  the  previous  summer 
in  England.    '  I  met  him,'  said  Carlyle.  *  the  most  remark- 


able man  in  appearance  I  ever  saw — great,  shaggy,  taci- 
turn— ^having  the  gift  of  silence,  yet  knowing  how  to  talk 
— a  great  thing  that,  to  know  when  to  hold  your  tongue 
—evidently  of  great  reserved  power.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  fall  into  his  claws  when*  excited.'  Mr.  Webster's 
daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Appleton  during  this  visit 
to  London.  Carlyle  alluded  to  this  and  went  on,  *If 
his  daughter  looks  like  her  father  she  cannot  be  very 
handsome.  Webster  with  a  cap  and  bonnet  would  make 
a  queer-looking  lady ' — saying  this  with  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  at  the  oddity  of  the  conception,  and  then  added  : 
*  Webster  conducted  himself  altogether  as  one  would  wish 
to  have  him  and  commanded  universal  raspect.' 

"  Lord  Brougham  evidently  was  not  a  favorite.  *  Brough- 
am,' he  said,  *has  an  immense  power  of  talking,  but  he 
has  done  nothing,  has  taught  nothing  new.  When  I  heard 
years  ago  of  his  wandering  and  speaking,  pouring  out 
such  a  strange  medley  in  market  towns  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  I  almost  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather  and 
some  mad  devil  was  speaking  through  him.  If  he  had 
been  killed  the  other  day  (Brougham  had  been  thrown 
from  his  carriage  a  few  weeks  before  and  reported  to  be 
killed)  it  would  have  been  well  for  him.  Destiny  would 
have  done  the  best  for  him  if  she  had  kicked  his  brains 
out,  the  future  seeming  so  full  of  contradiction,  perverse- 
ness  and  sorrow ;  an  unhappy  position,  dishonest,  out  of 
place  except  when  on  a  stage  like  a  mountebank  and  draw- 
ing the  eyes  of  others.  Man  cannot  be  happy  but  in  him- 
self. Brougham  is  half  crazy,  or  something  like  it,  poor 
fellow.' 

*  *  Macaulay  happened  to  be  mentioned.  *  Macaulay, '  he 
said,  '  is  decidedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  probably  in  his 
right  position.  He  has  force  and  character.  In  his  youth 
he  promised  more  than  he  has  yet  done.  It  is  great  praise 
that  the  superabundance  of  praise  which  he  has  received 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  him.  The  Whigs  cried  him 
up  as  a  Messiah  ;  he  was  truly  great,  but  no  Messiah.' 

"*I  have  withdrawn,'  he  said  afterward,  *from  the 
bustle  of  the  city  and  must  live  in  myself,  in  solitude,  if 
I  am  to  do  anything.' 

*'  I  haye  recorded  here  but  a  small  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which  went  on  in  a  sturdy,  honest,  unconscious  man- 
ner, Carlyle  frequently  breaking  out  into  a  loud,  hearty 
laugh  when  anything  ludicrous  struck  him.  He  has  never 
been  out  of  the  island,  he  says,  except  to  spend  a  fort- 
night in  Paris,  and  grows  every  day  more  and  more  sta- 
tionary. 

**Nbvember  1,  Afternoon  and  evening  with  Carlyle,  and 
a  delightful  evening.  How  constantly  and  richly — not 
melodiously — he  poured  out  a  stream  of  talk  on  educa- 
tion, the  importance  and  necessity  of  it ;  on  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  English  character,  among  the  highest  and  the 
lowest ;  on  the  noble  principle  and  unyielding  courage  with 
which  the  Kirk  (the  Scottish  Kirk)  fought  its  way  out  to 
victoiy  after  two  centuries  of  struggle,  so  much  nobler 
than  the  English  Church ;  on  Wadsworth,  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous old  man  in  every  sense ;  on  Coleridge — *  Poor  fel- 
low,' he  repeatedly  said  of  Coleridge,  *  a  sad  life  of  sorrow  ; 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  he  was  weighed  down  by  pe- 
cuniary dependence  and  too  sensitive.  He  talked,  not  to 
be  understood,  but  to  utter  his  thoughts  and  imaginations. 
He  talked  to  women  and  children  who  could  not  possibly 
imderstand  him.  Of  Lockhart  he  said,  bursting  into  a 
resounding  laugh  when  I  asked  if  he  believed  in  any- 
body, *  that  he  was  indeed  something  of  a  cynic,  as  well 
as  a  strong  Tory,  but  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  honest  and 
true,  with  a  sincere  hatred  of  humbug.' 

'*He  had  given  a  course  of  lectures  in  London,  I  think, 
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the  year  before.  He  did  not  write  them,  but  spoke  fVom 
the  fUllness'of  his  thoughts,  but  he  said  to  face  an  audi- 
ence was  a  hai*d  strain  upon  him — *  he  was  so  tormented 
with  a  beggai'ly  fear  of  man.'  This  confession,  I  remem- 
ber, gave  me  vast  satisfaction. 

"He  made  the  impression  upon  me  of  entire  sincerity 
and  sturdy  honesty ;  of  a  seeker  for  the  truth,  and  with 
all  his  hatred  of  shams  as  one  who  respected  laws  and  in- 
stitutions and  dignities. 

**His  acquaintance  was  wen  then  widely  sought,  and 
one  was  almost  sure  to  meet  at  his  house  men  of  cele- 
brity or  of  promise.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  spoken 
of  as  surly  and  repulsive,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  it  then,  nor  anything  that  would  foreshadow  it. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  friendliness  with 
which  he  always  received  me  at  his  house  during  the  win- 


ter of  1889-40,  or  the  quickness  with  which  he  anticipated 
my  wishes  as  a  young  American  desiring  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  in  England ;  and  when  I  left  London 
for  Scotland  he  gave  me,  unasked,  letters  which  were  of 
great  service.  Among  them,  I  remember,  was  one  to  Mr. 
Donaldson,  then  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
*who,'  he  said,  *had  already  conquered  the  whole  world 
(of  learning),  and  like  Alexander,  was  sighing  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer ;'  and  another  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  which 
insured  me  the  kindest  reception  in  Edinburgh.  What- 
ever happened  in  later  years  he  had  not  then  assumed 
those  ways  which  made  him  seem  ungracious  to  strangers, 
by  which  perhaps  he  sought  to  defend  his  privacy  fh>m 
the  intrusion  of  those  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy  and 
who  sought  him  ttom.  curiosity  alone.  ^' 

G.  8.  Bbowm. 


MUSIC. 


What  music  sings  no  words  could  say. 

And  all  the  hidden  springs  of  tears 
Start  forth  into  the  light  of  day. 

Stirred  by  the  thoughts  of  other  years. 
Grief  has  again  its  first  sharp  dread, 

And  disappointment  cuts  anew  ; 
Mine  eyes  behold  the  loved  and  dead 

And  weep  again  the  lost  and  true. 


All  the  sweet  voices  heard  no  more. 

All  the  dear  faces  that  have  flown, 
All  the  bright  hopes  my  young  life  bore. 

My  heart  recalls  with  every  tone. 
The  smothered  sweet  of  harp  and  flute 

The  human  thrill  of  violin. 
Make  all  my  soul  stand  still  and  mute, 

While  memories  flutter  out  and  in. 

Ada  C.  Swbbt. 
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RSSPICE  FINEM. 
Oh,  not  her  gentle,  silent  forces  most 

Doth  Nature  use  to  purify  the  world  ; 

But  raging  hurricanes,  in  tumult  hurled. 
And  blasting  winds  and  tempests  are  her  boast. 
With  thundering  whir  of  ebon  wings  from  coast 

To  coast  they  fly,  by  might  resistless  whirled. 

Then  In  their  central  calm  betimes  are  furled 
And  rest  content ;  for  lo  !  a  new-bom  host, 
Of  stronger  life  and  fresher  bloom,  arise. 

And  thus  have  all  the  greatest  eras  wrought 
Those  changes  that  have  made  our  eavth  so  wise. 

Weak,  doubting  heart,  recelre  the  lesson  taught : 
Beyond  each  storm  of  grief  a  blessing  lies. 

Becalmed  within  the  soul  of  GodM  best  thought. 

Julia  H.  Thayxr. 

Each  Bermon  is  a  messa^  spoken  by  an  ambassador  of  Ood. 

A  CLIMAX  in  life  is  only  a  fresh  starting-point. — F.  O.  Peabody, 

A  WICKED  civilization  is  the  very  highest  exhibition  of  human 
folly.— P.  A.  CJiadboum, 

Inspiration  is  contagious.  One  man  dead  in  earnest  sets  a 
hundred  other  men  on  fire. — F.  A.  Noble, 

PuRB  goodness,  even  on  the  scale  of  human  estimate,  is  more 
likely  to  pay  than  any  mere  self-seeking. 

What  great  risks  Christian  people  are  oflen  willing  to  take  in 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  pleasure  ! — F.  O.  Clark. 

Mant  of  our  cares  are  but  a  morbid  way  of  looking  at  our 
privileges.  We  let  our  blessings  get  mouldy,  and  then  call  them 
curses. 

God  makes  the  earth  bloom  with  roses  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
contented with  ©ur  sojourn  here ;  and  he  makes  it  bear  thorns 
that  we  may  look  for  something  better  beyond. 

All  the  instruments  of  discipline  under  our  civilization,  home, 
school,  workshop,  have  for  their  one  transcendant  object  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  type  of  manhood.—^.  P.  Capen. 

You  need  not  join  the  church  to  be  a  hypocrite ;  many  people 


pride  themselves  on  not  being  hypocrites  because  they  are  not 
in  the  church,  and  yet  they  are  all  the  time  the  rankest  hypo- 
crites. 

Cars  not  for  the  Babel  towers  in  Shinar  that  cannot  even 
touch  the  clouds,  when  at  your  own  lowly  thresholds  are  wait- 
ing chariots  of  fire  to  bear  you  beyond  the  firmament.—CAarltf 
Wadsworth. 

Whenever  time  prepares  a  fresh  field  of  conflict,  and  the  hour 
has  come  for  the  battle  to  Join  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
stately  form  of  the  true  hero  and  leader  never  fails  to  stride  to 
the  front.— A.  A,  E.  Taylor, 

No  one  can  trustfully  read  his  Bible  without  becoming  sure 
that  one  of  the  gladdest  surprises  in  the  new  life  will  be  found 
in  the  return  to  us  of  those  fond  and  patient  purposes,  now  in  full 
accomplishment,  which  we  once  mourned  over  as  having  died 
-without  a  sign. — C.  8,  Robinson. 

Woman  is  not  inferior  to  man,  but  holds  a  somewhat  different 
sphere.  She  should  not  seek  to  be  bis  tyrant,  or  consent  to  be 
his  slave.  Her  throne  is  the  heart.  Her  empire  the  family  with 
its  far-reaching  relationship.  As  daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother, 
she  needs  an  education  as  high  and  broad  and  varied  as  man's. 
— Dr.  Burchard. 

Christ's  lowly,  quiet  workers  unconsciously  bless  the  world. 
They  come  out  every  morning  from  the  presence  of  God  and  go  to 
their  business  or  their  household  work.  And  all  day  long  as 
they  toil  they  drop  gentle  words  and  scatter  seeds  of  kindness ; 
and  to-morrow  flowers  of  God  spring  up  in  the  dusty  streets  and 
along  the  hard  paths  of  toil  where  their  feet  walked. 

If  amid  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  you  can  read 
no  lesson  written  by  an  invisible  hand ;  if  amid  the  whispered 
melodies  of  evening  zephyrs,  or  the  choral  harmonies  which  fill 
the  great  temple  of  creation,  you  recognize  no  message  frooa 
Him  whose  omnipotent  presence  animates  the  universe — do  not 
boast  of  it,  it  is  the  proof  of  your  dullness  of  heart. — J.  B.  Ham- 
thome. 

J.  L.  Russell. 
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The  Liberal  Movement  in  North  Carolina. 

The  political  world  will  look  with  interest  for  the  de- 
yelopments  of  the  next  few  months  in  North  Carolina 
politics.  Ever  since  the  hnlliant  success  of  General  Ma- 
hone  in  Virginia  there  have  heen  frequent  predictions  of  a 
general  break-up  in  the  '* solid  South.''  Naturally,  thei'e 
have  not  been  wanting  indications  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  leading  membera  of  the  dominant  party  in  those 
states,  but  fVom  a  general  lack  of  issues  beyond  those  which 
have  long  been  presented  and  urged  by  the  Republican 
party,  these  prophecies  have  not  been  regarded  with  very 
serious  belief  even  by  the  most  hopeful.  Especially  was 
this  claim  of  anti-Bourbon  rebellion  made  in  behalf  of 
North  Carolina,  and  here,  indeed,  an  issue  presented  itself 
which  seemed  to  promise  success.  The  township  system 
of  that  state,  established  in  1868,  was  overturned  by  the 
Democracy  in  1874  and  a  centralized  government  of  the 
most  glaring  absurdity  substituted  in  its  place.  Up  to 
that  time  the  people  of  the  various  townships  had  elected 
their  own  magistrates,  who  were  ex  officio  poll-holders, 
their  school  commissioners  and  other  local  officers.  By 
the  present  system,  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  whole 
state  are  appointed  by  the  majority  in  the  legislature. 
These  justices  are  constituted  the  electors  who  choose  the 
County  Commissioners  from  their  own  number.  These 
County  Commissioners  appoint  all  the  poll-holders,  school 
commissioners  and  other  inferior  officers,  and  also  levy  all 
taxes  and  control  all  disbursements  of  the  county  funds. 
The  result  of  this  system  is,  that  a  county  may  be  governed 
directly  against  the  will  of  a  mfgority  of  its  citizens,  and 
the  citizen  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  county  or  township 
government  can  secure  a  change  only  by  overturning  the 
whole  state  administration.  In  other  words,  a  county 
having  ten  thousand  Republican  majority  can  never  be 
under  the  control  of  Republican  officials  unless  there  is 
also  a  Republican  majority  in  the  legislature. 

This  system  of  outside  government  has  become  very  uur 
popular  with  the  people  who  for  six  years  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  local  self-government  closely  modeled  on  the 
New  England  tyi)e.  It  would  have  been  overthrown  long 
since  but  for  the  **  Bourbon"  outcry  against  negro  suprem- 
acy. This  feeling  against  the  existing  order  of  things  had 
grown  to  be  very  bitter  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  because  of  the  difference  in 
character  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  counties 
offered  very  gi*eat  difficulties  to  the  party  in  power.  A  liberal 
party  organized  upon  the  basis  of  opposition  to  this  system 
alone,  would  have  invited  the  support  of  the  very  best  and 
most  progressive  element  of  the  Democracy,  and  have  had 
every  prospect  of  success.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
question  has  been  made  subordinate  to,  or  at  least  has 
been  combined  with,  another. 

The  Democratic  mfgority  in  the  last  legislature  passed 
a  temperance  law — or  rather  an  act  which  it  was  pro- 
vided should  become  a  law  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  state.  It  was  cunningly  drawn  so  as 
to  secure  its  certain  defeat.  Despite  this  fact,  how- 
ever, the  temperance  people  of  the  state,  who  must  indi- 
vidually considered  always  constitute  the  very  best  ele- 
ment of  any  party,  being  men  of  Intelligence  and  probity, 
and  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  gpllantly  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  and  made  a  splendid  fight  against 
free  whisky.  Thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  forgot  their  hostility  to  the  Republican  and 
the  negro,  and  worked  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  conflict. 
The  same  was  true  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question ; 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  white  and  black,  fought  and 


worked  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  getting  drunk  together  afterwards  The  "solid 
South"  was  divided.  The  "Bourbon"  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  tlie  * '  Radical, "  on  both  sides.  The  Republi- 
can State  Committee  formally  declared  against  prohibition. 
The  Democracy  could  hardly  counter  this  play  with  a  like 
move,  since  the  bill  was  the  act  of  their  own  mfgority  in  the 
legislature.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  temperance 
act  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  the  Republicans 
claimed  a  victory. 

Certain  mantigers  of  this  anti-Prohibition  campaign 
called  a  convention  which  recently  met  and  nominated 
candidates  for  the  state  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  Fall 
election,  and  also  for  Congressman-at-large.  This  con- 
vention was  composed  of  about  two-thirds  anti-Tem- 
perance Republicans  and  one-third  {tnti-Tempenmce  Demo- 
crats. Tlie  Republican  convention  has  since  ratified  these 
nominations  and  declared  itself  unequivocally  opposed  to 
any  prohibitoiy  legislation.  By  this  meims  it  has  prob- 
ably alienated  the  temperance  wing  of  the  Republicans 
and  compelled  them  at  least  to  remain  inactive  during  the 
campaign.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  Democrats 
who  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  county  govern- 
ment are  also  tempenmce  men,  and  may  be  deterred  from 
acting  with  the  Liberals  on  account  of  the  Prohibition 
question  thus  needlessly  dragged  into  the  contest.  The 
Democrats  will  probably  marshal  their  forces  along  the 
old  " color  line,"  fmd  the  contest  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
close.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Prohibition  Re- 
publicans and  their  Democratic  allies  constitute  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  find  their  apathy  may  make  the  liberal 
movement  a  failure.  Should  the  Democratic  party  be 
shrewd  enough  to  avoid  offending  the  temperance  element, 
and  distinctly  promise  a  reform  of  the  present  system  of 
county  government,  such  a  result  would  be  almost  ceitain 
to  occur.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  movement  may 
be,  the  substantial  reform  on  which  it  is  based  cannot  long 
be  delayed.  The  seed  of  local  self-goverament  has  taken 
a  deeper  root  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  South- 
em  state,  and  sooner  or  later  its  fhiits  must  appear.  In 
that  state,  sooner  than  any  other,  the  township  system 
will  pi-evail,  and  the  Old  North  State  become  a  model  to 
her  sisters  of  healthy  self-government  and  normal  pro- 
gressive development.  The  avowed  purpose  is  one  that 
every  thoughtful  man  can  honestly  commend,  and  the 
cause  of  honest  fi-ee  government  will  ultimately  be  pro- 
moted by  this  contest,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate 
result.  The  Liberals,  if  successf\il,  will  be  held  to  a  per- 
formance of  their  promises,  while  the  Democratic  party, 
if  it  succeed,  will  be  forced  to  take  some  steps  toward 
a  reformation  of  the  evil  which  threatens  defeat. 

The  Stowe  Anniversary. 
The  entertainment  that  was  given  to  Mrs.  Stowe  on  her 
seventieth  birthday  by  the  publishers  of  the  AUantie 
Mbntkly,  was  a  well-deserved  ovation  to  a  writer  and 
philanthropist  whose  fame  is  a  national  heritage.  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  was  remarkable  not  only  as  marking  an 
era  in  our  history  but  also  as  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
epoch.  To  teach  the  truth  by  illustration  both  of  truth 
and  error  is  the  highest  purpose  of  fiction.  To  do  that 
with  so  consummate  an  art  as  to  make  the  work  out- 
live its  moral  purpose  and  remain  as  literature  the 
choice  heritage  of  future  times,  is  the  crucial  test  of 
genius.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  brightest  of 
the  ages  have  attempted  this  task,  while  those  who  have 
succeeded  may  be  counted   upon  the  fingers.      This  is 
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true  even  where  tlie  lessons  to  be  enforced  wei-e  simply 
those  universally  approved  and  commended  attributes 
of  patriotism,  courage  and  other  manly  virtues.  In  Mrs. 
Stowe*s  case,  however,  the  work  was  far  more  difficult. 
To  nearly — ^perhaps  quite — one-half  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  the  moral  of  her  story — the  conclusion 
that  flowed  irresistibly  from  it — was  the  rankest  false- 
hood and  mbst  pestiferous  heresy.  Tlie  state,  the  church, 
commerce  and  patriotism  wei-e  all  opposing  powers. 
Even  now,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  people 
regard  the  institution  of  slavery  as  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  the  highest  Christian  civilization.  Within  a 
shoii;  time  the  writer  has  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle 
Christian  lady,  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe  was  referred  to  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  detestation  as  the  responsible  author 
of  war  and  woe.  In  the  face  of  all  this  prejudice,  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  made  itself  a  household  world;  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  forces  in  that  conflict  of  opinion 
which  culminated  in  freedom,  and  still  maintains  its  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  a  new  generation.  It  is  one  of  the 
works  of  eternal  freshness.  To  conceive  of  children  to 
whom  Tom  and  Eva  will  not  be  characters  loved  and  wept 
over,  is  to  imagine  boys  and  girls  who  will  not  read  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  one  in- 
spired with  an  unrecognized  truth  lives  to  see  its  fulfill- 
ment even  begun.  United  Italy  has  just  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  its  first  prophet,  Savonarola,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  the 
Miriam  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Crusade,  and  lived  to  see  the 
evil  at  which  she  directed  her  efforts  swept  from  the  land 
and  the  enactments  tliat  sanctioned  it  blotted  fh>m  the 
statute  book.  Her  triumph  is  hai*dly  rivaled  in  histoi*y. 
Upon  her  brow  the  silver  coronal  of  age  is  hidden  by  the 
golden  crown  of  an  immortality  that  fame  waited  not  for 
death  to  bestow. 


We  have  had  so  much  trouble  directing  anxious  in- 
quirers who  desire  the  genial  author  of  **  The  House  that 
Jill  Built"  to  help  them  out  with  the  inn\imerable  prob- 
lems that  always  attend  house-building,  that  we  are  glad 
to  refer  to  his  card  in  our  advertising  columns.  We  almost 
wish  that  we  were  house-building  once  more  in  order  that 
we  might  avail  oui*selves  of  his  assistance.  It  would  be 
"  awfully  jolly  "  to  build  a  house  with  so  witty  an  archi- 
tect at  one's  elbow. 


mOMA. 

MoRB  work  for  astronomers  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Palisa,  who 
has  just  discovered  four  new  planetoids,  thus  increasing  the 
number  already  known  to  224. 

In  an  interesting  letter  from  Rome  Professor  Bariabi  writes 
that  he  has  discovered  a  fragment  of  a  genuine  shield  of  Achilles, 
having  not  only  sculptures  but  a  line  or  two  of  the  text  of 
Homer. 

JsFrBRSON  Davis  Is  to  spend  some  weeks  in  a  North  Carolina 
summer  resort,  and  the  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  hotel 
keeper,  who  advertises  that  it  is  good  opportunity  for  his  old 
Confederate  companions  to  rally  around  him. 

The  publication  of  Note*  and  Qtteries  and  of  the  Athenomm^  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Francis  of  London,  has  passed 
now  to  those  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  C.  Francis,  an  inheritor  not 
only  of  bis  father's  taste  but  of  his  father's  ability. 

Dblaunbt,  the  famous  French  actor,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Theatre  Fran<^is  for  thirty-five  years.  He  is 
but  fifty-six,  but  his  eyesight  is  so  weakened  that  he  finds  the 
glare  of  the  foot-lights  unendurable,  and  be  will  shortly  retire 
from  the  stage. 

Dh.  Schliemann's  house  is  more  palace  than  ordinary  dwel- 
ling, being  of  marble  bearing  on  the  front  above  the  door  the  in- 
scription "  Hall  of  Ilium."  Every  alternate  Thursday  through 
the  winter  he  entertains  here  a  hundred  or  more  Journalists, 
professors  and  statesmen,  the  parlors  aflbrding  room  for  over 


three  hundred.  The  decorations  of  the  dwelling  are  all  com- 
memorative of  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches,  and  at  the  family 
table  classic  Greek  is  the  only  language  spoken. 

Onb  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  has  Just 
died  in  England  at  the  age  of  102 ;  John  Mooring,  who  was  cap- 
taehi  of  the  maintop  of  the  Thunderer,  and  who  until  within  a 
very  few  months  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  every  event  of 
the  memorable  day. 

The  silver  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden,  was 
lately  celebrated,  the  king  being  flfty-three  and  the  queen  forty- 
sev^n.  Among  other  gifts  was  a  nugnificent  silver  clock  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  whose  daughter  is  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  Sweden. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  George  Otto  Trevelyan, 
has  Just  lost  a  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Stratford  Dugdale,  of  Merevale 
Hall,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  the  famous  antiquarian,  and  died  from  ii^iuries  received 
while  endeavoring  to  rescue  some  of  his  colliers. 

The  Princess  Dolgorouki  asserts  that  she  will  never  again  enter 
Russia,  as  in  such  case  the  Nihilists  would  be  very  likely  to  seize 
her  son  and  proclaim  him  Emperor  in  opposition  to  Alexander 
UI.  There  would  be  a  possibility  of  success  in  such  a  movement, 
as  the  family  of  Dolgorouki  is  far  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Romanoff. 

There  is  an  enthusiastic  vegetarian  in  England,  whose  animus 
against  anything  of  an  animal  nature  is  so  extreme  that  she  re- 
fuses to  wear  any  garment  whose  production  Involves  the  death 
of  an  animal.  Vegetable  boots  have  been  an  unattained  ideal, 
but  a  cobbler  in  Regent  Street  has  after  many  efforts  covered  the 
enterprising  lady's  feet  with  something  that  looks  precisely  like 
leather,  and  the  whole  story  has  lately  been  told  at  the  Vegeta- 
rian Conference  at  Birmingham,  England,  by  the  heroine,  Mrs. 
Anna  Kingsford,  M.D. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  signed  a  decree  regulating  the 
liquor  trafnc  of  Russia  in  the  most  stringent  manner.  But  one 
liquor  shop  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  village,  and  if  two  or  three  vil- 
lages are  near  together,  one  shop  must  serve  for  all.  The  keeper 
of  it  must  be  a  native  of  the  village,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Common  Council,  and  must  also  sell  food.  He  is  liable  not  only 
to  dismissal  but  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  allows  any  one  to 
get  drunk,  and  if  a  village  is  reported  as  too  much  addicted  to 
liquor,  its  sale  is  to  be  forbidden  for  such  time  as  may  seem  ne- 
cessary. 

Alexander  Ireland,  of  the  Manchester  Examiner ^  tells  a 
story  which  came  to  him  from  a  personal  witness  of  the  facts 
given.  In  a  small  English  village,  the  blacksmith  had  got  hold 
of  Richardson's  "  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,''  and  it  became 
his  custom  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer  evenings.  Seated 
on  his  anvil,  an  attentive  audience  gathered  about  him,  he  went 
slowly  through  the  book,  until  the  end  and  the  bringing  of  hero 
and  hefoine  together  to  live  long  and  happily,  whereupon  bis 
hearers  set  up  a  shout,  and  getting  the  church  keys  from  the 
sexton  set  the  pari^li  bells  ringing  a  wedding  peal. 

Whittinoton,  of  famous  memory,  has  a  notable  successor  in 
Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  now  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Punc- 
tually at  nine  each  morning  he  is  in  his  place  at  his  desk  in  the 
Mansion  House,  and  until  ten  gives  his  time  to  private  business. 
For  some  hours  from  ton  on,  he  is  busy  with  an  extraordinary 
medley  of  affairs.  Later  in  the  day,  he  puts  on  civic  robes  and 
with  sword  and  mace  bearers  and  an  escort  of  police,  goes  about 
in  his  state  chariot.  Evenings  are  given  to  receptions  and  ban- 
quets at  the  Mansion  House,  or  the  hall  of  some  city  guild,  and 
no  mayor  has  ever  labored  more  steadily  to  fill  the  incessant  de- 
mands of  his  position. 

A  OREAT  sensation  is  agitating  the  colony  of  Melbourne.  The 
bishop  was  some  time  ago  asked  to  write  a  special  form  of 
prayer  for  rain,  a  severe  drouth  having  been  experienced  through  • 
his  whole  diocese.  He  refused  point  blank,  to  the  consternation 
of  his  people,  giving  as  a  reason  that  changes  in  the  weather 
were  the  result  of  natural  laws,  and  that  prayer  was  intended  to 
secure  spiritual  not  material  good.  If  people,  he  said,  would 
set  to  work  to  utilize  the  water  now  running  to  waste  into  the  sea 
it  would  be  more  sensible  than  praying  to  be  delivered  from  the 
results  of  their  own  neglect.  As  the  bishop  is  the  author  of  a 
national  system  of  irri^tion,  r^ected  by  Melbourne  oflScials,  his 
manifesto  is  regarded  as  having  a  personal  bearing,  but  personal 
or  impersonal  the  sensation  remains. 
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A  MONOGRAPH  from  Dr.  George  Beard,  entitled  **  The  Study 
of  Trance,  Muscle  Reading  and  Allied  Nervous  Phenomena  in 
Europe  and  America/'  is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  summing 
np  of  certain  conclusions  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
neurologists,  whose  experiments  last  winter  in  New  York  were 
followed  with  interest  by  all  psychological  students  in  the 
country.  A  vein  of  antagonism  and  ^elf-assertion  somewhat 
vitiates  its  value,  Dr.  Beard  resenting  certain  adverse  criticisms 
more  sharply  than  is  necessary,  his  acknowledged  position  put- 
ting him  quite  beyond  the  need  of  such  justification.  Aside  from 
this  unfortunate  flavor  the  monograph  will  repay  fully  the  time 
spent  in  its  examination. 

**  Modern  House  Painting,"  by  E.  K.  Rossiter  and  F.  A. 
Wright,  architects,  just  issued  by  W.  T.  Comstock,  New  York 
(price  $5.00),  is  an  oblong  quarto  volume  containing  twenty  col- 
ored plates,  exhibiting  the  use  of  color  in  exterior  and  inte- 
rior liouse  painting.  Though  a  wonderful  improvement  has 
kitely  taken  place,  our  methods  are  still  open  to  criticism,  and 
the  house  owner  is  often  at  sea  as  to  what  colors  are  harmonious 
either  with  each  other  or  with  their  surroundings.  For  every 
timid  and  uncertain  soul  here  is  relief,  and  the  book  is  of  great- 
est value  to  every  one  who  would  either  paint  or  build,  the  open- 
ing chapter  on  color  and  modes  of  mixing  being  not  the  least  de- 
sirable portion  of  the  work. 

From  the  same  publisher  comes  another  oblong  volume  on 
*'  Interiors  and  Interior  Details,"  by  William  B.  Tuthill,  architect 
(price  $7.50) ,  and  ccLtaining  fifty-two  large  quarto  plates.  Build- 
ers and  carpenters  will  find  here  a  mine  of  suggestion  and  in- 
formation, and  as  the  drawings  represent  the  best  work  of  many 
prominent  architects,  anyone  planning  a  house  cannot  do  better 
than  to  buy  or  borrow  the  volume  and  select  such  of  the  num- 
berless fittings  and  finishings  as  best  meet  his  needs.  It  is 
miraculous  that  so  many  ugly  houses  are  in  existence  when  there 
are  so  many  helps  toward  pretty  ones,  but  the  present  book  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  ever  offered. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank  in  Two  Epochs,  by 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  2  vol.,  8vo.  pps.  284,280.  Scribner  &  Wel- 
ford.  This  life  is  as  whimsically  made  up  as  that  of  the  man 
whose  doings  and  sayings  it  records.  One  of  Cruikshank 's 
strongest  characteristics  was  exaggeration  both  of  thought  and 
action,  and  though  this  trait  is  almost  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
caricaturist's  capital,  it  led  him  to  extraordinary  extremes  in 
opinion  and  conduct,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  full  by  the 
biographer.  But  Mr.  Jerrold  has  not  troubled  himself  by  draw- 
ing original  conclusions  or  making  close  analyses.  Scissors  and 
paste  pot  have  been*  his  chief  allies,  and  his  material  has  been 
taken  from  books  and  newspapers,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
biography  being  in  the  first  appendix,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
works  executed  by  Cruikshank.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  very 
scrappy  and  sketchy  manner  in  which  the  material  has  been  put 
together,  the  book  is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  the  artist's 
anique  personality  coloring  and  giving  life  to  the  whole.  His 
youth  was  an  unending  scrape,  **  boisterous  and  bibulous,"  yet 
fall  of  hard  work  and  of  an  eager  interest  in  work  and  every 
form  of  life.  His  manhood  was  as  active  and  intense  a  protest 
against  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  also  the  follies  of  other  peo- 
ple. From  being  up  to  middle  life  a  somewhat  heavy  drinker 
he  became  a  fierce  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  some  of  the  most  amusing  stories  in  the  volume  are 
of  wild  tilts  against  English  habits  in  this  respect.  He  con- 
stantly overestimated  the  effect  of  his  work,  as  well  as  his  real 
share  in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  absurd 
as  his  claims  often  were,  the  faith  had  power  to  urge  him  on 
and  keep  him  vigorous  and  alert  when  long  past  three  score  and 
ten.  His  life  bc^n  in  poverty,  came  at  middle  age  to  both  pros- 
perity and  distinction,  and  ended  at  last  in  a  return  to  poverty, 
struggle  and  an  almost  heart-breaking  sense  of  injustice  and  uu- 
appreciation  from  the  world  for  which  he  had  labored,  ^t  it 
was  a  brave  and  cheery  life,  full  of  sacrifice  for  others,  and  its 
bickerings  and  pettinesses  can  well  be  forgotten.  Till  some  more 
judicious  hand  sifts  the  mass  of  detail  and  gives  a  clearer  pic- 
tare  of  the  real  man  Mr.  Jerrold's  work  will  have  value  as  the 
only  full  record  of  a  life  too  faithful  an  index  of  a  time  already 
past  to  be  neglected  or  ignored. 

Hbnrt  Wadsworth  Longfellow  :  A  Medley  in  Prose  and 
Verae,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.    12mo.    George  W.  Ilariau 


ft  Co.  The  tttleor  Mr.  Stoddard's  book  is  on  the  whc^ av in- 
Justice  to  it,  for  there  is  very  much  more  than  the  chance  collec- 
tion of  verses,  tributes  and  miscellaneous  matter  implied  in  a 
**  medley."  Mr.  Underwood's  graceful  sketch  would  at  first 
glance  seem  all  that  was  necessary  to  meet  the  wave  of  natural 
and  excited  interest  aroused  by  the  poet's  death.  But  Mr.  Stod- 
dard gives  not  only  biography  but  many  details  hitherto  un- 
known ;  a  lai^  number  of  early  poems  suppressed  by  the  author 
in  the  various  collections  of  his  works,  some  important  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals  and  some  letters  from  Longfellow  to  the 
author  which  have  never  been  published.  The  book  is  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  poet's  place  in  American  letters,  and  one  which 
will  deserve  attention  in  any  life  of  him  which  may  ulitmately 
be  prepared. 

Human  Life  in  Shakspearb,  by  Henry  Giles.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.  No  reprint  could  be  more  welcome  than  that  of  the  essays 
making  up  this  little  volume,  which  for  some  inexplainable  rea- 
son never  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  We  have  had  many 
volumes  of  criticisms  upon  Shakspeare,  but  few  which  give  us 
much  knowledge  of  his  mind  or  method,  and  it  is  marvelous 
that  one  so  filled  with  keenest  spiritual  insight  should  for  years 
have  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  A  patient  and  unwearied  stu- 
dent, one  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  author's  accuracy  in 
matters  of  fact,  while  his  knowledge  has  been  so  tested  and 
sifted  that  only  the  fine  wheat  remains.  In  its  present  form  the 
book  is  far  more  attractive  than  in  the  earlier  edition,  and  the  ap- 
preciative preface  from  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  has  not  a  word  too 
much  of  praise  and  sympathetic  admiration. 

"The Stars  and  the  Earth,"  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  hard- 
ly requires  the  "  Recommendatory  Letter  "  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hill, 
the  words  *'  Fifth  American  edition  "  being  sufilcient  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  still  anonymous  waif.  It  is  an  argument 
for  the  union  of  science  and  religion,  and  so  high  and  noble  a 
word  that  the  most  material  of  materialists  may  at  least  pause 
to  listen. 

There  seems  no  very  good  reason  why  the  sketches  included 
in  Mark  Twain's  latest  volume,  **  The  Stolen  White  Elephant," 
(J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pages  of  the  periodicals  in  which  they  first  appeared. 
Singly  they  are  tolerably  amusing :  collectively  they  become  in- 
expressibly dreary,  but  the  author  is  in  either  case  tolerably  cer- 
tain of  an  audience.  The  book  is  the  first  ever  published  by  or- 
dinary methods,  his  previous  ones  having  been  only  obtainable 
by  subscription. 

If  the  preface  were  taken  as  exponent  of  the  little  volume 
**The  Life  of  a  Love,"  byN.  M.  Sedarte,  the  only  comment  re- 
quired would  be** stuff."  The  verse  is  less  objectionable  and 
there  are  now  and  then  good  lines,  but  the  author  is  of  the  im- 
pressionist school,  and  there  is  small  justification  for  the  book's 
existence. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


The  Leopold  Shakspeare  is  to  be  issued  in  a  people's  edition, 
and  will  appear  in  London  in  ten  sixpenny  monthly  parts. 

"  Helen  of  Trot  "  is  the  title  of  the  poem  on  which  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  is  now  at  work,  a  doubtful  subject  for  one  whose 
forte  thus  far  has  been  only  artificial  ballads. 

There  are  to  be  more  diplomatic  memoirs,  this  time  from 
Count  Von  Beust,  who  will  soon  retire  from  all  political  life  and 
devote  himself  to  telling  his  experiences. 

Paul  H.  Hatne,  the  Southern  poet,  is  not  only  ill  but  poor, 
two  reasons  why  the  subscription*  edition  of  his  poems  to  be  pub- 
lished by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  should  be  warmly  received. 

Out-of-door  life  is  the  province  of  the  new  journal  Xhttinfjy 
to  be  published  monthly  in  Albany,  by  Mr.  William  B.  How- 
land.  The  first  number  is  handsomely  printed  and  well  made 
up. 

Every  subscriber  to  VAri  is  to  receive  as  a  premium  an  etcli- 
ing  by  M.  Burtin  after  his  painting,  '*Le  Samedi  k  Villerville." 
The  magazine  is  now  in  its  eighth  year,  and  improves  with  each 
one. 

The  history  and  oflAce  of  the  sonnet  are  to  be  treated  by  Mr. 
J.  Addington  Symonds  in  the  introductory  essay  to  his  forthcom- 
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Ing  volume  of  sonnete.  In  spite  of  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
sonnets  it  remains  a  fact  that  without  beauty  it  has  no  *^  excuse 
for  being." 

Mr.  Monoure  D.  Conwat,  with  his  usual  versatility,  has 
turned  from  demonology  to  decoration,  and  will  soon  publish  a 
volume  of  notes  on  decorative  art  and  architecture  in  England, 
under  the  title  **  Travels  in  South  Kensington." 

An  old  chest  from  a  farm  house  at  Ilkley  has  Just  been  6<>ld  at 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  On  its  centre  panel  it  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Jon  Longfellow  and  Mary  Rogers  was  marryed  ye  tenth 
day  of  April,  Anno  Dm.  1644."  They  are  supposed  to  be  ancee- 
tors  of  Longfellow  the  poet. 

OuiDA  has  uttered  a  complaint,  echoed  by  many  authors,  that 
the  publication  of  a  novel  in  serial  form  destroys  all  possibility 
of  making  it  a  real  work  of  art,  as  the  author  is  compelled  to 
make  each  monthly  or  weekly  installment  to  end  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  desire  for  the  next. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  writes  so  entertainingly  on  bees  and 
wasps,  finds  his  recreation  in  scientific  labors.  His  business  and 
official  life  is  absorbing,  and  it  is  only  by  early  rising  that  he 
finds  time  for  his  observation.  Sir  John  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  prehistoric  ethnology. 

"  Irene,"  a  new  novel  by  Christian  Reld,  will  be  issued  by  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.  some  time  during  the  summer,  and  the  *'  Home 
Books  "  will  receive  an  addition  in  "  The  Home  Needle."  The 
fifth  part  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Sociology  "  will 
also  be  issued  about  the  same  time. 

Emerson  has  lately  been  described  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  "  a 
man  who  never  lost  his  sanity."  Professor  Tyndall  holds  him  In 
equal  honor,  and  carefully  keeps  the  worn  volume  of  Emerson's 
essays  picked  up  on  a  book-stall  in  his  youth,  a  book  that  infiu- 
enced  his  whole  life,  and  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  which  he  wrote, "  Pur- 
chased by  inspiration." 

A  biography  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  considered  by  many  the 
first  Stalwart,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Callender,  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  his  work  covering  one  of  the  most  exciting 
times  in  American  political  life,  that  from  1860  to  1868,  at  which 
time  Charles  Sumner  said  or  him  :  **  It  is  as  a  defender  of  hu- 
man rights  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  deserves  our  homage.  Here 
he  is  supreme." 

A  VERY  curious  history  of  the  boundary  disputes  of  Connecti- 
cut has  been  written  by  Mr.  Clarence  Bowen,  of  the  Independenty 
which  will  soon  be  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  A  helio- 
type  portrait  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  is  given,  copied  from 
the  original  painting,  and  the  book  contains  seventeen  maps, 
most  of  them  from  unpublished  ones  in  the  archives  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  and  in  the  State  Paper  Office  at  Lon- 
don. The  boundary  disputes  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
and  the  unending  disputes  with  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  all  recorded  in  brief,  and  light  is  thrown  upon 
various  dark  passages  of  Colonial  history. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Longffellow  are  stated  to  be  deeply  annoyed 
by  Mme.  Blanche  Tucker  Rooseveldt's  book  on  the  poet,  which 
is  really  not  so  much  a  memorial  as  an  advertising  card,  the 
contents  being  one-tenth  Longfellow  and  nine-tenths  Rooseveldt. 
The  matter  is  hardly  worth  serious  consideration,  but  the  Boston 
papers  take  the  opportunity  to  smile  again  at  the  very  pro- 
nounced failure  of  "  The  Masque  of  Pandora,"  the  title  role  of 
which  she  had  proposed  creating,  and  which  first  brought  her 
into  relations  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  who,  according  to  his  life- 
long custom  with  those  who  appealed  to  him  for  recognition, 
showed  her  great  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  whose  health  failed  from  over- 
work a  year  or  two  ago,  has  been  since  his  recovery  engaged  on 
an  important  work,  a  **  History  of  Life  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies," 
which  is  to  appear  in  The  Century  profusely  illustrated.  It  is 
complete  in  itself,  yet  forms  the  introduction  to  a  projected 
work,  "  The  History  of  Life  in  the  United  States,"  which  is  to 
include  not  only  the  founding  of  the  Colonies  but  their  indus- 
tries,, their  opinions  and  their  methods  and  development  in 
every  way,  social,  religious  and  literary.  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  has  already  done  most  valuable  work  in  the  latter 
field,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  a  consideration  of  the  other 
points. 
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"Jellies  Clear  and  Amber  Sweets." 

For  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  an  abundance  of 
fhiit  on  their  land  a  busy  time  approaches,  and  the  best  ways  of 
canning  and  making  Jellies  and  preserves  are  discussed  by  inte- 
rested housekeepers,  young  and  old. 

The  time-honored  recipe  for  the  delicious  preserves  handed 
down  IVom  the  days  of  our  great  grandmothers  slowly  yields  its 
place  to  the  moi;e  healthful  canned  fruit.  But  I  know  a  certain 
pantry  on  the  shelves  of  which  always  stand  some  jars  of  golden- 
syruped  preserves  made  by  the  pretty  mistress  for  the  sake  of  the 
old-time  memories  connected  with  them,  and  partaken  of  on 
choice  occasions  by  fortunate  guests,  who  ever  after  sing  the 
praises  of  the  old  rSgime. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  beg  of  all  housekeepers  that  they  do 
not  spend  the  fresh,  sunny  summer  mornings  in  the  hot  kitchen 
over  the  stove  superintending  the  putting  up  of  fruit,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  so  many  dozens  of  this  and 
that  safely  away  for  winter  use,  Just  for  the  sake  of  saying  it 
Put  up  enough  fruit  to  have  plenty  for  family  use,  a  plenty  ex- 
tensive enough  to  provide  one  or  two  kinds  for  each  meal,  with 
a  surplus  for  the  ext^  demands  of  company,  but  no  more  than 
will  prevent  falling  short  before  fruit  comes  in  the  spring. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  up  two  or  three  cans  of  each  kind  of 
early  fruit  to  l>e  used  during  the  summer.  The  cans  will  be 
emptied  and  ready  to  fill  again  by  the  time  late  fruit  comes  on. 
Some  kinds  of  very  early  apples  make  much  better  sauce  than 
any  later  varieties,  but  will  not  keep ;  these  may  be  canned  and 
used  during  the  summer.  The  canned  apples  make  a  sauce 
equal  to  fresh  ones,  and  will  be  very  useful  in  a  large  family  or 
one  where  there  is  much  company. 

Currants,  goosel>erries  and  strawberries  are  the  first  to  claim 
attention.  To  c«n  currants  use  about  one  cupful  of  sugar  to 
four  cupfuls  of  fruit ;  add  one  cupful  of  water  and  boll  until  the 
currants  are  tender,  then  can.  Currants  make  a  delicious  spiced 
jam,  which  Is  an  appropriate  relish  with  all  kinds  of  meats,  espe- 
cially when  served  cold.  The  currants  are  stemmed,  and  to 
each  bowlful  of  fruit  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  preserving  kettle ;  boil  two 
hours,  spice  to  taste  with  cinnamon,  cloves  and  ginger  ten  min- 
utes before  removing  from  the  fire ;  one  tablespoonful  of  cinna- 
mon, one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  one  teaspoonful  of  gin- 
ger to  each  gallon  of  fruit  measured  after  cooking  are  good  pro- 
portions. 

Currants  for  jelly  should  be  picked  from  the  bushes  during 
dry  weather,  and  before  they  are  too  ripe.  The  following  is  an 
excellent  recine :  Stew  the  currants  five  minutes  to  soften  them, 
then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  strain  and  measure  it,  put  it  back  on 
the  stove  In  a  porcelain  kettle  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for  five  or 
seven  minutes ;  add  the  sugar,  one  pound  for  each  pint  of  juice, 
measured  before  cooking ;  stir  one  minute,  then  remove  from  the 
fire  and  pour  Into  glasses  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  If  made  cor- 
rectly It  Jellies  Immediately. 

Gooseberries  are  canned  the  same  as  currants.  To  make  them 
Into  jelly,  boil  the  berries  In  a  very  little  water  until  they  are 
soft,  then  squeeze  them  through  a  jelly  bag  and  strain  through 
two  thicknesses  of  flannel ;  allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  Juice,  and  boil  together  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Goose- 
berries also  make  a  very  good  cat«up.  Twelve  pounds  of  goose- 
berries, eight  pounds  of  sugar,  three  pints  of  weak  vinegar  and 
spices  to  taste ;  boll  together  two  hours. 

The  following  recipe  for  canning  strawberries  Is  the  result  of 
the  experiments  of  several  housekeepers  who  resolved  to  find  a 
way  to  can  this  delicious  fruit  so  that  it  would  retain  its  fresh 
berry  fiavor.  They  were  decidedly  successful,  and  the  fruit  which 
graced  their  tables  last  winter  was  very  diflerent  from  the  taste- 
less, watery  stuff  which  had  been  the  results  of  previous  efforts, 
and  which  canned  strawberries,  whether  put  up  at  home  or 
bought  at  the  stores,  always  are  :  Remove  the  hulls  from  fresh 
strawberries  at  least  four  hours  before  you  propose  to  can  them  j 
if  convenient  it  Is  well  to  do  it  the  night  t)efore ;  as  soon  as  they 
are  hulled  place  a  layer  of  berries  In  a  stone  jar  or  dish  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a  handful  of  sugar ;  add  more  berries,  then 
more  sugar,  using  as  much  sugar  as  would  make  the  berries 
sweet  enough  for  Immediate  eating  on  the  table.  They  must  be 
put  in  a  layer  of  berries,  then  the  sugar,  so  that  the  sugar  will  be 
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all  through  them  without  stirring.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  or 
in  the  morning  the  sugar  will  have  drawn  the  juice  from  the  ber- 
ries ;  put  this  juice  on  in  a  preserving  kettle,  add  one  cupful  of 
water  to  four  quarts  of  juice ;  when  it  is  boiling  hard  put  in  one 
quart  of  berries,  stir  very  gently,  let  them  scald  two  minutes, 
then  lift  out  gently  with  a  strainer,  letting  all  the  juice  drain 
back  into  the  kettle ;  fill  each  bottle  two-thirds  full,  proceed  the 
same  way,  taking  only  a  quart  at  a  time  until  the  berries  are  all 
in  the  bottles,  then  fill  up  with  the  juice  and  seal  hot.  If  several 
gallons  of  berries  are  put  up  at  once  another  cupful  of  water 
must  be  added  to  the  juice,  half  a  cupAil  at  a  time,  to  make  up 
what  boils  away.  The  bottles  of  berries  should  be  kept  hot  by 
setting  them  in  pans  of  hot  water  off  of  the  stove. 

To  make  strawberries  into  a  jam,  which  is  most  excellent  for 
tarts,  mash  the  berries  with  a  wooden  spoon,  let  them  boil  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
berries,  measured  before  crushing ;  let  them  cook  slowly  for  half 
an  hour,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  burning  on  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle ;  seal  up  in  small  jars  or  bottles. 

Cherrii^s  are  best  canned  and  dried.  For  canning  add  to  them 
one-third  their  weight  in  sugar ;  after  it  has  dissolved  boil  slowly 
for  fifteen  minutes,  put  in  bottles  or  cans  and  seal  hot.  By  some 
the  taste  given  by  leaving  in  the  pits  is  thought  an  improvement. 
If  this  flavor  Is  desired  the  pits  should  be  tied  in  a  thin  piece  of 
muslin  or  netting  and  boiled  with  the.  cherries,  but  cherries 
should,  for  obvious  reasons,  never  be  canned  without  removing 
the  stones.  Cherries  dried  in  sugar  are  delicious  for  fruit  pud- 
dings, and  are  also  good  in  pies  or  stewed.  Stone  the  cherries, 
add  one-fourth  their  weight  of  sugar  and  boil  for  five  minutes, 
then  spread  on  plates  or  platters  and  dry  in  a  moderate  oven. 

There  can  be  no  need,  in  ordinary  cases  at  least,  of  work- 
ing from  dewy  mom  to  dusky  eve  over  fruit.  To  put  up  two 
or  three  cans  every  few  mornings  while  one  has  to  be  in  the 
kitchen  attending  to  other  duties  is  a  very  light  task,  and  the  re- 
aolt  is  well-filled  shelves. . 

Glass  jars  are  to  be  preferred  to  tin  cans  for  many  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  for  a  small  family  pint  sizes  are  better  than  quart.  Stone 
jars  or  glass  should  always  be  used  for  jams  and  preserves.  Or- 
dinary tumblers  are  better  for  jelly  than  the  jelly  glasses,  for  the 
lids  of  the  latter  are  never  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  jelly  which  is  to  be  used  for  cakes,  etc.,  in  bowls  or  wide- 
mouthed  jars.  It  can  be  opened,  the  required  amount  lifted  out 
with  a  spoon  and  sealed  up  again,  and  by  using  the  larger  vessel 
some  room  and  handling  is  saved. 

Glasses  of  jelly  and  jars  of  preserves  and  jam  are  sealed  best 
by  using  a  paste  made  by  stirring  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  in  two 
of  cold  water ;  when  mixed  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps  add  more  cold  water  until  it  is  so  thin  that  it  runs  as 
freely  as  water.  Cut  thin  brown  paper  round  and  an  inch  larger 
than  the  top  of  the  glass  or  jar ;  dip  it  in  the  paste  until  wet 
thoroughly,  then  put  over  the  glass  or  jar,  pressing  it  down 
tightly ;  when  dry  it  will  be  entirely  air-tight  and  the  fruit  will 
keep  perfectly. 

Before  the  troXt  is  set  away  it  should  be  labeled ;  the  name  writ- 
ten in  ink  on  white  paper  and  pasted  on  the  tide  of  the  glass,  jar 
or  can  makes  the  most  convenient  one.  Five  drops  of  glycerine 
added  to  each  ounce  of  mucilage  or  flour  paste  used  for  putting 
the  labels  on  glass  or  tin  will  make  them  adhere  and  effectually 
prevent  them  from  curling  up  and  coming  off. 

Mrs.  Busyhand. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE   FOR  DINNER? 

VedL  and  Tapioca  Soup. 

Fried  Shad. 

Shad  Roe  Croquette*. 

Muhed  Potatoee.    Stewed  Tomato,  wUh  Onion. 

String  Beans  in  Salad, 

Clip  Oiuiarde. 

Lady  Cake. 

Coffee. 

VEAL  AND  TAPIOCA  SOUP. 

Three  pounds  of  neck  or  scrag  of  veal,  the  bones  well  broken 
and  the  meat  cut  small,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  half  a  cup  of 
pearl  tapioca,  two  blades  of  mace,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and 
half  an  one  of  pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  celery  essence, 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Put  over  the  meat  in  the  cold 
water  and  soon  as  it  comes  to  boiling  point  skim  carefully. 
Then  add  vegetables,  salt  and  pepper  and  cook  slowly  for  three 
hours.  In  the  meantime  soak  the  tapioca  the  same  length  of 
time  in  one  small  cup  of  milk.    Strain  the  soup,  skim  off  every 


particle  of  fat,  return  to  flre  and  add  the  tapioca.    Stir  till 
melted,  simmer  half  an  hour,  add  the  celery  essence  and  serve. 

FRIED    SHAD. 

Only  the  finest  roe  shad  should  be  used  in  frying.  Ailer  clean- 
ing, washing  and  wiping,  split  it  and  cut  each  side  into  four  or 
five  pieces.  Sprinkle  on  salt,  allowing  a  large  teaspoonful  to 
each  one ;  pepper  lightly ;  roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  lard  or  sweet 
dripping,  seeing  that  it  is  at  boiling  point  before  the  flsh  is  put 
in.  Fry  to  a  bright  brown,  which  will  require  not  less  than  ten 
minutes ;  drain  well  stnd  serve  hot  on  a  hot  platter,  garnishing 
with  sliced  lemon  and  parsley. 

8HAD   ROE  CROQUETTES. 

Boil  the  roes  ten  minutes,  cool  and  rub  them  to  a  loose  mass. 
Half  as  much  hot  mashed  potato  as  you  have  roe ;  half  a  cup  of 
drawn  butter,  or  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  melted  in  three  of 
boiling  water  and  with  a  raw  t^%  beaten  in ;  one  teaspoonful  of 
.chopped  parsley ;  one  of  salt ;  one  half  saltspoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  paste  for  flavoring. 
Work  all  the  materials  well  together ;  then,  when  cool  enough  to 
handle,  make  the  mixture  into  short  rolls ;  dip  in  beaten  egg, 
then  in  cracker  dust ;  lay  in  the  frying  basket  and  fry  brown  in 
hot  lard.    Drain  on  brown  paper  and  pile  on  a  hot  dish. 

MASHED   POTATOES. 

As  per  rule  already  given. 

STEWED  TOMATO  WITH  ONION. 

Mince  a  small  onion  very  fine  and  fry  slightly  in  a  spoonful  of 
butter ;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
^It  and  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  boil  together 
one  minute ;  then  add  a  quart  can  of  tomatoes ;  stew  half  an  hour 
and  serve.  If  liked  thick  a  small  cup  of  bread  crumbs  may  be 
added  flfteen  minutes  before  serving. 

STRING  BEANS  IN  SALAD. 

String  the  beans  and  boil  them  whole  till  perfectly  tender, 
which  will  require  an  hour  for  young  and  two  for  old  beans. 
Let  them  get  cold  and  then  slice  them  lengthwise,  cutting  each 
bean  into  four  long  slices.  Two  hours  before  serving  mix  to- 
gether one  spoonful  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  pour  this  marinade  over 
the  beans,  a  quart  of  which  will  be  suflScient  for  a  salad.  When 
ready  to  use  drain  off  the  marinade  and  mix  them  carefully 
with  a  French  dressing.  This  is  an  excellent  salad,  and  cold 
string  beans  left  from  a  previous  meal  can  be  used  in  this  way. 

CUP  CUSTARDS. 

One  quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  one  cup. of  sugar,  a  saltspoonftil 
of  salt.  Boil  the  milk,  beat  the  eggs  with  the  sugar  an(^  salt 
till  very  light  and  add  the  hot  milk  slowly.  Pour  into  small 
cups  which  have  been  set  in  a  dripping  pan,  the  rule  given  mak- 
ing eight  teacups  full.  Grate  nutmeg  over  the  top  of  each,  pour 
boiling  water  into  the  pan,  after  it  has  been  set  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  slowly,  testing  after  the  first  twenty  minutes  with  a  knife 
blade.  The  moment  it  comes  out  smooth  they  are  done,  but  the 
more  slowly  they  bake  the  more  creamy  they  will  be.  Eat  very 
cold.  If  the  milk  is  fresh  they  will  keep  two  days  easily  and  be 
better  the  second  one. 

LADY   CAKE. 

Two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  pastry  flour,  in 
which  has  been  sifted  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  six 
whites  of  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  or  essence  of  almond.  Beat  the 
batter  to  a  cream  and  add  the  sugar ;  then  the  essence  and  milk. 
Beat  the  whites  as  stiff  as  possible  and  stir  them  in,  and  last  the 
flour.  Bake  in  a  large,  shallow  pan,  about  two  inches  deep,  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  iced,  use  the  white 
of  one  e.%%y  one  teacupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Put  the  white  of  ^g'g  in  a  bowl  and  stir  in  sugar  slowly, 
adding  lemon  juice  at  last.  Then  beat  flve  minutes  and  spread 
on  cake.  It  will  cover  a  small  sheet  of  cake,  and  is  more  tender 
than  where  egg  is  beaten  beforehand. 

**  The  Irish  Monthly  "  is  giving  O'Conneirs  diary,  which 
extends  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  seventy-flrst  year,  and  which 
appears  for  the  flrst  time  in  print.  la  the  last  installment  is  the 
following  virtuous  resolution  concerning  dueling :  "All  I  have 
to  fear  is  precipitation  in  plunging  myself  in  future  into  quar- 
rels. I  know  that  dueling  is  a  vice ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  the  independence  which  it  bestows  on  a  man  that  endears  it 
even  to  many  thinking  minds.  I  have,  however,  made  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  flght  a  duel  from  the  time  that  I  become  independent 
of  the  world." 
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Concerning^  Balls. 

A  BALL  has  been  defined  by  an  Eng^lisk  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  be  an  assembly  for  dancing  of  not  less  than  seventy-five 
persons.  I  think,  however,  that  a  ball  may  be  given  to  a  less 
number  of  people  than  seventy-five.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
evening  party,  where  there  is  dancing,  by  the  fact  that  dancing 
is  the  otject  of  the  ball — the  especial  purpose  for  which  all  the 
preparations  are  made.  Invitations  for  a  large  ball  are  often 
given  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  beforehand.  These  invita- 
tions should  be  promptly  answered,  as  to  have  enough  guests 
and  not  too  many  is  one  of  the  important  requisites  for  a  pleas- 
ant assembly. 

A  ball  is  emphatically  the  festival  of  the  young.  The  dancing 
days  of  most  people  are  over 

*  •  Once  they  have  come  to  forty  year. ' ' 

In  sending  out  cards  it  is  safe  to  invite  about  a  third  more 
than  you  can  comfortably  accommodate,  since  there  are  sure  to 
be  regrets  and  disappointments,  even  at  the  last.  Toung  ladies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  public  ball,  however  select 
its  management,  without  a  chaperon ;  but  after  their  first  sea- 
son a  chaperon  is  not,  in  America,  imperatively  required  for  a 
ball  in  a  private  house ;  and  this  is  a  great  boon  to  mothers, 
since  there  is  no  wearier  task  than  to  sit  out  a  long  night  of 
dances,  after  one's  own  dancing  days  are  ended.  We  have  all 
cared  about  *;hem,  in  the  days  when  Plancus  was  consul ;  and, 
though  we  have  come  to  October,  still  May  is  in  the  world — still 
roses  will  bud  and  bloom,  and  birds  will  nest  and  sing.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  give  a  ball — to  see  so  much  beauty  and  youth  and 
brightness  made  so  innocently  happy — ^yet  to  give  a  successful 
ball  is  a  thing  not  to  be  accomplished  without  much  painstaking. 

A  ball-room  is  pleasantest  when  it  is  on  the  ground  floor  and 
opens  into  a  conservatory — if  it  is  upstairs  and  opens  on  a  bal- 
cony, that  should  be  turned  into  a  temporary  bower  by  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  evergreens ;  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ball- 
room should,  if  broad  enough,  be  well  furnished  with  flowering 
plants.  The  floor  for  dancing  must  be  thoroughly  polished,  or 
else  covered  with  drugget.  A  primary  need  is  the  best  possible 
ventilation,  since  to  dance  in  a  close  and  stifling  room  is  not  the 
mildest  kind  of  martyrdom.  The  lighting  is  also  a  matter  for 
anxious  care.  Wax  candles  are,  of  course,  the  pleasantest 
lights ;  but,  if  they  are  used,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ar- 
range them  in  such  wise  that  the  melting  wax  cannot  drop  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  guests.  At  any  rate,  the  lights  should  be 
numerous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  soft  and  brilliant. 

Good  music,  too,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  may  con- 
sist of  a  piano  and  violin,  or  of  a  piano,  violin,  flute  and  harp, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room.  The  performers  should  al- 
ways be  professional,  since  apart  from  the  selfishness  of  taxing 
one's  friends  to  amuse  one's  guests,  few  amateurs  have  been 
trained  in  the  art  of  playing  dance  music  with  suflScient  accu- 
racy to  make  dancing  to  it  agreeable.  The  number  and  order  of 
the  dances  should  be  arranged  beforehand  and  the  programme 
printed  on  double  cards,  one  of  which  is  handed  to  each  guest. 
To  each  card  should  be  attached  a  small  pencil.  The  supper 
forms  a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  supper  at  a  ball 
should  be  rather  a  substantial  meal,  since  dancing  is  a  form  of 
amusement  which  begets  hunger.  No  one  expects  to  sit  down  at 
a  ball-room  supper,  and  an  excellent  plan  for  serving  it  is  to 
have  it  arranged  on  long,  narrow  tables,  with  servants  behind 
them  to  attend  to  all  comers. 

The  dressing-rooms  should  be  as  large  and  convenient  as  pos- 
sible. There  should  be  assistants  provided  with  thread  and 
needles  and  pins,  and  with  duplicate  tickets,  one  to  attach  to 
each  wrap  and  the  other  to  hand  to  its  owner.  Also,  there  should 
be,  beside  the  supper-room  a  small  tea-room,  where  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  cup  of  tea  can  be  procured  before  entering  the  ball- 
room, and  this  room  should  be  well  supplied  and  well  attended 
to  through  the  evening. 

No  one  who  cannot  dance  should  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
ball,  unless  it  be  as  a  chaperon.  The  brightest  man  who  does 
not  dance  is  thrown  away,  and  h\&  room  would  be  much  more 
valued  than  his  presence.  She  who  gives  a  ball  should  be  sure 
of  her  own  physical  strength  and  mental  fortitude.  To  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  room  for  two  hours  and  receive  every  fresh 
comer  with  fresh  courtesy  is  hard  on  the  spinal  column,  and  the 


small  nerves  round  the  comers  of  the  mouth  must  be  well 
guarded  that  they  may  not  betray  weariness.  The  host,  if  there 
be  one,  does  not  stand  with  his  wife  to  receive.  He  is  not  far 
away,  however,  and  he  makes  himself  a  kind  of  benevolent  guar- 
dian of  everybody's  comfort  and  happiness.  If  there  are  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  they  will  interest  themselves  in  seeing  that 
others  are  provided  with  partners  rather  than  be  in  haste  to  ac- 
cept invitations  to  dance ;  and  if  there  are  sons  they  will  t>e  more 
solicitous  to  seek  out  such  girls  as  would  be  otherwise  neglected 
than  to  amuse  themselves. 

Evangelical  people  would  not  consider  the  ball-room  a  fitting 
field  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Christian  graces,  yet  there  are 
really  few  places  which  aflford  greater  opportunities  for  their  dis- 
play. The  girl  who  forgets  herself  in  her  desire  to  proi'ure  plea- 
sure for  others,  and  the  true  gentleman  who  seeks  out  the  ne- 
glected and  takes  an  elderly  chaperon  to  supper  as  willingly, 
with  as  careful  a  courtesy  as  If  she  were  the  brightest  rosebud 
of  them  all  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  a  lady  should  ever  accept 
an  invitation  to  dance  from  any  one  who  has  not  been  especially 
Introduced  to  her.  At  a  public  ball  all  would  admit  the  previous 
introduction  to  be  indispensable,  but  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
this  rule  is  sometimes  less  rigidly  enforced,  on  the  theory  that  all 
present  are  known  to  the  hostess,  and  she  can  be  trusted  to  have 
invited  only  such  g^uests  as  might  fitly  and  agreeably  be  pre- 
sented to  each  other.  It  is  so  little  trouble  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction, however,  that  to  do  so  is  certainly  the  better  bred  and 
the  more  agreeable  way.  Though  a  dance  is  not  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  conversation  a  good  talker  is  never  thrown  away 
at  one,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  in  the  pauses  of  the  music 
something  a  little  more  original  and  more  interesting  than  com- 
ments on  the  weather  or  the  flowers. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  carry  good  humor  into  a  ball-room. 
A  man  should  take  great  care  to  avoid  stepping  upon  a  lady's 
dress,  or  so  steering  his  partner  as  to  Jostle  any  other  couple, 
but  if  any  little  contretemps  of  this  sort  should  happen  it  is  the 
worst  possible  breeding  to  manifest  the  slightest  shade  of  annoy- 
ance. No  man  who  cannot  dance  reasonably  well  should  ven- 
ture to  impose  himself  upon  a  partner,  but  even  the  most  awk- 
ward  partner  should  be  rewarded  with  smiling  kindness  for  his 
effort  to  be  agreeable.  A  man  takes  the  lady  with  whom  he  has 
Just  left  off  dancing  to  supper,  and  should  therefore  be  careful 
to  make  no  conflicting  engagement. 

It  is  not  good  form  for  a  lady  to  dance  more  than  two  or  three 
times  with  the  same  partner.  Even  engaged  people  should  not 
indulge  themselves  in  a  selfish  appropriation  of  each  other. 
They  have  plenty  of  otb'er  opportunities  for  bliss,  and  can  afford 
to  practice  a  little  self-denial.  After  a  dance  a  man  should  offer 
to  take  his  partner  to  the  refreshment  room,  and  if  she  refuses 
he  may  leave  her  with  any  lady  she  knows  without  rudeness : 
or,  if  be  wishes  to  prolong  his  pleasure  in  her  society,  he  may 
persuade  her  to  walk  about  with  him  until  it  is  time  for  her.  next 
dance. 

An  engagement  to  dance  once  made  should  be  scrupulously 
remembered  and  fulfilled.  It  is  only  in  novels  that  the  heroine 
throws  over  partner  after  partner  to  dance  with  the  man  of  her 
choice.  In  real  life  she  has  for  each  one  who  asks  her  an  equal 
courtesy.  But,  while  it  is  a  positive  rudeness  to  forget  an  en- 
gagement, or  to  seem  to  forget  it  for  the  sake  of  dancing  with 
some  one  else,  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  should  never 
take  offense — he  should  assume  that  it  is  an  inadvertence  and 
bear  his  disappointment  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  so  utterly 
ill-bred  as  to  show  resentment  in  company.  Social  mortifications 
must  be  borne  as  secretly  and  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern 
as  the  Spartan  boy  bore  the  gnawings  of  the  traditional  fox. 

It  is  in  better  taste  for  a  young  lady,  however  much  she  may 
be  sought,  not  to  dance  all  the  dances,  but  she  should  never  re- 
fuse one  partner  and  accept  another  for  the  same  dance.  The 
ball-room  is  not  the  place  for  the  display  of  preferences.  It  is 
well  for  a  lady  not  to  show  herself  over  eager  for  amusement 
and  not  to  stay  too  late ;  and  at  a  ball  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
seek  out  one's  hostess  to  take  leave.  To  "  silently  steal  away," 
like  Longfellow's  Arabs,  is  the  rule  for  a  ball-room  exit. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 
*  *  Should  a  man  calling  on  a  lady  keep  his  overcoat  on,  unless  pressed 
to  take  It  off?*' 

Certainly,  unless  it  rains  and  the  coat  is  wet.    To  take  it  off 
at  first  would  imply  t«o  long  a  stay  for  a  mere  calK,    Umbrella 
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and  oyerehoes  should  be  left  in  the  hall,  but  the  hat  and  stick 
are  brought  into  the  drawing-room. 

*  *  vrttaX  should  be  the  form  of  address  in  writing:  to  a  young  lady  with 
whom  one  is  not  Tory  Intimate  ?  Does  not  *  deftr  *  seem  a  little  too  affec- 
tionate for  general  use  ?*  * 

By  no  means.    In  writing  to  a  lady,  married  or  single,  whom 

you  know  but  slightly,  you  would  say  "Dear  Miss •"  or 

"Dear  Mrs. .**    If  quite  well  acquainted  you  would  say 

"  My  dear  Miss,  or  Mrs. ;"  whUe  "  My  dear  Friend  "  would 

only  be  justified  by  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy. 

•  *  Should  *  Addressed  *  be  used  on  an  envelope  if  sent  by  messenger  ?*  * 
No ;  such  a  use  of  the  word  "  Addressed  "  is  obsolete.    If  sent 

by  a  messenger  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  written  are  sufficient  to  put  upon  the  outside,  with  "  For  an- 
swer "  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  if  an  answer  is  to  be  waited 
for. 

'•Just  how  should  a  table  be  set  for  a  formal  dinner?  I  refer  to  the 
number  of  spoons,  glasses,  etc.  ^ ' 

At  each  cover  should  be  placed  two,large  knives,  three  lai^ 
forks,  an  oyster-fork,  if  oysters  are  the  first  course,  a  fish-knife 
and  fork,  a  large  spoon  for  soup,  and  glasses  for  as  many  kinds 
of  wine  as  are  to  be  offered  for  dinner,  as  well  as  a  glass  for 
water.  The  bread  is  usually  laid  in  the  napkin.  Extra  knives 
and  forks  will  be  supplied  afterward,  as  they  may  be  required, 
and  the  knife,  fork  and  spoon  for  dessert  will  not  appear  until 
they  are  needed. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 


Political — ^The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  to  renominate  candidates  on  the  Liberal  ticket  and  passed 

a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff. ^The  annual  reunion  of 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  met  at  Detroit. ^The  Tariff  Commis- 

rioners  were  confirmed  and  are  now  as  follows  :  John  L.  Hayes, 
of  Massachusetts;  H.  W.  Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  A. 
Ambler,  of  Ohio ;  R.  P.  Porter,  of  District  of  Columbia ;  J.  W. 
H.  Underwood,  of  Georgia ;  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana ; 
A.  R.  Boteler,  of  West  Virginia ;  W.  H.  McMahon,  of  New  York. 

The  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  passed  by  the  House. A 

bill  was  passed  appropriating  $33,000  for  continuing  scientific 
service  In  the  Arctic  regions  and  furnishing  supplies  to  parties  in 
Lady  Franklin  Bay.  A  Signal  Service  station  in  the  frozen  re- 
gions is  also  proposed. 

Domestic — ^Mrs.  Stowe  had  a  birthday  garden  party 

given  to  her  in  Boston. ^Terrific  cyclones  occurred  at  various 

places  in  the  West  with  a  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  estimated  at  $1,000,000. Details  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  DeLong's  party  were  received.  Eleven  bodies  were 
entombed  by  the  discoverers  in  a  mausoleum  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription.    Search  was  continued  for  Lieutenant  Chipp*s  party. 

^The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

was  held  at  Baltimore. Michael  Davitt  arrived  in  New  York 

where  he  appeared  in  public  several  times,  afterwards  visiting 
Boston  and  other  places  in  behalf  of  his  plan  for  settling  the  Irish 

difficulties. The  labor  strikes  were  continued  in  various  parts 

of  the  country,  and  a  serious  blockade  of  freight  in  New  York 
was  the  most  important  result  of  them. 

Foreign. — ^Disturbances  continue  in  Egypt,  all  foreigners 
flying  the  country,  even  diplomatic  officers  and  entire  Missions 
seeking  refuge  on  ships  of  war  which  the  countries  they  represent 
have  sent  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.    Egyptian  crops  are  said 

to  be  ruined. A  new  Egyptian  Cabinet  was  formed  with  Arabi 

Bey  as  Minister  of  War,  but  the  British  government  refuse  to 

recognize  it. Lord  Granville  has  the  satisfaction  of  saying 

"  I  told  you  so,''  having  in  April  last  suggested  that  England, 
France  and  Turkey  should  each  send  a  general  to  Egypt  to  re- 
store discipline  in  the  army. ^The  Garibaldi  family  have  given 

Caprera  to  Italy« ^Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  in 

Ireland  in  view  of  an  expected  general  rising  against  the  autho- 
rities.  A  company  comprising  Irish  noblemen  and  large  land- 
owners has  been  formed  as  a  purely  commercial  speculation,  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  influence  of  the  Land  League,  as 
well  as  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Property  Defence  Asso- 
ciation. The  evicted  lands  are  to  be  taken  possession  of  and 
worked  to  the  best  advantage. According  to  trustworthy  cal- 
culations the  exports  of  sugar  this  year  fh>m  Demerara  will  reach 
135,000  hogsheads. 


Religious. — ^Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  threatens  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  in  his  diocese  with  excommunication.   The 

ladies  are  defiant. Canon  Farrar  preached  at  Westminster 

Abbey  on  the  death  of  Darwin,  from  the  text  ''And  he  spake  of 
trees,  fh>m  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 

fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." Professor  Chas. 

M.  Mead  resigns  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.    Professor  Curtiss,  of  Chicago,  called  to  the  same 

chair,  declines. ^The  Presbyterian  Church  North  gave  the  last 

year  to  home  missions  $411,056 ;  to  foreign  missions,  $592,289. 

Dr.  William  Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  also  author  of ''  Wycliffe  and  the  Huguenots," 

"  Life  of  Our  Lord  "  and  other  works,  is  dead. Dr.  John  Hall's 

Church,  Presbyterian  (New  York  city),  gave  during  the  last  year 
$30,000  to  city  missions,  besides  $20,000  each  to  home  and  foreign 
missions,  and  raised  also  $328,597  for  congregational  purposes. 

During  the  last  year  the  missionaries  of  the  Sunday  School 

Union  established  1929  new  Sabbath  schools. Rev.   Robert 

Bethel  Claxton,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, died  on  the  24th  of  May. Rev.  Daniel  J.  Noyes,  D. 

D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 

in  Harvard  College,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  annual  meetings  at  Chautauqua  for  1882  begin  on  July  8, 
with  the  **  School  of  Languages  "  lasting  six  weeks  and  "  The 
Teacher's  Retreat"  lasting  three  weeks.  "  The  Assembly"  proper 
will  begin  August  1st  and  continue  to  the  21st.  The  programme 
is  a  rich  and  varied  one,  and  gives  promise  in  its  array  of  names 
and  list  of  topics  of  sustaining  the  high  fame  of  this  summer 
school  won  by  the  hard  work  and  splendid  perseverance  of  its 
chief  manager  and  his  coadjutors. 

Scientific. — ^The  Electric  Exhibition  in  Vienna,  planned 

to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  is  deferred  till  1883. ^The 

statistics  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  are  more  interesting 
than  would  be  imagined.  In  the  matter  of  milch  cows  New 
York  leads  enormously,  having  1,487,855,  while  Illinois,  which 
comes  next,  owns  but  865,913.  But  the  balance  is  speedily  ad- 
justed by  horses,  Illinois  having  1,023,082,  while  New  York,  next 
in  order,  owns  but  610,358.  Texas  leads  the  van  in  "other 
cattle,"  having  3,387,967,  five  other  States  having  over  a  mllMon 
each.  Texas  has  the  largest  number  of  working  oxen,  and  Ala- 
bama comes  next. An  opportunity  seems  to  be  offered  natu- 
ralists to  make  some  special  investigations  in  the  growth  of 
corals.  The  repairing  ships  in  charge  of  Eastern  cables  bring 
up  specimens  of  every  variety,  and  they  have  a  display  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  extreme  interest,  one  of  them 
being  a  short  piece  of  cable  completely  incrusted  with  shells, 
serpulse  and  corals.  The  growth  of  the  latter  is  amazingly 
quick,  and  a  few  simple  observations  easily  made  would  give 

much  valuable  information. A  circular  has  been  distributed 

throughout  the  Empire  by  the  Brazilian  Government  in  which  it 
is  announced  that  Dr.  J.  B.  de  Lacerda,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  has 
found  an  antidote  to  snake  poison  in  permanganate  of  potash. 
Full  directions  for  its  use  are  given,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Lancet  Dr.  Lacerda  gives  the  numerous  experiments  by  which  he 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  theory.  It  seems  now  a  well-es- 
tablished fact  and  useful  for  all  regions  where  venomous  reptiles 

are  found. At  last  the  cabbage  caterpillar  has  met  his  deserts. 

For  twelve  years  it  has  eaten  not  only  cabbages  but  every  cru- 
ciferous garden  vegetable,  but  forsook  these  in  part  a  year  ago 
to  regale  himself  on  mignonette.  Now  a  small  metallic-green 
fly  has  appeared,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  or  upon  the  skin  of  the 
full-grown  caterpillar.  From  these  eggs  come  small  maggots, 
which  live  on  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  victim,  but  leave  the  vital 
organs  untouched  until  the  chrysalis  state  is  reached,  when  his 

career  ends  permanently. One  of  the  most  useful  among 

the  minor  astronomical  journals  is  The  Sidereal  Messenger^  con- 
ducted by  William  W.  Payne,  director  of  Carieton  College  Ob- 
servatory, which  is  pronounced  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  au- 
thority.  ^The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  steel  has  been  found 

to  be  8.05  and  so  greater  than  that  of  solid  steel,  a  curious  experi- 
ment tried  by  a  Russian  chemist,  Herr  Alexjeff,  having  determined 
the  matter. 

Necrology — Rev.  L.  S.  Weed,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church 

in  Brooklyn,  died  June  14. Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  president  of 

the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  died  June  19. David 

Thomas,  *'  father  of  the  anthracite  iron  business  in  the  United 
States,"  died  June  20. 
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NO   QUESTION  AS   TO   PRECEDENCE. 
Mrs.  Van  Rennselaer. — ^"Now  are  you  sure  you  have  all  he  needs  for  the  journey?     His  cup  and  his  pillow;  his 
own  saucer  for  milk,  and  the  biscuit?'^ 

«Oui,  madame."    And  then  with  a  relapse  into  brogue,  and  some  anxiety:   «*  An'  how  about  the  oaby,  mum?" 
«  Oh,  her  father  has  her !    It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  look  after  Bijou." 


HOW  HE  WON  HER. 
As  the  lonely  twilight  hour 

Wrapped  the  world  in  silent  glooiu, 
And  the  sombre,  ghostly  shadows 

Hovered  darkly  'round  the  room, 
Where  a  maiden  and  her  lover 

Sat  in  close  communion  sweet, 
Listening  to  their  heart  beats, 

Wishing  time  were  not  so  fleet. 

"  Darling,"  whispered  he  so  softly  • 

She  drew  closer  just  to  hear, 
"  I  have  loved  you  long  and  fondly. 

Won't  you  be  my  true  wife,  dear  i 
V\\  be  good,  give  up  bad  habits. 

Give  up  drinking,  smoke  no  more." 
Still  she  sat,  unmoved  and  rigid. 

With  her  eyes  cast  on  the  floor. 

"  I  will  leave  off  chewing,  darling." 

Unrelenting  still  she  sat. 
"  Join  the  church  and  live  a  Christian 

Now,  my  dearest,  think  of  that !" 
But  she  shut  her  lips  together, 

Shook  her  head  and  answered  not, 
And  the  sadness  was  unbroken. 

Save  by  sighs  with  sadness  fraught. 


Desperate  now,  he  wildly  uttcrwi : 

"  I  will  give  a  diamond  ring 
As  a  seal  to  our  engagement. 

If  your  heart  to  me  you'll  bring." 
Then  she  raised  her  drooping  optics, 

Laid  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
As  tremblingly  she  murmured  : 

"Oh,  my  darling,  I  am  blessed." 

And  there  they  sat,  and  sat  until 

The  soft,  dark  arms  of  night. 
That  dusky  nurse  of  our  great  world, 

Had  folded  them  from  sight. 
Pondering,  planning,  thinking. 

She  of  the  diamond  ring. 
And  he — of  how  on  earth 

He  was  going  to  get  the  thing  ; 

Rose  Garfield  Clemens. 


.    — *'  My  dear  Miss ,"  said  an  idle  fop,  **  why  have  you  not 

taken  advantage  of  the  leap  year  to  get  married  ?"  "  Because,'' 
was  the  reply,  "  I  am  not  yet  able  to  earn  enough  to  support  a 
husband." 

— A  WOMAN  hunted  two  hours  for  a  needle  she  dropped  on 
the  floor,  and  couldn't  find  It,  and  then  her  husband  came  in, 
and  had  hardly  taken  his  boots  off  before  he  could  tell  where  it 
was.  Queer  how  men  can  do  things  that  women  can't. 
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A  QUIET  NOOK  IN  ALGERIA. 


It  was  a  clear  sunny  day  in  the  month  of  February 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  Algiers,  and  the  city,  with  its- 
European  wharf,  its  broad  boulevard,  its  whitewashed 
houses  clinging  to  the  hillside,  its  mosques  and  minarets, 
its  Christian  churches  and  Moorish  citadel,  all  set  in  a 
frame  of  luxuriant  green  and  making  up  a  fascinating 
picture.  Algiers  is  so  easily  reached  from  Marseilles, 
being  only  two  days  on  one  of  the  fine  French  line  of 
steamers,  that  it  will  soon  be  as  well  known  to  the  or- 


dinary' traveler  as  Nice  or  Genoa.  It  combines  Euro- 
pean comfort  with  the  novelty  of  the  East.  Here  are 
shops  filled  with  Paris  wares,  good  circulating  libraries, 
excellent  carriages,  the  familiar  French  language,  and 
an  English  Church.  Or  if  you  would  forget  Europe,  a 
walk  of  five  minutes  brings  you  to  the  picturesque  streets 
of  the  old  city,  many  of  which  are  reached  by  irregular 
stone  steps,  and  all  so  narrow  that  the  overhanging 
windows  nearly  meet.    They  often  end  in  an  arched 
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gateway  or  door  leading  into  the  country,  through  which 
the  green  of  grass  or  trees  brightens  the  scene.  In  one 
of  these  narrow  streets  imagine  two  or  three  Arabs 
walking,  or  squatting  by  the  wall,  a  Jewess  in  bright 
garments  or  a  few  children  at  play,  and  you  have  all  the 
requirements  of  an  Eastern  picture. 

Ilere,  resting  under  a  tree,  is  a  brown  ungainly  camel ;  , 
stalking  through  the  crowded  streets  he  looks  out  of 
place,  iDut  in  the  ojjen  Square  on  the  bare  earth,  with 
his  driver,  a  young  Arab,  near  him  asleep  in  the  sun, 
he  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  scene  as  if  in 
the  desert,  from  which  he  probably  has  just  come.  At 
the  comer  of  a  street  not  far  from  the  square,  may  be 
seen  a  group  of  women,  their  forms  and  faces  completely 
concealed  by  the  soft,  white  garments  that  fall  in  grace- 
ful folds  from  their  heads.  With  one  hand  they  examine 
the  gaudy  Paris  trinkets  on  the  tray  which  a  wandering 
merchant  temptingly  displays,  while  with  the  other  they 
cautiously  widen  the  narrow  opening  between  the  folds 
of  their  garments,  so  that  through  an  aperture  now  two 
or  three  inches  long  the  eye  may  aid  the  hand  in  decid- 
ing the  merits  of  the  articles  for  sale.  Above  all  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  busy  streets  the  Muezzin  call  to 
prayer  may  be  heard,  and  pious  Mussulmen,  not  yet 
contaminated  by  the  unbelievers,  may  be  seen  spreading 
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their  bright-colored  rugs  on  the  ground  and  prostrating 
themselves  toward  Mecca. 

The  Divorce  Court,  inside  one  of  the  mosques,  where 
Arabs  discontented  with  their  domestic  relations  assem- 
ble daily  near  the  arched  doorways  or  pretty  fountains 
waiting  for  a  hearing  of  their  grievances,  affords  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  subjects  for  the  lover  of  Eastern 
life  in  Algiers.  But  it  iw  not  necessary  to  leave  the  hotel 
to  seek  variety  and  amusement.  From  my  little  balcony 
I  spent  hours  gazing  at  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  the 
green  hills  that  half  inclose  the  bay,  watching  the  ships 
with  their  full  sails,  or  the  swift  steamers  coming  and 
going.  On  the  quay  were  men  of  all  nationalities  as- 
sisting in  the  lading  or  unlading  of  the  ships  ;  the  Euro- 
peans bustling  about,  the  Arabs  moving  with  stately  step 
and  slow,  as  if  time  were  a  thing  of  no  value  with  them. 
Among  the  attractions  of  Algiers  are  the  lovely  drives. 
That  to  Mustapha,  the  English  suburb  of  the  city,  was 
our  favorite.  Here  the  pretty  villas,  many  of  them  pen- 
sions for  strangers,  wore  a  home-hke  and  most  comfort- 
able air. 

In  February  the  flowers  were  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance— morning-glories,  geraniums,  callas  and  that  ex- 
quisite vine,   the   Bougainvillia,   one  mass  of  scarlet 
leaves,  relieved  by  the  tiny  yellow  flower-cup  only  half 
concealed  by  the  bright  foliage. 

From  Algiers  we  started  from  Mili- 
anah,  stopping  at  Blidah,  which  is 
about  three  hours  by  train  from  Al- 
giers. This  village,  a  small  French 
military  station,  is  situated  in  the  hol- 
low formed  by  a  circle  of  mountains, 
and  is  prettily  laid  out  and  neatly  kept. 
Its  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
were  in  full  blossom  and  flUed  the  air 
with  heavy  perfume.  In  its  vicinity 
were  masses  of  deep  blue  color ;  these 
were  the  fields  of  violets  from  which 
the  essence  is  extracted — a  specialty  of 
this  part  of  Algeria.  One  of  the  finest 
excursions  to  be  made  from  Blidah  is 
to  the  Gorge  of  Chifla,  which  offers  in 
addition  to  its  beautiful  scenery  the 
occasional  appearance  of  monkeys  "at 
home"  among  their  native  hills.  We 
have  met  travelers  who  gave  amusing 
accounts  of  their  antics,  but  cannot 
speak  from  our  own  experience,  as 
they  did  not  deign  to  appear  to  us. 

The  industrious  liabits  of  the  French, 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  the 
older  Arabs,  who  here,  as  in  their  owu 
mud  villages,  squat  by  the  sides  of  the 
houses  or  in  the  pretty  Square  near 
the  hotel  in  Oriental  idleness.  The 
younger  ones,  however,  with  the  East- 
em  aptness  for  learning  languages, 
speak  French  fluently,  are  ready  to 
earn  an  honest  penny  by  running  er- 
rands or  blacking  your  boots,  and  in 
many  other  ways  seem  anxious  to  imi- 
tate the  more  civilized  children  of  the 
town. 

A  rainy  day  at  Blidah,  whose  attrac- 
tions in  fine  weather  are  not  numerous, 
determined  us  to  leave  the  quiet  village 
the  next  morning  for  Milianah  which 
is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  dilligence 
from.  Affraville,  which  we  reached  by 
the  direct  route  from  Algiers  to  Oran. 
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It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  ren- 
dered objects  even  at  a  great  distance  visible  from 
the  top  of  the  very  comfortable  diligence  where  we 
were  seated.  After  leaving  the  small  and  unattrac- 
tive village  of  Afiraville  the  comitry  began  to  assume  a 
more  mountainous  aspect.  The  road,  like  all  those 
made  by  the  French  since  their  possession  of  Algeria, 
was  very  excellent  and  wound  around  the  mountain  side, 
crossing  the  swiftly-flowing  streams  over  strong-arched 
bridges,  passing  by  an  occasional  hamlet  or  under  the 
shadow  of  an  acacia  tree,  now  brilUant  with  its  golden 
blossoms. 

It  was  a  charming  drive,  and  we  were  thoroughly 
enjoying  it  when  Milianah  appeared  crowning  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  hill.  It  was  a  small  town  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  high  near  the  diligence  road,  but 
only  a  low  parapet  on  the  side  where  the  almost  per- 
pendicular hill  has  always  been  a  sufficient  defense,  even 
in  the  days  when  Milianah  was,  by  turns,  a  stronghold 
of  the  French  or  Arabs.  Entering  the  principal  gate, 
we  drove  through  a  wide  street  into  the  Square,  where, 
in  the  centre,  there  stood  a  picturesque  tower  covered 
with  ivy,  from  the  midst  of  which  peeped  forth  the 
village  clock.  We  learned  afterward  that  the  tower  had 
once  been  the  minaret  of  a  mosque ;  the  mosque  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  tower,  being  left  unin- 
jured, the  government  of  Milianah  had  ordered  ivy  to 
be  planted  around  it  and  a  clock  added,  and  thus  con- 
verted it  into  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town. 

I  started  out  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Milianah  to 
look  at  the  town.  From  the  principal  Square  a  number 
of  streets  diverged.  I  chose  the  broadest  and  most  at- 
tractive for  my  stroll ;  it  was  shady  and  cool,  with  a  few 
shops  kept  by  the  French  in  their  usual  neat  way  and 
with  the  taste  that  can  display  to  the  best  advantage  even 
the  most  common  articles.  Just  before  reaching  this  wall 
a  small  church,  very  unpretentious,  and  but  for  the  gilt 
cross  sparkling  in  the  sunhght,  very  like  an  ordinary 
house,  arrested  my  attention.  The  morning  services 
were  just  over,  and  the  worshipers,  mostly  children 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  Sisters  in  their  neat  black 
dresses  and  white  bonnets,  forming  in  line,  crossed  the 
street  and  entered  the  gate  of  a  large  house,  over  which 
was  the  sign  "Pensionnat  des  Soeurs."  I  determined 
later  in  the  day  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  "gentle  Sis- 
ters," whose  courtesy  I  had  proved  in  other  places.  It 
also  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I  might  And  a  Spanis^h 
Sister  among  them,  from  whom  I  might  pick  up  a  few 
phrases  that  would  be  of  use  in  our  trip  through  Spain, 
that  being  our  destination  after  leaving  Algeria.  The 
Sisters  received  me  very  kindly,  but  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Spanish  lessons  shook  their  heads,  saying,  ''We  are  all 
French."  As  there  were  many  Spanish  ikmilies  living 
in  Milianah  the  Sup^rieure  finally  suggested  the  idea  of 
taking  a  "  Bonne  "  from  among  them  during  my  stay  in 
the  town.  This  rather  startling  idea,  which  at  first  only 
recalled  the  days  of  my  childhood,  on  further  thought 
commended  itself  to  me  as  meeting  my  wishes  and  also 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  free  to  go  on  excursions 
longer  than  I  felt  inclined  to  make.  Returning  to  the 
hotel,  a  conversation  with  the  proprietor  resulted  in  a 
call  that  afternoon  from  a  little  girl  of  fourteen,  Jose- 
phine by  name,  whom  I  engaged  to  take  care  of  me 
during  my  stay  at  Milianah  I  The  plan  worked  well, 
and  Josephine  proved  a  pleasant  companion  after  her 
shyness  had  worn  off,  and  her  conscientious  efforts  to 
talk  Spanish  with  me  were  very  amusing.  On  finding 
that  I  could  not  follow  one  of  her  long  and  intricate  sen- 
tences she  looked  puzzled,  but  the  next  day  appeared 
with  a  smiling  face.     She  had  consulted  her  fattier,  a 
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very  intelligent  man,  whose  acquaintance  I  afterward 
made,  and  he  had  told  her  to  "  talk  with  the  lady  as  if 
she  were  a  little  child  ;"  ''but  I  did  not  dare  to  do  that 
yesterday,"  she  continued.  She  really  became  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  and  gave  me  so  many  useful  sentences, 
and  took  such  a  pride  in  my  improvement  that,  before 
I  left  Milianah,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  an  improved  "  Manual 
of  Spanish  Conversation."  When  we  were  tired  of 
Spanish,  however,  we  fell  back  into  French,  which  the 
child  spoke  with  a  very  pretty  accent,  and  she  learned  a 
few  English  words,  which  greatly  delighted  her.  She 
was  my  shadow ;  knocking  at  my  door  early  every 
morning,  and  if  sent  away  returning  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  waited  an 
hour  for  "  my  lady." 

Under  her  escort  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  her 
mother  and  a  number  of  people  of  the  town,  who  greeted 
me  pleasantly  whenever  we  met,  and  as  Josephine's 
"lady"  I  found  myself  of  importance  among  the  humbler 
part  of  the  community.  One  day  I  went  at  her  request 
to  call  on  a  bride,  an  Arab  woman,  who  was  anxious  to 
see  the  English  lady  in  her  house.  We  entered  the  un- 
attractive Eastern  house,  built  of  bricks  dried  vn  the 
sun,  through  a  narrow  door  and  found  our8elv<«  in  a 
small  court.  Here  a  servant  conducted  us  to  a  little  re- 
cessed room,  or  lewen,  raised  by  two  steps  above  the 
rude  pavement  of  the  court.  A  low  divan  covered  with 
bright  chintz  was  all  the  furniture,  but  compared  with 
the  cave-like  dwellings  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
protected  by  twigs,  where  many  of  the  Arabs  lived,  it 
was  quite  palatial     No  sooner  were  we  seated  on  iV 
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divan  than  a  bright  girlish  face  peeped  through  the  lat- 
tice in  a  window  in  the  second  story  and  a  loud  conver- 
sation ensued  with  the  servant  and  Josephine,  followed 
by  the  locking  of  the  entrance  door.  My  Uttle  bonne 
explained  that  the  bride  had  not  yet  put  on  her  veil,  but 
if  assured  that  no  man  was  in  the  house  she  would  talk 
with  her  visitors  without  it.  Everything  being  finally 
arranged  to  her  satisfaction  the  lady  of  the  house  came 
down  stairs  and  received  us  very  graciously.  As  she 
spoke  no  French,  and  1  not  enough  Arabic  for  a  polite 
conversation,  Josephine  was  interpreter.  Dress,  as  in 
other  and  higher  stations,  formed  the  chief  topic,  and  my 
bonnet,  gloves  and  parasol  were  examined  and  heartily 
approved.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  lost  caste  when  the 
discovery  was  made  that  I  liad  never  had  my  ears 
pierced.  The  bride  herself  was  well  supplied  with  orna- 
ments :  silver  bracelets,  a  silver  chain  around  her  neck 
and  two  pair  of  silver  hoops  in  her  ears.  After  drinking 
a  tiny  cup  of  coflfee,  we  took  leave  of  our  hostess  with  a 
profound  salaam  that  amused  her  greatly.  Although 
Milianah  is  a  French  military  station  and  boasts  of  a 
large  barracks  and  military  hospital,  which  gives  quite  a 
European  aspect  to  the  town,  the  crowd  of  Arabs  who 
assemble  near  the  gate,  on  market  day  especially,  but 
in  the  morning  or  evening  of  any  day,  is  as  Eastern  a 
sight  as  any  in  the  Mosque  at  Cairo,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Here  is  that  Eastern  sorcerer,  the  snake  charmer, 
surrounded  by  a  native  crowd  never  weary  of  watching 
the  hideous  spectacle,  following  with  breathless  anxiety 
every  movement  of  the  snake  as  it  enters  the  side  of  the 
cliarraer,  issues  from  his  mouth,  winds  about  his  body 
and  finally  coils  at  liis  feet  a  shapeless  mass,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  sits  the  story-teller  on  a  bright-colored  rug,  an 
eager  group  squatting  near  him,  listening  with  de- 
light to  the  oft-repeated  but  ever  new  and  fascina- 
ting, '*  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;"  while  sometimes 
a  wild  dance  accompanied  by  wilder  music  varies  the 
performance. 

Although  this  part  of  the  town  is  peculiarly  the  Arab 
quarter,  we  often  saw  strange  and  interesting  sights  in 
various  other  localities.  At  the  mosque,  which  we  en- 
tered one  day  after  taking  off  our  boots  and  putting  our 
feet  into  large  straw  slippers,  we  saw  an  Arab  sitting 
cross-legged  on  his  praying-mat,  telling  his  beads ;  his 
expression  was  so  gentle  that  I  ventured  to  approach 
and  ask  him  in  French  to  explain  to  me  what  he  said 
as  he  touched  each  bead.  He  looked  at  me  pityingly, 
as  if  my  ignorance  was  deplorable,  and  then  said  with  a 
sigh,  "  Lady,  I  say  Allah  ;  Allah  is  good  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet."  His  quiet  devotion  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  wild  display  chanced  upon  in  the 
Square  where  the  pretty  clock  tower  stood.  Passing 
through  this  Square  one  afternoon  I  heard  a  dnun  and 
hideous  music,  and  saw  a  crowd  assembled  around  an 
Arab  who  had  thrown  ofi*  his  long  cloak,  and,  with 
arms  uncovered  and  hair  waving  in  the  air,  was  beating 
his  drum  and  howlmg  by  turns.  He  had  worked  him- 
self into  an  excitement  worthy  of  the  howling  dervishes 
at  Cairo. 

Josephine,  after  listening  to  him  for  a  few  min- 
utet,  explained  that  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a 
long  time,  and  as  the  country  was  sadly  in  need  of  it 
this  man,  who  owned  a  small  plot  of  ground  some  dis- 
tance from  Milianah,  had  come  to  the  town  to  make  his 
lamentations  and  call  the  rain  from  the  sky.  "And," 
added  Josephine  with  considerable  awe  in  her  tone,  "  it 
will  rain  to-morrow,  it  always  does  when  they  pray  for 
it  thus."  The  incantations  ended,  the  Arab  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  crowd  and  demanded  money.     "  Oh, 


they  always  expect  to  be  paid,"  said  Josephine,  answer- 
ing my  astonished  looks  ;  ''he  is  telling  the  people  now 
that  he  has  prayed  for  rain,  that  it  will  surely  come, 
and  not  for  his  garden  only  but  for  all  dry  gardens  every- 
where ;  they  must  therefore  give  him  money,  for  he  is 
their  benefieictor. "  We  watched  his  imploring  gestures 
and  listened  to  his  passionate  appeals  for  some  time ;  but 
like  many  another  benefactor  of  the  human  race  his  ef- 
forts seemed  to  meet  with  little  practical  appreciation. 
When  we  left  the  Square  he  had  received  about  thirty 
centimes,  or  six  cents.  It  rained,  however,  the  next 
dayl 

The  French  have  laid  out  a  very  pretty  public  garden 
just  outside  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  beyond  this  is 
the  great  cistern  where  the  washwomen  daily  assemble, 
chattering  like  magpies  as  they  work.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  poorer  class  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
women. 

The  views  from  Milianah  were  a  constant  delight 
Tlie  finest,  however,  was  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  built.  Here  we  used  to  pass  hours 
seated  on  a  low  bench  or  leaning  against  the  parapet  of 
the  wall,  and  I  never  tired  of  gazing  over  the  fertile 
plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  green  hills,  to  the 
Atlas  Mountains  beyond  rising  into  the  clear  African 
sky.  When  a  purple  mist  veiled  these  peaks,  as  often 
happened,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

It  was  while  idly  watching  this  lovely  view  that  Jo- 
sephine confided  to  me  the  great  desire  of  her  heart. 
Poor  child  I  it  deemed  a  very  simple  one — only  a  drive 
to  Affraville  in  the  village  diligence.  Yet  simple  as  the 
desire  was,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  gratify  it,  since 
her  mother  would  never  give  her  consent  to  the  short 
trip.  "She  is  better  off  at  home,"  the  good  woman 
always  answered  when  I  proposed  the  drive.  "  If  she 
goes  once  she  will  want  to  go  again,  and  will  never  be 
content  in  Milianah." 

Before  the  end  of  my  week  at  Milianah,  where  I 
had  soon  found  the  strength  and  vigor  promised,  my 
little  friend  Josephine  and  I  had  walked  through 
nearly  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  quaint  old  town. 
Nothing  but  the  cemetery  remained  unvisited,  and 
to  this  we  devoted  my  last  morning  at  Milianah.  It 
was  prettily  situated  in  a  grove  of  young  trees  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  and  there  was  the  peace- 
ful hush  about  it  that  always  marks  the  resting  place  of 
the  Christian  dead.  Soon  after  our  arrival  Josephine 
said  to  me,  "I  should  Uke  to  find  my  grandfather's 
grave  ;  he  has  just  been  buried. "  So  we  wandered  about 
among  the  simple  crosses  with  their  little  leaves  twined 
by  affectionate  hands,  and  rejoiced  in  the  bright  wild 
flowers  luxuriantly  blossoming  over  the  graves.  At 
length  we  came  to  one  that  was  new  made,  with  its  rude 
wooden  cross.  ^'  Here  it  is  1"  the  child  exclaimed,  and 
falling  on  her  knees  on  the  bare  earth,  without  another 
word,  she  began  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  prayer 
ended  she  crossed  herself  devoutly  and  rose,  beckoning 
me  to  follow.  Returning  to  the  village  we  strolled  into 
the  little  church  and  found  the  young  cure  catechising 
the  younger  children  of  the  parish.  This  he  did  in  a 
very  edifying  manner,  although  the  subject,  "  Original 
sin,"  seemed  to  frighten  the  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine 
years  who  was  asked  to  explain  it  1  To  the  Sisters 
I  had  become  quite  warmly  attached,  they  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  my  life  at  Milianah,  and  had  listened 
with  such  awe  and  simple  delight  to  my  account  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  where  I  had  spent  the 
previous  Easter.  When  I  called  to  say  "good-by"  it  was 
like  parting  fh)m  friends.     "  You  will  come  to  Milianah 
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again,  I  know,"  said  the  Superieure,  after  giving 
me  her  blessing,  ^^and  then  you  must  come  directly 
tons." 

Josephine  and  I  parted  the  next  morning  with  mu- 
tual regret,  and  the  sad  expression  of  her  face  still 


haunts  me,  as  I  saw  her  for  the  last  time  from  my 
seat  in  the  banquette  of  the  diligence  standing  by  the 
clock  tower  waving  her  handkerchief  as  the  clumsy 
wagon  rattled  out  of  the  town-gate  and  down  the  steep 
hill.  Chablottb  Titcomb. 
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Gbandmotheb's  box  I-^and  here's  a  ring ; 
A  little,  flashing,  old-time  thing  ! 
If  it  could  speak,  what  fun  'twould  be, 
To  hear  the  tales  'twould  tell  to  me. 


Tm  thinking,  yes — I  wonder  whether, 
When  she  and  Grandpa  met  together, 
'Twas  then,  while  both  were  fain  to  linger, 
He  placed  this  ring  upon  her  finger  I 


My  Grandmama — so  people  say — 
In  auld  lang  syne  was  bright  and  gay 
As  any  maiden  of  my  size ; 
And  fair  her  hair  and  blue  her  eyes. 


Poor  little  silent  circlet !  how 
Forlorn  and  useless  you  are  now  , 
Amid  a  heap  of  relics  here, 
You've  laiu  neglected  many  a  year. 


You  shall  be  mine  lor  Grandma's  sake, 
And  to  a  modem  age  awake  ; 
But,  oh  !  if  you've  no  romance  true, 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  you. 

Mart  D.  Brink. 
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What  do  I  do  for  a  living,  you  ask, 

As  the  days  and  weeks  go  by  ? 
We  gather  the  daisies  and  bring  them  to  town. 

And  sell  them,  baby  and  I. 
Yes,  baby  helps  me,  young  as  she  is, 

For  there's  never  a  day  or  an  hour 
I  fail  to  rejoice  in  her  innocent  love, 

And  I  call  her  my  sweetest  flower. 

Our  home  is  only  a  cottage  small, 

Outside  of  the  city  line, 
But  poor  as  it  is  we  are  getting  our  share 

Of  the  beautiful  Springtime's  shine. 
And  I  gather  my  daisies  with  early  mom, 

To  sell  to  you  ladies  here, 
And  we  earn  our  living  right  merrily, 

I  and  my  baby  so  dear. 

Tes,  lady,  the  daisies  are  white  and  fair, 

And  I  love  all  flowere  that  grow, 
But  there's  never  a  flower  in  earth  or  heaven 

Like  my  little  flower,  I  know. 
She  holds  the  vioUt  in  her  eyes, 

The  rose  in  her  cheeks  so  fair, 
And  the  heart  of  the  daisy  you  can  see, 

Lies  warm  in  her  golden  hair. 

So,  poor  indeed  though  our  lot  may  be, 

As  the  days  and  weeks  go  by, 
No  happier  people  have  daisies  to  sell 

Than  we — my  baby  and  I. 
Oh,  summer  will  spread  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Full  lavishly  hour  by  hour, 
Her  treasures  of  blossom  and  bud,  but  1 

Hold  ever — earth's  aiceetest  flower. 
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The  next  demonstration  from  the  architect  was  a 
pencil  drawing  of  the  floor  plans,  submitted  for  inspec- 
tion and  criticism.  Concerning  these  he  wrote  to  Jill's 
entire  satisfaction,  "  From  many  of  my  clients  I  should 
expect  the  first  question  would  be,  '  Will  a  house  built 
in  this  shape  look  well  outside  ?'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  such  an 
inquiry  is  wholly  irrelevant.  The  interior  arrangements 
should  be  made  without  a  thought  of  the  exterior  effect, 
precisely  as  if  the  house  were  to  wear  the  ring  of  Gyges 
and  be  forever  invisible  to  outsiders.  There  are  several 
j)oints,  however,  on  which  I  await  further  instruc- 
tions"— 

"What's  the  use  of  having  an  architect,"  Jack  in- 
quired, "  if  you've  got  to  keep  instructing  him  all  the 
time?" 

— '^Provided  you  wish  to  give  instructions,"  Jill  con- 
tinued reading.  "There  is  often  a  misunderstanding 
between  architect  and  client,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  it  in 
the  present  case  by  saying  at  the  outset  that  while  there 
are  many  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  referred 
to  you,  I  am  ready  to  decide  them  for  you  if  you  wish 
me  to  do  so ;  but  even  in  such  cases  I  prefer  to  set  before 
you  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  after  which,  if  you  still 
desire  it,  I  sliall  accept  the  arbitration.  This  is  not  a 
rule  that  works  both  ways  or  applies  universally,  for 
while  referring  to  you  matters  relating  to  use  and  expen- 
diture, and  at  the  same  time  standing  ready  to  decide 
them  for  you,  I  cannot  promise  to  accept  your  advice  in 
matters  of  construction  and  design.  I  trust  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  fossiliferous  state  of  mind  that  prevents 
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my  listening  with  sincere  respect  to  candid  suggestions, 
even  from  those  who  are  not  fairly  competent  to  give 
advice  ;  but  on  these  points  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
follow  your  taste  and  judgment  in  opposition  to  my  own, 
even  if  you  do  pay  the  bills.  When  your  physician  pre- 
scribes arsenic  and  you  inform  him  that  you  shall  give 
it  to  your  poodle  and  take  strychnine  instead,  he  will 
doubtless  infer  that  his  services  are  no  longer  desired  ; 
he  will  know  that  while  he  might  be  able  to  kill  you,  he 
could  not  hope  to  cure  you.  Patients  have  rights  that 
physicians  are  bound  to  respect,  but  the  right  to  commit 
suicide  and  ruin  the  physician's  reputation  is  not 
among  them.  The  relations  of  client  and  architect  are 
similar. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  I  refer  to  you  but 
will  answer  for  you  if  you  send  it  back  :  How  shall  the 
eyes  of  the  house  be  closed  ?  Shall  the  eyelids  be  out- 
side blinds,  inside  folding  shutters,  '  Queen  Anne'  roll- 
ing blinds,  sliding  blinds  or  Venetian  shades  ?  There 
are  good  reasons  for  and  against  each  kind ;  either,  if 
adopted,  compels  some  compromise.  Whichever  road 
you  take  you  will  wish  you  had  taken  the  other. 

"  For  instance,  in  hot  weather  outside  blinds  that  shield 
the  glass  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  keep  the  rooms 
cooler  than  any  form  of  inside  shutters  ;  they  allow  a 
gradation  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  You  can 
even  leave  the  window  open  during  a  summer  shower 
without  danger  of  being  drenched.  Last  but  not  least 
they  are  inexpensive.  The  wrong  side  of  the  outside 
blinds  appears  when  you  wish  to  make  wide  windows, 
or  mullioned  windows,  or  windows  that  cannot  com- 
mand at  each  side  an  unobstructed  wall  span  equal  to  at 
least  half  their  own  width  for  the  blinds  to  rest  against 
when  open.  Under  such  circumstances,  which  are  by 
no  means  rare,  outside  blinds  are  stubbornly  unman- 
ageable. ' 

"  Inside  blinds  that  fold  back  and  swing  away  from 
the  windows  must  have  wide  recessed  jambs  to  hold 
them  when  they  are  not  in  use.  If  the  windows  are 
broad  these  '  pockets '  will  require  a  thick  wall  and  thus 
increase  the  actual  size  of  the  house.  A  little  space 
may  be  saved  by  allowing  them  to  stand  out  obliquely 
when  open,  or  turn  around  upon  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall,  but  either  mode  increases  the  cost  of  finishing  the 
rooms.  If  these  blinds  are  made  of  open  slats,  many 
housekeepers  despise  them  as  being  no  better  than  small 
cabinets  maliciously  contrived  to  accumulate  dust ;  if  of 
solid  panels  they  make  a  room  perfectly  dark,  or  when 
opened  ever  so  slightly  admit  unbroken  rays  of  sunlight. 
On  the  other  hand  inside  blinds  are  accessible  ;  they  can 
be  opened  and  closed  without  leaning  half  one's  length 
out  of  the  window  ;  they  do  not  hide  the  glory  of  plate 
glass ;  they  graciously  permit  windows  to  stand  where 
they  please  and  to  be  as  large  as  they  please  ;  and  they 
never  quarrel  with  piazza  roofe,  awnings,  hoods  or  other 
outside  accessories. 

"  Shutters  that  coil  up  into  a  box  over  the  window  or 
down  into  a  box  below  it  have  the  modest  excellence  of 
being  always  out  of  the  way  when  they  are  not  wanted, 
of  staying  where  they  are  put  when  partially  open,  of 
occupying  but  little  space  and  never  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  window  curtains.    They  are,  in  fact,  wooden 
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shades  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  green  slat  curtains, 
that  were  rolled  up  by  drawing  a  cord,  but  are  far  more 
substantial.  The  single  slats  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed do  not  revolve,  and  consequently  it  is  not  easy  to 
'peep  through  the  blind  just  to  hear  the  band  play.' 

"  Venetian  shades,  with  their  multiplicity  of  bright- 
colored  straps,  cords,  hooks  and  trimmings,  are  pictur- 
esque and  gracefiil.  They  are  somewhat  subject  to  dust 
and  repairs,  and  when  the  window  is  open  are  not  proof 
again^st  tornadoes  and  thunder  showers. 

*'  Inside  blinds  are  sometimes  contrived  to  slide  side- 
wa^-s,  like  bam  doors,  into  cavities  formed  to  receive 
them.  If  built  with  extreme  care  and  handled  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  they  are  a  degree  less  obtrusive  than 
when  wholly  dependent  on  hinges.  Likewise  outside 
blinds  may  be  contrived  to  swing  horizontally  as  well  as 
vertically,  standing  out  from  .the  top  of  the  window  like 
a  small  shed  roof.  They  are  not  quite  wide  enough  to 
serve  as  awnings,  and  are  liable  to  catch  more  wind  than 
they  can  hold. " 

**  It  strikes  me  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  '  blind. '  What 
V6  he  driving  at  ?" 

*'The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  given  in 
this  sentence  :  '  You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  a  de- 
cision in  regard  to  blinds  should  be  made  even  before 
the  house  is  staked  out,  since  the  size  of  the  foundation 
itself  may  be  affected  by  it,  as  well  as  the  minor  de- 
tails.' " 

**  I'm  ready  for  the  question  ;  are  you  ?" 

*'  Yes.  In  the  bay  windows  and  for  the  long  windows 
that  give  access  to  the  balconies  and  piazzas  we  will  have 
blinds  that  roll  up  out  of  the  way.  A  few  of  the  win- 
dows on  the  sunny  side  will  have  for  summer  use  out- 


side blinds,  a  few  more  will  have  cloth  awnings.  The 
most  of  the  windows  will  have  no  blinds  at  all,  only 
such  shades  and  curtains  as  we  choose  to  furnish.  I 
don't  think  the  eyes  of  a  house  ought  to  be  closed  much 
of  the  time.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  hang  blinds  at  all 
the  windows  when  we  only  need  them  at  a  few." 

"Oh,  but  won't  the  neighbors  rage  and  imagine  vain 
things  when  they  see  a  house  with  here  and  there  a  blind 
and  here  and  there  an  awning  ?" 

"  The  wise  ones  will  approve ;  the  foolish  ones  will 
demonstrate  their  folly  by  criticising  what  they  don't 
understand." 

"  Very  well,  that  point  is  settled.  Unless  the  next  is 
sharp  and  short  you  must  decide  it  without  my  help.  It 
is  high  time  I  was  at  the  office." 

"  We  will  defer  them  all.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  at 
my  household  duties.  You  know  Cousin  Bessie  comes 
this  afternoon,  and  I've  noticed  that  extremely  intellec- 
tual people  are  sometimes  extremely  fond  of  a  good  din- 
ner." 

*'If  Bessie  is  coming  I  must  anoint  my  beard  with 
oil  of  sunflowers  and  trot  out  my  old  gold  slippers. 
Shall  I  send  up  some  pale  lilies  for  dessert  ?  And  that 
reminds  me — Jim  came  home  last  night  and  I  asked  the 
old  fellow  to  come  up  to  dinner.  How  do  you  suppose 
Bess  found  it  out  ?" 

''  Don't  be  spiteful.  Jack.  She  didn't  find  it  out  at 
all.  I  invited  her  a  week  ago.  Now  go  to  the  oflBce, 
please,  while  I  put  the  house  in  order." 

During  this  important  process  Jill  entertained  herself 
by  philosophical  reflection  upon  the  style  of  living  that 
requires  a  house  to  be  constantly  "put  in  order."  She 
recalled  certain  of  Uncle  Harry's  obser\'ations  to  the 
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effect  that  in  a  truly  civilized  state  housekeeping  would 
be  so  conducted  and  houses  would  be  so  contrived  that 
instead  of  causing  care  and  labor  proverbially  endless, 
housekeepers  would  no  more  be  burdened  by  their  do- 
mestic duties  than  are  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Jill  had  too 
much  of  the  rare  good  sense,  incorrectly  called  **  com- 
mon," to  attempt  to  reduce  Uncle  Harry's  theories  to 
practice  all  at  once.  She  knew  that  though  we  may  not 
reach  the  summit  of  our  ambition,  it  is  well  to  advance 
toward  it  even  by  a  single  step,  or  failing  in  that,  to 
help  prepare  a  way  for  some  one  else.  She  understood 
the  wisdom  of  striving  to  reduce  the  fraction  of  life  by 
dividing  the  denominator,  and  at  the  same  time  cher- 
ished the  broader  hope  that  her  life  and  her  home  might 
be  filled  with  whatever  is  of  most  enduring  worth. 

Moralizing  thus,  but  always  with  an  architectural  or 
house-building  background,  she  continued  her  work,  no- 
ticing the  sharp  grooves  and  projecting  mouldings  that 
caught  the  dust,  the  high,  ugly  thresholds,  the  doors 
that  swung  the  wrong  way,  compelling  half  a  dozen  ex- 
tra steps  in  passing  through  them ;  shelves  that  were 
too  high  or  too  narrow  ;  drawers  that  refused  to  "draw  " 
or  dropped  helplessly  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  they  were 
drawn  out  far  enough  to  display  the  spoons  and  spices 
they  contained  ;  window  stools  that  came  down  behind 
tables  and  shelves,  forming  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  lost 
articles  belonging  to  the  kitchen  or  pantry — all  of  which 
she  resolved  should  not  be  repeated.  When  Bessie  ar- 
rived the  house  was  in  that  most  perfect  order  which 
gives  no  sign  of  unusual  preparation. 

"This  is  too  perfectly  lovely  for  anything,  "exclaimed 
Bessie.  "I  just  dote  on  domestic  duties.  You  can't 
help  being  overpoweringly  happy,  Jill,  with  such  a  home 
and  9uch  a  husband.  Tnen  only  to  think  of  the  new 
house  drives  me  completely  frantic.  What  will  it  be 
like  V  Are  the  plans  made  ?  Oh  1 1  do  hope  not,  for  I 
have  a  million  of  things  to  tell  you  about  that  are  to- 
tally unspedkuhle.''^ 

"Then  you  are  just  in  time.  We  had  a  long  letter 
from  the  architect  this  morning  asking  for  instructions 
on  various  matters." 

"How  perfectly  fascinating!  I^et's  sit  down  this 
minute  and  begin  upon  them." 

But  Jill  preferred  waiting  till  Jack  came  home  bring- 
ing with  him  his  younger  brother  just  home  for  summer 
vacation. 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  announce  dinner,"  said  she. 
"The  preliminary  odors  have  already  advertised  it 
through  the  entire  house." 

"  I  thought  these  observations  were  to  be  strictly  con- 
fidential," observed  Jack. 

"  That  wasn't  '  finding  fault.'  It  was  a  mere  casual 
remark.  Some  people  may  think  it  pleasanter  to  be 
summoned  by  the  odor  of  broiling  fish  than  by  the  noise 
of  a  dinner-bell. " 

"Indeed  /  do,"  said  Bessie,  taking  Jack's  proffered 
ami.  "  Odors  are  too  delicious  for  anything.  They  are 
so  refined  and  spiritual  I'm  sure  I  could  live  on  them. 
I  would  far  prefer  the  fragrance  of  a  dish  of  strawber- 
ries to  the  fruit  itself." 

"  We  shall  get  along  capitally  then.  You  can  smell 
of  the  berries  and  I'll  eat  them  afterwards.  You  see 
now,  Jill,  the  advantage  of  having  a  house  built  like 
this.  Cousin  Bessie  proposes  that  we  live  on  the  frag- 
rance of  the  food.  It  won't  be  necessary  even  to  come 
to  the  dining-room.  We  can  all  stay  in  the  parlor  or  in 
our  chambers  and  absorb  sustenance  from  the  circum- 
ambient air,  as  the  sprightly  goldfish  gathers  honey  from 
the  inside  of  a  glass  ball." 

Please  don't  make  fun  of  me,  Cousin  Jack,  for  I  do 


truly  revel  in  fragrance,  and  I'm  sure  your  house  is 
heauUfidly  planned.     Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  James  ?" 

"I  really  don't  know  much  about  such  things.  I 
never  did  Uke  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  have  for 
dinner  long  beforehand — it  makes  me  so  awftilly 
hungry." 

"  Precisely  so,  Jim  ;  it  gives  you  an  appetite.  I  had 
the  house  planned  in  this  way  for  that  very  purpose." 

"Now  that  you  have  introduced  the  subject,"  said 
Jill,  "I  will  tell  you  how  /  should  have  planned  it. 
There  should  have  been  a  '  cut-off'  somewhere — ^a  little 
lobby  between  the  kitchen  and  the  rest  of  the  house, 
with  a  ventilating  flue  so  large  that  neither  smoke  nor 
steam  nor  perfumed  air  could  pass  it  without  being 
caught  up  and  carried  to  the  sky.  Of  course  these  odors 
oug^t  not  to  get  away  from  the  ventilator  above  the 
range,  but  the  best  contrivances  are  not  proof  against 
the  carelessness  of  the  cook  when  she  is  in  a  hurry — as 
she  always  is  just  before  dinner." 

When  they  returned  to  the  sitting-room  Bessie 
brought  down  a  set  of  plans  her  fiither  had  sent  for 
Jack  and  Jill  to  examine,  thinking  they  would  suit  their 
lot  and  taste.  They  did  suit  the  lot  £atirly,  but  Jill's  mind 
was  too  ftiUy  made  up  to  accept  any  change  from  her  own 
plan.  The  exterior  she  approved  cordially,  but  to  Bes- 
sie's despair  would  not  promise  to  imitate  it,  preferring 
to  leave  the  outside  to  her  architect  without  reserve. 

While  they  were  spoiling  their  eyes  in  the  twilight 
Jack  pressed  the  electric  "  button"  that  lighted  the  gas 
instantaneously  all  over  the  house,  causing  Bessie  to  cry 
out  in  protest  against  such  a  sudden  transition.  "  It  is 
so  violent,  so  unUke  the  slow,  sweet  processes  of  nature. 
I  never  shall  learn  to  like  gas,  and  the  electric  light  is 
absolutely  horrid.     Don't  you  love  tapers,  Mr.  James  ?" 

"  Tapirs  ?  I  don't  think  I'm  a  judge  ;  I  never  had 
one.     I  should  rather  have  a  tame  zebra." 

"Oh,  I  mean  tapers  for  Hght  I" 

"  Excuse  mc— certainly ;  yes,  that  is,  I  think  I  do. 
We  don't  use  them  very  often.  Do  you  mean  tallow  or 
wax. 

"Wax,  of  course  !  They  have  such  elegant  decora- 
tions on  them.  I  had  a  most  exquisite  sconce  Christ- 
mas, with  two  of  the  loveliest  tapers  completely  cov- 
ered with  Moorish  arabesques  in  crimson  and  old  gold." 

"  What  becomes  of  the  decorations  when  the  tapers 
bum  up  ?" 

"  Well,  we  don't  bum  them  much.  Indeed,  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  use  artificial  Hght  at  All.  The  myste- 
rious light  of  the  moon  and  stars  is  so  much  more  en- 
chanting. Don't  you  love  to  muse  and  dream  in  the 
fading  twilight  ?" 

"  No,  not  very  well.  The  trouble  is  if  I  get  to  sleep 
before  I  go  to  bed  I  don't  sleep  as  well  afterward." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  actual  dreams,  but  vague,  dreamy 
musings,  esthetic  aspirations  and  longing.  Do  you 
never  long  for  abstract  beauty  ?" 

"Well,  no,  not  long.  If  I  can't  get  what  I  want 
pretty  quick  I  generally  go  for  something  else." 

This  irrelevant  conversation  was  vastly  entertaining 
to  Jack,  who,  knowing  how  unlike  were  the  dispositions 
of  his  brother  and  his  wife's  cousin,  had  contrived  their 
meeting  with  special  reference  to  his  own  amusement. 
When  the  clock  told  the  hour  for  retiring  he  brought 
Bessie  a  tin  candlestick,  in  which  a  tallow  candle  smoked 
and  spluttered  in  a  feeble  way,  but  filled  the  soul  of  the 
young  lady  with  admiration,  it  was  so  "  full  of  feeling." 

"  Life  is  so  much  richer  when  our  environment  is  illu- 
minated and  glorified" — 

"  By  tapers,"  said  Jack  as  he  bade  her  an  affectionate 
good-night.  e.  C.  Gardner. 
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rRAGMKNT  OF  PEKVVIAN  BRACELET. 


Long  before  Co- 
lumbu8  sailed  on 
his  famous  voyage 
of  discovery,  some 
of  the  native  races 
of  the  central  and 
southern  portions 
of  the  Araericaiv 
continent  had  at- 
tained quite  a 
surprising  degree 
of  proficiency,  not 
only  in  the  use- 
ful, but  in  certain 
of  the  ornamental 
arts.  The  Spanish 
conquerors,  who 
followed  the  great 
discoverer  in  the 
sixteenth  century, 
were  astonished  beyond  measure  in  meeting  with  a 
progressive  semi-civiUzation  which,  in  some  direc- 
tions at  least,  compared  favorably  with  the  more  en- 
lightened culture  of  Europe.  Amongst  the  various 
classes  of  artisans  who  contributed  to  the  pomp  and 
wealth  of  the  American  monarchs,  the  native  metal- 
workers occupied  a  prominent  position.  With  the  clumsy 
and  Hmited  tools  at  their  command,  they  were  enabled 
to  produce  works  of  such  delicacy  and  beauty  as  rivaled, 
in  some  instances,  the  productions  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  jeweler's  art  in  ancient  Phoenicia  and  Etruria,  but 
the  vast  extent  of  these  aboriginal  manufactures  has 
only  been  revealed  in  later  years,  when  the  ruined  tem- 
ples and  forgotten  tombs  have  yielded  up  their  treasures 
to  the  indefatigable  archseologist. 

In  Peru,  Pizarro  found  the  precious  metals  in  such 
general  use  by  the  natives  as  exceeded  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas, 
when  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards,  was  decorated  with 
golden  wreaths  and  gorgeous  feather-work.  After- 
ward, when  he  was  cast  into  prison,  he  promised, 
as  a  ransom,  to  fill  an  apartment  about  twenty-two 
feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  in  width  with  gold  to  the 
height  of  nine  feet.     His  oflfer  being  accepted,  he  sent 


his  couriers  out  into  all  parts  of  the  country  to  gather 
the  precious  ornaments  from  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  and  when  he  had  almost  completed  his  part 
of  the  contract  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death.  This 
treasure,  estimated  at  upwards  of  jy teen  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold,  besides  an  enormous  amount  of  silver,  con- 
sisted of  exquisitely-executed  personal  ornaments,  curi- 
ous images  and  idols,  utensils,  tile  and  plate  from  the 
great  temples,  goblets,  ewers,  salvers,  a  vase  beautifully 
chased  and  measuring  a  foot  in  height  and  thirty  inches 
in  circumference,  and  a  throne  or  royal  chair  of  solid  gold. 
There  were  also  imitations  of  ears  of  the  Indian  com, 
in  which  the  grains  were  of  pure  gold  with  husk  and 
tassel  of  solid  silver.  One  article  represented  a  fountain 
throwing  up  golden  spray,  while  in  the  basin  below, 
miniature  animals  and  birds  of  the  same  material  sported 
in  graceful  attitudes. 

The  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 
melting,  casting,  soldering  and  hammering,  and  were 
able  to  cut  turquoises  and  emeralds  with  facility.  They 
could  inlay  copper  with  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  so  per- 
fectly that  the  points  of  union  of  the  metals  could  scarce- 
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QOLDEN    VASE   AND    FIGURINES   FROM   PERU. 

ly  be  detected.  They  also  ornamented  metal  vases  in 
repouss^  work  by  hammering  from  the  inside.  The 
earlier  chroniclers  tell  us  the  most  marvelous  stories  re- 
lating to  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the  barbarous 
rulers.  The  household  services  of  the  Incarial  palaces 
were  often  of  the  finest  gold.  Statuary  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts  adorned  the  interiors,  and  the  gardens  are 
reported  to  have  been  veritable  fairy  lands,  glittering  on 
every  hand  with  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art.  There 
were  also  flowers  and  shrubs  rising  from  artistically  laid 
out  beds,  all  imitated  in  the  same  precious  metal. 

The  Peruvian  htiacas,  or  tombs,  have  produced  nu- 
merous examples  of  curious  native  workmanship.  Some 
of  these  are  still  treasured  by  the  descendants  of  the 
conquered  races  and  occasionally  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  collectors.  A  gentleman  who  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  building  railroads  in  Peru  relates  that  one  even- 
ing recently  a  native  called  at  his  house  in  Lima  with  a 
request  that  he  should  step  to  the  door  for  a  moment. 
Supposing  that  the  man  had  come  for  alms  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  refused  to  be  seen,  but  the  importunate  pemi  per- 
sisting in  being  heard,  finally  took  from  beneath  his 
poncho  a  large,  heavy  hnojca^  which  he  handed  to  his  as- 
tonished host  with  the  information  that  he  had  dug  it 
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up  at  Tnixillo.  He  then  departed  as 
mysteriously  as  \w  had  t-Hiuo  uuil 
never  returned  for  a  reward*  Tins 
piece  proved  to  be  a  moat  valuable 
idol  of  pure  silver,  welgliing  t^vetily- 
five  pounds. 

Nearly  one  hundrt^d  mllef^  north  of 
the  city  of  Lima  the  Santa  rivt-r  flows 
into  the  Pacific.  W  hi  k^  b  ui  1  d  i  1 1  ^  t  lie 
Chimbote  railway  in  this  valU^y  the 
Hon.  Walton  W.  Evani^  discovi^red, 
almost  thirty  years  a^o,  an  im- 
mense cemetery  extending  throuj^h 
a  smooth  stretch  of  flni^  white  sand 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  gravt^s,  which  lay 
below  at  a  deptii  of  from  six  0% 
twelve  feet,  were  only  distcivered  by 
long  prodding  irons  which  wc^n* 
thrust  into  the  yielding  sand.  The 
mummified  occupants  of  these  toin!i!^ 
were  found  in  a  sitting  po«t.uTt*  facing 
the  west,  with  knof^s  drawn  tap  tf> 
the  chins  and  tightly  enveloped  in 
wrappings  of  cotton  cloth  and  coarse- 
matting.  They  wen^  surnjunded  with 
the  remains  of  corn,  beanin,  flshiiiii 
tackle  and  a  great  variety  of  eartheu 
vessels  and  objects  made  of  variau> 
sorts  of  metals. 

An  interesting  piece  of  metal  work 
recently  discovered  in  Peru,  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Evans,  is  rf  jii-c'sented  in  tin* 
group  of  golden  objix'ts.     It  eonsi,-iU( 
of  a    bronze   figm\^    supported   on 
either   side   by  a   smaller  image  of 
solid    gold,    all 
cast    standing 
on     a      bronze 
base.  This  style 
of  work,    com- 
bining the   two 
metals     most 
highly  prized 
by    the    Incas, 
was     amongst 
the  rarest  pro- 
ductions of  the 
ancient  Peruvi- 
an artisans. 

It  was  custo- 
mary in  those 
days  for  ladies 
to  wear  broad 
armlets  of  gold 
or  silver  ham- 
mered out  into 
thin  sheets.  Our 

initial  engraving  represents  a  portion  of  one  of  the^e 
personal  ornaments,  on  which  is  engraved  a  charac- 
teristic native  design,  including  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  the  conventionalized  head  of  the 
rattlesnake.  This,  with  two  of  the  silver  figurines 
selected  for  illustration,  was  brought  firom  Peru  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Clay, 
who  was  United  States  Minister  to  that  country  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  foi*m  at  present  a  portion  of 
the  extensive  collection  of  Peruvian  antiquities  owned 
by  Harry  G.  Clay,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  these 
objects  represents  a  man  in  a  fiinciful  costume,  holding 
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before  him  two  ears  of 
xiiai^se.  The  other  seems 
to  be  a  caricature,  with 
rattlesnake  laid  across  the 
E^lioLilders,  the  head  and 
tail  resting  on  the  breast 
of  the  image. 

Ever  since  the  conquest 
the  Indiitns,  who  have  al- 
ways inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of   Peru,   seem   to 
lmv4^  inherited  from  their 
anct^stors,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  knowledge  of  the 
mutallurgic   arts.      They 
a>nt]nue  to  dig  the  pre- 
cious   metal     from     the 
veins,  smelt  it,   draw  it 
out  into  wire  and  manu- 
facture a  variety  of  ob- 
jt*c*ts  of  filigree  work,  some 
of  them   of  considerable 
merit,  which  they  bring 
into  the  towns  and  sell 
l\y   weight  for  the  mere 
value  of  the  metal.     Two 
oi  ihese  productions,  de- 
signed for  incense  burn- 
ers, were   purchased    by 
Mr.  Evans  from  the  In- 
dians   for    their    weight 
in    Bolivian    dol- 
lars.     They  mea- 
sure   about    six 
inches    in    length 
and  represent  re- 
spectively   a    tur- 
key-cock   and   a 
deer. 

The  natives  still 
know  where  to  find 
large  quantities  of 
gold    and   silver, 
but  cannot  be  induced  to  di- 
vulge their  secret.    The  same 
gentleman    states    that  when 
he  wa^  in  Peru  an  old  Indian 
canie   down  from  the  moun- 
tains of    Bolivia   every   year 
with   a   lump  of  gold,   worth 
about    live  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  had  cut  from  a  vein 
with  M  chisel.     This  he  was  in 
the  liabit  of  selling  to  one  of 
tbi?     English    merchants    for 
about  half  its  value,  and  after 
expending  the  money  on  blan- 
kets and  other  suppUes  for  the 
people   of  his    village,    packed   them   on  llamas   and 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  mountains,  where  he  re- 
mained for  another  year. 

Photographs  which  liave  been  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Evans  give  an  interesting  representation  of  an  ancient 
mace  or  club-head  of  the  same  material,  which  pos- 
sesses six  projections  carved  in  the  semblance  of  human 
heads,  three  of  them  facing  each  side.  A  bronze  spoon, 
also  from  a  Peruvian  grave,  resembles  in  a  striking 
manner  some  of  the  mediaeval  productions  of  Europe, 
which  were  generally  made  of  hammered  silver  and 
possessed  circular  bowls. 
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The  ancient  Mexicans  practiced,  perhaps  with  even 
greater  skill,  all  of  the  metallurgic  arts.  They  were 
&miliar  with  the  processes  of  casting,  soldering,  engrav- 
ing and  embossing  the  precious  metals,  and  could  blend 
them  together  with  such  nicety  that  in  their  miniature 
representations  of  animals  the  feathers  of  a  bird  or  the 
scales  of  a  fish  were  alternately  of  gold  and  silver. 
Some  of  these  exquisite  fabrications  were  provided  with 
wings  or  limbs,  which  were  so  delicately  adjusted  that 
they  could  be  moved  in  any  position.  Amongst  the  ob- 
jects which  Cortez  sent  to  Spain  as  samplen  orth«  handi- 
work of  Aztec  silversmiths  were  artitk'ial  bin  Is  nifidL* 
of  brilliant  feathers  and  perched  on  riinls  of  t  leased  goUi, 
rising  from  tufts  of  variegated  feather-work  with  goldtti 
embroidery,  the  quills  of  their  win^s,  ey«s,  beakis  and 
feet  being  of  the  same  yellow  metal.  Tliere  were  also 
gorgeous  feather  fans  with  rods  (nuinb*?ring  thirty-!^ev*^u 
in  one  example)  of  embossed  gold.  ilf>iitezuiua"'t* 
princely  gift  to  the  great  captain  included  drinkiug- 
cups,  shields  inlaid  with  precious  storif's,  collars, 
bracelets,  helmets,  faithfully  executed  imitations 
of  insects  and  flowers,  and  an  elaboratety-tarved 
wheel  of  gold  representing  the  sun,  wliieli  mea- 
sured "thirty  palms  in  circumferen<^e ''  and  wa:? 
valued  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  Ihirti/  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  guaciles  or  ancient  tombs  of  the  province  of 
Chiriqui,  situated  on  the  isthmus  abont  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
nama, have  recently  produced  large  (inantities  of 
golden  images.    A  quarter  of  a  ceiitun  ago  con- 
siderable excitement  was  occasioned  in  that  vicinity 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  of  thcs*c  valu- 
able antiquities.     A  native,  in  paasiing  a  lar^e  tree 
which  had  been  upturned  by  the  wind,  obi^erved 
beneath   the  roots  an  earthenware  jar, 
which,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  proved  to 
contain  a  number  of  small  golden  orna- 
ments.     An  examination  of  the  nt-igh- 
borhood  revealed  the  fact  that  the  s^pot 
had  at  one  time  been  a  vast  cemetery, 
and  thousands  of  graves  were  soon  op^^ned, 
nearly  all  of  which  contained  large  num- 
bers of  these  curiously -fash- 
ioned objects.     So  great  was 
the  quantity  taken  from  these 
repositories  tliat  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  were   annually 
for  several  years  shipped  to  the 
northern  cities   and  to    Eng- 
land,  where  they    were    con- 
verted into  bullion.     Some  of 
the  finest  examples,  however, 
have  been   rescued   from   the 
reducing  furnace  by  apprecia- 
tive antiquaries,  and  many  of 
them  have  proved  to  be  won- 
derful  illustrations  of  native 
American   genius    and    skill. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first 
cast  in  earthen  moulds,   and 
afterwards  hammered  and  pol- 
ished into  the   desired  form. 
The  designs  from  this  source 
are  almost  endless.    Many  of 
them  are  grotesque,  represent- 
ing human  beings  and  fantastic 
creatures  with  the  heads  of  un- 
known beasts,  alUgators,  cray- 
fish, bats,  dolphins  and  drag- 


ons. The  majority  are  provided  with  small  eyelets 
for  attachment,  showing  that  they  were  probably  de- 
signed as  personal  ornaments  or  pendants.  The  group 
figured  on  this  page  shows  seven  of  these  images  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  them  will  be  readily  recognized  as  portraitures 
of  well-known  animals,  as  a  diminutive  firog  with  fore- 
legs terminating  in  rings  for  suspension,  and  the  head 
of  an  alligator 
with  gold  ball 
inside^  designed 
for  a  lM.dl,  the 
teetli  which  pro- 
trude from  the 
jaw?^  preventing 
tilt?  ball  from 
falling  out.    An- 
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back.  The  remaining  objects 
partake  of  the  nature  of  cari- 
catures, the  liuman  figures  be- 
ing surmounted  by  the  heads  of 
monsters,  one  of  them  having 
a  hollow,  globular  body,  form- 
ing a  bell,  and  being  repre- 
sented as  seated  in  a  perpen- 
dicular hoop,  the  sides  of  which 
are  grasped  by  the  hands.  Pho- 
tographs of  three  others,  which 
are  given  on  on  this  page,  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Evans. 
One  of  these  represents  a  craw- 
fish and  another  a  frog,  whose 
hollow,  protruding  eyes,  with 
slits  above,  inclose  loose  balls 
of  gold,  like  diminutive  sleigh- 
bells.  The  third  is  also  a  bell 
surmoimtf'tl  by  an  animal,  in  all  probability  intended 
for  It  dcor. 

With  the  advent  of  Europeans  the  native  American 
arts  foU  intij  di'cay,  so  that  the  only  tangible  evidences 
we  luive  to-day  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  skill  of 
the  am-ient  uu^tal-workei-s  are  the  relics  which  are 
now  proJHT^  I'd  in  our  public  museums  and  a  few  private 
cabinets.  Edwin  A.  Bakder. 
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Slowly  and  aimlessly  out  of  the  village  wandered 
poor,  half-witted  Nat  that  pleasant  summer  afternoon, 
lie  had  no.  particular  destination,  ''  only  goin'  some- 
where"— his  reply  always  to  any  question  in  regard  to 
his  movements.  During  the  morning  he  Imd  been  pa- 
rading the  village  street,  his  hat  trimmed  luxuriantly 
with  feathers,  while  he  sounded  forth  his  own  praise 
through  the  medium  of  a  tin  horn.  Of  course  he  had 
attracted  attention.  A  small  army  of  urchins  had  sur- 
rounded him,  front  and  rear,  and  he  had  taken  their 
shouts  and  teasing  remarks  for  applause  and  admira- 
tion. But  now  his  grandeur  was  gone.  One  by  one  his 
followers  had  forsaken  him,  until  at  last  he  was  *'left 
alone  in  his  glory,"  and  with  poor  Nat,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  what  does  glory  amount  to  when  there  are  none  to 
witness  V 

And  so  he  moved  onward  in  his  drifting,  uncertain 
way  across  the  creek  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  up  the 
hill,  until  his  stalwart  form  stood  out  against  the  sky — 
for  Nat  was  strong  in  body  though  weak  in  mind  ;  then 
he  passed  down  on  the  other  side  to  where  the  road  en- 
tered a  forest  which  stretched  for  miles  away.  It  was 
here  quiet  and  lonely,  but  Nat  fancied  this.  He  occa- 
sionally liked  to  escape  from  human  voices  and  human 
habitations,  to  get  away  by  himself  and  talk  with  the 
birds,  the  trees  and  the  flowers.  Here  in  the  wood 
the  wild  vagaries  of  his  brain  found  full  play.  Here  no 
one  disputed  liis  claims  to  greatness,  no  one  denied  his 
being  a  noted  general,  a  gifted  orator  or  musician,  when 
^\'^  fancy  seized  him  to  be  such.     In  fact  Nat  always 


had  '•  greatness  thrust  upon  him ;"  he  was  never  an 
ordinary  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  he  was  not 
now. 

But  on  this  occasion  a  new  fancy  had  taken  possession 
of  him — he  was  on  business  for  the  King.  What  King, 
or  what  was  the  particular  business  he  did  not  precisely 
know,  but  he  had  derived  his  idea  from  various  sermons 
he  had  heard  at  the  village  church  and  Sunday-school, 
which  he  attended  with  scrupulous  punctuality  through 
all  weathers,  and  although  he  understood  but  little  of  the 
proceedings,  yet  chance  sentences  had  fastened  them- 
selves on  his  sluggish  brain. 

"I'm  on  business  for  the  King,"  he  muttered,  reach- 
ing up  his  great  strong  hand  and  wrenching  a  huge  over- 
hanging branch  from  its  place  and  speedily  converting 
it  into  a  walking  stick.  "  Yes,  I'm  on  business  for  the 
King,  the  King  of  all  around  here,  the  birds,  the  trees, 
the  flowers  and  the  bumble-bees.  He  sent  me.  He  did. 
Parson  said  so  t'other  Sunday.  He  said  the  King  sent 
out  his  messengers  to  do  his  work.  He  sent  out  twelve 
on  'em  once't,  an'  they  wasn't  to  lake  no  money  in  their 
purse  nor  nothin'  to  eat.  Guess  He  sent  me,  'cause  I 
hain't  got  no  money  an'  hain't  had  nothin'  to  eat  all 
day." 

He  strode  onward,  murmuring  his  thoughts  as  he 
went,  until  aft«r  a  time  he  came  upon  a  public  road 
which  ran  through  the  wood.  A  placard  fastened  to  a 
tree  by  the  roadside  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
paused  to  consider  it.  He  could  not  read,  but  as  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  printed  characters  the  tiuk^'^ 
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of  a  cow-bell  was  heard  down  the  road,  and  presently  a 
cow  came  into  view,  followed  by  the  short,  sturdy  figure 
and  round,  freckled  face  of  Tommy  Brock.  Tommy 
was  flourishing  a  large  stick  and  shouting  at  the  cow  in 
his  efibrts  to  keep  her  in  a  proper  homeward  direction. 
As  he  came  up  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Hello,  Nat  I  What  are  you  doin'  here?" 

"I'm  on  business  for  the  King,"  replied  Nat  with 
dignity. 

*'On  business  for — who?"  asked  Tommy  in  surprise. 

"For  the  King.  He  sent  me,"  said  Nat  again. 
"That's  his  orders  there,  I  take  it,"  pointing  to  the 
placard.     "What  is  it,  Tommy  ?" 

"'That?  Why  that's  only  an  advertisement,"  an- 
swered Tommy,  his  eyes  opening  wider  in  his  astonish- 
ment. "  It  says,  'Go  to  Tracey's  Half-Way  House  for  a 
square  meal.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  know'd  it  I  I  know'd  it  I"  exclaimed  Nat  ex- 
ultingly.  "  The  King  said  take  no  money  nor  nothin' 
to  eat,  an' He'd  take  keer  of  me.  He  says  'Go,'  an' 
I'll  obey  orders,"  and  instantly  his  tall  figure  was  mov- 
ing swiftly  down  the  road. ' 

Tommy  gazed  after  him  a  minute  in  bewildered  si- 
lence, and  then  excl^^imed  emphatically  as  he  turned 
away : 

"  My  1  but  ain't  he  cracked  I" 

With  rapid  steps  Nat  hurried  forward,  swinging  his 
huge  stick  and  talking  to  himself.  He  had  taken  the 
placard  as  a  veritable .  command  to  go  to  Tracey's,  and 
thitherward  he  directed  his  steps.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  there.  On  previous  occasions  when 
he  had  passed  that  way  he  had  been  kindly  treated  by 
Mrs.  Tracey,  and  perhaps  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  alacrity  of  his  movement,  and  he  hastened  down 
the  road  till  it  brought  him  to  a  small  stream,  on  the 
bank  of  which  stood  a  saw-mill.  Mr.  Tracey,  the  owner 
of  the  Half-Way  House,  was  engaged  at  work  here,  and 
he  turned  aside  to  speak  to  him. 

"  I'm  on  business  for  the  King,  and  I'm  goin'  to  your 
house,"  he  announced  vnth  the  dignified  gravity  that 
belonged  to  his  royal  commission. 

"  On  business  for  the  King,  and  goin'  to  my  house, 
eh  ?"  answered  the  person  addressed,  a  good-natured 
smile  crossing  his  kindly  iace.  "  Well,  I  reckon  that's 
a  high  honor  to  me.  You've  got  a  tramp  afore  you, 
though,  Nat — a  good  seven  miles." 

"  I  must  obey  orders,"  replied  Nat  simply. 

"  That's  right — obey  orders.  Well,  if  you  do  go  tell 
Mrs.  Tracey  I'll  be  home  to-morrow  night.  Tell  her, 
too,  not  to  be  uneasy  about  that  money  bein'  in  the 
house,  'cause  I'll  see  to  it  when  I  come." 

"What  money's  that?"  asked  a  fellow  workman  as 
Nat  turned  away. 

"  My  pension.  My  claim  was  allowed  last  week,  and 
I  got  my  money — five  hundred  dollars — ^yesterday.  I 
'.as  foolish  not  to  put  it  in  the  bank  right  ofi",  but  I 
didn't,  and  as  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  to  town  yester- 
day I  liad  to  leave  it  at  home.  I  reckon  it's  safe  enough, 
though,  till  to-morrow  night,  and  then  " — 

"Hist  I"  interrupted  his  companion  suddenly.  **Wliat's 
that?" 

Tracey  paused  to  listen. 

"  I  didn't  hear  anything,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one  over  there,"  pursued 
the  other,  pointing  to  a  large,  high  pile  of  boards  a  few 
feet  distant — the  boards  being  piled  in  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  large  cavity  in  the  centre.  "Most  likely  it  was 
rats,  though." 

"  More  likely  to  be  rats  than  anything  else,  there's  so 
innny  about  here,"  answered  Tracey.     Then  he  added 


jocularly:  "Maybe,  though,  it's  them  burglars  that's 
been  play  in'  mischief  'round  these  parts  for  the  last 
week  or  so-— maybe  they're  stowed  away  in  that  pile  of 
lumber.  My  I  if  I  really  believed  that  I'd  be  uneasy 
myself,  for  the  chaps  would  have  heard  all  I  said  about 
my  pension." 

"  What  burglars  is  that?"  inquired  the  other. 

"What  burglars?  Why,  man,  don't  you  read  the 
papers  ?  Why,  only  yesterday  the  Sherifl"  and  his  depu- 
ties rode  by  my  house  on  the  hunt  for  'em.  Last  ^t- 
urday  night  they  broke  into  Lawyer  Burke's  house,  in 
the  village,  and  carried  off  about  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  on  Sunday  night  they  got  into  the  railroad  station, 
broke  open  the  safe,  and  made  off"  with  about  three  hun- 
dred more.  That's  the  biggest  of  their  hauls,  though 
they've  entered  several  other  places." 

The  conversation  was  continued  on  this  topic  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  dropped.  Neither  of  the  men 
thought  it  worth  while  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
noise,  and  they  pursued  their  work  for  a  short  time  and 
were  then  called  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill.  Jutt 
as  they  disappeared  a  face  peered  over  the  top  of  the 
board-pile  from  the  inside,  another  followed  a  moment 
later,  and  presently  two  rough,  villainous-looking  men 
came  into  view,  and  seeipg  they  were  unobserved,  sprang 
quickly  to  the  ground  and  hastened  into  the  forest. 

"Close  shave  that,  as  bein'  as  we  was  hid  there  all 
last  night  and  all  day  till  now,"  said  one  as  he  pushed 
through  the  underbrush. 

"Yes;  I  thought  as  once  them  mill  chaps  was  a 
comin'  to  look,"  responded  the  other.  "Good  for  'em 
as  they  didn't,. an'  took  us  for  rats ;  'cause  the  p'lice  be 
on  the  look-out  now  an'  we  don't  want  to  use  no  shootin' 
irons  an'  make  things  too  hot.  We  must  move  out 
lively  from  'ere.  Bill." 

"Not  till  we  get  that  'ere  pension,"  answered  Bill 
significantly.  "  That  lay-out  were  as  good  as  pitched  at 
us,  an'  it  'd  be  a  pity  not  to  take  it.  'Sides,  the  gov'- 
ment  owes  me  a  pension  for  all  the  time  I've  lost  in  jails 
and  prisons,  an'  this  ere's  a  good  chance  to  get  it.  I 
knows  where  the  crib  is,  'cause  we  stopped  there  last 
week  for  somethin'  to  eat,  don't  you  mind  ?  This  feller 
that  owns  it  was  there  at  the  time.  There  is  nobody 
but  a  woman  an'  two  little  uns,  an'  they're  3asy  fixed, 
an'  there  aint  no  other  house  nigh." 

"But  there's  that  'ere  other  chap  as  said  as  he  was  a 
goin'  there  ?" 

"Him?  He's  crazy,  an'  if  he  goes  there  at  all  he'll 
only  stop  a  bit  an'  move  on.  A  tap  on  the  head  '11  settle 
him,  anyway,  if  he's  there — but  then  he  won't  bo 
there." 

During  tliis  time  Nat  was  not  idle.  His  tall  form, 
with  long  and  steady  stride,  was  hastening  forward  "  on 
business  for  the  King."  It  did  not  occur  to  him  what 
he  should  do  when  he  reached  Tracey's  and  had  been 
supplied  with  food.  At  present  he  was  "obeying  orders  " 
— and  beyond  that  his  thought  did  not  go.  It  was  in- 
deed a  long  walk  he  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  just  at 
dusk  that  he  reached  his  destination.  The  Half-way 
House  was  a  lonely  hostelry,  situated  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  roads,  with  no  other  house  in  sight,  and 
was  a  common  stopping-place  for  persons  passing  to  and 
from  the  city.  Nat  stepped  boldly  upon  the  broad 
piazza  in  front,  and  with  full  consciousness  of  his  right 
walked  unhesitatingly  into  the  pleasant  sitting-room. 
Mrs.  Tracey  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Why,  Nat,  is  that  you  ?" 

' '  Yes  'm, ' '  he  answered  gravely.  ' '  I  was  told  to  come 
here  an'  get  a  square  meal.     The  King  sent  me." 

"  The  King  sent  you  ?    Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  give 
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you  a  supper  then,"  said  she.     *'  And  by  the  way,  Nat, 
did  you  see  my  husband  on  your  way  here  ?" 

"  Yes  'm  ;  and  he  said  for  me  to  tell  you  he-'d  be  home 
to-morrer  night,  an'  for  you  not  to  be  uneasy  'bout  that 
money." 

"  O  dear  I  I  did  so  hope  he'd  come  this  evening,"  she 
sighed. 

She  was  indeed  uneasy  on  account  of  the  money  in  the 
house.  She  had  slept  but  little  the  preceding  night  for 
thinking  of  it,  and  had  worried  about  it  all  through  the 
day,  and  now  another  lonely  night  was  before  her.  As 
she  was  preparing  supper  for  her  guest  another  thought 
came  to  her.  Could  she  not  induce  Nat  to  stop  there 
for  the  night  ?  His  notion  of  wandering  made  it  an  un- 
certain request,  and  even  if  he  remained,  with  his  be- 
clouded intellect,  he  could  not  be  depended  on  in  case 
of  trouble.  Still  he  would  be  company,  and  perhaps 
he  might  aid  her — she  prayed  for  that — if  she  needed 
help. 

*'  Nat,"  she  said,  as  she  poured  out  a  glass  of  milk 
for  him,  "  won't  you  stay  here  to-night  ?" 

*'I  don't  know  whether  it  be  orders,"  he  answered 
uncertainly.  "  Pai'son  said  the  King  sent  out  his  mes- 
sengers, an'  they  wasn't  to  take  no  money  nor  nothin' 
to  eat,  an'  I  don't  know  if  it  be  right  to  stop." 

''O  yes  it  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Tracey,  catching  at  once 
an  idea  of  his  thoughts.     '^  I  heard  what  the  parson  said 
too.    When  the  King's  messenger  entered  a  house  he 
was  to  abide  there — that  is  to  stop.    Don't  you  re- 
member ?" 
Nat  considered  the  proposition. 
'*  Yes  'm,  that's  his  orders.     I'll  stop,"  he  said. 
''And,  Nat,"  pursued  the  lady,  rendered  eager  by  her 
success, "  there's  another  thing  the  King  said — you  heard 
it  at  Sunday-school.  He  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me' — ^that  is,  such  little  children  ^s  mine  there," 
pointing  to  them  as  they  stood  at  her  side.     "And  the 
King  said,  too,  '  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.' 
The  King  doesn't  wish  any  harm  to  come  to  his  little 
ones,  in  any  way — you  remember  that  V" 
"  Yes  'm,'*  replied  Nat  absently. 
"Well,  then,"  continued  Mrs.  Tracey,  driving  the 
concluding  nail  into  her  argument,  "  if  any  bad,  wicked 
men  should  come  here  to-night,  and  try  to  hurt  me  or 
these  little  ones  that  belong  to  the  King,  you  would 
help  us,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

She  waited  anxiously  for  the  reply.  Nat  looked  at 
her  vaguely  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered 
aimlessly  around  the  room,  and  then  back  to  her. 
Finally  he  said  quietly  : 

"  The  King  sent  me.  I'll  obey  orders." 
How  far  he  understood  she  did  not  know,  and  all  her 
effort  could  draw  out  no  more  definite  reply,  and  with 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  content.  As  the  evening 
grew  late  she  provided  her  guest  with  a  sleeping-place, 
in  an  adjoining  room,  by  throwing  a  few  quilts  on  the 
floor — for  Nat  would  sleep  nowhere  else — and  then  she 
lay  down,  without  undressing,  on  a  bed  beside  her  chil- 
dren. But  it  was  a  long  time  before  slumber  visited 
her  troubled  spirit. 

As  for  Nat,  no  thought  of  worry  or  anxiety  for  the 
future  was  on  his  mind,  and  he  "  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just "  and  his  dreams  were  peaceful.  But  after  a  time^ 
those  dreams  became  disturbed  and  discordant — a  voice 


seemed  to  be  calling  to  him  from  his  King,  and  pres- 
ently he  awakened  with  a  start. 

"  Nat  1  help  I  Nat,  the  King  wants  you  1"  came  in 
smothered  tones  from  the  other  room. 

In  an  instant  he  sprang  lightly  to  his  feet,  and  grasp- 
ing his  stick  he  strode  forward  and  opened  the  door.  A 
fearfUl  struggle  met  his  view  as  he  entered.  Two  rough, 
evil-looking  men  were  there — one  holding  Mrs.  Tracey, 
the  other  the  children — and  the  villains  were  evidently 
trying  to  bind  and  gag  their  victims.  As  Nat  witnessed 
the  scene  his  tall  form  seemed  to  tower  yet  higher,  and 
a  strange,  fierce  light  gleamed  from  his  eyes. 

"I  belong  to  the  Kingl"  he  thundered.  How  dare 
you  offend  his  little  ones  ?" 

At  this  unexpected  intrusion  one  of  the  burglars  re- 
leased his  hold  of  Mrs.  Tracey,  and  sprang  forward 
with  an  oath  to  meet  him.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
great  stick  was  whirled  in  the  air,  and  then  came  down 
with  fearful  force  on  the  head  of  the  villain,  and  he 
sank  senseless  to  the  floor.  The  remaining  burglar 
hastened  to  his  comrade's  assistance,  but  he  was  like  a 
child  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  and  in  a  moment  he,  too, 
was  helpless  and  motionless.  Nat  stooped  and  drew 
the  two  insensible  forms  toward  him. 

"  Now  bring  them  ropes,  and  I'll  hang  a" — ^he  paused, 
and  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  "  But  there  aint  no 
millstones  'bout  here  to  hang  'round  their  necks  I"  he 
added,  looking  up  bewildered.  "  Do  you  b'lieve  a  big 
rock  would  do  ?    I  must  obey  orders." 

"No,  I  don't  believe  a  rock  would  do,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tracey,  smiling  in  spite  of  her  alarm.  "  But  they  will 
be  coming  to  presently ;  I  would  just  tie  their  hands 
and  feet  and  leave  them  until  morning." 

"  Yes  'm,  so  I  will.  The  King  said  tie  'em  hand  and 
foot — that's  his  orders.  They  won't  oftend  his  little 
ones  any  more,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  Nat  had  them 
safely  secured. 

I  need  not  tell  of  the  night  that  followed,  of  how  Nat 
kept  sleepless  guard  over  his  captives,  and  of  how,  when 
morning  came  and  help  came  with  it,  the  burglars  were 
safely  lodged  in  the  county  jail.  All  that  is  easily  sur- 
mised. But  at  last  Nat  was  a  hero — not  only  in  his  own 
eyes  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  others.  He  bore  his  honors 
meekly  and  with  dignity,  a«  a  right  belonging  to  a  ser- 
vant of  the  King.  He  accepted  the  numerous  con- 
gratulations and  hand-shakings,  wondering,  perhaps, 
what  it  all  meant,  and  replying  to  the  questions  heaped 
upon  him  with  the  simple  statement :  "I  just  obeyed 
orders."  Nothing,  however,  could  induce  him  to  accept 
any  reward  for  his  services.  The  royal  command  was 
to  take  no  bread,  no  money  in  his  purse,  and  he  would 
not. 

But  Nat  did  not  lack  for  friends  after  that.  He  still 
continued  his  wandering,  and,  as  the  story  spread, 
homes  and  hearts  were  open  to  him  everywhere.  But  it 
was  at  Tracey's  that  he  was  more  especially  welcomed, 
and  as  the  years  came  and  went  it  was  noticed  that  his 
visits  became  more  frequent  and  his  stays  more  pro- 
longed.    Indeed,  as  Tracey  expresses  it : 

"He'll  get  his  orders  to  come  here  an'  die  yet,  I 
reckon ;  an'  he's  welcome  to  all  the  care  we  can  give 
him.  An'  I  just  believe  that  away  up  in  that  other 
world  we  read  about,  he'll  be  as  clear-headed  as  any- 
body, and  in  genuine  earnest  will  forever  be  '  on  busi- 
ness for  the  King.'  " 

Ebskine  M.  Hamilton. 
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[CONTINUBD.] 

The  Marquise,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Grant,  and 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  were  entering  the 
room,  being  come  in  quest  of  supper,  which  was  to  be 
served  here,  and  of  which  the  sherry,  whereof  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Bendibow  had  already  partaken,  was  but  an  acces- 
sory. The  Marquise  rallied  the  baronet  on  his  lack  of 
gallantry  in  not  having  been  on  hand  to  do  his  part  in 
escorting  some  one ;  and  they  all  took  their  places  at 
table  with  much  gayety  and  good  humor ;  Mr.  Thomas 
having  watched  his  opportunity,  when  no  one  was  look- 
ing in  his  direction,  to  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  the 
azaleas  and  take  his  seat  with  the  rest.  His  aspect  was 
so  dazed  and  distraught  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that 
the  sherry  had  been  exceptionally  potent;  only  it  so 
happened  that  no  one  noticed  him.  His  sulkiness  had 
vanished  ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
Mr.  Grant  with  a  secret  expression  of  consternation  and 
bewilderment,  which,  considering  the  peaceful  and  inof- 
fensive aspect  of  that  gentleman,  seemed  rather  gra- 
tuitous. 

There  were  more  gentlemen  than  ladies  present,  and 
Mr.  Grant  chanced  to  have  Mr.  Fillmore  for  his  left-hand 
neighbor,  and  presently  fell  into  talk  with  him.  "  I  have 
heard  your  name  mentioned,"  he  remarked  at  length, 
'*  by  my  friend  Mrs.  Lockhart.  You  are,  I  believe,  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession  ?" 

Fillmore  inclined  his  head  in  assent. 

"  There  are  some  affairs  of  mine  which  need  putting 
in  order,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "and  as  they  may 
require  a  good  deal  of  judgment  for  their  proper  dispo- 
sition, I  had  been  thinking  of  applying  to  you  for  assist- 
ance. Will  you  pardon  me  for  taking  advantage  of  this 
unexpected  opportunity  to  mention  the  matter  to  you  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware," 
added  the  lawyer,  turning  so  as  to  look  his  interlocutor 
directly  in  the  &ce,  "  that  I  have  for  several  years  been 
legal  adviser  to  Sir  Francis  Bendibow?" 

"  Yes :  yes,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  partly  influenced 
by  that  also,"  replied  the  old  man  quietly.  "  Sir  Fran- 
cis will  doubtless  tell  you  that  he  and  I  are  old  acquaint- 
ances: and  I — in  short,  then,  I  may  request  you  to 
appoint  a  time  for  our  interview." 

"FiUmore  named  a  day  near  the  end  of  the  following 
week ;  and  then  relapsed  into  silence,  being  fairly  taken 
by  surprise,  and  unable  to  make  the  joints  of  his  puzzle 
fit  together.  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Marquise  were  both 
enigmas  in  different  ways,  and  worth  being  studied. 
After  a  while,  however,  he  decided  that  the  Marquise 
was  the  more  inviting,  if  not  the  more  diflScult  enigma 
of  the  two ;  and  he  experienced  an  unusual  degree  of 
pleasure  in  keeping  his  eyes  upon  her.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  her 
leaving  London. 

She  was  in  a  very  brilliant  and  fascinating  humor ; 
her  talk  was  witty  and  entertaining  beyond  what  is 
common  even  with  clever  women.  Indeed,  one  who  had 
known  her  well  might  have  fancied  that  her  vivacity 
was  the  indication  of  some  excitement,  which,  perhaps, 
had  its  origin  in  something  less  enjoyable  than  the  lustre 
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of  the  wax  candles  on  the  walls  and  table.  Philip  Lan- 
caster no  doubt  knew  the  Marquise  better  than  did  any 
one  else  in  that  room ;  but,  if  he  saw  more  in  her  be- 
havior than  the  others  did,  it  is  likely  that  he  accounted 
for  it  on  erroneous  grounds.  He  did  not  notice  that, 
although  she  glanced  frequently  at  Mr.  Grant,  yet  that 
gentleman  was  the  only  person  at  table  whom  she  never 
addressed.  But  Philip,  in  fact,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  affairs  to  devote  much  time  to  general 
observation.  He  was  bitting  next  to  Marion,  who  had 
young  Mr.  Bendibow  for  her  neighbor  on  the  other  side. 
Marion,  after  making  several  quite  ineffectual  attempts 
to  draw  the  latter  into  conversation,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  listen  to  Philip ;  and,  he  fancied,  less  uncon- 
ciUatingly  than  of  late.  The  events  of  the  evening  had 
been  rather  diff*erent  from  Philip's  anticipation.  He 
had  come  burdened  with  a  saturnine  resolve  to  offer 
some  deliberate  slight  to  his  hostess,  by  way  of  improv- 
ing his  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love ;  but — 
whether  most  to  his  relief  or  to  his  disappointment  it 
would  be  hard  to  say — the  Marquise  had  given  him  no 
opportunity.  Save  for  one  ambiguous  remark — to  which 
he  had  made  a  prompt  rejoinder — she  had  throughout 
had  the  air  of  bringing  him  and  Marion  together,  and 
desiring  their  felicity.  When  she  had  addressed  him, 
which  had  been  but  seldom,  it  had  been  on  literary  or 
indifferent  subjects.  Philip  was  not  so  pig-headed  as  to 
fiiil  to  perceive  that  the  Marquise  might  make  herself 
an  exceedingly  agreeable  and  even  advantageous  friend. 
If  she  were  willing  to  forget  the  past,  all  might  be  right 
and  pleasant  in  the  ftiture.  His  gloomy  thoughts  were 
considerably  lightened  by  these  reflections;  and  yet, 
somewhere  in  the  back  scenery  of  his  mind,  there  may 
have  been  a  faint  shadow  of  resentment  at  something — 
for  Philip,  in  spite  of  his  superior  poetic  and  intellectual 
endowments,  was  not  much  more  than  human  after  all. 
He  could  not  know  that  the  Marquise,  also,  had  found 
the  course  of  events  different  from  what  she  had  expected. 
She  had  aimed  her  party  at  Philip,  but  had  started  quite 
other  game.  Nevertheless,  her  object  as  regarded  Philip 
had  accomplished  itself  quite  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
able  to  pursue  it  in  her  own  way.  He  had  received  the 
impressionwhich  she  wished,  and  she  liad  the  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  influence  which  Marion  had 
over  him.  That  was  all  she  desired  at  the  moir^ent.  As  for 
the  other  affair,  although  she  had  answered  Mr.  Grant 
explicitly  and  decidedly  enough,  she  was  less  decided  in 
her  own  mind ;  she  meant  to  think  it  over  by  herself, 
and  to  modify  her  course  should  that  seem  ultimately 
advisable.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry  herself  about 
it ;  she  would  have  ample  opportunities  for  renewino^ 
her  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant  whenever  she  wanted 
to  do  so.  To  discover  a  father  after  so  many  years,  was 
at  least  an  excitement  and  an  adventure ;  and  if  Mr. 
Grant  were  really  able  to  bring  about  such  a  meeting, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  permit  it.  But  then  it  was 
desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  out  what  manner  ol 
man  this  father  was.  Perdita,  on  questioning  her 
memory,  could  not  form  even  the  vaguest  image  of  him. 
She  had  let  herself  forget  him  easily,  and  it  was  now 
too  late  to  recall  him. 
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Upon  the  whole,  destiny  seemed  to  be  in  an  interest- 
ing and  not  unamiablc  mood.  In  reality,  destiny  had 
never  been  more  sardonically  pregnant,  as  regarded 
every  one  of  those  assemb  ed  in  the  Marquise's  dining- 
room,  than  on  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Francis,  during  the 
ensuing  week,  tliat  Mr.  Grant  was  going  to  have  a  busi- 
ness interview  with  Fillmore.  He  thereupon  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  wrote  Mr.  Grant  a  very  polite  note.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  their  relations  with 
each  other,  and  had  come  to  certain  conclusions  there- 
on, which  he  wished  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Grant,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  Mr.  Grant  would  not  find  them 
distasteful.  To  do  .this  by  letter,  however,  would  be, 
for  several  reasons,  inexpedient ;  word  of  mouth,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  was  a  more  convenient  and  flexi- 
ble way  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  Sir  Francis 
went  on  to  say  that  he  possessed  a  villa  in  Twickenham, 
whither  he  occasionally  repaired  during  the  summer  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  chanced  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  drive  out  to  this  villa  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday  next ;  and  if  Mr.  Grant  did  not  object,  he  would 
call  for  him  on  the  way,  at  any  place  which  Mr.  Grant 
would  please  to  indicate.  They  would  dine  together  at 
the  villa,  and  Sir  Francis  would  then  provide  his  friend 
with  a  horse  to  ride  home  on.  Hoping  for  a  favorable 
reply,  he  had  the  honor  to  be  Mr.  Grant's  Mthful  friend 
and  servant,  Francis  Bendibow. 

Mr.  Grant  replied  by  return  of  poet  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  accept  Sir  Francis  Bendibow's  invitation,  and 
that  Sir  Francis  might  call  for  him  at  four  o'clock  at  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  City. 

"When  Sir  Francis  read  this  answer,  he  flushed  up  to 
the  root«  of  his  hair,  and  sat  quite  still  in  his  chair, 
staring  fixedly  at  the  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  breathing  in  a  labored  and  irregular  manner.  P^res- 
ently  the  color  faded  out  of  his  face,  and  he  became  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  his  hands  cold.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
told  the  servant  to  bring  him  a  decanter  of  wine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  drank,  though  it  wanted  but 
an  hour  of  dinner.  But  the  baronet  had  been  in  a  ner- 
vous and  anxious  state  for  several  days  past ;  he  had 
been  worried,  probably,  by  some  of  the  exigencies  and 
disappointments  which  are  inseparable  even  from  the 
most  sagaciously  conducted  business  ;  and  he  liad  more- 
over been  seriously  harassed  by  the  odd  behavior  of  his 
son  Thomas,  who,  since  the  night  of  the  Marquise's 
party,  had  not  been  behaving  like  himself.  He  had 
been  moody,  reticent  and  inactive ;  had  attended  no 
cock-fights  or  rat-catchings  ;  had  foregone  his  customary 
horseback  exercise,  and  liad  even  gone  so  far  as  to  re- 
fuse to  drink  more  than  half  his  usual  quantity  of 
wine.  When  his  father  addressed  him,  he  had  replied 
curtly  and  evasively ;  and  yet  Sir  Francis  had  several 
times  detected  his  son  in  the  act  of  watching  him  with 
a  very  intent  and  peculiar  expression.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him  ?  Had  he  contracted  a  secret  mar- 
riage ?  or  had  he  suffered  a  disappointment  in  love  ?  or 
had  he  Ix'en  losing  money  at  play  ?  These  questions, 
which  the  baronet  could  not,  and  his  son  evidently 
would  not  answer,  occasioned  the  former  a  good  deal  of 
disquietude.  But  all  this  would  scarcely  account  for 
his  vivid  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  so  commonplace  a 
thing  as  an  acceptance  of  an  invitation.  Had  he  ex- 
pected Mr.  Grant  to  refuse  ? 

On  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  Mr.  Grant  put  into  his 
pocket  a  leathern  wallet  containing  a  variety  of  papers, 


and  betook  himself  to  the  city.  Previous  to  starting  he 
had  a  short  colloquy  with  Marion. 

"  I  shall  not  return  until  after  you  are  all  in  bed  and 
asleep,"  he  said.  '*  You  must  on  no  account  sit  up  or 
keep  awake  for  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  inquired  Marion,  point 
blank.  • 

'*  Something  which  will  perhaps  give  you  a  chance  to 
display  your  magnanimity,"  Mr.  Grant  answered  with 
a  smile. 

The  girl  gave  him  a  deep  and  somewhat  troubled  look. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  there  are  no  more  mysteries," 
she  said.     *' Nothing  good  comes  of  them." 

''  It  depends  in  some  measure  upon  yourself  how  soon 
this  mystery  is  dissipated,"  returned  Mr.  Grant.  "  Have 
you  no  mysteries  of  your  own  ?" 

*'  Oh,  housekeeping  mysteries — how  to  boil  a  potato, 
or  starch  a  frill ;  I  shall  never  have  any  other  kind," 
answered  Marion  with  a  laugh,  and  turning  away. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  after  a  pause,  "you 
and  I  will  have  a  chat  about  mysteries,  and  perhaps  we 
may  clear  each  other  up.  G<K)d-by,  my  dear."  He  took 
her  hand,  and  drawing  her  a  little  toward  him,  kissed 
her  cheek.     She  looked  at  him,  reddening,  and  said  : 

"  Be  careful  of  yourself.    Good-by. " 

"  Proud  and  jealous,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  him 
self,  as  he  marched  down  the  street  to  the  comer  where 
the  coach  passed ;  "  but  we  shall  ehrcumvent  tliat,  I 
hope.  What  is  the  use  of  my  twenty  thousand  pounds 
if  she  will  not  be  my  daughter  ?  But  there  is  common 
sense  at  the  bottom  of  Philip's  romance,  that  will  coun- 
teract and  persuade  her  stubbornness — if  it  comes  to 
that." 

,  The  coach  came  along,  and  in  due  time  landed  Mr, 
Grant  in  the  city  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  he  had  entered 
Merton  Fillmore's  private  oflice,  which  had  witnessed 
many  sir^rular  revelations,  but  none  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  the  one  which  was  now  going  to  take  place. 

" Good  day,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  rising  ceremoniously 
as  his  visitor  entered.  "  Is  your  business  likely  to  oc- 
cupy us  long  ?" 

"  It  chiefly  concerns  the  drawing  up  of  my  will,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Grant.  "  And  since  the  dispositions  that  I 
wish  to  make  are  somewhat  precise  and  complicated, 
we  may  as  well  put  the  limit  at  not  less  than  two  hours." 

"lam  at  your  disposal,  then,  until  four  o'clock." 
Here  Fillmore  took  out  some  blank  sheets  of  paper, 
which  he  placed  before  him  on  the  desk.  Resting  his 
hands  upon  these,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  meeting 
each  other,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Grant  and  said 
slowly : 

"  Before  we  begin,  I  wish  to  put  one  question  to  you. 
You  will,  of  course,  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  worth 
your  while  to  answer  it." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the  other  courteously. 

Fillmore  paused  a  moment,  looking  down  at  his 
hands.  Then,  raising  his  head,  he  asked  abruptl3% 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  I  had  intended  to  inform  you  on  that  point  as  soon 
as  the  occasion  required,'^  answered  the  old  man  quiet- 
ly. "  The  name  by  which  I  have  chosen  to  be  known 
here  is  not  mine.  I  am  Charles  John  Grantley.  My 
father  was  Thomas  Grantley,  of  whom  you  have  doubt- 
less heard." 

Fillmore  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stroked  liia 
chin.  Presently  he  said,  "  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  spoke 
to  me  regarding  your  identity  a  few  weeks  ago;  and, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  own 
that  I  shared  the  surprise  he  seemed  to  feel  at  your  re- 
appearance in  England." 
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"I  can  understand  that,"  was  the  composed  reply  ; 
^^  but  it  has  always  been  my  intention  to  end  my  days 
in  my  native  land." 

'*  It  seems  you  have  amassed  a  fortune  during  the  in- 
terval ?" 

''  I  have  laid  by  some  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Which  you  now  propose  to  dispose  of  by  will  ?" 

"  With  your  assistance,  sir." 

'•' You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Grantley,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  rules  by  which  society  is 
Tegulated.  I  cannot  suppose  you  to  be  ignorant  that  a 
person  in  the  peculiar  position  which  you  are  under- 
stood to  occupy  might  find  it  difficult  to  establish  a 
«laim  to  this,  or  any  other  property . " 

"1  shall  not  affect  to  misapprehend  your  meaning, 
sir,"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  manner  of 
grave  kindUness ;  "  and  I  will  answer  you  with  as  much 
openness  as  justice  to  myself  and  others  allows.  I  left 
Kngland  twenty  years  ago  under  a  cloud  of  disaster  and 
tH)utumely.  I  chose  exile  in  preference  to  inquiry,  and 
the  results  which  such  an  inquiry  would  produce.  My 
reasons  for  taking  that  course  I  did  not  disclose  then, 
nor  shall  I  willingly  do  so  now.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
I  shall  be  called  upon  to  alter  this  purpose  ;  but,  should 
it  turn  out  otherwise,  I  have  the  means  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  use  them."  Here 
he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  leathern  pocket-book 
which  he  had  placed"  upon  the  table.  "  It  is  far  from 
being  my  wish,  however,"  he  continued,  "to  become 
the  occsision  of  any  disturbance  or  controversy .  I  rather 
^iesire  that  such  small  influence  as  I  may  still  be  able  to 
exercise  over  my  fellow  beings  may  be  in  the  direction 
of  making  some  of  them  happy." 

''  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  contemplate  anything  in  the 
way  of  restitution  ?"  the  lawyer  demanded. 

''No." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  of  course,  in  withholding  your 


confidence,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  coldness  that 
was  partly  assumed  to  veil  his  perplexity.  **  But — is  it 
your  intention  to  present  yourself  hereafter  under  your 
true  name  ?" 

*' There  is  only  one  other  person  beside  yourself, 
to  whom  it  was  necessary  I  should  declare  myself— I 
mean  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  ;  and  I  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  I  in- 
tend at  present  to  be  Mr.  Grant.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
bequests  of  my  will  may  hereafter  necessitate  the  reve- 
lation of  who  I  really  am ;  but  I  trust  that  may  not 
occur  during  my  lifetime.  And,  even  in  the  alternative 
event,  I  doubt  not  the  revelation  could  be  so  managed 
as  not  to  incommode  any  one." 

"Well,  Mr.  Grantley,"  said  the  lawyer,  taking  up  a 
pen  and  turning  it  between  his  fingers,  "  your  attitude 
is  unexpected  and,  so  far  as  my  information  would  lead 
me  to  judge,  unaccountable.  But  that  is  none  of  my 
afiair.  I  need  only  to  put  it  to  you  whether  you  feel  so 
secure  in  that  attitude  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the 
directions  of  your  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  get- 
ting themselves  fulfilled — whether  you  feel  confident 
that  third  parties  may  not  interfere  to  thwart  your  in- 
tentions ?" 

"  On  that  point  I  have  no  misgivings  whatever,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Grantley,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  My  only  ap- 
prehension would  respect  the  principal  legatee." 

."I  will  not  attempt  to  understand  you,"  said  Fill- 
more, smiling  also.  "  If  you  please,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  particulars." 

Hereupon  the  two  entered  upon  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion, into  which  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  follow  them ; 
since  what  is  of  import  in  it  will  appear  in  its  proper 
place.  At  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock  the  colloquy 
ended,  and  Mr.  Grant,  after  shaking  hands  very  cor- 
dially with  the  lawyer,  bade  him  farewell  and  went  down 
stairs.  [to  be  coktikued.] 
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Indade,  Mary  Noolan,  I'm  shurprised  an'  glad  to 
see  ye  this  afternoon,  but  I  kuowed  ov  coorse  you'd 
come,  though.  Throth,  I'm  a  bit  late  meself,  so  I  can't 
say  you're  too  airly. 

Yis,  I've  the  tickets  here  in  me  hand,  an'  I'm  not  to 
give  thim  up  at  the  dure,  mind  ye,  as  they're  good  fur 
the  intire  saison. 

As  we  step  along  I'll  tell  ye  how  I  happened  to  ask 
ye  ter  go  wid  me.  Ye  see  there's  been  a  great  change 
cum  over  our  house  ov  late,  an'  it's  not  to  my  mind  at 
all  't  all,  nor  to  the  masther's  ather,  fur  that  matther. 
Siz  he,  "The  break-a-back  sthuftan'  chiny  an'  sich  will 
do  him  up  intirely,"  but  me  lady  don't  mind  him  no 
more'n  a  kittin,  an'  bedad  he's  no  sooner  out  ov  the 
house  than  she  tosses  things  about  that  me  heart's  nigh 
brf)ke  thrying  to  straighten  thim  up  a  bit  aflher  her. 

God  betune  huz,  there's  nara  carpet  in  the  house,  but 
just  the  bare  boord  floors,  wid  an  idea  ov  a  rug  in  the 
middle ;  an'  mind  ye,  I  don't  ask  ye  to  belave  me,  but 
divil  a  howl  or  corner  that  can  howld  a  pot  ov  dirrit 
hut's  sthuck  that  full  ov  weeds  and  rooshes  an'  the  like 
till  me  eyes  are  nare  out  thrying  to  dust  thim. 

Whisper  now,  and  mind  ye  kape  a  quiet  tongue  in 
yer  hea<l.     I  fear  me  laday's  not  quite  right.     Siz  she 


the  other  day,  ''  Charles,"  siz  she, ''  iv  ye'd  the  'sthetics 
as  I  have  ye'd  feel  wid  me  more  in  all  that  I  do." 
"  Thunder  an'  turf  I"  siz  he,  "I  wouldn't  feel  wid  the 
likes  ov  you,  not  iv  ye'd  feed  me  a  peacock  a  day  an' 
fan  me  wid  the  tail  feathers."  The  ould  villain,  thinks 
I  to  meself,  ye've  no  patience  wid  the  pure  thing,  an'  I 
waited  an  opportimity  to  say  something  consoling  to  the 
creathure  ;  so  the  next  morning  siz  she  to  me,  "Mag- 
gie," siz  she,  "  take  the  tickets  an'  go  to  the  Academay. 
I've  a  curiosity  to  see  how  the  picthers  will  affect  an 
unfluted  mind."  Throth,  I  was  a  little  unsartain  what 
she  meant,  so  I  answered  quite  consaited  like,  **Ye 
seem  a  little  flutthered  yerself  ov  late,  mum,  God  bless 
ye."  "Do  I?"  siz  she.  "Well,  fur  some  time  past 
I've  felt  art  ver}^  intinsely."  "God  forbid  but  ye  may 
soon  be  the  betther  ov  it,"  siz  I,  an'  may  I  die  in  sin  iv 
I  iver  seed  such  a  withered  up  look  as  she  threw  on  me. 
Thin  she  smiled  that  weak  like,  an'  tossing  her  eyes  up 
at  the  ceiling  draw'd  the  long  tail  ov  her  gown  a  fiber  her, 
an'  siz  I  to  meself,  "Margaret  O'Conner,  that  crea- 
thure's  not  long  fur  this  world."  Tome  mind  it's  a 
doulor  she  has  in  her  head,  fur  the  heft  ov  her  hair  seems 
to  bother  her  that  she  tucks  it  up  at  the  back  ov  her 
neck,  an'  the  half  is  clane  cut  off  in  firont. 
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Go  furst,  Mary,  an'  I'll  go  in  along  wid  ye.  Take 
the  book  wid  you,  fur  ye  always  were  an  illegant 
scholar.  'Twas  yerself  could  write  the  beautiful 
letthers  an'  answer  thim,  too.  Good  luck  to  yer ! 
Arrah,  Mary,  fur  the  help  ov  Heaven  what's  that? 
"'A  Roman  Circus'  by  Gerome,"  did  ye  say? 
Where's  that  by,  I  wondher  ?  Howly  powers,  but 
the  Saint  himself  would  have  put  a  sthop  to  the 
likes  ov  that.  A  circus  is  it  ?  an'  thim  rascals  a  fightin' 
there  like  gamecocks.  Not  a  perliceman  in  sight  an' 
thim  thieves  ov'  men  alookin'  on,  wid  the  fat  fellow  in 
the  middle,  in  his  shirrit  sleeves  an'  the  green  on  his 
head,  lookin'  every  inch  ov  him  as  proud  as  St.  Patrick 
wid  his  shamrock.  'Twud  do  me  heart  good  to  see  me 
boy  Pat  walk  in  there  unbeknownst  to  thim.  He'd  have 
thim  bloody  fighters  locked  up  afore  they  could  put  in 
another  lick.  Come  on  out  ov  that ;  it  makes  me  sick 
to  think  thim  haythens  can't  have  a  circus  like  dacent 
people,  but  must  just  thry  to  kill  each  other,  an'  not  so 
much  as  a  clown  in  the  ring  I 

I  didn't  hear  ye,  Mary  ;  say  it  agin.  "  A  Turner  ?" 
Oh,  the  picther's  a  turner,  is  it  ?  Throth,  why  don't 
they  let  it  tum'm  thin?  It  does  mind  me  a  bit  ov 
thim  cards  ov  the  childer's  ye  can  make  nothin'  out  ov 
till  they  go  'round  in  the  whale.  They  hung  it  there, 
I  suppose,  as  the  machine's  broke.  Gorra,  but  I  could 
see  it  going.  Whist  I  will  ye  l^e  aflher  listinin'  to  these  ? 
They're  the  quairest  lot  iver  I  see.  They're  as  thin  as 
a  shillahly  an*  hang  on  to  each  other  as  iv  they  hadn't 
the  consait  to  go  by  thimselves.    I  don't  think  they're 


quite  sinsible.  I  heard  thim  say  awhile  ago  there  wa» 
quality  in  that  picther  over  there,  an'  divil  a  bit  ov 
quality  could  I  see  but  just  a  slip  ov  a  Dutch  girril  pluck- 
ing a  goose.  The  one  wid  the  long  hair  an'  the  wild 
look  in  his  eyes,  siz  he,  ''  they're  in  tints,"  siz  he,  an' 
he  not  lookin'  nigh  the  circus  at  all  'tall,  but  at  some 
haythens  on  horseback,  an'  nare  a  sowl  in  tints  could  I 
see.  They  mind  me  ov  the  one  wid  the  big  sleeves  that 
comes  to  the  house  now  an'  agin  an'  hangs  the  chiny  tea- 
set  on  the  wall.  Give  me  the  book,  Mary  Noolan,  I 
can't  read,  thanks  to  me  edhercation,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
how  the  souitd  ov  that  looks  in  print.  A  derangement 
in  yallow  is  it  ?  Well,  it  loo^s  the  very  reproduction  ov 
it,  or  ov  anything  else  bedad.  I  suppose  he  gave  it  that 
furrin  name  fur  fear  we'd  make  something  out  ov  it. 
Thin  he  may  rist  aisy  in  regard  to  meself,  or  inny  other 
man  fur  that  matther.  I  wouldn't  know  what  it  was  iv 
he  tould  me  himself,  but  there's  a  powerful  sight  ov 
paint  on  it.  'Tis  pity  to  waste  the  material.  He  could 
cover  the  side  of  a  house  wid  the  half  ov  it,  an'  he 
could  look  at  the  picther  afther.  Wather  coolors,  Mary, 
did  ye  say  ?  Leaked  in,  I  suppose.  What's  that  ye 're 
telling  me  ?  They're  painted  in  wather  coolors  ?  Gro 
on  out  ov  that.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  belaving  ye  ?  Will 
I  see  the  itchings  ?  Well,  indade,  I  will  not  thin.  I'm 
itching  meself  to  get  out  ov  this.  Mark  my  words,  an' 
it's  no  wondher  me  lady  has  the  'sthetics  when  she 
comes  to  see  the  likes  ov  these.  I've  got  thim  meself  in 
the  back  ov  me  neck,  an'  me  eyes  are  rolling  out  ov  me 
head  this  minute  wid  them. 

L.  W.  TrLBR. 


The  marvel  of  life  in  any  case  is  too  great  for  us  to 
grasp  yet ;  probably  it  will  always  i*eroain  in  part  an  un- 
solved problem.  We  stand  facing  its  mysteries  so  con- 
stantly that  in  the  common  forms  it  fails  to  impress  us. 
Even  those  of  its  laws  which  we  can  understand  are  apt 
to  pass  unquestioned  and  be  accepted  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  think  how  they  could  be  other  than 
they  are.  That  such  laws  should  exist,  be  made  and  then 
violated,  and  living  things  flourish  in  spite  of  the  viola- 
tion, is  a  problem  which  admits  of  but  one  answer — f.  e., 
that  beyond  all  these  restrictions  which  in  our  partial 
wisdom  we  have  called  "laws  of  life,"  there  is  another 
and  broader  principle  which  is  not  the  less  real  because  it 
is  unobtrusive.  Formulate  this  more  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple, and  it  will  probably  state  that  the  essential  condition 
of  life  is  the  power  of  adapting  itself  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  changed  and  still  changing  external  conditions. 
When  the  change  transcends  what  the  plant  or  animal  can 
endure,  death  follows;  when  within  the  limit  of  endu- 
rance, the  organism  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
When  we  remember  that  from  a  very  few  like  cells  life 
always  starts,  and  see.that  it  ends  in  a  complicated  struc- 
ture of  unlike  parts,  we  can  believe  that  this  law  of 
change  and  development  is  its  very  earliest  manifestation ; 
antl  when,  as  we  fairly  may,  we  extend  tliis  change  from 
the  individual  to  the  succession  of  individuals  constituting 
the  race  or  species,  we  can  well  suppose  that  even  such 
unusual  forms  of  life  as  we  have  found  in  the  parched 
Southwest  might  have  descended  from  the  same  parents 
as  the  plants  which  beautify  our  eastern  landscape. 

This  theoiy  of  development  is  double-edged ;  and  when 
the  charge  is  made  that  in  assuming  its  operation  known 
laws  are  violated,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  to 
deny  its  possibility  is  absolutely  irreverent,  because  it 
limits  that  Creative  Power  we  delight  t<>  think  of  as  Om- 


nipotent and  Infinite.  If,  then,  the  contested  principle 
comes  to  teach  charity  in  thought  and  speech,  it  may  be 
worth  to  the  world  all  the  contests  which  it  has  cost. — J. 
r.  Rothroek. 


"There  are  two  men,"  said  Bridges,  "beside  myselT 
who  are  living  who  can  attest  the  truth  of  my  mouse  story. 
We  three  were  comrades  in  the  Federal  anny  during  the 
war.  One  day,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  on  a  scout 
one  of  our  men  was  killed  in  a  drunken  row.  Having  re- 
ceived pel-mission  late  in  the  evening,  we  took  the  corpse 
to  a  private  house  intending  to  bury  it  the  next  day.  We 
three  were  sitting  up  with  the  body  in  a  room  from  which 
a  stairway  ascended  to  the  upper  floor.  During  the  wee 
hours  we  heard  a  strange  noise  as  if  something  was  moving 
softly  on  the  upper  steps  of  the  stairway,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  gradually  descending.  As  the  light  was  dim 
in  the  room  a  minute  or  more  elapsed  before  we  could  dis- 
cern what  was  the  c^use  of  the  noise,  when  we  discovered 
three  mice  evidently  engaged  in  helping  each  other  to  lift 
or  roll  something  down  the  stairway.  As  they  progressed 
a  step  at  a  time  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  large  hen's 
egg,  which  one  of  the  mice  held  in  a  close  embrace,  allow- 
ing the  other  two  to  roll  him  like  a  ball  from  one  step  to 
the  other,  always  managing  to  fall  on  his  back,  thereby 
protecting  the  egg.  After  reaching  tlite  floor  in  the  room 
in  which  we  were  sitting,  all  three  began  to  roll  the  egg 
toward  an  indenture  in  the  floor,  with  which  they  seemed 
to  have  been  familiar.  The  egg  was  rolled  into  this  place 
evidently  to  steady  it,  while  the  three  mice  proceeded  to 
eat  it,  cutting  through  the  shell  and  soon  emptying  it. 
Now ,  if  mouse  sense  isn't  equal  to  horse  sense,  /  don't 
know  !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 
"ARISE,    SIR   knight!" 

When  the  party  of  neighbors  went  into  his  father's 
room,  Martin  strolled  out  upon  the  porch,  where  he 
stood  in  the  bright  sunshine,  gazing  longingly  after  the 
procession,  now  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  on  its  way 
to  the  village,  which  lay  nestling  under  the  hill  two  miles 
away. 

To  the  boy's  thought,  the  earth's  axis  ran  through 
Skendbah  village.  It  was  only  a  little  hamlet,  consist- 
ing of  a  church,  a  tavern,  two  stores  and  a  few  dozen 
houses,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  great  cities  and 
towns  beyond.  He  himself  had  once  been  to  the  city  with 
his  father,  and  in  the  long  winter  nights  he  had  listened 
with  wondering  delight  to  the  story  of  marvels  which 
his  father  had  seen ;  for  Squire  Kortright  in  his  youth 
had  been  a  wanderer.  Although  he  was  born  in  the 
valley,  his  veins  were  full  of  the  bluest  and  liveliest 
Yankee  blood.  Go  somewhere  he  must.  The  migra- 
tory instinct  was  as  strong  within  his  heart  as  in  the 
barn-swallow  that  brooded  under  the  eaves  of  the  great 
red  bam  his  father  had  built,  not  only  after  the  Dutch 
style  of  his  neighbors,  which  he  readily  recognized  as 
superior  to  that  prevailing  in  New  England  and  ac- 
cepted with  the  true  adaptiveness  of  his  race,  but  also 
of  a  size  and  conspicuousness  to  make  it  a  landmark  in 
the  valley.  He  did  not  go  West.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  many,  all  of  whom  had  flitted  early  from  the  home- 
nest  and  with  sturdy  hands  had  let  in  the  sunlight  upon 
many  a  forest  home  in  the  westward-stretching  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last,  and  the  mother's  heart  yearned 
over  him  and  could  not  let  him  go.  So  it  was  early 
understood  that  he  should  remain  at  home,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  thus  ignored  the  blandishments 
of  fortune  and  the  Great  "West,  should  inherit  the  pater- 
nal acres.  But  he  had  no  thought  of  waiting  quietly 
for  his  patrimony.  He  must  work,  and  work  for  him- 
self. Ilis  father,  yet  hale  and  strong,  with  the  aid  of  a 
hired  man  in  harvest  could  manage  the  farm.  He  must 
go  East  and  work.     He  did  not  know  exactly  what  he 
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would  do — he  hardly  cared.  To  do  something,  to  earn 
money,  to  match  brawn  and  brain  against  gold — that 
was  his  animating  impulse — an  inheritance  his  parents 
had  given  him  before  they  thought  of  bestowing  Para- 
dise Bay  upon  him.  It  was  not  an  ignoble  desire.  It 
was  not  for  money  as  an  end  that  he  wrought.  It  was 
not  mere  greed  of  possession,  but  the  nobler  lust  of  ac- 
complishment. It  was  the  grand  egotism  which  has 
been  the  whip  and  spur  of  American  progress,  the  undy- 
ing aspiration  to  do,  to  excel,  to  work  miracles  for  the 
mere  sense  of  power  that  goes  with  a  completed  task. 

So,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  had  bidden  his  parents  good- 
by  one  summer  morning,  and  gone  with  a  drover  to 
New  York  in  the  place  of  one  who  had  sickened  the 
night  before  at  Rockboro.  He  had  been  at  another  time 
one  of  the  crew  of  a  canal-boat  as  far  west  as  Lockport, 
and  told  with  vociferous  laughter  of  the  funny  "  boom  " 
in  values  that  occurred  in  that  almost  forgotten  bor- 
ough, when  the  canal  first  reached  it  and  developed  a 
water  power  which  many  fondly  thought  would  make 
the  little  village  a  metropolis.  He  had  gone  there, 
touched  by  the  mania  for  speculation,  thinking  to  invest 
a  little  money  profitably ;  but  finding  the  excitement  so 
great  that  the  prices  dismayed  him,  he  came  away  with 
his  money  in  his  pocket— a  fact  he  never  failed  to  men- 
tion with  great  satisfaction. 

He  had  been  to  the  Eastward  too.  With  another 
Yankee  instinct,  he  wanted  to  see  where  his  forebears 
came  from,  to  survey  for  himself  the  surroundings  that 
had  been  made  familiar  to  him  by  the  fireside  tales  of 
his  parents.  He  had  found  the  place  far  up  on  a  rugged 
mountain  side — a  little  patch  of  open  land,  green  where 
the  rocks  gave  the  grass  a  chance  to  grow  ;  a  little 
mountain  lake  glancing  the  morning  sunshine  into  the 
humble  doorway ;  a  pretty  brook,  full  of  speckled  trout, 
gleaming  among  the  alders  as  it  hied  away  to  its  work 
of  weaving  and  spinning  and  turning  and  forging  in  the 
valley  below,  where  it  was  fretted  with  dams,  imprisoned 
in  locks  and  finally  beaten  into  foam  over  groaning 
wheels.  It  was  one  of  those  places  where,  at  the  best, 
subsistence  must  have  been  an  endless  struggle,  yet 
one  whose  quaint  charms  so  impress  those  reared  among 
them,  that  generations  of  prairie  and  forest-bom  "West- 
em  descendants  hardly  release  themselves  from  its  mys- 
tical enchantment.  Ah  I  sweet  mountain  home-nests  of 
the  nation's  fairest  life.  In  the  homes  of  the  Mid-west 
the  farmer's  children  dream  to-day  of  the  fairy-land  of 
which  their  grandparents  tell.  The  herder  on  the  plains 
looks  toward  the  Eastward,  and  feeds  his  fancy  with  a 
picture  of  "the  old  place"  which  perhaps  his  father 
never  saw.   When  he  makes  an  unusually  *'good  thing" 
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on  a  shipment  of  cattle,  he  will  leave  his  **  traps  "  at 
Chicago,  and  go  on  to  visit  this  Mecca  of  his  dream.  He 
will  return  disgusted.  Then  the  thread  of  tradition  will 
be  broken.  Laughter  and  ridicule  will  take  the  place 
of  loving  glamour,  in  telling  the  story  of  his  origin,  and 
from  thenceforth  New  England  as  an  active  inspiration 
will  pass  out  of  the  western  stock ;  thenceforth  they 
will  be  true  and  loyal  children  of  the  plain,  and  will  turn 
toward  the  Occident  when  they  pray  for  happiness,  as 
well  as  when  they  offer  sacrifice  to  Mammon. 

The  boy  who  stood  upon  the  porch  knew  of  the  world 
that  lay  beyond  the  field  of  vision  by  this  tradition,  so 
much  more  real  and  inspiring  than  the  printed  page 
could  be.  His  father  had  seen  and  felt  the  life  of  the 
city  and  the  mountain  ;  had  wrought  in  the  mills  of  the 
East  for  a  season ;  had  made  at  least  one  trip  on  salt 
water,  and  had  seen  the  bright-bosomed  lakes  of  the 
West.  He  knew  that  the  world  did  not  revolve  around 
the  village  of  Skendoah,  yet  it  was  to  him  the  sole  gate- 
way to  the  life  that  lay  beyond.  It  was  the  world  in 
posse.  He  had  been  strictly  reared.  His  father  had  worn 
out  the  vagrant  humor  early.  When  he  settled  down  to 
the  duties  of  life  on  the  paternal  farm,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther thought  of  unrest.  His  life-work  was  before  him  ; 
and  he  took  it  up.  Curiosity  was  smothered  in  that 
hour.  So  too  with  ambition,  change  and  hope  for  bet- 
terment. Hereafter  there  was  no  holiday  in  his  life. 
The  hillside  ferm  was  his  tabernacle,  from  which  he 
had  no  desire  ever  to  go  forth.  He  wore  a  silk  liat  on 
Sunday,  and  was  called  Squire  before  his  thirtieth  birth- 
day. He  was  a  solid  man.  But  the  virus  of  unrest 
that  was  in  his  blood  he  had  transmitted  to  his  son, 
who  saw  the  gay  procession  of  road  breakers  disappear 
around  the  bend  of  the  hill  with  tears  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

Martin  had  been  to  the  bleak,  hill-side  school-house 
-  every  day  it  had  been  opened  since  his  seventh  birth- 
day. He  was  a  good  scholar — all  the  teachers  said  that, 
and  a  good  boy,  all  said,  too,  except  one  who  called  him 
mischievous.  He  knew  all  about  the  hills  and  woods 
and  springs  and  brooks  in  the  neighborhood.  There  was 
not  a  wood-chuck's  hole  within  a  circle  of  half  a  mile, 
that  he  had  not  visited  and  speculated  on  the  dislodg- 
ment  of  its  occupant.  But  his  world  was  getting  too 
small  for  him  of  late.  He  wanted  to  go  through  the 
Grate  Skendoah  into  the  World  Beautiful.  Of  course  he 
went  to  the  village  to  church  and  Sunday-school.  But 
he  took  his  home-life  with  him  there — father  and  mother. 
He  went  now  and  then  to  the  village  store,  but  he  always 
had  some  errand  to  keep  him  company  and  repress  his 
enjoyment.  He  wanted  to  go  alone,  and  at  least  peep  out 
at  the  boundless.  He  had  been  to  Utica,  once,  when 
his  father  was  drawn  a  juror  in  the  court  there.  If  he 
had  been  alone,  he  would  have  learned  a  great  deal.  He 
longed  to  know,  to  realize,  to  subjugate  for  himself, 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  The  inquisitiveness  of  the 
Yankee  is  proverbial.  He  is  said  to  be  prone  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  perhaps  true,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  also  pick  up  more  facts  with  fewer  questions  than 
any  other  mortal.  Occidentalism  always  impels  hu- 
manity to  learn,  to  acquire,  to  do.  The  world-life  in  our 
veins  is  stirred  into  a  fever  which  can  only  be  appeased 
by  action,  knowledge,  achievement. 

The  boy  was  just  beginning  to  feel  this  New- World 
disease.  His  fieither  had  seen  it  in  his  eye  when  he  asked 
to  go  to  the  election  the  day  before,  and  had  shrewdly 
determined  to  indulge  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress 
it.  The  problem  of  government  was  already  before  the 
boy's  mind,  and  his  reply  to  his  father  liad  been  per- 
fectly sincere,  when  he  told  him  he  wanted  to  see  "  how 


a  President  was  made."  Of  course,  he  did  not  exclude 
from  his  anticipation  the  meeting  of  boys  from  all  parts 
of  the  township,  or  the  luxury  of  **  doing  "  Skendoah 
all  alone  for  a  whole  day.  His  dream  had  come  to 
naught.  The  election  day  had  dawned  and  would  set 
and  he  would  not  see  how  a  President  was  made.  It 
would  be  four  years  before  the  chance  would  come  again. 
He  knew  that.  The  political  ferment  that  was  just 
taking  hold  of  the  American  mind  had  left  its  impress 
on  his.  He  knew  the  times  and  seasons  of  our  govern- 
ment far  better  than  the  city  boy  of  to-day  knows  them. 
Four  years — he  wondered  how  big  he  would  be  then— 
what  he  would  have  done,  learned  and  seen,  by  that 
time.  The  loss  of  his  holiday  meant  almost  an  eternity 
of  delay  to  him. 

He  had  not  told  his  mother.  He  knew  his  father's 
illness  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  absent,  and 
he  would  not  add  to  her  care  by  acquainting  her  with 
his  disappointment.  As  he  brooded  over  his  ill  luck,  his 
eye  fell  upon  one  of  the  evergreens  that  stood  beside 
the  path.  They  were  his  mother^s  trees.  She  had 
planted  them  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  they  had 
grown  to  overtop  the  house.  They  were  of  a  kind  then 
very  rare  in  the  country,  and  passers-by  often  stopped 
to  wonder  at  them.  The  seed  had  come  from  over  the 
sea — aj^e,  even  from  that  side  the  earth  that  lies  below 
our  feet,  and  the  name  told  the  story  of  its  origin.  It 
was  written  on  the  little  packet  of  seeds,  which  was 
all  that  the  letter,  that  had  come  so  far  to  the  young 
Squire's  wife,  contained — '*  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  or 
Japan  Mourner."  She  had  kept  the  bit  of  paper,  with 
these  words  written  upon  it  in  a  fine,  manly  hand,  "  so 
as  not  to  forget  the  name,"  she  said  ;  but  she  had  once 
told  her  boy  a  curious  story  of  a  friend  of  her  girlhood 
—a  bright-eyed  but  poor  boy,  who  had  romped  and 
roamed  with  her  about  the  hills  and  valleys,  until  child- 
hood's feet  had  touched  the  borderland  of  Youth ;  who 
had  then  gone  away  to  the  East,  on  foot  and  alone, 
not  to  seek  his  fortune  so  much  as  to  find  the  know- 
ledge for  which  he  thirsted.  He  had  promised  to  return 
when  his  task  was  accomplished.  But  the  years  went 
by,  and  the  girl  heard  no  more  of  her  boy-friend.  She 
grew  to  womanhood.  He  did  not  come.  He  was  almost 
forgotten — quite  forgotten,  by  all  in  the  valley  save  the 
girl  whom  he  had  made  his  special  playmate.  Even  to 
her,  his  memory  had  grown  dim.  Harrison  Kort right 
had  wooed  and  won  her.  She  only  vaguely  wished  that 
Dawson  Fox  might  know  her  good  fortune,  when  one 
day  a  stranger  came  to  her  mother's  house — tall,  fair- 
liaired,  laughing-eyed.  Her  heart  leaped  in  half  recog- 
nition when  she  saw  him,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and 
said  "No,  she  did  not  know  him."  When  he  told  his 
name,  and  stood  looking  as  though  he  would  clasp  her 
in  his  arms  and  devour  her  with  those  hungry  eyes  and 
quivering  lips,  she  coolly  gave  him  her  hand,  and  in 
light,  even  tones,  asked  him  to  sit  down.  She  talked  of 
everything  but  the  old  times,  imtil  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  Then  he  burst  out  with  a  story  of  boy-love, 
effort  and  conquest,  and  told  her  he  had  come  back  a 
man  to  perform  the  vow  of  the  boy. 

The  woman's  lip  trembled,  as  she  told  the  story  to 
lier  son  on  a  summer  afternoon,  sitting  on  the  porch. 
"But  he  was  only  thirteen,"  she  added,  "when  he 
went  away.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  he  would 
remember  me  ?" 

He  was  not  rich  he  said.  She  knew  that,  without  the 
saying.  His  was  not  one  of  the  natures  that  grow  rich, 
except  in  love  and  good  works.  He  was  not  rich,  but 
he  had  worked  hard,  had  studied  diligently,  had  gradu- 
ated from  an  Eastern  College,  was  now  an  ordained 
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minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  been  called  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  of  the  old,  old  world  beyond 
the  great  Pacific,  and  had  come  to  ask  her  if  she  would 
go  with  him — ^be  his  wife.  She  told  him  she  was  to 
marry  the  prosperous  young  farmer  whose  acres  joined 
her  fiither's  land.  She  did  not  tell  her  young  boy  what 
he  said  in  reply,  but  only  that  he  preached  in  the  vil- 
lage church  the  next  Sunday,  and  then  went  away, 
and  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  from  him  since,  except 
by  the  little  package  of  seeds  that  came  a  year  after- 
ward, to  let  her  know  that  he  had  arrived  safely  in  the 
strange  land  to  which  he  was  bound,  on  what  seemed  a 
vain  attempt  to  bring  God's  word  to  thos^  who  would 
have  none  of  it. 

"  He  was  only  thirteen  when  he  went  away  I"  said  the 
boy  to  himself,  as  he  glanced  up  at  one  of  the  drooping 
evergreens  which  served  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a 
dead  love.  As  he  looked,  he  saw  that  the  mass  of  cling- 
ing snow  had  weighed  down  one  of  the  long,  slender 
branches,  until  it  had  split  off  from  the  trunk,  and  was 
now  left  clinging  to  the  tree  only  by  a  shred  of  bark 
and  a  tough  splinter  of  wood  fibre.  The  outer  end, 
thrust  forward  by  the  fall,  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
porch.  The  boy  seized  it,  and  by  a  sturdy  pull  de- 
tached it  firom  its  socket.  Then  he  shook  out  the  snow, 
and  held  the  long  green  branch  above  him  like  a  banner, 
while  he  marched  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the  porch. 
The  banner  was  large  and  the  knight  was  small,  but  his 
plain  &ce  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  a  light 
as  pure  and  steady  as  ever  shone  upon  the  fSsuie  of  one 
who  sought  for  deeds  of  high  emprise. 

His  dreams  were  high — dreams  of  valiant  weU-doing 
in  the  manhood  which  he  panted  to  enjoy.  The  great 
green  banner  taxed  his  strength  to  bear  it  upright  on 
his  shoulder,  but  he  struggled  bravely  with  its  weight. 
Its  tip  brushed  the  ceiling  of  the  porch.  Its  lower 
limbs  dragged  on  the  floor.  It  was  in  ludicrous  dispro- 
portion with  himself,  but  to  his  dream  it  was  the  pennon 
of  a  knight.  He  was  a  squire  who  waited  but  an  op- 
portunity to  win  his  spurs.  His  step  was  springy  and 
his  muscles  tense  with  longing  for  life's  battle.  The 
dead  present  was  but  ashes  beneath  his  feet.  His  dis- 
appointment was  forgotten.  How  a  President  was 
made  concerned  him  not.  In  his  dream  thought  there 
was  no  doubt.  He  was  the  peer  of  him  who  rode  the 
gray  horse  and  "fit  the  Mexicans."  Fancy's  fiery 
chariot  upbore  his  feet — the  gateway  of  the  future  that 
should  never  be  swinging  bade,  and  his  eyes  feasted  on 
glories  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  when  they 
dream  dreams  of  self-forgetful  wonder-working. 

He  heard  a  cry,  and  glanced  swiftly  toward  the  win- 
dow of  his  father's  room.  His  dream  had  cast  out  fear, 
but  the  spectre  of  disease  thus  suddenly  recalled  by  the 
thought  of  his  other's  sickness  blanched  his  young  face. 
As  he  looked  toward  the  valley  he  saw  the  doctor's 
horse  and  cutter  coming  past  the  school  house.  His 
fiu^  lighted  with  joy,  for  he  thought  of  his  father's  pain 
and  thought  relief  was  at  hand. 

Another  cry — now  shrill  and  clear.  Turning  to  the 
left,  he  saw  rushing  down  the  hillside  road  a  pair  of  dark 
blood-bayB  attached  to  a  light  sleigh  that  only  dimly 
showed  above  the  wall  of  snow  bounding  the  track 
the  road-breakers  had  beaten  down.  Their  sleek  coats 
glistened  in  the  sunshine.  The  rich'y  mounted  harness 
sparkled  as  they  moved.  Their  black  manes  flew  back 
from  their  high-arched  necks  in  wild  tossing  waves.  On 
they  came  at  full  speed,  the  loose  reins  flying  from  side 
to  side  as  they  ran*  The  richly  caparisoned  sleigh 
bounded  back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  track.  One  robe 
hung  over  the  dash-board  ;  another  had  Mien  out,  and 


its  red  lining  showed  like  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  white 
track  behind.  A  young  girl  clung  to  the  back  of  the 
sleigh,  her  blanched  face  turned  with  the  fascination  of 
a  mortal  terror  toward  the  frightened  animals  who 
whirled  her  onward  to  destruction.  Shriek  after  shriek 
went  up  from  her  lips.  Far  behind  them,  making  frantic 
gestures  and  uttering  hoarse  cries  for  aid,  a  man  was 
running  so  slowly  in  comparison  with  the  flying  steeds 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  standing  still. 

The  boy  stood  an  instant  as  though  petrified.  Over  the 
white  expanse  he  saw  the  frightened  runaways  come 
with  long  swift  strides  down  the  gentle  declivity  toward 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  Now  he  saw  their  outstretched 
heads  as  they  came  straight  on  ;  then,  as  the  course 
changed,  their  gleaming  sides  with  the  tossing  cockle- 
shell behind  and  its  clinging  white-faced  occupant  The 
light  of  his  dream  was  in  his  eye  ;  his  teeth  close  shut 
and  nostrils  spread  while  his  hand  clutched  nervously 
the  great  dark  bough  upon  his  shoulder. 

Ah,  boyish  squire,  thy  hour  has  come  1  The  prayer 
of  foith  unsyllabled,  the  aspiration  of  a  heart  unsmirched 
by  sin  has  won  from  fete  the  golden  opportunity.  Thy 
budding  manhood  hath  its  devoir.  Do  or  die  I  Stake 
length  of  days  against  thy  dream  I 

He  stood  still,  gazing  at  the  furious  beasts,  each  striv- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  a  mad  race  from  some  imagined 
danger.  They  were  scarce  twenty  lengths  from  the  end 
of  the  pathway  that  led  down  to  the  road.  He  could 
see  their  black  eyes,  the  white  foam  that  hung  upon 
their  Ups  and  splashed  with  light  their  dark  sides.  He 
saw  the  sunlit  steaming  of  their  nostrils ;  he  heard 
their  sharp  snorts  of  terror  as  they  looked  back  at  the 
sleigh,  transformed  by  their  fears  into  a  threatening 
pursuer. 

All  at  once  the  boy  sprang  into  life.  "Whoa  I"  he 
shouted,  sharply  and  imperiously,  as  if  the  terror-stricken 
animals  must  obey  his  command.  The  green  banner 
was  upreared  once  more.  He  dashed  down  the  steps  and 
along  the  path  where  lately  he  had  stood  weeping  with 
vexation.  He  did  not  think — there  was  no  time  to 
think  1  The  banner  showed  above  the  heaped-up  bank 
of  snow  ;  the  knight  was  almost  hidden  in  the  trench. 
"  Whoa  I"  he  cr  ed  again,  as  he  reached  the  roadway. 
There,  almost  upon  him,  were  the  sti*aining  steeds. 
Their  red  nostril  shone,  braced  and  quivering.  Their 
breath  came,  ho  and  spumy.     "  Whoa  I" 

The  ofi*  horse  saw  the  little  Objector  and  his  quaint 
forest  banner  burst  from  the  snow  almost  beneath  his 
feet,  and  shied  with  fright  The  movement  threw  his 
mate  against  the  wall  upon  the  other  side.  At  the  next 
stride  he  landed  in  the  soft,  clinging  mass.  The  boy 
saw  his  advantage  in  an  instant.  His  eyes  flashed  fire. 
The  light  of  battle  glared  in  his  fkce.  He  set  the  bush 
in  rest  as  though  it  had  been  a  lance  and  charged  on  the 
horse  nearest  him.  "  Whoa  1"  he  shouted  through  his 
set  teeth.  The  brute  flinched  and  pressed  his  mate 
farther  and  farther  into  the  snow.  Both  were  flounder- 
ing in  the  white,  untrodden  depths.  The  boy  dropped 
his  bush  and  sprang  at  the  bridle  of  the  nearest.  His 
right  hand  caught  the  bit,  and  the  left  shut  close  upon  a 
lock  of  flying  mane.  The  frightened  beast  reared  upon 
his  hind  feet  and  tossed  the  boy  about  as  if  he  had  been 
a  feather.  The  cruel  iron  shod  hoofs  struck  against  him 
but  he  kept  his  hold.  The  near  horse  floundered  and  felL 
The  one  to  which  the  boy  clung  stood  upright,  stag- 
gered, feU  across  hLs  mate.  Half-buried  in  the  snow, 
both  struggled  with  a  wild  frenzy  that  was  deaf  and 
and  blind  to  everything  save  an  all-possessing  fear  and 
the  untamable  instinct  of  self  preservation.  Under- 
neath the  struggling,  heaving,  snorting  mass,  half  hid- 
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den  by  the  tossing  snow,  beaten,  bruised  and  crushed, 
was  the  boy.  The  overturned  sleigh  stood  on  its  side. 
The  little  girl,  thrown  harmlessly  against  the  yielding 
bank,  had  scrambled  up,  and  half-way  to  the  house  stood 
gazing  at  the  half  buried  pile  of  writhing  limbs  and 
straining  forms.  The  air  was  full  of  shrieks  and  cries. 
Squire  Ritner  and  his  fellows  came  rushing  from  the 
house.  The  mother  flew  shrieking  down  the  path.  The 
Doctor  lashed  his  horse  into  a  run  to  reach  the  scene  of 
the  encounter  he  had  witnessed.  The  drooping  runner 
was  but  a  few  steps  away.  The  horses,  one  above  the 
other,  struggled  and  fought  to  rise.  The  boy,  now  here, 
now  there,  then  hidden  imderneath — could  it  be  he  was 
alive  ? 

Willing  but  cautious  hands  seized  bit  and  rein.  Martha 
Kortright  with  a  woman's  instinct  caught  the  fright- 
ened girl  in  her  arms  and  stood  moaning  with  short  un- 
conscious breaths.  Suddenly,  her  husband,  risen  half 
clad  from  his  bed,  shot  past  her.  His  unshod  feet 
hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  snow.  Before  any  one  could 
cry  out  to  prevent,  he  had  the  oflf-horse  by  the  bit ;  had 
forced  him  back  with  an  iron  grip,  and  reaching  down, 
had  seized  with  his  right  hand  the  boy,  in  whom  his 
father's  heart  was  wrapped  up,  had  drawn  him  half-way 


from  beneath  the  other  horse,  when  the  one  he  had  by 
the  bit  reared  again,  again  fell  &cros8  his  mate,  throw- 
ing the  father  headlong  beside  the  son  and  holding 
both  beneath  him. 

But  in  the  place  of  Harrison  Kortright  stood  now  a 
man  who  was  even  hLs  superior  in  strength.  Younger 
by  some  years,  broad  shouldered,  with  a  square  firm-set 
jaw  and  dark  flowing  beard,  he  was  still  panting  for 
breath,  but  his  face  was  aflame  with  passion.  Seizing 
the  uppermost  horse  by  jaw  and  nostril  he  suddenly- 
twisted  back  his  head  with  relentless  strength  until  with 
a  cry  of  pain  the  animal  rolled  upon  his  back  down  the 
slope  of  yielding  snow,  into  the  beaten  track.  Harrison 
Kortright  rose  with  the  limp  insensible  body  of  his  son 
in  his  arms.  The  doctor  leaped  from  his  sleigh.  The 
neighbors  assisted  the  father  into  the  house.  He  would 
not  yield  his  son  to  any  other  arm.  The  doctor  ran 
by  his  side,  feeling  for  the  boy's  pulse,  and  giving  calm 
directions  as  to  his  carriage.  Mrs.  Kortright  followed, 
bearing  the  little  girl  in  her  arms.  The  stranger,  blown 
and  flushed  with  exertion,  stood  beside  his  horses,  both 
of  which  had  risen  and.  stood  looking  curiously  at  the 
havoc  they  had  wrought. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 
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And  must  I  give  him  up— my  precious  boy  ? 
Ah,  pangs  of  hunger  I  what  are  they  beside 
The  hunger  of  great  love,  that  gnaws  and  wastes 
Unsatisfled  I 

They  tell  me  it  is  wise : 
With  steadfast  lip,  and  eyes  unfilmed  of  tears. 
Let  thy  hoy  go,  they  say  :  'tis  for  his  good— 
And  offer  gold.     Ah,  God,  and  must  it  be  ? 
My  pretty  boy  !    How  fair  his  shimmering  curls  ! 
His  eyes  how  blue  !    And  see,  this  dimpled  hand, 
Whose  dear  caress  so  oft,  in  baby  sport, 
Hath  thrilled  my  swollen  breast,  how  soft  it  lies 
Within  my  quivering  fingers  !    Must  it  be 
That  stranger  hearts  shall  dote  upon  these  charms, 
Saying,  They're  mine!  and  with  fond  words  and  smiles 
Win  my  boy's  love  ?    Alas  ! 

And  yet,  methinks, 
'Twere  well  he  should  be  cared  for ;  taught 
The  lore  of  schools ;  discipled  in  the  arts 
That  give  men  power  with  men.     For  he,  I  trow, 
Is  bom  to  great  deeds,  such  as  heroes  do 
In  the  wild  stress  of  battle,  or  as  they 
Whose  sovereign  will  imperial  States  doth  guide. 
I  would  not  have  him,  like  a  poor  clod,  crushed 
Beneath  the  iron  wheels  of  poverty, 
Forced  for  bare  bread  to  spend  his  boyish  strength. 
And  manhood's  golden  prime. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  1 
My  heart  is  breaking  I    Must  I  give  him  up? 


(jk)od  friends,  who  calmly  say,  '  Tis  wise,  behold 
How  bitter  choice  is  mine !    Do  ye  not  know 
That  mother-love  is  holy?    Would  ye  wrong 
The  memory  of  her  who  bore  you?    Ah, 
To  tempt  me  so  !    Is  it  not  sacrilege. 
Pitting  my  boy's  good  'gainst  my  mother-love? 

Your  gold? — I  spurn  it  1    But  one  sunny  lock 
From  this  dear  head  to  me  were  more  than  all 
The  heaped-up  riches  torn  by  sordid  hands 
From  earth's  ripped-open  bowels !    Sell  my  boy? 
For  gold?    O  surely  ye  do  mock  me  !    Nay, 
'Tis  but  a  sorry  jest.     For  me,  what  good 
To  have  your  treasure,  and  to  lose  my  child? 
For  his  dear  sake  I'd  tear  my  quivering  heart 
From  its  warm  socket — aye,  my  priceless  soul 
To  Satan  barter,  could  it  win  for  him 
The  good  I  long  for  I    But,  to  sell  my  babe — 

Yet — yet — O  bleeding  heart,  that  would  unmoved 
Drain  its  last  life-drop  ere  it  could  deny 
Aught  of  high  good  for  him,  dost  thou  draw  back. 
Nor  dare  to  face  with  strong  and  resolute  will 
This  sacrificial  grief?    O  weary  heart, 
Take  thy  sad  burden,  and,  like  Him  of  old. 
Bear  it — nay,  break,  if  God  will,  undemeatli 
Its  weight  of  sorrow. 

Yea,  so  must  it  be ! 
Widowed  and  childless  to  the  grave  I  go : 
Keep  your  base  gold ! — ^and  leave  me  de8olatt\ 

Thomas  Oakbs  Oobtant. 
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The  Chautauqua  Idea. 

"Chautauqua"  is  said  to  signify  in  the  aboriginal 
"fog"  or  "cloud  lake.*'  If  this  be  the  true  significance, 
which  may  well  be  doubted,  there  has  been  a  notable 
change  of  climatic  conditions  since  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  little  sheet  of  emerald-bounded  water. 

The  lake  itself  is  not  remarkable  in  its  natural  featiu'es. 
Occupying  a  cleft  in  the  northeasteiiimost  spur  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  Lake  £ne,  it 
is  merely  a  narrow,  irregular  basin,  avei*aging  perhaps 
a  mile  in  width  and  extending  some  twenty  odd  miles  in 
lengthy  between  green,  sloping  shores  cultivated  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  pleasantly  broken  with  undulating  hills. 
Groves  of  maple,  beach  and  hemlock  cluster  on  the  hill- 
sides ;  farm-houses  crown  the  summits ;  springs  abound ; 
grass  is  everywhere.  There  is  nothing  striking  about  the 
lake  or  its  surrounding  scenery.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  singu- 
larly deficient  in  notable  features.  One  or  two  of  the  sharp 
furrows  which  the  northward-trending  streams  have  made 
on  their  way  to  Lake  Erie,  furnish  the  inevitable  "  Gulf" 
and  "  Hog's-back"  of  the  Lake  shore  region.  A  little  fur- 
ther away  is  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  cavern  and  a  few  iso- 
lated rocks  that  offer  an  ample  reward  for  the  scramble 
which  a  visit  to  them  entails.  The  lake  impresses  one  with 
a  sense  of  insignificance.  It  lacks  breadth,  turbulence, 
character.  Its  shallowness,  its  reedy  margins  and  general 
placidness  of  demeanor  add  greatly  to  this  impression. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  without  interest  in  its  natural  sur- 
roundings. From  its  head  to  where  it  narrows  into  the 
creek  that  forms  its  outlet,  every  moment's  progress  af- 
fords a  view  of  some  new  combination  of  rich  and  placid 
rural  scenery.  Not  a  rock  or  cliff  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
scattered  groves  are  rich  and  dense  ;  the  intervening  fields 
are  smooth  and  verdant ;  the  orchards  low-hanging  from 
the  habit  of  full  beanng;  and  the  outlet  might  almost 
have  been  transplanted  from  some  cypress-bordered  inlet 
of  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

The  lake  is  almost  a  thousand  feet  above  its  big  neigh- 
bor, Lake  Eiie,  which  lies  some  eight  miles  to  the  north- 
ward as  the  crow  flies ;  and  one  wonders  at  the  depravity 
of  inanimate  creation  that  compels  its  sluggish  waters  to 
dawdle  and  drone  away  to  the  southward,  till  the  Allegha- 
nies,  enraged  at  their  sluggishness,  hurl  them  down  its 
sharp  declivities  and  send  them  off  oil-laden,  smudged  and 
brackish,  down  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi,  and  down  its 
muddy  bed  to  the  steaming  Gulf.  One  would  have  liked 
the  little  lakelet  better  if  it  had  sturdily  insisted  on  cutting 
its  way  through  the  intervening  ridge  and  sending  its 
waters  tumbling  down  into  Lake  Erie,  where  they  natu- 
rally belong.  The  fact  that  it  did  not,  however,  gave  it 
its  sole  historic  note  and  preserved  upon  its  shores  that 
quiet  seclusion  that  fits  it  for  the  use  which  its  name  at 
once  recalls  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  to-day. 

The  historic  fame  of  Chautauqua  rests  upon  a  tradition 
that  the  French  once  fitted  out  on  its  waters  an  expedition 
which  floated  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  unknown  wil- 
derness, marking  as  it  went  the  boundary  between  the  do- 
main of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  realm  of  Pro- 
testant England.  The  tradition  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
sustained,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  French 
voyageurs  made  the  poitage  from  Lake  Erie  to  this  little 
inland  lakelet.  It  in  probable,  too,  that  the  name,  instead 
of  being  of  Indian  derivation,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Chateauquay. 

The  modem  event  which  has  made  Chautauqua  famous 
is  of  a  complex  origin  and  character.  The  Erie  Confer- 
of  the  Methodist  Chureh  acquired  some  years  ago 


the  title  to  a  grove  four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake 
upon  its  western  shore,  for  the  purposes  of  a  camp-meeting 
ground.  After  a  time,  this  was  used  for  a  general  Sunday 
School  assembly,  or  conference  of  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  little  by  little,  through  much  negotiation  and  some 
legislation,  the  title  to  the  original  tract  with  some  ai^oin- 
ing  lands,  amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
was  transferred  to  the  present  corporation,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  self-peii)etuating  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
corpoi*ation  leases  the  ground  to  occupants,  under  certain 
conditions  ;  controls  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress,  and 
has  a  monopoly  of  all  trade  and  business  caiTied  on  upon 
the  grounds,  with  a  special  police  power  to  enforce  their 
regulations.  The  lessee  does  not  thereby  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation,  but  is  ai)parently  subject  to  its 
control. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  an  idea  woithy  of  the  most  thoughtful  attention 
has  attained  a  remarkable  development.  In  the  seventy-five 
aoras  which  compose  the  original  grove,  there  are  perhaps 
five  hundred  cottages  and  boarding-houses,  an  immense 
hotel,  a  dozen  or  so  of  school  and  audience  rooms, — each 
designated,  by  the  way,  by  some  ridiculously  absurd 
name — an  open  air  "Auditorium,"  and  an  "Amphithea- 
tre "  that  seats  8000  people  in  comfort,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  most  conveniently-arranged  audience  room  in 
the  country.  From  about  July  fii^t  to  August  twentieth 
is  what  may  be  termed  "the  Chautauqua  season."  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  number  of  people  on  the  grounds  pro- 
bably very  rarely  falls  below  ten  thousand,  and  is  often 
twice  that  number. 

"  What  come  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?"  is 
the  inquiry  of  the  person  who  beholds  Chautauqua  for 
the  first  time.  Of  course,  the  motives  of  its  visitors  are 
various,  but  its  "atti-actions,"  so  to  speak,  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  classes. 

As  a  watering  place,  its  advantages,  though  not  strik- 
ing, are  peculiar  and  noteworthy.  Its  religious  element 
is  unsectarian,  bright  and  pleasing  ;  and  the  moral  tone  of 
its  habitues  is  of  the  highest  character.  Its  concerts  and 
lectures  fui*nish  entei-tainment  atul  insti*uction,  and  the 
whole  sentiment  of  the  place  is  inspiring  and  wliolesome. 
It  is  neither  a  pleasure  resort  nor  a  camp-meeting,  but  is 
a  place  for  agreeable,  intellectual  recreation,  with  a  sort 
of  implied  religious  coloiing.  The  audiences  which  gather 
here  are  the  most  remarkable  that  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Sober,  earnest,  thoughtful,  they  i-e- 
present,  in  the  main,  the  middle-class  workers  of  the  West. 
"  Give  me  neither  riches  nor  poverty  "  is  the  blessing  that 
has  been  conferred  on  each  of  them.  It  is  a  watering- 
place  for  country-people.  They  come  from  the  farm,  the 
factory,  the  school-room,  the  pulpit,  tired,  earnest  work- 
ers, and  find  recreation  and  inspiration  here.  In  this  re- 
spect the  place  is  unique.  The  idea  prevails  too  much  in 
our  American  life  that  the  summer  vacation  is  for  the  city 
dweller  alone.  The  professional  and  the  mercantile  man 
are  thought  especially  to  need  rest  and  recuperation.  It 
is  a  mistake.  None  needs  recreation  more  than  the  dwell- 
er in  the  country.  The  round  of  duty  is  nowhere  duller 
or  more  slavish,  and  the  drain  of  nerve- force  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  family  of  the  farmer.  The 
country  school-teacher,  minister,  merchant  and  mechanic 
all  need  just  such  a  brief  release  from  the  daily  round  as  a 
week  or  a  month  at  Chautauqua  affords.  ' 

As  an  intfllectual  movement,  however,  Chautauqua  is  pe- 
culiarly noticeable,  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  done,  as 
for  the  demonstration  it  has  given  of  what  might  be  done 
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in  a  new  direction.  **The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Circle'*  is  a  thing  altogether  separate  and  apart 
from  Chautauqua.  So  far  as  its  influence  and  character 
are  concerned,  it  might  just  as  well  have  its  head  centre 
in  Park  Row  as  at  the  lakeside  grove  which  now  consti- 
tutes its  place  of  annual  assembly.  It  was  first  devised 
as  an  added  attraction  for  the  watering  place ;  but,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  incident  has  outgrown  the  idea  it 
was  designed  to  supplement.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  (it  is  a  pity 
Chautauqua  has  not  some  one  to  devise  names  that  do  not 
impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  alphabet  is  about  to  be 
exhausted  !)  is,  in  effect,  a  portable  university.  It  is  true, 
it  begins  almost  at  the  bottom  nmg  of  the  ladder  of 
knowledge  and  has  not  gotten  very  far  up  at  its  best,  thus 
far.  This,  however,  is  of  little  moment.  "The  Chau- 
tauqua Idea,"  m  truth,  though  not  the  thing  tliat  has  re- 
ceived that  name  upon  the  grounds,  is  the  discovery  that 
thirty-t/wtisand  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
from  our  American  life,  young  and  old,  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  can  be  induced  by  the  power  of  co-operation,  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  encouragement,  to  pursue  the  same  course 
of  reading  and  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  books  prescribed 
in  the  Chautauqua  course,  during  a  period  of  one,  two,  three 
and  even  four  successive  years. 

The  course  is  not  at  all  a  surprising  one.  College  gradu- 
ates are  inclined  to  look  upon  it  with  contempt.  It  only 
requires  forty  minutes  a  day  to  fulfill  its  requirements. 
The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  anybody,  can  give  that,  and 
the  results  are  simply  amazing.  It  supplements  both  the 
common  school  and  the  college.  It  turns  the  wasted  mo- 
ments of  a  life,  worn  and  burdened  by  manual  toil,  into 
restful  oases,  full  of  fair  flowers  and  ripe  fruits.  %  By  the 
same  system,  perfected  and  enlarged,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  boy  who  leaves  school  for  business  at  sixteen 
should  not  graduate  at  thirty  a  riper,  better  scholar,  and 
a  stronger  man,  though  he  has  never  had  a  tutor  or  been 
inside  the  walls  of  a  college,  than  his  fellow  who  sweeps 
on  through  the  curriculum,  and  comes  out  at  twenty  a  full- 
fledged  A.  B.  **  Tlie  Chautauqua  Idea  " — ^the  idea  that  is 
greater  than  Chautauqua,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  little 
lake,  broader  than  the  close-ribbed  corporation  whose 
managers  boast  that  *^no  man  can  sell  or  buy  a  pint  of 
peanuts  or  a  newspaper  on  the  grounds  except  with  their 
license,  *'  and  higher  than  the  breezy  hills  in  which  it  is 
cradled, — consists  of  the  discovery  of  an  "annex"  to  our 
American  educational  system  which  is  capable  of  practi- 
cal application  to  tlie  interior  of  every  American  home. 
What  the  system  of  Froebel  has  proved  to  the  primary 
education  of  a  generation  ago,  such  will  the  "Chautauqua 
Idea"  yet  prove  itself  to  be  with  regard  to  the  public- 
school  education,  which  is  so  generally  regarded  by  thought- 
ful men  of  all  classes  with  a  sort  of  surprised  suspicion 
because  of  its  unsatisfactory  results.  Tlie  Chautauqua 
Idea  is  worthy  of  study,  of  sidoption  and  development  by 
the  American  educator,  and,  despite  all  that  may  be  tied 
about  its  neck,  is  destined,  we  sincerely  believe  after  close 
and  impaitial  study  of  its  methods,  to  immortalize  its 
birthplace  and  its  inventor.  It  is  the  American  university 
of  the  future  in  embryo. 


Wasted  Heroism. 
If  De  Long  had  died  for  an  eternal  principle,  and  if 
fVom  his  icy  grave  there  could  spring  the  seed  of  the  mar- 
tyr, the  diary  found  by  his  dead  body  would  not  be  less 
heai-t-breaking,  but  it  would  have  a  most  tremendous 
power.  As  it  is — where  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  Tliis  little 
company,  starving,  sick,  frozen,  dying,  straggle  day  after 
day  over  huge  tracts  of  endless  snows.  The  winds  drive 
them,  the  sunshine  blinds  them.  Thesurgeon^s  knife  cuts 
away  parts  of  their  frozen  bodies.  They  drag  each  other 
over  these  vast  and  cruel  fields.  Tliey  break  through  the 
ice  on  frozen  lakes.  Their  food  sickens  them,  and  then  it 
fails.     Far  off"  in  these  Arctic  regions,  one  by  one  they  lie 


down  and  die,  and  with  broken  voices  the  group,  growing 
smaller  and  smaller,  reads  the  sei*vice,  not  for  the  dead, 
but  for  the  sick.  They  bury  their  dead  under  the  ice  in 
the  water,  but,  at  last,  too  weak  to  even  do  that,  they 
stagger  with  them  out  of  sight  and  lay  them  down.  And 
what  do  these  heroic  men — Franklin  and  Kane  and  De 
Long,  and  all  this  company  dead  in  the  snow — leave,  but  a 
memory  of  bi-avery,  of  heroism,  all  spent  in  a  futile  search 
for  a  shadow* 


A  Sensible  Thing. 
The  bill  to  regulate  immigration  which  has  jNissed  the 
House  is  a  stbp  in  the  right  direction.  It  provides  that  a 
duty  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid  by  the  steamship  compa- 
nies for  each  and  every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  brought  to  our  ports  to  ^efray  the  expenses  of  regu- 
lating immigi-ation  under  the  act  and  for  tlie  relief  of  im- 
migrants in  distress.  Provision  is  made  for  the  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  on  shipboard,  and  for  the  return  in  the 
same  vessel  that  brought  them,  at  the  vessel  owners'  ex- 
pense, of  convicts,  lun«itics  and  idiots.  The  duty  is  made  a 
lien  upon  the  vessels  bringing  immigrants,  and  a  debt  in 
fovor  of  the  United  States  against  their  owners.  The  bill 
is  a  wise  one.  It  meets  a  crying  need,  and  will  receive 
the  hearty  commendation  of  all  intelligent  citizens.  The 
promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  it  has  passed 
the  House  we  trust  augurs  a  speedy  and  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


God's  eye  is  not  color-bllDd. 

A  HUMAN  soul  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Thb  age  is  limp  in  principles,  hospitable  equally  toward  God 
and  Satan. 

Gk>D  comes  near  in  every  soul  crisis  to  shed  the  light  of  Hi: 
face  upon  us. — Heber  Netoton. 

Shadows  He  on  many  fields  of  knowledge,  but  the  light  of  God 
falls  on  the  path  of  duty. — Xetoman  Smyth. 

Human  things  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  loved.  Divine 
things  must  be  loved  in  order  to  be  known. 

Mant  things  pleasant  in  passing  do  not  bear  the  retrospective 
look.  Julius  Scaliger,  one  of  the  most  devoted  scholars  and 
learned  men,  said  when  dying,  ^'  I  have  spent  a  long  life  in  la- 
boriously doing  nothing." — J.  W.  Beach. 

In  modem  times  we  keep  our  lions  in  zoological  gardens  to 
look  at ;  but  for  all  that  we  do  not  lack  resources  by  which  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  prophet.  And  our  wild  beasts  are  not  quick 
to  shut  their  mouths  at  the  coming  of  God's  angel. — J.  L. 
Russell. 

The  human  soul  has  the  conviction,  however  dim  and  unformed 
it  may  be,  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewardcr  of  those  who 
diligently  seek  Hira.  Faith  in  God  is  the  acceptance  of  this  ':on- 
viction.  It  is  a  conscious,  voluntary  act,  whereby  the  soul  passes 
out  of  its  isolation  into  a  fellowship  with  God. — Pres.  Sedye. 

Faith  in  God  Justifies  self  respect  and  a  defense  of  one's  indi- 
vidual rights.  In  the  godless  theory  of  the  universe  men  are 
momentary  products  of  the  nation's  loom,  woven  and  unraveled 
as  they  make  up  the  progressive  woof  of  human  history,  after  the 
pattern  of  a  slowly  perfected  humanity.  The  individual  is  no- 
thing, humanity  is  everything.  But  the  momenta  man  sees  him- 
self in  the  light  of  the  living  God,  he  enters  into  a  sphere  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  work  and  importance. — E.  N.  Porter. 

Where  is  He?  **  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  He  is  there ;  if  1 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  He  is  there."  Wherever  I  am, 
wherever  I  can  go,  or  my  thought  can  wander,  "  His  hand  leads 
me  and  His  right  hand  holds  me."  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  a  time  when  time  was  not,  or  of  a  time  when  time  shall 
be  no  longer,  or  to  bound  space  and  conceive  of  a  place  beyond 
which  no  place  exists,  so  I  cannot  limit  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.  The  idea  of  omniprcBence  is  too  hard  to  grasp,  but  it  is 
infinitely  harder  to  think  where  God  is  not. — ff.  R.  Kye. 

J.  L..  RcssKia.. 
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**  A  Namblbss  Noblbman  "  had  prepared  one  to  expect  far 
better  work  than  any  discoverable  in ''  Thb  Desmond  Hundrbo/' 
the  latest  "  Round  Robin  "  novel.  Of  the  two  heroines,  Honoria 
Desmond,  with  her  half-Spanish,  half-Irish  antecedents,  is  less 
onexpected  and  uncertain  in  action  than  the  second  one,  Naza- 
reth, the  young  bride  of  the  village  doctor,  Manoah  Sampson. 
Cape  Cod  simplicity  could,  by  no  possibility  on  mere  transfer- 
ence  to  another  village,  develop  the  mixture  of  transcendental- 
ism and  estheticism  to  which  Nazareth  passes  with  a  Jump,  nor 
could  the  hero,  who  stumbles  upon  the  scene  with  horse  disabled 
by  awkward  riding,  become  on  the  next  page  the  athletic  and 
superb  creature  with  masterful  eyes  and  manner  and  a  delight- 
fully ritualistic  tendency,  very  fortunate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  unfinished  chapel  of  the  Desmond  Hundred,  planned  by 
Honoria's  Spanish  mother,  is  given  over  at  once  to  his  pastoral 
care.  There  are  small  intrigues  and  flirtations  that  end  at  a 
glance  from  the  masterful  eye  and  word  from  the  more  master- 
ftil  tongue.  The  people  do  precisely  the  opposite  ftom  what 
their  characteristics  would  naturally  involve,  and  the  various 
improbabilities  and  impossibilities  end  in  a  comfortable  solution 
for  everybody.  There  are  pleasing  bits  of  description  and  of 
character  drawing,  but  the  story,  as  a  whole,  is  neither  coherent 
nor  satisfactory. 

Thb  latest  addition  to  Appleton's  "  Library  of  American  Fic- 
tion "  is  **  Di  Cart,"  the  maiden  effort  of  M.  Jacqueline  Thorn- 
ton. "  Di "  is  excellently  drawn  as  well  as  the  struggle  for  life 
under  new  conditions  in  the  South  Just  after  the  war,  the  scene 
being  laid  in  Virginia.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  local 
coloring,  which  is  well  rendered,  the  story  holding  many  amus- 
ing phases  of  negro  life,  and  giving  the  spirit  of  Southern  thought 
and  methods  with  considerable  success. 

So  strong  a  disapproval  came  from  the  critics  who  supposed 
the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  to  have  sat  as  the  original  for  the  hero 
in  "  A  Rbvbrbnd  Idol,"  that  the  author  has  emerged  from  the 
cloud,  in  which  all  anonymous  writers  are  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  announced  that  the  hero  is  re-ally  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ancient,  who 
rescued  various  survivors  of  the  '*  Atlantic  "  disaster  mnny  years 
ago.  Her  avowed  motive  in  writing  the  book  is  to  prove  that 
women  are  fully  as  veracious  as  men,  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  her  argument  being  that  the  man's 
point  of  view  is  one  side  of  the  shield — the  woman's  another. 
The  story  is  entertaining  and  with  some  strong  characterization, 
and  gives  promise  of  much  better  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  future,  but  the  Rev.  Kenyon  Leigh  is  more  often  a  reverend 
lunatic  than  a  reverend  idol,  and  in  the  complications  of  the  story 
unreality  is  the  rulin^v  power.  The  author  is  young  and  has  lived 
a  peculiarly  quiet  and  secluded  life,  and  the  people  of  her  story 
are  somewhat  **  the  children  of  dreams." 

This  is  the  day  of  primers  and  hand-books,  and  often  they  fill 
a  niche  to  much  more  purpose  than  more  elaborat-e  ones.  A 
"  Walking  Guide  to  the  Mt.  Washington  Range,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Pickering,  from  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  precisely 
what  has  been  needed  by  the  many  pedestrians  who  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  distances  or  localities  of  that  region,  both  of  which 
are  given  fully  in  an  excellent  map.  "  Health  Aphorisms,"  by 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  published  by  Bermingham  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  a  sensible  and  Judicious  little  manual,  an  article  on  the 
end  on  sanitary  drainage  being  of  especial  value.  '^  Taxidermt 
without  a  Tbaohek,"  by  Walter  P.  Manton,  Lee&  Shepard,  is 
one  of  the  best  guides  to  knowledge  in  this  direction  ever  printed ; 
and  the  same  firm  offer  "  Hints  and  Helps  for  those  who 
Write,  Print  or  Read,"  by  Benjamin  Drew,  which,  while  it 
will  not  supersede  Bigelow's  little  book,  is  of  equal  value. 

**  LrrBKART  History  of  England.  In  the  end  of  the  Eight- 
eenth and  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  3  vols.,  $1.00  each.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  J.  B.  Lippiucott  <$E  Co.  No  woman  living  equals  Mrs. 
Oliphant  in  versatility,  and  whether  novel  or  a  history  of  Flo- 
rence, or  a  literary  history  like  the  present,  her  work  is  always 
not  only  pleasing  and  graceful  but  accurate  in  detail,  and  with 
constantly  growing  power  of  analysis  and  statement.  The  his- 
tory of  Enelish  Literature  as  a  whole  is  best  given  in  Taine,  and 
with  more  fullness  of  detail  by  Professor  Morley,  but  in  neither 
has  there  been  room  for  such  examination  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
made  of  a  period  which  she  rij^htly  considers  a  new  epoch  in  lite- 
rature, quite  as  distinctive  as  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and 
with  none  of  the  foreign  elements  coloring  that  of  Queen  Anne. 


Her  chapter  on  Wordsworth  is  a  rei^ly  remarkable  study,  and 
the  book  deserves  honorable  place  in  every  library,  its  estimates 
being  singularly  dispassionate  and  Just. 


Since  '*  Rosemary  and  Rue"  no  Round  Robin  novel  has  held 
quite  the  charm  of  **  Dorothea,"  which,  light  as  it  appears,  has 
a  latent  power  far  beyond  what  the  hasty  reader  may  discern. 
The  story  is  of  the  simplest,  the  scene  laid  during  the  Centennial 
days,  with  their  picturesqueness  and  unique  life.  The  heroine  is 
an  artist  who  makes  sketches  from  the  Exposition  for  a  New 
York  illustrated  paper  ;  the  hero  connected  with  the  same  paper. 
There  is  a  marplot  Just  wicked  enough  to  be  mischievous,  and 
conscienceless  enough  not  to  repent,  and  the  young  lovers  are 
tangled  in  a  net  of  her  weaving,  which  falls  away  at  last  leaving 
them  only  half  conscious  that  it  has  fettered.  Underneath  all  is 
a  pathos,  deepest  in  the  happy  ending ;  the  sense  that  even  the 
best  has  been  hopelessly  marred,  and  in  this  union  of  pathos  and 
persiflage  is  chief  the  power  of  the  writer. 

"  Aschenbrcedel,"  the  last "  No  Name"  novel,  and  one  which 
ends  the  second  series  of  Roberts  Brothers'  successful  undertak- 
ing, is  a  book  which  every  young  girl  will  read  with  delight.  It 
is  a  breezy,  healthful  story,  owning  a  heroine  absolutely  uncon- 
ventional but  with  keen  intellectual  tastes  and  a  sound,  sweet 
nature.  Her  experiences  in  a  self-elected  work  in  which  only 
"  real  folks"  in  the  least  recognize  her  quality  and  character  are 
amusing  and  piquaiit,  and  the  slight  thread  of  plot  is  never  tan- 
gled or  weak,  though  there  are  certain  improbabilities  and  cru- 
dities. Miss  Alcott  has  been  suggested  as  the  author,  but  while 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  story  might  easily  be  hers,  one  or 
two  little  mannerisms,  which  have  been  in  the  past  unerring  in- 
dicators, are  lacking. 

A  YERT  bright  and  amusing  bit  of  summer  reading  will  be 
found  in  **  Two  Days,"  one  of  the  "  Hammock  Stories,"  which 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  inaugurated  last  summer.  It  is  a 
page  In  a  boy's  life,  written  by  a  boy 

*  'Just  at  the  age  'twlxt  boy  and  youth 
When  thought  Is  speech  and  speech  Is  truth,  *  * 
and  it  is  a  charmingly  simple  and  straightforward  account ;  a 
genuine  glimpse  into  boy  nature  at  its  best,  to  which  it  is  quite 
worth  while  for  the  student  of  human  nature  to  give  special  at- 
tention. *'SuRF,"  belonging  to  the  same  series,  is  a  breezy 
"  Summer  Pilgrimage"  made  by  a  party  of  tired  newspaper  men, 
BO  breezy  that  one  smells  the  salt  in  the  air  and  will  therefore 
pardon  the  occasional  lapses  into  not  only  looseness  of  construc- 
tion but  even  slang  itself. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Hbinb's  '*  Romantic  School  and  Suabian  Mirror  "  is  announced 
as  the  next  publication  on  the  list  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  with 
whom  every  inferior  book  has  long  since  been  weeded  out  from 
their  catalogue. 

What  particular  affinity  Tamil  or  Russian  have  with  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  productions  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  his  works  are 
being  translated  into  both  these  tongues,  Tamil,  however,  taking 
but  one,  **  Evening  by  Evening." 

The  "  History  of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  Expedition  "  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Newcomb,  the  naturalist  of  the 
party,  who  Is  now  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  reading  the  proofs.  The 
book  will  be  Ailly  illustrated,  principally  from  sketches  made 
during  the  voyage. 

Professor  Nordbnskjold  has  written  a  preface  for  a  very 
curious  book,  two  hundred  copies  of  which  have  Just  been 
printed  in  Stockholm,  "  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo."  The  original 
MS.  was  taken  from  the  library  of  Charles  V  of  France,  and  is  a 
valuable  account  of  the  famous  Venetian  traveler's  adventures. 

There  are  many  books  better  worth  the  setting  of  vellum  and 
gold  Just  given  to  a  small  edition  de  luxe  of  Mr.  Alcott's  '*  Son- 
nets  and  Canzonets."  Subscribers  took  the  whole  edition  at 
$7.00  a  copy,  each  one  containing  photographs  of  persons  to 
whom  the  sonnets  were  addressed,  and  already  it  is  said  that 
$50.00  each  could  be  obtained  easily. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  set  a  fashion  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  prominent  authors  burdened  with  heavy  correspondence.  He 
begs  his  fViends  not  to  trouble  him  with  unnecessary  letters.  **  I 
venture,"  he  says,  *'  to  hint  to  friends  who  may  at  any  time  be 
anxious  about  me  that  the  only  trustworthy  evidences  of  my 
health  are  my  writings ;  and  that  it  is  a  prettier  attention  to  an 
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old  man  to  read  what  he  wishes  to  say,  aud  can  say  without  ef- 
fort, than  to  require  him  to  answer  vexing  questions  on  general 
subjects,  or  to  add  to  his  day's  appointed  labor  the  burden  of  ac- 
cidental and  unnecessary  correspondence." 

A  PAMPHLET  is  circulating  in  England  with  the  peculiar  title 
of  **  Aggravating  Ladles.''  Its  contents  are  a  list  of  151  works, 
mopt  of  them  in  the  British  Museum,  printed  during  the  present 
century  as  "By  a  Lady,"  and  so  entered  in  the  catalogue.  Ac- 
tive search  has  been  made  for  these  over-modest  and  retiring 
ladies,  but  their  Identity  cannot  be  discovered,  nor  Is  it  likely 
to  be. 

**  Slt  Ballads  in  Harvard  China  "  is  the  title  of  a  humor- 
ous vers  de  SociHS  in  the  press  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Mr.  Lambert  Hoi  lis,  the  well-known  Boston  artist,  is  to  be  the 
illustrator,  and  the  book  will  be  almost  unique  with  its  hand- 
some print  and  flexible  cover,  decorated  in  delicate  colors  like 
the  famous  Paris  Art  Amateur  series.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given. 

James  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  poem  **  The  City  of  Dread- 
ful Night,"  who  died  not  long  ago  in  a  London  hospital,  was 
once  In  this  country  for  several  months  as  the  secretary  of  a  sil- 
ver mining  company.  During  the  Carlist  war  he  visited  Spain 
as  war  correspondent  of  an  American  paper.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  heart  and  nature,  on  whom  the  miseries  of  mankind 
weighed  heavily ;  self-taught  in  many  ways,  and  with  a  courage 
that  never  failed. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston  has  sent  to  old  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  a 
copy  of  the  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  and  the  thanks  of 
the  corporation  has  been  returned  by  the  English  official.  "  The 
very  existence  of  the  facts,"  he  says  ^*  proves  that  the  daughter 
city  has  far  eclipsed  in  importance  its  parent,  a  fact  which  the 
parent  city  is  proud  to  acknowledge,  and  hereby  expresses  .its 
sincere  desire  to  ever  recognize  an  indissoluble  bond  of  relation- 
ship, friendship  and  good- will." 

Paul  Hatnb,  the  Southern  poet,  though  long  under  the  pres- 
sure of  both  poverty  and  illness,  is  of  exceedingly  youthful  ap- 
pearance and  feeling.  His  home  Is  a  rude  frame  cottage  in  a 
lonely  wilderness  of  sand  and  stunted  pines,  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Before  the  war  he'  had  wealth  and  lived 
in  good  style,  but  lost  then  .not  only  property  but  health,  and 
having  moved  into  this  desolate  spot  with  wife  and  invalid  son 
they  live  there  as  they  can.  Their  library  and  general  living 
room  is  nearly  papered  with  wood-cuts  from  magazines  and 
papers,  and  there  are  shelves  full  of  books,  but  no  other  adorn- 
ment. 


MIGMA. 

One  royal  claimant  who  is  not  Impecunious  has  just  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Count  de  Chambord,  who  has  presented  the  Pope 
with  ten  thoqsand  francs,  for  what  purpose  Is  not  stated. 

One  fact  about  Garibaldi,  whose  name  is  just  now  the  centre 
of  interest,  is  not  generally  remembered,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
taking  occasion  to  remind  its  readers  that  he  was  bom  and  regis- 
tered a  Frenchman. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Gambetta  as  suffering  from  the  fear 
of  assassination,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  his  friend,  M.  Cames- 
casse,  Prefect  of  Police,  has  detailed  a  body  guard  who  watch 
his  house  day  and  night. 

The  present  British  Consul-Gteneral  in  Egypt,  Sir  E.  B.  Malet, 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  unpleasantly  active  life,  is  experiencing 
revolution  for  the  second  time,  having  been  in  Paris  throughout 
the  siege.  Previous  to  that  he  was  attach^  to  Lord  Lyons  at 
Washington. 

The  office  of  judge  of  the  great  races  it  Epsom,  the  Derby 
and  Oaks,  is  practically  entailed.  The  present  incumbent,  John 
Francis  Clark,  has  held  the  position  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  for  forty-six,  and  he  will 
probably  be  succeeded  by  his  son. 

In  these  days  of  changes  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  a  pastorate 
like  that  of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  golden  wedding  has 
lately  been  celebrated  in  Cincinnati.  Half  a  century  and  more 
has  passed  since  he  accepted  his  present  charge,  twenty-flve  years 
of  it  having  been  in  total  blindness. 

Charles  Bradlauoh  has  labored  for  a  long  time  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  into  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  is  still  an  open 


question  whether  he  will  ever  take  bis  place  in  the  coveted  seat. 
There  is  balm  for  the  wound,  however,  in  America,  or  would  be 
had  he  not  just  declined  an  offer  of  $10,000  to  lecture  here  for  a 
short  season.    The  name  of  the  offerer  or  offerers  is  not  given. 

The  latest  announcement  as  to  M.  Damala,  the  husband  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Is,  that  he  is  studying  every  available  book  on 
dueling,  pistol  shooting,  rapier  practice,  etc.,  and  that  the  chief 
variation  in  this  course  of  investigation  is  target  shooting  and 
much  handling  of  foils,  all  of  which  Indicates  a  not  unfounded 
apprehension  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 

The  Czar's  apartments  at  Gat£china  are  warmed  by  wood  fire« 
alone,  and  it  Is  now  said  that  so  great  Is  the  terror  of  assassina- 
tion, by  means  of  explosive  matter  introduced  into  the  wood, 
that  the  Emperor  prepares  it  all  with  his  own  hands.  The  logs 
are  brought  in  under  guard,  and  for  a  time  each  day  Alexander 
III,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  saws  and  splits  them,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  carrying  them  in  to  the  imperial  wood-bin. 

RiTMOR  has  always  insisted  that  "  Ouida,"  the  name  by  which 
Misp  Louisa  de  la  Rame  is  best  known,  was  formed  from  the  ex- 
pression, **oui,  da."  The  author  contradicts  this,  and  after  a 
modest  statement  that  her  **  own  name  is  fully  as  well  known 
from  Tobolsk  to  Tangier  as  that  of  Cherbullez  or  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,"  goes  on  to  state  that  **  Ouida  "  is  dimply  her  own  baby  pro- 
nunciation of  Louisa. 

A  rather  mixed  despatch  was  the  one  sent  to  the  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati  by  the  late  William  Dennison,then  Governor  of  Ohio, 
on  the  night  of  the  November  election  of  1860.  The  Nell  House 
at  Columbus  was  on  fire,  and  as  the  town  was  poorly  supplied 
with  fire-engines  tiie  Governor  asked  for  help  and  sent  the  news 
in  the  following  words,  still  preserved :  "  The  Nell  House  is  on 
fire.  Lincoln  has  carried  Ohio  by  50,000  majority.  Send  two 
fire-engines  to  put  it  out." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Twitchell  Is  credited  with  this  story  of  a  recent 
experience  of  Mr.  Howells.  He  was  in  the  same  car  with  him, 
on  an  Eastern  railway,  when  a  bright  young  girl  came  along  and 
eat  down  by  him  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  Said  she  :  *^  We 
have  been  taking  a  summer  trip  and  we  have  adopted  '  Their 
Wedding  Journey '  (one  of  Howells'  most  popular  works)  for 
our  guide-book.  We  have  been  to  all  the  places  mentioned  and 
have  been  delighted  at  all  points.  Oh !  how  I  would  like  to 
know  the  author  I  Did  you  ever  see  him?"  Howells,  who  Is  a 
bashful  man,  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  but  had  to  acknowledge, 
under  the  heavy  rattling  fire,  that  he  had  "  seen"  hira ;  but  at 
the  next  station  he  got  out,  pretending  that  his  journey  was 
ended,  and  got  into  another  car  I  And  she  will  never  know  that 
she  also  had  ^^  seen  "  him  ! 

Another  unprinted  letter  from  Carlyle  has  been  found.  It 
was  written,  while  studying  in  Edinburgh,  to  a  fellow-student, 
and  shows  his  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind  even  at  that 
early  stage  :  "  Excepting  one  or  two  individuals,  I  have  little 
society  that  I  value  very  highly,  but  books  are  a  ready  and  effec- 
tual recourse.  May  blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  Cadmus,  the 
Phoenicians,  or  whoever  it  was  that  invented  books !  I  may  not 
detain  you  with  the  praises  of  an  art  that  carries  the  voice  of 
man  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  and  to  the  latest  generations, 
but  it  is  lawful  for  the  solitary  Mright  to  express  the  love  he  feels 
for 'those  companions  so  steadfast  and  unpresuming,  that  go  or 
come  without  reluctance,  and  that,  when  his  fellow-animals  are 
proud,  or  stupid,  or  peevish,  are  ever  ready  to  cheer  the  languor 
of  his  soul  and  gild  the  barrenness  of  life  with  the  treasures  of 
bygone  times." 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  an  association  just  formed 
in  London  for  the  suppression  of  juvenile  smoking,  and  every 
one  wonders  what  methods  will  be  adopted.  Cheap  smoking  is 
more  possible  here  than  abroad,  since  the  introduction  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  "  boys  begin  to  smoke 
young  because  they  are  bored.  That  Is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.  German  and  French  schools,  where  the  boys  loaf,  show  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  smokers  than  English  schools,  where 
the  boys  play  games.  The  children  of  the  poor,  who  have  few 
recreations,  begin  to  smoke  much  younger  than  the  children  of 
the  rich,  who  have  plenty.  The  best  thing  the  new  society  can 
do  is  to  baek  up  heartily  every  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  places  and  supply  the  means  of  healthy  recreation  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  If  they  want  to  see  what  may  be  done  in 
that  direction,  they  might  do  worse  than  make  an  expedition  to 
the  very  successful  playground  in  Whitechapel,  which  has  now 
been  open  for  two  years." 
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A  Resurrection. 

LoNO  ago  in  a  dull  old  street,  making  part  of  an  equally  dull 
and  colorless  part  of  old  New  York,  a  very  solitary  child  ex- 
tracted such  amusement  from  life  as  forty  feet  of  back  yard 
could  afford.  His  **  forbears  "  were  all  of  that  monotonous,  un- 
ideaed  respectability  far  more  common  iti  our  great  cities  than  is 
often  believed  ;  the  class  of  people  who  live  In  a  routine  fixed 
and  immovable  beyond  conception,  regarding  the  city  merely  as 
a  more  concentrated  method  of  making  life  more  convenient 
than  the  country  would  admit,  going  to  market,  to  church  and 
to  prayer-meeting  at  a  fixed  moment  the  year  through  ;  indulg- 
ing at  rare  intervals  in  a  decorous  tea  party,  but  content  as  a 
whole  with  tne  family  resources. 

We  hear  often  of  British  stolidity  and  the  colorless  character 
of  daily  life  for  the  middle  class,  but  are  apt  to  think  that  In 
our  more  volatile  America  such  existence  would  be  impossible. 
Yet  it  is  not,  and  even  to-day,  with  the  rush  and  whirl  of  a  gretft 
city  always  about  them,  many  go  their  way  impervious  to  any 
thrill  of  this  intense  nineteenth-century  life,  and  conservative  In 
a  fashion  which  has  none  of  the  outward  beauty  of  English  con- 
servatism, but  is  content  with  a  dreariness  In  home  and  every  ex- 
ternal appointment  only  to  be  realized  by  one  who  has  actually 
dwelt  In  its  midst. 

The  child  had  come  into  these  narrow  lives  a  pale,  silent,  old- 
fashioned  little  object,  with  something  half  uncanny  in  his  keen, 
observant  eyes.  The  family  routine  went  on  unaltered.  There 
was  no  time  for  amusement  beyond  an  occasional  going  to  mar- 
ket. There  were  no  children's  books,  and  It  was  not  In  any  case 
a  housebold  with  an  affinity  for  books.  The  child  sat  in  his 
small  rocking-chair  and  listened  to  the  subdued  talk  that  went 
on  occasionally,  growing  a  little  paler,  a  little  more  uncanny  all 
the  time,  till  one  cftiy  whcta  a  country  cousin  appeared,  and  hor- 
rified that  anything  so  old  and  weazened  could  call  itself  a  boy, 
b^gcd  that  he  might  go  home  Mrith  her. 

There  was  Infinite  objection,  but  her  point  was  finally  carried, 
and  the  child  found  himself  suddenly  In  a  country  village,  a 
great  garden  about  the  house,  a  family  dog  and  cat,  a  cow,  an 
old  horse  and  all  the  belongings  of  village  life.  Old-fashioned 
flowers  were  all  about,  and  the  old-fashioned  boy  sat  down  in  the 
path  by  a  bed  of  spice  pinks  and  looked  at  them,  his  hands 
folded  and  a  species  of  adoration  on  his  face. 

**  Pick  some,'' said  the  cousin  ;  "  pick  as  many  as  you  want." 

"Pick  them ?"  repeated  the  old-fashioned  boy.  "I'm  afraid 
to.     Ain't  they  God's?" 

An  hour  later  the  seven  years'  crust  had  broken  once  for  all, 
and  the  child  who  had  to  be  put  to  bed  utterly  exhausted  fVom 
his  scrambles  through  and  over  every  unaccustomed  thing,  be- 
gan to  live  the  first  day  of  real  child-life.  When  the  time  came 
for  hia  return  he  begged  with  such  a  passion  of  eagerness,  such 
storms  of  sobs  and  cries  for  longer  stay,  that  the  unwilling  aunt 
and  grandmother  left  him  there,  and  finding  the  transformation 
when  he  did  return  beyond  either  comprehension  or  manage- 
ment, sent  him  back  to  the  life  he  craved. 

To^ay  he  Is  one  of  the  first  names  among  American  painters, 
though  only  Heaven  knows  how  the  possibility  of  such  develop- 
ment found  place  in  this  strange  off-shoot  of  a  Philistine  race. 
But  he  counts  his  own  birthday  from  the  hour  when  the  first 
•enae  of  sky  and  grass  and  flowers  dawned  upon  him  and  he 
looked  upon  the  garden  that  he  thought  truly  God  had  planted. 

The  child  to  whom  such  gift  has  never  come  Ib  defrauded  and 
wronged.  Not  all  will  reap  such  harvests  from  new  sights  and 
sounds,  but  health  and  a  new  perception  wait  for  every  new- 
comer, and  the  child  who  has  grown  up  shadowed  by  city  walls, 
w  ith  no  knowledge  of  anything  beyond,  has  lost  the  best  of  its 
little  life.  People  who  can  come  and  go  at  will  have  little  con- 
ception of  what  even  a  week  Is  to  the  puny  and  forlorn  children 
of  a  crowded  city  ward.  A  sick  child  may  appeal  to  their  sym- 
pathies and  money  be  given  readily  for  a  seaside  home  perhaps, 
but  that  the  well  may  be  equally  In  need  is  not  considered. 

Yet  the  "Fresh  Air  Fund  "of  New  York  or  the  "Country 
Week  "  of  Philadelphia — the  latter  city  having  been  first  mover 
m  this  most  tender  of  its  many  tender  and  I>eautiful  charities — 
Is  a  means  of  grace  the  benefit  of  which  Is  something  Incalcula- 
ble. Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  be  at  a  station  when  a  car- 
load of  children  are  lieing  sent  out  and  watch  the  sullen  or  pre- 


tematurally  acute  faces,  each  one  with  the  unmistakable  tene- 
ment-house look  stamped  there  by  bad  food,  bad  air,  bad  every- 
thing. Then  come  again  a  fortnight  later  and  see  the  transfor- 
mation, every  child  weighed  down  with  Its  personal  collection  of 
stones  and  sticks  and  green  fruit  and  everything  that  has  seemed 
to  it  precious  and  claimable.  A  new  sense  has  been  born.  They 
have  found  there  Is  something  better  than  bricks,  and  more  and 
more  the  numbers  swell  of  those  who  from  this  bit  of  country 
life  are  filled  with  desire  for  more,  and  beg  to  be  sent  West  in  one 
of  the  many  companies  that  have  gone  out  to  become  good  and 
honored  citizens. 

This  is  hardly  a  charity.  Is  it  not  rather  self-protection  !  Men 
and  women  in  the  slums  are  beyond  much  power  of  ours  for  re- 
construction or  reformation,  but  the  children  can  be  Influenced 
still.  And  so  let  every  one  who  looks  with  apprehension  at  the 
daily  criminal  record  and  wonders  what  had  better  be  done,  re- 
member that  a  very  small  sum  will  be  one  means  of  giving  a 
possible  chance  to  some  child  bom  to  all  evil,  whose  first  sense 
of  something  better  will  come  not  through  school  or  mission,  but 
through  the  silent  teaching  unconsciously  working  In  them, 
through  every  breath  of  fresh,  pure  air,  every  sight  of  blue  sky 
and  sunshine  and  green  grass  and  trees.  A  "  country  week  " 
can  come  from  a  very  small  sum,  but  It  Is  an  Investment  on 
which  Interest  Is  unending,  and  whoever  has  once  made  it  will 
find  that  the  pleasure  Is  not  for  the  child  alone,  and  that  life 
opens  up  more  possibilities  than  had  come  even  to  one's  deepest 
dreams. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *  A  HOUSBKBBPEK,  burled  in  fluff,  desires  to  know  if  Uiere  Is  any  way 
in  which  pillows  can  be  emptied  Into  new  ticks  without  this  inostunhi^py 
result?'* 

Certainly,  and  a  very  comfortable  way,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  as  easy  as  It  is  comfortable.  Rip  open  one  end  of  the  pll- 
low  and  baste  the  ends  of  the  new  and  old  cases  firmly  together, 
using  a  strong  thread.  Then  shake  the  feathers  from  one  to  the 
other  and  there  will  be  no  fiying  of  down  beyond  some  Inevitable 
but  easily  picked  up  bits  when  the  basting  thread  Is  pulled  out. 

'  *I  have  heard  that  every  variety  of  soap  is  now  adulterated  and  shall 
be  glad  to  know  through  the  columns  of  Our  Continent  in  Just  what 
way.  J.  V.  8.,  Westchester,  Pa.'» 

A  recent  article  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  ChemUtry  covers  this 
ground  very  thoroughly : 

"  There  are  certain  stages  In  fhtud  at  which  the  public  stop 
condemning  the  actor  and  are  lost  in  admiration  at  his  audacity. 
Certain  of  the  soap-makers  have  passed  the  stage  of  secret  adul- 
teration, and  actually  glory  in  their  skill  In  palming  off  upon  an 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  public  articles  which  are  soap  only  is 
the  name. 

"  At  the  very  outset  of  our  investigations  we  are  met  by  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  soap. weighs  but  twelve  ounce*.  This  Is 
said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  an  enterprising  New  York 
firm,  which  sold  to  the  grocers  seventy-five  pounds  of  soap  neatly 
cut  Into,  one  hundred  pieces.  They  did  not  wish  to  underbell 
their  friends  nor  to  commit  any  fraud  ;  they  merely  explained  to 
the  grocer  how  he  could  sell  a  pound  of  soap  for  less  than  his 
neighbor,  and  thus  secure  trade.  This  Is  a  comparatively  new 
fraud,  and  one  that  has  in  a  measure  cured  Itself,  because  the 
price  corresponds  now  to  the  weight. 

"  An  older  idea  than  this  Is  adulteration  with  water.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  Is  most  successful  in  the  business 
who  can  incorporate  the  most  water  in  the  soap  and  still  have  it 
retain  Its  form.  This  adulteration  can  easily  be  detected*  by  dry- 
ing It,  first  at  a  gentle  heat  and  then  at  212^  Fah.,  having  pre- 
viously reduced  the  soap  to  fine  shavings. 

"  The  next  adulteration,  and  one  which  has  many  defenders, 
Is  the  use  of  rosin  instead  of  fat  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soap. 
This  use  of  rosin  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place  from  the 
fact  that  rosin  was  cheap  and  could  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soap.  A  rosin  soap  Is  first  made  by  dissolving  the  rosin  In  sal 
soda  or  caustic  soda,  and  then  mixing  the  soap  thus  formed  with 
ordinary  tallow  soap.  Some  of  the  most  expert  at  this  business 
have  succeeded  In  thus  Introducing  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  roshi 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  tallow.  This,  with  rosin  and  sal  soda 
at  about  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  while  the  soap  sells 
for  five  or  six,  yields  a  reasonable  profit.  But  it  may  be  safely 
asserted — and  the  assertion  will  be  sustained  by  the  best  soa|)- 
makers — that  rosin  Is  of  no  benefit  in  a  soap,  and  is  often  a  posi- 
tive injury.  The  detection  of  rosin  is  comparatively  easy,  as  It 
always  betrays  itself  by  the  smell.  The  quantitative  estimation 
of  it  is,  however,  quite  diflftcult,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  a 
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chemist.  Another  common  adulterant  is  finely-ground  talc  or 
marble  dust.  These  are  mere  make-weight«,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  their  admixture.  I  recently  heard  of  a  manufacturer 
who  boasted  that  he  had  been  able  to  introduce  over  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  adulteration  in  his  soap,  exclusive  of  the  rosin. 
A  good  hard  soap  should  not  contain  over  twenty  per  cent, 
of  water ;  should  dissolve  completely  in  hot  water,  giving  a  fluid 
that  is  nearly  clear,  and  should  have  no  disagreeable  smell. 

*^  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  ollcn  added  to  soap  to 
conceal  the  poor  quality  of  the  tallow.  Some  makers  are  in  the 
habit  of  incorporating  conbiderable  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  soda  in  their  soaps.  These  are  cheap,  and 
also  enable  the  soap  to  hold  much  more  water.  If  too  much  of 
either  is  used  it  is  apt  to  effloresce  and  appear  as  a  white  incrus- 
tation on  the  surface  of  the  soap.  These  salts  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  appropriate  tests.  A  drop  of  acid  causes  the  carbo- 
nate to  effervesce.  If  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  the  fats  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered, 
chloride  of  barium  will  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
the  filtrate." 
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Novelties  in  Neckwear. 

To  be  well  shod,  well  gloved  and  have  the  hair  well  dressed 
are,  says  the  French  proverb,  the  first  requisites  of  a  perfect 
toilet.  Neat  and  pretty  neckwear  is,  however,  still  more  Im- 
portant than  these.  Shabby  gloves  and  ill-fitting  shoes,  nay,  even 
disshevelcd  hair,  may  be  forgiven  sooner  than  a  soiled  collar  or 
a  crumpled  frill. 

It  is  in  summer  that  the  need  and  charm  of  pretty  neck  ar- 
rangements are  most  felt.  The  bright  sun  seems  to  necessitate 
something  fresh  and  pretty  at  the  throat,  something  which  shall 
look  cool  and  be  becoming,  and  rest  the  eye. 

This  season  there  are  so  many  pretty  styles  to  choose  from  that 
one  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  to  wear.  Fichus  of  all 
sort«  are  fashionable,  from  the  small  collarette  and  jabot  to  the 
large  Marie  Stuart  pelerine  with  long  ends  knotted  in  front,  or 
crossed  plainly  over  the  bosom  and  tied  behind. 

Large  round  collars  of  lace  in  frills  one  above  the  other  on  a 
net  foundation,  with  a  ruche  at  the  neck  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  throat,  are  popular  and  almost  univer- 
sally becoming.  The  scarf  arrangement,  introduced  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  suffers  with  an  affection  of  the  throat 
and  always  dresses  her  neck  high,  continues  in  vogue.  This  con- 
8ists  simply  of  a  lace  scarf  of  net  edged  with  lace,  wound  round 
and  round  the  neck  with  the  ends  falling  in  front,  and  fastened 
either  with  a  flower  or  a  brooch.  Black  or  white  lace  either  may 
be  used  for  this.  Indeed  black  lace  worn  without  any  white  in- 
side  is  constantly  growing  in  favor  for  neck  wear.  To  perfect 
complexions  it  is  exquisitely  bec<>ming,  but  those  who  are  not 
thus  blessed  should  beware  of  unrelieved  black  at  the  throat. 

Neckerchiefs  of  mull,  polka  dotted,  in  dots  of  any  color  on  a 
white  ground,  flowered,  embroidered  or  plain,  are  almost  a  fu- 
rore this  season,  and  are  at  once  pretty,  becoming  and  cheap. 
Dark  grounds  with  wliite  dots  are  very  effective,  while  the  white 
kerchief  with  large  white  embroidered  dots  are  perhaps  most 
stylish  of  all. 

A  pretty  flchu  may  be  easily  made  at  home  of  lace  and  mull. 
For  this  you  must  have  a  square  of  mull  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 
each  way.  Trim  it  with  lace  all  round  holding  the  lace  just  full 
enough  to  set  well,  except  at  the  corners,  where  it  must  of 
course  be  very  full  in  order  not  to  hoop.  In  sewing  on  the  lace, 
remember  that  one  point  is  to  turn  shawlwlse  over  the  other  and 
therefore  the  mode  of  t^ewing  must  be  reversed  in  order  to  have 
the  two  points  with  the  seam  underneath.  Mirccourt,  Mauresque 
or  Oriental  lace — any  lace  in  fact  with  a  pretty  design  and  irregru- 
lar  edge — suits  such  a  flchu.  In  wearing,  it  may  be  arranged  in 
various  ways.  For  one,  let  the  point  of  the  triangle  fall  in  front, 
cross  the  two  ends  at  the  back  of  your  neck  and  bring  them 
round  in  front.  Do  not  pull  the  fichu  flat  in  front,  but  puff  it  up 
into  littlf  wavy  folds.  Pin  the  ends  where  they  cross,  and  taking 
the  extremity  of  the  left  hand  end  cross  it  slanting  up  to  the 
right.  Then  take  the  other  end  and  fasten  it  straight  across  the 
front.  This  gives  an  airiness  of  lace  and  mull  around  your  neck 
with  a  point  in  front.  Pin  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  lace,  either 
low  or  high,  in  front  or  a  little  to  one  side,  whichever  is  most  be- 


coming. The  same  fichu  may  be  worn  as  a  Dolly  Varden  ker- 
chief, or  is  fastened  at  the  throat  and  the  ends  draped  in  a  jabot. 
If  more  lace  and  less  muslin  is  desired,  trim  off  the  points  of  the 
triangle  when  the  muslin  is  folded  in  shawl  shape,  as  narrow  as 
you  like,  making  it  oblong  instead  of  pointed. 

The  Marguerite  collar  is  a  new  French  fancy,  a  deep  round 
collar  with  soft  India  mull  puffed  perpendicularly  on  r.  founda- 
tion with  narrow  lace  arranged  in  spirals  between  the  puffs  and 
wider  lace  in  the  same  pattern  edging  it.  A  knot  of  ribbon  in 
long  loops  and  ends  fastens  it  in  front. 

The  Directoire  is  a  novelty  described  in  recent  English  fashion 
journals.  This  is  made  of  white  renaissance  lace  with  very  open 
embroidered  inserting  banded  between.  On  very  handsome  col- 
lars this  inserting  is  of  chenille  dotted  with  pearl  beads.  The 
large  cape-like  collar  is  made  of  three  rows  of  wide  lace,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  frill  is  a  band  of  inserting  run  through  with 
black  velvet  ribbon.  This  Is  repeated  with  the  band  at  the  throat, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  fastened  under  a  bow  with  long  loops  and 
ends. 

As  heretofore  stated  large  bows  of  mull  and  muslin  are  wholly 
p<u^.  Instead,  ribbon  bows  are  worn,  or  else  the  narrow  dress 
(;ollar  fastens  over  a  linen  band  with  a  brooch.  When  dresses 
have  large  collars  there  is  usually  a  narrow  standing  collar  also 
inside.  This  may  be  either  a  straight  band  of  the  dress  material 
K)unded  in  front,  or  bias  with  broken  ends  in  the  English  fash- 
ion. Round  linen  collars  turning  down,  with  a  knot  of  ribbon 
in  front  are  very  fashionable  for  misses. 

An  entirely  new  neck  arrangement  is  a  straight  piece  of  Du- 
chesse  lace,  Mirecourt  lace,  or  very  fine  embroidery  in  lace  pat- 
tern turned  down  over  the  narrow  dress  collar  and  continued 
down  the  front  of  the  dress  either  half-way  or  to  the  waist,  the 
end  being  tucked  into  the  dress  under  a  bow  or  bouquet.  A  lace 
pin  fastens  the  dress  at  the  throat. 

White  cr^  lisse  frills  are  worn  inside  the  crape  band  for  even 
the  deepest  mourning. 
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Concerning  Dress. 

In  speaking  of  the  etiquette  of  dress  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
begin  with  recommending  the  daily  bath,  and  that  dainty  care 
which  every  well-bred  person  bestows  upon  the  teeth,  the  nails 
and  the  hair.  These  things  should  be  habits  from  childhood, 
and  go  without  saying.  Nor  need  I  speak  of  that  vulgarity 
which  would  put  on  costly  silk  over  torn  or  soiled  or  ugly  under- 
clothing. We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
toilet  have  been  faithfully  performed,  and  that  the  linen  is  such 
as  a  lady  or  gentleman  would  naturally  wear,  and  speak  only 
of  the  present  edicts  of  society  as  to  what  should  be  worn  upon 
various  occasions. 

Happily  it  is  no  longer  good  form  to  trail  our  skirts  through 
the  dust  of  the  streets,  or  to  fatigue  our  hands  with  holding 
them  up.  The  walking-dre^s  of  the  present  thoroughly  clears 
the  ground.  Boots,  for  walking,  are  thick  and  substantial,  and 
the  whole  walking  costume  of  a  lady  is  simple  and  serviceable. 
Carriage  costume,  on  the  contrary,  for  making  visits,  or  for 
driving  in  a  city  park,  may  be  as  brilliant  as  you  please. 

For  lunches,  or  kettle-drums,  or  garden  parties,  short  dresses 
are  worn,  and,  of  course,  hats  or  bonnets*  For  all-day  recep- 
tions, indeed,  unless  It  be  on  those  occasions  when  day  is  to  be 
turned  into  night  by  elosed  shutters  and  liglitcd  gas,  s^hort  dresses 
are  the  proper  wear. 

At  dinner  parties  rich  silks  and  laces  and  sparkling  jewels  are 
in  olace,  while  for  a  ball  i  eavy  and  sumptuous  robes  give  way^ 
to  lighter  and  more  airy  materials. 

Morning  dresses  should  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  not  have 
the  air  of  cast-off  evening  dresses.  A  lady  who  is  going  out  at  an 
early  hour,  or  who  has  her  days  fully  occupied,  may  appear  at 
breakfast  in  any  short  walking  costume.  If  her  habits  are  more 
luxilrious,  she  will  have  charming  ^i.6'?V/"0J>»?  thin  in  summer  and 
thick  in  winter,  which  will  be  among  the  prettiest  and  most  be- 
coming of  her  garments,  but  which  should  not  be  worn  later 
than  luncheon  time,  unices  the  wearer  is  an  iiivalide.  The  French 
also  make  many  coquettish  breakfast  jackets— dainty  trifles  of 
soft  silk  and  lace,  or  more  substantial  garments  of  flannel  or 
cacheinire,  handsomely  trimmed ;  and  these  can  be  worn  to 
breakfast  over  black  silk  skirts. 
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The  walkini;  dress  for  morninji^  should  invariably  be  simple. 
Cotton  dresses  in  summer  and  cloth  or  cachemire  in  winter  arc 
in  better  taste  than  silk  and  velvet.  For  the  afternoon  prome- 
nade a  handsome  toilet,  suitable  for  visits,  is  en  rigle^  and  this  is 
the  proper  toilette  for  matifUet  of  all  sorts.  Even  at  an  afternoon 
performance  of  an  opera  no  one  is  expected  to  go  without  a 
bonnet.  For  evening  opera  bonnets  may  be  laid  aside  or  worn, 
in  this  country,  at  pleasure.  If  they  are  worn  they  should  be  es- 
pecially dressy  and  pretty,  since  handsome  and  brilliant  toilettes 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  house.  In  Paris,  as  with  us, 
hats  may  or  may  not  be  worn ;  but  In  England  no  one  can  even 
be  admitted  to  the  best  part  of  the  house  at  an  evening  perform- 
ance without  full  evening  dress.  The  traveler,  who  has  not  his 
swallow-tail  with  him,  must  procure  one,  or  else  he  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  poor  seat  in  the  cheaper  part  of  the  house.  This 
rule  is  enforced  at  the  theatre  as  well  as  at  the  opera.  You  can- 
not sit  in  stalls  or  boxes  except  in  evening  dress.  Our  American 
plan  of  going  to  the  theatre  in  walking  costume  seems  to  me 
much  more  convenient  and  more  sensible;  but  it  is  well  for 
Americans  who  are  about  to  travel  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  can- 
not import  their  own  fashions  into  a  foreign  country ;  and  that 
the  English  custom  of  full  dress,  in  the  evening,  at  operas,  thea- 
tres and  even  fashionable  concei-ts,  is  more  inexorable  than  any 
law,  since  laws  may  be  and  olten  are  broken ;  but  the  usher  will 
not  let  you  pass  him  except  in  the  regulation  dress. 

The  dress  of  the  lords  of  creation  is  as  definitely  prescribed  for 
them  by  fashion  as  that  of  us,  their  subjects.  A  man's  dress  suit  is 
put  on  for  precisely  the  same  occaslons-aais  a  lady's  evening  dress. 
His  morning  clothes,  or  business  suits,  arc  his  ordinary  wear,  in 
which  he  may  make  an  unceremonious  call  or  go  on  a  country 
visit  or  excursion.  For  the  formal  afternoon  visits,  which  so  few 
of  our  busy  men  find  time  to  make,  the  proper  attire  is  a  black 
or  very  dark  frock  coat,  with  vest,  or  as  Englishmen  would  say, 
waistcoat,  to  matoh,  or  in  the  heat  of  summer  a  white  one,  and 
with  gray  or  mixed  trousers.  A  swallow-tailed  coat  is  as  much 
out  of  place  at  a  daytime  reception  on  any  one  but  a  waiter  as  a 
low-necked  dress  would  be  on  a  lady. 

Gloves  are  worn  by  men  in  the  street  or  when  paying  a  visit, 
also  for  driving  or  at  church.  For  balls  white  gloves  are  essen- 
tial, and  a  fastidious  man  who  dances  a  good  deal  will  carry  an 
extra  pair  in  his  pocket.  For  evening  parties  and  the  opera  the 
recent  fasliion  has  been  to  go  without  gloves,  a  fashion  intro- 
duced several  years  ago  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Still  in  Paris 
gloves  of  pale,  delicate  colors  have  always  been  worn  at  evening 
parties,  and  the  latest  rumor  is  that  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  taken  to 
wearing  them  again.  In  which  case  they  will  be  universally 
adopted  here,  as  oar  men  follow  English  fashions  in  preference 
to  French  ones.  On  Sunday  a  dress  coat  is  not  worn  even  to 
dinner.  All  men  go  to  church  in  theory  whatever  they  may  do 
in  practice,  and  the  suitable  dress  for  church  is  always  a  black 
fh>ck  coat,  colored  trousers  and  black  tie,  and  this  is  the  proper 
eostume  for  that  day  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  1?'or  riding  in 
«  city  park  or  anywhere  in  town  a  man  wears  ordinary  walking 
costume ;  it  is  only  in  the  country  that  corduroys  and  high  boots 
are »»»»  rfffle. 

The  attire  of  young  girls  should  be  essentially  different  from 
that  of  married  ladies.  It  should  be  simple,  both  in  material 
and  in  fashion.  Much  jewelry  is  out  of  place  on  any  unmarried 
lady  under  thirty ;  and  Indeed  the  less  jewelry  worn  by  any  lady, 
except  at  an  evening  entertainment,  the  better.  It  takes  genera- 
tions of  culture  perhaps  for  women  to  learn  the  charm  of  sim- 
fUcity.  The  women  who  are  used  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room 
are  not  those  who  wear  the  finery  on  ordinary  occasions.  Dress 
DiMt  always  be  a  'natter  of  individual  taste  and  suitability,  but 
the  most  complete «  wice  in  society  can  easily  inform  herself  as 
to  when  full  dress  is  required  and  when  she  should  put  on  her 
bonnet. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 
*IK  leaving  a  table  1)efore  the  usual  time  should  the  master  of  the 
i  be  considered  as  the  head  of  it,  and  the  apology  be  addressed  to 
Mm?'' 
By  no  means ;  to  the  hostess  always. 

*  *  In  dressing  chlklren  which  is  the  girl's  color,  pink  or  blue,  aud 
which  the  boy's?*' 

Pink  has  sometimes  been  called  the  boy's  color  and  blue,  the 
girl's,  but  no  rule  of  this  sort  is  established.  Children  are  at- 
tired with  regard  to  what  suits  their  complexion  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  the  circumstances  of  their  mammas. 


Political — ^The  charter  of  the  National  Banks  was  ex- 
tended by  Congress. Reports  on  the  West  Point  and  the  army 

appropriation  bills  were  adopted. Harris  M.  Flaisted  was  re- 
nominated as  Democratic  candidate  for  (Jovemor  of  Maine. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  nominated  Robert  E.  Pattison  for 
Governor.  * 

Domestic. — ^The  damage  from  the  Western  tornadoes  is 
now  estimated  at  over  12,600,000. The  Pacific  Mills  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  were  destroyed  by  fire. Business  interests  were 

seriously  interrupted  by  the  strike  among  the  railway  emplQyees. 

A  great  labor  parade  was  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. De 

Long's  diary,  giving  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 

most  of  his  party,  was  sent  on  by  Engineer  Mellville. The 

President  refused  to  reprieve  Guiteau. ^The  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birUi  of  Daniel  Webster  was  celebrated  at  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Foreign. — ^Negotiations  were  renewed  for  an  early  set- 
tlement of  war  questions  between  Chili  and  Peru. The  Great 

Powers  held  conferences  at  Constantinople  with  reference  to  in- 
terfering in  Egypt,  and  Arabi  Bey  threatened  to  blow  up  the 

Suez  Canal  and  cut  the  railways  if  they  meddle  with  him. 

Arrests  continue  in  Ireland,  where  a  companv  was  found  drilling. 
^The  pictures  at  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale  Drought  large  prices. 

Religious — ^Rev.  Felix  Adler  has  left  the  "Free  Reli- 
gious Association  '*  because,  he  alleges,  "  it  does  nothing  for 

practical  religion." -Organized  Christianity  has  a  new  ally  in 

the  "Anti-Gossip  Society"  of  Attlcboro,  Mass.    "Thinketh  no 

evil "  and  "  slow  to  speak  "  are  New  Testament  virtues. Rev. 

Phillips  Brooks  preached  his  last  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on 

June  18  before  hfe  departure  for  a  year's  vacation  in  Europe. ► 

Rev.  David  Swing  steps  out  and  Rev.  George  C.  Miln  steps  in  as 

editor  of  Tha  Alliance^  of  Chicago. Rev.  Robert  West  takes 

the  editorship  of  the  Chicago  Advance. ^The  will  of  the  late 

John  B.  Eldridge  devises  $10,000  to  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  $10,000  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
$10,000  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  of  Hartford,  $20,- 
000  to  the  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  $J5,000  to  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Minn.,  $10,000  to  the  American  Missionary  Association 
of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen. Among  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  the  outbreak  in  Egypt   is  the  possible 

interference  with  mission  work. Professor  Henry  B.  Smith 

is  getting  an  abundance  of  ui^ust  criticism  for  his  late  article 
in  the  Presbyterian  Review.      Many  noses    seem   whetted  for 

heresy  in  these  last  days. The  action  of  its  assembly  on 

the  subject  of  "fraternal  relations"  meets  with  the  general 

approval  of  the  Presbjrterian   Church  South. ^Philadelphia 

gains  and  New  York  loses  a  very  able  and  popular  minister  in 
the  coming  of  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  to  the  pastorate  of  the 

Baptist  Memorial  Church. "  Regenerated  Italy  to  Girolamo 

Savonarola  after  384  years  "  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
to  Savonarola  recently  erected  in  Florence,  the  city  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Scientific — Sir  John  Lubbock's  British  Association  ad- 
dress, "  Fifty  Years  of  Science,"  has  been  translated  into  Rou- 
manian by  Professor  J.  P.  Licherdopol,  prefaced  by  a  short  ad- 
dress to  Sir  John,  written  in  excellent  English. A  medal  is  to 

be  presented  to  M.  Pasteur,  in  commemoration  of  his  valuable 
and  fruitful  researches,  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  Superior  Normal  School  of 
Paris. Professor  Franz  Farsky,  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  So- 
ciety of  Science,  has  recently  concluded  some  Interesting  experi- 
ments at  the  agricultural  station  at  Tabor  on  the  growth  of  food 
plants  in  water  containing  solutions  of  the  salts  which  form  the 
ash  of  the  plant.  The  seed  of  oats,  barley,  ete. ,  was  simply  planted 
in  a  bit  of  cotton,  chlorine  having  proved  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements. The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of  potesh  is  at- 
tended with  one  very  unpleasant  consequence  to  the  workman. 
A  little  hole  is  made  in  the  septum  or  partition  in  the  nose  which 
separates  the  nostrils,  and  it  increases  slowly  until  the  partition 
is  entirely  destroyed  save  at  the  lower  part.  Except  a  very 
slight  depression  there  is  no  outward  indication,  and  neither 
throat  nor  lungs  are  at  all  affected.  At  the  chrome  factory  in 
Russia  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  affected  thus,  but  no 
Inconvenience  is  ever  felt  beyond  a  slight  tickling  and  an  occa- 
sional bleeding  from  the  nose. 
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HEROINES  OF  ROMANCE. 


Extract  from  an  Old-fiashion  Novel. 
"  He  perceived  a  young  lady  of  surpassing  beauty  upon  the 
terrace ;  she  was  slender  in  form  and  of  modest  and  charming 
mien ;  her  auburn  hair  clustered  in  ringlets  upon  her  alabaster 
neck,  and  her  fine  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sweet  tem- 
per. .  .  .  She  turned  away  her  head  and  a  blush  suffused  her 
ingenuous  countenance.'' 


Extract  from  a  New-frishion  Novel. 

"  She  was  not  young — she  never  denied  her  age,  thirty-flv 
not  even  handsome — short,  almost  thick-set ;  a  woman  would 
have  declared  her  too  stout.  Her  features  were  far  from  regular, 
small  gray  eyes,  straight,  thick  eyebrows  and  low  forehead,  yet 
there  was  an  indescribable  fascination  about  her  that  irresisti- 
bly  attracted  men  toward  her.  .  .  .  She  stood  in  her  simola 
morning  wrapper  and  looked  him  square  in  the  face." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Self-Conceit. 
A  MEKHr-UEAKTED  little  child 

Once,  in  the  time  of  long  ago, 
Came  from  a  mansion  proud  and  high 

To  our  poor  cot  with  ceilings  low  ; 

And  as  he  raised  his  baby  eyes 

And  saw  the  ceiling  near  his  head. 
His  face  lit  up  with  glad  surprise  ; 

"  Oh,  see  how  tall  I've  grown  I"  he  said. 

Ah  I  many  a  one  I've  seen  since  then, 
And  many  a  one,  no  doubt,  you  know, 

Who  thinks  himself  exceeding  high 
Because  his  ceiling  is  so  low. 

MILLIK  C.    POMEROY. 

Uncle  Mose  as  a  Witness — A  colored  man  named  Bob 
Tompkins  was  on  trial  last  week  before  an  Austin  Justice  for  as- 
sault. Old  Uncle  Mose  was  one  of  the  leading  witnesses  for  the 
State.  The  main  point  was  whether  or  not  Tompkins  had  given 
any  provocation  to  bring  on  the  row. 

**  Now  tell  this  jury  all  you  know  about  the  affair,"  said  the 
justice. 

"  Kin  I  tell  de  jury  all  I  knows  in  my  own  way  ?"  asked  old 
MoHe. 

**  Yes ;  tell  the  jury  what  you  know  in  your  own  way." 

Old  Mose  turned  solemnly  to  the  expectant  jurymen  and  said : 

"  Gemmens  ob  de  jury,  you  am  de  roeanest-lookin'  crowd  eber 
I  seed." 

"  Stop  I"  bawled  the  attorney  for  the  State. 

"Your  Honor  will  Incarcerate  the  witness  for  contempt  of 
court  I"  howled  t.he  attorney  for  the  prisoner. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  got  up  and  asked  the  tourt  to  protect 
the  jury  from  insult. 


"  Witness,  if  you  insult  the  jury  again  I  shall  certainly  resort 
to  extreme  measures." 

"  I'm  not  gwlne  ter  consult  nobody  ef  you  don't  interfere  wid 
me,"  said  old  Mose,  sullenly. 

"  Proceed." 

"  Gemmens  ob  de  jury,  you  am  de  meanest-lookin'  crowd  eber 
I  seed  outside  ob  a  jail  " — 

The  prosecuting  attorney  jumped  up  and  down.  The  foreman 
of  the  jury  once  more  howled  "  Your  Honor  I"  The  constable 
laid  his  heavy  hand  on  the  collar  of  Mose,  when  the  latter  calmly 
repeated  to  the  horrified  jury  : 

"  *  You  am  de  meanest-lookin'  crowd  eber  I  seed  outside  ob  a 
jail.'  Dem  was  de  berry  words  de  prisoner  dar  used  when  he  fust 
come  inter  de  bar-room,  and  which  led  to  de  row." 

The  foreman  sat  down  quick.  The  attorneys  doubled  up  like 
Jackknives  with  suppressed  laughter.  His  Honor  smiled.  The 
spectators  roared,  while  old  Mose,  with  a  surprised  look  of  child- 
ish innocence,  once  more  said  emphatically  to  the  cowed  jury- 
men :  "  You  am  dc  meanest-lookin'  crowd  eber  I  seed  outside 
ob  de  jail."— r<?x<M  Siftingx.  , 

Et  Ux — A  young  scion  of  the  legal  profession  who  had  a 
boastful  pride  in  his  linguistic  acquirements,  .lOugh  often  proved 
incorrect  in  his  rendering  of  Latin  phrases  found  in  legal  papers; 
still  held  his  own  opinions  with  such  tenacity  that  nothing  short 
of  reference  to  a  lexicon  would  convince  hira  of  an  error. 

One  day,  his  fellow  students,  to  try  him,  brought  out  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  abbreviation  et  ux.  and  asked  him  how  hv 
would  translate  it. 

He  looked  at  it  with  knitted  brows,  stroked  his  chin,  gave  an 
equivalent  expression  in  German  and  French,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  finally,  dwelling  upon  each  word,  says  : 

"  Welly  I  don't  exactly  knaw  how  to  express  it  to  you  in  Enf/\isk .'" 

While  he  was  making  up  his  mind  what  further  to  say  some 
one  asked,  "  What  gender  is  it?" 

"  O."  he  answered  very  promptly, "  it  may  be  eitfier — either  !'* 

A  roar  of  laughter  made  any  other  explanation  impossible. 
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THE  ETNA  OF  THE  ANTILLES. 


Geography,  like  history,  repeats  itself,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  territories 
of  the  Old  World  offers  analogies  which  have  often  sug- 
gei^ted  the  topograpical  nomenclature  of  our  continent. 
The  sea-world,  too,  abounds  in  such  parallels,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  perhaps  that  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  "  midland 
ocean  "  of  the  West.  Their  similar  area,  their  great 
average  depth,  the  natural  division  of  either  sea  into 
two  large  basins,  their  volcanic  islands,  the  vicinity  of 
an  ocean-dividing  isthmus,  combine  to  distinguish  the 
two  great  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  from  all  other  waters  of 


the  globe.  Their  climate  and  the  ethnological  charac- 
teristics of  their  coast-lands  afford  a  further  analogy ; 
we  need  not  leave  the  Monroe  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
hear  a  Spanish  boat-song  or  see  the  citrons  bloom  in 
midwinter.  The  shores  of  our  midland  sea  have  their 
maritime  Alps  ahd  their  Strombolis,  eternal  snow-fields 
and  perpetual  flames,  with  no  lack  of  earthquakes  or 
traces  of  their  Titanic  power. 

The  Souffriere,  or  the  Infierno  de  St.  Vincent,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  it,  is  in  more  than  one  respect  an  excep- 
tional volcano.  It  is  the  only  active  burning  mountain 
in  East  America.     Like  the  crater  of  Mount  Hecla,  on 
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the  solitary  island  of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  the  gate 
of  the  Infiemo  seems  to  constitute  the  only  vent  for  a 
vast  region  of  subterranean  and  submarine  furnaces. 
The  Volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  with  its  double  chimney, 
its  abysmal  gorges,  hot  springs  and  littoral  geysers, 
forms  the  focus  of  all  the  plutonic  forces  that  have  agi- 
tated the  Atlantic  shore  of  America  from  Pemambuco 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  one  of  its  eruptions  was  felt 
throughout  a  region  whose  area  exceeds  that  of  the  en- 
tire Western  Continent. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1812,  East  America  was 
visited  by  a  flood-tide  of  successive  earth-waves.  MiJ^- 
souri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Eastern  Mexico,  the  Eastern  An- 
tilles, Honduras,  Panama  and  Venezuela  were  repeat- 
edly, and  often  simultaneously,  shaken  by  volcanic  forces 
that  seemed  to  struggle  for  an  outlet.  The  upheaval  of 
the  valley  of  Xew  Madrid  deflected  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Cerro  de  Play  a,  in  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico,  overwhelmed  the  coast  with  an  avalanche  of 
rocks,  and  for  three  weeks  in  succession  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Venezuela  were  convulsed  by  daily  earth- 
quake shocks.  After  a  short  pause,  in  the  first  week  of 
April  these  shocks  recommenced  with  increased  vio- 
lence. The  city  of  Caracas  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake that  was  felt  all  over  Venezuela,  and  the  convul- 
sions spread  northward  to  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  and 
west  over  Jamaica  and  Eastern  Mexico  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Trinity  river,  in  Central  Texas,  but  as 
yet  without  any  actual  eruption.  The  focus  of  the  dis- 
tiurbances  was  still  a  mysterj'. 

But  before  the  end  of  the  month,  on  the  evening  of 
April  29, 1812,  the  hidden  furnace  revealed  itself.  Almut 
an  hour  after  the  sunset  of  a  sultry  day,  the  citizens  of 
Bridgetown  in  the  Island  of  Barbados  felt  a  shock  like 
the  explosion  of  a  deep-seated  mine,  the  western  sky 
became  lurid  and  gradually  flaming  red,  and  an  echo  of 
distant  thunder  rose  to  a  lidssing  and  rushing  noise  that 
was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  approach  of  a  hurricane. 
But  the  faint  night  wind  died  away,  and  as  the  glare 
and  the  noise  continued,  an  excited  crowd  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Governor's  villa  speculated  on  the  possible  cause 
of  the  strange  phenomenon.  Its  volcanic  origin  became 
more  and  more  evident,  but  its  location  seemed  wholly 
inexplicable.  The  conflagration  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  due  west, 
but  the  next  land  in  that  direction  was  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Bridgetown.  One  of 
the  Governor's  guests  thought  the  noise  reminded  him 
of  the  rush  of  a  distant  cloud-burst,  and  the  captain  of 
H.  M.  S.  Oalatea  suggested  that  the  glow  might  be  the 
reflection  of  a  volcanic  outbreak  on  the  coast  of  Central 
America. 

*'  I  have  heard  and  seen  the  same  thing  in  1784,"  said 
his  Mestizo  pilot :  ''  it's  the  Inferno  of  St.  Vincent  broke 
loose  again." 

St.  Vincent,  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
volcanic  twin  peak  in  the  world,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  west  of  Barbados.  The  east- 
em  trade  winds  were  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  a 
little  after  midnight  a  cinerous  substance  began  to 
fall,  and  at  daybreak  the  streets  of  Bridgetown  were 
covered  with  a  four-inch  stratum  of  volcanic  ashes. 
On  the  second  of  May,  shipload  after  shipload  of 
terror-stricken  fugitives  arrived  in  Barbados  and  Mar- 
tinique, and  the  Mestizo's  conjecture  was  then  con- 
firmed: the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  had  been  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  smoking  cinder  heaps.  After  an  occlusion 
of  eighteen  years  the  hell-gate  of  the  Souflftiere  had 
burst,  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  cultivated  lands,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  houses,  including  the  govern- 


ment buildings  of  Kingston,  and  eighteen  hundred  hu- 
man beings  had  perished  in  a  fire-deluge  of  lava  and 
burning  scoria.  The  catastrophe  which  attended  the 
birth  of  Mount  Jorullo  in  1759  furnishes  the  only  par- 
allel to  the  violence  of  tliat  explosion.  There  had  been 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  event,  but  like  the  smoke 
column  which  presaged  the  fate  of  Pompeii,  the  warn- 
ing Iiad  been  disn»garded  or  misunderstood.  About 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Kangston  a  spur  of  the  Ra- 
bacca  Hills  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  low 
reef,  with  several  detached  rocks  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity. Near  one  of  these  rocks,  known  as  the  Pointe 
aux  Ix>utres,  or  otter  cliff,  the  sea  began  to  heave  and 
toss  in  a  curious  way  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of 
April.  Dome-like  billows  or  bubbles  rose  and  fell  Uke 
the  foam  of  a  seething  cauldron,  and  the  settlers  of  the 
eastern  shore  noticed  that  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cascade  River  rose  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  its  usual 
level  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  majority  ascribed 
these  phenomena  to  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds  op- 
posing the  current  of  the  river,  a  few  to  a  subaqueous 
accumulation  of  driftwood ;  hardly  any  of  the  planters 
seem  to  have  suspected  the  real  cause,  though  a  local^ 
tradition  says  that  one  long-headed  old  Creole  rode  into 
Kingston  that  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  seUing  cer- 
tain title  deeds  and  actually  succeeded  in  raising  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  one  of  his  river  fiemns. 

On  the  following  morning  the  ridge  of  the  Rabacca 
range  and  M>me  of  the  northern  mountains  were  veiled 
by  a  slate-colort'd  cloud  that  gratlually  spread  eastward 
and  downward,  while  the  sky  assumed  a  singular  murky 
hue.  A  certain  plateau  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
or  northern  coiust  range,  was  suspected  to  be  the 
haunt  of  a  gang  of  runaway  slaves,  and  a  party  of 
mounted  rangers  started  from  Fort  Duvemette  to  stop 
the  progress  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  forest  fire. 
They  had  already  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Cas- 
cade River  when  they  became  cognizant  of  the  fiact  that 
their  hat^  and  saddle  blankets  were  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  gritty  ashes,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
they  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  fort  the  boom  of  a 
large  gun,  that  was  only  tired  as  an  alarm  signal  to  rally 
the  militia,  or  when  a  ship  was  in  distress.  The  mist 
liad  darkened  till  it  veiled  the  noontide  sun,  and,  seized 
by  a  sudden  misgiving,  the  troopers  turned  back  and 
had  hardly  reached  the  valley,  when  the  hills  behind 
them  echoed  the  fall  of  a  huge  cliff*  that  had  descended 
like  an  avalanche  from  the  ridge  of  the  upper  Sierra^ 
As  they  galloped  toward  the  fort  through  the  lowering 
clouds,  they  met  a  party  of  mounted  farmers  who  told 
them  that  the  city  (Kingston)  had  been  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  and  that  a  large  tidal  wave  had  torn  the  an- 
chored ships  from  their  moorings. 

It  is  often  considered  a  mooted  point,  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  darkness  in  open  air,  but  the 
testimony  of  numerous  and  intelligent  witnesses  leaves 
no  doubt  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  April  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent  was  visited  by  a  protracted  and 
total  eclipse  of  all  natural  light.  At  11  A.M.,  fine 
whitey-brown  ashes  began  to  fall  in  the  streets  of  New 
Edinburgh,  six  miles  north  of  Kingston;  at  2  P.M., 
daylight  had  waned  to  a  faint  gloaming,  and  two  hours 
later  people  groped  their  way  from  door  to  door  or  hur- 
ried to  and  fVo  with  lantt»rns  and  tallow-wood  torches. 
The  burghers  of  Kingston  lighted  a  great  fire  on  the 
wharf  to  guide  the  harbor  boats,  but  its  glow  was  re- 
flected from  the  ash-clouded  air  as  from  a  screen,  and 
in  the  suburbs  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
could  not  distinguish  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  cot- 
tage from  the  whitewashed  walls.     The  first  subterra- 
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nean  commotion  was  of  that  vibratory  kind  which  the 
Spaniards  call  a  tierrortemblor^  an  earth-tremor,  a  &int, 
jarring  reverberation  without  any  perceptible  noise ; 
but  after  a  heavy  shock,  a  little  before  noon,  the  concus- 
sions became  audible,  the  earth  strained  and  heaved 
with  a  hollow  sound,  like  slow-rolling  thunder.  Toward 
evening  the  shocks  increased  in  violence,  and  about  an 
hour  after  sunset  the  foundations  of  the  island  seemed 
to  burst  with  a  sudden  crash  ;  the  gates  of  the  Indemo 
had  opened,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  air  resounded 
with  a  hissing  screech  from  the  mountains,  the  scream 
of  the  rising  fire-fiends.  The  sky  turned  lurid,  and  a 
minute  after,  the  ash-rain  changed  into  a  hail  of  stones 
mingled  with  fiakes  of  a  fiaming  bituminous  substance. 
Houses,  cattle,  and  piles  of  boxes  and  furniture  on  the 
wharf  were  then  abandoned,  the  burghers  rushed  to  the 
landing,  jostling  and  trampling  each  other  in  the  press 
for  precedence,  while  the  terrible  voice  of  the  Souffliere 
drowned  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fitful  land  wind  that  accompanied  the 
eruption,  sixteen  or  twenty  vessels  put  to  sea,  most  of 
them  keeping  a  southerly  course  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  stone  shower  that  came  like  a  cannonade  from  the 
northern  mountains.  For  many  leagues  in  every  direc- 
tion the  sea  was  lighted  up  with  the  reflection  of  the 
volcanic  fires  which  at  first  crowned  the  summit  of  a 
single  mountain,  but  toward  midnight  a  deluge  of  burn- 
ing lava  rolled  over  the  crater,  and,  descending  in  several 
streams,  set  the  green  wood  afire  as  a  torch  would  ignite 
a  heap  of  pitch-faggots.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
densely-wooded  ridge  of  the  SouffViere  was  a  mass  of 
flames,  and  no  grander  beacon  ever  guided  the  course 
of  distressed  mariners. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  shock  of  the  first 
eruption  was  not  only  felt,  but  heard^  at  Williamsport, 
in  the  Bahama  Islands,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  St.  Vincent.  In  St.  Lucia  the  concussion  sounded 
like  a  distant  bombardment,  and  here  as  well  as  in  Fort 
Antigua  and  St.  Christopher,  the  troops  were  under 
arms  all  night,  supposing  from  the  continued  noise  that 
Admiral  Duckworth  had  engaged  the  French  fleet.  The 
earthquake  was  felt  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  raised  a  tidal 
wave  which  reached  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Francisco  river,  eighty  miles  south  of 
Pemambuco.  Ships  in  mid-ocean  were  strained  as  if 
they  had  struck  on  a  rock.  A  hundred  miles  east  of  the 
Bermudas  the  sea  rose  and  fell  in  mighty  waves,  though 
the  night  was  one  of  the  calmest  in  the  year.  The  area 
convulsed  by  that  shock  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  two  to  three  million  square  leagues,  considerably 
more  than  the  surface  of  the  entire  Western  Continent. 

Some  six  hundred  mountain  farmers  and  negroes  liad 
reached  the  harbor  too  late,  and  most  of  the  latter  per- 
ished by  following  a  troop  of  horses  that  galloped  madly 
toward  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  A  few  managed 
to  survive  the  stone-fall  in  rock-cellars  and  caves,  and 
even  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  But,  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  when  the  eruption  was  at  its  height, 
the  ruinous  convulsions  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
suddenly  ceased,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  earth- 
waves  subsided  in  Eastern  Honduras  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  subterranean  furnace  had 
found  a  vent. 

A  great  majority  of  the  fugitives  had  put  to  sea  in 
open  boats,  but  by  good  fortune  the  weather  was  neither 
stormy  nor  absolutel}'  calm,  and  all  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  first  night  wen*  either  picked  up  b}'  cruisers 
and  fishing  smacks  or  reached  the  neighboring  islands 
in  safety.     Relief  societies  were  formed  in  Trinidad, 


Jamaica,  Barbados  and  even  in  the  French  colonies, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  a  British  transport  ship 
anchored  near  the  the  rock  that  had  been  the  break- 
water of  Kingston  Harbor.  According  to  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Government  Commissioners  it  seems  that 
they  regarded  the  condition  of  the  island  as  hopeless. 
All  landmarks  had  disappeared.  Trees,  creeks,  fields 
and  houses  were  buried  under  hillocks  of  glowing  cin- 
ders and  rapillo;  the  plain  of  Kingston  was  a  smoking 
ash-pile.  The  committee  only  recommended  excava- 
tions on  the  sites  of  Kingston,  St.  George  and  New 
Edinburgh,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  undamaged 
valuables — implying  that  the  rest  of  the  cinder  island 
must  be  abandoned  to  its  fate.  But  they  had  under- 
rated the  recuperative  vigor  of  a  tropical  vegetation. 
Large  tracts  of  woodland  had  been  buried  with  their 
underbrush,  rich  vegetable  mold  and  hidden  springs; 
the  ashes  were  loosened  by  rain  showers,  and  before 
long  trees  and  grasses  sprouted  up  through  the  fissures 
of  their  cinder  grave.  The  creeks,  too,  reappeared  in 
the  steep  ravines  and  widened  their  channel  from  day 
to  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  rainy  season  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  mountain  forests,  cofiee  gardens 
and  some  other  arboreal  plantations  would  outgrow 
their  crumbling  encumbrances.  Some  forty  planters 
landed  with  a  large  force  of  laborers  and  the  plurality 
of  the  free  citizens  returned  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year.  Kingston  rose  from  its  ashes,  not  altogether  like 
a  phoenix,  for  the  large  government  buildings  have  never 
been  restored,  and  the  surviving  plants  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  were  removed  to  Barbados — but  a  little  town 
park  and  a  row  of  comfortable  hotels  testify  to  the 
energy  of  the  burghers  and  their  confidence  in  the 
future  good  behavior  of  their  Infiemo.  The  north  coast, 
however,  seemed  really  irreclaimable.  Not  ravines  and 
creeks  only,  but  broad  valleys  had  been  buried  under 
the  avalanches  of  rapillo,  and  six  or  seven  large  lava 
streams  had  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  and  cov- 
ered the  ash  fields  with  a  vitreous  crust  that  resisted  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  for  many 
years.  One  of  these  fire  rivers  had  taken  a  northerly 
course,  overflowed  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cascadas,  and, 
following  the  river  bed,  finally  reached  the  sea,  where 
it  formed  a'  vast  reef  of  sohd  lava,  which  remains  to 
this  day  as  a  monument  of  the  most  dreadfril  volcanic 
eruption  of  our  century.  • 

Kingston  Harbor  can  now  be  reached  from  New 
York  in  six  days  and  deserves  to  become  a  popular  ren- 
dezvous for  naturalists  and  winter  emigrants.  The 
Volcano  of  St.  Vincent  is  the  West  Indian  Etna,  the 
ever-burning  l)eacon  hill  of  an  island  whose  plains  and 
table-lands  are  a  favorite  playground  of  the  phlegrean 
Titans.  No  other  volcanic  region  of  our  continent  unites 
on  the  same  space  so  many  indications  of  the  restless 
activity  of  a  subterranean  Gehenna.  Within  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles  the  island  can  bo^st 
of  two  glowing  craters,  sixty-eight  hot  springs,  three 
intermittent  geysers,  three  pitch  wells  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fumaroles  or  smoking  fissures  in  the  northern  ra- 
vines of  the  Cascade  Range.  Two  years  ago  (Septem- 
ber, 1879),  one  of  these  ravines  became  the  centre  of  a 
local  disturbance,  the  frimaroles  emitted  jets  of  bitumi- 
nous fluids,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  glen  volcanic  gases 
burst  from  the  ground  with  a  noise  that  was  heard  at 
Fort  Duvemette  on  the  western  shore.  At  the  same 
time  new  fissures,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent, 
split  the  trachytic  feldspar  that  forms  the  surfiice  rock 
of  the  Val  de  Cascadas,  and  the  principal  river  of  that 
valley  disappeared  for  two  days,  when  it  welled  up  in  a  drj' 
ravine,  in  the  form  of  a  torrent  of  steaming  mud.     The 
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Infiemo  itself  has  observed  a  "  menacing  neutrality  "  for 
the  last  eight  years.  Its  western  cone  exploded  a  quan- 
tity of  white  ashes  in  1869,  and  three  years  later  seemed 
on  the  point  of  resuming  business  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  islanders  got  off  with  a  good  shaking  and  a  bad 
scare.  Smoke  explosions,  however,  and  local  temhUrrs 
are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  and  at  such  times  the 
nocturnal  sky  is  often  reddened  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fire-tide  that  rises  and  falls  in  the  spacious  crater. 

The  northern  coast  mountains  connect  with  the  Tla- 
bacca  Hills  by  a  basaltic  range  that  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  island,  and  with  its  serrated  crests  and  deep 
caBons,  recalls  the  bold  outline  of  the  Neptunian  Moun- 
tains in  Western  Sicily.  According  to  various  reports, 
this  range,  known  as  the  Sierra  Prieta,  or  Laurel  Kidge, 
seems  to  ensconce  a  third  crater,  whose  precise  location 
has  never  yet  been  discovered.  The  little  village  of 
Dorchester,  on  its  southern  slope,  was  repeatedl}'  vis- 
ited by  showers  of  pumice-stones  that  could  not  have 
emanated  from  the  main  Infiemo  without  being  noticed 
on  the  coast,  and  one  morning  the  crew  of  an  oyster- 
smack  dredging  near  Channel  Keys,  eighteen  miles  east 
of  St.  Vincent,  saw  a  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
very  centre  of  the  island,  while  the  twin  peak  of  the  Souf- 
friere  stood  clear  and  cloudless  on  the  northern  shore. 
Some  of  the  minor  shocks  that  visit  the  island  almost 
every  year  were  felt  most  distinctly  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  often  only  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Val  de  CaBas,  near  Dorchester.  During  the  progress 
of  an  ash  rain  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  steep  crags 
of  the  Upper  Sierra,  a  flock  of  English  ducks  which  had 
been  domesticated  on  the  creek  suddenly  rose  with  loud 
screams  and  came  flopping  and  tumbling  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  hotel,  apparently  frightened  out  of  their 
wits.  A  young  Mestizo  ran  out  toward  the  creek  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  their  alarm,  and  came  back 
breathless  with  the  news  that  "  the  whole  valley  was 
ablaze  and  steaming  like  a  sugar  mill.*'  It  appears  that 
a  superheated  thermal  spring  had  burst  out  somewhere 
on  the  bottom  of  the  creek  and  msed  the  temperature 
of  its  waters  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  The  steam  clouds  soon  cleared  away,  and  an 
hour  aftierward  the  creek  was  hardly  lukewarm,  but  a 
mile  below  the  hotel  the  bars  of  a  flood-gate  were  clogged 
for  many  days  with  a  mass  of  dead  fish,  crabs  and  water 
insects. 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  frequently  observed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tardo,  half  a  league  southwest 
of  the  above-mentioned  lava  reef.  At  ebb  tide,  when 
the  sea  is  low  enough  to  expose  a  shell  bank  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  bathers  and  fishermen  have  often 
noticed  a  curious  commotion  of  the  loose  sand  at  the 
edge  of  the  bank ;  shells,  sand  and  water  are  tossed  up 
in  jets,  as  if  moved  by  an  intermittent  impulse  from  be- 
low, and  at  the  same  time  currents  of  steam  and  sul- 
phuric acid  gas  are  forced  up  through  the  water  with 
a  strange  sibilant  noise.  At  larger  intervals  these  hor- 
hollones  (boiler  bubbles),  as  the  half-Spanish  natives  have 
called  such  eruptions  in  default  of  an  English  word, 
have  assumed  more  formidable  proportions  in  the  deep 
channel  which  divides  St.  Vincent  from  the  northern 
reefs  of  the  Grenadines,  or  Bird  Islands.  Columns  of 
steaming  foam,  true  marine  geysers,  have  shot  up  from 
a  depth  of  twelve  hundred  fathoms,  and  often  to  an  air 
height  of  sixty  feet.  The  Spanish  freighting  steamer 
Matanzas^  which  plies  between  Cuba  and  the  mainland 
of  South  America,  was  drenched  and  nearly  capsized  by 
an  explosion  of  hot  water  near  Castle  Island,  forty  miles 
south  of  St.  Vincent,  and  more  than  once  similar  erup- 
tions have  betrayed  themselves  by  globular  clouds  of 


white  steam  which  rose  suddenly  ft^m  a  sunlit  sea  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  Grenadines. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  period  of  these  thermal 
water-spouts  generally  coincides  with  symptoms  of  vol- 
canic activity  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  eastern  Antilles. 
In  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia  and  St. 
Thomas  there  are  dormant  volcanoes  which  now  and 
then  awaken  from  their  lethargy,  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  somehow  connected  with  the  submarine  ftir- 
nace  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Vincent.  The  entire 
northern  basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea — properly  speaking, 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — seems  to  form  the  bot- 
tom of  a  volcanic  caldron,  whose  caloric  ebullitions  ra- 
diate from  Cuba  to  Caracas,  and  whose  vents  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  land  craters.  The  study  of  the 
submarine  influence  of  this  furnace  might  possibly  fur- 
nish a  key  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  baf- 
fled the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  geographers  and  physi- 
cists, viz.,  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  temperature  of  that  wonderful  current  is 
entirely  unaccounted  for  by  the  caloric  resources  of  a  basin 
whose  summers  are,  on  the  whole,  more  temperate  than 
those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  receives  its  main 
affluents  from  the  colder  latitudes  of  North  America. 

As  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  explosive  cha- 
racter of  their  mountains,  the  eastern  Antilles  have 
been  blest  with  a  most  genial  climate.  There  is  no  win- 
ter in  St.  Vincent,  and  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the 
perpetual  sea  breeze  of  the  Atlantic.  The  northeastern 
trade-winds  set  in  about  the  end  of  March  and  reach  the 
West  Indies  with  all  the  freshness  and  moisture  of  the 
happiest  latitudes  :  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  midsummer  temperature  of  the  Azores  and  of  the^ 
"  Windward  Islands,"  as  our  sailors  call  the  lower  An- 
tilles. Some  of  our  earliest  banana  cargoes  come  from 
Kingston  harbor.  The  fruit  gardeners  of  the  Vega  have 
two  harvests  a  year;  the  first  in  March,  two  months 
after  the  end  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  in  April,  when 
the  grapes  ripen  and  the  mangoes  and  wild  tamarinds 
are  in  full  bloom,  the  southern  terrace-land  is  a  veritable 
hverta^  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  swarming  with  bees 
and  tropical  butterflies.  Even  on  the  north  coast  twi- 
ning evergreens  have  begun  to  soften  the  stem  aspect  of 
the  lava  rocks  and  volcanic  gorges,  nay,  along  the  water- 
courses the  lava  crust  itself  is  giving  way  before  the 
steady  progress  of  arboreal  vegetation. 

The  recuperative  vigor  of  a  virgin  soil  is,  indeed,  won- 
derful, and  only  the  hand  of  man  by  long-persistent  out- 
rages against  the  vegetable  kingdom  could  ever  perma- 
nently mar  the  work  of  the  Creator  and  inflict  incurable 
sterility  on  originally  fertile  portions  of  the  globe.  By 
misculture  and  reckless  destruction  of  forests  the  Turl» 
and  some  of  their  western  neighbors  have,  perhaps  for- 
ever, ruined  the  very  garden-spots  of  the  Old  World, 
while  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  that 
were  depopulated  and  then  left  to  their  fate  in  the  course 
of  the  Spanish  conquest,  as  well  as  large  portions  of 
Central  America,  are  still  as  flair  and  fertile  as  in  the 
prime  of  the  Juventus  Mundi.  In  St.  Vincent,  too, 
wild  plums  and  nut-bearing  bushes  now  cover  many  of 
the  sugar  plantations  that  were  abandoned  during  the 
Franco-British  war,  and  in  the  uplands  a  second  growth 
of  timber  trees  has  sprung  up  on  the  deserted  vineyards 
and  will  reclaim  the  arid  slopes  before  the  end  of  this 
century.  Neglect  alone  can  impair  neither  the  beaut}- 
nor  the  fertility  of  our  mother  earth,  and  even  where 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  nature  proves  that  the  axe,  rather 
than  the  sword,  has  desolated  the  eastern  Paradise. 

Feltx  L.  Oswald. 
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It  is  rarely  that  an  artist  leaps  into  fame  at  a  single 
l>oimd  ;  rarely  that  his  first  picture  places  him  at  once 
in  the  foremost  rank.  Fortuny's  "  Spanish  Marriage  " 
made  him  one  of  these  fortunate  few,  but  even  his  suc- 
cess, which  most  of  us  have  witnessed,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  furore  which  followed  the  exhibition  of 
Delacroix's  ''  Barque  of  Dante"  in  the  Salon  of  1822,  a 
chef  d^osuvre  by  an  unknown  art  student  of  twenty-four. 
To  comprehend  it  ftiUy  we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to 
those  times,  look  at  the  pictures  that  were  then  painted, 
read  the  books  that  were  then  written.  The  classical 
school,  inaugurated  by  David,  had  paralyzed  art  in  every 
form.  Coldness  and  correctness,  in  matter  and  manner, 
were  all  that  was  required — everything  was  frozen,  the 
springs-  of  emotion  as  well  as  the  surface  of  expres- 
sion. Ary  Scheffer,  in  his  critique  of  the  Salon  of  1828, 
says  of  this  school,  that  *'  Since  its  birth  in  a  reaction 
against  false  taste,  frivolousness,  incorrectness  and  in- 


decency ...  it  has  by  the  force  of  talent,  the  at- 
traction of  novelty,  brought  a  whole  generation  to  love 
nothing  but  correct  contours,  to  be  sensitive  to  no 
beauty  but  the  type  of  the  antique  statues  and  bas-re- 
liefs. All  this  could  last  only  for  a  time,  because  the 
art  of  painting,  instead  of  having  for  limit  a  certain 
type  of  drawing,  cannot  be  limited  to  drawing  itself.  It 
includes  the  faithful  reproduction  of  passions,  places 
and  times,  and  not  only  several  centuries,  but  history 
itself  enters  into  its  domain." 

We  may  not  agree  entirely  with  Scheffer  in  his  stric- 
tures upon  the  eighteenth-century  artists  who  preceded 
David.  Although  Watteau,  Boucher,  Fragonard  and 
Greuze  may  truly  be  called  frivolous,  still  their  grace 
and  elegance  had  a  vitality  and  seductive  charm  which 
David's  cold  conventionality  and  pseudo-classicism  ill 
replaced  ;  and  now  the  world  was  ready  to  welcome  in 
his  stead  an  artist  full  of  movement,  of  passion  and 
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truth.  It  is  not  8uq)ri8inj;?  that  Prud'hon,  inde- 
pendent in  school,  and  Gros,  already  an  innovator, 
should  have  applauded  the  originality  and  the  puis- 
sance of  color  of  this  "  chastened  Rubens,"  but  even 
ardent  classicists  yielded  to  the  charm.  Gerard, 
painter  of  *'  Belisarius  "  and  the  "  Burial  of  Attila" 
now  in  the  Louvre,  expressed  himself  so  warmly 
that  Thiers,  influenced  by  him,  wrote  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  in  the  ConstUutionnel,  "The  painter  throws 
his  figures,  groups  them,  bends  them  at  will,  with 
the  daring  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  fecundity  of 
Rubens." 

Eugene  Delacroix  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1798,  in  Charenton-Saint-Maurice,  near  the  gates 
of  Paris.  His  father  was  a  man  of  importance  in 
his  department,  having  been  Minister  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Secretary  to  Turgot,  Prefect  and  Ambassador 
to  Holland.  But  it  was  from  his  mother  that  Dela- 
croix inherited  his  tendencies  and  talent.  Her 
family  were  artisan-artists,  and  her  father,  a  pupil 
of  Bouille,  repaired  his  master's  work  and  was 
thought  worthy  to  work  upon  the  borders  of  somi* 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour's  engravings.  Dumas, 
the  elder,  with  his  usual  extravagance  of  expression 
says  that  Delacroix's  youth  was  "an  eternal  acci- 
dent ;  at  three  years  of  age  he  had  been  burned, 
drowned,  hung  and  strangled,"  and  others  tell  u 
that  he  was  in  perpetual  activity,  mentally  and 
physically  ;  loving  declamation,  learning  long  pass- 
ages from  dramatic  authors  to  recite  them  with  for- 
cible gesture  and  emphasis,  worshiping  music,  which 
at  first  nearly  drew  him  away  from  the  stronger  vo- 
cation of  the  sister  art.  His  intimate  friend,  Georges 
Sand,  speaks  of  his  violin  as  being,  in  mature  life, 
one  of  his  favorite  recreations.     At  the  same  time. 
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from  early  childhood  he  filled  his  copy-books  with 
sketches  of  figures,  animals  and  flowers.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Guerin,  the 
painter  of  "Marcus  Sextus,"  "Eneas  and  Dido," 
"Diana  and  Endymion,"  classical  subjects  whose 
name  alone  is  sufficient  to  chill  enthusiasm.  Geri- 
cault  w^as  an  occasional  fellow  pupil,  although  he  was 
already  known  by  his  "  Officer  of  the  Chasseurs  on 
Horseback"  and  the  "Wounded  Cuirassier,"  but  a  mis- 
carried practical  joke  soon  terminated  his  career  in  the 
studio,  but  not  his  friendship  with  Delacroix.  A  bucket 
of  water  intended  for  the  head  of  Champmartin,  a  fel- 
low student,  deluged  the  master  by  mistake,  and  the 
unfortunate  jester  was  dismissed,  and  retired  to  his  own 
studio  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  "  Wreck  of 
the  Medusa." 

Delacroix  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  severe  study, 
drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  and  from  life, 
copying  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre,  painting  por- 
traits, admiring  Raphael  so  fervidly  as  to  become  an 
imitator,  and  at  la.st,  breaking  loose  from  all  bondage 
fi^m  other  minds,  showed  his  real  self  to  the  world  in 
Ms  "Barque  of  Dante,"  where  Dant<»  and  Virgil  are 
being  rowed  by  Phlegias  across  the  lake  that  surrounds 
the  infernal  city,  Dite. 

The  young  artist  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
the  exjKjnsive  frame  of  such  a  large  canvas,  and  debts 
were  abhorrent  to  him,  so  he  obtained  from  a  carpenter 
in  his  house  four  boards,  which  he  fastened  together, 
covered  with  glue,  and  sprinkled  over  with  yellow  sand, 
which  he  thought  a  sufficiently  goo<l  imitation  of  gold. 


When  the  opening  day  of  the  iSalon  came,  with  hope 
and  apprehension  he  rushed  through  the  galleries  to 
learn  the  fate  of  his  picture,  and  could  not  find  it !  Dis- 
mayed, he  had  sunk  upon  a  bench,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  one  of  the  custodians,  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  satisfied.  "With  what?  with  being  rejected?" 
"Why,  haven't  you  seen  it?"  was  the  counter-ques- 
tion, and  he  was  led  to  the  salle  Carrie^  the  room  of 
honor  of  the  exhibition,  where  he  found  his  picture 
not  only  well  placed  but  handsomely  framed.  His 
home-made  afiair  had  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  Baron 
Gros,  the  painter  whom  he  then  reverenced  and  ad- 
mired above  all  living  artists,  had  had  it  replaced  at  the 
expense  of  the  administration. 

In  the  color  of  the  "Barque  of  Dante  "  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Gericault  is  somewhat  felt  in  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  blackness,  although  the  palpitating,  vibrating 
quality  of  living  flesh  in  the  evil-doer  turned  on  his  back 
upon  the  wave,  gives  a  foretaste  of  what  Delacroix  was 
capable.  But  the  "Massacre  of  Scio,"  exhibited  in 
1824  after  two  years  of  arduous  labor,  revealed  him  as 
the  great  colorist  of  modern  French  art.  His  friend 
Villon  ascribes  to  some  pictures  of  John  Constable,  the 
English  landscapist,  which  were  that  year  brought  to 
Paris  by  a  French  amateur,  a  great  eflTect  upon  his  color. 
It  is  curious  that  the  famous  Troyon  also  acknowledges 
indebtedness  to  this  same  English  artist,  who  had  so 
slowly  obtained  recognition  in  his  own  country.  So 
great  indeed  was  this  influence  that  by  some  Constable 
is  considered  the  founder  of  the  modem  French  school 
of  landscape,  since  it  was  his  strong  massing  of  forms, 
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vigorous  color  and  breadth  of  style  that  impressed  it- 
seS"  so  forcibly  upon  Troyon,  and  through  him,  upon 
his  followers. 

G^ricault,  who  seemed  destined  to  become  head  of  the 
Bomantic  School,  died  just  before  the  exhibition  of 
the  ''Massacre  of  Scio,"  and  Delacroix  was  welcomed 
with  acclamation  to  that  position.  The  energy  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  emotions  and  expression  aroused  enthu- 
siasm, excited  a  thrill  and  a  revolt  against  the  leaden 
ennui  which  was  pervading  the  art  world.  Violent  in 
manner  as  in  subject,  terrible  and  pathetic,  with  no 
sparing  of  horror,  the  picture  aroused  bitter  attack. 
"It  is  the  massacre  of  painting,"  said  Gros.  But  he 
had  as  ardent  partisans,  who  applauded  his  drawing 
even  where  it  was  faulty,  and  who,  tired  of  inanimate 
perfection  and  tame  platitudes,  thanked  him  for  por- 
traying ugliness  and  deformity,  since  they  embodied 
character. 

Delacroix  accepted  the  contest,  and  his  life  was  a  long 


and  ardent  struggle,  mind  and  hand  never  idle.  It  is 
useless  to  give  the  long  list  of  his  many  pictures,  as  all 
are  well  known.  The  fresco  of  "  Heliodorus  "  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  "  Barque  of  Dante  "  and  the 
"  Massacre  of  Scio  "  in  the  Luxembourg  are  familiar  to 
all  traveling  Americans.  The  vigorous  flight  of  the 
avenging  angel  in  the  "  Heliodorus  "  owed  its  success, 
the  master  said,  to  the  powerful  effect  of  music  upon  his 
nerves  and  ardent  imagination,  the  Dies  Irae  being 
played  upon  the  organ  while  the  artist  was  working  in 
the  chapel  upon  that  figure. 

Georges  Sand,  in  her  "Histoire  de  ma  Vie,"  says  of 
Eugene  Delacroix : 

"  His  types  are  austere  ;  one  loves  to  look  at  them  well 
face  to  face  ;  they  call  you  into  a  region  higher  than  that 
in  which  we  live — gods,  warriors,  poets  or  sages,  those 
grand  figures  of  allegory  or  history  which  he  has  treated, 
seize  you  by  their  imposing  presence  or  by  an  Olympian 
calm.     One  cannot  think,  in  contemplating  them,  of  the 
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poor  studio  model  which  one  finds  in  almost  all  the  mod- 
em i>aintings,  under  the  borrowed  costume  with  which  one 
Tainly  attempts  to  transform  him.  It  seems  as  though  Dela- 
croix had  made  men  and  women  pose  for  him,  but  half 
shut  his  eyes  not  to  see  them  too  real.  And  yet  his  tyi)es 
are  true,  although  idealized  in  the  sense  of  dramatic 
movement  and  dreaming  majesty.  They  are  true  as  the 
images  we  carry  within  ourselves  of  the  gods  of  poetry, 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  They  are  indeed  men,  but 
not  vulgar  men,  whom  it  pleases  the  vulgar  to  see  that 
they  may  comprehend  them.  They  are  really  living,  but 
of  that  gi-and,  sublime  or  terrible  life  whose  vitalizing 
breath  only  genius  can  find. 

**I  do  not  speak  of  the  color  of  Delacroix.  He  alone 
-would  perhaps  have  knowledge  and  the  right  to  demonstrate 
this  part  of  his  art,  which  even  his  most  obstinate  adver- 
saries have  not  found  means  to  dispute ;  but  to  talk  of 
color  in  painting  is  to  wish  to  make  music  felt  and  di- 
vined by  words.  Can  one  describe  Mozart's  *  Requiem  ?' 
.  .  *That  which  is  the  beauty  of  those  industries,'  gayly 
said  Delacroix  himself  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  consists 
in  the  things  that  words  are  not  skillful  in  expressing.'  .  . 

"The  genius  of  Delacroix  is  severe,  and  whoever  is  not 
capable  of  elevation  of  sentiment  will  never  entirely  en- 
joy it.  .  . 

"When  one  sees  him,  pale,  frail,  nervous,  and  complain- 


ing of  a  thousand  lijbtle  ailments,  obstinate  in  keeping  him 
in  check,  one  is  astonished  that  this  delicate  organization 
could  have  produced  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  amidst 
contrarities  and  unheard-of  fatigues,  such  colossal 
works.  .  . 

"  He  is  not  only  great  as  an  ai*tist,  he  has  been  great  in 
his  artist's  life.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  private  virtues,  his 
love  of  his  family,  of  his  tenderness  for  unhappy  friends — 
in  one  word,  of  the  solid  charms  of  his  character.  These 
are  individual  merits  that  friendship  does  not  proclaim  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  .  .  No,  friendship,  like  love,  has 
its  modesty.  But  that  which  in  Delacroix  belongs  to 
public  appreciation,  on  accoimt  of  the  benefit  that  noble 
examples  carry  with  them,  is  the  integiity  of  his  conduct, 
the  little  money  he  has  been  content  to  gain,  the  modest, 
and  for  a  long  time  cramped  life  which  he  has  accepted 
rather  than  make  the  least  concession  of  his  art  principles 
to  please  the  tastes  or  ideas  of  the  century.  .  . 

"In  all  times,  in  all  countries,  they  quote  the  great  ar- 
tists who  have  yielded  nothing  to  vanity  or  avarice,  sacri- 
ficed nothing  to  ambition,  immolated  nothing  to  vengeance. 
To  name  Delacroix  is  to  name  one  of  those  pure  men  of 
whom  the  world  thinks  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
honorable,  for  want  of  knowing  how  hard  the  task  is  to 
the  worker  who  succumbs  and  to  the  genius  which  com- 
bats." 


A  RATHJSR  remarkable  volume  is  in  preparation  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  containing  the  pieces  brought  to  him  for 
revision  and  production,  the  title  of  which  is  to  be  "Le 
Theatre  des  Autres."  Tlie  original  drafts  of  some  noted 
plays  exactly  as  sent  in  by  their  authors,  are  to  be  given, 
among  others,  M.  deGirardin's  "Supplice  d'une  Femme  ;" 


M.  Durantin's  "HeloiseParanquet ;"  M.  Nevski's  "Dani- 
cheffs."  The  authors  take  the  view  that  his  alterations  are 
merely  superficial.  He  himself  considers  them  as  far 
deeper,  and  that  without  his  reconstniction  the  plays  could 
never  have  been  represented,  and  he  believes  the  public 
will  justify  this  conclusion. 
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*'  We  must  devote  the  evening  exclusively  to  the  now 
house,"  said  Jill,  as  Jack  started  for  his  office.  ''The 
architect  is  waiting  for  instructions,  and  every  day  we 
lose  now  will  give  us  another  day  of  vexation  and  im- 
patience when  we  are  waiting  for  the  house  to  be  fin- 
ished." 

"  That's  true,  and  it's  a  chronological  fact  that  house- 
builders  often  forget.  Very  well,  I'll  come  home  early. 
Will  Bessie  be  here  ?" 

"  Certainly.     She  has  come  for  a  long  visit." 

''  Then  I  shall  bring  up  Jim  again.  One-half  Bess 
says  he  can't  understand,  and  he  doe«\i't  approve  of  the 
other  half;  but  we  couldn't  keep  him  away  if  we  tried. 
So  we'll  invite  him  to  come.  It's  ^eat  fun  to  hear 
Bessie's  comments  and  witness  Jim's  helplessness." 

**If  you  are  going  to  devote  yourself  to  Jim  and 
Bessie,"  said  Jill  severely,  "  I  may  as  well  answer  these 
questions  without  consulting  you  at  alL" 

*'  Oh,  pray  don't  do  that.  Give  me  a  chan#e  to  ex- 
press my  opinions.  Some  of  them  are  strikingly  bold 
and  original.  Besides,  you  will  need  me  to  conduct  the 
meeting.'' 

It  happened,  accidentally  of  course,  that  Bessie's  even- 
ing dress  was  of  a  color  that  looked  well  by  gaslight, 
and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  unnatural  illumina- 
tion. 

Jill  took  up  the  architect's  letter,  where  she  had  left 
it,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bUnd  question.  "Another 
point  that  was  mentioned  when  I  was  at  your  father's 
house  must  be  decided  soon :  Shalf  there  be  gutters  to 
catch  the  water  from  the  roof,  with  pipes  of  some  sort 
to  convey  it  to  the  ground,  or  shall  it  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself?  If  there  are  none,  the  ground  around  the 
house  should  pitch  sharply  away  from  the  walls  and  a 
slight  depression  should  be  formed,  into  which  the 
water  would  fall  This  shallow  ditch  should  be  per- 
haps two  feet  wide,  as  the  drops  will  not  always 
come  down  in  straight  lines.  It  may  be  paved 
with  small  stones  or  bricks,  between  which  the 
grass  will  grow,  or  it  may  be  more  carefully 
lined  with  asplialt  paving.  If  it  is  desired  to 
conduct  the  water  to  a  certain  point,  this  drain 
can  descend  slightly  toward  it,  and,  if  the  lawn 
will  not  be  injured  by  an  occasional  inunda- 
tion, even  the  shallow  ditch  may  be  omitted, 
making  merely  a  one-sided  slope,  hardened  to 
prevent  the  water  from  wearing  a  ragged,  un- 
sightly channel  around  the  house.  The  advan- 
tages of  disposing  of  the  water  in  this  way, 
dispensing  with  the  gutters,  are  its  *" 
economy  and  its  permanence.  What- 
ever the  material  may  be  of  which 
they  are  made,  gutters  attached  to 
the  oaves  or  roof  cause  more  or  less 
trouble  and  expense  from  the  time 
they  are  put  in  place  till  the  house 
is  given  up  to  the  owls  and  the  bats. 
They  are  liable  to  be  corroded  by  rust, 
to  be  clogged  with  leaves  and  dust, 
to  be  choked  with  ice,  or  to  become 
loosened  from  their  fastenings.  If 
nsod  at  all,  they  should  be  frankly 
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acknowledged.  This  is  not,  however,  a  point  on  which 
I  am  in  need  of  instructions,  but  would  remind  you 
that  one  of  the  interesting  illustratioas  of  the  happy 
skill  of  the  old  masters  in  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity is  found  in  the  effective  treatment  of  the  water- 
spouts and  conductors.  They  made  them  bold,  quaint 
and  picturesque  in  appearance,  far  removed  fi*om  the 
tin  contrivances  that  we  hang  in  frail  awkwardness  to 
our  roofs." 

"How  perfectly  delightful!"  exclaimed  Bessie, 
"  Those  horribly  grotesque  old  gargoyles  are  just  glori- 
ous. Don't  you  delight  in  the  antique,  Mr.  James, 
when  it  isn't  too  horrible  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  awfully  jolly.  We  had  a  great  time 
with  them  last  '  Fourth. '  I  got  myself  up  as  a  pirate 
king — black  flag,  skull  aiid  cross-bones,  you  know.  It 
was  aw  fully  j  oily. ' ' 

'•  I  never  saw  any  of  that  kind,  but  you  tcill  have 
some  gargoyles,  won't  you,  Jill  V" 

"  Possibly,  for  the  architect  says  *  whether  you  have 
gutters  entirely  around  the  house  or  not,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  necessary  to  catch  the  water  that  would  faU  upon 
the  steps  or  balconies  in  short  eave-troughs,  and  as 
they  are  certain  to  be  conspicuous  they  should  be  re- 
spectfully treated.  As  they  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
house  they  should  also  add  to  its  beauty.'  Now  what 
shall  be  said  on  this  subject  ?  His  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  if  we  do  not  need  to  save  the  water  for  use,  and 
if  it  will  do  no  harm  upon  the  ground  around  the 
house,  it  will  be  best  to  omit  them  except  where  protec- 
tion is  needed  for  something  below.  He  sends  some 
sketches  and  says  *  they  represent  a  few  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  water  may  be  caught  and  carried  to  the 
ground.  Niunber  two  and  number  three  will  prevent 
the  sliding  of  the  snow  from  the  roof,  which  is  some- 
times desirable,  but  not  always.     Gutters  made  in  this 
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form  ffhould  be  so  near  the  eaves  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dental injury  the  water  could  not  find  its  way  inside  the 
main  walls.  Number  five  has  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  house  uninjured  whatever  happens  to  the  gutter 
itself.  It  may  leak  through  its  entire  length  or  run 
over  on  both  sides  without  doing  other  harm  than  wast- 
ing the  water.'  I  don't  see,"  said  Jill',  laying  down  the 
letter,  "  how  we  can  give  instructions  without  dictating 
in  matters  of  'construction  and  design,'  concerning 
which  the  architect  distinctly  objects  to  advice." 

*'  Tell  him  we  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  water 
and  the  lawn  will  take  care  of  itself.  Then  '  instruct ' 
him  to  exercise  his  own  discretion.  That's  what  he  is 
for.     What  next  ?" 

"  He  would  like  to  know  our  wishes  in  regard  to  fire- 
places." 

"I  thought  the  heating  question  had  been  decided 
once  according  to  Uncle  Harry's  doctrines." 

*'Not  fully.  We  shall  have  both  steam  and  open 
fires;  the  architect  understands  that,  but  he  doesn't 
know  how  many  fireplaces  nor  what  kind.  We  can  tell 
him  how  many  easily  enough  ;  one  in  each  room  of  the 
first  story  except  the  kitchen,  but  including  the  hall, 
and  one  in  each  of  the  bed-rooms." 

''Including  the  guest  chambers  ?" 

"  By  all  means.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  one 
feel  so  thoroughly  welcome,  so  delightfully  at  home  as  a 
•  room  with  an  open  fire.  Mahogany  four-posters,  velvet 
carpets  and  sumptuous  fare  are  trivial  compliments  in 
comparison.  Concerning  the  style  and  cost  he  says : 
*  Of  designs  there  is  an  endless  variety,  and  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  cost,  from  the  simple  recess  in  the  side  of 
a  plain  brick  chimney '  " — 

*'  One  of  the  kind  that  Aunt  Melville  builds  for  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter." 

^"  To  the  elaborate  afiairs  that  cost  as  much  as  a  com- 


fortable cottage.  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  you  a  full  description  of  them  all — my  letter  would 
appear  like  a  manufacturer's  catalogue.  Indeed,  you 
can  find  whole  books  on  the  subject,  large  books  too, 
wliich  it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  for  you  to 
study ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  the  chimneys 
to  accommodate  the  sizes  and  styles  to  be  chosen.  You 
will  easily  understand  that  a  grate  for  burning  coal 
alone,  especially  hard  coal,  may  be  much  smaller  than  a 
fireplace  to  hold  hickory  logs  that  it  takes  two  men  to 
carry ;  but  the  heat  of  anthracite  coal  would  soon  de- 
stroy the  lining  of  a  fireplace  adapted  to  an  ordinary 
fire  of  wood.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
the  best  open  fireplaces,  whether  for  wood  or  coal,  are 
those  which  instead  of  sending  three-fourths  of  the  heat 
np  the  chimney  flue  give  it  out  from  all  sides,  to  be 
saved  either  directly  or  by  being  conveyed  to  an  ad- 
joining or  upper  room.  It  is  also  possible  to  make  a 
fireplace  that  will  accommodate  either  wood  or  coal,  but 
like  all  compromises  this  is  attended  with  certain  disad- 
vantages. If  large  enough  for  wood  it  is  too  large  for 
hard  coal.  The  smoke  flue  for  a  coal  fire  may  also  be 
smaller,  the  hotter  fire  causing  the  stronger  draught. 
Coal  ashes,  too,  ought  to  be  dropped  through  the  hearth 
into  ash  pits  below,  even  from  the  fires  of  the  upper 
rooms.  To  "  take  up  the  ashes  "  of  a  wood-fire  is  not 
so  troublesome.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  kind  and  number  of  your 
fireplaces  before-the  plans  of  the  chimneys  are  drawn.'  " 

"Why  not  make  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars 
apiece  for  each  grate,  mantel  and  hearth  and  have  him 
do  the  best  he  can  with  it  ?" 

"  We  can  fix  that  as  an  average  price,  but  shall  want 
some  better  than  others,  and  must  mark  in  each  room 
whether  we  wish  to  provide  for  wood,  for  coal,  or  for 
both.  That  is,  whether  we  want  '  set '  grates  or  open 
fireplaces  with  andirons  or  something  of  tl^at  kind." 

"  Oh,  do  have  andirons.    Please  have  andirons,"  said 
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Bessie.  "  You  know  you  can  go  out  into  the  country 
and  buy  them  for  old  brass  of  the  farmers  who  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  of  their  value.  They  keep  them  up 
in  those  dear  old  musty  garrets  covered  with  dust  and 
spider  webs." 

"  Certainly,  we  will  have  a  few  andirons  and  several 
spinning-wheels  and  moony  clocks  and  solid  old  carved 
oak  chests  that  for  generations  have  been  full  of  moths 
and  food  for  worms.  I  never  happened  to  come  across 
one  of  those  old  bonanza  garrets,  but  I  suppose  there 
are  plenty  of  them  lying  around  and  just  running  over 
with  these  antique  treasures.  Jim,  can't  I  hire  you  to 
go  out  among  the  unesthetic  heathens  and  buy  up  a  few 
loads  of  heirlooms  and  other  relics  of  former  greatness  ? 
We  shall  want  some  old  associations  in  the  new  house, 
and  if  we  haven't  any  of  our  own  we  must  buy  some." 

''  I  don't  think  I  know  much  about  such  things.  Why 
don't  you  go  to  a  furniture  store  and  get  what  you 
want  first-hand  ?  Second-hand  furniture  always. looks 
shabby  and  out  of  date.  However,  if  Miss  Bessie  could 
go  with  me  to  pick  out  things  I  wouldn't  mind  taking  a 
drive  into  the  country  to  see  what  we  could  find." 

"  Now,  really,  wouldn't  you  mind  it  ?  How  enchant- 
ing I  I  know  we  shall  find  some  lowly  things.  It  will 
be  delightful  to  be  associated  with  the  new  house." 

"All  right.  You  shall  have  Bob  and  the  express 
wagon  to-morrow.     What  next,  Jill  ?" 

" '  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  feeling  in  regard  to 


height  of  rooms,  but  shall  not  promise  fully  to  agree 
with  you.  My  purpose  is  to  make  the  principal  rooms 
of  the  first  story  ten  and  a-hrflf  or  eleven  feet  high.' " 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful  I  I  don't  know  how  high  eleven 
feet  is,  but  I'm  sure  they  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
seven  feet." 

''  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  not  less  than  four- 
teen," said  Jim. 

''  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  Low  rooms  are  so  deliciously  quaint 
and  cosy." 

''But  I  should  be  all  the  time  expecting  to  hit  my 
head." 

''  You  wouldn't  think  of  that  for  a  moment  if  you 
could  only  feel  the  infiuence  of  Kitty  Kane's  library. 
It  is  a  copy  of  an  old  English  bar-room,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  I  don't  exactly  remember  wliat,  but  it  is 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  it's  too  lovely  for  any- 
thing.    Please  have  low  rooms,  Jill. " 

Jill  continued  reading :  ''  For  rooms  of  ordinary  sizes 
and  devoted  to  ordinary  domestic  purposes  that  is  high 
enough  for  use,  for  comfort  and  for  any  reasonable 
amount  of  decoration  either  upon  the  walls  themselves 
or  in  the  shape  of  pictures  or  other  ornaments.  You 
will  certainly  think  it  enough  when  you  are  climbing 
the  stairs  to  the  rooms  of  the  second  story.  It  may 
be  practicable  to  reduce  the  height  of  some  of  the 
smaller  apartments,  but  it  is  usually  much  more  conve- 
nient to  keep  the  ceilings  of  the  main  rooms  of  uniform 
height,  even  if  this  does  upset  the  '  correct  proportion ' 
which  critics  attempt  in  vain  to  establish.  To  make 
ceilings  very  low  seems  an  afiectation  of  humility  or  of 
antiquity  not  justified  by  common  sense.  In  the  polar 
regions,  where  the  sun  never  reaches  an  altitude  above 
twenty-three  degrees,  low  rooms  and  short  windows 
would  be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
where  it  is  not  safe  to  build  more  than  one  story  for  fear 
of  earthquakes  and  tornados,  where  chambers  would 
be  useless,  and  where  the  grand  question  is  not  how  to 
keep  warm  but  how  to  keep  cool,  the  higher  the  better. 
For  houses  in  the  temperate  zones  the  medium  height 
is  the  safest,  the  best — and  the  most  artistic.  If  any  one 
dares  to  say  it  is  not,  ask  him  to  tell  you  the  reason 
why." 

"  How  perfectly  exasperating^^^  said  Bessie  in  a  tragic 
aside  to  Jim.  ''  No  one  ought  to  try  to  give  reasons  in 
art,  in  religion  or  in  politics.  Intuitions  are  so  much 
more  satisfactory.  Don't  you  always  rely  on  your  in- 
tuitions, Mr.  James  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  should  if  I  had  them,  but  somehow  I — I 
never  seem  to  have  any." 

"The  meeting  appears  to  be  divided,"  said  Jack. 
"Bessie  says  seven,  Jim  says  fourteen.  Suppose  we 
split  the  difierence  and  call  it  ten  and  a  half." 

"  That  is,  we  advise  the  architect  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
then  he  will  be  sure  to  follow  our  advice." 

E.  C.  Gardner. 


WIIY  THE  COWS  CAME  LATE. 


Crimson  sunset  burninis: 

O'er  the  tree-fringed  hills  i 
Golden  are  the  meadows, 

Ruby  flashed  the  rills. 
Quiet  in  the  farmhouse, 

Home  the  farmer  hies ; 
But  h^s  wife  is  watching, 

Shading:  anxious  eyes, 
While  she  lingers  with  her  pall  beside  the 

barnyard  pate, 
Wondering:  why  her  Jenny  and  the  cows 
come  home  so  late  ! 


Jenny,  brown-eyed  maiden, 

Wandered  down  the  lane ; 
That  was  ere  the  daylight 

Had  begun  to  wane. 
Deeper  jarrow  the  shadows ; 

Circling  swallows  cheep ; 
Katydids  are  calling ; 

Mists  o^er  meadows  creep. 
Still  the  mother  shades  her  eyes  beside  the 

barnyard  gate, 
And  wonders  where  her  Jenny  and  the 
cows  can  be  so  late  1 


Loving  sounds  arc  falling , 

Homeward  now  at  last 
Speckle,  Bess  and  Brindle 

Through  the  gate  have  passed. 
Jenny,  sweetly  blushing, 
Jamie,  grave  and  shy, 
Take  the  palls  from  mother. 

Who  stands  silent  by. 
Not  one  word  is  spoken  as  that  mother 

shuts  the  gate. 
But  now  she  knows  why  Jenny  and  tbe 
cows  came  home  so  late  ! 

Joii.v  Heyntok. 
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One  who  walks  in  the  fields  on  a  bright  autumn  day 
will  see  innumerable  threads  of  silk  floating  from  every 
elevated  spot.  They  fringe  the  fence  posts ;  they  stream 
like  pennants  from  the  tall  weeds  ;  they  lace  the  foliage 
of  the  bushes  with  delicate  meshes,  or  flutter  like  rib- 
bons from  their  tops.  These  are  the  ropes  and  netting 
of  *'  ballooning  spiders,"  or,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
"  flying  spiders. "  K  one  will  glance  upward  some  Octo- 
ber afternoon  he  will  see  long  white,  sinuous  filaments 
drifting  through  the  air,  over  tree-tops,  across  the  river, 
fitf  aloft,  or  mayhap  low  enough  to  be  within  his  reach. 
Let  him  grasp  one  of  these  threads,  and,  if  he  be  care- 
ful, be  may  find  in  his  hand  a  little  spider.  Perhaps 
before  the  creature  can  be  fairly  observed,  it  will  have 
diverged  itself  from  the  line,  have  mounted  from  the 
finger  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  once  more  will  be 
gone  "  ower  the  hills  and  far  awa'." 

This  is  the  fiunous  spider  aeronaut,  arrested  in  her 
'^aeronautic  flight,"  and  the  silken  filament  is  in  fact 
her  balloon.  There  is  no  species  entitled  by  special 
eminence  to  the  name  of  fly- 
ing spider,  for  most  young 
spiders  possess  aeronautic 
habits,  although  it  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  Orb- 
weavers,  and  the  running 
spiders  known  as  LycosidSy 
orAVall  spiders.  This  seems 
to  be  a  provision  of  nature 
by  which  various  species  are 
distributed  over  wide  spaces 
after  egress  from  the  cocoon. 
The  entire  story  of  the  baby 
life  of  spiderlings  is  very  in- 
teresting, firom  the  cradle 
to  the  final  migration  and 
"setting  up  for  one's-self" 
on  an  independent  web ;  in 
all  of  which  the  aeronautic 
habit  has  much  to  do.  But 
let  us  now  suppose  that 
baby  life  is  over ;  the  strong 
foster-hand  of  nature  is  on 
the  young  aranead,  urging  it 
by  the  instinct  of  migration 
to  seek  a  home  in  the  "  wide, 
wide  world"  of  yonder  mea- 
dow. It  is  a  ground  spider 
— Lycosa  scvlvlata^  we  will 
say — yet  here  we  find  it 
mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
fence  post,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  pocket  lens 

we  can  watch  its  movements.  Tlie  Jbrr  part  *it  the 
body,  the  cephalo-thorax,  is  turn^xl  U»vvar(l  tlu.^  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  abdomen  is  eIuvat*Mli  the  ei^flit 
legs  are  spread  out  so  that  the  feet  ^re  at  pinntb 
within  the  circumference  of  a  cirele.  (See  Fi»,mre  1,) 
Beneath  the  apex  of  the  abdomm  are  tlie  j^pinnert'ts, 
four  cylindrical  organs  contain inir  the  most  \vf>n<leri'ui 
spinning  apparatus  known  to  men.  TliiniireJ^  of  nii- 
nute  tubes  cover  the  tips  of  thi^^se  s|)[nm  rets,  tlirougii 
which  liquid  silk  is  exuded  from  -a  multit  urie  of  glands 
within  the  body ;  these  liarden  and  combine  at  con- 


tact with  the  air,  so  that  the  gossamer  thread  of  a 
spider  is  composed  of  a  great  number,  sometimes  seve- 
ral hundreds,  of  separate  lines. 

We  keep  the  lens  directed  upon  the  spinnerets  of  our 
little  adventurer.  A  ray  of  several  threads  is  issuing ; 
these  caught  by  the  breeze  are  drawn  out  and  floated 
upward  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Meanwhile  the 
legs  are  gradually  straightening  out,  thus  lifting  the 
body  upward  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  then  they  incline 
backward  and  toward  the  post,  while  the  spider  shows 
in  every  feature  the  muscular  strain  of  an  animal  resist- 
ing an  uplifting  force. 

There,  with  a  sharp  bound  the  aeronaut  is  off  1  The 
thread  has  been  drawn  out  so  far  that  its  buoyancy  is 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
small  balloonist  and  float  her  upon  the  air.  It  may  be 
a  long  while  before  the  observer  shall  find  examples  that 
he  can  study  with  satisfaction.  Some  are  caught  up 
into  the  heavens  with  so  complete  a  rapture  that  they 
are  at  once  out  of  sight.     Others  scud  along  under  so 

swifl  a  wind  that  they 
cannot  be  followed, 
Eut,  patience  I  Here 
at  laat  19  om>  wlio  Ls  off 
before  a  slow  breeze, 
aud  is  hugging  the 
ground  at  abtmt  the 
height  oHi  iiiiin's  head. 
And  there,  t<3o,  goes  a 
man,  follow  ing  her 
acixKss  l\w  meadow  at 
a  sharp  run,  hiH  head 
turned  nivay,  his  eyes 
iixt^d  on  what  ht^emii  va- 
tiaucy  to  yonder  plow- 
men, who  are  debating 
the  quest  von  of  his  san- 
ity !  Nevertheless,  this 
\s>  what  he  sees. 

Tlie    spider,   aa   she 
was    raised    from    the 
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perch,  had  her  head  downward.  She  immediately  and 
swiftly  reverses  the  position,  clambers  up  her  floating 
threads,  at  the  same  time  throwing  out  a  few  filaments 
which  are  cannily  twisted  into  a  sort  of  basket  on  which 
the  feet  can  rest.  Now  the  upper  legs  grasp  the  lower  end 
of  the  ray,  and  the  spinnerets  being  released  therefrom 
are  again  set  to  work,  and  with  amazing  rapidity  spin  out 
a  second  and  similar  ray  which  floats  up  behind  her. 
Thus  our  aeronaut's  balloon  is  complete,  and  she  sits  in 
the  middle  of  it,  as  the  upper  figures  show,  drifting 
whither  the  breeze  may  carry  her.  She  is  not  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind,  however,  for  if  she  wishes  to 
alight  she  can  gather  the  threads  into  a  little  white  ball 
under  her  jaws  ;  as  they  gradually  shorten,  the  spider, 
having  nothing  to  buoy  her,  sinks  by  her  own  weight, 
and  the  striking  against  some  elevated  object  or  falling 
upon  the  gra«s  makes  her  feel  at  home.  In  this  manner 
spiders  are  often  carried  for  long  distances ;  but  this 
of  course  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  wind  and 
the  height  of  the  balloon,  or  the  chances  of  entangling 
upon  a  tree,  house  or  other  object.  I  was  enabled  to 
trace,  by  specimens,  one  species  of  Laterigrade  spider 
{Saroiea  venatoriiis)  almost  entirely  around  the  world  in 
the  courses  of  both- the  northern  and  southern  trade 
winds.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  so  distributed  by 
means  of  this  aeronautic  habit. 

Orb-weaving  spiders,  those  which  make  the  geometric 
snare,  utilize  this  habit  in  traveling  from  point  to  point, 
and  in  laying  in  the  foundation  lines  or  ftame  of  their 
snares.  Instead  of  mounting  aloft  as  just  described,  the 
emitted  thread  is  simply  permitted  to  entangle  on  some 
adjacent  object — it  may  be  several  inches  or  several 
feet  distant.  The  entanglement  is  at  once  perceived, 
the  line  drawn  taut,  and  over  this  fairy  bridge-work 
the  animal  passes  from  point  to  point.  "While  observing 
these  habits  at  night  by  lantern  light,  one  can  at  any 
time  cause  a  thread  to  entangle  upon  his  hand  (Fig.  2) 
or,  if  he  please,  upon  his  face.  He  will  then  see  the 
spinner  venturing  across,  creeping  nearer,  until  perceiv- 
ing the  cheat,  and  liking  human  society  less  than  man 
likes  her,  she  cuts  the  cord  in  a  trice,  swings  downward 
through  a  great  arc  upon  her  elastic  bridge  line,  men 
mounts  it  hand  over  liand  to  her  starting  point. 

Often  the  spider  will  be  seen  as  in  Fig.  3,  to  drop  from 
a  twig  or  leaf  and  hang  suspended  in  mid-air  in  a  sort 
of  silken  basket.  Even  as  I  write  these  words  a  brood 
of  spiderlings,  hatched  in  my  study  for  observation,  are 
swinging  in  their  pretty  nets  from  the  borders  of  the 
globe  of  my  table  lamp,and  practicing  their  ballooning, 
line-bridging  and  spinning  habits.  They  catch  on  the 
moving  goose  quill,  on  the  table  furniture,  on  my  body. 
Here  is  one  acrobat,  precisely  as  shown  at  Figure  3, 
hanging  in  her  silken  basket ;  she  waves  her  fore  pair  oif 
feet  as  though  feeling  for  intruders  of  whatever  sort ; 
she  expands  her  spinnerets,  and  gives  forth  a  gossamer 
line  that  glints  in  the  gas-light  as  the  breeze  which 
pufi*s  through  the  open  window  bears  it  straight  to  my 
forehead.  I  catch  the  line  upon  the  feather-end  of  my 
quill,  lift  it  toward  the  window,  and  now  it  is  ofi*  through 
the  night.  June  is  "  Commencement"  month  with 
young  spiders  as  well  as  with  young  misses  and  men, 
and  millions  of  them  are  nbw  afloat,  ''beginning  life." 

Most  animals  must  be  satisfied  with  the  power  to 
move  upon  one  element.  But  spiders,  like  waterfowl, 
have  command  of  the  water  as  well  as  the  air.  Many 
species  of  the  Lycosids  run  upon  the  water  with  perfect 
ease,  seeking  insects  that  breed  near,  hover  over  or  fall 
into  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  One  of  this  family  is 
shown  at  Fig.  4,  Dolomedes  sexpimctatus — the  Six-but- 
toned Dolomede,  though,  by  the  way,  Hentz,  the  father 
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of  American  araneology,  who  named  the  creature,  mis- 
eoonted  the  white  spots  along  the  abdomen  which  pass 
for  buttons.  (See  figure.)  When  alarmed,  this  dolo- 
mede dives  beneath  the  surface,  and  there  remains  hold- 
ing on  to  a  water  plant  or  other  object.  The  innumer- 
able fine  hairs  that  cover  the  body  and  limbs  retain 
bubbles  of  air  which  surround  the  spider  like  a  silver 
armor  (Fig.  6),  making  a  pretty  sight.  I  knew  one  of 
these  six-buttoned  demoiselles  to  stay  thus  under  water 
for  forty-tico  minute.%  breathing  the  while  the  shining, 
bubbled  coat-of-mail  that  encompassed  her. 

More  curiously  still,  our  little  spinster  friends  have 
the  power  of  sailing,  actually  sailing,  upon  the  water. 
There  is  an  English  dolomede  that  makes  a  leaf-raft  and 
goes  buccaneering  thereon  over  the  fens  of  Briton.  But 
some  of  our  American  spider  fauna  have  developed  a 
regular  yachting  propensity.  Walking  one  autumn  on 
the  shore  of  Deal  Lake  (Asbury  Park),  where  it  is  di- 
vided from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  sand  hill,  I  amused 
myself  by  shaking  the  clumps  of  tall  grass  growing  at 
the  water's  edge,  in  order  to  note  the  behavior  of  the 
spiders  that  fell  into  the  lake.  A  rather  odd  looking 
species  of  orb-weaver  with  a  peculiar  jaw  and  long  nar- 
row cylindrical  body  which  have  procured  for  her  the 
formidable  name  of  Tetragnatha  extetisa^  had  quite 
usurped  these  grasses,  and  numbers  were  shaken  off. 
They  were  not  a  bit  disconcerted,  although  wholly  arbo- 
real in  habit.  Some  of  them,  being  near  the  shore,  spread 
out  the  four  hind  legs,  the  feet  (apparently)  being 
united  by  quickly  spun  lines,  and  using  the  four  frtint 
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legs  as  oars  quickly  paddled  themselves  to  land.  Others 
again  spread  the  eight  legs  wide  apart,  as  when  pre- 
paring for  aeronautic  flight,  touched  the  abdomen  to  the 
surfiEkce  of  the  water,  united  the  feet  by  a  delicate  raft 
of  spinning  work,  raised  the  abdomen  as  shown  in  the 
upper  figure  and  set  the  spinnerets  in  play.  Several 
long  thr^wls  floated  upward ;  they  bent  before  the  gentle 
surface  breeze  above  the  spider's  body  as  yet  held  rigid 
and  motionless.  Now  the  threads  flutter  far  above  tiie 
grass  tops ;  sails  are  spread,  the  wind  fills  it,  and  away 
scuds  the  spider-ship  over  the  lake,  the  feet  making  lit- 
tle ripples  as  they  go.  In  a  moment  the  strange  yacht 
touched  the  shore  and  the  master  landed.  I  tried  this 
experiment  again  and  again,  placed  spiders  at  the  end 


of  long  sticks  and  launched  them  as  far  out  as  I  could 
reach,  and  always  had  the  same  result.  The  spider 
yachtman  wove  her  raft,  spread  her  sails  and  came 
with  wonderful  swiftness  to  the  shore.  Meanwhile  her 
comrades  were  "  ballooning"  from  the  summits  of  the 
tall  weeds  along  the  path  ;  and  beyond  the  sand  hills  I 
could  see  the  broad-sailed  ships  of  my  human  fellows 
plowing  the  Atlantic's  waves.  It  seemed  all  the  more 
wonderful  to  me  as  I  glanced  down  to  the  lake,  and 
again  saw  my  lowly  firiends  rivaling  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  man  by  the  natural  and  instinctive  endowments 
of  the  Omniscient  Creator  of  both.  How  narrow  the 
bounds  that  after  all  divide  our  behavior  from  that  of 
the  humblest  creatures  of  the  field  I 

Hbnrt  C.  MoCook. 
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It  is  by  no  willful  choice  of  my  own  that  I  was 
led  to  speak  to  you  on  the  thirtietli  of  April  of  Cax- 
ton  and  the  invention  of  printing ;  to-day  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigb  and  America.  The  fact  that  to-day  a  window 
is  unveiled,  which  is  the  splendid  gift  of  Americans 
to  this  church, — the  fact  that  this  morning  many 
Americans  are  among  us, — the  fact  that  this  gor- 
geous window,  which  they  have  given,  is  almost  the 
sole  existing  memorial  of  a  very  great  character  and  a 
transcenden tally  great  event — compels  the  choice  of  my 
subject.  I  follow  such  guidance  as  confidently  as  if  it 
were  a  direction  spelt  out  by  the  gleaming  light  on 
Israel's  Urim.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  superstition  that 
such  topics,  when  thus  pointed  out  to  us,  are  not  reli- 
gious, not  spiritual,  not  the  Gospel.  Let  us  shake  ofi* 
the  narrow  prejudice  that  because  the  Bible  is  God's 
book,  it  is  His  only  book.  Our  lives  would  be  better, 
our  thoughts  nobler,  our  hearts  larger,  our  faith  more 
real,  our  words  more  charitable,  if  we  would,  once  for 
all,  learn  the  lesson  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which 
is  not  to  glide  along  the  razor's  edge  of  scholastic  dogmas, 
nor  to  wear  formulas  threadbare  by  conventional  itera- 
tion, but  to  love  God,  and  to  do  good  to  our  neighbor. 
Which  is  best  ;-r-to  difiuse  the  grandeur  and  sacredness 
of  £Btith  over  the  v/hole  of  daily  life,  or  to  regard  all  but 
a  fi-action  of  life  i*  irredeemably  secular  ?  Which  is 
best ; — ^to  specialize  Sundays  with  servile  rigorism,  or  to 
diffuse  the  spirit  of  Sunday  over  days  which  we  too  of- 
ten devote  to  meanness  and  mammon  ?  Which  is  best ; 
— to  surround  places,  gestures,  garments  with  a  me- 
chanical sanctity.  Or  by  holy  lives  to  make  the  floor  of  a 
cottage  as  sacred  as  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  the  com- 
monest events  hallowed  as  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  on 
which  angels  trod  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh !  for  one  hour  of 
the  breeze — ^yea,  even  of  the  storm — of  Galilee,  to  sweep 
away  these  mistel  Religion  was  meant  surely  to  be 
a  diflftisive  dawn,  not  a  narrow  beam  in  the  midnight ; 
it  was  meant  to  be  an  universal  atmosphere  for  the 
many  ;  not  an  intoxicating  perfume  for  the  few.     .     . 

Besides  the  other  memories  which  haunt  it,  this 
church  may  claim  its  heritage  in  three  great  men  and 
three  great  events.     The  great  men,  whose  names  are 

*  A  discourse  delivered  at  St.  Margaret^s  Church,  Westminster,  on  the 
littidayof  Maj.  1882,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  *' Raleigh  Window,''  the 
gift  of  Amertcau  clUsens. 


on  our  registers,  are  William  Caxton,  Walter  Raleigh, 
John  Milton.  The  great  events  are  the  History  of  Print- 
ing ;  the  Discovery  of  America  ;  the  English  Revolu- 
tion. Caxton  lies  buried  here.  The  headless  body  of 
Sir  Walter  was  earned  here  ftt)m  the  scaflbld  in  Palace 
Yard.  Milton — with  Hampden,  Pym  and  Cromwell- 
must  often  have  knelt  in  worsliip  here.  Here  his  banns 
were  called.  Here  lies  his  best-loved  wife — the  "late 
espoused  saint ;"  here  the  child  into  whose  little  grave 
fell  Milton's  tears.  Caxton,  and  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England,  is  now  commemorated  by  the 
gift  of  the  printers  of  London.  Raleigh,  and  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  New  World,  by  the  window  unveiled  to- 
day. I  had  but  to  mention  to  one  or  two  American 
gentlemen  that  the  man  who  named  and  colonized  Vir- 
ginia lies  almost  unrecorded  here ;  and  they,  with  the 
ready  muniflcence  which  marks  their  nation,  and  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  lessons  which  we  may  learn  from 
our  "kin  beyond  the  sea," — at  once,  without  any  toil 
and  anxiety  of  mine,  at  once  gave  the  £600,  which  that 
window  required.  Let  me  only  remark  in  passing  that 
Milton — in  some  respects  one  of  the  noblest  of  English- 
men and  of  men — Milton,  "whose  soul  was  like  a  star 
and  dwelt  apart,"  has,  to  the  shame  of  England,  hardly 
any  memorial  either  here  or  anywhere.  Perhaps  some 
one  who  hears  me — some  one  who  knows  all  that  Milton 
has  deserved  of  our  race — some  one  who  feels  what  it  is 
for  nations  to  have  a  few  souLs  which,  amid  the  com- 
mon flaccidity,  have  as  it  were  "  fed  upon  the  marrow 
of  lions,"  may  honor  himself  by  placing,  or  helping  to 
place,  some  window  to  Milton's  memory  here.  Mean- 
while, in  your  name,  who  worship  in  this  Church  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  ask  Americans  to  accept  our 
thanks  for  their  generous  friendliness  ;  and  I  venture  to 
believe  that,  long  after  we  are  in  our  graves,  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  will  look  mth  interest  on  our  great 
west  window,  and  will  read  with  interest  the  Unes  written 
on  it  by  one  who  is  at  once  the  American  Minister  and 
the  first  of  living  American  poets  : 

"  The  New  World's  bodb,  from  En^fland's  breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  wbencewe  came; 

Proud  of  her  Past,  wherefrom  our  Present  grew, 
This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's  name.*'  t 

t  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  whose  honor  this  window  is 
given,  was  not  one  of  the  world's  simple,  blameless 
characters,  like  William  Caxton  of  whom  we  spoke  so 
recently.  Men  of  splendid  physique  and  genius,  chil- 
dren of  a  splendid  and  passionate  age,  have  temptations 
more  intense  and  terrible  than  we  who  live  our  small 
humdrum  lives  in  the  petty  routine  of  commonplace. 


vices,  low  aims,  petty  endeavors  we  see  all  around  us  ? 
If  Walter  Raleigh,  in  some  things,  sinned  greatly,  God 
loved  him  so  well  that  he  also  suffered  greatly,  and  out 
of  much  tribulation  washed  his  robes  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  ^^  Reader,"  says  Dean  Millman  on  yon- 
der tablet,  ^^  if  thou  recall  his  sins,  remember  also  that 
he  had  great  virtues,  and  that  thou  thyself  art  mortal." 


THE   **  RALEIGH  WINDOW"   IN   ST.    MARGARET'S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER. 


Our  &,ults  may  be  as  bad  as  theirs,  though  they  are 
meaner  and  smaller  faults.  Their  sins  show  large  in 
the  largeness  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  fierce  light  which 
beats  upon  them.  At  any  rate,  who  are  we  little  men 
that  we  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  ?  A  life  of 
heroic  aims,  exposed  to  gigantic  temptations,  may  be 
stained  by  great  faults  amid  great  achievements  ;  but  is 
such  a  life  to  be  coldly  slandered  by  men  of  the  small 


Yes  I  and  remember  also  that  he  must  be  ranked  for^ 
ever  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race,  and  that  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  have  not  done  worse  deeds  than 
he,  and  have  never  done  as  good  ones.  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  one  paltry  tablet  should  hitherto  have  been  al- 
most the  only  memorial  of  such  a  man.  Great  nations 
should  have  more  pride  in  their  few  great  sons.  I  think 
that  Americans  will  rejoice  with  us  that,  after  more 
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than  two  hundred  and  eighty  years,  he  should  have  a 
worthier  memorial  of  his  immortal  deeds  in  the  church 
under  whose  altar  lies  his  headless  corpse. 

Many  of  you  may  have  seen  the  striking  painting  of 
the  *'  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  by  our  greatest 
painter.  One  of  the  noble  boys  who  sits  listening  to 
the  old  seaworthy  is  Raleigh,  the  other  may  be  taken 
for  his  half-brother — also  depicted  on  yonder  window — 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  He  too  nobly  did  his  part  as 
soldier  and  sailor,  when  Elizabeth  was  Queen.  Raleigh 
aided  him  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  and  take  posses- 
sion of  unknown  lands,  and  the  Queen  s^nt  him  as  a 
jewel,  a  golden  anchor  with  a  pearl  at  the  beak.  In  the 
little  Squirrel^  a  mere  trivial  yacht  of  only  ten  tons 
burthen,  he  explored  the  dangerous  coasts  of  Cape 
Breton,  refusing  to  forsake  the  little  company  with 
whom  he  had  passed  through  so  many  perils.  Sitting 
abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  amid  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  he  called  out  repeatedly  to  the  sailors  in  the 
Golden  Hind:  "We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land  ;" — "reiterating  the  same  speech,"  says  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Hind,  "  well  beseeming  a  soldier  resolute  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  I  can  testify  he  was.  The  same  Mon- 
day night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  suddenly  the  lights 
of  the  Sqtdrrel  disappcfared^  and  withal  our  watch  cried 
out  our  general  was  cast  away,  which  was  too  true  ;  for 
in  that  moment  the  frigate  was  devoured  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea."  Think  of  that  story,  young  men,  when 
you  see  his  image  on  yonder  window,  and  ask  if  you 
have  the  blood  of  those  grand  old  seaworthies  in  your 
veins  ?  Dare  you  speak  up  for  religion,  dare  you  brave 
death,  dare  you  take  Christ  for  your  captain,  dare  you 
deny  yourselves,  dare  you  face  storm,  peril,  wounds, 
bad  fare,  thunder  and  fVost,  and  tropic  heat  and  fever 
and  scurvy  for  a  great  cause  as  they  did  ?  "  Seeing," 
said  Gilbert,  "  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of 
virtue  immortal,  wherefore  in  this  behalf,  Mxdare  vel 
timere  spemo,''^  How  many  of  you  can  speak  in  those 
high  tones  ?  They  were  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their 
days ;  few  of  them  laid  their  bones  in  the  sepulchre  of 
their  fathers.  Life  with  them  was  no  summer  holiday, 
but  a  holy  sacrifice  offered  up  to  duty,  and  what  their 
Maker  sent  was  welcome.  "He  was  one,"  says  the 
historian,  "  of  a  race  that  has  ceased  to  be.  Brave  we 
may  still  be,  and  strong,  perhaps,  as  then,  but  the  high 
moral  grace  which  niade  bravery  and  strength  so  beau- 
tifiil  is  departed  from  us."  Young  men,  it  rests  with 
you — on  the  lives  you  lead,  on  the  faith  which  you  em- 
brace— ^whether  or  not  it  shall  have  departed  from  us 
for  ever. 

Among  souls  so  pure  and  noble  the  boy  Raleigh  passed 
his  earlier  years.  Afler  brilliant  promise  at  school  and 
college,  by  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  fighting  for 
Protestants  in  France,  and  beginning  his  many-sided 
life  as  soldier,  sailor,  courtier,  poet,  discoverer  and  au- 
thor. If  you  would  understand  his  life,  and  the  glori- 
ous years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  you  must  remembt^r  three 
things — that  it  was  the  era  of  the  Renascence,  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  era  of  the  colonization  of 
America. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  Renascence.  The  new  boyhood 
of  life  produced  splendid  daring.  The  glory  of  England 
in  that  day  was  as  when  the  aim*  rushes  into  its  crimson 
flower.  Around  the  Queen  stood  men  crowned  with 
many  laurels,  not  like  the  pigmies  of  to-day,  but  men 
of  strong  passions,  of  deep  feelings,  of  large  hopes,  of 
daimtless  endurance,  of  ardent  imagination,  of  magni- 
ficent purposes.  Think  of  the  day  when  Hooker  was 
preaching  at  the  Temple ;  and  Bacon  meditating  the 
Novum  Organum ;   and  Spenser  writing    the    Faerie 


Queen;  and  Sidney  fighting  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
Galileo  reading  the  secrets  of  the  stars  ;  and  Drake  singe- 
ing the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  Shakspeare, 
Marlowe,  Chapman  and  Ben  Johnson  were  pouring  forth 
all  the  passion  of  which  man^s  heart  is  capable ;  and 
Milton  was  a  little  boy  ;  when  trade,  art,  science,  learn- 
ing burst  into  new  life ;  when  England  was  acquiring 
the  Empire  of  the  Sea ;  and  the  Queen  was  telling  Men- 
doza — in  quite  her  natural  voice,  and  as  though  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  though  he  was  am- 
bassador of  a  King  at  whom  the  world  trembled — that 
if  he  talked  to  her  about  Philip's  threats  again  she 
would  fling  him  into  a  dungeon.  Yes  1  England  was  the 
England  of  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  and  spoke  in  the 
voice  of  England  then,  because  her  sons  were  neither 
cynical  unbelievers,  nor  gilded  efi*eminators,  but  feared 
God,  and  were  noble  and  great  and  true. 

And  this  era  of  the  Renascence  was,  on  the  religious 
side,  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  K  that  east  window 
of  our  church,  the  work  and  gifl  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic and  Isabella  to  Henrj'  VII,  when  Prince  Arthur 
married  Katherine  of  Arragon,  recalls  the  days  of 
Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  that  west  window,  speaks  of 
the  Reformation.  In  these  our  days  love  of  Popery 
shows  itself  in  coquetting  with  dead  usages ;  and  hatred 
of  Popery  has  dwindled  down  into  the  feeble  spite  of 
religious  newspapers;  and  most  men  caring  nothing 
about  either  tendency  walk  in  the  cold  mid-region  be- 
tween a  boundless  scepticism  and  an  unfathomable  su- 
perstition. But  in  those  days  hatred  of  Popery  was  no 
mere  intolerance  about  minor  religious  opinions.  It 
was  and  had  a  right  to  be,  a  holy  and  mighty  passion. 
It  meant  hatred  of  Popes  like  Pius  V,  who  sent  his  sol- 
diers into  France  with  the  words,  "  Slay  immediately 
whatever  heretics  fall  into  your  hands ;"  and  who  taught 
Englishmen  to  defy  and  plot  against  their  Queen.  It 
meant  hatred  of  Moloch  fires  which  flamed  through  all 
lands ;  hatred  of  Queens  steeped  like  Mary  in  murder 
and  adultery ;  hatred  of  Generals  like  Alva,  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  saints ;  hatred  of  blood  which  cried 
to  heaven  from  an  earth  which  would  not  cover  her 
slain.  Hatred  of  Popery  meant  in  that  day  hatred  of 
the  sanguinary  alliance  between  priestly  usurpation  and 
monarchic  despotism,  between  cruel  tjrranny  and  deadly 
superstition.  It  meant  hatred  of  burnings,  tortures, 
butcheries  ;  hatred  of  the  dark  crooked  devil's  work  of 
a  plotting,  murdering  Jesuitism,  which  absolved  the 
reckless  perjuries  of  the  conspirator  and  consecrated  the 
cursed  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It  meant  hatred  of  hell- 
bom  Leagues  between  murder  and  rebellion ;  hatred  of 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Nihilist,  the  Fenian,  and  the  Inquisitor 
wielding  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  and  wearing  the  ephod 
of  the  Priest.  But  with  Raleigh — ^bom  when  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  were  barely  extinguished,  reading  Fox's 
Martyrs  at  his  mother's  knee,  who  as  a  boy  had  fought 
against  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  seen  Conde  die  at 
Jamac,  and  been  involved  in  the  retreat  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Mencontour,  whose  ears  had  thrilled  with  the 
shrieks  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  who  knew  how  Philip 
of  Spain  had  laughed  aloud  when  he  heard  of  that 
awful  massacre,  and  how  Pope  Gregory  XIII  had  struck 
medals  and  sung  Te  Deums  in  its  honor — to  Raleigh 
hatred  of  Popery  was  in  that  day  inevitably  one  with 
loyalty  to  Elizabeth  and  love  of  England,  and  passion 
for  the  primary  rights,  the  natural  liberty  and  free  con- 
science of  mankind.  And  because  he  was  a  life-long 
foe  to  Popery,  he  was  a  life-long  foe  to  Spain,  which 
was  then  trjing  to  blight  the  whole  world  with  the  upas 
shadows  of  abhorrent  absolutism.  The  great  men  of 
Elizabeth  knew  that  the  triumph  of  Spain,  the  tri- 
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umph  of  Popery,  would  have  meant  the  holiness  of 
racks  and  the  beatitude  of  thumbscrews.  It  would 
have  meant  that  the  England  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
reeked,  as  did  the  England  of  James  II,  with  the  odors 
of  the  chamel-house.  It  was  this  that  made  Raleigh 
fight  Papists  in  Ireland,  which  he  called  then,  a.H  it  is 
now,  "not  the  common  weal  but  the  common  woe  ;" — 
and  fight  Papists  in  France,  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  on  the  Armada,  and  in  the  New  World.  It  was 
this  that  made  him  burn  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz 
Bay.  It  was  this  that  made  him  tell  in  immortal  prose, 
as  Tennyson  has  told  in  immortal  verse,  that  death  of 
Sir  R.  Granville,  when  one  English  ship  fought  for  fif- 
teen mortal  hours  against  fifty-three  Spanish  ships  at 
the  Azores.  Yes,  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation  hatred 
of  Popery  meant  love  of  truth,  love  of  England,  love  of 
freedom,  love  of  progress,  air  and  light. 

But  nobly  as  Raleigh  served  the  cause  of  England  and 
the  cause  of  the  Refonnation,  it  is  with  the  New  World 
and  its  colonization  that  his  name  will  be  most  glo- 
riously and  most  permanently  connected. 

"  Westward  the  courae  of  Empire  takes  its  way  : 
'The  four  first  acts  already  past ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

To  Raleigh  and  the  old  sea  worthies  of  England  the  New 
World  meant  Eldorado.  But  Spain  forsooth  claimed 
the  whole  of  this  New  World  by  virtue  of  a  trumpery 
parchment  signed  by  a  meddling  Italian  priest !  And 
how  did  this  land  of  promise  and  golden  dreams  fare  in 
the  hands  of  Popery  and  Spain  ?  The  blood  of  Monte- 
zuma and  Atahualpa  cried  against  them.  The  tale  of 
their  greed  and  cruelty  rang  through  all  kinds.  The 
flames  woven  on  the  banner  of  Cortez  were  the  accursed 
emblem  of  the  Inquisition.  But  they  had  not  occupied 
a  third  even  of  the  coa.st,  and  was  that  land  of  bound- 
less wonder  and  beauty,  of  boundless  fertility  and 
wealth,  to  be  abandoned  to  them  ?  Were  millions  of 
innocent  Indians  to  be  treated  like  brute  beasts  ?  Were 
the  English,  whom  they  called  "Lutheran  devils,'' to  be 
handed  over  to  the  rack  and  the  galleys,  if  they  ventured 
to  trade,  nay,  if  they  were  but  shipwrecked  on  those 
shores  ?  Not  if  Raleigh  could  help  it  I  His  genius  fixed 
upon,  and  his  dauntless  patience  and  princely  munificence 
secured  regions  which  had  almost  escaped  the  notice 
of  Spain.  On  the  colonizati(5n  of  Virginia  he  spent 
£40,000,  and  was  ready  to  spend  his  whole  fortune  to 
the  last  coin.  W(*stminster  at  any  rate  has  herein  given 
his  duo.  It  was  the  late  Dean  who  called  him  '*  the 
Father  of  the  United  States  ;"  it  was  Canon  Kingsley 
who  said  that  "To  this  one  man,  under  the  Providence 
of  God,  the  whole  United  States  of  America  owo  their 
existence." 

Let  me  for  one  moment  glance  at  his  life  and  end. 
If  you  would  judge  ot  his  zenith  see  him  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  Durham  House,  his  beautiful  wife  beside  him, 
his  noble^  boy  at  his  knee  ;  sometimes  flashing  about  as 
captain  of  Elizabeth's  guard,  in  his  armor  of  enameled 
silver ;  sometimes  in  his  "  doublet  of  white  satin,  all 
embroidered  with  rich  pearls,  and  a  weighty  rich  chain 
of  great  pearls  round  his  neck  ;"  the  friend  of  Sidney, 
the  patron  of  Spenser,  the  companion  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Shakspeare,  Lord  of  the  Stannaries,  Governor. of 
Munster,  Governor  of  Jersey,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
against  Azores;  ruffling  it  with  Leicester  and  Essex, 
their  equal  in  manly  beauty  ;  "  lording  it  with  awful 
ascendency"  in  the  fairy-land  of  Gloriana's  Court — "  A 
man  at  whom  men  gazed  as  at  a  star."  Envy  not  his 
splendor  !'  All  the  while  he  was  struggling  in  a  network 


of  base  intrigues.  Long  before  pride  and  passion  led 
him  into  sin  he  had  learned — 2i&  his  poem  ''  The  Lie" 
shows — how  hollow  and  disappointing  it  all  was.  And 
then  see  the  plunge  right  down  to  the  very  nadir  of  hu- 
man misery  and  ruin.  I  know  few  tragedies  to  equal 
those  last  twelve  years  of  his  in  the  Tower  of  Lond(HL 
Elizabeth  had  died  "  with  the  whole  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
written  on  her  mighty  heart,"  and  the  very  basest  and 
meanest  of  English  kings,  with  no  fear  except  to  oflfend 
Spain,  and  no  money  except  to  lavish  on  in&mous  fa- 
vorites, disgraced  her  throne.  Such  a  man  as  James 
natur  \y  hated  such  a  man  as  Raleigh.  His  fair  day  at 
once  drew  to  evening.  '*  I  am  left  of  all  men,"  lie  wails, 
"that  have  done  good  to  many.  All  my  good  turns 
forgotten,  all  my  errors  revived  and  expounded  to  all 
extremity  of  ill,  all  my  services,  hazards  and  expenses 
for  my  country — plantings,  discoveries,  fights,  counsels, 
and  whatsoever--<iire  malice  has  now  covered  over." 
Ah,  what  a  shipwreck  of  man's  ingratitude  I  and  how 
common  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  Ufe  I  And  then  came 
the  midnight.  Imprisoned,  robbed,  slandered,  yet  en- 
riching even  his  pris<m  hours  with  the  ''  History  of  the 
World  ;"  in  vain  attempting  suicide,  betrayed  by  his 
own  king,  suffering  from  fever,  losing  his  gallant  boy  in 
battle,  and  his  devoted  adherent  by  suicide  ; — old,  gray- 
headed,  lame,  worn  with  sickness,  anguish  and  watch- 
ing, penniless,  ruined,  dishonored — finding  the  whole 
world  turned  for  him  to  thorns — after  being  belied  for  a 
while  in  a  hubbub  of  lies,  he  is,  at  a  day's  notice,  infa- 
mously doomed  to  the  scaflbld.  In  all  those  awful  fires 
God  had  purged  away  all  his  dross.  He  had  long  learned 
to  defy  death  in  all  his  ugly  and  misshapen  forms.  "  Oh, 
eloquent,  just  and  mighty  death,"  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  his  "History  of  the  World,"  "whom  none  could 
advise,  thou  hast  persuaded  ;  what  none  hast  dared, 
thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  the  world  flattered,  thou 
hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn 
together  all  the  far-fetched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cru- 
elty and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with 
these  two  narrow  words,  '  llic  jacet,'*  "  Even  such,  he 
wrote  in  his  cell  the  evening  before  his  execution  : 

"  E*en  such  is  time — who  takes  In  trust 
Our  youth,  our  hopes,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 
Which,  In  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days, 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  tnut  1" 

"Pry thee,  let  me  see  the  axe,"  he  says  to  the  execu- 
tioner. "  Dost  thou  think,  man,  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?" 
"  A  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.  I 
entreat  you,"  he  says,  "  that  you  will  all  join  with  me  in 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Heaven,  whom  I  have  grievously 
oflfended,  being  a  man  full  of  all  vanity,  who  have  lived 
a  sinful  life,  that  the  Almighty  Goodness  will  forgive  ; 
that  He  will  cast  away  my  sins  from  me  ;  that  He  will 
receive  me  into  everlasting  life.  So  I  take  leave  of  you 
all,  making  my  peace  with  God."  He  says  but  one 
more  word.  Asked  to  fece  toward  the  East,  he  says  : 
"  If  the  heart  be  right,  it  matters  not  which  way  the 
head  lies."  So  dies  the  most  brilliant  of  Englishmen  ; 
so  fades  all  glory  into  darkness,  and  all  life  into  dust, 
that  we  may  give  God  the  splendor.  And  I  for  one 
would  rather  take  my  stand  with  Raleigh,  purged  in  the 
seven-times-heated  furnace  of  affliction,  and  forgiven 
for  his  Saviour's  sake,  than  with  millions  of  vulgar  and 
every-day  respectabilities,  who  have  passed  their  life  in 
the  Pharisaism  of  false  orthodoxies  and  the  pettiness  of 
cheap  obser\'ances.     Ho  was  nearer  God,  I  believe,  by  a 
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whole  heaven  than  millions  of  the  sleek  sinners  whom 
God  leaves  alone  to  succeed  and  prosper,  and  to  walk  in 
the  odor  of  self-satisfaction  and  of  sanctity — the  sinners 
who,  in  their  own  eyes,  need  no  repentance — the  little 
hearts  that  know  not  how  to  forgive. 

I  rejoice  that  America  has  done  him  this  honor  to- 
day. Sebastian  Cabot,  who  landed  even  before  Colum- 
bus on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  was  born  at 
Bristol  and  bred  in  England.  In  the  Privy  Purse  ex- 
pense's of  Henry  YIII  we  tind  this  curious  entry  :  *'To 
the  man  who  found  the  new  isle,  £10.'-  The  man 
was  Cal>ot ;  the  isle  Newfoundland !  And  what  is 
America  bow  V  A  mighty  civilization,  destined,  per- 
haps, to  surpass  ours  ;  a  land  of  illimitable  hopes,  with 
lier  thirteen  Colonies,  her  thirty-eight  States,  her  eight 
Territories,  spreading  our  race  and  tongue  from  a  nar- 
row island  to  a  boundless  continent ;  freed  from  us,  as 
Washington  said,  by  *'  reiterated  and  astonishing  inter- 
positions of  I^rovidence. "  "You  are  the  advance  guard 
of  the  human  raue."  said  Madame  de  Stael  to  an  Ame- 
rican, "  you  have  the  future  of  the  world."  If  glorious 
has  been  our  legacy  to  her,  glorious  too  have  been  her 
gifts  to  us.  She  has  given  us  a  type  of  manhood  sup- 
plied *' neither  by  the  recusants  of  Maryland  nor  the 
cavaliers  of  Virginia,  but  by  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land ;"  a  type  of  manhood  ''at  once  manful  and  godly, 
practical  and  enthusiastic,  prudent  and  self-sacrificing  " 
— in  which,  because  it  was  inspired  by  the  Reformation, 
righteousness,  conduct,  conscience  was  a  main  factor. 
It  was  God's  will,  it  was  best  for  tho  world,  that  at  Lex- 
ington the  embattled  formers  should  have  reared  the 
banner  of  freedom,  and  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  Ilenceforth  we  are  brother  nations — ^brothers 
in  amity ;  brothers  by  the  tongue  that  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  spoke ;  brothers  by  the  memories  of  one 
common  Bible  ;  brothers  for  the  progress  and  freedom 
of  the  world ;  brothers  ''  to  discover  and  to  traffic,  to 
colonize  and  to  civilize,  until  no  wind  can  sweep  the  earth 
which  does  not  bear  the  echoes  of  an  English  voice." 
She  lias  given  us  in  her  history  the  spectacle  of  an  army 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  brave  soldiers  reabsorbed  with- 
out a  struggle  into  the  currents  of  a  peaceful  life.  She 
lias  given  us  not  only  a  magnificent  type  of  the  gran- 
deur of  collective  himianity,  but  also  noble  types  of  in- 
dividual humanity.  To  the  viaticum  of  good  examples 
her  contribution  has  not  been  wanting.  In  literature 
she  ha.s  given  us  Motley  and  Bancroft  and  Prescott ;  in 
fiction  Poeand  Hawthorne  ;  ineloquence'Channingand 
Clay  and  Webster  and  Everett ;  in  poetry  Emerson  and 
Ix)ngfellow  and  Whittier  and  llolmes  and  Bryant  and 
I^well ;  and  in  manhood,  specimens  of  men  pre- 
eminently righteous,  fearless,  incorrupt.  Such  were 
the  blameless,  unselfish  Washington ;  Franklin,  who 
wrenched  the  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  sceptre 
from  tyrants ;  the  blunt,  homely,  patient  Lincoln ;  the 
(■aim,  wise,  manly  Grarfield  ;  the  fire -and  courage  of 
Theodore  Parker ;  the  burning  faith  and  magnificent  en- 
durance of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Worthy  descend- 
ants these  of  the  English  Puritan  and  the  French  Hu- 
guenot ;  of  men  who  shook  ofi*  the  oppression  of  the 
Stuarts  and  spumed  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque  ;  of  men  whose  fathers  fought  at  Naseln  y  and 
Marston  Moor,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga.    And  she. 


too,  has  suflfered  as  we  have  suffered.  She  has  washed 
away  sins  in  blood  of  civil  war.  She  has  suffered  as  we 
have  suffered,  wept  as  we  have  wept,  for  the  cursed 
crime  of  assassination.  She  too,  like  us,  like  France, 
Uke  Germany,  like  Russia,  has  seen  her  leaders  "  thrust, 
for  no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wick- 
edness by  the  red  hand  of  munler  "  from  life  to  death. 
Like  us,  too,  more  than  other  nations,  she  has,  thank 
God,  still  kept  the  faith.  But  she  has  still  a  vast  work 
to  do.  She  has  won  Uberty,  will  she  keep  her  name 
inviolate  ?  Will  she  love  her  so  well  as  to  show  the 
world  that  without  order  there  is  no  liberty ;  without 
obedience,  no  dominion  V  Will  England  and  America, 
for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  world's  sake,  save 
liberty  from  being  degi*aded  from  a  divine  ideal  into 
a  monstrous  idol?  Will  her  politicians  and  ours 
tremble  lest  for  votes  they  should  trample  on  prin- 
ciples or  palter  with  God  for  gold?  Will  they  re- 
member the  great  words  of  Chatham :  "  Where  law 
ends,  tyranny  begins,"  and  that  there  is  no  tyranny  so 
detestable  as  that  of  Socialism  ?  The  shield  of  liberty 
is  broad  aud  terrible,  and  it  is  the  -^gis  of  the  nations  ; 
but  it  is  the  shield  of  men — not  of  vipers,  not  of  hyenas 
that  thirst  for  blood.  If  murder  and  rebellion  crouch 
beneath  that  shield,  let  them  be  dragged  out  of  its 
sacred  shadow.  It  is  the  shield  of  innocence  not  of 
outrage;  of  obedience  not  of  assassins.  Men  have  their 
rights  ;  nations  have  their  rights  ;  loyalty  and  faith  and 
virtue  have  their  rights  against  the  fiendishness  of  ex- 
ecrable men.  A  brave  statesman  said,  two  days  ago, 
that  never  had  governments  more  need  to  be  strong 
than  now  ;  strong  for  freedom  against  the  anarchy  which 
would  fain  assume  her  aspect  and  would  sharpen  its 
brutal  daggers  in  her  name.  Yes,  the  day  ha«  come 
when  neither  in  panic,  nor  with  thirst  for  vengeance, 
but  girding  her  loins  for  work  in  all  nations,  firm  yet 
merciful,  Freedom  must  grasp  the  sword  of  her  sister 
Justice,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  a  sword  of  celestial 
teini>er  and  forged  in  the  armory  of  God.  And  the  day 
may  come  when,  not  in  blind  pjission,  but  with  the 
sternness  of  inexorable  duty,  she  must  with  that  sword 
stand  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no  more.  The 
England  of  Queen  Vit^toria,  the  America  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Garfield,  must  learn  to  hatt*  the  misshapen 
broods  of  Atheism  and  Nihilism,  with  a  hatred  deadlier 
even  than  that  of  the  England  of  their  fathers  against 
Popery  and  Spain.  Execrable  wius  the  Inquisition  ;  but 
the  Inquisition  was  holy  compared  to  that  raging  hatred 
of  God  and  man,  that  deification  of  lust  and  blood, 
which,  adopting  the  enginery  of  devils,  preaches  the 
hell-bom  gospel  of  petroleum  and  of  dynamite.  The 
day  has  come  when  the  nations  must  look  this  devil  in 
the  face,  and  form  against  it  their  committees  of  safety. 
Oh,  in  the  Armageddon  shock  of  tho  imminent  battle 
against  sin  and  Antichrist ;  against  the  False  Prophets 
of  atheistic  socialism,  and  the  Dragon  of  enmity  to 
God's  etemal  Laws,  and  the  Wild  Beast  which  ever 
arises  out  of  the  abysses  of  fallen  and  God-abandoning 
humanity,  let  America  ran<;e  herself  with  us  under  the 
Banner  of  the  Cross,  and  then  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Mighty  and  the  Merciful : 

•*  Come  the  tlireo  cornerH  of  the  worhl  In  arius^ 
And  we  will  &Uoek  them  T* 


The  prices  of  books  in  Germany  are  more  than  double 
those  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gemian  au- 
thors are  always  underpaid,  and  that  there  is  no  country 
where  as  large  a  proportion  of  people  desire  a  i)rivate 


libniry.  The  German  owns  a  larger  store  of  books  than 
his  French  confrhr^  but  each  one  is  so  dear  that  it  rtv 
presents  always  a  sacrifice  and  often  actually  going  with- 
out food  in  order  to  secure  the  (coveted  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
"for  wounds,  balm." 

Harrison  Kortright  staggered  into  the  house,  and 
laid  liis  insensible  son  upon  the  chintz-covered  lounge 
in  the  dining-room.  His  own  face  was  as  white  as  the 
pinched  and  weazened  one  that  looked  up  from  the 
pillow,  but  he  waived  aside  the  friendly  hands  that 
would  take  him  away,  until  the  doctor,  looking  up  from 
a  hasty  examination  of  the  boy,  caught  sight  of  his 
pallid  countenance  and  said  quickly  : 

"  It  is  only  a  faint.  Squire." 

"  You  think  he  will  live  ?"  gasped  the  white-lipped 
father. 

"Undoubtedly.  He  is  in  no  danger  at  all;  but 
you —  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Had  not  a  friendly 
arm  supported  him,  Kortright  would  have  fallen  to  the 
floor.  As  it  was,  he  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  his  teeth 
chattering,  his  white  lips  drawn,  his  face  pinched  and 
wan,  and  his  eyes  wild  and  unsteady.  The  reac- 
tion had  come.  The  excitement  that  had  enabled  him 
to  forget  pain  and  overcome  weakness  had  departed, 
and  in  its  place  was  an  ague-fit  that  told  that  the  disease, 
which  had  momentarily  relaxed  its  hold,  had  seized  him 
again  with  redoubled  violence.  His  nervous  power, 
which  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  had  given  way. 
His  mind  wandered.  The  events  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  houi*s  were  strangely  mingled  in  his  fevered  fancy, 
and  his  disconnected  words  were  only  half  comprehen- 
sible to  the  listeners  whose  willing  hands  assisted  the 
doctor  in  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  at  once 
adopted. 

"Marty,  Marty,  my  boy  Marty  1"  moaned  the  sick 
man.  *'  They've  killed  him  !  They've  killed  him  !  Kid- 
nappers, did  you  say  ?  Kidnappers !  There  ain't  no 
kidnappers  here.  God  wouldn't  allow  it  I  Marty  1 
Marty  I  Whoa  I  Why  don't  ye  kill  'em  !  Get  away  ; 
let  me  get  at  'em  !  I'll  kill  'em  !  T^et  me  go  ;  they've 
killed  my  boy  !     The  kidnappers  have  killed  my  boy  !" 

(Copj/right  1SS2  by  Albion  W.  Tourg^e.) 
N.  B.— Whereas,  the  l^J'n.irian  of  Congn'ess  has  by  public  announce- 
ment uflvise<l  all  authors  who  \.  igh  to  secure  to  themselves,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  full  benefits  of  the  copyright  laws  of  the  Unite<l  States,  that  In 
Mhlltlon  to  the  application  required  by  Liw,  the  said  author  ought  also  to  in- 
form the  said  Librarian  of  his  desire  to  reserve  to  himself  all  the  rights 
professedly  granted  by  said  law,  and  also  advertise  the  wt>rld  thereof  :  Now 
THEREFOKK,  because  of  said  advice,  and  not  l>ecause  said  maiceisof  any 
force  or  effect  what^-ver,  T,  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  do  hereby  notify  the  said 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  all  thieves,  pirates,  translators,  a<lapter8  and 
mutilators,  together  with  all  and  singular  to  whom  this  notice  may  come, 
iKiit  1  have  copyrighte<l  the  alwve-named  novel.  Hot  Plowsiiarks.  as 
the  author  thereof,  according  to  law ;  tliat  the  same  is  my  property,  and 
that  I  liave  done  and  will  do  all  that  I  may  do  to  reserve  and  pres<»rve  all 
rights  therein  that  a  l>eggariy  and  insuflicieut  law  enables  or  permits  an 
aiithor  to  lr>ve  in  the  work  of  his  own  lirain. 
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Mrs.  Kortright,  who  had  been  utterly  overwhelmed 
by  the  catastrophe  that  had  happened  to  her  son, 
released  the  little  girl  from  her  arms  immediately  on  en- 
tering the  house,  and  then  stood,  weeping  and  wringing 
her  hands,  beside  the  couch  on  which  he  lay.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  she  perceive  the  condition  of  her 
husband,  than  the  instinct  of  the  care-taker  returned. 
Instantly  she  was  at  his  side,  her  perceptions  sharpened 
by  her  love,  the  most  efficient  of  aids  to  the  physician. 
In  less  time  than  it  would  require  to  state  in  detail  what 
was  done,  the  sick  man  had  been  taken  to  his  bed,  a 
vein  in  his  arm  opened,  masses  of  moist  snow  packed 
about  his  head,  his  feet  and  limbs  swathed  in  hot  cloths 
and  chafed  by  strong  and  willing  hands,  and  powerful 
remedies  administered.  Under  this  treatment  his  symp- 
toms rapidly  subsided.  His  muttcrings  ceased,  his  eyes 
closed,  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  face  disappeared, 
and  his  breathing  became  regular  and  natural,  in  place 
of  the  stertorous  and  labored  suspirations  of  an  hour 
before.  The  physician  felt  his  pulse  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  pulled  down 
the  lids  of  one  of  his  eyes  and  then  of  the  other,  peered 
into  the  unseeing  orbs,  and  then  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

''I  guess  it's  over,"  he  said. 

''You  don't  mean — !"  Mrs.  Kortright  exclaimed  in 
frenzied  tones. 

''I  guess  he'll  pull  through,"  replied  the  physician, 
glancing  keenly  at  her  as  he  spoke,  *'but  we  mustn't 
spare  any  exertion  till  the  circulation  is  well  established. 
He's  better,  but  he  needs  care.  Everything  depends 
on  that,  now.  Keep  on  rubbing  him  awhile  longer,  gen- 
tlemen. Are  those  flat-irons  at  his  feet  warm,  Mrs. 
Kortright  ?  Couldn't  you  get  some  more  bottles  of  hot 
water  to  put  about  his  Hmbs  ?" 

Mrs.  Kortright  became  at  once  the  obedient  and  care- 
ful nurse  again.  She  left  the  room  to  obtain  what  wa.< 
desired.  When  she  had  closed  the  door  the  physician's 
countenance  relaxed. 

"  He's  doing  all  right,  gentlemen,  but  it  won't  do  to 
let  her  know  it  just  now.  I've  known  her  all  her  life. 
She's  a  mighty  capable  woman,  no  mistake  about  that  ; 
but  this  thing's  been  a  little  too  much,  and  if  she  ain't 
let  down  easy  there'll  be  another  faint  here.  Just  keep 
on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  'Twon't  do  any  harm,  and 
will  help  her  to  pull  up  easy.  By  the  way,  I  wonder 
how  the  boy  is  getting  on.  Gad  I  gentlemen,  that  was 
a  plucky  thing,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  thought, 
when  I  saw  him  swinging  by  that  brute's  head,  that 
he'd  be  past  my  help  by  this  time.  It  was  the  snow 
that  saved  him — and  his  father,  too, for  that  matter." 
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"This  has  been  a  bad  day  for  the  Squire, '"^  said  Rit- 
ner,  with  kindly  sympathy. 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,"  said  the  physician  seri- 
ously. ''  If  he  had  had  to  wait  for  treatment,  he  'd  have 
been  past  help  before  now.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen.  Squire 
Kortright  's  always  been  a  lucky  man — 'specially  since 
he  married  Mattie  Ermendorf— and  his  luck  hain't  left 
him  to-day." 

The  doctor  had  been  washing  blood-stains  from  his 
hands,  wiping  his  lancet  and  turning  down  his  sleeves 
as  he  spoke.  Mrs.  Kortright  entered  the- room  as  he 
concluded,  with  a  bottle  in  either  hand  wrapped  in  a 
towel.  There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  face,  but  the 
strained,  apprehensive  expression  had  disappeared. 

'^ Can't  you  go  and  see  Martin,  now?"  she  asked, 
glancing  up  at  the  doctor's  face. 

'••  Certainly,  Martha,"  he  answered,  with  the  famili- 
arity of  an  old  friend ;  "  but  don't  you  have  any  trouble 
about  him.  If  a  boy  ain't  killed  offhand,  you  needn't 
be  a^id  but  what  he  '11  come  out  all  right.  Young 
bones  are  tough,"  he  added,  in  a  jovial  way.  "Here, 
by  the  way,"  he  continued,  pouring  something  into  a 
glass,  and  adding  a  little  water,  "  you  just  take  this." 

The  woman  obeyed. 

'"  Now,"  said  he,  taking  her  by  the  arm  and  leading 
her  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  rocking-chair,  "just  you  sit 
down  there  and  cry*  You  '11  feel  better  then.  These 
gentlemen  will  take  care  of  the  Squire  and  I'll  look 
after  Martin." 

Mrs.  Kortright  sat  down  with  a  look  of  remonstrance 
in  her  eyes,  from  which  the  tears  were  already  flowing. 
Ashamed  to  display  her  weakness,  she  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  only  her  convulsive  sobbing  attested 
the  relief  which  the  tears  brought.  The  physician 
nodded  approval  and  left  the  room. 

When  they  had  started  for  the  house  with  Martin  and 
his  fiather,  the  owner  of  the  runaway  team — for  it  was 
he  ^who  had  released  Kortright  and  his  son  from  their 
perilous  position — shook  his  head  to  Shields,  who  seemed 
to  halt  in  regard  to  his  duty,  whether  to  go  with  the 
others  or  stay  with  the  stranger,  and  said,  sharply, 
''  You  take  care  of  the  Doctor's  rig,  there,  and  then  go 
into  the  house.  You  may  be  needed.  I  '11  look  after 
these  brutes." 

The  horses  had  risen,  and  now  stood  with  the  melting 
snow  dripping  from  their  steaming  coats,  and  the 
broken  harness  dangling  around  them,  and  gazed  with 
startled  surprise  at  the  confusion  they  had  caused.  They 
had  not  yet  recovered  entirely  from  their  fright,  and  the 
^ight  of  the  overturned  sleigh  caused  them  to  snort  and 
.nhy  as  they  sought  to  turn  and  examine  it. 

*'  Whoa !"  cried  the  master,  as  he  caught  them  both 
by  the  bits  and  gave  them  a  savage  pull  that  brought 
them  to  their  haunches  m  the  deep  snow  where  they 
stood.  '*WhoaI  you  infernal  fools  I  You've  done 
enough  for  to-day.  I  wish  you  and  the  cursed  idiot  who  • 
caused  all  this  trouble  had  been  dead  before  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  either  of  you.  Thei*e  's  been  nothing  but  bad 
luck  in  my  life  ever  since  George  Eighmie  left  me 
his  inheritance  of  folly  and  I  was  dunce  enough  to 
accept  it." 

He  jerked  the  horses  savagely  about,  until  the  fear  of 
the  master  overcame  the  fright  under  which  they  had 
been  laboring,  and  they  stood,  trembling  and  apprehen- 
j*ive,  while  he  tied  up  the  broken  harness,  righted  the 
sleigh  and  secured  them  again  in  their  places.  Then  he 
drove  back  along  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  secured 
the  scattered  robes  and  cushions,  picked  up  his  whip  and 
applied  it  furiously  to  the  horses,  which  he  held  and 
managed  with  the  ease  of  an  accomplished  horseman. 


Arrived  again  at  Kortright's  house,  he  drove  into  the 
yard,  hitched  his  horses  to  a  post  near  where  the  Doc- 
tor's sleigh  was  standing,  carefully  spread  a  buffalo-robe 
upon  each,  did  the  same  with  the  Doctor's  horse,  which 
Shields  had  left  unprotected,  and  then  knocked  at  the 
side  door,  which  opened  into  the  fe-mily  room.  His 
knock  was  answered  by  the  little  girl,  who  looked  out 
with  a  blanched  face,  and  eyes  distended  with  horror  at 
the  scenes  she  liad  witnessed. 

"Oh  papa,  papa!"  she  cried,  and,  leaping  into  his 
arms,  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"There,  there,  Hilda  dear,"  he  said,  soothingly,  as 
he  kissed  her  tear-stained  cheek  and  smoothed  the  dark 
curls  that  clustered  about  her  head ;  "  there,  there, 
don't  cry.     Y'^ou  didn't  get  hurt,  did  you  ?" 

"No,  papa,"  the  child  answered  quickly,  raising  her 
head  and  hushing  her  sobs,  "  but  the  poor  little  boy, 
papa,  do  come  and  do  something  for  him.  I've  done 
all  I  could." 

"  But  his  parents,  child,  where  are  they  V" 

"  Oh,  his  papa  was  hurt  just  awful,  and  the  little  boy 
is  hurt,  too,  only  he  won't  say  a  word,  but  just  lies  there 
and  cries  about  his  papa.  Do  come,  papa, "  she  continued, 
as  she  slid  to  the  floor  and  drew  him  forward  by  the 
hand,  "  do  come ;  he  is  a  real  good  little  boy." 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  he,  "I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
had  no  little  Hilda  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
bravery," 

The  child  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  against  him. 
The  father  lifted  her  up  and  kissed  her  again,  and 
passed  through  the  door. 

Martin  lay  upon  the  lounge  where  he  had  been  placed, 
with  the  cushion,  from  the  chair  by  which  his  mother 
had  knelt  the  night  before,  beneath  his  head.  The  girl's 
hood  and  rich  furs  were  upon  a  chair  beside  him.  Left 
alone  with  him,  her  childish  instinct  had  led  her  to  seek 
to  comfort  him,  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  he  was  con- 
scious. She  had  accordingly  dried  her  tears,  put  aside 
her  wraps  and  sat  down  by  his  side.  After  a  while 
she  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  wiped 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  the  delicate  perfume  of 
which  came  like  a  breath  of  Araby  the  blest  to  the  boy 
unaccustomed  to  luxury.  Then  she  asked  him  ten- 
derly if  he  was  hurt,  and  was  not  deceived  by  his  stout- 
hearted deniaL  She  gave  him  water,  inquired  if  she 
should  not  call  his  mother,  and  when  he  refused  to 
allow  her  to  do  so,  had  returned  to  his  side,  weeping 
for  his  pain,  her  soft  caresses  soothed  him  more  than 
she  knew.  The  woman's  admiration  for  courage  had 
already  developed  in  her  little  heart,  and  the  great 
brown  eyes  looked  with  an  awe  born  of  reverent  wor- 
ship upon  the  white  face  that  lay  before  her,  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  sphinx  in  its  resolute  endurance. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  looked  consciously  upon 
a  hero.  The  impress  her  young  mind  received  that  day 
was  one  that  years  could  not  efface. 

In  every  respect  the  two  children  were  the  opposites 
of  each  other.  The  one,  as  we  have  seen,  was  blue- 
eyed  and  fair,  unused  to  luxury  or  the  display  of  affec- 
tion— a  tough,  wiry  lad,  whose  life,  while  without  hard- 
ship, had  been  familiarized  only  with  the  harsh,  every- 
day plainness  of  a  farmer's  home.  He  had  been  loved 
but  never  petted,  save  now  and  then  when  his  mother's 
half-concealed  caresses  had  gladdened  his  heart.  His 
father's  love  he  had  taken  for  granted.  Careful,  grave 
and  undemonstrative,  he  had  never  realized,  until  he 
felt  his  firm  grip  when  he  dragged  him  from  beneath 
the  horses,  what  intense  love  burned  for  him  in  his 
father's  heart.     His  own  heart  was  very  tender,  and  he 
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almost  forgot  his  bruises,  as  he  lay  there  gazing  at  the 
beautifully  clad  girl  and  thinking  of  the  father  whose 
love  he  had  ju^t  discovered,  and  whose  condition  he  had 
revived  sufficiently  to  apprehend  before  his  removal 
to  the  other  room.  He  thought  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful  in  his  life  as  the  brown-skinned, 
dark-eyed  little  girl,  whose  hair  clung  in  abundant  ring- 
lets about  her  head,  as  she  alternately  gazed  out  of  the 
window  at  her  father,  and  bent  over  him  in  sympa- 
thetic sorrow.  Unconsciously  she  did  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  for  her  charge.  She 
told  him  what  her  father  was  doing,  how  he  struck  and 
jerked  the  horses  about  in  anger  at  their  misdeeds ; 
how  they  reared  and  plunged  and  were  drawn  back  and 
beaten  still  more  severely ;  till  his  mind  was  diverted 
from  his  own  and  his  father's  woes  to  the  sympathy  of 
a  bom  horseman  for  a  fine  animal. 

"Are  they  your  father's  horses  V"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  but  he  will  sell  them  now.  T  know 
he  will.  I  shall  never  ride  after  them  any  more,"  she 
answered,  warmly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  in  surprise. 

*'  Because  they  are  so  bad — because  they  hurt  you." 

"  Pshaw  I  Tliat  ain't  nothing.  Tliey  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  me.    They  was  scart ;  that  was  alL" 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  them  any  more — the  hate- 
ful, mean  old  things  I" 

"Your  father  must  be  very  rich  V"  meditatively. 

"I  don't  know— why  ?" 

"To  have  such  nice  horses.     I  wish  I  had  them." 

"  You  ?    What  for  ?"— in  amazement. 

"To  drive,  of  course." 

"Why,  they  would  kill  you.  I  should  think  you 
would  want  them  killed  too.     I  do." 

''That's  because  you  are  a  girl,"  with  quiet  con- 
tempt, despite  her  beauty, 

"Would  you  really  like  to  have  those  awful,  bad, 
wicked  horses  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  would.  If  I  was  a  little  older,  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  of  them  any  more  'n  your  father." 

"Well,  you  shall  have  them,"  with  quiet  decision, 
"  when  you  get  well  and  have  grown  up.  I'll  ask  my 
papa  to  give  them  to  you.  He  always  does  what  I  want 
him  to." 

"What  is  your — your  fether's  name?"  He  tried  to 
say  "papa"  as  she  did,  but  could  not,  somehow.  He 
had  never  said  "  papa"  in  his  life.  To  him,  as  to  all  of 
his  class  svt  that  time,  his  father  and  mother  were  known 
by  no  other  names.  He  had  read  of  the  other  titles  in 
books,  and  had  thought  them  very  pleasant  words.  He 
had  even  wished  sometimes  that  he  might  use  them, 
but  had  never  dared  to  do  so. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  my  papa  ?"  said  the  girl,  with 
evident  pride.  "He's  Captain  Hargrove,  and  we  live 
at  Sturmhold." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  her  with  a  sort  of  awe.  He  knew 
the  great  brick  hoase,  built  on  a  ragged  spur  of  the  upper 
Catskills  that  overlooked  the  valley  for  twenty  miles  up 
and  down,  and,  though  ten  miles  away,  was  only  hidden 
from  view  by  the  wooded  crest  of  a  range  of  hills  that 
skirted  an  intervening  tributary.  The  owner  of  Sturm- 
hold  was  accounted  fabulously  rich,  but  was  thought  by 
his  country  neighbors  to  be  a  man  whose  past  life  would 
not  bear  scrutiny.  He  had  built  the  house  s'ome  years 
before,  lived  lavishly,  it  was  said,  kept  a  large  retinue  of 
colored  servants  and  fished  the  mountain  streams  for 
trout ;  but  had  no  relations  with  any  of  his  neighbors 
and  did  not  encourage  any  approaches  on  their  part. 

"It  must  be  awful  nice  to  live  in  such  a  grand 
house,"  he  ventured. 


"Oh,  it  is  so  lonesome,"  she  said,  wearily;  ''only 
when  papa  is  at  home. " 

''Why,  ain't  your— your  mother  there  ?" 

"My  mamma  is — is— dead,"  said  the  child,  with  sod- 
den moisture  in  her  eyes. 

Martin  would  have  apologized,  if  he  had  known  how, 
for  the  painful  reference  he  had  made.  He  had  never 
said  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  or  uttered  any  similar  form 
of  polite  regret  in  his  life.  His  father  had  once  whipped 
him  for  half  an  hour  to  compel  him  to  ask  his  teacher's 
forgiveness  for  some  piece  of  mischief  of  which  she  had 
made  complaint.  He  had  yielded  at  last,  and  repeated 
the  humiliating  ritual  the  next  day,  but  the  words  bad 
left  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  Fortunately,  just  at 
this  time  her  father  knocked  at  the  door,  which  she  ran 
to  open. 

Captain  Hargrove  came  at  once  upon  his  daughter's 
entreaty  to  the  side  of  the  lounge,  and  said  in  a  softly 
modulated  voice,  while  he  looked  down  into  Martin's 
eyes  with  thoughtful  keenness  : 

"Are  you  hurt,  my  little  man  ?  I  hope  not,  for  you 
saved  my  little  Hilda's  life,  and  I  should  feel  ver>'  badly 
to  know  that  you  were  injured  in  so  brave  an  act.'' 

"Oh,  'tain't  nothin',  sir,"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears,  and  his  cheek  flushing,  mpre  at  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  rough  speech  and  the  evenly 
spoken  well-chasen  words  of  the  gentleman,  who  sat 
down  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  his  arm  felt  for  his  pulse 
with  a  liand  as  soft  as  velvet. 

"Where  are  you  hurt,  my  boy  V"  he  asked.  "  I  am 
not  a  doctor,  but  I  have  had  some  bruises  myself, 
and  seen  smart  of  broken  bones,  first  and  last.  I  hope 
you  have  had  no  such  mishap,  though."  He  spoke 
pleasantly,  and  smoothed  his  long  dark  beard  with  one 
hand  while  he  held  the  boy's  wrist  with  the  other. 

Martin  looked  into  his  deep  dark  eyes  with  wondering 
surprise  not  unmixed  with  admiring  distrust.  He  re- 
membered that  some  people  believed  that  this  white- 
handed  gentleman  had  been  a  pirate  in  his  day.  Some 
even  surmised  that  he  still  made  a  trip,  now  and  then, 
on  a  fafit-sailing  sloop  that  had  bc^en  known  to  come 
up  the  Hudson,  take  him  on  board,  and,  spreading  itn 
white  wings  till  it  seemed  like  a  great  cloud,  speed 
away  in  silence  to  the  sea  to  return  again  after  many 
months,  and  le^ve  him — always  aft«r  nightfall,  and  al- 
ways disappearing  again  before  the  morning. 

Captain  Hargrove  skillfully  disarmed  the  boy's  sus- 
picion, which  he  no  doubt  mistook  for  bash  fulness,  and 
learned  thaj;  his  left  arm  was  the  chief  seat  of  pain. 
Careftilly  examining  this,  he  found  that  one  of  the  bones 
below  the  elbow  was  broken.  Taking  a  knife  from  his 
pocket — the  boy  noticed  that  it  was  pearl-handled  and 
had  many  slender,  bright  blades,  and  wondered  still 
more  at  the  luxury  that  clothed  the  most  ordinary 
things  of  life  with  such  lavish  splendor — he  opened  it 
and  cut  away  the  sleeve  so  as  to  leave  the  arm  bare. 
He  did  this  so  gently  and  deftly  that  the  boy's  confi- 
dence was  won  without  reserve,  and  he  told  him  of 
every  ache  and  pain  he  had  experienced  since  he  wa> 
dragged  from  beneath  the  struggling  horses. 

"  There  isn't  anything  else  the  matter  with  you,  my 
little  man,"  said  the  stranger  briskly,  "  except  bruises, 
which  of  course,  must  be  expected  by  any  one  that  un- 
dertakes so  tough  a  job  as  stopping  my  bays  when 
they  once  get  away  from  their  driver." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  physician 
entered. 

"  Ah,  Captain  Hargrove,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  bad  day. 
I  hope  your  horses  were  not  hurt." 

"  Unfortunately,  no,"  said  Harjjrove.     "  I  wish  their 
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necks  had  been  broken  instead  of  this  brave  boy's  arm, 
though." 

"What  I  his  arm  broken?"  said  the  doctor  in  in- 
credulous surprise.  *' That's  a  fact,"  after  a  quick  ex- 
amination of  the  injured  member,  that  brought  a  groan 
from  the  close-pressed  lips  of  the  resolute  lad.  "  "Well, 
well,  my  son,  this  must  l)e  looked  after." 

The  fracture  of  the  arm  was  soon  reduced,  the  hand 
and  forearm  bound  so  as  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of 
the  parts,  and  Martin,  relieved  from  pain,  sunk  away 
into  a  quiet  sleep.  Mrs.  Kortright,  her  equanimity  re- 
stored, became  again  the  careful  housewife,  and  took  up 
the  task  of  attending  to  her  two  invalids  with  her 
wonted  cheerfulness.  It  was  agreed  among  the  neigh- 
bors that  one  should  stay  until  night,  when  the  others 
were  to  send  watchers,  and  the  doctor  consented  to  look 
out  for  a  girl  to  assist  in  the  housework.  At  this  point 
in  the  discussion.  Captain  Hargrove  advanced,  and  said 
to  Mrs.  Kortright: 

"  I  beg,  madam,  that  you  will  not  leave  me  out  of  the 
arrangements  made  necessary  by  my  carelessness.  I 
have  a  servant  who  is  a  most  experienced  nurse,  as  well 
as  a  most  capable  manager  of  a  household,  I  insist, 
madam,  on  placing  him  at  your  service.  He  is  entirely 
reliable,  strong /ind  untiring." 

"I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  "but — " 

''Madam,"  said  he  earnestly,  taking  his  little  girl  by 
the  hand  and  leading  her  forward,  "Madam,  this  is  all 
I  have  to  love  in  the  world.  Your  brave  boy  saved  her 
life.     Have  1  not  a  right  to  testify  my  gratitude  ?" 

Still  the  feeling  of  independence  that  is  innate  with 
the  class  to  which  she  belonged  withheld  the  woman 
from  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  proffered  aid.  Perhaps 
this  feeling  arose  in  part  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  one  he  desired  to  send,  as — "a  servant." 
Somehow,  the  word  was  very  repulsive  to  the  ears  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  North,  and  every  possible  peri- 
phrasis was  employed  to  avoid  its  use.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  relic  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Occident  against  the 
Orient  that  separated  the  New  World  from  the  Old  in 
manners  and  customs,  even  farther  than  in  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. 

"Thank  you,"  she  repeated,  "  but  the  neighbors, — " 

"  Beggin' your  pardon,  Mrs.  Kortright,"  interrupted 
Shields,  with  the  incisive  bluntness  that  characterized 
him,  "the  neighbors  'ud  think  you  wa'an't  fair  to  yer- 
self  or  Captain  Hargrove,  either,  if  you  didn't  let  him 
do  as  he  proposes.  Don't  ye  say  so,  Squire  ?"  turning 
to  Ritner,  who  assented  with  a  nod. 

"Besides,"  added  the  doctor,  as  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  latch,  "  a  steady,  trained  nurse,  as  Captain 
Hargrove's  man  no  doubt  is,  would  be  vastly  better  for 
your  husband  than  the  best  of  watchers,  coming  and 
going  from  day  to  day." 

Mrs.  Kortright  could  not  resist  this  appeal  to  her  love, 
and  she  turned  toward  Hargrove  with  a  gesture  of  as- 
sent. 

"Consider  it  settled,  then,"  said  he.  ''1  will  send 
Jasper  to-night.  I  must  drive  into  the  village  to  make 
some  inquiries  upon  a  matter  that  caused  my  unfortu- 
nate drive  in  this  direction.  By  the  way,"  he  added, 
taming  to  the  men  who  were  just  passing  out,  "perhaps 
one  of  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  information." 

"  We'll  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you  that  we  can. 
Captain,"  said  Ritner,  politely,  but  not  over-cordially. 
There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this  man,  frank, 
bold  and  tender  as  he  seemed  to  be,  that  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  as  to  awaken 
suspicion  in  their  minds  at  once. 

"Some  time  last  night,"  continued  Hargrove,   "a 


servant  woman  left  my  house,  and  wanderetl  off  into 
the  storm.  She  had  been  in  my  service  for  a  long  time, 
seemed  perfectly  contented,  and,  indeed,  had  no  reason 
to  be  otherwise.  She  was  my  housekeeper,  and  had 
almost  absolute  control.  1  am  afraid  she  must  have 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  hallucination,  and  fleeing 
from  some  imagined  difficulty,  met  with  her  death  in 
the  storm." 

A  knowing  look  passed  around  the  little  circle  as  he 
spoke. 

"Was  she  a  colored  woman  ?"  asked  Ritner,  gravely. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Hargrove,  with  a  smile.  "I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  colored  servants,  and 
should  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  with  white  ones," 

"Most  likely  not,"  said  Shields,  with  the  trace  of* a 
sneer  in  his  tone. 

Insensibly  the  little  group  had  grown  suddenly  cold. 
Hargrove  and  his  little  girl  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
but  were  not  of  them.  The  northern  jealousy  of  per- 
sonal ft^edom  built  a  wall  about  the  man  who  was 
believed  to  hold  his  servants  in  subjection  by  a  terror 
they  could  not  resist. 

"  I  hope  the  fact  that  she  is  colored  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  seek  to  find  and  save  her  from  death,  if 
possible,"  said  Hargrove,  answering  the  tone  rather 
than  the  words. 

"Sartin  not,"  said  Shields,  "if  that's  what  you  want 
to  find  her  for." 

"If!"  said  Hargrove  hotly,  looking  fVom  one  to  an- 
other, and  for  the  first  time  fully  realizing  the  suspicion 
they  entertained.  "  K !  By  Heaven,  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
always  in  a  mood  to  endure  such  imputation ;  but  after 
the  events  of  this  morning,  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you. 
I  suppose  you  think  that  because  I  have  slaves  under 
my  control  in  another  State  I  regard  the  whole  African 
race  as  iQine, '  to  have  and  to  hold,'  as  the  lawyers  say  ?" 

"Wal,"  said  Ritner,  apologetically,  "  the  Free  Soilers 
are  havin'  so  much  to  say  about  slavery,  jest  now,  that 
I  s'pose  we're  gettin'  to  be  a  little  unreasonable  on  the 
subject.  You  mustn't  think  hard  on  us,  Captain,  we 
don't  mean  no  harm." 

"I  do  not  think  you  do,"  answered  Hargrove  earn- 
estly, "and  you  ought  to  know  that  if  I  intended  any 
evil  to  the  girl  I  would  not  ask  such  men  as  you  for  aid." 

"There's  sense  in  that,  certainly,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  the  instinct  of  his  profession  to  make  matters 
smooth. 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Hargrove,  "that  I  am  more 
anxious  than  I  can  express  in  regard  to  her  safety.  She 
has  been  very  tenderly  raised  and  is  utterly  unfitted  to 
protect  herself  in  such  a  storm." 

"Oh,  there  ain't  no  danger  of  any  one  suffering  in 
so  thickly  settled  a  country  as  this,"  said  Van  Womier, 
the  youngest  of  the  neighbors,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation.  "  She's  all  right.  You'll 
find  her  at  some  neighbor's  house,  probably." 

"That  was  my  opinion,  too,"  said  Hargrove,  "but 
my  servants  and  myself  have  been  visiting  the  houses 
in  every  direction,  since  early  morning,  when  her  absence 
was  discovered,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  her.  I  fear  that 
in  an  insane  apprehension  she  may  have  been  even  afraid 
to  ask  for  aid." 

"  Wal,  wal/'  said  Shields  suspiciously,  "  that's  a  queer 
story." 

*'No  doubt  it  seems  so  to  you,"  said  Hargrove  with 
evident  annoyance.  "  She  was  my  housekeeper,  and  I 
should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  my  child  to  run 
away." 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  pay  her  enough,"  suggested 
Van  Wormer. 
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*'  Pay  her  V\  ejaculated  Hargrove.  "  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  She  had  only  to  ask  for  money  to  re- 
ceive it.  I  have  often  left  large  sums  in  her  possession 
and  never  thought  of  asking  an  account  of  what  she 
spent." 

^^Hain^t  you  any  idea  what  made  her  take  such  a 
sudden  start  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  My  overseer  arrived  from  the  South  yesterday,"  re- 
sponded Hargrove,  '"''  and  I  think  her  fears,  awakened 
perhaps  by  meddlesome  parties  who  did  not  know  as 
much  as  she  ought  to  have  known,  were  excited  that 
she  might  be  returned  to  slavery.  I  had  kept  the  record 
of  her  manumission  with  my  own  papers,  lest  it  should 
be  lost,  and  she  no  doubt  distrusted  my  intentions." 

'"Twouldn't  be  onnateral  ef  she  did,"  said  Shields 
grimly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Hargrove,  "  but  I  never  thought 
of  it.  It  is  hard  to  get  over  the  habit  of  regarding  one 
who  has  been  your  slave  as,  in  a  sense,  still  under  your 
guardianship.  So  I  never  thought  of  handing  her  this 
bit  of  paper,  which  shows  she  is  as  free  as  you  or  I." 

He  drew  a  folded  document  from  his  pocket,  as  he 
spoke,  and  handed  it  to  Ritner,  who  examined  it  curi- 
ously. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  blame  her,"  said  Shields,  squint- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  document  that  Ritner  held. 
"  Ef  my  freedom  depended  on  a  bit  of  paper  like  that 
ar,  and  somebody  else  hed  hold  on't,  an'  kept  holding 
on  to  et,  too,  I  must  say  I  should  be  mighty  apt  to  cut 
out  fur  a  country  that  wasn't  healthy  fur  kidnappers." 

"Kidnappers!  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Har- 
grove, turning  impetuously  upon  him. 

The  hatchet-faced  farmer  did  not  quail  before  the 
flaming  glance  or  clenched  fist  of  the  angry  gentleman. 
His  slender  fingers  worked  nervously,  and  his  gray  eyes 
had  a  dangerous  light  in  them  as  he  said  : 

"  'Tain't  no  use  to  try  any  Southern  swagger  here. 
Captain.  My  words  wa'nt  hard  to  understand,  and  I 
hain't  got  nothing  to  take  back,  neither." 

''There,  there,  gentlemen,"  interposed  the  doctor, 
with  something  of  authority  in  his  tone  ;  "  this  is  not 
the  place  for  any  such  talk  as  that." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Hargrove,  turn- 
ing quickly,  and  bowing  deferentially  to  Mrs.  Kortright. 
''With  my  anxiety  about  this  poor  woman  and  the  mis- 
haps I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  bring  upon  this 
household,  1  am  hardly  responsible  for  what  I  do  or  say. 
Come,  Hilda,  let  us  go." 

The  child,  who  had  clung  to  her  father's  hand  during 
this  conversation,  and  with  tearful  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  inquired:  "Won't  we  ever  find  my  mammy. 
Papa  ?" 

"I  will  try,  my  child,"  answered  Hargrove  huskily. 
"Good  morning,  madam." 

"Mr.  Hargrove,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  as  he  moved 
toward  the  door,  "was  the  woman  you  are  hunting  for 
named  Lida  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Hargrove,  tumin<j:  eagerly 
toward  her.    "  Do  you  know  anything  of  her,  madam  ?" 

"Oh!  have  you  seen  my  mammy?  have  you  seen 
my  mammy?"  cried  the  little  girl,  running  to  Mrs. 
Kortright  and  seizing  her  hand.  "  Do  please  say  you 
know  where  she  is,  and  that  she  isn't  lost  and  dead 
under  the  cold,  bad  snow."  She  burst  out  sobbing  as 
she  cried  this  and  hid  her  face  in  the  woman's  dress. 

Mrs.  Kortright  fondled  the  child's  head  soothingly, 
as  she  replied : 

"A  woman  who  said  her  name  was  Lida,  that  she 


had  been  livin'  at  Sturmhold,  and  had  run  away  be- 
cause the  kidnappers  were  after  her,  came  to  our  house 
and  asked  for  shelter  and  protection*.  She  said  she  was 
'colored,'  but  she  was  just  as  white  as  I  am,  for  all  1 
could  see." 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  mammy !  I  've  found  my  mammy !" 
shouted  the  little  girl  in  ecstasy. 

"  And  she  is  now — where  ?"  asked  Hargrove,  eagerly. 

"Captain  Hargrove,"  answered  the  figmner's  wife, 
gazing  at  him  keenly,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  "  I  do 
not  know  ;  and,  I  will  be  fair  with  you,  I  would  not  tell 
you  if  I  did," 

"  You  did  not  turn  her  out  into  the  storm,  I  hope  ?" 
—angrily. 

"Into  the  storm,  sir!"  said  the  woman,  pvoudly ; 
"nobody  was  ever  refused  food  or  shelter  at' Harrison 
Kortright's  house,  and  never  will  be,  in  fe.ir  weather  or 
foul." 

"  Pardon  me,  then  she  is  still  here,  madam  ?  I  was 
only  anxious  for  her  safety.  If  she  is  safe,  it  is  all  I 
care  for.  I  am  sorry  she  chose  to  leave  us,  but  it  is  her 
undoubted  right  to  do  so." 

"She  is  safe,"  answered  Mrs.  Kortright,  with  sig- 
nificance. 

"You'd  better  be  contented  with  that.  Captain," 
said  Shields.  "  You  can't  git  yer  nigger  back,  an'  'tain'^t 
no  use  a-tryin'.  When  once  they  git  loose  up  in  this 
country,  up  north  of  here,  there  ain't  no  more  use  of 
follerin'  'em  than  of  huntin'  a  fox  on  skates — not  a 
bit." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Hargrove,  with  lofty  dignity,  "I 
perceive  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  appeal  to  yovu:  rea- 
son. You  will  persist  in  misinterpreting  my  motives. 
I  am  a  slaveholder  because  the  law  permits  me  to  be. 
The  same  law  gives  a  manumitted  slave  the  right  to  be 
free,  and  I  would  help  to  tar  and  feather  a  kidnapper 
just  as  quick  as  the  hottest  abohtionist  that  ever  howled 
about  what  he  knows  nothing  of.  There  are  reasons 
which  I  cannot  explain  here,  why  I  am  especially  inte- 
rested in  this  woman.  I  would  not  interfere  with  her 
freedom,  however,  for  the  price  of  a  king's  ransom." 

"Captain  Hargrove,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  extending 
her  hand  to  him,  "I  believe  every  word  you  say." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  he  with  emotion,  as  he 
clasped  her  hand.  "  You  will  never  regret  your  confi- 
dence in  my  integrity.  You  will  then  inform  me  of  the 
whereabouts  of  this  unfortunate  woman?" 

"I  cannot.  Captain.  I  assure  you  she  is  safe.  My 
husband  took  her  through  the  storm  last  night  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  until 
he  is  well  enough  to  permit  of  my  consulting  with  him." 

"You  are  entirely  right  to  act  with  caution,  madam. 
Meantime  may  I  make  you  my  agent  to  transmit  to  her 
this  document,"  said  Hargrove,  taking  the  record  of 
manumission  again  from  his  pocket,  "and  also  this 
money  for  the  supply  of  her  present  needs.  Whenever 
she  may  require  more,  you  have  but  to  inform  me  of  the 
fact,  and  I  will  gladly  supply  any  reasonable  amount.'"' 

The  sum  which  he  laid  in  the  honest  woman's  pahn 
was  such  as  to  cause  her  breath  to  come  quick  with 
amazement. 

"Come,  Hilda,"  said  Hargrove,  cheerfully.  "Good 
morning,  madam.  I  will  send  Jasper  over  as  soon  as  I 
get  home.     Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

Passing  out  of  the  door,  Merwin  Hargrove  unhitched 
his  horses  and  drove  back  to  Sturmhold,  with  a  look 
upon  his  face  that  showed  how  genuine  had  been  his 
anxiety.    * 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

When  Mr.  Grant  got  to  the  door  of  the  building,  he 
found  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  awaiting  him  in  a  small  but 
stylish  turn-out  with  two  horses.  He  took  his  seat  beside 
the  baronet  on  the  box,  and  the  footman  sat  behind,  with 
his  arms  folded.    In  this  fashion  they  drove  westward. 

Sir  Francis  knew  how  to  make  himself  an  entertaining 
companion,  and  he  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  on 
this  occasion.  He  talked  volubly  and  genially,  giving 
his  companion  the  gossip  of  the  society  of  tliat  day,  a 
society  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been  more  amu- 
sing and  eventful,  and  to  have  possessed  more  character 
and  variety  than  is  the  case  in  our  times.  The  footman 
with  folded  arms  had  often  listened  to  his  master's  con- 
versation sallies,  but  had  seldom  heard  him  so  agreeable 
as  on  the  presept  occasion;  and  he  inferred  that  the 
gentleman,  his  companion,  who  said  very  little,  but 
whose  manner  was  courteous  and  attentive,  must  either 
be  a  particular  friend  of  master's,  or  else  some  one  from 
whom  he  had  received  or  wa«  anticipating  a  favor. 

*'We  should  see  more  of  each  other,  you  know. 
Grant,"  the  baronet  said  heartily.  "A  man  makes 
many  acquaintances  as  he  moves  on  in  the  world,  but, 
damme,  there  are  no  friends  Uke  the  friends  of  one's 
youth,  after  all  1  No  fHend  has  been  more  often  in  my 
thoughts  during  the  last  twenty  years  than  you  have, 
and  good  reason  too  I"  To  which,  and  to  much  more 
of  the  same  tendency,  Mr.  Grant  responded  in  terms  of 
grave  and  composed  politeness.  Altogether  it  was  a 
very  amicable  drive,  and  the  weather  and  the  roads 
were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Their  route  lay  through  Richmond  and  across  the 
gray  stone  bridge  that  separates  the  town  from  the 
parish  of  Twickenham.  "When  you  ride  home  to- 
night," said  Sir  Francis,  ''you'll  find  it  an  agreeable 
change  to  follow  the  Isleworth  road,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river ;  and  cross  by  Brentford  Bridge.  Mighty 
pretty  quiet  stretch,  and  but  a  trifle  longer  if  at  all." 
The  footman  could  have  told  exactly  how  much  further 
it  was,  but  of  course  held  his  peace,  as  he  would  have 
done  had  the  baronet  affirmed  it  to  be  two  miles  shorter. 
Still  bowling  easily  westward,  the  horses  tramped 
through  the  narrow  winding  street  of  a  sleepy  little 
town,  which  seemed  wearied  out  as  it  were  with  the 
burden  of  its  historic  associations,  and  drew  up  at  last 
before  a  wrought-iron  gateway  in  a  high  brick  wall,  the 
bricks  cemented  with  green  moss  and  crowned  with  ivy. 
The  gate  having  been  promptly  thrown  open  by  the  alert 
footman,  the  horses  tramped  through  it  and  up  the 
graveled  crescent  of  a  drive  overslmdowed  with  fragrant 
lime  trees,  until  their  driver  pulled  them  up  before  the 
gabled  portal  of  an  elderly  but  comfortable  and  solid- 
looking  edifice,  faced  with  white  plaster,  and  dignified 
by  far-projecting  eaves.  Tossing  the  reins  to  the  man 
Sir  Francis  got  actively  down  and  assisted  his  friend  to 
alight.  They  entered  the  house  arm-in-arm,  A  large 
cool  shadowy  hall  received  them  ;  beyond,  a  broad  stair- 
ca8t%  and  opening  inward  to  the  right  of  it  a  vista  of 
spacious  drawing-room,  with  windows  giving  upon  a 
verandah,  and  a  rich  -lawn  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
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"  Serve  dinner  at  six,  sharp  I"  said  Sir  Francis  to  the 
obeisant  butler.  ''Now,  my  dear  Grant,  no  ceremony 
here,  you  know  ;  but  I  remember  yourfestidious  habits. 
If  you  want  to  wash  your  hands,  give  yourself  the  trou- 
ble to  follow  me  up-stairs,  and  I  think  you'll  find  every- 
thing arranged  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  Uncommon  civil  the  governor  is  to-day,"  remarked 
the  butler  to  the  footman,  when  the  two  gentlemen  had 
disappeared  in  the  upper  regions.  "Who  /iisMr.  Grant, 
I'd  like  ter  know  ?" 

"Ha!  you  may  arsk  that,  Mr.  Tuppin,"  returned 
the  footman,  with  airs  of  superior  .knowledge.  "  You 
may  arsk  that,  and  no  blame  to  yer !" 

"  Well,  I  does  hax  it,"  answered  Mr.  Tuppin  brusque- 
ly ;  not  that  I  supposes  you  can  tell  me  hanythin'  about 
it,  neither !" 

"Hal  per-raps  not!"  retorted  the  footman,  aban- 
doning the  vagueness  of  mystery  for  the  definiteness  of 
imagination.  "  Per'aps  I  didn't  'ear  'em  conversin'  as 
we  came  along,  and  the  gent  a-sayin'  as  'ow  'e'd  arf  a 
million  as  he  was  dyin'  to  invest,  and  could  the  baro- 
net adwise  'im  on  the  subjick  ?  And  the  baronet  he  says, 
says  'e,  '  Why,  if  ten  per  cent,  is  any  good  to  you,  my 
^ear  friend,'  says  'e,  'I  fancies  we  can  take  it  hofi*  yer 
'ands  and  no  questions  arsked. '  And  the  gent  'e  said 
as  'ow  'e'd  think  about  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  story  his  it?"  said  Mr.  Tuppin,  push- 
ing up  his  eyebrows  and  turning  down  the  comers  of 
his  mouth.  "  Well,  I  thought  it  might  ha' J}een  some- 
thin'  new.  But  as  fur  that,  my  good  feller,"  he  added, 
turning  away  indifierently,  "Sir  Francis  was  talkin' 
about  it  arter  dinner  no  longer  ago  nor  day  before  yes- 
terday.    I  'eard  'im  myself." 

To  this  assertion  the  footman  was  unable  to  fVame  a 
reply  ;  being  undecided  whether  to  credit  his  own  ears 
with  miraculous  inspiration,  or  to  charge  Mr.  Tuppin 
with  being  a  liar.  The  former  course  appearing  the 
more  agreeable  both  to  his  vanity  and  his  self-interest, 
he  ended  by  adopting  it. 

Dinner,  instead  of  being  served  in  the  dining-room, 
which  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  com- 
manded no  pleasant  outlook,  was  laid  out  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, through  the  open  windows  of  which  the 
friends  could  let  their  eyes  wander  out  upon  the  ex- 
panse of  silken  turf,  and  the  verdurous  masses  of  whis- 
pering foliage.  A  sentiment  of  cultured  and  impertur- 
bable repose  was  expressed  by  this  little  region  :  not  the 
vacant  or  helpless  repose  of  wild  nature  ;  but  the  re- 
pose that  comes  of  over-ripeness,  or  of  containing  more 
than  can  be  uttered.  The  quaint  ghosts  of  past  times 
paced  the  deep  smoothness  of  the  lawn,  and  lurked  in 
the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

"  Other  parts  of  the  world  are  better,  perhaps,  to  live 
in  than  England,"  remarked  Mr.  Grant:  "but  the 
place  to  die  in  is  here." 

"  What's  that  ?  Die  in  ?  Pooh  !  time  enough  to  talk 
of  dying  twenty  years  hence,"  cried  the  genial  baronet. 

''Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait,"  replied  the 
other  meditatively.  "  The  time  to  leave  life  is  when 
you  find  it  pleasant,  but  no  longer  necessary.  My 
former  interests  are  finished  :    I  should  not  care  to  be- 
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come  absorbed  in  new  ones.  Not  in  tbis  world  at  all 
events." 

Here  the  jHTvant  entered  with  the  after-dinner  wine. 

''We  can't  afford  to  lose  you  yet  awhile,  my  dear 
friend,"  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "Xow  that  we  have 
you  safely  with  us  again,  we  mean  to  keep  hold  of  you. 
What  do  you  say  to  finishing  our  wine  out  yonder  on 
the  lawn  ?  Yes — Tuppin,  take  the  small  table  out,  and 
a  couple  of  chairs.  Such  weather  as  this  should  be 
taken  advantage  of." 

''And,  by  the  way,"  he  resumed,  after  the  change 
had  been  made,  and  they  had  been  left  finally  alone  in 
their  seclusion,  "  talking  about  life  in  England — where- 
about** do  you  propose  actually  to  settle  ?  Of  course  I  as- 
sumed that  you've  no  i\otion  of  remaining  permanently 
in  your  present  quarters — not  even  if  you  liave  designs 
on  the  widow — eh  ?  ha  I  ha  I" 

The  other  rested  his  eyes  coldly  on  the  baronet  and 
replied :  '*  Possibly  not :  but  I  liave  no  other  definite 
plans  touching  a  dwelling." 

"  Well,  if  your  coming  back  to  England  was  as  unex- 
pected to  you  as  it  was  to  us,  your  plans  might  easily 
be  a  bit  .  .  undigested  !" 

"  As  to  that,  I  question  whether  there  was  any  mo- 
ment during  my  absence  when  I  did  not  cherish  the 
purpose  of  returning ;  and  'tis  at  least  a  year  ago  that 
the  date  of  my  departure  from  India  was  fixed.  What 
I  might  do  on  my  arrival  was,  indeed,  another  ques- 
tion." 

Sir  Francis  crossed  one  leg  over  another  and  caressed 
his  shapely  knee.  '*  Upon  the  whole,  you  know,"  he 
said,  "  I  rather  wonder  at  your  remaining  so  faithful  to 
us.  You  were  well  enough  placed  in  India,  I  suppose  I 
Seems  to  me  I  would  have  stayed  there.  What  did  you 
expect  to  find  here  ?  One's  acquaintances  get  pretty 
well  used  up  in  twenty  years." 

"  Considerations  had  weight  with  me  that  might  not 
have  affected  you  in  my  place.  I  acted  according  to  my 
feeling,  as  does  every  one  who  acts  freely." 

"Ah!  I  understand:  the  Marquise — eh?  Parental 
affection  and  all  that  I  Well,  does  the  lady  reciprocate  ?" 

This  was  uttered  in  a  somewhat  strained  tone,  and 
the  speaker's  countenance  wore  a  smile  that  was  anx- 
ious and  perfunctory  rather  than  spontaneous  and  ge- 
nial. But  Mr.  Grant  seemed  not  to  notice  the  alteration. 

"I  can't  say  I've  been  disappointed,"  he  replied; 
*' perhaps  because  I  expected  little.  The  child  I  left  in 
your  care  has  grown  up  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world, 
wealthy  and  fashionable,  and  naturally  not  much  given 
to  sentiment.  She  has  fascination,  ambition,  and  com- 
mon sense ;  she  is  quick-witted,  independent  and  ad- 
venturous. I  saw  the  germ  of  these  traits  in  her  long 
ago ;  but  I  also  saw — or  so  I  fancied — a  generous  and 
passionate  heart,  which  might  counterbalance  what- 
ever was  dangerous  in  her  other  qualities.  Doubtless 
'twas  this  hope  that  influtmced  my  determination  to  re- 
turn to  England." 

"  Ah  !  a  passionate  and  generous  heart  I  .  .  .  well. 
And  may  I  enquire  whether  the  lady  meets  your  antici- 
pations in  that  particular  ?" 

Mr.  Grant  did  not  at  once  reply  ;  but  after  awhile  he 
said  in  a  measured  tone,  his  eyes  turned  toward  the 
ground,  "  With  due  allowance  for  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  my  estimate  of  Perdita  was  a 
mistaken  one." 

"Accept  my  congratulations  then  I"  rejoined  the 
baronet,  with  a  short  and  heavy  laugh.  "  I  am  to  take 
it,  then  that,  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  this  pas- 
sionate and  generous  heart,  you  have  not  spared  the 
reputation  of  the  lady's  foster-father  ?" 


Grant  looked  up  quickly  and  keenly.  **I  made  no 
such  insinuation  I"  said  he. 

"  But  you  can't  deny  the  fact  V" 

"  I'm  not  concerned  either  to  deny  or  to  admit  it." 

"  Well,  well — you're  quite  right :  no  use  disputing 
about  that.  And  Fillmore — another  sympathetic  con- 
fidant, I  presume  ?" 

"  As  a  man  of  affeirs,  I  found  Mr.  Fillmore  all  I  could 
wish." 

"  Exactly  I  and  who  is  to  be  next  ?  I'm  interested  to 
know  the  persons  who  are  henceforth  to  behold  me  in 
my  true  colors  I  Or  perhaps  you  intend  to  be  impartial 
in  your  favors,  and  publish  the  matter  broadcast  ?"  All 
this  was  said  with  a  kind  of  ghastly  jocularity.  "  J  jet 
me  hear  just  what  I'm  to  expect.  That's  only  fair— 
eh?" 

"Doesn't  it  occur  to  you,  Frank,"  said  the  other, 
looking  fully  at  him,  while  the  color  reddened  in  his 
face,  "  that  what  you  are  saying  is  offensive  ?  Has  my 
past  conduct  given  you  grounds  to  adopt  this  tone  to- 
ward me  ?  You  try  my  temper,  sir !  and  I  ...  I 
shall  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  be  angry."  By  a 
manifest  effort  he,  in  fact,  controlled  his  rising  heat,  and 
constrained  himself  to  an  austere  coldness. 

The  baronet  seemed  not  to  wish  to  provoke  his  guest 
any  further.  Either  he  was  afraid  of  him— and  there 
was  a  stem  fire  at  the  heart  of  the  uniformly  serene  old 
gentleman  which  did  not  .encourage  wanton  experiment 
— or  else  there  were  reasons  why  he  desired  rather  to 
conciliate  than  to  irritate  him.  "  I  expressed  m3'self 
clumsily,  Charles,"  he  said.  "  Pon  my  honor  I  meant  no 
insult.  But  a  man  wants  to  know  how  he  stands — where 
he's  to  look  for  enemies  and  where  for  fWends.  Now 
you  and  I  are  not  going  to  rake  up  old  matters — eh  V 
For  good  or  bad,  the  past's  done  with.  The  wrong 
can't  be  righted  now  ;  you  can't  right  it,  nor  can  I ;  if 
I  could,  I  would  in  a  moment.  But  time  has  arranged 
things  after  its  own  fashion.  I  did  what  I  could  for  the 
wife  and  child,  didn't  I  ?  I  stuck  to  Perdita  till  she  got 
a  good  husband,  and  then  'twas  she  left  me,  not  I  her. 
You  .  .  .  well — ^you  made  your  way  in  the  world, 
and  if  all  were  known,  perhaps  you're  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to-day  than  if  all  this  had  never  happened.  But 
your  turning  up  again  has  put  a  new  face  on  the  affair 
—eh  ?" 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"Why,  in  this  manner — but  you  mustn't  mind  my 
speaking  out :  we  know  each  other  well  enough  not  to 
stickle  at  formalities — eh  ?" 

"Say  on,  sir." 

"  I  understand  human  nature  as  well  as  most  men ; 
and  I  don't  expect  too  much  of  it — not  even  of  you,  nay 
dear  Charles.  I  can  put  myself  in  your  place,  and  look 
at  things  in  your  way.  Quite  right  and  natural  you 
should  wish  Perdita  to  feel  toward  you  as  a  daughter  to 
her  father.  And  as  to  Fillmore,  of  course  it  might  be 
necessary,  in  doing  business  with  him,  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain explanations :  for  Merton  has  his  crotchets,  and  is 
not  the  man  to  go  into  anything  he  doesn't,  in  a  certain 
way,  approve  of.  But,  allowing  all  that,  I  have  to  con- 
sider my  own  position  also.  I'm  compromised;  and 
taking  my  age  and  yours  into  consideration  (not  to  men- 
tion other  things),  it  makes  me  doocidly  uneasy.  I  can 
believe  you  mean  me  no  harm  ;  but  others  might  be  less 
considerate.  I'm  not  half  sure  of  Fillmore  :  and  as  for 
Perdita  .  .  .  who  trusts  a  woman  at  the  best  of 
times  ?" 

"I^t  me  point  out  to  you,  Bendibow,  that  you  are 
proceeding  upon  an  assumption  of  your  own :  namely, 
that  my  daughter  and  Mr.  Fillmore  know  your  secret." 
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"Well,"  said  the  other,  with  a  husky  laugh,  "ap- 
pearances look  that  way,  and  what's  more,  youVe  not 
denied  it." 

^'I  have  neither  denied  nor  affirmed  it,"  repeated 
(rnuit. 

*'  Quite  right  of  you  not  to  commit  yourself.  But, 
l^assing  that  over,  if  you  really  mean  me  no  mischief, 
whv  the  devil  can't  you  give  me  tangible  proof  and 
pledge  of  it  ?" 

'"'■  Bendibow,  have  you  had  any  occasion  to  suspect 
me  of  unfriendliness  since  my  return  here  ?" 

"  H'm  !  nothing  definite,  perhaps.  But  it  wduld  have 
^*eemed  more  natural  if  you  had  banked  with  us  instead 
of  Childs,  for  instance." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  financial  judgment.  You  can- 
not expect  me,  who  knows  what  your  business  practices 
are,  to  have  the  same  confidence  in  your  financial  or- 
thodoxy that  I  have  in  Childs  ?  But  I  did  leave  a  thou- 
sand in  your  hands,  precisely  in  order  to  avoid  remark. " 

'^  And  if  'twere  a  hundred  thousand,  you  might  have 
it  back,  with  interest,  to-morrow  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Fran- 
cis with  vehemence.  "  But  that's  not  our  topic.  You 
have  something  in  your  possession — ^you  know  what  I 
mean — ^which  you  can't  object  to  making  over  to  me,  if 
we  are  friends." 

••'Do  you  refer  to  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  at  the 
time  " — 

''Never  mind  the  details!  Yes,  that's  the  thing — 
that,  and  the  other  papers.  Many  a  wakeful  night 
they've  given  me,  since  then  I" 

"I  shall  never  surrender  them  to  you,"  said  Grant, 
with  decision.  "  Your  only  use  for  them  would  be  to 
destroy  them.  They  are  my  protection.  My  personal 
security,  as  well  as  my  right  to  my  property,  might  de- 
pend on  them.  Were  you  a  far  more  trustworthy  man 
than  you  have  ever  shown  yourself  to  me,  Frank  Bendi- 
bow, I  would  not  place  myself  so  helplessly  at  your 
mercy." 

"  You  won't  let  me  have  'em,  then  ?'' 

''No.  lam  immovable  on  that  point.  Remember, 
that  the  possession  of  those  papers  was  the  condition  of 
my  action  when  .  .  .  twenty  years  since.  What  influ- 
enced me  then  has  at  least  as  much  weight  now.  You 
must  be  content  with  some  other  pledge  than  that.  An 
honest  man  should  ask  no  other  pledge  than  an  honest 
man's  word." 

"Look  here,  Grantley,"  said  the  baronet,  leaning  for- 
ward and  speaking  in  a  husky  and  uneven  voice :  "  I 
swear  to  you  by  all  that's  sacred,  if  you'll  give  me  the 
papers,  I'll  never  take  advantage  of  you.  I'll  down  on 
my  knees  and  take  what  oath  you  please — I'll  do  it  this 
moment  if  you  say  so.  Think,  man  !  If  anything 
should  happen  to  you,  and  those  things  were  found  and 
read,  what  would  become  of  me  .  .  .  but  it's  not  that 
— 'tis  not  myself  I  care  about.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  I  should  know  how  to  deal  with  myself.  But 
it's  that  boy  of  mine — poor  little  fellow  I  I  love  him 
better  than  my  own  soul,  or  anything  else.  Sooner  than 
he  should  ever  think  ill  of  his  father,  I'd  let  you  shoot 
me  dead  here  where  I  sit.  All  I  live  for  is  to  make  him 
happy,  and  leave  him  an  honorable  name  and  fair  pros- 
pects. And  if,  after  all  I've  hoped  and  done,  he  were 
to  get  wind  of  this —  I  I  can't  endure  to  think  of  it  I" 
cried  the  baronet,  his  voice  breaking. 

"You're  the  same  Frank  Bendibow  as  in  the  old 
days,"  said  the  other  sadly.  "  I  cared  a  great  deal  for 
you  then,  and  I  fear  I'm  not  quite  cured  of  it  yet.  The 
worst  is,  you  make  yourself  believe  your  own  decep- 
tions. I  won't  do  what  you  ask  ;  it  would  be  to  risk  in- 
terests and  obligations  which   needn't  bc»   mentioned 


now.  But  perhaps  we  might  make  some  compromise. 
The  papers  might  be  handed  to  some  third  person — to 
Mr.  Fillmore,  for  example" — 

"  Fillmore  be  damned  !"  cried  the  baronet  violently, 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  while  his  face  flushed 
dark  red.  "I'll  have  no  compromises  I  I'll  trust  neither 
you  nor  Fillmore  !  How  do  I  know  what  plot  you've 
been  hatching  against  me  this  very  day  ?  Will  you  give 
me  the  papers,  or  not  ?    Yes  or  no  ?" 

"  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  will  not,"  said  the  baronet's 
guest,  gravely. 

"Then  ....  But,  oh,  for  God's  sake,  Charley,"  said 
Bendibow,  abruptly  changing  his  tone  from  menace  to 
entreaty,  "  think  of  my  Tom  I  You're  a  father  your- 
self, you^' — 

"Let's  have  an  end  of  this,"  interrupted  the  other, 
between  compassion  and  scorn.  "  You  needn't  fear  for 
the  boy,  nor  for  yourself  either.  The  papers  can  never 
be  made  public,  except  by  my  voluntary  act :  and  it  de- 
pends solely  on  you  whether  that  ever  becomes  neces- 
sary. I  always  carry  them  upon  my  person,  in  a  sealed 
cover,  addressed  to  a  friend  who,  on  receiving  them, 
and  after  taking  certain  precautions,  would  destroy 
them.  In  case  of  my  dying  suddenly,  therefore,  you 
would  suffer  no  detriment.  That's  all  I  have  to  say : 
and  now,  if  you  please,  we'll  drop  the  subject." 

"  You  always  carry  them  about  you  ?"  repeated  the 
baronet. 

"  I  have  them  on  me  now.  Isn't  it  getting  a  little 
damp  out  here  ?  My  Indian  experience  makes  me  cau- 
tious." 

"  'Tis  a  cloudy  night :  there'll  be  no  dew,"  said  the 
baronet  absently.  "What  did  you  say?  Yes,  certainly, 
we'll  go  into  the  house.  I  have  some  prints  I  want  you 
to  look  at.  Wait  a  moment !  I  say,  Charley — it's  all 
right — it's  all  right.  I  didn't  mean  anything.  Fact  is, 
my  head  is  not  always  quite  right,  I  fancy.  I  get  car- 
ried away  .  .  .  damme,  I  ask  your  pardon — shake  hands 
with  me,  Charley !" 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  other's, 
which  he  shook  hard  and  mechanically,  then  letting  it 
go  abruptly. 

''  Life'aa  queer  business  I"  he  continued  with  a  laugh. 
''We  get  pushed  into  doing  things  we  wouldn't  have 
believed  ourselves  capable  of :  'tis  all  circumstances  .  .  . 
fate  I  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I'm  no  worse  nor  better  than 
others.  Come  in — come  into  the  study.  The  evening 
hasn't  begun  yet.'' 

"I  must  turn  homewards.     'Twill  be  a  dark  night." 

"  Pooh  I  not  a  bit  of  it.  Can't  let  you  oft*  before  ten 
or  eleven.  And  your  horse  won't  be  ready  yet.  Come 
now — else  I'll  think  you  bear  me  a  grudge.  You've  had 
it  your  own  way  so  far — give  me  my  turn  a  bit  now — 
eh?" 

"I'll  stay  a  little  longer,  if  you  wish,"  said  the  guest 
com'teously. 

"That's  right  I  You  shan't  go  off  to  call  me  a  brute 
and  a  bully.  Why,  we  us^ed  to  hit  it  off  pretty  well  to- 
gether in  the  old  times  I  Let's  have  'em  over  again,  for 
this  one  evening, — eh?  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 

And  herewith  Sir  Francis  cast  aside  his  dejection  and 
preoccupation,  and  became  once  more  vivacious  and 
agreeable.  His  guest  had  again  occasion  to  admire  the 
man's  really  great  social  and  mental  powers.  Two  or 
three  hours  passed  rapidly.  Then,  all  at  once.  Sir 
Francis  complained  of  severe  twinges  in  his  right  leg 
and  foot. 

"  That  damned  gout  of  mine  !"  he  exclaimed  ruefully. 
"  Ah  I  ah !  all  up  with  me  lor  tne  next  day  or  two! 
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Ah  ! — may  I  trouble  you  to  ring  that  bell  ?  Tuppin — 
here,  Tuppin  I  I've  got  another  attack.  See  that  every- 
thing in  my  room  is  ready.  Whew  I  Well,  my  dear 
Grant,  sorry  our  evening  should  end  so.  Better  luck 
next  time." 

"  Shall  I  carry  a  message  to  your  physician  ?"  asked 
Grant,  who  had  risen  to  take  his  leave. 

''No — oh,  no — 1  liave  everything  here  ;  shall  have  to 
fight  it  out — no  hastening  the  thing — ah  1  Good-by, 
then,  till  next  meeting.  Tuppin — ah  ! — Mr.  Grant's 
horse  ;  have  it  brought  round  to  the  door/' 


'•The  'orse  is  quite  ready,  Sir  Francis,  if  you 
please.'' 

"Good-by,  then,  (Jrant,  good-by.  The  lower  road, 
you  know,  through  Isle  worth  ;  the  lower  road,  eh  ?" 

''  Thank  you,  I  remember.  Farewell,  and  a  speedy  re- 
covery to  you  !"  And  with  a  kindly  look  at  his  suffer- 
ing host,  Mr.  Grant  left  the  room  under  the  respectful 
guidance  of  Tuppin,  and  having  bestowed  a  gratuity 
upon  that  worthy  butler,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away  into  the  summer  darkness. 

[TO  BK  CONTINL'ED.  ] 
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At  the  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

There  are  times  when  the  moderately  conservative, 
whose  voice  is  usually  drowned  in  the  war-cry  of  opposing 
factions,  and  whose  mission  seems  to  be  to  be  ground  be- 
tween the  nether  and  the  upper  millstone,  come  suddenly 
to  a  season  of  peace.  The  question  that  has  been  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  from  side  to  side,  with  a  persistency 
that  made  it  impossible  to  discover  its  true  place  or  char- 
acter, suddenly,  if  a  real  issue,  settles  into  place  ;  if  unreal, 
collapses  as  suddenly.  But  there  are  also  times  when  qui- 
escence does  not  mean  inaction  or  extinction  ;  when  a 
truth  long  combatted  and  at  last  apparently  set  aside 
once  for  all,  dives,  not  to  the  bottom,  but  to  come  up  at 
8ome  unexpected  point  farther  on,  all  the  more  energetic 
for  its  temporary  submersion,  and  harder  to  hit  than  ever. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  recent  election 
in  Iowa,  the  results  of  which  have  a  double  significance. 
Prohibition  as  a  State  measure  has  been  carried  before, 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  abandoned  as  time  proved 
the  impracticability  of  its  universal  application.  Ultra 
temperance  agitators  have  never  admitted  this  impracti- 
cability, but  the  moi'e  moderate  have  always  insisted  that 
restriction  rather  than  absolute  prohibition  should  rule. 
But  in  the  present  case,  politicians  who  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  likely  to  share  the  taste  for  whisky  straight 
held  by  a  good  proportion  of  their  constituents,  have  been 
powerless  against  a  current  set  in  motion  by  some  invis- 
ible and  to  them  unaccountable  force.  No  amount  of 
electioneering,  no  number  of  stump  speeches,  however 
convincing  for  the  moment,  have  had  abiding  strength 
enough  to  turn  aside  the  new  infiuence,  which  has  moulded 
the  minds  of  every  sober-minded  citizen  of  Iowa,  a  State 
which  represents  a  quiet  determination  to  have  and  hold 
the  best,  that  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  one  near 
them,  still  i*uled  by  the  spirit  of  the  Missomi  Compromise, 
and  pardoning  its  criminals  even  before  conviction. 

Women  have  carried  the  present  election,  and  whether 
its  results  prove  enduring  or  otherwise,  the  significance  of 
the  fact  remains.  There  have  been  no  torchlight  proces- 
sions, no  public  dinners,  no  caucuses,  and  most  certainly 
no  treating  to  drinks.  Yet  behind  all  these  means,  and  so 
overshadowed  by  them  that  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
progress  was  almost  unsuspected,  a  band  of  earnest  women 
have  labored,  telling  eveiywhere  the  story  that,  even  when 
most  exaggerated,  holds  too  tenible  truth  not  to  make  its 
way.  Every  woman  who  had  seen  husband  or  brother  or 
son  in  danger  even  in  remotest  degree  from  the  whisky 
fiend,  worked  with  an  anguish  of  energy  to  bind  and  ren- 
der it  forever  powerless.  Politicians  smiled  at  the  high- 
pitched,  hysterical  voices — the  unnecessary  and  unlovely 
energy  of  these  women  who  dared,  and  who  looked  upon 
a  rum-seller  with  something  of  the  unreasoning  hate  and 
fury  of  the  more  bitter  Abolitionists  against  the  heredi- 
tary slaveholder.     It  is  not  surprising  that  they  worked, 


nor  is  it,  to  the  dispassionate  outside  observer,  surprising 
that  they  succeeded.  The  surprise  would  have  been  at 
failure. 

Will  the  average  politician  draw  any  inferences  ?  Pro- 
bably not,  and  yet  never  was  there  better  opportunity. 
For  the  Iowa  election  proves,  what  remains  a  feet  in  spite 
of  all  pessimistic  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  a  moral 
issue  still  has  more  power  with  the  American  people  than 
any  fection  can  ever  own,  and  that  with  such  question 
clearly  before  it,  there  is  neither  hesitation  or  feltering. 
Nor  will  the  movement  stop  there.  Whatever  private 
opinion  may  be  as  to  woman's  place  or  right  in  the  discus- 
sion or  settlement  of  State  questions  she  has  taken  place 
and  right,  und  will  take  it  more  and  more,  though  pro- 
bably, chiefly  in  moral  issues.  Tlie  tide  has  turned.  One 
great  wave  has  rolled  in,  sweeping  away  at  one  touch  the 
foundations  of  years  of  foulness  and  outrage  and  wrong. 
If  it  has  taken,  too,  much  that  was  innocent  and  legiti- 
mate, we  need  not  wonder.  The  early  stages  of  i-eform 
are  necessarily  destructive,  but  we  have  the  right  to  hope 
and  believe  that  with  time,  the  rigidity  of  blind  obedience 
to  "Thou  shalt  wo^,"  may  turn  to  a  better  comprehension 
of  what  may  be,  and  none  of  God's  gifts  be  made,  in 
theory  or  in  actual  fact,  common  or  unclean. 


An  English  Problem. 

Between  Ii*eland,  Egypt,  and  the  deceased  wife's  sister, 
the  English  Parliament  is  having  a  pei*plexing  time,  and 
the  question  of  eviction  assumes  unusual  importance.  But, 
whatever  happens,  the  English  aunt  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  her  position  defined  and  her  pernicious  possi- 
bilities pointed  out.  What  she  is  during  the  wife's  life  is 
buried  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  but, 
when  the  wife  dies,  the  law  takes  hold  of  this  sister  and 
decides  whether  the  widower  has  a  third  or  an  entire  in- 
terest in  her.  As  an  aunt,  she  is  valuable.  She  is  the  natural 
guardian  of  her  sister's  children,  the  "care-taker"  in  the 
widower's  household.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  sister-in- 
law,  her  position  changes,  and,  according  to  the  Saturday 
RetieWj  she  undergoes  a  chemical  transformation,  which 
may  make  an  infernal  machine  of  her,  and  innocently 
she  may  destroy  the  happiness  and  domestic  prosperity  of 
all  England. 

Apart  from  its  position  upon  this  subject,  the  Saturday 
Review,  in  speaking  of  the  bill  recently  before  Parliament, 
gives  some  interesting  information  regai'ding  the  Briton. 
At  least,  we  suppose,  it  means  the  Briton,  as  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  Frenchman,  the  Irishman — who 
certainly  is  not  a  Brit*m,  if  the  Englishman  is — or  to  the 
American,  or  the  Australian. 

There  are  several  reasons,  it  says,  why  the  bill  concern- 
ing the  "deceased  wife's  sister"  should  not  pass.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man — the   aforesaid  Briton — ought   not  to 
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marry  his  dead  wife^s  sifter,  and  if  he  caiinot,  he  will  not 
want  to,  as  the  Briton  never  wants  to  do  what  the  law  for- 
bids. In  the  second  place,  he  still  ought  not  to,  but,  if  the 
law  allows  he  will  (unless  she  is  ugly),  because  the  Briton 
always  wants  to  do  what  the  law  says  he  may.  The  law, 
therefore,  being  resiK)nsible  not  only  for  his  action,  but 
his  inclination,  ought  to  see  that  it  is  on  morality^s  side. 

Having  thus  decided  the  case  for  the  man,  the  Saturday 
ReHtvo  then  considei-s  the  Briton  who  is  a  woman,  and  a 
sister-in-law.  If  her  dead  sister's  husband  can  many  her, 
he  either  will,  or  he  wo-^t.  If  he  will,  then,  of  course,  she 
will  not  live  in  his  house  before  he  does,  and  if  he  wont  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  coui^se  that  she  is  equally  evicted,  and 
he  loses  an  inexpensive  ** care-taker,"  and  his  children  **a 
natu!-al  guardian."  In  either  case  the  Briton  widower  is 
a  loser,  and  the  bill  pi*actically  abolishes  the  aunt.  Even 
the  agitation  of  the  question  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  Review 
says,  because  if  it  was  not  for  the  mention  of  the  fact  no 
Briton  would  remember  that  his  sister-in-law  was  not  his 
sister. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  taken.  Can  the 
Briton  widow  marry  her  deceased  husband's  brother? 
Katherine  of  Arragon  did  it  when  she  married  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  if  everything  had  worked,  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  the  wife  of  Philip,  her  dead  sister's  husband. 
And  if  the  modem  Briton  widow  can,  does  she  also  always 
want  to,  and  if  she  cannot  and  so  does  not  desire  to,  does 
the  fact  provide  her  with  a  **  care-taker"  and  "natural 
guardian"  for  her  children  in  her  deceased  husband's 
brother?  And  can  the  aunt  or  sister-in-law  marry  any 
one  else,  and  in  this  way  deprive  her  deceased  sister's  hus- 
band of  her  services  ?  The  American  mind  is  trained  to 
grapple  with  facts,  but  not  with  all  facts,  and  some  it  has 
to  leave  to  the  Saturday  Review. 


THE   HOUSEHOLD 


The  address  by  Canon  Farrar  on  **  Raleigh  and  Ame- 
rica," printed  in  this  number,  will  be  read  with  special 
interest  in  Our  Continent,  not  only  because  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  Raleigh's  name  with  America,  and  because  the 
address  commemorates  a  tribute  from  Americans  to  "  the 
most  brilliant  of  Englishmen,"  but  also  on  account  of  the 
friendly  references  to  this  country  made  by  the  author, 
who  is  held  in  as  high  esteem  here  as  in  his  English  home. 
The  address  is  printed  from  advance  sheets  of  the  London 
pamphlet,  and  illustrated  with  a  di*awing  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Raleigh  window,  both  furnished  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.  P. 

THE  STILL  HOUR. 


Cbristianitt  teacbes  lowly  coDtentment  and  lofty  charity. 

In  your  Christian  aspiratioDs  be  heroes. — Jno.  R.  Paxton. 

Christ  is  the  contemporary  of  all  the  ages. — J,  P.  Newman. 

Bold,  cheerful  leadership,  not  deDUnciatioD,  is  the  need  of  the 
day. 

The  love  of  Oo<^  imposes  on  us  no  impossible  conditioDS. — 
Frank  E.  Clark. 

Infidelity  builds  no  homes  or  temples.  It  only  destroys, 
tears  down  homes  and  temples. 

Take  up  one  by  one  the  plain,  practical  duties  that  lie  closest 
to  your  hand  and  perform  them  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Religion  is  the  queen  of  sciences  by  divine  right.  It  deserves 
ttie  supreme  place  in  a  system  of  education. — E.  F.  Bm-r, 

I  HATE  read  somewhere  the  story  of  a  poor  woman  who  looked 
longingly  at  the  flowers  in  the  King's  garden,  wishing  to  buy  some 
for  her  sick  daughter.  She  was  angrily  repelled  by  the  King's 
gardener,  who  rudely  told  her,  **  The  King's  flowers  are  not  for 
sale  !"  But  the  King  chancing  to  pass  plucked  a  bouquet  and 
gave  it  to  the  wistful  woman,  saying :  "  The  King  does  not  sell 
his  flowers,  but  he  gives  them  away."  Our  King  does  not  sell 
eternal  life;  Heyfw«it. 

J.    L.    RUBSELL. 
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HELEN   CAMPBELL. 


The  American  Housekeeper. 

Those  problems  which  confront  the  housekeeper  in  '*Our 
Continent"  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  which  beset  the 
households  of  the  Old  World.  There  classes  are  bounded  by  defl- 
nite  lines,  and  the  populace  have  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
places  **  whereunto  they  have  been  called  "  in  the  social  scale. 
Consequently  the  young  have  been  reared  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  duties  and  the  privilege  of  that  position,  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  follows  that  domestic  service  has  been  supplied  by  trained 
servants,  who  toil  with  the  dexterity  bom  of  inherited  aptitudes. 

The  master  and  the  mistress  are  also  trained  from  youth  to  un- 
derstand household  mechanism,  to  see  that  everything  is  in  its 
place,  and  each  part  doing  its  duty  noiselessly  and  with  little 
friction.  How  delightful  to  note  the  results  of  the  hether  side 
of  the  web  woven  by  skilled  servitors — we  will  not  dare  to  look 
on  the  reverse,  as  we  are  good  republicans  I  The  chatelaine 
draws  the  pattern  to  be  woven,  keeps  It  before  the  household  and 
watches  vigilantly  that  it  be  accurately  followed ;  the  details  she 
leaves  to  her  expert  domestics.  She,  too,  has  inherited  ease  for 
mastery  and  direction,  and  is  an  expert  accountant.  She  por- 
tions out  a  modicum  of  coffee  and  sugar,  of  beer  or  wine,  and 
knows  to  a  fraction  how  much,  or  little  rather,  Jeanne  or  Fran- 
cois need  for  each  meal. 

Housekeeping  is  a  marvel  of  thrift  and  a  fine  art,  even  where 
the  house  mistress  commands  a  princely  revenue.  But  that  is 
not  necessary.  She  can  manage  with  comfort  amounting  to  a 
modest  elegance  on  an  income  which  would  be  starvation  for  a 
young  couple  in  this  extravagant  republic.  Everj'  domain  of 
life  is  organized,  tabulated,  fossilized.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
where  unexhausted  nature  grows  lush  and  rank  and  labor  is 
scarce  and  dear,  improvidence  and  carelessness  naturally  follow. 
We  waste  the  food  and  fuel  which  might,  if  properly  conserved, 
support  a  large  population. 

As  a  nation,  we  think  and  act  with  marvelous  celerity  ;  it  is  a 
feature  of  the  American  temperament,  and  that  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the  atmosphere.  And  it  only  causes 
the  quick  blood  to  leap  more  swiftly  through  the  veins  to  breathe 
for  a  brief  period  the  dolcefar  nietite  air  of  Continental  Europe, 
or  even  that  of  staid  old  England.  We  respire  the  cold  Are  of 
electricity  and  grow  thin,  sharp  and  rasping,  while  the  pulse 
beats  high  and  the  brain  works  with  accelerated  speed.  Few 
who  have  reached  middle  age  remember,  or  care  to  remember, 
the  house  in  which  "  life's  fitful  fever  "  began,  or  expect  to  oc- 
cupy their  present  dwelling  until  they  go  to  a  '^ house  not  made 
with  hands." 

Domestics  catch  the  Infection,  and,  eagerly  sought  after,  be- 
come ambitious,  restless  and  impertinent.  They  seek  to  fill 
places  for  which  they  have  had  no  training,  and  as  a  rule,  only 
the  poorest  emigrate.  They  are  in  a  republic,  and  *'  as  good  as 
anybody."  That  this  fermenting  process  will  result  in  good  no 
humanitarian  can  doubt ;  meantime  the  average  houi^^ekceper 
is  driven  almost  to  deperation. 

In  this  stimulating  air  we  inspire  the  grand  tlioughts  of  the 
age.  The  nervous  system  of  the  housekeeper  sympathizes  with 
the  tendency  of  things  and  becomes  excessively  developed.  She 
is  destitute  of  reposeful  surroundings.  The  husband  comes 
home  unstrung  or  excited  after  nervous  work,  whether  on  the 
farm,  at  his  desk  or  in  the  counting-room,  and  expects  a  meal 
nicely  cooked  and  delicately  served,  and  a  smiling,  cheerful  wife. 
And  this  he  ought  to  have — if  he  can  get  it — whether  the  home 
consists  of  three  rooms  or  thirty.  Perhaps  he  finds  the  bread 
heavy  or  sour,  the  meat  under  or  overdone,  the  vegetables  soggy 
or  flavorless,  and  the  pastry — pity  he  must  have  it  at  all — bilious 
and  greasy.  He  pays  good  wages  to  one  or  two  maids,  or  more 
if  his  income  and  family  require  them,  and  expects  good  service, 
such  as  he  receives  from  workingmen.  And  the  little  hollow-eyed, 
nervous  woman  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  endures  untold 
suffering  if  she  has  left  the  cooking  to  a  slip-shod  domestic,  and 
equally  untold  suffering  If  she  has  superintended  every  detail 
herself.  With  so  many  other  unclassified  duties  and  cares  press- 
ing upon  her,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Our  American  men,  by  temperament  more  than  culture,  are 
keenly  alive  to  flavors  and  varieties  of  food.  The  digestive  or- 
gans partake  of  the  delicacy  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
though  they  dine  hurriedly  they  like  to  dine  well.    Spending 
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money  wIlliDgly  for  good  materials,  they  demand  that  it  be  well 
served.  It  is  not  the  native-born  voter  who  is  satisfied  with  pork 
and  cabbage  or  *'  soup  maigre  "  and  rye  bread.  He  enjoys  his 
matutinal  pie  and  post-prandial  pudding,  with  plenty  of  rich 
sauce,  and  becomes  dyspeptic  from  his  constitution  and  his  habits. 
But  he  requires  to  be  bountifully  nourished  in  order  that  he  may 
meet  the  demands  of  the  rush  of  the  age  and  the  pressure  of 
business. 

The  appetite  of  children  is  variable  and  reacting.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  rice  or  oatmeal  for  dessert.  In  our  cities  they  dine 
at  a  late  hour  with  their  parents,  and  consume  heavy  meats  and 
sweets,  and  eat  confectionery  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  These 
habits  stimulate  still  further  the  organization,  and  so  the  nerves 
are  brought  nearer  the  surface  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
The  "bread-and-butter  misses"  of  English  society  are  not  to 
this  manner  bom. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  housekeeper's  part  in  the 
family  is  to  hold  a  great  number  of  strands  in  her  weary  fingers 
and  so  manage  these  frail  threads  that  they  shall  neither  tangle 
nor  break.  In  older  countries  a  pair  of  hands  guides  each  sepa- 
rate thread,  and  the  thread  Itself  is  coarser  and  stronger,  or 
there  are  fewer  threads,  and  they  are  made  of  coarse  twine. 

How  can  our  housekeeper  successfully  handle  these  threads 
which  tie  her  to  the  duties  of  life  and  still  have  energy  and 
strength  left  in  which  to  grow  and  help  others  to  grow  ? 

HK6TKK  M.  Pools. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


"  The  Foray  op  Queen  Meane"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  new  volume  of  poems,  soon  to  appear  in  London. 

M.  Renan,  whose  capacity  for  work  seems  to  increase  each 
year,  has  begun  another  heavy  undertaking — a  history  of  Israel 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  are  soon  to  publish  an 
illustrated  volume  on  celebrated  American  caverns,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hovey. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  just  returned  from  a  long  stay 
in  Ireland,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  a  novel  with  Irish  scenery 
and  possibly  a  bearing  on  the  Irish  question. 

Mr.  Theodore  Tilton  comes  before  the  public  again  in  a  new 
volume  of  poems  on  picturesque  and  dramatic  Suabian  topics, 
which  will  be  published  by  R.  Worthington  &  Co. 

Portraits  of  Longfellow  are  multiplying,  one  of  the  latest 
being  a  lithograph  about  three-quarters  life-size  executed  by 
Calvl,  and  published  by  R.  H.  Curran  &  Co.  of  Boston. 

M188  Baker's  pleasant  little  book,  *^  A  Summer  in  the  Azores," 
contains  the  story  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  escape  from  Austra- 
lia, full  details  having  been  given  her  by  the  captain  of  the  ship 
which  rescued  him  from  captivity. 

The  memoirs  of  Garibaldi  will  probably  soon  bu  published  by 
Menotti  Garibaldi.  They  were  written  originally  by  the  hero,  in 
order  to  contradict  the  many  silly  stories  told  about  him,  and 
characterized  by  him  as  "  tante  scischcsse."  A  sixpenny  edition 
of  his  novel,  "The  Rule  of  the  Monk,"  has  just  been  issued  by 
Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Saturday  Heview  has  paid  Colonel  Higginson's  book, 
"  Common  Sense  about  Women,"  the  compliment  of  a  long  re- 
view, in  which  the  critic  executes  a  war  dance  on  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  remains  of  both  book  and  author.  No  better 
advertisement  could  be  had,  denunciation  from  the  Saturday  Re- 
tnew  being  absolutely  certain  proof  that  the  thing  denounced  Is 
of  too  high  and  fine  an  order  to  come  within  any  range  of  their 
critic's  comprehension. 

Thackeray  wrote  for  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Irish  Sketch 
Book"  a  preface  which  his  publishers  suppressed  as  too  out- 
spoken. In  it  he  argued  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  which  he  said,  "  will  no  more  grow  in  Ireland 
than  a  palm  tree  In  St.  Paul's  churchyard,"  and  also  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  union.  This  essay,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  any- 
thing else,  on  the  political  prospects  of  Ireland,  will  be  printed 
In  77ie  Century. 

**  Democracy"  is  insisted  upon  by  rno^t  of  the  jiromiuent 
English  papers  and  weeklies  to  be  the  most  genuine  picture  of 


American  life  ever  given,  its  cynicism  and  pessimism  being  quite 
in  the  line  of  thought  approved  of  by  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  it  perfect  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
**  There  is,"  the  critic  says,  *'  no  tiresome  over-analysis  such  as 
spoils  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  The  characters, 
slightly  sketched  to  begin  with,  grow  in  depth  and  significance 
with  every  scene.  There  is  no  waste  of  power,  no  opportunity 
lost. 

Amono  the  various  fashion  magazines,  there  is  hardly  out* 
which  so  well  unites  full  discussion  of  all  points  connected  with 
its  special  mission,  with  a  sound  literary  flavor,  as  the  Domestic 
Monthly,  the  organ  for  Blake  <fe  Co.  of  New  York.  The  summa- 
ries of  current  topics  are  a  new  and  excellent  feature,  and  both 
the  monthly  and  the  weekly  paper,  the  Fathion  Courier,  may  be 
recommended  as  likely  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  literature  a^ 
well  as  good  dressing. 

Probably  no  living  author  has  more  painstaking  literary 
habits  than  Cardinal  Newman,  who  has  cultivated  them  from 
his  youth  up.  He  has  never  passed  a  day  without  writing  a 
Latin  sentence,  original  composition  or  translation,  as  it  might 
happen,  before  his  morning's  work  ended.  Every  t)ook  that  he 
has  read  and  every  subject  he  has  investigated  has  been  minutely 
described  in  writing,  and  he  has  also  made  a  full  history  of  even- 
question  that  has  interested  him. 

There  is  a  curious  power  in  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Brown  ;  a 
pervasive  and  gentle  humor  often  covering  deep  pathos.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  possesses  some  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics, once  wrote  to  him  :  "  I  have  read,  and  re-read,  and  then 
insisted  on  reading,  for  the  third  time,  aloud  to  my  wife,  that 
infinitely  tearful  and  mirthful,  hmileful  and  soulful,  tender, 
caressing — where  shall  I  stop? — story  of  *  Pet  Marjorie*;  the 
name  and  the  story  not  at  all  new  to  me,  yet  never  old  in  it* 
passing  sweetness.  ...  If  only  that  fragment  of  your  writingis 
were  saved  from  the  wreck  of  English  literature,  men  and  women 
would  cry  over  it  as  they  cry  to-day  over  the  lament  of  Danae. 
and  your  name  would  be  remembered  with  that  of  Simonidet>. 
Tes,  cry,  and  smile,  and  laugh,  too." 


BOOK  NOTES. 


From  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston,  comes  the  revised  st'cond  edi- 
tion of  "  Cone's  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,"  not  only 
an  exceedingly  handsome  specimen  of  book  making,  but  one  of 
the  best  helps  ever  offered  the  ornithologist.  A  dissertation  on 
the  use  of  names  opens  the  volume,  and  in  the  numbered  check 
list  each  name  is  repeated  in  a  foot  note  in  which  its  pronun- 
ciation and  significance  are  accurately  given.  The  notes  arv 
not  only  interesting  but  imply  an  amount  of  labor  beyond  any 
estimate  of  the  average  student,  and  the  book  is  a  necessary  ad- 
dition to  the  library  of  every  one  interested  in  the  study. 

Had  Mrs.  Dall  made  her  appendix  the  opening  chapter  of  "  My 
First  Holiday,  or  Letters  Home  from  Colorado,  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia," the  book  would  have  had  a  much  less  disagreeable  flavor. 
As  it  is,  in  spite  of  pleasing  description  and  often  keen  and  vigo- 
rous thought  it  is  a  continuous  snarl  against  railroads  and  their 
manners  and  customs ;  against  climate,  food,  people,  anythini; 
and  everything  that  interfered  for  a  moment  with  the  author's 
comfort.  In  a  page  or  so  of  quasi  apology  at  the  end,  Mrs.  Dall 
explains  that  she  was  an  invalid  and  forced  to  travel  alone,  an<l 
that  no  one's  "comfort  is  considered  who  is  not  a  politician." 
The  temper  of  the  book  inclines  one  to  befteve  that  the  writer 
may  be  in  part  nvponsible  for  a  portion  of  her  own  annoyance*, 
and  there  arc  sundry  evidences  of  what  can  hardly  be  considered 
good  taste.  Aside  from  these  defects,  the  work  is  that  of  a 
thoughtful  and  observant  woman,  and  her  comments  on  Mor- 
raonism,  and  many  points  of  life  in  the  far  West,  deserve  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  Roberts  Brothers,  publishers,  pp.  425. 
$1.25. 

Since  the  days  of  **  My  Schools  rfnd  Schoolmasters"  few  more 
charming  books  have  been  given  to  the  public  than  the  prceeoi 
one  by  Archibald  Gkike,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
veys of  the  United  Kingdom,  "  Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.75.  The  title  may  repel  the  ave- 
rage reader,  for  it  certainly  holds  no  suggestion  of  the  brtt^z^- 
out-of-door  quality  of  every  pa^'-e,  or  of  the  vivid  and  picturesquB 
power  of  description  which  makes  even  driest. detail  glow  with 
life.     Not  the  least  interesting  portion  to  Americans  will  be  the 
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elmpters  on  the  strange  formations  of  Wyoming  and  the  Yellow- 
stone, while  the  final  one  on  **  The  Geological  Influences  which 
have  affected  the  course  of  British  History/'  is  a  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  history,  such  as  no  mere  specialist  could  ever 
have  furnished.  Science  in  such  dress  must  inevitably  be  popu- 
lar, and  the  stoiy  of  the  author's  own  turning  toward  this  line 
of  work  is  one  so  graphically  told  as  to  incline  many  a  boy  to  the 
same  course. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  an  attractively-printed  vol- 
ume of  '*  Essays  at  Home  and  Elsewhere/'  by  E.  S.  Nadal, 
$1.50.  Mr.  Nadal  is  an  attach^  of  the  American  Legation  at 
London,  and  has  improved  his  opportunities  to  instruct  the 
British  public  as  to  certain  points  in  American  life,  literary  and 
otherwise,  with  various  general  dissertations  to  be  considered  by 
both  publics.  Mr.  Nadal's  style  is  clear  and  pleasing,  but  he 
has  neither  special  originality  nor  the  art  of  putting  things  in 
sufficient  degree  to  account  for  the  present  volume,  while  the 
personal  pronoun  is  used  with  a  freedom  that  tempts  one  to 
wonder  Just  why  the  author's  opinion  of  anything  should  be  of 
marked  importance  to  any  one  but  himself.  The  best  chapter  is 
the  final  one ;  not  because  it  is  the  final  one,  but  because  the 
subject,  *'  Newspaper  Literary  Criticism,"  is  well  handled  and 
sn^rgestive.    Aside  from  this  the  book  has  no  marked  features. 

"  The  Useful  Knowledge  Publishing  Company,"  of  New 
York,  prints  an  astonishingly  cheap  and  as  astonishingly  well- 
made  an  edition  of  John  Richard  Green's  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,"  in  five  volumes,  at  thirty-seven  cents  a  volume. 
The  paper  is  thin,  but  of  fair  quality ;  the  letter-press  clear  and 
good ;  the  binding  fairly  done,  and  the  whole  an  invitation  to 
bay.  Piracy  is,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but,  as  stealing 
is  the  business  of  all  the  large  firms,  whose  pickings  are  often 
put  in  less  attractive  shape  than  the  present  one,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  comment  upon  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  every  such  cheapening  lessens 
the  possibility  that  any  American  author  will  ever  make  a  fair 
living,  but  the  mission  of  a  succession  of  such  reprints  may  be 
to  eventually  bring  about  an  honest  settlement  of  the  question 
of  International  Copyright. 

From  the  same  company  come  several  other  reprints,  all  with 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  above  mentioned,  *'  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  Other  Sketches  "  and  "  The  Light  of  Asia  "  being 
eispecially  attractive  little  volumes.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Richardson's 
little  manual  on  "  The  Choice  of  Books  "  is  one  of  the  very  best 
guides  ever  given,  and  not  only  trustworthy  guide,  but  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  reading. 

The  last  issue  in  the  **  Philosophical  Classic  "  series,  planned 
by  S.  C.  Griggs  «&  Co.,  Chicago,  is  "  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  a  Critical  Exposition,"  by  Professor  George  8.  Morris,  Lec- 
turer on  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  known 
aa  a  very  thorough  student  of  German  thought.  In  a  recent 
Tolnme  on  ** British  Thought  and  Thinkers"  Mr.  Morris  had 
shown  not  only  rare  scholarship,  but  a  pleasing  and  sparkling 
style,  and,  in  the  present  volume,  where  there  is  small  opportu- 
nity for  anything  but  bare  statement,  the  same  charm  is  felt. 
For  all  those  who  cannot  take  directly  from  the  fountain-head, 
there  can  be  no  better  substitute,  and  even  the  practiced  student 
will  find  valuable  hints  and  explanations,  with  which  he  can 
hardly  dispense. 

"  Pbbbles,  Pearls  and  Gems  op  the  Orient  "  is  the  exceed- 
ingly cumbrous  and  awkward  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  B. 
Hills  for  his  pleasing  and  carefully-edited  selection  published 
by  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston.  Less  bulky  than  M.  D.  Conway's 
••  Sacred  Anthology,"  it  includes  many  of  the  choicest  passages 
there  given,  with  the  advantaije  of  being  but  half  the  price.  The 
deepest  thoughts  of  noble  minds  are  always  '*  redemptive  and 
healing,  full  of  invigorating  and  uplifling  power,"  and  these 
Meanings  from  the  Bibles  of  humanity  will  enlarge  the  horizon 
for  all  who  read  and  understand. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

Political — ^The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill    passed    the 

Hoose. ^Pennsylvania  Democrats  nominated  a  State  ticket, 

with  R.  E.  Pattison,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Governor,  and  C.  F. 

Black,  of  York,  for  Lieutenant  Governor. ^The  Iowa  Prohlbl- 

tSonista  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of  twenty  thousand.  The 
result  has  stimulated  vigorous  efforts  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and 


Michigan. Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
signed, and  John  Davis  was  appointed. 

Domestic. — Guiteau    was  executed,   and    the    Garfield 

tragedy  passes  into  history. ^A  large  deposit  of  petroleum  was 

discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  on  land  sold  some  years  ago  at  elghtr 
een  cents  an  acre.  Many  of  the  wells  are  yielding  from  1000  to 
2000  barrels  a  day.    The  town  which  has  suddenly  grown  up  in 

consequence  has  been  called  Garfield. A  Sunday  mall  delivery 

has  been  proposed,  but  is  not  approved  by  the  Postmaster  Gone- 
ral. 

Foreign. — ^England  made  active  war  preparations  for  the 

protection  of  tl:e  Suez  Canal. Justin  McCarthy  expressed 

doubt  of  the  nationalization  of  the  land  project  proposed  by  Da- 

vltt.    More  murders  in  Ireland. The  nucleus  of  the  Russian 

Nihilist  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  by  the  police. A  Euro- 
pean congress  is  proposed  for  the  protection  of  telegraph  cables. 

Sdentiiic. — Every  entomologist  who  studies  fossil  insects, 
and  palflBontologists  in  general,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  S.  H. 
Scudder  for  his  **  Bibliography  of  Fossil  Insects,"  containing 
nearly  one  thousand  references,  each  with  its  foot-note  of  expla- 
nation. Spiders  and  myriopods  are  included  as  well  as  true 
insects,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible. Ants  are  becoming  strong  allies  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist in  China,  but  the  experiment  is  not  a  new  one,  it 
having  been  tried  already  in  Ceylon.  Tennent's  "Natural  His- 
tory" of  that  island  has  the  following  paragraph :  *'To  check 
the  ravages  of  the  coffee  bug  (^Lecanium  coffece)^  which  for  some 
years  past  has  devastated  some  of  the  plantations  in  Ceylon,  the 
experiment  was  made  of  introducing  the  red  ants,  who  feed 
greedily  on  the  coccus.  But  the  remedy  threatened  to  be  at- 
tended with  some  inconvenience,  for  the  Malabar  coolies,  with 
bare  and  oiled  skins,  were  so  frequently  and  fiercely  assaulted 
by  the  ants  as  to  endanger  their  stay  on  the  estates." 

Religious — Pastor  Seguin  says  that  **  in  1836  there  was 
not  a  single  French  Canadian  Protestant  on  this  continent ;  now 

there  are  fifty  thousand." The  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly 

voted  against  "  the  liberty"  of  instrumental  music  in  church  ser- 
vice 860  to  345.  Fifteen  majority  only  against  is  prophetic  of 
"  the  liberty  "  not  many  years  hence. ^Rev.  Samuel  Longfel- 
low has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Ger- 
mantown,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the 

biography  of  his  brother,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

The  people  of  Iowa,  by  a  mj^lority  of  40,000,  adopt  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquor. Governor  Luke  P.  Blackburn, 

of  Kentucky,  was  recently  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Evangelist  George  Barnes,  at  Frankfort,  and  has  united  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Louisville. ^Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood  has  re- 
turned to  England  and  will  supply  for  a  time  the  pulpit  of  Falcon 

Square  Chapel,  London. Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  resigns 

the  position  of  secretary  of  Home  Mission  Society,.  Congrega- 
tional, New  York. Rev.  Joseph  Cook  is  at  present  In  Japan. 

His  lectures  in  Tokio  and  Tokahama  are  very  warmly  commended 

by  The  Japan    Gazette, The  issue  of  The   ChrUtian   Union 

June  29,  "  Vacation  Number,"  is  equal  to  a  week  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  seaside.  It  has  the  stir  of  breezes,  the  splash  of 
waves,  the  whirl  of  bicycle,  the  clatter  of  picnics,  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  generally  all  mixed  up  In  it. 

"  "publishers' DEPARTMENT." 

FALL  RIVER  ROUTE  TO  BOSTON. 
The  old-tlino  reputation  of  the  Fall  River  route  ift  fully  maintained 
this  Beason  by  the  completeness  of  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  passengers.  The  splendid  steamers  Bristol  and  Prori- 
denco  perform  the  senrice  on  the  Sounds  and  do  it  in  majestic  style,  com- 
bining every  luxury  in  sleeping  and  eating  with  the  most  admirable  pro- 
visions for  preserving  life  In  case  of  disaster.  These  magnificent  ves- 
sels are  as  staunch  as  any  sea-going  steamers,  and  are  ready  for  any 
emergency  of  storm  or  tempest.  The  courtesy  of  the  ofllcers  and  of 
all  who  are  employed  on  these  iMiats,  is  an  important  element  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  patrons  of  this  line.  With  such  surroundings  as  the 
traveler  enjoys  on  the  *  *  Pall  River  Route. '  *  traveling  is  no  weariness 
but  a  pleasure,  and  as  regards  safety,  it  is  quite  as  safe  as  staying  at 
home  can  be.  The  connections  made  with  the  New  England  railroads  for 
special  Summer  tours  comprlw  some  of  the  most  delightful  Jaunts  to  be 
enjoyed  on  this  continent.  On  request  to  either  offices  of  the  company. 
Pier  28  North  River,  New  York,  or  No.  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  a 
very  reiulable  little  pamphlet  will  be  sent  describing  thOM  tours  and  men- 
tioning the  prices  of  tickets. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN, 


—In  a  town  not  a  thouftand  miles  from  Ipswich  the 
fi^llowintf  Uuv  hXi.iry  En  |jfl<l  nf  ihr  r^txri*'^"  <"  ^^^O  ]»:■  r^ii- 
nent  ritixi'i\  i  [»urlris^  t!n^  Tii*(iit  »  wimluw  liJiiuJ  !>♦  ritTue 
lt>titp  ajid  lirok*'  A  (N*TH.*  of  *^\i\^.  h\  \\w  mortihii,^ He 
i^wntT  fotiiid  111*'  wi*y  to  h  irlaKltT  ititd  n^kwl  what  it 
would  rour  Ui  ttci.  iluN  jfiLi&fi,  ttiiiJ  wtiB  t^M  f  l/^  Rtr  glaws, 
j.nnty  mid  wniitiy,  nr  75  lm-iiLh  iV^r  i^lnee  uiitl  p*iUy.  He 
hji-hk  I  ho  (flftj*N  mid  putty,  ^uving^  tliHt  hr  ormld  uot  exm 
5<1  r4?uth  mun^  fiLtitU  tliMu  Uy  hettihif  It  hUnN*lt.  Hi?  went 
hituif%  rtiul  j>iittiu<j  tijf  gla--*  agaiiiMl  tin*  hou>*i'  inuler 
\Uv  wiiidn^v  |]t'  wip;  Vn  ri'ijuir,  proot?<*dtKt  lo  rt-tiiovo  the 

ritjiriln'  ImildiiJic  T(j  limi'i-  hlm*el(  up,  hi-  hH  uud  broke 
tlir  (jlft^fi.  lie  pnrt  urL'd  liUoHicr,  tafHtnl  Itititotlio  bouse 
at  lid  ptit  ii  lu'liind  n  fhuir  nirainNl  ih**  wjiJU  whim*  it 
woiiUI  In-  Mifi'  uniU  he  wiint«4l  it  to  unc,  A  gate  he 
wetiL  ouUldr  to  t^oniplutp  tbt  nfx'iri<.is&nir  proper* titLnis. 
His  witt.%  ^tf  foe-  iliu  irlMii  ttod  roTnemberlng:  how  the 
iithur  Itjudit  wa^  hroktn.  rhi>U|tbt  It  in  ji  very  dsDg^rons 
plat'e  nuil  rr-movr-d  ii.  pliuiniy:  it  In  a  chair.  While  tJds 
\i  us  ifioiu^  on  LI  11^  Iif?i4d  of  iho  house  was  boey  about  liia 
job,  and  111  hlfl  endeavor  to  die  out  the  hard  putty  the 
rldi^n  (^H|>pod  aod  wr^ut  throuj^b  another  light.  He  then 
wfot  into  the  bouse*  to  tell  bis  wife  uBd  get  hi*r  t^j'Tiiiia- 
th>  tiod  Advil")'  ftbnut  flnlphlnM;  the  job*  Id  dof^ifr  Hrt  he 
*iit  iirjwn  \u  the  cbnir  Ir*  whicii  Ih*  sflate  had  l»een 
pjaewl.  and  Oftf  euii  IraairiBe  big  suprise  and  f^pcliiig 
when  }w  rt?aynHl  that  tlip  fourtli  p*ioc  of  e'lJ***  was 
ruined.  Hip  wife  tboue^ht  !ie  wa*  not  a  Buece««  In  fitting 
LjiutB  (]Ui5t  lilie  a  woman)  aTJd  advised  hira  to  go  and 
]^*\  a  man  to  do  the  joh,  and  It  waft  finifihed  for  ¥2.-IO, 
riialiloe  the  wiiok*  eoKt  of  the  job  |S.fl(J  that  the  j^lirier 
would  bave  dooe  lV>r  $1.2i5-— Bonfon  TV^rptrf^r. 

^'^  Is  Mitfl.  Bnow?4  a  litA^rary  woman  T*  ^*  Decidedly. 
Siir  nialceB  mofbt  beaiillful  peii-wtpera/' — Motton  Trmn- 


Nff*  1  .—Poor  George  hod  to  remain  in  the  hot  rWy 
doling  thi'  nunimer,  tbe  ^lar^  of  bueluB^,  too  bard- 
worthed  to  take  a  racation.  whll^^ 


IN  LIGHTHR  VEIN. 

Doctor  PiU  «nd  Doctor  Skip^ 

On«  Jay  the  famou?i  l>K*tor  Pill 

Was  eailtd  H>  &ee  old  Mrs.  Hiil, 
An  aneieut  dame  who  lived  aloue, 

Kxt  e^tt  a  niuid  to  do  her  work — 

A  thin  (I  that  Kbe  wug  apt  to  Kb  irk  ; 
And  tbiii  t(j  hi  in  ^h^  made  her  moan  : 

*'  I'm  oat  of  sort4i ;  I  eatmoS'  eat^ 

A  weifjlit  Keeiiiti  tJed  u;mui  my  feet, 
And  burnmerfl  }K>uudinir  in  my  head. 

}i  I  j^o  to  E^leep,  my  dreams  are  bad  ; 

My  HplHt*  droop,  my  heart  ir*  Kad, 
Aftd  1  almost  wish  that  I  wa£  dcAd  1" 

**  Duafpidt  Madam/'  ^^aid  I>ic'U>r  ?111, 

"  You  mn<5t  nut  think  uf  btiujt  Ul. 
JllHt  takt?  th!»  powder  for  two  day^, 

Skip  three,  and  then  for  two  days  tiiorV'— 

K«ep  on  ^actly  m  before  ; 
Tour  Bpiriti;  it  will  surely  rai^/* 

WlicM  next  the  Dm  tor  called,  the  dame 

Wan  MmlUniTT  tboufrb  ^  Htth;  lame. 
**  I  skip  now  fimy  day/*  ehe  ^aid, 

**  And  ft^el  quite  iisrht  and  youoLT  sgafn  * 

1  seldom  have  an  ache  or  piiju, 
And  never  think  about  my  head." 

Ella  Bodman  CnuucB. 


No.  2 — His  delicate  wiie  passes  the  hot  weather  at  a  summer  resort  to 
gain  health  and  strength,  by  quiet  and  rest. 
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A   FALL  NBAS  ATOCBE. 


DOWN  THE  GUAYABERO. 


In  August,  1880,  two  scientific  men  of  the  French 
navy.  Dr.  Crevaux,  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  M.  I^ejannes,  sailed  from  St.  Nazaire  for  a  tour  of 
exploration  in  South  America,  which  they  have  recorded 
in  a  charming  diary.  Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  in  Colombia,  they  ascended  the  river  to 
Honda,  pausing  en  route,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nare,  to 
change  vessels  and  to  sketch  the  Bodega,  which  is  the 
solitary  port  of  that  river. 

Honda  they  found  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Colombia,  built  on  a  hill  protected  by  the  Magdalena, 
flowing  in  swifl  rapids  before  the  city,  and  by  two  tor- 
rents that  pour  beside  it  in  parallel  lines  into  the  Mag- 
dalena ;  a  city  almost  girt  by  rushing  floods,  from  which 
resounds  perpetually  the  savage  roar  of  their  headlong 
course.  To  the  southwest,  mountains  with  steep,  bare 
sides  of  sandstone  stand  like  ramparU,  with  their  walls 


of  stone,  and  crowns  of  earth  and  shrubbery.  Other 
mountains  make  almost  a  girdle  around  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  stands,  seeming  to  rest  in  the  base  of  a 
funnel,  the  reason  perhaps  for  the  name  it  bears — 
Honda,  *'  a  deep  place. "  The  architecture  of  the  houses 
bears  even  here  a  Spanish  stamp. 

Above  Honda  the  islands  and  alluvial  shores  of  the 
Magdalena  are  covered  by  plaiftations  of  bananas,  which 
enter  largely  into  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Ripe 
bananas  are  eaten  fried,  green  they  make  eaucacho; 
they  are  also  an  article  of  commerce  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, and  banana  trunks  serve  for  making  rafts. 
Near  Purification,  the  explorers  saw  one  of  these  rafts 
bearing  a  family  with  a  young  baby.  A  donkey  tied  to 
a  pole  was  standing  in  the  stem  watching  with  medita- 
tive air  the  yellow  water  flowing  at  his  feet,  giving  no 
sign  of  surprise  at  a  method  of  travel  unwonted  among 
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his  kindred,  the  whole  suggesting  a  flight  into  Egypt 
iinknowu  to  the  traditions  of  art. 

Bamhoo  clumps  stand  successors  to  the  primeval  forest 
on  the  river  banlw,  and  the  poor  remnants  of  forest 
which  partly  cover  the  neighboring  mountain  sides  are 
daily  attacked  by  fire.  The  natives  seem  to  have  sworn 
to  burn  them  to  the  utmost  tree  to  get  plowland.  At 
night  the  scene  is  imposing,  the  sky  glowing  red  from 
countless  fires.  Fortunately  the  Andes  are  immense 
and  their  rich  forests  are  scarcely  hurt.  Farther  yet, 
above  Honda,  prickly  pears  large  as  our  apple-trees,  with 
woody  trunks  a  foot  through,  make  a  bizarre  forest  the 
thorniest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  other  cactus  plants 
bearing  great  rose-colored  flowers  swarm  over  the 
ground. 

From  Neiva  the  travelers  started  for  the  Guayabero, 
which  no  man  had  yet  explored  near  its  source, 
hoping  to  make  the  descent  in  safety  and  to  give  to  the 
river  the  name  of  their  friend  and  patron,  the  Count  de 
Lesseps.  To  reach  it  a  spur  of  the  Andes  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  in  October  they  Inigan  the  journey,  climb- 
ing their  first  mountain  by  an  incredible  footpath,  while 
everywhere  about  them  yawned  gorges  and  crevasses. 
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An  attempt  had  been  made  to  construct  a  road  over 
great  spaces,  which  had,  however,  given  way.  At  noon 
one  day  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras ; 
and  from  thence  every  stream  flowed  toward  the  Ori- 
noco. At  the  east,  wooded  ranges  sloped  downward 
out  of  sight ;  to  the  left,  loftier  heights  were  hidden 
from  view  by  clouds  like  gr.*at  fleeces  of  whitest  wool, 
which  to  the  native  guide  became  a  city  that  no  man 
had  ever  visited,  "  the  enchanting  city  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*" 

Tlie  river  was  reached  in  safety,  but  after  their  raft 
was  built  they  were  deserted  by  all  the  natives  except 
the  faitliful  Apatou.  The  most  extravagant  offers  of 
recompense  did  not  tempt  them  to  brave  the  terrors  of 
the  ''  unknown."  And  their  fears  seem  justified  by  the 
event,  for  scarcely  were  the  explorers  embarked  upon 
the  mountain  torrent,  when  their  raft  was  torn  asunder 
in  the  first  of  the  numerous  and  dangerous  rapids  through 
which  the}^  were  whirled  at  lightning  speed.  Clothing, 
and  baggage  had  then  to  be  dried,  and  the  strong  withes 
that  bound  together  the  logs  of  their  frail  transport 
were  replaced.  Their  voyage  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  was  a  succession  of  perilous  descents  of  rapids,  and 
of  hazardous  escapes.  Stinging  in- 
sects, more  venomous  than  the  mos- 
quito, often  robbed  their  nights  of 
sleep,  and  as  the  current  became 
less  continuously  violent  the  great 
caymans  made  their  appearance 
basking  on  the  rocks. 
No  South  American  journey  is 
complete  without  an  adventure 
with  these  reptiles,  and  the  scien- 
tists met  theirs  promptly.  A  pierc- 
ing shriek  fVom  Apatou  fVoze  their 
blood,  and  their  hair  rose  as  they 
saw  him  disappear  under  the  water. 
For  an  instant  there  was  breath- 
less silence,  then  a  hand  appeared 
clenched  on  a  line  that  dragged 
from  the  end  of  the  raft.  This  was 
seized  and  hauled  in  with  main  force, 
Apatou^s  face  appearing  an  instant, 
expressing  extreme  agony:  His 
feint  voice  could  utter  only  *' Cai- 
man I  Caiman  I"  (alligator.)  In- 
stantly he  was  seized  by  the  shoul- 
der, but  the  aUigator  held  him  still. 
Lejannes,  armed,  waited  an  instant 
before  firing  at  the  creature,  but 
just  as  Apatou  was  free,  and  the 
monster  in  the  act  of  snapping 
the  doctor's  hat  that  had  fallen 
into  the  water,  a  ball  entered  at  last. 
Happily  the  poor  fellow's  leg  was 
seized  only  by  the  alligator's  front 
teeth,  and  at  its  lea.st  fleshy  part ; 
a  little  firmer  grasp  and  no  human 
force  could  have  freed  him,  and  at 
best  he  would  have  been  crippled 
many  weeks. 

No  further  excitements  arose  un- 
til the  voyagers  found  themselves  in 
a  gorge  hemmed  in  at  each  side  by 
sandstone  walls.  Submerged  rocks 
project  in  places  from  the  bank 
and  force  back  the  water  boiling 
and  seething  in  eddies  thai  roar  like 
30  many  caged  beasts.  From  time 
to  time  the  raft  struck  the  cres»t  of 
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&  submerged  block  and  was  hurled  back  many  feet.  Once 
the^  were  dragged  toward  a  projecting  rock.  Every- 
thing on  the  raft  must  be  swept  off  or  crushed  under 
tlie  roof  of  stone,  and  the  voyagers  were  on  the  verge 
of  being  swallowed  by  the  horrible-whirling  flood,  when 
Apatou,  admirable  in  his  coolness,  bracing  his  pole 
against  the  rock  above  his  head,  by  a  superhuman 
effort  swung  the  raft  far  away. 

After  this  the  Guayabero  proves  one  long  scene  of  mo- 
notony.  There  is  always  the  same  regular  curve ;  always 


the  same  herons,  swans  and  ibis  dwell  on  the  banks,  the 
latter  pacing  the  sand  with  measured  tread,  bearing 
themselves  like  Spanish  monks  and  grave  signors  clad 
in  black  with  wiiitest  waistcoats.  Legions  of  gulls  live 
on  the  edge  of  the  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  huge 
alligators  that  sleep  or  turn  their  threatening  heads 
slowly  through  the  air  always  toward  the  water,  their 
piercing,  somewhat  nasal  voices  making  a  savage  con- 
cert. Once  a  hole  was  discovered  with  forty  alligator 
eggs,  and  the  voyagers  took  delight  in  destroying  them 
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while  the  horrible  mother  looked  on  unmoved  at 
"the  destruction  of  her  future  family.  A  heavy-^ 
raised  edge  to  the  raft  having  been  fhrmly  built 
after  Apatou's  narrow  escape,  there  was  no  more 
trouble  from  th^  reptiles,  and  the  explorers  used 
long  days  in  noting  the  results  of  observations  of 
the  formation  and  the  flora  of  the  banks. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  the  food  accessible 
was  extremely  limited,  and  the  travelers  lived  upon 
oassara  and  boiled  rice  until  the  sight  of  a  gray 
monkey  shot  for  dinner  w^as  a  treat.  The  remain- 
ing resources  for  fresh  meat  were  Ashing  and  an 
occasional  shot  at  a  drove  of  peccaries.  Fishing 
was  possible,  according  to  Apatou's  method,  only 
on  land.  A  long  rod  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth 
and  bent  over  toward  the  water,  bound  slightly  on 
the  way  to  a  shorter  firm  pole.  From  the  free  end 
of  the  rod  a  piece  of  string  and  hook  fell  into  the 
water.  A  bite  pulled  string  and  rod,  loosed  the 
slight  fastening  from  the  short  pole,  and  rod,  line, 
hook  and  fish  forthwith  swung  upright  in  the  air. 

At  lengthy  near  the  bounds  of  civilization,  Atoure,  an 
Indian  village  on  the  Orinoco,  of  which  the  Guayabero 
is  a  tributar}%  furnished  archeeological  treasures  in  the 
shape  of  pottery,  burial  vessels  of  the  natives  stored  in 
great  numbers  in  grottoes  hard  to  reach.  The  living 
representatives  of  the  race  are  interesting  also.  They 
are  civilized  in  a  measure,  but  arc  dying  out,  a  fact  in 
view  of  which  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  chiefs  wil- 
lingness to  surrender  the  ashes  of  ancestors  to  whom  he 
must  expect  soon  to  1x3  gathered.     In  the  evening  the 
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Indians  danced,  having  for  an  orchestra  a  mandoUn,  a 
strap  with  protuberances  holding  loose  stones  to  be 
shaken  rhythmically,  and  an  urchin  who  sang  and  whis- 
tled. The  Indian  women  wear  gay  coloi*s  suited  to  their 
tawny  skins,  and  the  few  men,  barefooted,  scrupulously 
retain  their  hats  throughout  the  dance.  In  the  dearth 
of  partners  the  women  dance  together.  The  chief, 
though  a  young  nian,  takes  no  part  in  the  sports  of  his 
subjects.  The  village  is  built  in  a  hollow  square,  open 
at  one  side.  A  broad  street, passes  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ings, but  the  centre  of  the  square  was  filled  with 
tall,  dried  shrubs.  The  wind  blew  toward  the 
open  side  of  the  square ;  the  roofs  were  cooled  and 
somewhat  moistened  by  the  dew.  Holding  a 
torch,  made  with  some  sort  of  incense,  the  chief 
fired  the  brush  on  the  windward  side  ;  the  flames 
ran  rapidly ;  the  illumination  was  superb,  aud  the 
dancers  left  the  ball  for  the  spectacle. 

The  Indians  of  this  village  were  more  interest- 
ing than  the  people  who  were  met  later  on  the 
Orinoco,  where  every  man  had  a  house,  a  mando- 
lin, a  hammock,  a  wife  and  a  fever,  and  none 
could  be  persuaded  to  express  a  desire  for  any 
possession  beyond  these  I  Opposite  Atoure  are  the 
rapids  sketched  in  the  first  of  the  accompanying 
illustmtions.  These  interfered  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  burial  urns,  but,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  chief,  a  path  was  made  through  the  forest 
to  a  point  below  the  rapids  and  the  treasure  safely 
embarked. 

Once  the  smell  of  musk  announced  the  presenct 
op  shore  of  a  drove  of  peccaries.  Landing,  the 
voyagers  found  pachyderms  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  using  their  jaws  with  a  sound  like  the  shut- 
ting of  books  with  heavy  metallic  clasps.  The}- 
saw  the  hunters  and  drew  up  in  line  before  them. 
Apatou,  acquainted  with  the  animals'  ways,  know- 
ing that  on  occasion  they  tree  the  hunter  and  be- 
siege him  in  regular  order,  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  **  Attention  I"  and  the  peccaries  fled  in 
terror. 

Another  time  Fran^-ois,  the  cook,  having  shot  a 
peccary  from  the  raft,  he  tried  to  land,  and  leaped 
across  as  his  comrades  neared  the  shore  and  made 
fa^t  to  a  bunch  of  young  branches,  which  broke. 
The  raft  drifted  a  few  rods  down  the  stream, 
some  overhanging  branches  were  seized  by  main 
strength  and  the  raft  made  fa,st,  but  aft;erwards 
thinking  he  could  reach  them  they  floated  on.     In 
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a  few  seconds  they-left  an  arm  of  the  river  on  either  hand 
and  found  that  he  was  on  an  island  and  could  reach  them 
only  by  swimming  to  the  left  bank  and  working  through  a 
cane-brake  to  the  point  opposite.  Here  the  stream  flowed 
in  a  single  channel,  and  they  could  throw  their  ropes. 
After  three  hours'  toil  he  reached  the  point  and  the  sci- 
entists rowed  toward  him.  The  rope  they  tossed  lost  its 
balance  stone  and  fell  far  short  of  FranQois,  who,  in  des- 
pair of  help,  threw  himself  into  the  stream  and  reached 
the  raft  exhausted  by  hard  work  and  the  terror  of  find- 
ing himself  alone  in  the  woods.  They  never  got  the  pec- 
cary, and  Fran9ois  was  destined  to  perish  from  a  ven- 
ture that  seemed  far  less  perilous  than  landing  almost  un- 
armed and  quite  alone  in  an  unexplored  tropical  forest. 
In  January'  he  died  of  lockjaw  following  a  slight  wound 
inflicted  by  a  ray-fish.     He  had  waded  into  the  stream 


terrible  dangers.    It  is  hard  to  bear !   The  disappointment 
is  overwhelming,  and  the  eye  grows  moist  at  the  thought.'* 

This  was,  however,  the  only  tragedy  of  the  explora- 
tion, which  was  in  all  other  respects  exceptionally  for- 
tunate, and  in  February  Lejannes  sailed  for  France, 
leaving  Dr.  Crevaux  to  begin  further  research.  In  the 
allotted  half  year  they  had  navigated  a  river  hitherto 
unexplored,  giving  it  a  name  which  will  mark  the  na- 
tionality of  its  first  followers ;  and  they  had  crossed  a 
continent  which,  for  want  of  accuracy  among  its  earlier 
travelers,  has  remained  too  long  the  favorite  field  of 
careless  describers  of  tropical  wonders.  These  achieve- 
ments were,  however,  merely  means  to  an  end,  this 
being  a  research  in  botany,  zoology  and  geology. 

Later  Dr.  Crevaux  returned  to  Paris,  taking  Apatou 
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one  morning  to  get  clear  water  for  cooking  breakfast, 
and  neglecting  to  beat  the  water  before  entering  it  he 
received  two  tiny,  indescribably  painful  wounds.  In 
two  days  he  was  dead,  in  spite  of  every  care  which  the 
.scanty  comforts  of  the  explorers'  outfit  enabled  them 
to  give  him.  Dr.  Crevaux's  description  of  this  death 
in  the  wilderness  deserves  record  as  an  example  of  the 
tender  friendship  which  grows  up  among  comrades  in 
peril.     The  entry  stands  in  the  diary  : 

**June  26. — We  must  re,ach  Muitaco  at  all  hazard, 
where  he  may  find  a  priest.  It  is  a  sombre  morning,  the 
sky  covered,  wind  liarsh,  river  rough.  Fi'angois  is  placed 
as  comfortably  as  possible  under  the  roof,  Lejannes  by  him, 
I  helping  the  rowers.  Lejannes  hardly  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  water  bailed  out  as  it  pours  in  from  all  sides.  We  have 
made  but  a  third  of  the  way  when  a  glance  shows  me  the 
patient *s  face  rigid.  Francois  Burbau  has  died  a  true 
sailor,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  he  dies,  almost  in 
port,  from  an  apparently  insignificant  hurt,  after  escaping 


with  him,  and  when  he  lectured  on  his  explorations  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  guide  was  on  the 
stage  and  was  warmly  applauded.  He  was  so  fasci- 
nated by  his  life  in  Paris  that  he  would  not  return  with 
the  Doctor  last  November  to  South  America,  and  this, 
it  is  feared,  led  to  fatal  results.  Dr.  Crevaux,  charged 
with  a  scientific  commission  by  the  French  govei^iment, 
went  to  explore  the  Paraguay  to  its  source,  cross  the 
wooded  plateaux  of  Mato-Grosso,  and  on  the  other  side 
descend  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Shortly 
after  leaving  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  in  March 
last,  he  and  his  whole  party  of  eighteen  were  massacred. 
As  the  Indians  are  very  gentle,  the  murder  was  probably 
committed  b}^  assassins  who  fl}^  to  that  region  from  jus- 
tice. It  is  thought  that  had  Apatou  been  along  the 
party  would  have  escaped. 

Dr.  Crevaux  was  only  thirty-five,  a  blonde,  small  with 
square  shoulders,  and  was  one  of  the  scientific  men 
whose  lo.<s  concerns  not  only  France  but  America, 
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In  1862,  Tobey  was  a  small  black  boy  living  in  Holly 
Springs,  which  was  then  a  Southern  town  unluckily 
placed  in  the  path  of  both  armies,  so  that  its  war  re- 
cord soon  became  of  the  most  exciting  nature.  But 
none  had  an  experience  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Tobey,  who  had  a  fortune  in  his  grasp  and 
never  knew  it  I  It  is  too  outrageous  for  belief,  but  it  is 
literally  true,  and  this  is  how  it  happened  : 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  December — "the  glorious, 
glorious  twentieth,"  the  people  of  Holly  Springs  call  it 
to  this  day.  Tobey,  whose  other  name  was  Kinkle,  was 
awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  firing. 

^'Git  up,  pappy  1"  he  called  excitedly,  "don't  you 
hear  de  shootin'  ?" 

Uncle  Jim  Kinkle,  who  was  snoring  comfortably  in 
one  comer  of  the  cabin,  under  a  great  pile  of  dingy 
quilts  and  spreads,  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  surface. 

'*  Whkt's  de  matter,  Tobe  ?"  he  growled  in  sleepy  tones. 

"Fightin's  de  matter,"  shouted  Tobey,  hopping  up 
and  down.  "Don't  you  hear  de  guns?  Come  out  to 
de  mound,  an'  wake  up  mammy,  so  she  kin  come,  too." 

He  was  off  with  these  last  words,  and  Uncle  Jim, 
now  fairly  aroused,  jumped  up  and  jumped  into  his 
clothes  in  about  the  length  of  time  it  was  said  to  take 
the  wife  of  "  Billy  boy  "  to  make  a  cherry  pie. 

Then  he  dashed  out,  head  in  front,  as  a  bull  charges. 
He  was  sopn  with  Tobey  on  the  top  of  an  old  mound, 
from  which  there  was  a  good  view. 

"Great  granMaddy  1"  cried  Uncle  Jim,  as  he  looked. 
"Jerusalem  crickets  I  Pharioh  an'  all  his  hosts  I" 

A  vigorous  Aght  was  going  on  ;  the  sharp  crack  of 
rifles  and  occasional  yells  were  borne  distinctly  to  their 
ears.  Suddenly  a  ringing  cheer  burst  from  a  thousand 
throats ;  a  mounted  squad  tore  like  a  whirlwind  across 
the  field,  with  another  in  hot  pursuit. 

"  Which  is  runnin'  ?  Tobey,"  cried  Uncle  Jim.  "  My 
eyes  is  gittin'  ole.     I  can't  tell  tudder  from  which." 

"Hooray  fur  de  Ragged  Rebs  I"  shrieked  his  off- 
spring. "De  Yanks  is  gittin'  over  de  groun'  like 
skeered  rabbits.     Whoopee!  ain't  dis  a  sight  ?" 

By  this  time  Aunt  Betsey  had  waddled  to  the  mound. 

"Is  de  worl'  comin'  to  an  end?"  she  asked,  puffing 
between  her  words  like  an  engine. 

"  No,  mammy,"  said  Tobey,  "  de  worl'  ain't  comin'  to 
an  end ;  but  de  Feds  is  whipped  out,  sho's  you  bawn." 

"Look  at  yo'  daddy,  Tobe,"  said  Aunt  Betsey; 
*'  what  in  de  Ian'  is  he  doin'  ?" 

Sure  enough,  what  was  he  doing  ?  He  had  stepped 
behind  a  magnolia  tree  growing  on  top  of  the  mound 
and  had  turned  his  trousers  wrong  side  out.  Seeing  this 
a  ray  of  comprehension  lighted  Aunt  Betsey's  face. 

"  Go  'long  wid  you,  nigger  I  Nobody's  gwine  ter  no- 
tice an  ole  ijiot  like  you,"  she  said,  with  such  a  laugh 
as  made  her  shake  like  a  bowl  of  calf-foot  jelly. 

It  must  be  explained  that  some  days  back  one  of  the 
soldiers  had  given  Uncle  Jim  a  pair  of  blue  breeches, 
and  he  had  worn  them  proudly.  But,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Bray,  Mr.  Kinkle  had  no  particular  principles,  and 
meant  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  sides.  To-day 
the  boys  in  gray  had  the  victory,  and  should  he  stand 
confessed  a  partisan  of  the  Union,  betrayed  by  his 
breeches  ?  Perish  the  thought  I  He  could  not  change 
them,  however,  for  in  Aunt  Betsey's  creed  no  man 
needed  more  than  one  pair  at  a  time,  and  no  sooner  had 
her  husband  donned  the  blues  than  she  cut  down  his  old 
ones  and  put  them  on  the  growinj^  Tobev.  Uncle  Jim. 
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however,  was  a  man  for  emergencies.  A  born  turncoat, 
he  readily  understood  how  to  turn  trousers  as  well,  and 
when  he  stepped  from  behind  the  tree  it  was  with 
snowy  legs  and  a  face  beaming  with  rebel  enthusiasm. 

"  I'm  gwine  to  town,"  he  remarked. 

"Don't  you  go  roun'  whar  de  fightin'  is,"  said  Aunt 
Betsey.     "  You'll  git  killed  fust  thing  you  know." 

"  I  reckon  de  fightin'  is  about  over,  ole  'ooman.  We 
have  whipped  out  de  intruders  on  our  sile  befo'  sun- 
up," said  Uncle  Jim  with  dignity. 

"Well,  you'll  want  some  breakfas'  befo'  you  git  oflEl" 

"No,"  smiling  mysteriously.  "I  spec'  I  kin  git 
better  in  town  dan  what  you  could  give  me." 

"  Kin  I  go  wid  you,  pappy  ?"  asked  Tobe. 

"Yes,  chile.  I  reckon  you  won't  never  leam  no 
younger." 

Aunt  Betsy,  as  is  the  lot  of  women,  had  to  stay  at 
home.  She  fried  some  bacon  and  roasted  an  ash-cake, 
and  ate  her  breajcfast  placidly.  Then  she  beat  up  her 
feather  bed  and  milked  the  cow  and  tied  the  calf;  after 
which  she  waddled  again  to  the  mound.  Seeing  no- 
thing, she  leaned  her  broad  back  against  the  magnolia 
tree,  shut  her  eyes,  and  placidly  went  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  she  waked  with  a  start.  The  atmosphere 
was  heavy.  In  the  distance  flames  were  mounting  to 
the  sky.  Then  a  terrible  explosion  tliat  seemed  to  make 
the  very  earth  quiver  threw  her  to  the  ground.  Others 
followed ;  the  glass  in  her  cabin  windows  broke  into 
bits ;  a  smell  of  sulphur  tainted  the  air. 

Now,  Aunt  Betsey  knew  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  I  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  prayed  fervently  that 
Tobey  and  Jim  and  herself,  and  "  ole  Mars'  an'  ole  Mis' 
an'  de  chillen  an'  Mars'  Abram  Lincoln  an'  Jeff  Davis 
an'  all  good  Christians  and  miserable  sinners  might  be 
brought  inter  de  fold."  And  she  was  still  pouring  forth 
this  all-embracing  prayer,  when  night  came  bringing 
son  and  husband  home. 

Their  day  had  been,  very  eventful.  Thej'  had  found 
the  town  in  an  uproar.  A  certain  wild  young  cavalry 
officer,  with  a  name  like  that  of  a  novel  hero — Earle 
Van  Dom — had  galloped  into  Holly  Springs  with  his 
reckless  brigade,  before  the  soldiers  in  camp  were  awake, 
to  their  utter  confusion  and  overthrow.  Not  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  but  all  the  Federals  were  cap- 
tured, disarmed  and  released  on  parole.  Holly  Springs 
— the  pretty  little  wicked  rebel  town — ^was  out  of  it* 
wits  with  joy.  Already  in  fancy  the  sanguine  South- 
erners saw  Grant  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  Confed- 
eracy a  queen  among  nations.  Handkerchiefs  and  tiny 
flags — starred  and  barred — waved  from  every  window. 
Houses  were  thrown  open  to  chance  guests  in  gray,  and 
as  few  had  time  to  enter,  the  gateways  were  crowded 
with  children.  Matrons  and  maids,  laughing,  weeping, 
shaking  hands,  asking  a  thousand  questions,  stopped 
only  to  regale  their  friends  with  the  delicacies  most  en- 
joyed by  these  sons  of  chivalry — buttermilk  and  onions. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  day  the  foundry  buildings  and 
the  old  school-house  were  fired.  These  held  army  stores 
that  could  not  be  taken  away — (^elicate  eatables  for  the 
hospital,  boxes  of  medicine,  barrels  of  flour,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  whisky,  brandy  and  wine ;  so  it  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy  them,  rather  than  leave  them  for  thf 
benefit  of  the  enemy. 

The  people  of  Holly  Springs  had  known  by  this  time 
what  it  was  to  suffer  actual  want,  and  they  could  but 
feel  a  pang  on  seeing  the  fire  lick  up  what  would  have 
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been  life-blood  to  so  nuiiiy.  Tbe  black  population  found 
it  too  much  to  endure,  and  for  once,  taking  the  initia- 
tive, they  set  an  example,  followed  by  all  who  had 
strength  for  the  venture ;  and  so  they  hurried  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  with  wheelbarrows,  bags  and 
baskets,  and  rushed,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  flames.  They  would  come  back  laden  with  what- 
ever came  nearest  to  hands  and  perhaps  some  angel  of 
the  Odd  watched  over  them,  for  not  a  life  was  lost  dur- 
ing their  perilous  work. 

Tobey  and  his  father  had  their  share  in  all  the  excite- 
ment. Uncle  Jim  skipped  around  in  bis  white  trousers 
like  a  patriot  on  an  electric  machine,  and  shouted, 
"Hooray  for  Van  Dom  I"  louder  than  anybody;  and 
when  the  robbing  or  saving  of  the  foundry  stores  began 
he  was  in  his  element.  He  went  halves  with  a  man 
in  town  who  owned  a  go-cart,  and  together  they  worked 
like  Trojans. 

Tobey  soon  escaped  from  his  father's  eye,  spurred  on 
by  his  own  ambition.  He  knew  that  firearms  were 
stored  somewhere  in  the  building,  and  he  determined  to 
fit  himself  out  in  a  way  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
every  other  boy  in  the  village.  He  ran  up  the  stairs, 
though  the  smoke  curled  about  him  and  little  daggers  of 
flame  were  striking  with  wavering  menace  at  the  steps. 
Running  through  a  passage  he  tried  to  dash  into  a  room 
where  he  fancied  he  should  find  what  he  sought,  but 
the  door  was  locked.  Daunted  for  an  instant,  he  looked 
dbout  him  wondering  what  to  do.  At  this  instant  the 
thunderous  explosion  of  the  powder  shook  the  building 
with  frightful  violence.  Tobey  fell,  stunned,  deafened 
and  frightened  half  to  death.  When  he  picked  himself 
up  he  saw  that  a  window  leading  into  the  locked  room 
was  sliattered  into  fragments,  and,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  blue  blood,  he  jumped  through. 

It  was  the  paymaster's  room.  Some  one  had  evi- 
dently left  it  in  a  hurry,  some  one  who  had  tried  to  save 
the  money  just  received  for  pay-day,  as  the  chests  were 
open  and  their  contents  partly  gone ;  some  one  who  had 
remembered  to  lock  the  door  as  he  fled. 

Tobey  was  greatly  disappointed.  What  a  stupid 
thing  to  find  nothing  but  boxes  filled  with  green  pic- 
tures, and  not  a  sign  anywhere  of  pistol  or  bayonet. 
The  Uttle  boy  had  never  handled  any  money,  never  seen 
any,  I  might  almost  say.  Tlie  crisp,  new  bills  looked 
pretty,  and  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  his  mammy's 
fondness  for  pasting  pictures  on  the  cabin  walls,  Tobey 
thrust  a  handful  into  each  pocket  and  stuffed  out  the 
bosom  of  his  flannel  shirt  with  as  many  as  it  would 
hold.  When  positively  driven  out  by  the  heat,  he 
bounded  down  the  stairs,  the  last  living  being  to  leave 
the  doomed  structure,  and  worth  much  more  than  when 
he  entered  it. 

As  night  fell.  Van  Dom  galloped  out  of  Holly  Springs 
as  hurriedly  as  he  had  entered.  The  town  grew  quiet, 
the  people  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Aunt  Betsey  at 
her  prayei-s,  as  I  have  said,  was  surprised  by  the  return 
of  the  wanderers,  both  in  a  state  of  radiant  joy.  Aunt 
Betsey  heard  their  account  of  the  day  with  many  com- 
ments of  wonder ;  bu^i  when  a  full  coffee  sack  was 
thrown  down  beside  her  she  merely  folded  her  hands 
and  said,  "  Bress  de  Lord  I"  And  who  wouldn't  have 
said  the  same  thing  who  for  two  years  had  been  drink- 
ing coffee  made  of  goober  peas  and  sw'eet  potatoes  I 

They  feasted  royally  that  night,  and  when  supper  was 
over  Jim  climbed  the  magnolia  tree  and  tied  the  sack  of 
coflee  securely  to  its  branches  ;  the  bag  of  flour  he  hid 
under  the  house,  and  into  every  rabbit  hole  in  the  mound 
he  packed  a  can  of  fruit. 

**  What  is  you  up  to  now,  Jim  V"  said  Aunt  Betsey. 


*' Never  you  mind,  old  'ooman,  tain't  no  fool  head  on 
dis  nigger's  shoulders." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Kinkle's  wits  seemed  preternaturally 
sharpened ;  and  the  event  proved  his  wisdom.  The 
next  day  Grant's  army  came  pouring  into  Holly  Springs, 
and  men  were  detailed  to  search  every  house  in  town 
for  stores  that  might  have  been  saved.  It  was  done 
thoroughly ;  those  who  had  gained  treasures  lost  them 
as  speedily,  and  were  warmly  thanked  by  the  jolly  sol- 
diers of  Uncle  Sam  for  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  government. 

They  called  on  the  Kinkle  family.  Jim  met  them  at 
the  door,  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  trowsers  blue, 
his  sentiments  loyal. 

''Me  got  anything,  gen'lemen  ?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise.  "  Why,  lor !  I  was  sick  in  bed  with  the 
rheumatiz  all  day,  an'  wouldn't  a-been  able  ter  hav' 
acted  hke  dem  harem-scarem  niggers  in  town  ef  I  had 
a- wan  ted  to.  Tobey  here,  he  went  in,  an'  somebody 
gin  him  an  ole  powder  flask,  an'  a  can  o'  pineapple.  We 
done  eat  de  pineapple  las'  night ;  but  I  know  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wouldn't  begrudge  dat  much  ter  a  good  Union  nig- 
ger like  me." 

This  eloquence  was  not  convincing,  and  the  soldiers 
made  a  pretty  good  search.  But  they  did  not  think  of 
looking  under  the  house,  nor  up  the  trees,  nor  in  the 
rabbit  holes.  So  Jim  saved  his  prizes,  and  held  his  head 
very' high  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  consequence. 

Tobey  said  nothing  about  the  pretty  green  pictures ; 
he  kept  them  for  a  rainy  day  as  it  were,  when  Aunt 
Betsey  should  be  cross.  His  night-dress  was  exactly 
the  same  as  his  day  dress ;  so  the  tiUs  rested  safely 
where  he  had  placed  them,  and  nobody  suspected  what 
a  walking  bonanza  he  had  become. 

Van  Dorn's.raid  was  on  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
following,  Tobey  was  hanging  about  the  smoking  pile 
that  had  been  the  foundry  building,  when  two  officers 
rode  up  and  looked  sadly  on  the  ruins. 

*'  There's  no  use  lamenting,"  said  one  of  them  at  last ; 
"let  us  light  our  cigars  and  go." 

The  other  felt  in  his  pocket  mechanically.  "I  have 
no  matches,"  he  said ;  "have  you ?" 

"No,  but  we  can  light  them  from  the  fire — so  much 
good  it  can  do  us,  at  least  I  Here,  boy  I  fetch  me  a  coal. " 

Tobey  neared  the  smoking  heap  cautiously.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  to  get  a  coal,  but  he  could  get  the 
gentlemen  a  hght  by  twisting  up  one  of  his  green  pic- 
tures for  a  spill.  He  had  strong  hopes  of  receiving  a 
dime  in  return. 

He  took  out  one  of  the  bills,  twisted  a  long  lighter  and 
stuck  it  in  the  fire.  It  blazed  quickly,  and  he  ran  with 
it  to  the  officer,  who  took  it,  lighted  his  cigar,  blew  it 
out  suddenly,  and  cried  :  "  What  the  dickens  is  this  ?" 

"Look,  Foster,"  as  he  spread  out  the  remnant,  "a 
greenback  bill  as  I'm  a  captain  !  Here,  you  little  scamp  I 
how  did  you  come  by  this  ?    Have  you  any  more  ?" 

"Oh  I  yes,  sir  I"  said  Tobey  in  all  simplicity.  Then 
he  told  the  story  of  how  he  came  by  them,  the  officers 
listening  like  statues  of  attention.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished they  turned  and  stared  at  each  other,  pulling  their 
moustaches  very  hard.  Then  the  captain  said  mildly, 
"  Come  to  the  camp  with  me  and  I'll  give  you  some 
better  pictures.  These  are  all  alike.  You  may  just 
hand  them  over  to  me." 

Tobey  relinquished  the  bills,  not  so  crisp  and  fresh  as 
they  were,  but  worth  quite  as  much,  while  his  captors 
grew  almost  speechless  with  astonishment  as  they  saw 
the  value  the  notes  represented.  They  were  careful  not 
to  enlighten  Tobey,  however,  as  to  the  value  of  his 
treasure  trove,"  and  he  was  sent  off  completely  happy 
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with  a  silver  dollar  and  a  pile  of  illustrated  newspapers. 
Uncle  Sam  got  his  own  again,  for  the  officers  were 
honest  and  loyal  gentlemen.  As  for  Tobey — he  never 
knew  that  for  two  whole  days  he  had  been  rich  enough 
to  buy  out  Holly  Springs,  or  to  found  an  orphan  asylum, 
or  to  run  race  horses,  or  to  own  a  yacht,  or  to  start  a 
daily  paper.  Aunt  Betsey  never  knew-— Jim  Kinkle 
never  knew,  or,  I  fear,  like  certain  old  heroes  in  Roman 


history-,  they  would  have  died  of  mortification.  Tobey 
to-day  thrives  in  the  ignoble  state  of  a  barber,  support- 
ing his  mother,  who  has  grown  too  fat  even  to  waddle, 
and  his  father,  who  is  almost  too  lazy  to  breathe.  He 
is  industrious,  honest,  popular  and  gay — but  what  might 
he  not  liave  been  had  his  fortune  stuck  to  hLs  fingers 
until  he  had  found  out  its  value  ! 
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In  Castle  Keep,  all  dark  and  grim, 

She  stands,  my  lady  bright ; 
The  gray  walls  looming  ghostly  dim. 
The  keys  that  weight  her  fingei-s  slim. 
Make  her  but  look  more  fair,  more  slight. 

What  mean  those  dreaming  eyes,  fair  maid  ? 

Where  go  those  lagging  feet  ? 
Fill  housewife  cares  that  pretty  head, 
Or  dost  thou  haste  through  leafy  glade 
Thy  trusty  waiting  knight  to  meet? 


Like  mediaeval  saint,  her  face 

Casts  glory  everywhere  ; 
The  sunny  hair  lights  up  the  place. 
The  white-j-obed  form  lends  life  and  grace 

To  sombre  walls  and  wainscot  bare. 
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simulating  fox,  who,  at  the  moment  of  contact,  sprang 
with  electric  celerity  into  the  air  and  seized  the  inquisi- 
tive shag  in  its  quick-snapping  jaws.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  me  for  the  first  time,  the  cunning  animal 
bounded  off  and  away  with  its  foolish  victim,  in  spite  of 
the  frantic  wing-beatings  of  that  unhappy  bird,  and  in 
an  instant  a  few  feathers  whirling  in  the  wind-eddies 
were  all  that  remained  on  the  scene. 

The  combination  of  stupidity  and  curiosity  which  cha- 
racterizes the  cormorant's  mind  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  alert  sense  and  indifference  exhibited  by  the 
gulls  and  auks  that  live  here  in  countless  numbers.  The 
fox  never  catches  a  puffin,  an  auk  or  a  gull  by  any  such 
shallow  humbuggery,  and  it  is  only  the  dull  grandus 
which  he  intuitively  marks  for  such  diversion,  and  with 


Many  curious  stories  are  related  in  reference  to  the 
power  of  fascination  and  mesmerizing  possessed  by  men 
and  other  animals,  but  the  exact  definition  of  the  faculty 
and  result  of  the  power  has  as  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
given.  Much  thought  on  the  subject  is  always  aroused 
in  the  naturalist's  mind  whenever  and  wherever  he  is 
at  work  in  the  field,  observing  and  collecting. 

While  watching  the  peculiar  aquatic  movements  of  a 
herd  of  sea  lions  below  the  brow  of  an 
abrupt,  lofty  cliff  on  the  east  shore  of 
St.  George's  Island,   Behring  Sea,  in 
June,  1878,  my  attention  was  drawn  ,-  -v^ 

irom  those  pinnipeds  to  another  exhi- 
bition, quite  as  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. 1  saw  a  blue  fox  ( Vulpes  lagopus) 
trip  softly  up  and  out  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  an  overhanging  precipice,  un- 
der the  summit  of  which  and  right  on 
the  face  of  the  bluff,  a  few  feet  below, 
were  the  nest,  eggs  and  forms  of  two 
cormorants,  or  shags  (Graculus  hicris- 
tatus).  The  fox  peered  down  upon  the 
startled  birds  beneath,  and  then,  seem- 
ing to  realize  the  futility  of  any  attempt 
to  reach  them  where  they  were,  he 
drew  back  from  the  edge,  and  also  from 
the  view  of  the  cormorants. 

In  thus  retiring,  the  artful  fox  knew 
well  what  to  do.  He  had  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  most  stupid  and  inquis- 
itive of  all  waterfowl,  and  Keynard  was 
sure  that  these  birds  would  soon  rise 
on  wing  to  examine  the  cause  of  their 
disturbance.  As  the  shags  flew  up,  the 
fox  threw  itself  flat  upon  its^  back,  with 
eyes  closed,  limbs  limp  and  motionless, 
and  its  tail  stiffly  elevated,  with  a 
slight  swaying  motion  which  the  fresh 
breeze  then  blowing  seemed  to  create. 

The  cormorants,  with  their  long  necks 
craned  up  and  then  down,  flew  in  wide 
circles  over  and  around  the  inanimate 
form  of  their  disturber,  and  in  their 
aerial  rotation  they  gradually  grew 
nearer  and  nearer,  closer  and  closer,  in 
circling  flight  until  the  pinions  of  one 
bin!  actually  touched  the  brush  of  the 
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which  he  triumphautly  ends  the  ganie.  This  peculiar 
exhibition  of  vulpine  strategy — so  odd  that  its  recollec- 
tion never  renders  it  any  the  less  so — in  my  opinion 
showed  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  morbid  curios- 
ity over  the  better  sense  of  the  shag,  and  the  quick, 
keen,  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fox,  which  seemed 
to  Torow  that  only  this  bird  would  be  guilty  of  such  rash 
stupidity.  Master  Keynard  would  miserably  starve  did 
he  wait  for  gulls  or  other  waterfowl  on  St. 
Gt'orge  to  be  capable  of  such  silly  indis- 
cretion, and  that  sagacious  animal  never 
attempts  to  catch  them  so.  They  would 
literally  "gulp'  him  were  he  to  try  the 
trick  on  them. 

Another  marked  illustration  of  intelli- 
gence, verging  upon  true  reason,  to  say 
the  least,  possessed  by  this  fox  of  the  Pri- 
bylov  Islands,  Vas  given  to  me  in  this 
way.  During  the  months  of  May  to 
November  inclusive  the  fur  of  the  blue 
''  peesaich"  is  faded,  shedding  and  ragged, 
and  hence  it  is  valueless  until  winter 
fairly  sets  in,  and  then  by  December  the 
fluflfy  dress  is  in  prime  order  up  to  May 
again. 

In  the  summer  they  are  therefore  never 
molested  or  hunted  by  the  natives,  but 
as  soon  as  the  hyemal  season  has  fairly 
opened,  the  Aleutes  are  aftcT  their  hides 
with  all  zeal  and  skill  in  shooting  and 
trapping.  The  foxes  understand  this  ro- 
tation of  rest  and  unrest  perfectly,  so  that 
they  hardly  keep  out  of  the  villages  during 
summer,  but  bark  and  chatter  everywhere 
in  the  faces  of  men,  and  actually  half  in- 
vite a  frolic  of  people  when  strolling  to 
and  from  the  rookeries ;  but  long  before 
the  first  gun  is  fired  at  them  in  December 
they  have  withdrawn  from  sight,  and 
they  have  to  be  hunted  with  studied  care 
and  alertness. 

My  thoughts  have  returned  many  times, 
since  I  beheld  this  artifice  of  Reynard  at 
St.  George's  Island,  to  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  fascination  or  a|^merization  in 
animals.  We  are  all  faWlliar,  more  or 
less,  with  the  curious  stories  told  of  the 
power  possessed  by  s(»rpents  in  so  paralyzing  or  be- 
numbing the  brains  of  rabbits  and  birds  as  to  make 
an  easy  conquest  of  such  quarry.  Never  having  my- 
self witnessed  this  action  of  the  snake  and  its  victim,  I 
cannot  say  positively  that  in  my  opinion  fascination  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  it,  or  terror  either,  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  same  pure  and  simple 
curiosity  which  led  the  shag  into  the  jaws  of  the  fox 
also  leads  birds  and  rabbits  into  the  mouths  of  serpents. 

Iliibbits,  hens,  canary  birds  and  dogs  can  be  taken 
up  by  a  skillful  man  and  so  manipulated  in  his  hands  as 
to  be  perfectly  docile  and  passive — in  fact,  mesmerized. 


But  what  the  fox  did,  as  above  related,  was  very  differ- 
ent. Had  it  given  the  slightest  sign  of  life  wliile  the 
shag  was  stupidly  gyrating  in  air  over  its  head,  that 
dull,  curious  bird  would  have  been  instantly  satisfied, 
and  its  stiff  pinions  would  have  carried  it  away  to  safety 
and  peace.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  rare  strategy  on 
the  one  side  and  of  intense  morbid  curiosity  on  the 
other;  neither  the  fox  nor  the  shag  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  other  for  a  single  moment  until  the 
jaws  of  the  furry  trickster  were  closed  upon  the  body 
of  the  feathered  fool. 

Henry  W.  Elliott. 


Professor  Mommsen  has  just  exi>erieuced  a  shock 
which  for  the  moment  probably  confounded  him  more 
than  even  the  burning  of  his  famous  library.  He  has  been 
in  Rome  of  late  with  a  view  of  beginning  the  formation  of 
another,  and  during  his  stay  there,  attended  a  lecture  by 
the  archseologist,  Dr.  Rossi.     The  latter  in  the  course  of 


his  remarks  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
see  before  him  **a  man  who  might  be  called  the  father  of 
Christian  eingraphy."  Prof.  Mommsen  rose  and  modestly 
bowed  his  thanks,  but  sat  down  in  unutterable  confusion 
as  the  lecturer  after  a  short  pause  mentioned  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
ther Cai-uzzi  as  the  person  to  whom  he  had  had  reference. 
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The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  made  La  rue 
de8  Petits  Augustins  familiar  to  all  Parisian  art  students. 
The  old  chateau,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  built 
by  Henri  II  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  presents  the  same  in- 
teresting facade  to-day  that  it  did  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  I,  who  sit  now  among  the  gray- 
bearded  elders  of  our  National  Academy,  and  am  looked 
upon  by  the  jeunesse  doree  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  as  a  sort  of  amiable  Jonathan  Oldboy,  first 
scrawled  my  ambitious  copy  of  the  Hemicycle  of  Dela- 
roche. 

The  Latin  Quarter  has  changed  since  then  quite  as 
much  as  the  wild  boys  who  lived  so  gayly  in  its  old 
steets,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  we  have 
grown  old  the  locality  has  grown  new.  The  Boulevard 
St.  Germain  is  plowing  its  way  through  historic  build- 
ings, picturesque  courts,  and  streets  whose  names  we 
find  now  only  in  the  pages  of  Eugene  Sue  and  the  ear- 
lier romances  of  Dumas  pere, 

American  art  students  were  not  so  common  in  Paris 
then  as  now.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  conformed 
ourselves  to  European  customs,  keeping  up  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  student  life.  I  searched  in  vain  last  summer 
for  the  house,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  Sor- 
bonne,  where  I  used  to  lodge.  Baron  Ilaussmann,  in  his 
improvements,  had  swept  away  not  the  house  only,  but 
the  narrow  street  on  which  it  stood^  La  rue  des  Petits 
Augustins  was  still  .there,  however,  and  on  it  a  tall,  nar- 
row house,  in  whose  upper  story  twenty  of  us  met  twice 
a  week  in  a  life  class.  It  began  as  a  speculation,  man- 
aged by  a  niggardly  old  man,  Pere  le  Roux,  who  gave 
us  the  use  of  his  garret  and  acted  as  middleman  between 
OS  and  the  models,  screwing  as  much  money  as  possible 
out  of  us,  and  parting  with  as  little  as  possible  to  them. 
Some  of  us  after  a  time  induced  Monsieur  Barye,  the 
eminent  sculptor  and  naturalist,  to  visit  us  occasionally 
and  criticise  our  work,  for  the  number  in  the  class  who 
modeled  in  clay  predominated  greatly  over  those  who 
drew. 

As  it  became  generally  known  tliat  Bsivye  was  our 
visiting  professor,  a  number  of  other  young  sculptors 
joined  us.  The  membership  was  confined  to  men,  for 
there  were  no  life  schools  accessible  at  this  time  to  wo- 
men. Our  conversation,  when  the  professor  was  not  pre- 
sent, was  not  always  of  the  most  elevated  character.  It 
might  have  been  still  worse  had  not  the  more  industrious 
members  made  a  rule  that  any  talkative,  or  otherwise 
disturbing  spirit  should  be  promptly  ejected.  We  ap- 
pointed a  well-built  Alsatian  guardian  of  the  peace. 
When  any  one  became  too  noisy  the  guardian  would 
place  the  modeling  tool  he  chanced  to  be  using  between 
his  teeth,  calmly  pitch  the  offender  down  stairs  and  re- 
turn silently  to  his  work.  A  young  man,  by  the  name 
of  L'Etrange,  whose  modeling  table  was  next  my  own, 
appeared  to  serve  the  Alsatian  as  a  kind  of  moral  ther- 
mometer. His  native  delicacy  was  greater  than  that 
possessed  by  the  rest  of  us  ;  and  when  a  double  entendre 
was  perpetrated,  or  a  not  over  choice  song  was  sung, 
his  beardless  cheek  would  burn  like  the  heart  of  a  rich 
camellia. 

L'Etrange  was  always  extremely  clever  in  execution 
and  often  there  was  something  masterly  in  his  concep- 
tions. He  never  felt  his  way  out  of  the  clay  to  a  figure, 
the  idea  existed  clear  cut  in  his  mind  before  he  began 


his  work.  He  had  a  faculty  of  concentrating  the  interest 
on  any  desired  action,  and  also  a  tendency  to  idealiza- 
tion eliminating  whatever  was  vulgar  in  the  model,  and 
giving  to  his  creations  an  impression  of  innocent  love- 
liness or  noble  strength,  even  when  the  type  before  him 
was  most  unworthy. 

We  were  examining  and  criticising  each  other's  work 
one  day  after  class,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  when 
we  were  all  struck  by  L'Etrange 's  statuette.  Tlie  model 
had  been  a  Seine  bargeman,  the  pose  that  of  rowing. 
We  had  all  grumbled  that  the  man  had  put  so  little  ac- 
tion into  the  position,  holding  the  two  broom  handles, 
which  we  had  given  him  in  lieu  of  oars,  in  such  a  limp 
and  nerveless  way.  L'Etrange  had,  by  an  inspiration 
of  genius,  turned  to  account  this  very  circumstance. 
The  muscles  of  the  arms  were  relaxed,  the  hands  could 
hardly  be  said  to  grasp  the  oar,  the  fingers  closed  so  re- 
luctantly upon  it ;  but  all  this  comported  well  with  the 
expression  of  the  face,  half  averted  in  horror  from  the 
direction  which  the  eyes  still  sought,  as  though  over- 
come by  an  irresistible  fascination. 

"  Listening  to  Circe  I"  a  half-dozen  of  us  exclaimed 
together ;  "you  must  put  that  into  marble." 

"Into  plaster  first,"  replied  L'Etrange,  "then  into 
marble,  if  I  can  find  a  imtron." 

From  that  time  the  young  man  was  regarded  with 
consideration  by  his  classmates.  We  recognized  the 
presence  amongst  us  of  a  possible  genius,  and  he  was 
forthwith  besieged  with  overtures  of  friendship  to  which 
he  responded  but  coldly. 

"  He  feels  himself  above  us,"  said  one  of  our  number, 
a  young  Spaniard.  "  We  will  find  out  whose  knife  has 
the  sharper  edge  if  he  giVes  me  any  more  of  his  super- 
cilious airs." 

"  He  is  ver}'  secretive,"  remarked  a  little  pock-marked 
Frenchman,  who  went  amongst  us  by  nickname. of  Petite 
Verole.  "I  have  not  yet  discovered  where  he  lodges, 
although  I  have  three  times  followed  him  after  leaving 
the  class.  Such  a  jaunt  as  he  led  me  last  night  I  I  am 
certain  he  suspected  me,  and  kept  me  walking  on  pur- 
pose, the  malicious  one  I" 

"  It  is,  after  all,  his  own  affair,"  suggested  the  Alsa- 
tian. "He  is  probably  poor  and  too  proud  to  let  us 
know  how  he  lives,  in  which  case  we  should  respect  his 
reticence ;  and  if  I  catch  you,  L'Espagnol,  picking  a 
quarrel  with  him,  or  you,  Petite  Verole,  dogging  him 
again,  I'll  drop  you  both  into  the  Seine." 

I  admired  L'Etrange  quite  as  much  as  the  Alsatian, 
but  I  took  no  part  in  the  surmises  regarding  the  mys- 
tery which  enveloped  him,  for  my  thoughts  were  at  this 
time  well  filled  by  my  own  afiairs.  I  had  received,  be- 
fore leaving  America,  two  possible  orders.  I  was  to 
furnish  a  design  for  a  candelabrum  to  a  dealer  in  bronzes 
and  gas  fixtures,  and  had  been  requested  by  a  wealthy 
gentleman  (who  wished  to  donate  a  memorial  statue  to 
a  reformatory  institution  of  which  he  had  been  the 
founder),  to  send  back  a  plaster  cast  for  a  statue  repre- 
senting the  Thraldom  of  Vice.  If  I  succeeded  I  would 
in  one  case  receive  a  perpetual  percentage  on  the  sale  of 
the  candelabrum,  and  in  the  other  would  be  paid  a 
munificent  price  for  the  statue  cut  in  marble. 

In  both  instances  there  were  other  ('onipetitors.  I 
had  already  tried  for  the  candelabrum  and  had  failed. 
A  letter  from  the  firm  announced  that  another  Ameri- 
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can  artist,  Miss  Mary  Hheinhardt,  had  furnished  the 
successful  design.  It  was  now  heing  cast  by  a  Parisian 
firm ;  I  might  call  if  I  chose  and  judge  of  its  excellence 
as  compared  with  my  own. 

I  told  the  story  to  L'Etrange,  showed  him  my  design, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  me  and  examine  tliis  woman's  , 
work.  He  accepted  my  invitation,  and  the  candelabrum 
was  unwrapped  for  us  in  the  wareroom  of  the  foundry. 
Sore  and  prejudiced  as  I  was,  I  was  compelled  to  admit 
it  better  than  my  own  composition.  Three  figures,  each 
holding  aloft  an  antique  lamp,  stood  back  to  back.  One 
of  these  figures,  stern,  unpi tying,  inexorable,  held. a 
glittering  sword  in  her  right  hand.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  hers  was  the  lamp  of  Truth.  Another,  cowled  and 
robed  in  the  dress  of  a  student  of  Petrarch's  time,  held 
his  lamp  above  a  book  which  he  was  studying,  on  which 
the  word  "  Knowledge  "  in  Greek  was  cut.  The  third 
figure,  with  an  air  of  protection,  raised  with  her  disen- 
gaged arm  a  crouching,  groping  creature,  who  seemed 
grateful  for  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  Lamp  of 
Love,  extended  above.  Around  this  lamp  ran  the  in- 
scription, ''This  is  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every 
man." 

I  remember  that  while  I  gave  the  candelabrum  my  hon- 
est but  grudging  praise,  L'Etrange  did  not  seem  at  all 
impressed  by  its  beauty,  but  spoke  appreciatively  and  con- 
solingly of  the  good  points  in  ray  own  unfortunate  de- 
sign. What  stung  me  most  in  the  afiair  was  the  thought 
that  I  had  been  fairly  beaten  by  a  woman,  and  I  ap- 
phed  myself  with  the  utmost  determination  to  my 
statue  emblematical  of  the  "Thraldom  of  Vice."  It 
was  not  strikingly  original  in  conception.  The  Laocoon 
seemed  to  me  the  only  adequate  expression  of  the  idea, 
and  I  liad  determined  upon  a  modification  of  the  an- 
tique, to  be  called  "In  the  Toils  of  the  Seq)ent."  I 
would  represent  a  Hindoo  girl,  presumably  a  snake 
charmer,  overcome  and  crushed  by  a  huge  reptile  which 
she  had  ceased  to  control.  I  had  the  advantage  of  Mon- 
sieur Barye's  counsel.  I  visited  the  Jardin  des  Plants 
daily ^  studying  the  huge  boas  and  anacondas  coiling  in 
their  cages.  My  Hindoo  girl  was  posed  with  her  arms 
pinioned  by  a  fold  of  the  serpent's  body,  her  shoulders 
thrown  upward  with  a  convulsive  effort  to  writhe  out  of 
the  deadly  toils,  an  action  which  L'Etrange  at  once 
praised  for  its  realism  and  blamed  for  its  horror.  I  was 
confident  of  success,  and  awaited  the  result  with  the  ut- 
most impatience.  During  the  interval  of  sending  my 
cast  to  England,  where  my  patron  happened  to  be  at 
this  time,  and  the  decision  in  regard  to  it,  an  incident 
occurred  which  introduced  my  friend  to  me  in  a  new 
character.  He  dropped  his  handkerchief  one  day,  and, 
as  it  fell  nearer  my  modeling  table  than  his  own,  I 
stooped  and  restored  it  to  him.  The  handkerchief  was 
in  my  hand  only  an  instant,  but  that  instant  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  comprehend  that  this  filmy  bit  of  em- 
broidei-y  and  perfume  was  not  intended  for  a  man's  use, 
even  if  I  had  not  seen  the  name  Mary  Rheinhardt 
neatly  marked  in  the  corner.  L'Etrange  saw  that  I  no- 
ticed it  and  crimsoned  deeply. 

*'You  did  not  say  that  you  knew  Miss  Rheinhardt 
when  we  were  speaking  of  her  the  other  day,"  I  said. 

"  Our  acquaintance  is  so  slight,  "he  stammered,  "that 
I  Ihought  it  hardly  worth  mentioning." 

That  evening  Petite  Verole  joined  me  as  I  walked 
homeward.  "Was  the  name  on  the  handkerchief  Made- 
moiselle Rheinhardt  V"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  rather  tartly,  for  L'Etrange  was 
still  my  friend,  and  I  resented  another's  prying  into  his 
affairs. 

^^  EJh  Men,''  chuckled  Petite  Verole.     ''  They  must  be 


great  friends,  those  two,  for  I  have  three  times  followed 
him  from  here  to  her  studio  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nor6." 

"  He  gives  her  lessons,  probably,"  I  replied,  and  sud- 
denly the  suspicion  entered  my  mind  that  here  perhaps 
was  the  secret  of  Miss  Rheinhardt 's  talent.  L'Etrange 
assisted  her !  It  was  only  an  envious  surmise,  but  it 
made  me  alert  and  watchful  for  the  proof  which  came 
later. 

News  came  at  last  from  my  statue,  "  In  the  Toils  of 
the  Serpent."  It  was  rejected,  and  again  the  success- 
ftil  competitor  was  Mary  Rheinhardt.  "  Your  concep- 
tion," the  gentleman  desiring  the  statue  wrote  me,  "is 
brutal  and  painful  in  the  extreme,  a  portrayal  of  mere 
physical  agony.  We  have  accepted  a  work  which  rises 
into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  showing  the  thraldom  of 
vice  in  its  more  alluring  and  seductive  forms,  by  a  subtle 
rendering  of  mental  emotions  in  a  face.  The  figure  is 
calm,  natural ;  there  are  no  violent  contortions.  The 
sentiment  is  exquisitely  feminine,  while  the  execution 
is  noble  and  manly.  I  inclose  a  photograph  of  the  suc- 
cessfiil  statue,  '  Listening  to  Circe.'  " 

There,  staring  me  in  the  face,,  was  the  same  lazy 
bargeman  that  we  had  hailed  in  the  life  class  as  a  work 
of  genius.  The  work  was  in  no  sense  Miss  Rheinhardt's. 
If  he  chose  to  surrender  it  to  her  and  she  to  accept  it 
as  her  own,  so  much  the  more  disgraceful  for  them 
both.  I  could  have  borne  to  be  eclipsed  fairly  by  my 
friend,  but  that  he  should  dishonorably  barter  his  talent 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  love  I  bore  him,  and  that  a 
woman  should  carry,  away  honors  to  which  she  had  no 
right,  and  so  be  estimated  as  a  better  artist  than  myself, 
was  more  than  my  pride  could  endure.  That  L'Etrange 
was  poor  and  saw  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  his  work, 
tliat  she  was  probably  rich  and  ambitious,  made  no  dif- 
ference to  me.  It  was  a  lie,  and  as  such  should  be  pub- 
licly branded.  I  wrote  immediately  to  the  patron  so 
grossly  deceived,  narrating  the  whole  matter  and  re- 
questing him  to  print  the  letter  in  the  most  prominent 
English  and  American  journals  as  an  act  of  retributive 
justice.  I  posted  the  letter  immediately  on  writing  it, 
and  as  the  idea  of  striking  in  the  dark  was  repugnant  to 
me,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Miss  Mary  Rheinhardt,  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore. 

Then  in  no  amiable  mood  I  strode  away  to  our  life 
class,  in  the  street  of  the  Little  Augustines.  L'Etrange 
came  in  late,  and  strangely  excited.  He  fingered  his 
work  nervously,  and  his  work  that  day  was  a  notable 
failure.  He  avoided  my  glance,  and  I  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  watching  him. 

The  model  posed  with  one  arm  raised  high  above  her 
head. 

"  It  is  a  tiresome  position,"  said  the  Alsatian;  "you 
should  rest  now." 

"Indeed,  monsieur,"  replied  the  girl,  "I  am  not 
weary;  I  am  accustomed  to  the  pose.  I  stood  so  for 
Monsieur  L'Etrange  for  three  figures,  holding  a  lamp 
above  my  head." 

I  faced  L'Etrange  angrily.  "So,"  I  said,  "we  are 
to  understand  that  you  modeled  Miss  Rheinhardt's  can- 
delabrum as  well  as  her  statue  '  Listening  to  Circe.'  " 

"  Miss  Rheinhardt,"  replied  L'Etrange,  with  dignity, 
"  is  alone  entitled  to  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in 
the  works  bearing  her  name." 

"Liar!"  I  hissed,  and  at  the  same  moment  felt  the 
strong  grasp  of  the  Alsatian's  hand  upon  my  collar. 

"Monsieur,"  he  exclaimed,  "such  language  demands 
satisfaction !" 

"L'Etrange  shall  have  it,"  I  replied,  "when  and 
where  he  chooses.     This  is  no  place  to  arrange  prelimi- 
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naries ;  if  he  will  favor  me  with  an  appointment  for  that 
purpoee — " 

^*  Numero ,  Faubourg  St.  IIonor6,  at  eight  o'clock 

this  evening." 

Eight  o'clock  found  me  at  the  door  indicated.  It  bore 
upon  a  small  silver  plate  the  name  ^^  Miss  Bheinhardt." 
I  started  ;  it  was  strange  indeed  that  L'Etrange  should 
have  given  me  her  rooms  as  a  rendezvous.  A  lady, 
whose  face  too  was  strangely  familiar,  responded  to  my 
knock.  She  held  in  her  hand  an  open  letter,  and  spoke 
with  a  voice  which  thrilled  me  as  though  it  were  that 
of  some  dead  friend.  *'The  occurrences  of  the  after- 
noon can  be  easily  forgiven,"  she  said, ''  but  what  satis- 
faction have  you  to  offer  for  this  letter  ?" 

I  had  never  before  to  my  knowledge  met  Mary  Bhein- 
hardt, but  as  I  felt  the  clear,  penetrating  gaze  of  her 
dark  eyes  and  noticed  the  rich  brunette  complexion 
changing  and  flushing  as  she  stood  before  me  the  em- 
bodiment of  insulted  womanhood,  I  knew  that  I  had 
seen  all  this  before,  and  that  I  was  the  victim  of  some 
mysterious  spell  which  I  was  powerless  to  skake  off. 

''  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  I  stammered.  ''  L'Etrange  was 
right ;  a  woman  with  such  a  face  as  yours  could  never 
give  to  the  world  under  her  name  work  that  was  not  her 
own." 

"  Do  you  not  understand  !"  she  exclaimed  with  fine 
scorn,  ''  that  I  am  L'Etrange  ?" 

'-  You  ?"  I  replied  confusedly,  "  you  are  a  woman  I" 

''  And  as  such,  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  study 
in  the  life  class,  with  the  criticism  of  fellow-students 
and  instructors,  a  privilege  which  every  artist  prizes  as 
highly  as  independent  study.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
excel  in  my  profession  without  it,  and  so  attended  your 
class  in  disguise.  Some  day  perlmps  there  will  be  inde- 
pendent classes  formed  for  women,  but  I  could  not  wait 
for  that  time.  Professor  Barye  was  acquainted  with  my 
alias,  and  placed  me  under  the  protection  of  the  Alsa- 
tian.    My  secret  was  unsuspected ;  it  was  a  bold,  a 


questionable  thing  to  do,  but  until  now  I,  have  seen  no 
cause  to  regret  it." 

"I  recognize  you  now,"  I  cried,  "and  I  implore  you 
to  forgive  me ;''  but,  as  the  words  crossed  my  lips,  an 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  great  injury  I  had 
done  her  came  upon  me." 

"Can  you  calculate,"  she  asked,  as  though  divining 
my  thoughts,  "  the  mischief  which  the  letter  you  have 
sent  will  do  me  ?  Wrong  irreparable,  a  reputation 
blackened,  a  career  ruined  I" 

"  I  will  telegraph  a  complete  retraction,"  I  cried.  "  It 
-is  not  too  late  to  atone  for  my  mistake  and  to  prevent 
the  consequences." 

"  It  is  too  late.  The  truth  in  this  instance  would  be 
as  damaging  to  me  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  as 
the  calumny  itself.  A  word  let  fall  can  never  be  gath- 
ered up  again.  You  have  done  me  harm  enough,  and 
I  charge  you  never  again  to  mention  my  name  to  any 
one." 

I  did  not  obey  the  charge,  but  telegraphed  at  once  to 
the  purchaser  of  the.  statue,  begging  him  to  hold  my 
letter  unopened  until  a  second  could  arrive.  He  ac- 
ceded to  my  request,  and,  after  reading  my  full  expla- 
nation, committed  my  first  letter  to  the  flames  without 
breaking  the  seal.  He  was  kind  enough  to  write  to 
Miss  Bheinhardt,  convincing  her  of  my  repentance  and 
that  no  whisper  of  my  evil  suspicions  had  gone  abroad. 

This  was  long,  long  ago,  as  I  have  said.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  sketch  beside  a  bronze  candelabrum,  beneath  a 
lamp  held  by  a  figure  called  Love,  a  lamp  which  bears 
the  legend,  "  This  is  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every 
man."  And,  sitting  in  this  light,  I  have  learned  to 
abhor  all  scandal  and  bitter  words  that  may  by  any  pos- 
sibility bring  pain  to  another. 

And  the  lamp-light,  soft  and  mellow,  falls  like  a  beni- 
son,  not  on  my  head  alone,  but  on  that  of  my  dear  wife 
as  well,  whom  you  know  already  as  Mary  Bheinhardt 
and  the  young  sculptor,  L'Etrange. 

Lizzie  W.  Champney. 


EBBING  AND  FLOWING. 


The  tide  went  out — 
Shining  pebbles  and  shells  that  lay 
On  the  shore,  at  the  beck  of  the  white-armed  spray 

Went  out  with  the  tide 


The  tide  came  in— 
The  pebbles  and  shells,  with  the  waves'  disdain 
Flunjg  from  their  arms  to  the  shore  &gain. 

Came  in  with  the  tide. 


The  tide  went  out — 
And  a  hundred  ships  sislcep  on  the  strand 
Sprang  up,  and  away  from  the  hateful  land 

Went  out  with  the  tide. 


The  tide  came  in — 
The  weary  ships  from  their  voyaging, 
Laden  with  many  a  precious  thing, 

Came  in  w  ith  the  tide. 


The  tide  went  out — 
And  a  life  as  sweet  as  a  life  might  bo, 
Drifting  away  to  the  unknown  sea, 

Went  out  with  the  tide. 


The  tide  came  in — 
But  the  life,  as  sweet  as  a  life  might  be, 
Came  not  back  from  the  unknown  sea, 

Came  not  in  with  the  tide. " 

Emilie  a.  Bkaddock. 
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NUMBER    XT. 


*"  Splitting  the  difference"  is  a  convenient  compro- 
mise, but  it  is  not  always  creditable  to  both  parties,  and 
Jill  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  with  such  advisers  to 
assume  that  Wisdom's  house  is  always  built  between 
two  extremes.  She  felt,  too,  that  the  architect's  discus- 
sion of  details  must  be  tiresome  to  her  guests,  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  take  up  but  one  more  of  his  queries, 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  looking  over 
plans  and  letters,  of  which  she  had  an  ample  store  still 
unexplored,  or  in  listening  to  Bessie's  ardent  description 
of  the  treasures  she  hoped  to  find  in  the  lofty  recesses  of 
the  old  garrets. 

*'  I  fear  the  next  topic  will  not  be  deeply  interesting, 
but  it  is  the  last  one  to-night,  and  Jack  must  give  me  his 
undivided  attention  if  he  wishes  to  know  what  we  are  to 
stand  upon  in  the  new  house." 

*'  Is  it  about  floors  ?"  Bessie  asked.  "  Do  please  have 
waxed  floors.  I  dote  on  waxed  floors,  don't  you,  Mr. 
James  ?" 

"  Not  especially ;  but  I'm  pretty  apt  to  slip  on  them. 
Is  it  about  floors,  Jill  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  chiefly  about  the  best  way  to  build  them — 
their  construction." 

"I  thought  the  architect  was  to  settle  questions  of 
construction  to  suit  himself" 

"He  is,  and  this  topic  he  writes  'concerns  construc- 
tion, cost,  use  and  design,  and  is,  therefore,  one  on  which 
we  may  properly  take  counsel  together.'  " 

"  How  condescending !" 

"'I  suppose  you  would  object  to  iron  girders  with 
brick  arches  between  them  on  account  of  their  cost,  but 
I  hoj)e  to  see  rolled  iron  beams  for  brick  dwelling-houses 
so  cheaply  made  that  they  will  be  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  wood.  Such  iron  ribs,  with  the  brick  arches  or 
other  masonry  between  them,  might  well  form  the  finish 


mon  cheap  stock,  to  be  always  covered  by  carpets,  or  of 
some  harder  wood  carefully  polished  and  not  concealed 
at  all,  except  by  occasional  rugs.'  " 


of  the  ceilings,  and  if  we  were  accustomed  to  see  them, 
our  frail  lath  and  plaster  would  seem  stale,  flat  and  com- 
bustible in  comparison.  The  usual  mode  of  making 
floors  of  thin  joista  set  edgewise,  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart,  with  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  inch  boards  on  the 
top  to  walk  upon,  and  lathing  underneath  to  hold  the 
plastering,  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  use  of  mate- 
rials. A  more  satisfactory  construction  would  be  to  use 
larger  beams  two  or  three  times  as  far  apart,  laying 
thicker  planks  upon  them  and  dispensing  with  plastering 
altogether,  or  perhaps  applying  it  between  the  timbers 
directly  to  the  underside  of  the  planks,  leaving  the  beams 
themselves  in  sight.  If  the  floor  is  double  the  planks  or 
1>oards  lying  directly  upon  the  joists  may  be  of  common, 
coarse  stock,  hemlock  or  spruce,  upon  which  must  be 
laid  another  thickness  of  flnished  boards.  It  is  for  you 
t/>  say  whether  the  flnished  upper  floor  shall  be  of  com- 
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FLOORS    AS   THEY   MIDHT   BE. 

"Oh,  I  do  fu>})€  she  will  have  rugs  !"  Bessie's  remarks 
were  semi-asides  addressed  chiefly  to  Jim.  "There's 
nothing  so  lovely  as  these  oriental  rugs.  Kitty  Kane 
had  an  exqtdsit^  one  among  her  wedding  presents,  and 
when  her  house  was  built  the  parlor  was  made  to  fit  the 
rug.  It  makes  it  rather  long  and  narrow,  but  the  rug 
is  tffO  lovely." 

"  'It  is  also  for  you  to  say  whether  the  finished  floor, 
if  you  have  no  carpets,  shall  consist  simply  of  plain  nar- 
row boards  or  be  more  expensively  laid  in  parquetry 
designs.  In  the  latter  case  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  pattern.' " 

"Why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  the  pattern  of 
the  wood  floors  any  more  than  he  would  about  the  style 
of  the  carpets?" 

"  He  would  probably  hay,  because  the  floors  are  a  part 
of  the  house  for  which  he  is  making  the  plans  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  itself,  while  the  carpets  am 
subject  to  changing  fashions  and  will  soon  return  to  their 
original  dust.  But  he  may  attempt  to  dictate  in  regard 
to  carpets  if  we  give  him  a  chance." 

"  Undoubtedly — to  the  extent  of  pitching  them  out  of 
the  window." 

"  '  In  laying  double  floors  one  simple  matter  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  under,  or  lining  boards,  which  are 
usually  wide  and  imperfectly  seasoned,  should  be  laid 
diagonalhj  upon  the  joists;  otherwise  in  their  shrinking 
and  swelling  they  will  move  the  narrow  finished  boards 
resting  upon  them  and  cause  ugly  cracks  to  appear,  even 
though  the  upper  floor  is  most  carefully  laid  and  tho- 
roughly seasoned.  The  liberal  use  of  nails  is  another 
obvious  but  often  neglected  duty  of  floor-makers,  who 
seem  at  times  to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  as  a  floor 
has  nothing  to  do  but  lie  still  and  be  trodden  upon,  it 
only  needs  to  be  laid  in  place  and  let  alone.  This  may 
be  true  of  stone  flagging ;  it  is  far  from  being  true  of 
inch  boards,  that  have  an  incurable  tendency  to  warp, 
twist,  spring  and  shake.  Lining  floors,  especially,  what- 
ever their  thickness,  should  be  nailed — spiked  is  a  more 
forcible  term — to  every  possible  bearing  and  with  gener- 
ous frequency  ;  to  be  specific,  say  every  three  inches. 
The  finished  boards  must  also  be  seciured  by  nails  driven 
squarely  through  them.  If  you  object  to  the  appear- 
ance of  nail-heads  the  boards  may  be  secured  by  nails 
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driven  through  the  edges  in  such  way  that  they  will  be 
out  of  sight  when  the  floor  is  finished ;  but  this  should 
never  be  done  except  by  skillful  and  conscientious  work-  ' 
men.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  "blind"  nailing  in 
floors  that  are  to  be  covered  by  carpets,  and  it  is  seldom 
desirable  under  any  circumstances.  All  thorough 
nailing  adds  greatly  to  the  strength,  and  will  alone  pre- 
vent the  creaking  of  the  boards,  so  annoying  in  a  sick 
room  and  so  discouraging  to  burglars.' '' 

*' Whatever  else  we  do  we  must  make  it  all  right  for 
the  burglars.  Tell  him  we  will  have  floors  that  can  be 
used  either  way,  with  rugs  or  without,  with  matting, 
with  carpets  or  with  nothing  at  all  but  their  own  un- 
adorned loveliness.  Those  in  the  chambers,  where  there 
is  not  much  wear  and  tear,  may  be  of  common  clear 
pine,  and  we  can  paint  or  stain  a  border  around  the 
edges.  The  others  ought  to  be  of  harder  wood,  and,  as 
they  will  last  as  long  as  we  shall  need  floors,  we  can  af- 
ford to  have  them  cost  rather  more  than  a  good  carpet, 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  square  foot." 

•"'I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  that,"  said  Jill,  who 
had  a  frugal  mind — at  times.  *'I  know  they  will  out- 
last a  great  many  carpets,  but  it  is  considerable  work  to 
keep  a  bare  floor  in  order — or  rather  to  put  it  in  order 
— which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and,  as  for  saving 
the  expense  of  carpets,  we  shall  be  likely  to  spend  twice 
as  much  for  rugs  as  the  carpets  would  cost.  However, 
extravagance  in  rugs  is  not  the  fkult  of  the  hard-wood 
floors  and  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  them.  We 
might  have  a  few  parquetry  floors,  but  for  most  of  the 
rooms  plain  narrow  strips,  with  a  pretty  border,  will  be 
good  enough.    What  do  you  think  about  it,  Jim  ?" 

While  Jim  was  preparing  to  say  that  he  didn't  think 
he  knew  much  about  such  things,  there  came  a  crash  on 
the  floor  above,  followed  by  loud  and  incoherent  obser- 
vations by  the  chambermaid.  The  chandelier  began  to 
shake,  as  that  substantial  domestic  fairy  flew  through 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  back  stairs,  at  the  head  of 
which  she  was  distinctly  heard  to  exhort  the  cook  in 
good  set  terms  to  "hurry  up  with  the  mop,  for  the 
water-jug  was  upset  and  the  mistress  would  be  raving 
if  the  water  came  through  the  ceiling." 

The  quartette  below  listened  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. Jill  was  indignant,  Bessie  horrified — apparently, 
Jim  greatly  amused,  and  Jack  sublimely  indifferent. 
*'  If  there's  anything  I  de«ptse,"  said  Jill,  "  it  is  a  house 
that  makes  a  human  being  seem  like  an  elephant,  and 
where  I  can't  say  my  prayers  or  move  a  chair  in  my 
own  room  without  rousing  the  entire  household." 

"There's  one  good  thing  about  it,"  said  Jim  pleas- 
antly. "  You  can't  help  knowing  what  is  going  on  in 
your  own  house." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man  and  a  brother,  James.  You  al- 
ways go  to  the  root  of  a  matter.  I  like  to  keep  posted. 
Xo  skeletons  and  gunpowder  plots  for  me.  I  had  this 
hoa'se  made  so  on  purpose."  Whereat  they  all  laughed 
and  again  took  up  the  floor  question,  while  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet  and  the  rattling  of  domestic  implements 
went  on  overhead,  and  the  chandelier  trembled  with  the 
jarring  floors. 

"  I  suppose  forty  dollars'  worth  of  timber  originally 
added  to  these  floors  would  have  made  them  so  firm  that 
we  might  drive  a  cannon  across  them  without  shaking 
the  building.  We  will,  at  least,  have  solid  floors  in  the 
new  house,  but  the  architect  informs  us  that  '  effectual 
deafening  of  the  floors  and  partitions  necessarily  adds 
considerably  to  their  cost,  since  the  walls  and  ceilings 
must  be  virtually  double  or  filled  with  some  light  porous 
material. '  The  construction  I  have  described  for  making 
the  house  fireproof,  or  nearly  so,  would  also  make  it 


comparatively  sound  proof.  It  would  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  reasonable  in-door  noises,  though  it  migjit 
not  withstand  the  stamping  of  heavy  steel-shod  feet. 
Indeed,  the  question  of  bare,  hard-wood  floors  is,  in  one 
of  its  aspects,  rather  a  question  of  boots.  It  is  most 
unreasonable  to  say  the  floors  are  noisy  and  slippery 
when  the  fault  lies  rather  in  the  hard,  stiff*,  awkward 
receptacles  in  which  our  feet  are  imprisoned.  If  we 
are  ever  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  the  robes  of  a  perfect 
civilization,  we  shall  doubtless  find  smooth  bare  floors 
for  general  use  more  satisfactory  than  any  kind  of  rugs, 
mats  or  carpets." 

"  And  now,"  said  Jill,  "  we  will  leave  the  next  of  this 
interminable  letter  for  a  more  convenient  season  and  see 
what  our  indefatigable  aunt  has  sent  as  the  latest  and 
best  thing  in  domestic  architecture.  If  you  will  take 
the  plans  and  follow  the  description,  I  will  read  the  letter 
straight  through,  though  it  will  doubtless  contain  more 
or  less  advice  not  strictly  pertinent  to  house-building. 
Here  it  is : 

"  *  My  Dear  Jill  :  On  fiii-ther  reflection  I  have  concluded 
that  the  little  cottage  plans  which  I  sent  last  will  not  an- 
swer. I  doubt  whether  you  and  Jack  have  suflBcient  inde- 
pendence and  originality  to  make  a  success  in  living,  even 
tempoi-arily,  in  a  small,  unpretending  cottage.  It  requires 
unusual  strength  of  character ' — 

"  Listen,  Jack. 

"  *  To  establish  and  maintain  a  high  social  standing  with 
no  adventitious  aids.  You  cannot  at  present  afford  a  large 
establishment,  but  you  must  have  one  that  is  striking 
and  elegant.  I  was  first  attracted  to  this  house  by  its  ex- 
ternal appearance — ^not  especially  the  form,  but  the  ma- 
terial, as  we  often  see  a  lady  of  inferior  physique  whose 
rich  and  tasteful  attire  makes  her  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
sei-vers.' 

"  Aunt  Melville  is  inclined  to  be  dumpy,  and  is  im- 
mensely proud  of  her  taste  in  dress. 

*  *  *  Tlie  walls  near  the  ground— the  underpinning,  I  suppose 
— is  of  solid  gi-auite 
blocks,  irregulai'  in 
size,  rough  and  rug- 
ged in  appearance. 
Indeed,  the  impres- 
sion is  of  exceeding 
solidity  and  strength, 
perhaps  because  the 
walls  slope  backward 
as  they  rise.  The  first 
story  is  also  of  stones, 
but  such  peculiar 
stones  as  I  never  ex- 
pec  ted  to  see  in  a 
dwelling  house,  pre- 
cisely like  those  used 
in  the  coimtry  for 
fences.' " 

"  How  exquisite  1" 
exclaimed  Bes- 
sie, clapping  her 
hands  in  ecstacy. 
"*  Some  of  them 
seemed    to    be 

covered  with  the  gray  lichens  that  are  found  growing  on 
rocks,—'  " 

"How  delicious!" 

"  *But  I  very  much  fear  these  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  lime  in  the  mortar.  The  stones  vary  in 
color,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  efiect  is  like  a  rich  mo- 
saic. The  comers  of  the  house  and  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dows are  made  of  peculiarly  dark,  rough-looking  bricks 
that  harmonize  well  with  the  general  tone  of  the  stone 
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walls.  The  second  stoi-y  is  of  wood,  covered  with  shingles 
tlvit  have  not  been  painted,  but  simply  oiled,  and  they 
have  turned  a  dark  reddish-brown.  I  found  on  inquiry 
that  they  are  California  red  wood.  The  roof  is  of  red 
tiles,  and  the  chromatic  eflFect  of  the  entire  building  is 
very  charming  and  aristocratic'  *' 

"That  would  suit  us  perfectly,"  said  Jack,  "but  I 


think  our  aristocratic  aunt  is  more  tiresome  -  than  the 
architect.  Jim  is  asleep  aud  Bessie  is  on  the  verge  oi 
slumber.  '^  But  just  at  that  moment  Bessie  gave  a  pierc- 
ing scream  and  bounded  from  the  sofa  in  uncontrollable 
afitight,  while  an  army  of  reckless  June  bugs  came 
dashing  in  through  the  open,  un$«creened  windows. 

E.  C.  Qardnsr. 


Appleton's  Literary  Bulletin  describes  a  copy  of  The 
Letter^  a  little  sheet  devoted  to  literature  and  published  in 
1858,  a  time  now  almost  as  remote  in  feeling  as  1492.  **  We 
find  in  it  several  items  of  peculiar  interest,  read  after  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  years.  Among  the  announcements 
is  the  first  volume  of  the  four  volumes  of  Bancroft's  'His- 
tory of  the  United  States'  that  embrace  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  The  reader  is  informed  that  *  as  a  great  de- 
mand will  no  doubt  arise  for  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
great  work,  independent  of  the  previous  volumes,  the  series 
appertaining  to  the  Revolution  will  be  published  sepa- 
rately, but  with  title-pages  and  binding  to  correspond.' 
This  announcement  applies  almost  exactly  to  the  two  vo- 
lumes devoted  to  the  *  History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Constitution,'  which  are  just  on  the  eve  of  publication. 
In  another  place  the  astonished  reader  of  to-day  finds  the 
following  :  *  The  London  Atlienceum  intimates  the  probable 
consummation  of  the  International  Copyright  Treaty  at  an 
early  date. '  An  international  treaty,  then,  was  proposed 
at  that  time.  What  shall  we  read  twenty-four  yeai*s  hence 
of  the  fate  of  the  present  treaty — tliq  *  consummation  of 
which  at  an  early  date'  is  now  again  hoped  for?  At  that 
time  the  novels  of  Dr.  Ruffini,  an  Italian,  were  much  talked 
about,  •  Doctor  Antonio'  being  specially  popular.  Does 
anybody  read  those  novels  now  ?  In  1858  George  Eliot's 
first  book,  •  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,'  was  published,  which 


we  find  advertised  in  The  Letter  as  *  excellent '  and  *full  of 
quiet  humor,  delicate  insight  into  character,  and  tender 
pathos.'  Thus  began  a  fame  soon  to  be  exalted* to  the 
highest  place.  The  editor  of  The  Letter  gossips  freely  upon 
all  matters  of  books,  and  utters  then,  of  American  writers, 
just  what  we  are  all  saying  now  :  *  Yv'nat  are  our  authors 
doing?    Why  do  they  not  give  us  more  books  !'  " 


Ventilation  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  has  become  a 
very  serious  problem.  Four  daily  trains  are  taken  each 
way.  In  some  of  the  short  tunnels  leading  up  to  the  great 
one  the  incline  is  so  steep  that  an  engine  at  each  end  is  ne- 
cessary, and  breathing  is  so  difficult  for  the  men  in  the 
one  at  the  end  that  reservoirs  of  pure  air,  from  which  to 
breathe,  have  to  be  supplied.  As  the  traffic  will  be  heavy 
as  soon  as  the  connecting  lines  are  completed,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  M.  Bridel,  has  decided  that  an  electric  railway 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  water-power  at 
the  Entrance  will  be  utilized  to  drive  turbines  working  tlie 
dynamos.  A  one-inch  copper  rod  will  be  carried  through, 
on  which  a  small  carriage  will  run  in  electrical  connec- 
tion with  tlie  electro-motor  on  the  train.  Current  will 
thus  be  supplied  through  the  journey,  the  rails  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  return  wire.  The  experiment  will  cost  about 
180,000  francs,  but,  if  it  succeeds,  the  value  of  the  plant 
will  make  the  loss  not  over  80,000  francs. 


m^  cAiOvm. 


Ho,  little  country  cousin. 

What  brings  you  to  the  city  ? 
We've  sad  hearts  by  the  dozen ; 

To  join  them  were  a  pity. 
I  wonder  you  can  sever 

From  home  and  friends,  though  humble. 
Trefoil  and  cinquefoil  clever, 

The  honey-bee  and  bumble. 

You've  come  to  spend  the  season 

At  Mrs.  Grundy's  asking? 
Ah !  then  I  know  the  reason ; 

In  fashion's  smile  you're  basking. 
You've  come  awhile  to  "queen  it;" 

I  shall  be  superseded ; 
I  know  you  did  not  mean  it, 

So  no  excuse  is  needed. 

Poor  child  I  your  prospect's  drear}' ; 

Indeed ,  my  heart  aches  for  you  : 
Of  fashion  soon  you'll  weary  ; 

I've  been  through  it  before  you. 
They'll  stiften  you  and  bend  you 

In  every  shape  they  fancy ; 
Gentility  they'll  lend  you 

By  direful  necromancy. 

They'll  paint  you,  carve  you,  mould  you, 

They'll  work  you  up  in  crewel ; 
In  silver  or  in  gold  you 

Will  make  a  charming  jewel. 
They'll  hang  you  o'er  the  lintel 

As  lonely  as  an  isthmus ; 
You'll  pose  upon  the  mantel ; 

You'll  mope  on  cards  for  Christmas. 

On  reticules  you'll  dangle ; 

On  soup-tureens  you'll  swelter ; 
In  maiden's  hair  you'll  tangle 

And  strive  to  hide  for  shelter ; 
You'll  stare  from  each  shop  window 

On  throngs  of  lovely  ladies, 
TOl,  jealous  as  a  Hindoo, 

You'll  wish  you  were  in  Hades. 

You'll  go  to  balls  and  operas ; 

You'll  whirl  in  giddy  dances, 
And  sit  up  stiff  and  proper  as 

The  dames  in  old  romances. 


You'll  perch  on  ladies'  fingers, 

And  flash  among  their  laces 
Till  scarce  a  vestige  lingers 

Of  all  your  rural  graces. 

And  tired  of  city  pleasure, 

For  green  fields  you'll  be  sighing, 
Where  life  afibrds  some  leisure 

'Twixt  natal  day  and  dying; 
Where  hearts  wear  all  the  graces, 

And  winds  go  straying  over 
The  old  familiar  fiwjes 

And  sweet  young  heads  of  clover. 

''East,  West — home's  best,"  though  trysting 

Be  kept  in  lowliest  cottage, 
And  love  makes  royal  feasting 

Of  e'en  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Ah  me  1  I've  long  been  pininjr 

To  see  the  dear  old  smithy 
With  ruddy  forge-fire  shining. 

Remembered  still,  though  mythy. 

And  now,  I  feel  with  rapture. 

From  home  no  more  I'm  banished  ; 
I  scarce  regret  your  capture — 

Your  rural  pleasure  vanished. 
For,  with  your  happy  coming 

I  make  my  happier  parting. 
Thanks,  thanks,  sweet  friend,  this  gloaming 

Shall  see  my  hasty  starting. 

Good-bye,  sweet  friend,  and  bless  you  ; 

Ere  home  my  way  I'm  wending 
Let  me  once  more  caress  you  ; 

The  darkest  night  has  ending. 
Just  think,  when  things  look  stormy, 
Poor  little  four-leaved  clover, 
**  The  horse-shoe  reigned  before  me  ; 
My  reign  will  soon  be  over." 

C.  M.  St.  Dents. 


14.'* 


By  ALBIOH  W.  TOUBGEE, 


Au^or  of  "A  Poors  Errand/*  ••Pig»  and  Thiatlea/'  •* Bricks  Without  Straw,*'  ^John  Eax/*  Etc. 


CHAPTER  V. 
"a  defeated  joy." 

The  neighbors  followed  Hargrove  out  of  the  house 
and  stood  peering  at  the  bright  sunshine  from  the  little 
side  porch,  while  the  master  of  Sturmhold  hastily 
stripped  the  robes  from  his  horses,  unhitched  them  from 
the  post,  and,  with  sharp,  stem  words  of  command, 
started  them  upon  their  homeward  way.  The  noon 
sunshine  was  undoing  the  night^s  work  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Bright  streams  trickled  from  the  eaves  of 
every  building.  The  softened  snow  slipped  from  the 
bowed  branches  of  the  trees,  which  leaped  up  to  their  pro- 
per places  with  sharp  sighs  of  relief  from  their  burdens. 
Avalanches  swept  down  the  sloping  roofs.  The  beaten 
paths  yielded  beneath  the  feet  as  if  a  sea  were  hidden 
under  the  dripping  whiteness  that  overspread  the  earth. 
Boreas  declined  the  gage  of  battle  and  left  his  chariot 
to  be  melted  by  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror. 

"  Going  fast,"  said  Ritner,  looking  at  the  sun  and  the 
torrents  pouring  from  the  eaves. 

''  Which  ?"  asked  Van  Wormer,  glancing  roguishly 
from  the  eave  spouts  to  Hargrove,  then  just  stepping 
into  his  sleigh. 

"Wal,  both,"  answered  Ritner,  with  instant  but  sol- 
emn appreciation  of  the  jest. 

"  Jest  as  they  come,  too,"  added  Shields,  dryly,  losing 
nothing  of  the  humor  of  his  companions,  but  fitting  his 
own  caustic  wit  to  their  pleasantry,  "  without  invitation 
and  for  mighty  little  good." 

"  Queer  that  he  should  have  run  across  the  woman's 
track  right  here,"  said  Van  Wormer. 

"  He  didn't  make  much  offo'  Martha  Kortright,  any- 
how," said  Shields. 

"  That's  how  the  Squire  got  his  rheumatism  last 
night!"  said  Ritner,  inclining  his  head  knowingly  to- 
ward the  room  they  had  just  left. 

*' And  that,"  said  Shields,  nodding  assent  and  raising 
his  finger  for  emphasis,  "  that's  what  made  him  a  Free- 
S'iler  this  morning,  too." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  can  I  take  one  of  you  down  to 
'lection  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  briskly,  as  he  passed  them 
on  the  porch  and  began  to  untie  his  horse.  "What  say 
you.  Shields  ?  T  don't  often  take  a  '  Hunker '  to  the 
polls,  but  we  couldn't  get  along  without  you." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  greeted  the  Doctor's  joke. 

"  Wal,  no,  thank  you  all  the  same,  Doctor.  I  ain't  a 
bit  proud,  an'  having  come  this  far  with  a '  Silver-Grey ' " 
—glancing  at  Ritner—*'  I  wouldn't  mind  going  the  rest 
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of  the  way  with  a  '  Woolly  Head ;'  but  I  bleeve  I  won't 
vote  to-day.  I  ain't  sure  but  Squire  Kortright  is  about 
right.  Anyhow,  I'll  pair  off  with  him  this  time,  an' 
try  an'  make  up  my  mind  'bout  some  things  that  I  ain't 
exactly  sartain  of  now  afore  'lection  time  comes  'round 
agin." 

"  So  you're  going  to  let  the  country  go  to  destruction 
without  trying  to  stop  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  settled 
himself  in  his  cutter  and  took  up  the  reins. 

"Wal,  yes,"  answered  Shields,  deprecatingly.  "I 
know  I  ain't  doin'  right,  an'  it's  my  fault,  too,  but  the 
fact  is,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  I'm 
at  a  standstill  an'  can't  determine  whether  I  ought  to 
be  for  the  woman  that  run  away  in  the  snow  or  for  the 
man  that  followed  aft;er  in  the  sleigh." 

"That's  my  idea  exactly,"  echoed  Ritner  warml>, 
"  and  that's  about  all  there  is  in  our  politics  when  you 
git  to  the  bottom  on't,  too,"  he  continued  medita- 
tively, "  though  everybody  keeps  swearin'  that  politics 
hain't  nothing  to  do  with  Slavery  or  Freedom." 

"Good  Heavens,  Doctor,"  said  Van  Wormer,  "did 
you  ever  see  such  a  nest  of  Abolitionists  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  cutting  the  snow  with  his 
whip  as  he  spoke,  "  I'm  in  about  the  same  predicament ; 
but  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  run  betwixt  and  between, 
as  we  have  to  do  sometimes  when  we  can't  exactly  make 
out  what's  the  matter  with  a  patient.  There  ain't  no 
chance  of  the  Free  Soil  party  winning  this  time,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  bottomed  on  the  right  idea.  So 
I  believe  I'll  give  them  a  vote  this  once,  just  to  encour- 
age them." 

"It  amounts  to  jest  the  same  thing,"  answered 
Shields.  "  We  both  own  up  that  we  don't  know  the 
river,  as  we  used  to  say  in  raftin',  an'  so  we  give  up  the 
steerin'  oar  to  them  that  thinks  they  do." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  tightening  his  reins. 
"  Well,  won't  either  of  you  go  ?"  looking  at  Van  Wormer 
as  he  spoke. 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  younger  man,  "I  believe  not.  I 
guess  I'll  go  home  with  these  two  '  Barnburners' and  in- 
troduce them  to  their  families.  They've  changed  so 
since  they  started  out  that  nobody  there  would  recog- 
nize them." 

The  Doctor  drove  off  with  a  laugh,  while  the  othei-s 
walked  homewards  over  the  soft  and  splashing  road- 
way they  had  helped  to  make  a  few  hours  before,  morn 
thoughtful  if  not  wiser  men. 

As  Kortright  had  predicted,  the  vote  that  day  was  an 
unusually  heavy  one,  though  the  storm  had  extended 
into  several  States,  and  when  the  boxes  were  closed  as 
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the  sun  went  down,  '*the  man  that  fit  the  Mexicans" 
had  been  *'  made"  President  of  the  Republic.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  the  lines  between 
Slavery  and  Freedom  had  been  sharply  drawn,  and 
Liberty  had  achieved  its  first  victory,  though  its  advo- 
cates but  little  understood  the  significance  of  that  day's 
work,  and  did  not  realize  until  many  a  day  had  passed 
that  a  defeat  which  mocked  them  with  apparent  hope- 
lessness was  but  the  shadow  of  coming  victory. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   CLUE   TO   THE  LABYRINTH. 

The  sixteenth  Presidential  election  was  really  a  turn- 
ing point  in  American  history.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Anti-Slavery  sentiment  then  became  an  actual  power 
in  American  poUtic.**.  The  growth  of  this  principle  and 
tlie  conflict  between  the  two  opposing  claims  of  right — 
the  right  of  the  Master  to  hold  and  the  right  of  the 
Slave  to  be  free — must  long  remain  the  most  interest- 
ing phase  of  our  history,  as  for  more  than  a  generation 
it  was  the  most  absorbing  question  of  our  national  life. 
So  deftly  was  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  mighty  thought 
concealed  beneath  the  waves  which  the  gusts  of  party 
passion  stirred  upon  the  surfece,  that  many  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  in  our  destiny  little  dreamed  that  they 
were  borne  on  to  victory  by  its  power  or  drawn  down 
to  oblivion  by  its  undertow. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  this  great 
conflict  of  ideas  as  simply  a  series  of  partisan  successes 
and  defeats.  In  truth,  no  great  principle  ever  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  polity  of  a  republic  so  independently  of  all 
party  influence  and  favor  in  its  growth  and  development 
as  the  movement  in  the  United  States  for  the  abolition  of 
«laver>'.  For  many  years  it  was  outside  of  all  parties, 
yet  underneath  every  political  organization.  It  had  few 
professed  advocates ;  yet  it  colored  with  its  intensity 
every  public  life.  Long  before  it  had  become  a  recog- 
nized political  power  in  the  nation,  it  had  entered 
the  pulpit,  the  home,  the  school,  and  had  stimulated 
thought  to  a  point  never  before  paralleled  in  history. 
The  struggle  it  inaugurated  was  pre-eminently  a  con- 
flict of  ideas,  and  the  field  on  which  it  was  fought 
covered  almost  the  entire  domain  of  human  knowledge. 
Every  physical  scientist,  from  Agassiz  down  to  the 
half-taught  quack  of  the  country  cross-roads,  had  an 
opinion  by  which  he  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall  as  to 
the  comparative  capacity  of  the  African  and  Caucasian 
races.  In  defense  of  his  special  theory  was  always  ar- 
rayed his  professional  pride  and  not  seldom  his  pro- 
fessional spite. 

The  archffiologist  exhausted  the  lore  of  history,  tra- 
dition and  scientific  guesswork  to  prove  or  disprove 
^e  negro's  capacity  for  self-direction  and  self-controL 
The  political  economist  faced  his  fellow  scientist  in  the 
struggle  to  show  that  Cotton  was  King,  and  that  the 
king  could  only  be  made  regnant  by  the  slave's  labor. 
The  theologians  hurled  tomes  of  learning  at  each  other's 
heads,  proving  and  disproving  more  doctrine  from  Scrip- 
ture than  the  most  inspired  of  the  prophets  had  ever 
forecasted. 

Its  growth  was  not  only  extra-pohtical,  but  it  grew  in 
spite  of  parties.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  first 
petition  in  regard  to  slavery  was  presented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  number  of  people  who 
were  distinctly  opposed  to  it — who  actually  regarded  it 
as  a  wrong  toward  the  slave — was  very  insignificant.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  were  five  thousand  such  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were 
that  number  in  the  whole  nation.     There  were  many 


who  believed  it  an  evil  to  the  white  race,  and  others 
who  thought  it  only  a  choice  of  evils,  but  the  number  who 
actually  regarded  the  negro  as  a  man,  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  white  manhood, 
was  excessively  small  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  and  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Both  parties  shunned  the  mighty  problems  it  in- 
voled.  Even  the  splendid  powers  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  were  sufficient  only  to  make  the  r^ht  of  pe- 
tition an  uncertain  and  dubious  issue.  The  one  party 
not  only  openly  declared  against  the  assailability  of 
slavery,  but  in  the  main,  insisted  that  it  was  the  ne- 
cessary and  normal  condition  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  population.  To  this  party  the  Anti-Slaver}- 
movement  was  wrong  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposing  party,  while  deprecat- 
ing slavery  as  an  evil,  deprecated  still  more  all  move- 
ment looking  toward  its  extinction.  The  one  denounced 
the  very  existence  of  the  movement ;  the  other  hesi- 
tatingly courted  its  support  and  thought  its  advocates 
unreasonable  when  they  demanded  more  than  bare  tole- 
ration at  its  hands.  The  one  actively  proclaimed  and 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  slave-owners ;  the  other 
mildly  questioned  the  extent  of  them  but  stubbornly 
reiused  to  recognize  any  right  attaching  to  the  slave. 
Each  party  fought  the  other  manfully  on  most  questions, 
but  joined  hands  in  putting  down  the  heresy  that 
a  black  skin  ever  aflbrded  lodgement  for  inalienable 
right. 

The  South  was  *'  solid,"  even  then.  It  had  two  par- 
ties, but  only  one  political  creed.  Each  party  had  a 
*'  Southern  wing,"  and,  so  far  as  this  question  was  con- 
cerned, they  might  have  swapped  "  wings  "  and  the  dif- 
ference hardly  have  been  perceptible.  Instead  of  being 
the  creature  of  party,  it  was  the  heie  noire  of  all  parties. 
The  one  declared  that  such  an  idea  was  treasonable  and 
dangerous ;  the  other  that  it  was  impracticable  and  ab- 
surd. Between  the  two  the  choice  was  not  great.  The 
one  favored  slavery  and  the  other  would  not  advocate 
freedom. 

A  like  anomaly  presented  itself  in  the  church.  One 
ecclesiastical  body  undertook  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
its  founder  as  a  vital  element  of  Christian  faith,  and 
was  rent  asunder  in  the  convulsion  that  followed.  Other 
bodies  of  a  less  homogeneous  character  displayed  the 
most  amazing  contradictions  of  dogma.  In  the  same 
town,  one  pulpit  thundered  in  behalf  of  slavery  and  an- 
other, of  the  same  faith,  promulgated  the  doctrine  of 
human  liberty  and  equality. 

Commerce,  as  usual,  was  with  the  majority,  and  fa- 
vored the  staXtis  quo.  Cotton  was  King,  on  'Change  at 
least,  and  he  who  spun  and  wove  bowed  obedient  to  its 
mandate.  Trade  seeks  peaceful  highways,  and  the 
trafficker  avoids  every  element  of  uncertainty  that  can 
be  eliminated  from  his  estimate  of  the  future.  So  Com- 
merce joined  hands  with  Politics  and  Religion  and  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new  movement. 

Yet  still  it  grew.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  history  than  its  growth.  Despite  its  burdens  of  pre- 
dicted disaster,  of  irreligious  tone,  f  commercial  dis- 
trust, of  scientific  absurdity,  of  political  animosity — 
despite  all  this,  it  grew  like  the  oak  hid  in  the  acorn 
and  pressed  down  by  the  rock — silently,  imperceptibly, 
none  could  guess  in  what  direction,  but  always  toward 
the  light. 

Strangely  enough,  too,  it  grew  in  streaks  and  spots. 
It  did  not  follow  geographical  or  State  lines.  It  took 
root  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  and  never  found  lodge- 
ment on  the  other.  One  bank  of  a  river  was  anti-slavery 
in  sentiment,  while  that  a  bowshot  away  was  bitterly 
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hostile  to  the  last.  One  end  of  a  street  was  for  and 
the  other  against  the  dognia.  So,  too,  one  could  judge 
nothing  from  the  antecedents  of  parties  in  regai-d  to 
their  course  upon  this  question.  The  New  England 
Brahmin  and  the  nameless  shoemaker's  son  struck 
hands  in  advocacy  of  the  doctrine.  Here  would  be  found 
a  community  devoutly  in  earnest  in  the  battle  for  lib- 
erty, while  all  around  it  sneered  at  the  notion  of  right 
attaching  to  ebon-hued  humanity.  The  most  trivial 
incident  turned  men  who  carried  with  them  whole 
communities.  A  traveler  by  chance  saw  an  assemblage 
of  men  and  women  refused  admission  to  a  public  hall, 
because  they  proposed  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  human 
liberty.  He  offered  them  his  house  as  a  refuge  of  free 
thought,  rode  all  night  to  prepare  for  their  coming,  and 
from  that  day  the  voice  and  pen  of  Garret  Smith  rested 
not  until  slavery  was  no  more. 

Its  early  advocates  were  men  and  women  of  profound 
convictions.  The  opprobrium  attaching  to  the  name  of 
Abolitionist  had  no  charm  for  the  demagogue.  The 
man  who  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  odious  dogma 
must  needs  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Even 
the  South,  which  honestly  and  naturally  regarded  this 
movement  with  hate  and  horror,  could  not  but  admit 
its  sincerity.  They  accounted  it  fanaticism — cruel, 
harsh  fanaticism — but  they  could  attribute  no  self- 
ish or  unworthy  motives  to  its  advocates.  The 
only  approach  to  such  imputation  was  the  frequent 
claim  that  fanaticism  was  fanned  by  envy — that  the 
ease  and  abundance  of  the  South  stirred  the  envious 
hate  of  the  half-starved  New  Englander.  But  this 
was  the  raving  of  ignorance.  The  truth  is,  that 
upon  no  public  question  in  the  world's  history  have 
a  whole  people  ever  been  so  intensely  sincere  in  their 
(ionvictions.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena  of  that  day  be  explained.  Of 
course,  both  sides  misunderstood  and  misappreciated 
each  other.  The  Anti-Slavery  leaders  thought,  spoke 
and  wrote  ;  were  beaten,  incarcerated  and  maligned, 
until  they  could  not  conceive  that  those  who  advocated 
the  preservation  and  continuance  of  an  evil  that  grew 
blacker  with  every  ray  of  light  thrown  upon  its  real 
character,  could  be  moved  by  other  than  base  and  self- 
ish considerations.  The  slaveholder,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  looked  upon  slavery  as  upon  any  other  incident 
of  his  accustomed  life,  regarding  it  as  an  institution 
not  altogether  perfect  and  in  all  respects  admirable, 
but  intinitely  superior  to  any  condition  of  society 
likely  to  be  formed  of  the  same  elements,  considered  the 
mere  agitation  of  the  question  as  an  unlawful  infringe- 
ment of  his  sacred  right  of  private  property.  To  his 
mind,  the  nation  was  a  simple  confederation  which  he 
had  entered  clothed  with  certain  powers,  among  which 
was  the  right  to  control  and  manage  his  own  property 
in  such  manner  as  he  chose.  This  was  in  his  eyes  a 
guaranty  which  all  the  land  had  pledged  its  honor  and 
power  to  sustain.  That  the  slave  had  a  right  that 
might  conflict  with  his  he  did  not  dream.  His  father 
and  his  father's  father  back  to  the  dawn  of  history  had 
held  slaves  or  been  slaves.  He  was  right,  too.  The 
weight  of  authority  was  with  him.  Leaving  aside  the 
New  Testament,  the  literature  of  personal  liberty  was 
very  light  when  Garrison  dipped  his  pen  in  fire  for  its 
advocacy.  Even  in  this,  the  lesson  of  comfort  given  to 
the  poor  "  doulos"  was,  by  interpretation,  made  to  over- 
'  weigh  the  vision  of  the  "  common  and  unclean"  that 
came  to  Peter,  the  declaration  of  Paul  that  the  Clu-is- 
tian  idea  recognized  neither  "bond  nor  free,"  and 
the  whole  lesson  of  the  Master's  life.  The  whole 
doctrine  was  an  innovation.     One  little  island,  in  its  re- 


bound from  the  pains  of  foreign  thraldom,  had  given  to 
its  soil  the  magic  power  to  dissolve  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  by  instant  contact.  But  even  her  dependencies 
were  yet  ruled  by  the  lash,  and  the  slaves'  labor  yet 
filled  the  coffers  of  her  merchant  princes.  Aye,  it  was 
from  her  that  he  had  received  his  heritage  of  bondsmen 
and  the  right  to  hold  and  use  them  as  he  chose.  Con- 
firmed by  generations,  extending  over  one-third  of  the 
Republic,  and  affecting,  not  only  every  one  who  owned  a 
slave  but  every  one  who  dwelt  within  the  zone  where 
the  African  race  constituted  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all 
efforts  to  change  this  established  relation  or  interfere 
with  the  right  confirmed  by  a  prescription  which  might 
well  defy  the  law's  severest  test,  were  regarded  as  in- 
cendiary and,  lacking  a  selfish  motive  in  their  promoters, 
were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  a  fanaticism  "  moved 
and  instigated  by  the  Devil." 

There  are  some  phases  of  this  struggle  for  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  account.  Among  these  was  the 
intensity  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the  advocacy  of 
anti-slavery  principles  at  the  North.  There  was  no  per- 
sonal interest  to  excuse  or  justify  this.  The  mere  rw 
inertia  of  the  public  mind,  which  is  of  course  opposed 
to  change,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  its  rancor.  Ta 
be  an  "  Abolitionist  '*  was  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
in  almost  all  localities,  with  clearly-expressed  disfavor 
in  a  majority  of  cases  and  with  absolute  hostility  in  not 
a  few.  Men  and  women  were  mobbed  in  quiet  country 
towns  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  northern  verge 
of  slave  territory,  for  simply  avowing  the  belief  tliat 
slavery  was  an  unrighteous  and  an  evil  thing  and  should 
be  abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  was 
done,  too,  by  quiet,  earnest,  moral  people,  who  would 
have  looked  with  horror  upon  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  private  opinion  on  any  other  subject. 

As  the  struggle  grew  more  general  it  became  also 
more  bitter.  The  feeling  in  its  fiivor  grew  stronger  year 
by  year,  its  adversaries  more  numerous  and  the  war  of 
words  more  universal.  Despite  the  protests  and  clamor 
of  parties,  the  question  began  to  color  all  political  contro- 
versy. Without  ever  having  been  distinctly  recognized, 
it  was  the  underlying  motive  of  almost  every  political 
act.  The  growing  army  of  Abolitionists  was  made  up 
of  men  whose  convictions  made  them  valuable  allies  and 
dangerous  enemies.  They  had  little  regard  for  party 
lines  and  still  less  for  party  platforms.  Their  one  idea 
swallowed  up  all  others.  To  this  they  subordinated  all 
other  political  considerations.  Whatever  moved  the 
wheels  of  progress  toward  the  goal  of  liberty  by  even  a 
hair's  breadth,  that  they  favored.  Whatever  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  one  desire,  that 
they  hated  and  opposed. 

So  it  was  that  they  formed  strange  alliances.  In  one 
State  they  aided  the  Whigs  and  in  another  the  Demo- 
crats ;  but,  whatever  the  specific  result,  in  all  cases  they 
gained  something  by  the  continuous  discussion  of  the 
question  which  controlled  their  action.  As  a  rule,  the 
Whigs  were  supposed  to  lean  toward  the  party  of  liberty 
and  the  Democrats  to  incline  themselves  toward  the  sup- 
porters of  slavery.  The  oflicial  utterances  of  the  former 
were  intended  to  conciliate  the  Free-Soil  element  with- 
out offending  any  more  than  was  unavoidable  the  pro- 
slavery  wing  of  the  party.  The  latter  sought  to  achieve 
success  by  conciliating  the  Slave  Power,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  stigmatizing  in  the  severest  terms  the  Abo- 
litionists. Yet  in  its  early  struggles  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  was  very  largely  reinforced  from  Democratic 
ranks,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  its  political 
leaders  came  originally  from  that  party. 
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The  great  leaders  of  it  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
movement — those  who  planned  its  campaigns  among  the 
people  and  fought  its  battles  in  the  forum  of  conscience 
— belonged  to  no  party.  To  them  individual  liberty 
and  its  proper  guarantees  were  above  all  things  in  im- 
portance. They  had  no  other  aim,  no  ulterior  purpose. 
They  rightly  named  themselves  in  their  first  party  con- 
vention— a  weak  and  beggarly  af£a,ir  so  far  as  numbers 
or  great  names  were  concerned — the  Liberty  Party. 
One  great  thought  absorbed  them.  Outside  of  this  they 
were  nothing.  Already  their  names  are  falling  into  ob- 
scurity. Their  work  accomplished,  the  world  has  no 
more  use  for  them.     Tliey  are  the  worn  instruments 


which  the  Master  Workman  lays  aside  when  they  have 
served  His  purpose. 

To  the  whole  land,  however,  this  struggle  was  the 
great  impulse  to  thought.  No  mind  could  slumber  in 
the  fever  heat  it  brought.  Every  soul  was  wrought  up 
to  its  best  and  brightest  in  assault  or  defense.  There 
was  no  middle  ground.  Those  who  stood  by  and  fel- 
tered  were  ground  to  powder.  The  greatest  was  as  the 
least  before  the  onward  sweeping  avalanche.  One  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  the  greatest  of  leaders  was  tram- 
pled in  the  mire.  One  moment's  inspiration,  and  a 
pigmy  was  thrust  over  the  heads  of  all  into  the  leader's 
place.  Men  were  nothing — the  one  great  thought  was  all. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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If  there  is  one  current  expression  more  intrinsically 
vulgar  than  another,  it  is  to  talk  of  "making  a  show," 
when  ncft  to  ma^e  a  show,  not  to  be  conspicuous,  not  to 
draw  special  attention  to  ourselves,  is  the  very  essence 
of  good  breeding.  Dr.  Johnson  found  that  woman  well- 
dressed  whose  clothes  he  could  not  remember.  How  the 
old  bear  would  have  growled  over  some  of  the  watering- 
place  toilets  of  to-day.  Not  that  one  would  object  to  a 
certain  bright  and  festal  aspect,  which  belongs  to  the 
place  and  the  time,  as  roses  belong  to  the  summer.  But 
to  strive  to  outshine  one's  neighbors,  or  to  dress  for  a 
watering-place  hotel  as  if  it  were  the  Queen's  Drawing- 
room,  is  the  height  of  vulgarity. 

As  the  newsboy  said,  "  You  pays  your  money,  and 
you  takes  your  choice."  You  can  be  lonely  and  happy 
and  free  from  care  at  some  quiet  haunt  in  the  country, 
or  at  the  seaside ;  or  you  can  pack  your  Saratoga  trunks 
and  go  on,  through  the  heats  of  July  and  August,  with 
all  the  social  excitements  and  fatigues  of  the  winter.  If 
you  go  to  the  quiet  place,  the  formalities  of  etiquette 
may  be  left  behind ;  but  mother  nature,  with  her  self- 
possession  and  reserve,  will  teach  you  good  breeding. 
Nature  brings  up  her  maiden  well. 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place,  , 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

But  if,  to  this  high  breeding  of  mother  nature — these 
-charms  which  Wordsworth  sings — ^you  prefer  the  fri- 
volities of  society  and  the  Saratoga  trunks,  then  will  I 
whisper  in  your  sea-shell  ears  a  caution,  ''All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters."  Watering  places  have  more  than 
once  proved  full  of  danger  to  the  unsuspecting.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
that  cordiality  of  demeanor  that  belongs  to  the  place 
and  the  manner  of  life  there,  and  yet  to  preserve  intact 
the  delicacy  of  personal  reserve,  and  to  keep  undesirable 
2icquaintances  at  a  dignified  distance. 

By  undesirable  acquaintances,  believe  me,  I  do  not 


mean  those  whose  Saratoga  trunks  are  not  full,  and 
whose  only  carriage  is  the  watering-place  omnibus.  I 
have  seen  governesses  just  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  fashionable  society  into  which  they  had  been  brought 
for  other  people's  convenience — to  play  accompaniments 
for  willful  rosebuds  or  watch  over  wayward  children — 
who  seemed  to  me  far  better  worth  knowing  and  more 
interesting  than  were  their  employers.  Neither  are 
quiet  little  ladies,  or  shy  men,  who  have  gone  to  look  on 
at  the  gay  pageant,  among  the  dangerous  and  detri- 
mental. But  a  watering  place  is  the  natural  haunt  of 
the  human  shark,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Counts 
who  are  no  counts  go  there — peers  whose  pedigree  is  a 
fiction — women  whose  reputations  are  as  much  of  the 
past  as  are  their  complexions,  and  who  are  making  a 
last  struggle  for  social  life.  To  guard  against  these — to 
distinguish  paste  from  diamonds,  false  from  true,  re- 
quires some  social  experience ;  and  a  young  girl  cannot 
be  too  careful  whose  acquaintance  she  makes  ;  nor  can 
her  natural  guardians  watch  over  her  too  zealously. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  withhold  one's- 
self  from  the  common  life  of  a  watering-place.  If  you 
go  there  at  all,  it  should  be  to  contribute  your  quota  to 
the  general  fund  of  entertainment.  It  is  churlish  to  re- 
fuse to  sing  if  you  have  a  nightingale  in  your  throat, 
or  to  decline  to  dance,  or  to  convey  any  impression  of 
holding  yourself  apart  from  those  aroimd  you.  And 
even  in  the  very  haunts  of  fashion  and  frivolity  there  is 
room  for  all  sorts  of  feminine  sweetness. 

I  have  known  one  woman  of  pure  mind  and  kindly 
heart  and  fine  breeding  change  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  a  summer  hotel  into  something  higher  and  finer  by 
her  very  presence.  She  it  was  who  organized  private 
theatricals,  who  suggested  impromptu  dances  and  tab- 
leaux^ who  checked  gossip  by  the  charity  of  her  judg- 
ments, and  raised  the  tone  of  conversation  by  herself 
talking  of  worthy  themes.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
busy  promoting  of  other  people's  happiness,  she  found 
hours  of  every  day  in  which  to  live  her  own  life,  to  read 
her  favorite  books  and  to  write  her  letters. 

If  any  one  was  ill,  from  her  came  kind  inquiries  and 
pleasant  little  attentions.  She  could  have  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  but  she  chose,  in- 
stead, to  bring  out  the  best  powers  of  others.  If  popu- 
larity had  been  her  object  she  certainly  attained  it,  for 
she  was  the  one  person  whom  all  united  to  praise  ;  but 
not  for  that  had  she  striven.     The  grace  and  charm 
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which  pervaded  her  life  struck  their  roots  deeper  than 
any  desire  to  please.  They  came  from  a  wish  to  give 
pleasure^  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

At  a  watering-place,  a  lady  who  is  to  the  manner  bom 
will  avoid  dressing  conspicuously.  Low-necked  dresses 
or  necks  and  arms  veiled  only  by  the  thinnest  material 
are  not  in  good  taste  where  one  is  surrounded  by  stran- 
gers. It  has  been  said  that  no  nation  so  delights  to  live 
in  public  as  the  American ;  but  if  this  is  true,  there 
may  yet  exist,  while  living  publicly,  a  certain  avoidance 
of  pereonal  display.  To  dress  too  youthfully  is  a  bad 
thing  anywhere,  but  it  is  epecially  unwise  thus  to  pro- 
voke the  satirical  comments  of  the  crowd  at  a  summer 
resort.  That  French  writer  understood  his' world  who, 
in  giving  a  chapter  of  advice  to  women  who  wish  to 
charm,  exhorted  them  to  let  their  faces  be  younger  than 
their  toilets. 

"  Why  will  she  twine  her  wintry  curls  in  such  a  spring- 
like way  ?"  asked  Dr.  Holmes  in  writing  of  his  dear  un- 
married aunt ;  and,  alas,  it  is  a  question  that  comes  to 
our  lips  only  too  often.  The  woman  who  would  be 
charming  must  study  her  own  defects  as  carefully  as 
her  advantages,  since,  if  she  ignores  them,  other  people 
are  onlv  too  sure  to  remember. 


The  etiquette  of  watering-places  is  not  ceremonious. 
Introductions  are  more  easily  obtained  than  elsewhere, 
and  one  makes  acquaintances  on  piazzas  and  in  dining- 
rooms  without  even  the  ceremonv  of  a  presentation ; 
but  this  free-and-easy  acquaintanceship  should  have  its 
limii«4.  If  a  girl  dances  in  a  hotel  ball-room  with  a  man 
of  whom  she  really  knows  nothing,  except  that  he  ap- 
pears like  a  gentleman,  she  should  not  drive  or  walk 
with  any  one  about  whom  she  is  not  thon)ughly  in- 
formed. Married  ladies,  fortified  by  the  dignity  of  their 
position,  can  form  acquaintances  with  a  freedom  that 
should  never  be  permitted  to  the  rosebuds.  A  young 
girl's  reserve  is  one  of  her  deepest  charms.  She  should 
have  something  of  the  sensitive  plant  about  her  by  na- 
ture, and,  unless  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  bad 
school,  there  is  no  danger  of  her  forming  intimacies  too 
eusily. 

The  juHte  milieu  is  especially  the  law  of  the  watering- 
place,  and  she  who  would  go  through  this  social  ordeal 
with  credit  must  be  as  careful  to  maintain  her  own  es- 
sential dignity  as  she  is  not  to  hiurt  other  people's  self- 
love,  and  so  cast  a  gloom  on  the  general  festivity  by  any 
haughty  withdrawal  of  herself  from  the  stir  and  life 
going  on  about  her.  Louise  Chandlbh  Moulton. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  follow  for  a  time  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Thomas  Bendibow.  This  honest  and  pros- 
perous young  gentleman,  had  he  been  as  famiHar  with  the 
text  of  Shakspcare  as  he  was  with  those  of  some  other 
dramatic  authors^  might  have  compared  his  plight  to 
that  of  Prince  Hamlet,  when  the  noble  Dane  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse  at  the  scene  of  domestic  revolution 
which  followed  so  hard  upon  his  father's  decease. 
Though  never  exceptionally  dutiful  in  his  filial  relations, 
he  had  a  genuine  fondness  for  the  author  of  his  being, 
and  allowed  no  liberties  to  be  taken  with  his  name  and 
character  by  any  one  beside  himself.  But  since  the  re- 
ception at  the  house  of  the  Marquise  Desmoines,  and 
the  conversation  that  he  had  overheard  there,  his  men- 
tal attitude  had  undergone  a  dolorous  transformation. 
Whatever  his  other  failings,  Tom  had  always  possessed 
the  honesty  and  fearless  candor  that  belonged  to  his 
idea  of  a  gentleman,  and  had  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning his  father's  proficiency  in  the  ^me  virtues. 
Even  now  he  could  not  bring  himself  fully  to  adopt  the 
inferences  that  obtruded  themselves  upon  him.  Further 
information  might  modify  the  aspect  of  the  case.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  modification 
would  be  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  hindered  the 
young  gentleman  from  putting  it  to  the  test  Moreover, 
he  recoiled,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  from  directly 
questioning  his  father  on  a  subject  involving  the  latter's 
honor.  The  degradation  of  such  a  situation  would  be 
mutual.  Therefore  poor  Tom  nursed  his  despondency 
in  secret ;  when  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him,  as  an 
Illumination  from  on  high,  to  seek  sympathy  and  per- 
chance enlightenment  from  the  Marquise.  He  did  not 
give  this  inspiration  time  to  cool,  but  acted  upon  it  at 
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once.  With  his  ostensible  pui*])OM'  in  visiting  her  may 
have  mingled  another,  not  the  less  dear  because  not 
openly  avowed  ;  and  which  we,  as  well  as  he,  may  leave 
to  its  own  development.  So,  at  about  the  hour  when 
Merton  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Grant  were  having  their  in- 
terview in  the  lawyer's  office,  Thomas  Bendilww,  Es- 
quire, caused  himself  to  be  announced  at  Madame  Des- 
moines'. 

Perdita  was  in  a  delightful  humor.  She  had,  indeed, 
a  singularly  even  and  cheerful  temper,  the  result  of  an 
habitually  good  digestion  and  a  general  sense  of  the 
adequacy  of  her  means  to  her  ends.  Yet  she,  too,  had  her 
moments  of  especial  loveUness,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  with  her  hair 
drawn  up.  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  arranged  in  flat 
curls  on  her  forehead.  She  wore  a  thin,  black  silk  govni, 
charmingly  dispo.sed  about  the  throat  and  shoulders  ;  a 
book  lay  open  on  her  lap,  and  in  her  white  hands  she 
idly  held  a  piece  of  embroidery,  on  which  she  might  be 
supposed 'to  be  at  work,  though  in  reality  she  had 
taken  hardly  a  dozen  stitches  in  it  that  afternoon.  She 
was  languorous  and  dreamy. 

^*  Oh,  Tom  !"  she  said,  stretching  her  arms  above  her 
head,  and  parting  her  smiling  lips  in  a  pretty  yawn. 
*'  How  pleasant  to  see  you.  Poor  boy,  my  pleasure  is 
your  pain." 

**  Eh  ?  Why  do  you  say  that?"  he  demanded,  stop- 
ping midway  in  the  ceremonious  obeisance  he  was^ 
making. 

''  Your  face  told  me.  So  pale  and  sorrowful  I  Poor 
child,  what  is  it  ?"  , 

''I  am  not  a  child,  Madame  Desmoines,"  said  Tom 
with  dignity. 

"You  are  not  civil,  sir." 

''  Not  civil — to  vou  !" 
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"  It  is  not  civil  to  remind  a  lady  of  her  age.  I  like  to 
remember  the  time  when  you  and  I  were  children  to- 
gether, Tom,  and  to  forget  the  years  since  then." 

''Oh,  to  be  sure  I  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  way  ; 
and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,"  said  the  youth  repent- 
antly. *'  I  wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world, 
Perdita ;  upon  my  soul,  now,  I  wouldn't !  But  about 
my  being  a  child,  you  know — in  a  certain  way  I  shouldn't 
mind — for  your  s*ake,  I  mean,  so  that  you  needn't  im- 
agine you're  any  older.  But  in  another  way — ^as  a  mat- 
ter (^  &ct — of  course  I  can't  help  being  a  man,  and 
feeling  it.  And  in  that  way  I'd  like  you  to  feel  it,  too ; 
because  what  I  feel  for  you  isn't  at  all  what  a  child 
would  feel ;  and  ...  I  hope  you  understand  me  !" 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  what  you  say," 
responded  the  Marquise,  with  innocent  gravity,  ''  but 
I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  the  feeling  is  about.  Is  it 
about  yourself?" 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  a  fellow  alive  who  could  feel 
anything  about  himself  when  he's  with  you :  that  is, 
except  to  feel  that  he  felt  .  .  .  you  might  feel  ..." 

"There!  see  how  mysterious  you  are.  I'm  afraid 
you're  chaffing  me  !"  put  in  the  lady,  delivering  Tom  a 
glance  that  might  have  upset  an  ascetic  of  seventy. 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  bad,  and  I  can't  stand  it  I"  cried  Mr. 
Bendibow  with  a  groan.  Then  he  burst  out:  "'Tis 
you  I  feel  about,  Perdita  I  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it  I  I've  met  lots  of  women  in  my  life,  and — all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  never  a  woman  like  you,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  is  another  like  you  in  the  whole  world. 
And  if  you'd  only  .  .  .  look  here !  Can't  you  feel  that 
way  for  me  ?    Oh,  do  I" 

"  Oh  I  Tom,  is  it  really  about  me  ?"  cried  the  lovely 
Marquise,  in  the  tenderest  warble  of  a  voice.  She  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  gazed  at  him  with  hesitating 
wonder,  as  if,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  that  instant 
realized  the  fact  that  such  a  person  as  herself  existed  ; 
and  secondly,  was  struggling  to  comprehend  so  incredi- 
ble a  circumstance  as  that  another  person  should 
exist  who  could  regard  her  otherwise  than  with  indiffer- 
ence. Miranda  upon  Setebos  would  have  seemed  a  so- 
phisticated woman  of  the  world  beside  the  Marquise 
Desmoines  at  that  moment. 

Having  allowed  this  shaft  time  to  rankle,  she  pro- 
ceeded. "  But  why  do  you  ask  me  whether  I  feel  for 
you  ?  You  know  I  love  you,  Tom.  Have  I  ever  dis- 
guised it?" 

"Yoti  love  me?  O  Perdita!"  cried  the  gentleman, 
fairly  breaking  into  a  giggle  of  unanticipated  bliss. 

"Why,  who  could  help  loving  you ?" 

Tom  suddenly  became  grave,  with  a  momentary  mis- 
giving. "  But  you  understand  I  mean  marrying;,"  said 
he ;  "husband  and  wife,  you  know  I" 

She  replied  with  a  smile  of  radiant  sympathy,  "Ah ! 
well,  now  I  do  understand  you.  You  mean  to  marry, 
and  you  are  come  to  tell  me  all  about  it !  Sit  down  here 
beside  me  and  begin.  Is  she  worthy  of  you,  Tom  ?  But 
first,  tell  me  her  name !" 

"Her  name?"  faltered  Mr.  Bendibow.  ''Why,  it's 
—you !" 

"See  how  stupid  I  am!"  exclaimed  tlie  Marquise, 
laughing  with  an  air  of  perplexity.  "I  meant  to  ask 
you  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  you  intend  to  marry  ?" 

"Don't  I  tell  you  'tis  you?  Who  else,  since  we  both 
love — " 

The  Marquise  threw  up  her  hand ;  her  eyes  Hashed  : 
there  was  an  instant's  dead  silence.  Then  she  said  in  a 
low  voice  of  mingled  amazement  and  indignation,  "You, 
Thomas  Bendibow,  marry  me !"  And  she  added,  with 
a  tragic  tone  and  gesture,  "You  trifle  with  me,  sir !" 


"  'Pon  my  soul,  Perdita,"  asseverated  the  wretched 
Thomas,  quaking  at  he  knew  not  what,  "I  never  was 
ftirther  from  trifling  in  my  life.  I  mean  an  honest  thing, 
and  I  mean  it  with  all  my  heart.  And  I  can't  thixik 
what  you're  so  angry — " 

"You  have  shocked  me,  Tom — and  grieved  me!  I 
can't  tell  you  what  you've  made  me  suffer.  You — my 
brother — ^to  betray  your  sister's  confidence  and  twist  her 
words  like  that !  I  shall  never  trust  another  man  as 
long  as  I  live — no,  never  !" 

"But  I  never  thought  .  .  .  and  besides,  you're  not 
my  sister  at  all!"  stammered  Tom,  from  pale  becoming 
very  red.  You  know  that  my  father  is  no  more  yours 
than— than  I  am ;  nor  my  mother  neither  I  But  if  you 
don't  want  to  have  me,  you  should  put  it  on  some  fairer 
ground  than  that.  I  offered  you  the  most  a  man  can 
give  a  womai\ ;  and  I'm  in  right  dead  earnest,  too  I" 

The  Marquise,  having  played  out  her  little  comedy  to 
her  satisfoction,  was  now  ready  to  deal  with  her  victim 
on  a  less  fanciful  basis. 

"Sit  down  here,  Tom,"  she  said,  "and  look  at  me, 
my  dear.  Yes,  I  am  a  beautiful  woman ;  and  I  am 
wise :  at  least  ten  times  as  wise  as  you  will  ever  be. 
And  I've  seen  the  world — the  great  world;  and  .  .  . 
I'm  a  widow  I  All  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe  have 
made  love  to  me.  I  knew  you'd  fancy  you'd  lost  your 
heart  to  me  too ;  and  for  both  6ur  sakes  I  wished  the 
afl&ir  over  as  soon  as  possible.  You  could  no  more  be 
my  husband,  my  dear,  than  you  could  wear  the  moon 
on  your  watch-chain.  My  husband — if  I  ever  have  an- 
other—will be  a  man  wiser,  stronger,  and  handsomer 
than  I  am  :  a  man  who  can  rule  me  with  a  word  or  a 
look :  a  king  of  men — and  that's  more  than  a  king  ef 
nations.  How  near  do  you  come  to  being  such  a  man 
as  that  ?  You  and  I  might  go  to  church  together,  and 
a  priest  might  pronounce  the  marriage  service  over  us : 
but  it  would  take  more  than  a  priest  and  a  marriage 
service,  Tom,  to  make  you  and  me  man  and  wife  !  The 
man  who  can  be  my  husband  will  have  no  need  of  forms 
of  law  and  religion  to  keep  me  safe  ;  though  we'd  have 
those,  too,"  she  added  with  an  odd  smile,  "because  it's 
proper!" 

Tom  pulled  up  his  stock  ruefully,  and  strove  to  main- 
tain as  manly  a  bearing  as  possible.  "  I  know  I'm  no- 
thing very  great,"  he  said ;  "but  loving  a  woman  like 
you  makes  a  fellow  ever  so  much  better,  and  more  of  a 
fellow  than  he  was  before.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
maybe  I  wouldn't  have  dared  say  anything.  But  if  you 
won't  have  me,  Perdita,  I  suppose  ....  I  shall  have 
...  to  do  without  you  I  And  I  wish  I'd  never  been 
bom !    I  beg  your  pardon.    I  think  I'd  better  go  I" 

"  No ;  you  must  stay  until  you  are  happy,"  said  Per- 
dita, firmly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  youth's  arm  as  he 
was  about  to  rise.     At  her  touch  he  subsided,  helpless. 

"There's  something  you'll  enjoy  better  than  being 
my  husband,"  continued  the  Marquise,  looking  at  him 
kindly,  "  and  you'll  have  no  rivals  !  I  need  a  brother, 
Tom,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  a  husband.  I  want  a 
friend  ;  no  woman  can  be  my  friend,  and  no  man,  un- 
less you  will.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  pleasant  to 
be  my  friend  ?  Would  you  rather  be  that  or — nothing  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  want  if  I  can't  have  you.  I'm 
awfully  miserable.  Look  here — don't  marry  any  other 
fellow !  I  could  stand  anything  but  that !  Well,  I'll 
see  if  I  can  be  your  friend.  Better  break  my  heart  with 
you  than  away  fi'om  you,  I  suppose.  Only  I  won't  have 
you  call  me  your  brother — that  would  be  too  desperate  ! 
Look  here,  do  you  know  who  your  father  is  ?" 

" I  know  who  he  was." 

"  Well,  he  is  still.   He's  back  here.  Don't  you  know  ? 
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You  talked  with  him  long  enough  the  other  day.  Didn't 
he  tell  you?'' 

Perdita  lifted  her  head  high  and  looked  at  him  in- 
tently.    ''  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded. 

'*  Why,  old  Grant,  to  be  sure  I  Grantley  is  his  real 
name,  and  he  is  your  father." 

Perdita  looked  aside,  with  a  thoughtful  expression, 
and  said,  "  He  didn't  tell  me." 

'^Well,  heis." 

''Who  told  you  so?" 

'*  I  heard  my  father  and  Fillmore  saying  it  in  the  din- 
ing-room. That's  what's  been  plaguing  me  ever  since. 
I  hoped  yotf  d  know  about  it.  Because,  if  he's  the  thief 
and  scoundrel,  my  father  said,  why  isn't  he  arrested  ? 
Instead  of  that,  father  acts  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  him. 
'Tis  as  if  father  was  the  scoundrel  and  Grant  the  honest 
man.   I'd  ask  father  myself,  only  it  wouldn't  be  decent. " 

"  I  see  !"  murmured  Perdita,  meditating.  "  But  why 
did  he  not  tell  me  ?  It  may  be  an  imposture.  But  he 
would  have  no  motive  for  that.  Besides,  he  couldn't 
impose  on  Sir  Francis.  Yes,  it  does  seem  strange.  Let 
me  think." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  downcast,  fold- 
ing and  unfolding  the  work  in  her  lap.  She  had  evi- 
dently forgotten  all  about  Tom.  That  unfortunate  youth 
sat  staring  at  her  with  burning  eyes.  How  little  he 
cared  about  his  Mher,  or  anything  else,  in  comparison 
with  her  I  And  she  would  never  be  his.  Tom  sup- 
pressed a  groan  and  felt  the  hollowness  of  life.  He 
longed  to  do  something  extraordinary,  frantic,  heroic. 
Not  to  forget  himself  in  dissipation — he  loved  her  too 
truly  for  that,  but  to  rise  to  the  level  of  such  a  man  as 
might  worthily  possess  her.  Since  that  happiness  could 
never  be  his,  to  deserve  it  would  be  the  next  best  thing. 
And,  perhaps,  after  all,  no  achievement  could  be  so  ar- 
duous and  heroic  as  to  be  her  friend — her  true  and  un- 
selfish fViend.  Some  day  she  should  esteem  him  at  his 
true  value  and  thank  him.  She  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  a  child,  and  that  he  was  something 
more  than  a  brother.  Hereupon  Tom  felt  an  aching  in 
his  throat,  and  two  tears  trickled  down  Ms  face.  He 
surreptitiously  wiped  them  away. 

"Will  you  do  something  for  me,  my  dear?"  asked 
Perdita,  looking  up. 

Tom  nodded,  not  wishing  just  then  to  trust  his  voice. 

"This  thing  will  have  to  be  cleared  up  some  day," 
she  continued,  "  and  it  might  as  well  be  now.  You  can 
help  me  already,  you  see.  I  can  do  nothing  without  you. 
You  shall  be  my  Mend  and  my  confidant.  If  that  man 
is  my  father  I  must  see  him  again  and  find  out  .... 
whatever  he  has  to  tell  me." 


"  What  shall  you  do  when  you  find  out  ?" 

"  Then  we  can  consult  together,  since  we  are  both  in- 
terested." 

"If  there  should  be  anything  wrong  about  my 
father—" 

"  We  will  arrange  to  keep  it  secret.  Mr.  Grant — or 
whoever  he  is — cannot  profit  by  any  public  revelation, 
and  I'm  sure  I  wish  Sir  Francis  nothing  but  good.  I 
should  have  preferred  not  to  have  the  matter  come  up 
at  all,  and  I  told  Mr.  Grant  as  much  ;  but  I  must  know 
about  it,  since  others  do,  and  it  must  be  settled  defi- 
nitely." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Grant  and  tell  him  ....  or  stop  ! 
I'll  write  a  note  for  you  to  take  to  him.  You'll  find 
him,  I  suppose,  at  the  Lockharts'  house  in  Hammer- 
smith. Give  the  letter  only  into  his  own  hands.  Will 
you  do  that  for  me  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  die  for  you,  Perdita,"  was  his  reply, 
with  a  lack  of  outward  emphasis  that  made  it  impres- 
sive. 

She  glanced  sidelong  at  him  and  drew  in  her  breath 
with  a  half  sigh.  He  was  an  honest  fellow  and  he  loved 
her  truly.  Perhaps  she  was  sorry,  for  a  moment,  that 
she  could  not  love  him.  For  it  is  the  pleasure  of  &te  to 
turn  the  afl&irs  of  lovers  topsy-turvey ;  and  even  so 
redoubtable  a  Marquise  as  Perdita  might  one  day  find 
herself  discomfited  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
Tom  was  now.  However,  fate  is  fate  and  cannot  be  de- 
feated. 

She  followed  up  her  sigh  with  a  smile.  "  I  love  my- 
self too  well,"  she  said,  "  to  send  you  on  any  deadly 
errand.     Shall  I  write  the  note  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you'll  be  so  kind.  My  mare  needs  exercise 
and  I  shall  like  to  ride  over  to  Hammersmith  this  even- 
ing.    'Tis  not  six  o'clock  yet." 

So  Perdita  sat  down  and  wrote  her  letter  and  gave  it 
to  Tom,  and  also  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  But  he 
said,  "Not  yet,  if  you  please;  I  couldn't  kiss  it  the 
right  way." 

Perdita  said  nothing.  But  after  her  rejected  suitor 
had  departed  with  her  letter  stowed  away  in  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  she  looked  in  her  glass  and  murmured,  with 
a  queer  little  laugh. 

"  Is  that  a  blush  I  see  ?" 

Tom  marched  home  with  a  solemn  and  dignified  air, 
and,  having  caused  his  mare  to  be  saddled,  he  mounted 
her  and  set  out  toward  Hammersmith,  on  the  errand 
which,  neither  to  him  nor  to  Perdita,  seemed  to  involve 
any  deadly  peril. 

[to  bb  oontinubd.] 
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You  came  to  live  near  ua 

One  bpDQie  spriDg  day  ; 
The  next  eunshlDy  morning — 

A  morning  in  May— 
I  heard  you  a-gardenlnp 

Over  the  way. 

But  between,  like  Fate's  battlement, 

Grim  rose  the  wall, 
And  you  were  so  little, 

And  I  was  not  tall — 
Should  I  shout?    Would  you  answer? 
What  name  could  I  call  ? 


I  hated  the  man 

Who  had  built  the  wall  there. 
I  climbed  with  the  aid 

Of  a  venerable  chair— 
A  diminutive  Romeo 

Scaling  your  stair. 

The  ledge  I  laid  over. 
Ah,  such  a  wee  thing  I 

Like  a  restless  white  butterfly 
Light  on  the  wing ; 

Hair  gold  as  the  primrose 
That  blossomed  in  spring. 


Tour  rake  dropped,  your  sun-hat  slipped 

Off  your  bright  head. 
**  Are  you  the  boy  next  door  ?" 

You  solemnly  said. 
I  nodded,  slid  o'er  the  wall, 

Radiant  and  red. 

Oh,  my  wife,  in  Life's  garden 

We  linger  to-day ; 
Many  snows,  many  May-blooms 

Have  kissed  gold  to  gray, 
Since  I  wooed  my  wee  neighbor 

Over  the  way. 

K.  Trmplb  Mokk. 


MRS.  WHITAKER'S  DEAF  EAR. 


Mb8.  Whitaksr  was  deaf  in  one  ear.  It  was  her  right 
<ar,  and  it  was  stone  deaf. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  had  acquired  a  habit  of  sleeping  upon 
her  left  side,  with  her  deaf  ear  up,  and  this  had  often  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  her  husband,  who  was  nervous 
and  irritable,  while  she  was  a  woman  whose  calmness  and 
serenity  of  disposition  were  remarkable. 

Sleeping  with  her  deaf  ear  up  Mrs.  Whitaker  at  night  was 
rarely  distuibed  by  noises  which  robbed  her  husband  of 
his  rest.  The  hum  of  the  mosquitoes  which  maddened  him 
was  not  heard  by  her.  A  passing  thunder  storm  which 
roused  him  in  a  summer  night  and  sent  him  flying  about 
to  close  the  windows  would  leave  her  in  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  existence.  The  noises  in  the  street  and 
the  rattling  of  the  window-sashes  upon  windy  nights  f^ 
quently  filled  Mr.  Whitaker  with  vexation  as  they  deprived 
him  of  sleep ;  but  his  wife  slumbered  sweetly  on  and 
heard  them  not.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happened  that  she  heard 
the  crying  of  the  baby  until  Mr.  Whitaker,  indignant  at 
its  refusal  to  go  to  sleep,  would  rouse  her  by  shaking  her, 
and  would  ask  her  to  try  to  soothe  the  little  one. 

Mr.  Whitaker  had  often  remonstrated  with  his  wife 
about  this  habit  of  sleeping  with  her  deaf  ear  up,  and  she 
had  often  replied  good-humoredly  with  a  promise  to  try  to 
remember  to  break  herself  of  it,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
continued  to  cling  to  her. 

One  night  in  winter  time  Mr.  Whitaker  sat  up  in  his 
library  till  a  late  hour  reading  a  book  in  which  he  was 
very  much  interested.  His  wife  retired  early.  Mr.  Whita- 
ker finally  closed  his  book,  and  after  locking  the  front  door 
went  down  in  the  cellar,  in  accordance  with  his  custom, 
to  see  if  the  furnace  fire  had  been  fixed  properly  for  the 
night.  While  he  was  poking  it  a  gust  of  wind  came 
through  the  screen  upon  one  of  the  cellar  windows  and 
slammed  the  door  leading  into  the  back  hallway  above, 
through  which  he  had  come.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Whita- 
ker did  not  t}iink  of  the  matter  particularly,  but  suddenly 
he  remembered  that  he  had  put  a  spiing  lock  on  the  other 
side  of  that  door,  and  the  thought  struck  him  that  the 
catch  might  possibly  be  down.  He  ascended  the  stairs 
and  tried  the  door.  The  catch  was  down ;  and  he  had  no 
key.  He  was  locked  in  the  cellar,  for  the  key  of  the  out- 
cellar  door  he  knew  was  in  the  kitchen. 

He  could  hardly  think  what  he  had  better  do  about  the 
matter,  but  finally  he  concluded  to  try  to  make  his  wife 
hear  him  and  come  to  his  rescue.  He  seized  the  long  and 
heavy  furnace  poker,  and  inserting  the  crook  of  it  above 
the  bell-wire  that  ran  along  the  joist  of  the  cellar  ceiling 
he  pulled.  The  bell  jangled  loudly,  but  it  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  in  the  front  room  in  the 
second  story.  Would  she  hear  it  ?  He  pulled  the  wire 
again,  twice  ;  then  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  waited. 
There  was  no  response.  It  then  flashed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  imprisoned  man  that  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  probably 
sleeping  with  the  deaf  ear  up. 

This  increased  his  growing  irritation,  and  he  pulled  the 
bell-wire  with  the  poker  fifteen  or  twenty  times. 

''I  could  hear  that  a  mile  from  here  if  I  were  deaf  as  a 
post  !'*  he  exclaimed  as  he  threw  the  poker  on  the  floor 
and  took  his  seat  again,  with  the  bell  still  vibrating. 

But  Mrs.  Whitaker  did  not  hear  the  noise,  for  no  sound 
of  her  coming  reached  the  ears  of  her  impatient  and  in- 
dignant husband. 

He  grew  angrier  every  moment.  He  felt  a  sense  of  in- 
justice. It  seemed  unkind,  inhuman  for  his.  wife  to  be 
sleeping  away  calmly  up  stairs  while  he  was  locked  up  in 
the  dismal  recesses  of  the  cellar. 

"Pll  make  her  hear  me  or  V\\  break  something,**  he  ex- 
elaimed,  seizing  the  poker  and  hooking  it  upon  the  bell- 
wire.     Then  he  pulled  the  wire  with  such  Airious  energy 


that  he  broke  it,  and  the  jangling  of  the  bell  died  away 
into  silence. 

^*It  is  little  short  of  scandalous,**  said  Mr.  Whitaker  in 
a  rage.  **I  have  spoken  so  often  to  Ellen  about  sleeping 
with  her  deaf  ear  up,  that  it  looks  like  malice,  deliberate 
fiendish  malice  when  she  persists  in  doing  it.** 

What  should  he  do  next  ?  He  could  not  stay  in  the  cel- 
lar all  night,  and  he  did  not  like  to  batter  down  the  door 
with  the  poker.  A  happy  thought !  He  went  to  the  fur- 
nace and  with  the  help  of  the  hatchet  from  the  kindling- 
wood  pile  he  cut  the  tin  flue  which  conveyed  the  heat  up 
to  Mrs.  Whitaker's  room.  Certainly  he  could  compel  her 
to  hear  him  now.  He  put  his  mouth  to  the  broken  flue 
and  called  '' El-len— El-len  I**  Then  he  stopped  and  list- 
ened. He  thought  he  could  hear  Ellen  breathing  softly  in 
her  sleep,  but  he  was  not  certain.  He  called  again  more 
loudly,  and  then  put  his  fingers  in  his  moutli  and  whistled. 
''Probably  I  can  wake  the  baby  anyhow,  and  the  baby 
will  wake  her,**  he  said;  but  no  response  came  down  the 
flue.  The  baby  seemed  to  be  sleeping  with  almost  super- 
natural soundness,  and,  manifestly,  Mrs.  Whitaker  had 
her  deaf  ear  up. 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage. 
"A  woman,'*  he  said,  ''who  would  treat  her  husband 
in  such  a  manner  as  this,  is  capable  of  anything.  Either 
Ellen  will  stop  sleeping  with  her  deaf  ear  up  or  we  will 
separate.**  A  third  time  he  applied  his  lips  to  the  tin 
pipe  and  bawled  into  it  until  he  was  hoarse.  He  thought 
he  heard  his  spouse  walking  across  the  fioor,  but  when  he 
called  again  there  was  no  response,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  mistaken. 

The  soul  of  Mr.  Whitaker  was  filled  with  gloom.  In  his 
anger  he  indulged  in  sardonic  humor.  "I  suppose  she 
rather  relishes  having  me  down  in  the  cellar  here  all  night ; 
it  is  a  good  joke  I  But  let  her  take  care  I  She  may  laugh 
upon  the  other  side  of  her  mouth  before  we  are  done  with 
this  business  !**    And  he  laughed  a  wild  and  bitter  laugh. 

Poor  Mrs.  Whitaker,  sleeping  sweetly  up-stairs,  in  per- 
fect unconsciousness,  would  have  been  deeply  pained  to 
learn  how  gravely  her  husband  wronged  her. 

"I  must  get  out  of  here  somehow  or  other,**  said  Mr. 
Whitaker.  *'The  window  is  small,  but  I  can  crawl  through 
it  I  reckon,  if  I  try.** 

He  unhooked  the  frame  containing  the  wire  screen 
which  protected  the  window  and  pushed  it  outward.  Then 
procuring  a  wash  tub  and  climbing  from  it  to  the  window 
sill  he  thrust  his  head  out  and  dragged  his  body  through. 
When  he  reached  the  front  pavement  his  face  was  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  his  clothes  with  coal  dust ;  but  he  ex- 
ulted ir  he  thought  that  he  was  a  free  man. 

He  took  his  dead-latch  key  from  his  pocket  and  was 
about  to  try  to  open  the  front  door,  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  locked  the  door  and  put  up  the  chain  bolt. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  ring  the  bell.  The  wire  was 
broken,  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  wouldn*t  hear  the  bell  if  the 
wire  hadn*t  been  broken.  There  was  but  one  last  hope  of 
making  her  hear,  and  that  was  by  throwing  gravel  stones 
against  the  window.  Mr.  Whitaker  tried  the  experiment. 
The  first  handful  produced  no  efiect.  The  sleeper  did  not 
hear  it.  Neither  did  she  hear  the  second  handfrd,  nor  the 
third,  nor  the  tenth,  which  was  dashed  against  the  glass 
with  such  violence  that  Mr.  Whitaker  expected  to  see  it 
shivered  to  fragments. 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  at  his  wit*s  end.  There  was  a  faint 
light  burning  in  the  room,  and  as  he  looked  up  at  it  and 
thought  of  his  wife  slumbering  quietly  on  while  he  was 
in  such  great  trouble,  his  wrath  grew  so  fierce  that  he  felt 
capable  of  doing  something  really  terrible.  But  what  should 
he  do  ?  The  poor  lady  was  as  much  beyond  his  reach,  for 
the  time,  as  if  she  had  been  in  China.     He  thought  for  a 
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moment  of  trying  to  borrow  a  ladder ;  but  where  could  he 
get  a  ladder  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  No  ;  as  his  sense 
of  personal  injury  deepened  he  more  and  more  flrmly  re- 
solved that  he  would  punish  Ellen  somehow  or  other  for 
her  indifference.  As  he  could  not  obtain  admission  to  his 
own  house,  why  should  he  not  fly  ?  Why  should  he  not 
go  off  somewhere  and  give  his  wife  something  to  worry 
over  in  repayment  for  all  the  wrong  she  had  inflicted  upon 
him  by  persisting,  against  his  earnest  and  repeated  remon- 
strance, in  sleeping  with  her  deaf  ear  up  ? 

Mr.  Whitaker  turned  passionately  away  from  the  house 
and  walked  rapidly  down  the  sti-eet.  He  had  no  particular 
destination  in  his  mind,  but  he  hurried  along  with  a  vague 
notion  that  he  might  perhaps  go  to  a  hotel  when  he  felt 
calmer.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  to  the  railroad  d^pdt 
not  far  f^om  his  dwelling.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
as  he  looked  at  it  he  remembered  that  a  train  started  for 
New  York  at  midnight.  He  walked  into  the  waiting  room. 
The  minute  hand  on  the  huge  marble  clock  indicated  three 
or  four  minutes  of  twelve.  Mr.  Whitaker  rushed  up  to 
the  ticket  office  and  bought  a  ticket  for  New  York.  Then 
he  huriied  into  the  car  and  took  a  seat.  He  had  upon  his 
head  his  velvet  smoking-cap,  so  that  his  appearance  did 
not  excite  remark.  Presently  the  train  started,  and  Mr. 
Whitaker  actually  felt  a  kind  of  malicious  joy  as  he  thought 
he  would  soon  be  far  away  from  his  wife. 

It  was  a  slow  train,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think, 
and  as  he  thought  his  passion  began  to  cool,  and  the  con- 
viction began  to  press  in  upon  him  that  he  had  been  be- 
having very  foolishly.  How  absuixi  it  was  to  blame  poor 
Ellen  because  he  had  locked  himself  in  the  cellar  I  He 
pictured  her  lying  by  the  side  of  the  baby,  calm  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  still  sitting  in  the  library.  This  recalled 
to  hiB  mind  her  deaf  ear  and  her  fondness  for  sleeping 
with  it  up.  Then  he  had  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  he 
began  to  grow  angry  again.  But  this  was  a  mere  flash. 
Steadily  he  advanced  toward  a  more  reasonable  view  of 
the  situation,  and  as  he  did  so  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  a  great  **ct  of  folly  to  go  all  the  way  to  New  York.  He 
asked  the  conductor  the  name  of  the  next  station.  It  was 
Bristol.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  get  out  there  and  to  go 
home  early  in  the  morning.  He  really  felt  badly  to  think 
how  much  alarmed  and  distressed  his  wife  would  be  when 
she  discovered  his  absence. 

When  he  stepped  from  the  train  at  Bristol  rain  was  fall- 
ing quite  rapidly,  and  one  feeble  light  in  front  of  the  sta- 
tion shone  through  the  deep  darkness.  Mr.  Whitaker 
inquired  of  the  man  upon  the  platform  the  way  to  a  hotel, 
and  then  he  started  to  go  to  it.  In  descending  the  wet 
and  slippery  steps  of  the  platform  he  lost  his  footing  and 
fell.  He  was  very  much  hurt  and  found  that  he  could  not 
rise.  He  called  for  help,  and  when  the  railroad  man — the 
only  man  who  was  anywhere  about— came  to  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  further  assistance  would  be  required,  for  Mr. 
Whitaker' s  leg  was  broken. 

The  man  soon  brought  three  other  men,  and  placing  the 
hurt  man  upon  a  board  they  carried  him  to  the  hotel  and 
sent  for  a  doctor. 

If  Mr.  Whitaker,  sitting  in  the  car,  had  thought  him- 
self a  very  foolish  man,  what  did  Mr.  Whitaker,  lying  far 
away  from  home  in  a  wretched  hotel,  with  his  leg  broken, 
think  of  himself?  Mr.  Whitaker  thought  that  if  there 
was  a  colossal  idiot  on  this  earth,  he  w^as  that  personage. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  sent  a  telegram  to  his  wife, 
urging  her  to  come  to  him  at  once,  and  right  speedily 
came  a  reply  from  her,  saying  that  she  would  take  the 
train  which  ordinarily  reached  Bristol  at  nine  o'clock. 

From  the  window  of  his  bedroom  in  the  hotel  the  invalid 
could  see  the  station  and  the  railroad,  and  as  he  watched 
them,  while  he  longed  for  the  train  to  come,  he  tried  to 
arrange  in  his  mind,  for  his  wife,  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct  which  would  present  it  in  the  best  possible  light. 

Senseless  anger  is  one  of  the  thin<,rs  that  defles  ju8tiflca> 


tion,  and  a  man's  very  sense  that  his  wife's  love  makes  her 
capacity  for  forgiveness  almost  illimitable  only  tends  to 
deepen  his  shame  when  he  is  conscious  of  having  wronged 
her. 

Mr.  Whitaker  resolved,  after  thinking  the  matter  over, 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  frtmkly  to  confess  his 
fault  and  to  throw  himself  upon  his  wife's  mercy. 

He  heard  the  whistle  which  announced  the  approach  of 
the  nine  o'clock  ti*ain.  The  train  came  in  view  and  drew 
up  at  the  station.  Mr.  Whitaker  looked  eagerly  at  the 
persons  who  got  out  of  the  cars,  but  Ellen  was  not  among 
them.  She  had  not  come.  He  fell  back  upon  the  bed 
with  a  sigh  and  began  again  to  grow  ang^  with  her. 

But  the  poor  woman  was  on  that  train.  Alarmed  by 
the  discovery  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  not  in  the  house,  her  alarm  was  increased 
when  she  received  the  telegram  sent  by  him.  What  could 
be  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance  ? 
She  was  so  agitated  that  she  could  hardly  prepare  for  the 
journey.  But  she  i*eached  the  depot  and  got  into  the  car, 
and  began  to  move  toward  Bnstol.  Somewhat  weary  from 
too  great  nei*vous  excitement,  she  placed  her  muff  against 
the  frame  of  the  car  window  and  rested  her  head  upon  it, 
while  her  veil  covei*ed  her  closed  eyes.  Unhappily  she  had 
arranged  herself  with  her  deaf  ear  up,  and  so  she  did  not 
hear  the  conductor  when  he  shouted  ^*  Bristol !"  and  she 
was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thinking  of  Mr.  Whitaker  that 
she  did  not  notice  that  the  train  had  stopped. 

When  he  found  that  his  wife  had  not  come,  Mr.  Whit- 
aker made  up  his  mind  to  go  home  at  all  hazards.  A  steam- 
boat stopped  at  the  wharf  at  half-past  nine,  on  its  way  to 
the  city  ;  and  borne  upon  a  litter  he  had  himself  carried 
on  board.  In  an  hour  he  was  at  the  city  wharf,  whence 
a  wagon  carried  him  to  his  house.  He  was  shocked  and 
disappointed  to  ascertain  from  the  servant  that  Mrs.  Whit- 
aker had  gone  to  see  him  in  the  train  in  which  she  toid 
she  would  go.  He  could  not  comprehend  why  she  had 
missed  him ;  and  all  day  long  he  lay  in  bed  worrying 
about  her  and  wondering  why  she  did  not  come. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  got  back  to  Bristol  about  noon,  and  as- 
certained by  inquiry  that  her  husband  had  returned,  with 
a  broken  leg,  to  the  city.  There  was  no  train  that  she 
could  take  until  four  o'clock,  and  she  spent  the  interval  in 
inquiring  about  the  accident  to  Mr.  Whitaker  and  in  try- 
ing vainly  to  ascertain  the  reason  ^f  his  extraordinary 
conduct. 

About  half-past  flve  o'clock  he  heard  her  voice  in  the 
lower  entry.  He  listened  eagerly  to  her  quick  footsteps 
upon  the  stairs.  Then  she  flung  the  door  open.  Mrs.  Whit- 
aker did  not  speak  as  she  entered  the  room.  She  uttered 
a  little  cry,  flew  to  the  bedside,  and  put  her  arms  about 
her  husband's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

Mr.  Whitaker  felt  that  if  he  should  have  exact  justice 
dealt  to  him  he  would  be  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

When  she  had  nearly  smothered  him  with  kisses  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hand  said  : 

**  And  now,  dearest,  tell  me  what  caused  all  this  strange 
trouble?" 

"Why,  you  know,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Whitaker,  **it  was 
your  deaf  ear !" 

**How  do  you  mean?*' 

"You  slept  with  it  up." 

And  then  Mr.  Whitaker  related  the  whole  story,  and  as 
he  did  so  his  wife  began  to  cry. 

**I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  will  promise  you  never 
to  sleep  with  my  deaf  ear  up  again  ;  never,  never,  never  !" 

"Ellen,"  responded  Mr.  Whitaker,  "you  will  do  me  a 
fevor  if  you  will  always  sleep  with  it  up  and  stuff  cotton 
in  your  other  ear  beside  !    I  have  behaved  like  a  wretch." 

Then  the  doctor,  who  had  been  vainly  pulling  at  the 
broken  bell-wire,  knocked  upon  the  front  door  and  came  in 
to  examine  Mr.  Whitaker' s  fractured  leg. 

Chas.  Hbbbb  Clabk. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


At  the  Gate  of  the  East. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  two 
things  would  seem  to  be  certain  :  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment will  have  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  Western  civiliza- 
tion acquire  a  new  foothold  in  the  Orient.  The  prompt- 
ness and  firmness  with  which  the  issue  was  accepted  and 
the  risk  of  war  with  numberless  possible  foreign  compli- 
cations assumed,  while  the  Irish  question  was  yet  unset- 
tled and  the  charge  of  vacillation  and  weakness  yet  pend- 
ing against  the  ministry,  must  be  regarded  as  a  master- 
stroke, in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  present  Premier  and 
the  picturesque  genius  of  his  predecessor  are  very  happily 
blended. 

No  possible  drama  of  modem  times  has  been  placed 
upon  the  boards  with  so  little  apparent  preparation.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  disaffection ;  there  were  overtiires  be- 
tween Prance  and  England  ;  a  council  of  Great  Powers  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  air  was  charged  with  thunder ;  a  few 
Christians  were  slaughtered  ;  France  was  blamed  for  leth- 
argy, England  for  inaction ;  a  few  iron-clads  were  put  into 
commission,  a  few  regiments  ordered  to  be  ready  for 
foreign  service.  But  still  no  one  dreamed  that  England 
would  part  company  with  the  paltering  powers  of  the 
Continent,  and  herself  assume  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe.  Everybody  thought  that 
something  would  be  done,  some  time.  Arabics  bold  game 
was  too  evidently  an  appeal  to  barbarism  to  pass  unheeded 
by  the  commercial  Christian  powers,  who  were  interested 
in  the  great  highway  of  traffic  that  links  the  watei-s  of  two 
seas  and  dedicates  the  sands  of  Egypt  to  the  service  of 
the  world.  The  East  and  the  West  were  foce  to  face  ;  the 
one  importunate,  with  the  peaceful  demand  of  to-day's  new 
life,  the  other  glaring  and  swollen  with  the  hatred  of  dead 
centuries  ;  the  one  anxious  for  compromise,  willing  to  give 
much  but  forbiddei^^  by  the  busy  world  that  stood  behind 
to  yield  all  tliaf*11ie  other  demanded.  There  was  quiet 
diplomacy,  anxious  concession,  but  hardly  a  hint  of  threat, 
until  the  guns  of  the  Invincible  dropped  their  shells  within 
the  parapets  of  Ras-el-Tin,  and  the  Cross  confronted  the 
Crescent  at  Alexandria. 

Then  Europe  awoke  with  surprise  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land, instead  of  merely  taking  the  lead,  had  undertaken  the 
work  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone's  caution,  his  well  known  an- 
tipathy to  foreign  complications,  and  his  general  aversion 
to  all  warlike  demonstrations,  had  led  the  world  to  believe 
that  the  vetei-an  statesman  lacked  the  vigor  to  strike  such 
a  blow  as  has  fallen  upon  Egypt.  It  was  supposed  by  all 
that  the  situation  of  Ireland  would  make  him  peculiarly 
reluctant  to  undeitake  a  foreign  war.  The  fact  that  hos- 
tilities were  actually  begun  seems  almost  to  have  para- 
lyzed English  thought.  The  audacity  of  this  momentous 
undertaking  has  made  the  enemies  of  Gladstone  forget  to 
criticise,  while  his  friends  are  yet  afraid  to  applaud.  The 
Irish  question,  which  but  yesterday  was  the  bete  noire  of  the 
government,  is  to-day  forgotten.  As  a  political  movement, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  put  a  united  nation  at  the  back  of 
the  ministiy. 

And  in  Egypt — what  ?  Either  a  Holy  War  or  a  patched- 
up  peace— the  Porte  and  Arabi  Bey  against  England,  or 
the  Khedive  and  a  Protectorate.  If  a  Holy  War,  as  is 
threatened,  then  Fi*ance,  because  of  her  African  posses- 
sions, must  co-operate  with  England,  and  it  would  seem 
difficult  for  Italy  to  find  reasonable  grounds  to  intervene. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Russia  might  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  Mohammedan  disturbances  in  India — but 
Skobeleff  is  dead,  and  the  Tsar  dare  not  leave  his  bomb- 
proof palace.  If  it  is  to  be  war,  it  will  be  English  Light 
against  Oriental  Darkness — ^the  Living  New  against  the 


Dying  Old.  The  struggle  may  be  terrific,  and  is  certain 
to  be  sanguinary ;  but  if  the  Porte  elects  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  will  be  the  ultimate 
answer  of  civilization  to  the  bloody  challenge.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  England's  greed  of  conquest  and  misrule 
of  her  dependencies,  the  fact  remains  incontrovertible 
that  whenever  Anglicism  and  Orientalism  meet  in  conflict, 
the  world  makes  a  step  forward,  and  humanity  gains  a 
victory. 

The  Gospel  of  Rest. 

One  day  not  long  ago,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  delivered 
a  lecture  in  London  before  the  Ladies'  Sanitaiy  Associa- 
tion, and  as  a  medical  man  is  bound  to  be,  when  he  speaks 
to  women,  he  was  emphatic  on  the  value  of  exercise.  He 
divided  the  twenty-four  hours  by  three,  and  declared  that 
eight  of 'them  ought  to  be  devoted  to  exercise.  What  he 
would  do  with  the  remaining  sixteen  is  not  I'eported,  but 
it  is  likely  he  would  give  eight  to  sleep,  although  John 
Wesley  decided  tliat  six  was  enough  for  any  one,  and  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  fixed  his  own  limit  at  four. 

This  aiTangement  leaves  but  eight  for  the  hygienic  wo- 
man to  give  to  her  family,  her  friends  and  her  personal 
occupations,  but  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  take  as 
many  hours  for  exercise,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  inge- 
nuity to  ** avoid"  in  them  ** monotony  of  movement," 
would  probably  be  able  to  make  a  very  little  time  cover  a 
multitude  of  claims. 

The  Spectator  took  this  address  for  a  text,  and  in  turn 
declared  Dr.  Richardson  all  wrong,  saying  that  what 
men  and  women  need  is  not  exercise,  but  open  air.  To 
disprove  the  doctor's  assei*tion,  women  who  lead  sedentJiry 
lives  are  cited  as  long  livera  against  men,  and  clergymen 
against  day-laborers.  Upon  this  an  army  of  correspond- 
ents open  on  the  line,  and  ejich  gives  his  opinion  backed 
by  personal  experience.  As  Lady  Blanche  in  "Jane  Eyre" 
complained,  as  soon  as  the  governess  is  mentioned  every 
one  tells  the  story  of  her  own. 

One  of  these  correspondents  whose  life  was  all  a  wise 
man's  should  be,  yet  had  had  periodical  headache.  His 
cure  was  the  bicycle.  Another  quotes  Dr.  Jaeger  of  Stutt- 
gart, and  says  hard  flesh  is  the  sign  of  health,  and  the  way 
to  have  it  is  to  di-y  out  the  moisture.  This  remedy  was 
tried,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  in  excess,  by  the  hero  of 
About's  novel,  "The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear."  Still 
another,  who  has  been  a  gymnast,  and  spent  day  after  day 
on  horseback,  says  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  rest,  and  no 
knocking  about.  "A  victim  to  exercise"  announces  that 
he  who  works  with  his  brain  must  not  also  work  with  his 
muscles.  Frances  Power  Cobbe  tells  her  story  with  the 
authority  of  a  woman  who,  until  fifty,  was  able  to  work  nine 
and  ten  hours  a  day  at  any  time,  and  under  pressure.  She 
advises  exercise. and  plenty  of  it,  but  not  when  worn  out 
with  mental  labor. 

To  American  women  this  same  sermon  is  constantly 
preached,  and,  perhaps,  in  certain  circles  it  is  needed,  but 
the  average  American  needs  rest  far  more  than  she  does 
exercise. 

The  one  idea  of  the  woman  who  wants  to  lead  a  useful 
life,  is  to  do  as  many  things  as  possible,  and  do  them 
all  at  once.  From  "Country  Week"  to  the  study  of  San- 
scrit: from  the  row-boat  to  the  embroidery  frame,  she 
has  to  do  and  learn  everything,  and  her  tireless  spirit  for- 
ever drives  her  tired  body  before  it.  She  does  not  reflect 
that  even  a  locomotive  has  to  rest,  and  the  repose  of  the 
hour  her  brother  spends  in  complete  quiet  over  his  8i»gar 
is  unknown  to  her 
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The  art  of  taking  complete  rest  is  almost  unknown,  and 
change  of  motion  is  the  modem  idea  of  repose.  But  to 
rest — to  rest  completely,  not  with  a  book,  or  a  piece  of 
fancy  work,  but  in  absolute,  entire  silence  and  yield  of 
mind  and  muscle,  is  as  unknown  to  our  city  woman  as  to 
the  farmer's  wife,  and  she  loses  youth  and  bloom,  not  from 
too  sedentary  a  life,  but  from  too  much  friction  and  per- 
petual motion. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


RENUNCIATION. 
God  will  forgive  the  tongue  that  stajuniers  when 

It  pleads  for  self  alone  : 
liiNMied,  only,  darling,  when  It  would  present 

Your  needs  before  the  throne. 

For  I  have  ever  counted  but  as  naught 

My  individual  cross. 
And  every  Joy  that  only  came  to  me 

As  dross  and  leas  than  dross. 

But  when  I  note  your  fair  ideal  unsought. 

The  ' '  fine  gold  dimmed, '  \ 
The  ear  grown  unresponsive  t<»  the  strains 

In  earlier  manhood  hymned— 

Then  I  forget  my  own  low  phine,  and  that 

1  am  not  wise  or  good  ; 
And  that  my  weary  feet  are  standing  where 

Long  years  ago  they  stood. 

But  you  may  rest  only  on  Plsgah's  height, 

Bathed  in  the  ether  blue. 
Oh,  darling,  I  could  even  wish  myself 

•  *  Accurst  from  Christ » '  for  you  I  8.  J.  B. 

Inftdelitt  never  regenei-ates  a  oation,  Christianity  does. — 
Joseph  Cook. 

The  clearing  of  the  eye  and  the  visiou  of  God  keep  pace  one 
with  another.—/.  H.  Ecob. 

It  is  vain  to  be  always  looking  toward  the  future  and  never 
acting  toward  it. — J,  F.  Bayes. 

For  your  reading  choose  the  master  pieces  of  the  master 
minds ;  add  to  these  the  Bible,  and  you  will  strengthen  your 
mind  for  its  best  work. 

We  cannot  give  to  the  heathen  the  knowledge  of  God  too 
80on.  The  best  time  to  light '  for  them  the  lamp  of  life  is  the 
present. — Pliny  S.  Boyd. 

The  very  certain  fact  is  that  our  schools  of  theology  will  never 
make  qualified  preachers  until  they  discover  the  existence  of 
children. -^J3bra<r«  Bushnell. 

The  world  is  yet  in  the  twilight,  doubtless,  but  it  is  the  twi- 
light of  the  breaking  dawn,  not  the  falling  night.  Despair  of 
the  world's  future  is  disloyalty  to  Qod.—  G.B.  WUlcox. 

The  Bible  is  eloquent  vith  passages  which  teach  us  that  this 
life  is  but  the  dim  dawn  of  a  day  of  gladness  or  ang^uish,  whose 
sun  shall  never  set,  and  on  whose  sky  evening  shall  never  un- 
fold its  mantle.— iS'.  V.  Leech. 

Ai^t,  the  Luthers  and  Wesleys  who  have  pioneered  great  refor- 
mations, and  all  the  missionaries  of  Christ  who  have  Invaded  the 
kingdoms  of  paganism,  have  had  to  endure  night  watching  and 
sleepless  work  before  God  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the  morn- 
ing.—T/wo.  L.  Oiiyler. 

In  all  our  large  cities  there  is  a  mass  of  moving  humanity, 
men  and  women,  who  have  left  their  homes  at  the  very  verge  of 
childhood,  thrown  out  to  struggle  or  drift  through  life,  to  whom 
the  earnest  welcome  given  in  a  Christian  church  may  be  the  first 
kindly  greeting  they  have  had  for  years. 

Gkbedy,  selfish,  coarse,  ambitious  souls  are  seldom  thankfbl. 
The  quality  of  being  thankful  indicates  a  fine  nature.  If  you 
bind  on  to  the  anchor  a  cable  as  big  as  a  man's  arm  it  answers  a 
good  purpose  in  a  storm,  but  if  you  want  a  musical  response  its 
coarse  fibre  is  a  poor  chord  to  play  on. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

The  world  has  often  said  "  kill  the  prophet,  that  we  may  rid 
ourselves  of  the  prophecies."  Hew  the  tree  down,  for  we  like 
i^ot  the  taste  of  the  fruit.  Ah,  you  may  cut  down  a  stately  tree 
here  and  there,  but  the  fruit  s^ds  have  been  so  widely  scatter^ 
that  living  orchards  laden  with  fruit  will  grow  in  their  place. — 
J,  L.  Burrow*. 

J.  L.     RUF-SV-LL. 
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HELEN   CAMPBELL. 


Mrs.  Blossom's  Authorities. 

At  regular  intervals  of  time,  so  regular  as  to  seem  almost  the 
result  of  concerted  action,  come  appeals  for  the  vie,ws  of  the 
Household  editor  as  to  authorities  in  cooking.  Why  Mrs.  A-, 
In  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Z.,  in  Montana,  are  simultaneously  moved  to 
write,  "  Can  you  not  give  us  the  name  of  a  cook-book  that  Is 
perfectly  reliable  and  that  an  ignorant  housekeeper  would  have 
no  trouble  with  ?"  can  only  be  determined  by  an  application  of 
the  germ  theory,  which  now  explains  everything  as  satisfactorily 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  once  did.  There  is  a  fioating  belief  in  the  inade- 
quacies of  cook-books,  which,  at  a  time  when  cook-books  are 
becoming  more  and  more  clear  and  even  scientifically  correct, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  into  a  popular  delusion,  such  de- 
lusion, when  it  has  once  taken  form,  being  as  adamant  to  who- 
ever runs  a  tilt  against  it. 

Having  at  one  period,  a  few  years  ago,  read  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  cook-books,  there  Is,  at  least,  a  groundwork  of  belief 
and  conviction  as  to  methods  and  manners,  no  other  training 
could  have  given.  But  the  critic  of  cook-books  is  not  thQ  old 
housekeeper,  who  rushes  through  one  to  see  if  there  is  anything: 
new  in  cake  or  pastry,  or  the  utterly  inexperienced  one  who  has 
no  means  of  judging  whether  a  dish  is  correctly  given  or  not, 
until  she  has  tested  it  by  personal  experience. 

Inexperience  enough  to  give  the  sense  of  some  slight  remaining 
degree  of  novelty,  and  knowledge  enough  to  see  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  every  essential  item  is  included,  are  the  two  es- 
sentials for  the  ideal  critic,  and  hence  Mrs.  Blossom,  whose 
struggle  with  fish-balls  may  be  recalled,  seemed  to  be  the  one 
best  qualified  to  answer  the  question  referred  to.  Accordingly 
a  letter  was  sent  to  this  young  person,  requesting  her  views,  and 
the  answer  came  promptly. 

*^  A  word  about  cook-books?  Not  one  word  but  a  million,  if  I 
even  begin  to  tell  what  I  have  8uff*ered  from  them.  But  then  I 
need  another  million  to  tell  the  comfort  of  sundry  others,  and  I 
have  reached  that  stage  of  Intuition  where  ten  minutes  make  roe 
know  all  that  ever  need  be  kno^^n  to  enable  one  to  tell  *  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.* 

"  In  an  evil  hour  I  bought  Miss  Leslie,  and  the  month  In  which  I 
diligently  followed  her  rules,  eight  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk  for 
plain  custard — sixteen  for  company— or  half  a  pound  of  butter 
to  baste  a  chicken  while  roasting — ^that  month,  as  it  stands  in  my 
housekeeping  book,  is  shrouded  in  deepest  black,. for  I  drew 
double  lines  on  each  side  of  the  dreadful  page  where  every  Item 
doubled  that  of  the  month  before.  I  passed  from  her  to  Mrs. 
Webster  and  Mrs.  Putnam ;  from  them  to  Mrs.  Cornelius,  whom 
I  blessed  and  abode  with  for  a  long  time,  for  did  not  she  tell  how 
the  washing  should  be  done,  and  even  every  inch  of  detail  in 
Ironing  a  shirt?  I  learned  those  directions  by  heart,  and  stood 
over  Norah  till  I  saw  she  had  found  out  how  to  do  It,  and  it  was 
as  exciting  to  me  to  see  each  step,  and  wonder  how  it  would  come 
out,  as  it  was  to  Norah,  who  regards  my  attainments  with  awe, 
and  has  never  suspected  my  studies  on  the  back  stairs  on  my  way 
down. 

"  But  the  rock  on  which  I  always  split  was  that  depressing  and 
harrowing  formula,  *  Season  to  taste.*  How  was  one  to  know 
what  *to  taste'  involved?  And  so,  when  Miss  Corson's  book 
came,  and  I  saw  the  delicious  definlteness  of  a  quarter  of  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  this,  and  an  even  tablespoonful  of  that,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  other,  I  locked  up  all  the  others  and  placed  her  alone  in 
the  centre  of  the  shelf.  Is  she  there  now?  No,  my  friend.  She 
is  taken  down.  Definlteness  is  good,  but  when  I  had  made  sev- 
eral cooked  nightmares  from  her  directions,  I  concluded  Ameri- 
can cooking  was  better  than  any  of  her  French  or  Italian  combi- 
nations, and  returned  to  Mrs.  Cornelius.  But,  In  the  meantime, 
you  see  it  had  become  a  recognized  fact  that  cook-books  were 
my  passion,  and,  on  a  birthday,  there  came  Mrs.  Henderson  and 
Miss  Parloa  and  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  *  Common-Sense-in-the- 
Household.'  Fancy  it !  And  when  I  had  reveled  in  these,  and 
applauded  myself  for  being  a  woman  and  thus  sister  to  these  in- 
spired creatures,  the  list  was  completed  by  Miss  Parloa's  *  New 
Cook-book  and  Marketing  Guide ;'  and  now  I  know  more  than 
my  buteber.  There  is  no  other  word  to  be  said  about  market- 
ing, or,  if  it  is  said,  it  must  inevitably  be  in  the  same  form ;  per- 
haps even  the  same  words  as  hers,  unless  one  Is  very  careful  to 
make  them  different.  They  are  all  accurate ;  they  are  all  sensi- 
ble ;  they  are  all  reasonable  and  reassuring.   The  little  star  above 
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some  of  Mrs.  Ckimmon  SeDse's  receipts  is  even  iDspirin^,  for  I 
know  the  has  done  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  row,  and  I  believe  every 
one  of  them,  and  I  don't  mind  there  being  new  ones  one  bit,  be- 
cause I'm  so  anchored  and  grounded  on  these  that  nothing  can 
shake  my  allegiance.  There  is  one  more  I  haven't  put  in  for 
obvioua  reasons,  but  it  belongs  there— «nd  this  is  all." 

WBAT  8HAL.L  WB  HAVE   POK    DINNER  f 

Atparagut  Soitp. 

Beef  d  la  Mode. 

Corn  FrUtert.     Manhed  Pbtatoet. 

Baked  Rice. 

Lobster  Salad. 

tStraiPberry  MeHnr/iu:. 

(?offee. 

A8PAUA0US  SOUP. 

Three  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  one  slice  of  salt  pork  or 
bam,  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  three  bunches  of  asparagus 
cut  into  short  pieces,  setting  the  heads  aside ;  four  quarts  of  cold 
water,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  com  starch, 
one  even  one  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  sprig 
or  two  of  parsley.  Crack  the  bones  and  cut  the  meat  in  small 
pieces,  putting  them  on  in  the  cold  water  and  skimming  care- 
fully as  it  begins  to  boil.  Then  add  seasoning  and  asparagus, 
still  leaving  out  heads,  and  boil  slowly  for  four  hours.  Strain, 
skim  off  all  grease  and  return  to  fire,  adding  the  reserved  aspa- 
ragus and  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Heat  the  milk  and  when  it 
boils  stir  in  the  corn-starch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  add 
to  soup,  boil  one  minute  and  serve. 

BEEF   A   LA   MODE. 

Six  or  eight  pounds  of  the  round  of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  fat 
salt  pork,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  onions,  half  a  car- 
rot, half  a  turnip,  two  tablespoonAiIs  of  vinegar,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tcaspoonf\il  of  pepper,  two  cloves, 
six  allspice,  a  bit  of  stick  cinnamon,  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs 
or  a  teaspoonflil  each  of  dried  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Cut 
the  pork  in  thick  strips  as  long  as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  draw 
them  through  it  at  regular  intervals  with  a  larding  needle,  or 
the  holes  can  be  made  with  a  steel  or  a  boning  knife  and  the  slips 
of  pork  pushed  in.  Chop  the  vegetables  fine  ;  melt  the  butter  in 
a  large  saucepan  and  add  them  to  it,  letting  them  cook  for  five 
minutes ;  dredge  the  meat  with  the  flour  and  brown  thoroughly 
on  both  sides.  Take  it  out,  add  one  quart  of  the  water  and  let 
it  boll  a  minute,  stirring  steadily.  Then  put  back  the  me.at,  add 
the  other  quart  with  all  the  remaining  seasoning ;  cover  closely 
and  simmer  gently  for  four  or  even  five  hours.  Then  take  up. 
Draw  the  saucepan  forward ;  skim  off  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy 
and  boil  it  rapidly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  reduce 
it.  For  a  pint  of  gravy  allow  one  tablespoonful  of  browned  fiour, 
though  many  prefer  it  unthickened.  The  Juice  of  a  lemon  is  an 
improvement.  Put  whatever  is  left  between  two  plates  and  press 
with  a  hei^vy  weight.  It  is  even  better  cold  than  hot.  Save  every 
particle  of  gravy,  as  it  can  be  used  either  in  a  final  mince  or  in 
soup. 

CORN   FRITTERS. 

These  though  made  in  this  case  from  canned  com  will  be  found 
almost  as  good  as  those  from  the  fresh.  Drain  off  the  liquor 
from  a  can  of  com  and  chop  the  g^ins  very  fine  in  a  chopping- 
tray.  Add  to  this  paste  one  cup  of  milk,  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  and  one  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Beat 
veiy  thoroughly  and  fry  by  the  spoonful  on  a  griddle,  or  they  can 
be  dropped  into  boiling  lard  and  drained. 

BAKED   RICE. 

One  small  cup  of  rice,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  to  be  used  in  buttering  the  pud- 
ding dish.  Wash  the  rice  In  two  waters  and  put  into  the  dish, 
add  the  milk  and  salt  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  two  hours.  It 
most  swell  and  be  a  firm  mass.  If  it  browns  too  fast  cover  till 
nearly  done  and  serve  very  hot.  Two  large  spooni\ils  of  grated 
cheese  are  sometimes  added. 

LOBSTER  SALAD. 

The  meat  of  one  large  lobster  cut  into  dice.  Make  a  Mayon- 
naise dressing  as  per  rule  in  No.  9  of  Our  Continent,  and  mix 
a  part  of  it  thoroughly  with  the  lobster,  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  platter  and  masked  with  the  remainder.  Ar- 
rnge  delicate  lettuce  about  it  and  garnish  with  the  claws.     Or 


the  lettuce  can  also  be  cut,  and  the  whole  mixed  before  serving, 
reserving  the  hearts  for  garnishing. 

STRAWBERRY    MERINGUE. 

Make  either  puff  paste  or  rich  pie-crust,  roll  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  into  a  round  the  size  of  a  large  pie  plate.  Bake  to 
a  light  brown  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  done  and  while  still 
hot,  lay  on  it  a  pint  or  more  of  strawberries  which  have  been 
rolled  in  sugar.  Have  ready  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  as 
stiff  as  possible,  and  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar 
stirred  in  at  the  last.  Spread  over  the  strawberries,  return  to  the 
oven  and  lot  it  bake  till  Just  tinged  with  brown.  Eat  cold  but 
fresh. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


SiTMMBR  Travel.  Long  ago  the  children  of  the  last  gene- 
ration read  with  delight  a  little  book,  in  which  the  scenery 
was  only  less,  alive  than  the  characters,  both  impressing  them- 
selves indelibly  upon  the  mind.  In  "  Feats  on  the  Fjord,"  Har- 
riet Martineau  caught  the  spirit  of  the  North  as  no  one  since 
then  has  ever  done  so  perfectly.  Whether  she  wrote  of  the 
solemn  valleys,  threaded  by  arms  of  the  sea,  ending  in  labyrin- 
thine recesses,  where  even  the  summer  sun  barely  penetrates  for 
a  few  hours,  or  of  the  uplands  with  their  wild  freedom,  and  be- 
low them  the  mountain  glacier  and  tarn,  each  with  its  special 
genius  or  spirit,  she  made  a  picture  more  vivid  than  any  hand 
has  since  portrayed.  BJdrasten  himself  can  hardly  give  the  sweet 
wildness,  the  terror  and  the  power  of  the  North  like  this  wo- 
man, who,  strangely  enough,  knew  It  only  through  books. 
Laing,  the  then  famous  Norwegian  traveler,  read  it  delighted  and 
called  upon  her  immediately  to  talk  over  their  travels  on  common 
ground.  He  was  indignant  and  incredulous  when  assured  that 
she  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  point  described,  and  in 
her  autobiography  Miss  Martineau  tells  the  story  with  the  usual 
implied  tribute  to  her  own  superiority  to  average  humanity— a 
tribute  willingly  yielded  by  any  one  who  has  come  under  the  spell 
so  deftly  woven. 

Since  then,  each  year  has  made  this  land  of  the  midnight  sun 
better  known,  hunters  and  fishermen  first,  and  an  army  of  adven- 
turous travelers  last,  opening  up  its  most  secret  recesses.  Yet,  for 
some  reason  unknown,  perhaps  because  nature  herself  ordains 
shadow  so  deep  that  there  are  few  days  in  which  the  full  secret  of 
any  point  may  be  learned,  the  charm  never  lessens.  The  traveler, 
with  any  power  to  see  and  any  grace  In  telling  what  he  has  seen, 
is  sure  of  an  audience,  and  year  by  year  the  number  of  travelers 
increases.  Hardship  and  discomfort  of  every  sort  do  not  lessen 
the  fiock,  and  the  man  who  at  home,  whether  in  England  or 
America,  demands  the  utmost  ease  and  luxury  that  civiliEation 
can  furnish,  submits  calmly  to  discomforts  than  can  hardly  be  ex- 
perienced  outside  of  Norway. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  fact  can  be  found  than  in  "  Three 
in  Norway,  by  Two  of  Them"  (Porter  <&  Coates,  $1.75),  hi 
which  every  disaster,  no  matter  how  unmerciful,  yields  its  quota 
of  fun.  The  summer  is  that  of  the  sportsman  purely ;  there  is 
small  mention  of  scenery,  save  incidentally,  yet  the  northern 
-atmosphere  and  charm  are  in  every  page  of  the  book,  and  noth- 
ing breezier  can  be  recommended  for  dog-day  reading.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  characteristic,  and  there  Is  a  quaint 
manner  of  putting  things  that  brings  an  irresistible  smile  with 
almost  every  page.  But  the  follower  In  these  steps  must  remember 
that,  fascinating  as  Norway  may  be,  comfort  is  still  an  almost  un- 
known quantity,  and  that  a  summer  there  requires  a  degree  of 
endurance  and  vitality  seldom  belonging  to  the  tired  people  who 
seek  summer  rest. 

Island  life  and  Its  varying  charm  have  seldom  had  a  better 
expounder  than  Miss  Baker  in  the  pleasant  little  book,  "A  Sum- 
mer in  the  Azores,  with  a  Glimpse  of  Madeira."  (Lee  «fc  Shep- 
ard,  $1.25.)  Light  but  eminently  picturesque,  it  gives  the  color 
and  sparkle  of  a  region  comparatively  unknown.  The  peasant  life 
of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  time  of  Homer.  In  all  the  Azores 
there  Is  neither  spade,  shovel  nor  wheelbarrow.  The  grain  is 
IVeed  fh)m  the  ear  on  a  threshing-fioor,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  ground  in  a  Roman  mill.  The  people  are  credulous, 
excessively  superstitious.  Jealous  and  sensitive ;  but  they  are  in- 
dustrious, courteous  and  hospitable.  Wages  are  the  merest  pit- 
tance, and  the  women  perform  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor,  not 
only  in  the  field  but  in  weaving  baskets,  braiding  hats,  knitting 
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and  embroideriDg  beautifully,  and  making  exquisitely  delicate 
laces  from  the  spun  fibre  of  the  aloe ;  and  Miss  Baker  gives  a 
picturesque  description  of  an  old  spinner  who  sat  for  their  ar- 
tist, earned  two  cents  a  day  and  spun  by  moonlight  because  un- 
able to  afford  a  lamp.  Donkey  riding  is  the  chief  excitement  of 
the  island,  and  when  the  donkey  goes  too  fast  the  driver  seizes 
the  animal's  tail  and  pulls  him  back  with  all  bis  might,  this 
method  proving  an  effectual  brake.  The  carte  are  one  solid 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  wicker  body,  on  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
plaustrum,  and  owning  a  degree  of  squeak  and  creak  which 
no  peasant  willingly  suppresses.  A  law  was  at  one  time  passed 
that  all  axles  should  be  soaped  before  entering  the  city,  but  the 
mob  protested,  a  revolution  nearly  resulted,  and  the  legislators 
made  no  further  effort  to  secure  its  action.  Miss  Baker  possesses 
much  of  Mrs.  Pitman's  brightness  and  grace,  and  her  chatty  re- 
cord gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  Azores  than  far  more  elaborate 
ones  have  ever  done. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Henrt  Holt  &  Co.  are  about  to  bring  out  a  new  American 
novel,  "Kinley  Hollow,"  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  who  is  already 
somewhat  known  as  a  writer. 

Lee  &  Shepard  announce  Dr.  Austin's  "  Life  of  Longfellow," 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  poet's  intimate  friend,  John 
Owen,  gave  great  assistance. 

The  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  described  In  **  Henry  Es- 
mond," was  the  home  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  for  many  years 
before  his  death.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Walk. 

The  firm  of  Smith  A  Elder  claim  exclusive  copyright  over  all 
the  work,  manuscript  or  printed,  left  by  Thackeray,  and  thus  the 
publication  of  the  suppressed  preface  to  the  Irish  Sketch-book  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Philadelphia  proves  more  tolerant  than  Boston.  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  having  refused  to  act  longer  as  publishers  of  Walt 
Whitman's  poems,  the  plates  have  been  bought  by  Rees,  Welsh 
&  Co.  of  the  former  city,  who  will  issue  also  an  edition  of  the 
poet's  prose  works. 

The  popularity  of  Michelet  In  France  remains  undiminished. 
A  Paris  printer  has  lately  signed  a  contract  for  an  edition  of 
13,000  copies  of  his  "  Histoire  de  France,"  and  his  "  Histoire  de 
la  Revolution  Francaise,"  with  illustrations,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary price  of  $40.00  per  volume. 

The  '^  Magazine  of  American  History,"  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  seems  to  have  lost  no  interest  under  the  manage- 
ment of  its  new  editors,  Mr.  B.  F.  De  Costa  and  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Johnston.  The  **  average  reader,"  who  the  average  author  must 
always  have  In  mind,  might  not  be  specially  interested,  but  the 
historical  student  can  hardly  dispense  with  it. 

Those  who  may  have  tried  and  failed  in  London,  or  any  other 
English  city,  to  obtain  copies  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books,  may  not 
know  that  they  are  not  kept,  simply  because  the  author  long  ago 
boycotted  all  booksellers  and  met  with  the  same  fate  in  turn. 
The  Ruskin  Society  of  Manchester  has  broken  the  ban  for  that 
town,  and  a  local  bookseller  will  hereafter  include  the  prohibited 
volumes. 

Circulating  libraries  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  about 
to  be  started  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  society  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  tram  cars  of  that  city  with  sup- 
plies of  daily  newspapers  and  Illustrated  weeklies.  Passengers 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  these  literary  stores  are  to  drop 
Into  a  box  a  copeck  for  each  paper  they  read.  No  watch  is  to  be 
kept  over  the  box,  the  payment  being  left  to  the  honor  of  the 
readers,  and  the  society  has  no  expectation  of  being  often  de- 
frauded. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  are  to  reprint  immediately  a  little  book  by 
Dl*.  Dawson  Turner,  entitled  "Rules  of  Simple  Hygiene,  and 
Hints  and  Remedies  of  the  Treatment  of  Common  Accidents  and 
Diseases."  Twelve  eminent  medical  men  connected  with  London 
hospitals  have  revised  and  corrected  the  book,  which  has  already 
gone  through  eight  editions  in  London. 

A  "  Little  Church  around  the  Corner"  is  evidently  needed  in 
England,  and  for  the  want  of  one  the  funeral  of  the  poet  James 
Thompson  was  forlornly  sad.  The  English  clergy  considered  his 
**  City  of  Dreadful  Xight,"  as  well  as  his  other  writings  so  athe- 


istical that  he  was  refused  a  place  in  consecrated  ground.  No 
burial  service  could  be  used,  and  the  only  words  at  his  grave 
were  a  few  from  a  friend  whose  voice  choked  with  feeling  wa» 
almost  tnaudible. 

Age  has  perhaps  made  Mr.  Browning  le«s  sensitive  to  the 
charge  of  obscurity,  but  till  within  a  few  years  he  resented  it  and 
in  1868  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  my  wri- 
ting has  been  in  the  main  too  hard  for  many  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to*  communicate  with ;  but  I  never  designedly  tried  to 
puzzle  people,  as  some  of  my  critics  have  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  never  pretended  to  offer  such  literature  as  should  be  a 
substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a  game  of  dominoes  to  an  idle  man.  S<>, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I  get  my  deserts  and  something  over — not 
a  crowd,  but  a  few  I  value  more." 


MIGMA. 

The  municipality  of  Rome  is  to  receive  two  relics  of  Gari- 
baldi— the  sword  he  carried  in  the  Tyrolese  war  and  the  flag  he 
fought  under  in  South  America,  both  of  which  he  had  given  in 
1866  to  Colonel  Chambers,  an  English  ofHcer,  who  now  offers 
them  to  Rome. 

The  spy  system  has  never  been  so  openly  or  shamelessly  car- 
ried on  in  Russia  as  by  General  Ignatieff,  who  has  recently  re- 
signed the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  who  said  to  a  visitor  one 
day :  "  Why  have  you  not  called  on  me  before  ?  Your  relatives 
have  long  been  urging  you  to  do  so  in  every  letter  they  have 
written  you." 

The  fine  portrait  of  Longfellow  painted  by  the  artist  Healy, 
and  for  many  years  the  chief  ornament  of  his  studio  in  Paris^ 
has  lately  been  purchased  by  R.  H.  Dana.  It  was  painted  in 
Rome  during  the  poet's  visit  there,  and  in  it  appears  Mrs.  Dana, 
then  a  child  vrith  golden  hair,  whose  bright  eyes  peep  over  her 
father's  shoulder. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Albany  has  Just  lost  a  president, 
who  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  nearly  flft^  years  of  work  as 
an  educator,  has  decided  that  he  has  the  right  to  a  little  spare 
time.  This  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Allen,  who  was  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  political  economy  at  Williams  College  for  seven- 
teen years ;  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Lafayette  for 
five ;  then  president  of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  for  six  years,  and 
last,  fifteen  years  at  Albany. 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  some 
workmen  employed  in  digging  a  canal  to  connect  Lakes  Eustis 
and  Dora,  in  Florida.  Four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Dora,  they  found  the  remains 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  stone  house  or  fort.  There  are 
small  and  peculiarly-shaped  blocks  of  sandstone,  pieces  of  pot- 
tery and  various  utensils  of  mottled  flint,  and  the  whole  thing 
now  awaits  the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  such  matters. 

A  FINE  American  chess-player  has  been  discovered  in  James 
Mason,  who  took  the  third  prize  at  the  Vienna  chess  touma^ 
pient.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  newsboy,  selling  newspapers 
at  Fulton  Ferry,  whose  teacher  of  the  game  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  resort  for  chess-players.  He  speedily  learned  enough  to  de- 
feat his  instructor,  and  within  two  years  from  the  time  he  began 
could  beat  all  but  the  best  players,  ranking  before  twenty  years 
of  age  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

The  new  house  built  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  Washington,  and  to  be 
occupied  next  fall,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  private  residences 
in  a  city  more  and  more  noted  for  beautiful  and  satisfactory  ar- 
chitecture. On  the  first  floor  two  halls,  one  fifteen  the  other 
twenty  feet  wide,  run  through  it  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
and  five  rooms  about  twenty  by  twenty-five,  which  by  sliding 
doors  can  be  thrown  into  a  single  suit.  Seventy  large  plate- 
glass  windows  afford  light,  and  the  interior  wood- work  is  of  wal- 
nut, poplar,  oak  and  mahogany. 

Two  puzzling,  and  to  the  art  student,  very  irritating  portraits 
of  Albert  Durer,  painted  by  himself,  have  Just  been  sold  at  Ham- 
ilton Palace,  being  so  entirely  unlike  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  truer  representation.  One  Is  purely  Teutonic, 
mild,  placid,  blonde-bearded  and  haired,  with  a  slightly  aqui- 
line nose.  The  other  gives  him  coal-black  beard,  wild  and  roll- 
ing eyes  and  the  general  aspect  of  a  brigand,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  probably  a  portrait  of  what  he  may  often  have  wished 
to  be  when  his  uneasy  home-life  pressed  too  heavily  upon  him. 
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The  latest  Indian  romance  had  its  beginning  at  Carlisle.  A 
Kiowa  brave  with  an  unpronounceable  name  was  sent  out  to  the 
Territories  in  search  of  more  scholars  for  the  school,  and  on  his 
return  it  was  noticed  that  he  treated  one  of  the  Indian  girls 
brought  with  him  with  special  consideration.  When  questioned 
as  to  his  conduct  he  replied  :  **  Long  time  ago,  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, I  hunt  and  I  fight;  I  not  think  about  girls.  Then 
jou  take  m'e  to  St.  Augustine,  I  learn  much,  but  I  not  think 
about  girls.  I  go  to  Carlisle ;  I  learn  more ;  I  do  right ;  I  not 
think  about  girls.  I  go  to  my  home  ;  I  do  not  think  about  girls 
there.  But  Laura,  8he  thinks.  I  bring  her  to  Carlisle.  When 
I  can  work  I  will  take  care  of  her."  A  week  or  so  ago,  having 
finished  his  studies  and  learned  how  to  make  a  living,  he  was 
married  to  "  Laura  "  at  Carlisle,  twelve  attendants  being  choeen 
from  the  different  tribes  represented  in  the  school.  The  cere- 
mony was  solemn,  in  order  to  impress  the  Indians  with  its  sa- 
credness,  and  when  over,  a  wedding  feast  followed  and  the  bride 
cut  the  wedding  cake  after  the  usual  custom. 

Li  Hung  Chano,  one  of  the  most  progressive  among  China- 
men, meets  with  many  difnculties,  his  chief  one  at  present  being 
the  result  of  an  old  superstition.  Some  time  since,  coal  mines 
were  opened  in  the  province  of  Chilihi,  their  working  being  an 
entirely  native  enterprise.  Foreign  machinery  was  imported ;  a 
canal  between  the  mines  and  Tien-tsen  was  nearly  finished,  and 
it  was  expected  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  excellent  coal 
would  pass  through  it  daily.  Five  thousand  tons  waited  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  and,  with  abundant  transport,  it  was  believed  a 
thousand  tons  a  day  could  be  furnished  for  many  years,  while 
fifty  other  collieries  were  ready  for  opening  near  Kaiping.  Sud- 
denly a  peremptory  telegram  fh)m  the  government  stopped  the 
working  and  shocked  every  one  Interested  in  progress  in  China. 
The  reason  is  hardly  of  a  nineteenth-century  character.  A  cen* 
sor  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne  complained  that  the  long  galle- 
ries of  the  mines,  and  the  noise  and  smoke  of  foreign  machinery 
disturbed  the  earth  dragon.  He,  in  turn,  roused  in  wrath  and 
disturbed  the  spirit  of  the  Empress,  dead  some  months  ago,  and 
baried  a  hundred  miles  away.  She,  in  turn,  retaliated  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  palace  at  Peking  with  a  shower  of  measles, 
which  affliction  was  at  once  traced  back  to  Its  origin  in  the  mines 
of  Kaiping.  The  interdict  was  at  once  removed  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  superstition  of  any  sort  will  again  interfere  with 
them. 

*■''  Ws  were  on  the  train  between  Chester  and  Birmingham," 
writes  a  correspondent,  **  and  occasion  obliged  my  companion  to 
exchange  with  our  vis-a-vis  in  the  railway  carriage  some  civility 
of  the  road.  The  ice  thus  broken,  our  fellow  traveler  soon 
showed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  for 
farther  communication,  at  least  of  securing  a  listener  or  two,  for 
be  proved  himself  a  talker  the  like  of  which  I  have  seldom  met. 
Before  very  long  he  had  allowed  us  to  know  that  he  was  a  com- 
mercial traveler  for  some  kitchen-furnishing  establishment,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  without  any  direct  question,  made  it  evident 
that  he  considered  it  the  civil  thing  for  us  to  reciprocate  with 
some  personal  information.  When  he  learned  that  we  had  come 
from  across  the  sea,  he  took  pains  to  say  several  fiattering  things 
about  America,  capping  all  by  exclaiming  effusively  :  *'  And  you 
have  Longfellow  !"  We  glowed  with  a  natural  pride  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  dear  and  familiar  name,  and  my  companion  gave  ut- 
terance to  some  expressions  of  fond  esteem  for  the  sweet  singer 
and  venerable  man.  Our  commercial  friend  hardly  waited  the 
conclusioin  of  the  sentence.  **  Ah,  and  do  you  know,"  said  he, 
eagerly,  as  one  at  once  glad  and  impatient  to  impart  unexpec- 
tedly good  news,  "  do  you  know  we  accept  him  in  England  ?"  and 
he  nodded  his  head  confidently,  as  if  to  reassure  our  trembling 
hope  that  such  an  honor  could  be  possible  !  The  air  of  conde- 
Bc^nHon  about  which  Mr.  Lowell  once  wrote  was  forcibly  borne 
in  upon  my  mind." 


CURRENT  EVENTS  SINCE  OLTl  LAST. 


Domestic. — ^The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and 
the  National  Educational  Association  held  meetings  at  Sara- 
toga.  ^Thc  Summer  School  of  Christian  Philosophy  met  at 

Ckeenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  Mass. ^Tho  market  value  of  timber  lands 

In  the  Lake  region  is  said  to  have  doubled  since  the  publication 


of  the  Census  Bulletin,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  in  a  dozen 

years  the  white-pine  supply  would  be  exhausted. ^The  Summer 

School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord  celebrate  an  "  Emerson  Day  " 
on  July  22,  with  literary  contributions  from  Dr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Al- 
cott  and  others. 

Foreign — The  City  of  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by 
the  English  fleet,  deserted  by  Arabi  Bey,  his  followers  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  prisoners  released 
from  the  jails.  The  Egyptian  loss  of  life  was  large,  the  English 
very  small.  The  Europeans  that  remained  during  the  bombard- 
ment were  attacked  by  the  Bedouins,  and  many  of  them  massa- 
cred. The  Hew  York  Hei-ald  correspondent,  telegraphing  to  his 
paper  from  the  deck  of  the  inHfuriM^,  one  of  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  bombardment,  presented  a  striking  illustration  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  newspapers  are  served  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gress. 

Political — The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  passed  the  Senate. 
A  provision  to  reclaim  the  Potomac  flats  from  their  present 
unhealthy  condition  and  beautify  the  river  front  was  supported 
by  Southern  Democrats  on  the  ground  of  a  common  Interest  in 

the  national  capital. Measures  looking  to  the  reduction  of 

internal  revenue  taxation  were  considered  in  the  House. 

Religious. — The  comer-stone  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

building  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  laid  on  June  27. The  Young 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  pur- 
chased a  home  for  young  working  women ;  cost,  $20,000. 

Frederic  Marquand  has  placed  a  fine  mural  tablet  in  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  to  the  memory  of  Leonard  Bacon. The  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  spent  $501,000  in  the 
past  year,  has  a  balance  of  $600  in  its  treasury,  and  twenty-four 

new  applicants  await  appointments  to  foreign  fields. Eleven 

schools  have  been  organized  In  South  Africa,  under  the  care  of 
American  ladies. 

Scientific. — ^The  bright  line  of  sodium  seen  by  various 
observers  in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  Wells  has  been  traced  by 
Dr!  Hasselberg,  of  Pulkova,  to  some  distance  in  the  tall  of  the 

comet. German  savans  having  doubted  the  discoveries  of  M. 

Pasteur,  they  have  been  submitted  to  a  special  commission  In 
Berlin,  M.  Pasteur  having  sent  on  one  of  his  own  assistants  to 
vaccinate  sheep.    The  report  of  the  commission  finds  that  the 

process  Is  as  efliclent  in  Germany  as  In  France. A  prize  of 

£2000  has  been  offered  by  the  French  Government  to  any  inven- 
tor of  the  most  useful  application  of  the  Volta  pile.  Five  years 
are  allowed,  from  July  1, 1882,  to  July  1, 1887,  and  foreigners 
are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  competition,  which  Is  by  no 
means  the  first  one.  Napoleon  I  having  originally  Instituted  it, 

and  several  having  since  then  taken  place. Idoform,  though 

greatly  praised,  has  failed  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  It  In  cases 
of  deafness,  this  fact  being  stated  In  a  recent  report  by  Dr. 
Biirkner  to  the  Gdttlngen  Royal  Society  of  Sciences.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  remedies,  especially  where  Infiammatfon  exists, 
has  been  found  to  be  Lelter's  heat  regulator,  which  consists  of 
flexible  lead  tubes,  through  which  water  of  any  desired  tempera- 
ture can  be  conveyed  and  applied. A  very  remarkable  enter- 
prise is  under  way,  the  object  being  the  destruction,  for  useful 
purposes  however,  of  the  largest  and  northernmost  European 
glacier,  the  celebrated  Fou,  or  Svartlsen  glacier,  on  the  Senjen 
Island,  In  Norway.  Various  speculative  merchants  In  Bergen 
have  obtained  the  right  of  cutting  block-ice  for  export  fVom  its 
surface.  The  glacier  is  about  120  square  miles,  and  being  but 
two  miles  from  the  sea,  the  ice  can  be  very  cheaply  obtained. 

It«  quality  has  already  been  tested  and  been  found  to  be  good. 

The  Remie  Scient\flquc  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  successful  scientific  periodicals  in  France,  and  is  now  to  be  en- 
larged and  improved  by  a  company  by  whom  it  has  Just  been 

purchased. France  and  Germany  have  both  experimented  In 

thelajing  of  subterranean  telegraphic  lines,  the  working  of  which 
has  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  there  is  doubt  if  the  process 
will  be  continued  in  France.  Those  who  are  urging  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  method  into  this  country  will  do  well  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  before  action  Is  finally  taken. Some  ex- 
cavations in  progress  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Norman  ton,  near 
Crowland,  Peterborough,  have  resultetl  In  the  exposure  of  some 
three  acres  of  subterranean  forest,  over  ten. feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  trees  are  so  well  preserved  that  the  different  varieties 
are  easily  distinguished,  and  the  surrounding  clay  is  filled  with 
the  remains  of  lower  animal  life. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

A  Modem  Faust. 
They  sat  'neath  a  tree  tojarether, 

In  the  sunlit  gardens  of  Kew, 
Mid  the  charm  of  the  May-time  weather. 

And  the  Enc^lihh  sky  so  blue. 

From  the  daisies  growing  around  them. 
With  their  faces  turned  to  the  sun, 

He  gathered  the  largest  and  fairest, 
Then  pulled  the  leaves  from  one. 

"  What  have  you  named  your  daisy?*' 
She  asked  with  coquettish  voice ; 

"  Answer,  sir  ;  don*t  be  lazy. 
Who  is  the  grirl  of  your  choice  ?" 

His  black  eyes  flashed  upon  her, 
**  Why,  what  a  question  from  you! 

Un  peii  /  pax  dn  totU  ;  beaucoup  / 
Ah  !  the  daisy  says  heaucwip. 

**  What  do  you  think  I  have  named  it  V 

He  said  in  tenderest  tone ; 
"  Can't  you  guess  the  one  of  all  othe?-s 

I  should  care  to  call  my  own?" 

Her  eyes  looked  deep  and  dreamy, 
And  her  cheeks  grew  softly  red ; 

"  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me," 
She  whispered  with  drooping  head. 

"Well  I  if  you  vjUI  know,"  he  answered. 

Scattering  the  petals  white, 
''  It's  that  black-eyed  girl  from  Boston 

I  waltzed  with  twice  last  night !" 


VIRWA. 


/  For  Love. 

{Rondeau. ) 

For  love,  the  valiant  knight  of  old, 

In  armor  bright  and  spirit  bold, 
At  joust  and  tourney  fierce  would  ride, 
With  plume  and  lance  when  heralds  cried  ; 

Though  sometimes  in  the  dust  he  rolled. 

And  furthermore  'tis  even  told. 

The  fair  one  still  remaining  cold, 
Perchance  the  hapless  wooer  died 
For  love ! 

Alas  !  now  other  customs  hold  ! 
When  hearts  and  hands  are  won  by  gold, 
And  true  and  brave  must  stand  aside, 
While  Cupid  lad  goes  hungry-eyed, 
What  Knight  would  sleep  beneath  the  mould 
For  love  ? 

Samukl  Miktdrm  pbck. 


COOL   TREATMENT. 


CRUSHED  AGAIN. 
Rural  Dame  (to  Bicyclist,  wrecked  and  in  retreat).     '<  I 
say,  you  1     Here's  them  scissors  you  ground  need  grindin' 
agin. 

Pronoun  for  Article. — An  incident  occurred  recently 
which  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  the  very  common  habit  of 
using  the  personal  pronoun  where  the  article  should  be  used. 

At  a  teacher's  institute  a  young  pedagogue  was  at  the  black- 
board demonstrating  a  mathematical  problem,  and  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  process  a  reduction  from  feet  to  inches  was  neces- 
sary. 

Turning  to  his  audience  with  a  flourish  of  the  crayon,  he  says  : 
"  I  will  now  reduce  my  feet !" 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  those  members,  and  the 
laughter  that  convulsed  the  audience  somewhat  disturbed  the 
proposed  reduction  I 

An  old  Scotch  lady,  who  has  no  relish  for  church  music, 
was  expressing  her  dislike  for  the  singing  of  an  anthem  in  her 
church  one  day,  when  a  neighbor  said  :  "  Why,  this  is  a  very 
old  anthem.  David  sang  that  anthem  to  Saul."  To  this  the  old 
lady  replied  :  "  Weel,  weel,  I  noo  for  the  first  time  understan' 
why  Saul  threw  his  Javelin  at  David,  when  the  lad  sang  for  him.'* 

**  Is  it  becoming  to  me  ?"  asked  she,  as  she  paraded  in  the 
costume  of  one  hundred  years  ago  before  the  man  who  is  not  her 
lord  and  master,  but  is  her  husband.  '*  Tes,  my  dear,"  said  he 
meekly.  "  Don't  you  wish  I  could  dress  this  way  all  the  time?" 
she  asked.  *'  No,  my  dear,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  wish  you  had 
lived  when  that  was  the  style." 

The  numerous  suits  for  breach  of  promise  recently  in- 
stituted against  old  men  by  young  women  is  having  its  effect. 
"  Miss,"  said  an  old  man  in  a  crowded  street  car  yesterday, 
"  Miss,  I'll  g^t  up  and  give  you  my  seat  if  you'll  swear  before 
all  these  witnesses  that  you  don't  consider  it  an  oflfer  of  msLt- 
vidi^e.^^ ^Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

Accommodating  to  the  Last. — Old  Lady  (to  druggist). — 
Are  you  quite  certain  this  is  carbonate  of  soda — not  arsenic  ? 

Druggist. — Quite,  ma'am  ;  try  it  and  judge  for  yourself. — Tht 
Judge. 

"  Are  you  feeling  very  ill  ?"  asked  the  physician.  **  Let 
me  see  your  tongue,  please."  '*  It's  no  use,  doctor,"  replied  the 
patient,  **  no  tongue  can  tell  how  bad  I  feel." 

»» The  only  place,"  says  the  Syracuse  Herald,  "where  a 
Jew  is  a  Gentile  is  Utah." 

The  Height  of  PoUteness :  To  give  up  the  end  seat  in  an 
open  car. 
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THE   BEGUIN   OF   MALINES. 


When  Alan  McCormick  was  in  Paris  he  met  a  family 
of  English  people  with  whom  he  used  to  go  about  the 
city.  He  was  all  that  an  American  abrosid  should  be. 
He  was  young,  unmarried,  rich  and  full  of  an  enthusi- 
asm that  knew  no  shame.  The  English  people  were  of 
an  old  family,  but  untitled.  There  was  a  mother,  a  son, 
a  little  daughter  and  a  cousin,  "  Sister  Marie,"  the  child 
called  her,  her  proper  name,  however,  being  Marian 
Arnold.  There  was  something  so  unique  about  this 
young  woman  that  she  puzzled  McCormick.  She 
wai*  about  twenty-four,  rather  tall  and  slender.  She 
had  soft  brown  eyes  and  wavy  hair,  which  was  pushed 
hack  behind  her  ears,  and  worn  without  puff  or  curl. 
She  was  bright  and  animated,  yet  about  her  walk,  her 
fiice,  her  very  pose,  there  was  an  air  of  intense  quiet 
that  was  not  the  result  of  temperament.  Alan  wondered 
how  she  came  by  it.  lie  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
suffered,  and  so  come  to  this  strange  tranquillity,  because 
there  was  still  about  her  the  air  of  an  unawakened 
heart  and  immature  sympathy.     Making  one  of  their 


party  so  constantly,  Alan,  after  awhile,  found  the  family 
would  very  naturally  divide  itself,  the  father  and  mother 
keeping  the  little  girl  with  them,  and  he  going  with 
Marian.  The  young  man.  Hartley  Arnold,  rarely  formed 
one  of  the  party,  but  when  he  was  with  them  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  love  for  his  cousin,  and  his  manner  to 
her  was  curiously  colored  by  a  deep  resentment  and  an 
apparent  sense  of  wrong. 

Marian  seemed  annoyed  by  his  manner,  but  she  never 
appeared  to  realize  that  he  was  to  be  pitied  or  consid- 
ered, and  she  tortured  him  constantly  by  her  very  want 
of  feeling.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  calmness  that  was 
exasperating,  and,  if  he  upbraided  her,  she  would  laugh 
and  tell  him  he  was  "queer."  At  first,  Alan  thought 
her  frank  and  confiding,  but  before  long  he  found  that 
in  everything  that  concerned  herself  she  was  deeply  re- 
served.    Once  she  told  him  she  did  not  live  in  England. 

*^  Where  then  ?"  he  asked. 

''In  Malines,"  she  replied. 

"Is  your  family  there,"  he  continued. 
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She  shook  her  hea^l.  "  I  live  quite  alone,"  she  said, 
and  then  she  walked  over  to  a  picture,  for  they  were  in 
the  Louvre,  and  began  to  talk  of  Rubens.  * 

They  were  in  Paris  together  for  a  month,  and  a  month 
when  one  is  young  is  a  long  time.  Then  one  day  Alan 
received  a  telegram  telling  him  his  father  was  very  ill, 
and  he  started  at  once  for  home. 

On  the  steamer  he  suffered  from  a  conflict  that  made 
him  moody  by  day,  restless  at  night.  He  could  not  for- 
get Marian.     He  felt  he  must,  in  some  impossible  way. 


turn  and  go  back  to  her.  He  had  left  her,  and  she  did  not 
know  he  loved  her.  She  was  free,  and  when  he  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  young  Arnold  might  suddenly 
awaken  and  win  her  heart,  he  grew  desperate.  And  at 
the  same  time  he  so  feared  his  father  might  die  before 
he  reached  home  that  he  was  half  wild.  But  his  father, 
who  loved^him  as  ardently,  waited  for  him,  and  died  in 
his  arms  a  few  days  after  Alan's  arrival.  Then,  us  soon 
as  he  could  make  his  arrangements,  Alan  went  back  to 
Europe.     He  stopped  in  London  at  the  Arnolds'  town 
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house  and  found  they  were  still  abroad,  so  he  at  once 
went  to  Paris,  but  he  could  get  no  clue  to  them.  He 
wandered  around  Paris  ;  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  then 
suddenly  found  himself  in  Malines.  He  did  not  say  to 
himself  that  he  meant  to  find  Marian,  but  never  did  a 
man  more  full  of  purpose  wander  tlurough  the  streets  of 
Malines.  He  haunted  the  great  noisy  station  where  all 
the  railroads  of  Belgium  centre,  but  Marian  came  from 
neither  Ostend  nor  Antwerp,  from  Brussels  or  any  other 
city. 

He  looked  up  the  few  English  people  in  the  town,  but 
came  upon  no  trace  of  her,  and  yet,  day  by  day,  he  be- 
came certain  she  was  in  Malines. 

He  fancied  he  felt  her  presence.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  she  was  probably  a  governess,  and  he  haunted  the 
streets,  looking  at  every  lady  with  a  child,  and  going 
through  long  and  winding. ways,  where  the  houses  pro- 
jected over  the  street,  nearly  liiding  the  sky ;  where 
there  were  old  corroded  walls  and  ruined  fa9ades  and 
dim  bulging  windows  hung  like  hods  against  the  sides 
of  the  houses.  Stairways  de- 
scended to  the  canals  and  creeks 
that  intersected  the  city,  and  he 
had  crossed,  he  said  to  himself, 

the  thirty-five  bridges  that  are 

in  the  town.    Over  everything 

there  dwelt  a  curious  quiet  that 

reminded  him  of  Marian,  and 

he  fancied  she  must  have  caught 

and  carried  away  some  of  the 

atmosphere  of  the  city.     Life 

was  there,  but  it  was  like  the 

beating  of  a  heart  in  a  body 

that  has  lost  all  power  of  mo- 
tion. .  He  was  especially  fond  of 

going  to  the  Church  of  St.  Rom- 
baud,  because  he  knew  that  Ma- 
rian was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 

must  sometimes  go  there.     He 

used  to  linger  around  the  great 

carved   wooden   pulpit,    which 

represented    the  conversion  of 

St.  Paul,  and  look  at  the  figure 

of  the  Saint  who  has  fallen  from 

a  great  Flemish  horse.     Above 

him  was  a  crucifixion,  with  life- 
size  figures  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  St.  John,  and  on  the 

other    side    stood    Adam   and 

Eve.      Surmounting  all,  above 

the    sounding   board,    was    an 

apple  tree,  and  in  the  midst  of 

all  this  carving  an  old  Monk 

with  flashing  eyes  used  to  stand 

and  preach.      Alan    wandered 

about  the  church ;   he  paused 

before  the  picture  by  Vandyke, 

and  before  the  twenty-five  scenes 

in  the  life  of  St.  Rombaud,  but 

he  always  went  back  to  the  pul- 
pit before  he  left  the  building, 

hoping  to  find  her  there. 
Tliere  were  curious  buildings, 

the  House  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 

where  eccentric  carvings  pro- 
phesied welcome  and  cheer  to 

the  wanderers  who  might  hajv 

pen  in,  and  the  House  of  the 

Devil,   where    grinning    sat3rrs 

warned  the  prudent  away.  Over 


the  House  of  the  Salmon,  where  the  fishmongers  met, 
was  a  carved  fish,  and  even  here  he  dallic  d,  because,  if 
Marian  lived  in  Malines,  this,  too,  must  be  familiar  to 
her.  Along  the  streets  of  the  Eight  Beatitudes,  and 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  he  wandered,  and  out  the 
great  heavy  gateway  toward  Brussels,  where  the 
market  women  crowded  in  between  its  towers,  he 
would  go  into  the  flat,  monotonous  country  roads  bor- 
dered by  Lombardy  jwplars  and  dusty  hedges. 

One  day  he  passed  a  ghastly  piece  of  statuary  repre- 
senting Christ  on  the  Mount,  of  Olives.  The  disciples, 
meagre,  famished  flgures,  lay  asleep,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair, daubed  with  color,  washed  out  with  rain,  was  gro- 
tesque and  melancholy.  As  he  stood  looking  at  it  he 
wondered  if  Marian  did  not  think  it  frightful  I  Then 
suddenly  he  perceived  a  number  of  little  houses  drawn 
up  in  line,  each  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  on 
some  A  little  image.  In  each  door  was  a  little  grating, 
and  as  he  passed  one  a  child  rang  the  bell  and  a  wo- 
man's head  appeared  at  the  aperture.     The  stillness  of 
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UPON   THE  DTLE  AT   MECHLIN. 


Malines  was  here  intensified,  and  onh*  such  faint  domes- 
tic sounds  as  a  moving  chair  or  the  rattle  of  a  dish 
broke  the  silence.  In  one  house,  differing  from  the 
others  by  having  no  grating,  no  saint,  sat  a  lace-maker. 


THE  HOUSE  OP  THE  SALMON. 


She  was  about  forty,  but  old  and  yellow.  Her  large, 
dry  hands,  cold  and  inanimate,  moved  with  dexterity 
among  her  bobbins,  and  on  the  cushion,  where  her 
grandmother's  pale  fingers  had  worked,  this  woman, 
prematurely  gray  and  old,  wrought  a  lace  fit  for  a  oueen 
at  her  court. 

It  was  now  near  evening,  when  suddenly  the  doors 
all  opened  and  out  of  each  house  came  figures  robed  in 
black,  and  with  swift  and  silent  steps  took  their  way 
to  the  church  near  by.  McCormick  recognized  these 
figures  at  once,  and  he  knew  he  was  in  the  Beguinage 
of  Malines,  and  these  dark  and  quiet  women  were  the 
Beguines,  a  sisterhood  bound  by  voluntary  vows,  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  the  sick  and  poor  and  to  the  service 
of  religion.  He  turned  and  followed  them  into  the 
church,  where  each  one,  hastening  to  her  own  chair, 
took  out  of  the  box  attached  to  it  a  large  white  veil, 
which  she  threw  over  her  whole  figure,  and  then,  drop- 
ping on  her  knees,  bowed  her  head  in  prayer.  This  con- 
gregation of  sheeted  shadows,  draped  in  folds  that  were 
stiff  and  carven  in  appearance,  filled  the  soul  of  the 
young  man  with  disgust.  He  wondered  if  Marian  had 
ever  been  there,  and  smiled  as  he  thought  how  these 
smothered  existences,  these  walled-in  lives,  would  repel 
her.  Near  the  altar  were  some  ladies,  and  a  sister 
wearing  a  black  veil  over  her  white  cap  went  to  them 
with  a  basin  for  alms,  and  then  turning  came  towartl 
Alan.  As  he  put  nothing  in  her  basin  she  raised  her 
eyes  in  gentle  surprise  and  caught  his  fierce,  astonished 
stare  at  her. 

She  gently  shook  her  head  and  went  back  to  her  place. 
Alan  went  out  into  the  air.  He  felt  as  if  he  would 
choke.  This  then  was  the  reason  Marian  lived  in  Ma- 
lines.    She  was  a  Beguin  ! 

After  a  time  the  sisterhood  filed  out,  and  she  came  to 
him  and  spoke. 

"  Will  you  not  go  to  my  house  ?"  she  said. 

Her  manner  was  as  gentle  and  as  quiet  as  when  they 
were  in  the  I^ouvre  together. 

He  could  not  speak,  but  he  followed  her  to  a  house, 
tiny  as  a  doll's,  but  gay  and  bright  with  flowers  and 
pictures.  In  the  little  parlor  were  ea-^y  chairs.  There 
were  gold  fish,  and  a  bird  gayly  sang.  On  the  table 
stood  a  tea  service  for  one,  and  Marian,  smiling,  oi)ened 
a  little  cupboard  and  took  out  another  cup. 
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"  You  will  take  tea  with  me  ?'  she  said. 

Alan  shook  his  head.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
mocking  him. 

''  I  have  looked  for  you,"  he  said. 

She  sat  down  opposite  to  him  and  seemed  interested. 

^'  I  felt  sure  you  were  in  the  city  ;  I  felt  you  were  ;" 
and  he  faintly  smiled.  Then  as  she  smiled  in  reply  he 
said  what  he  thought  was  the  most  atrocious  thing  he 
could  say. 

''  Sometimes  I  thought  it  possible  you  had  married 
your  cousin !" 

She  laughed  at  this  and  said  it  was  very  silly.  Of 
course  she  was  not  married. 

'*  But  you  mean  to  be,"  he  cried  ;  ''  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary thing,  a  retreat  for  few  weeks.  You  will  go  back 
to  your  aunt  ?" 

''Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  ''I  am  a  regular  Beguin.  I 
was  only  on  a  visit  to  my  aunt.  If  I  had  been  allowed 
I  should  have  worn  the  dress  of  my  order,  but  that  is 
against  the  rules." 

"  You  never  told  me,"  he  exclaimed. 

''We  do  not  speak  of  our  vows  when  we  are  in  the 
world."  And  again  she  looked  at  him  gently,  tenderly. 

"  Grood  Heavens  I"  he  cried,  hastily  rising  "  do  you 
really  mean  this  for  life  ?" 

She  nodded  her  head  and  looked  at  him  apprehen- 
sively ;  for  in  the  Beguinage  no  one  speaks  loudly. 

"And  why?" 

"  Because  I  like  it." 

"But  Marian" — and  he  came  nearer  to  her — " think 
of  me  !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  love  you,  Marian,  do  you 
understand  ? — and  I  cannot  have  it." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  replied. 

"  And  you  !    You  will  marry  me,  Marian  ?" 

"No,"  she  quietly  answered.  "  If  I  married  any  one, 
Mr.  McConnick,  it  would  be  Hartley.  He  has  loved  me 
along  time." 

"  But  you  do  not  love  him  V" 

"No." 

"  And  me  ?    Do  you  love  me  V" 

"Oh,  no." 

Alan  groaned  and  picked  up  his  hat.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  How  am  I  to  move  you  V"  he  said.  "  You  do  not 
care.  You  have  a  heart  of  stone.  Do  you  love  any 
one,  '  Sister  Marie '  ?" 

She  laughed  at  this  title. 

"  Yes,  I  love  little  Jeanne  very  much.  Have  you  seen 
her?    And  I  love  my  poor  people." 

"  And  this  life  !   This  horrible,  stifled  life,  do  you  love 
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"It  is  a  tranquil  life,"  she  replied.  "I  am  very 
happy.  I  do  not  want  anything  else.  We  can  give  up 
our  vows  whenever  we  please,  but  no  Beguin  has  ever 
done  so." 

And  when  Alan  left  Malines  a  week  later  he  had  made 
no  impression  on  her.  He  stirred  her  to  neither  pity 
nor  anger.  The  air  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  petri- 
fied her  heart,  and  there  was  no  throb  of  life  to  answer 
his  passionate  and  eager  appeals. 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  had  at  her  cousin,  and  sim- 
ply wondered  why  he  cared  so  much. 

He  neglected  her,  he  persecuted  her ;  he  took  her  to 
the  great  pulpit  in  St.  Kombaud,  and  there,  where  ho 
had  sought  her,  appealed  to  her,  but  with  her  soft  and 
tender  eyes  she  looked  an  unconcerned  answer,  and 
when  he  left  Malines  he  could  not  hope  that  she  either 
regretted  or  missed  him.  lo^.^^^  Stocktox, 


A  German  lawyer.  Dr.  O.  Hahn,  has  made  a  dis- 
covery so  astonishing,  that  for  a  year  scientific  men 
refused  to  l^elieve  in  it.  His  researches,  microscopic 
and  otherwise,  have  now  all  been  tested  by  Dr.  Wein- 
land,  who  has  just  published  his  opinion,  which  coin- 
cides fully  with  Dr.  Hahn's,  that  there  are  undoubted 
organic  remains  in  aerolites.  Dr.  Hahn  made  his  ex- 
periments on  more  than  six  hundred  chips  of  meteor- 
ites, all  belonging  to  one  class,  the  Choadrite,  and  all 
taken  from  museums  in  Tubingen  and  Vienna.     Micro- 


scopic investigation  discovered  in  them  organic  remains 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  most  ancient  form  of  porous 
corallines,  and  fifty  kinds  of  these  little  animals  have 
been  made  out  by  Dr.  Hahn,  and  assigned  to  sixteen 
diflerent  families.  To  these  he  has  given  names,  and 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  decidedly  new  branch 
of  zoology — meteoric  zoology.  The  cuttings  examined, 
though  taken  from  stones  which  had  fallen  at  different 
periods  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  all  resemble  one 
another  stroncjlv. 


MOTIVES  FOR  MARRIAGE. 


I  HAVE  been  turning  over  the  lejive.s  of  an  old  book, 
written  before  I  was  bom,  and  which  was  familiar  to 
my  childhood,  and  I  have  come  upon  the  following  ex- 
tremely sensible  remark : 

^*  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  thousandth  chance  of  a  gen- 
tleman's becoming  your  lover  should  deprive  you  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  free,  unembarrassed,  intellectual  intercourse 
with  the  single  men  of  your  acquaintance/' 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  Girl  of  the  Period  so  often 
has  no  desire  for  this  unembarrassed  and  sensible  friend- 
ship, and  values  the  men  she  knows  only  in  proportion 
as  they  minister  to  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity.  And 
this  superttcial  and  unreal  valuation  prevents  her  from 
getting  honestly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any 
man — from  seeing  him  as  he  is  seen  by  his  own  woman- 
kind, or  as  he  would  show  himself  in  the  stress  and 
strain  of  real  life,  with  its  vital  interests  and  stem  reali- 
ties, when  the  heyday  and  play-day  of  youth  should  be 
over. 

That  any  other  motives  should  enter  into  marriage 
than  that  noble  and  well-founded  love  which  can  safely 
promise  to  be  faithful  unto  death — because  to  be  unfaith- 
ful would  be  as  impossible  to  it  as  for  a  mother's  heart 
to  turn  fh)m  her  child — is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
our  boasted  civilization;  but  we  see  interested  and 
mercenary  marriages  every  day,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
say  they  were  the  rare  exception.  K  all  girls  and  all 
young  men  could  be  impressed,  not  only  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage,  but  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  im- 
portanbe  in  the  growth  of  character,  its  influence,  for 
good  or  evil,  on  their  whole  natures  and  their  whole 
careers,  they  would  be  less  ready  to  enter  into  its  obli- 
gations carelessly,  and  we  should  see  less  of  the  frivolity 
of  flirtation — the  vulgarity  of  husband-seeking. 

To  my  thinking.  Love  is  the  most  sacred  of  Heaven's 
gifts,  and  should  be  waited  for  aa  reverently  as  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Matrimony  may,  indeed,  be 
a  means  of  grace^  even  when  it  is  as  unhappy  as  was  the 
marriage  of  that  pair  on  whose  tombstone,  in  a  New 
Hampshire  churchyard,  appreciative  neighbors  sculp- 
tured, for  epitaph — 

"  Their  Warfare  is  Over*'— 

but  surely  matrimony  should  never  be  entered  into  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  Tlie  woman  who  deliberately  mar- 
ries for  money  has  something  to  boast  over  her  ''un- 
Ciassed"  sisters  of  the  deini-moriule  in  jTroj/riety,  but  little 
in  principle. 

Some  blunders  will,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  purest 
good  faith.  Plenty  of  foolish  girls  will  mistake  for  love 
their  own  enjoyment  of  admiration  and  pleasure  in  being 
loved,  and  plenty  of  young  men  will  mistake  for  some- 
thing sacred  and  eternal  the  transient  stir  of  fancy  awak- 
ened by  a  pretty  face  or  a  taking  manner.  If  man*iages 
are  born  of  these  delusions,  the  error  is  to  be  pitied  and 
not  despised  ;  yet  from  the  life-long  penalty  of  such  a 
blunder  can  no  man  or  woman  hope  wholly  to  escape. 
Though  the  best  joys  of  life  may  thus  have  been  lost, 
its  burdens  can  still  be  borne  with  dignity,  while  self- 
respect  remains  unchallenged.  But  can  that  girl  respc»ct 
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herself  who  deliberately,  and  of  set  purpose,  tries  to- 
attract  a  man  simply  because  he  is  a  good  match ;  or  thai 
young  man  who  seeks  a  girl  because,  through  her,  he 
hopes  to  add  to  his  own  resources  by  some  gain  in  family, 
or  wealth,  or  political  influence  ? 

It  is  to  the  *'  marriage  of  true  minds"  that  Shakspeare 
bids  us  to  "  admit  no  impediments ;"  and  it  is  only  such 
a  marriage — born,  on  either  side,  of  the  perception  of 
and  love  for  the  inmost  soul  of  the  real,  human  creature 
to  whom  one  is  drawn  by  force  of  spiritual  and  mental 
attraction — that  has  any  claim  on  our  admiration,  how- 
ever we  may  accord  to  a  more  imperfect  bond  our  par- 
don or  our  pity. 

Were  this  lofty  ideal  of  marriage  constantly  kept  be- 
fore the  minds  of  young  people  as  the  only  desirable 
thing,  I  think  society  would  be  immeasurably  dignified 
by  it.  A  girl  with  Una-like  purity  and  that  sensitive 
perception  of  truth  and  refinement  which  belongs  ta 
purity  would  never  be  sufficiently  attracted  by  a  felse 
and  evil  man  to  be  in  danger  of  harm  from  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  young  man,  however  unskilled  in  the 
world's  wiles,  who  held  in  his  heart  a  shy  and  sacred 
worship  for  that  "not  impossible  she,"  who  could  really 
command  the  homage  of  his  mind  and  soul,  would  be 
as  safe  as  Sir  Gallahad  from  any  Fay  Vivian  of  them  all. 

But  what  of  the  undeveloped  and  unaspiring  minds 
and  souls  who  have  hardly  discovered  that  they  have 
any  mental  or  spiritual  needs,  but  who  know  very  well 
that  they  have  human  hearts  to  need  comfort,  human 
longings  to  fulfill  V  Shall  they  be  shut  out  from  love 
and  marriage  because  they  cannot  talk  about  ethics  and 
are  hardly  aware  that  they  liave  any  intellects  at  all  ? 

By  no  means.  As  Browning  says  in  '*  Evelyn  Hope, " 
''  Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet  ere  the  time  be 
come  "  for  them  to  live  completely,  but  at  least  it  is  in 
their  power  to  live  sincerely.  They  know  the  diflerence 
between  love  and  interest ;  they  know  whether  this  wo- 
man or  this  man  is  honestly  nearer  and  dearer  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  whether  they  are  seeking  a  mate 
by  reason  of  absolute,  inherent  attraction  or  for  any 
worldly  and  therefore  unworthy  motive  whatever. 
There  have  been  noble  and  honorable  and  faithful  mar- 
riages often  enough  among  people  who  could  not  write 
their  own  names,  but  whose  hearts  were  absolutely 
loyal  and  sound  to  the  core. 

Marriage,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  waited  for,  not 
sought.  Who  knows  round  what  comer  his  destiny 
may  be  hiding — at  what  unexpected  turn  he  may  come 
upon  the  face  above  all  faces  for  him  ?  To  put  aside  as 
far  as  possible  the  thought  of  marriage  until  compelled 
to  think  of  it  by  some  strong  and  special  attraction  to- 
ward some  special  person  is  wiser  than  to  be  seeking  in 
eveiy  chance  acquaintance  the  possible  husband  or  wife. 
'*We  shall  meet  the  people  who  are  coming  to  meet 
us,"  no  matter  in  what  far-oflfland  their  journey  toward 
us  begins. 

Perhaps  parents  are  more  to  blame  for  worldly  mar- 
riages than  we  are  apt  to  think.  How  constantly  we 
hear  the  term  **  married  well  "  applied,  not  to  character 
or  congeniality,  or  true  fitness,  but  to  a  comfortable  in- 
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come.  And  yet  there  is  Homething  to  be  said  for  ''  the 
steni  parent"  of  the  novels,  with  his  "hard  facts." 
The  old  adage  that  "  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door 
love  flies  out  of  the  window  "  is  true  only  of  small  and 
poor  natures — natures  incapable  6f  a  great  love  ;  but  it 
Is,  nevertheless,  true  that  to  be  loved  it  is  necessary  to 
be  lovely,  and  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  lovely 
when  we  are  hard  pressed  by  want  and  rendered  fretful 
by  care  and  over-work.  Human  creatures  cannot  build 
their  nests  as  inexpensively  as  the  birds  do ;  and  not 
even  the  scant  hospitality  of  homestead  eaves  or  orch- 
ard boughs  awaits  their  fledglings.   To  marr\'  for  money, 


or  for  any  object  whatever,  save  and  except  immortal 
and  all-powerful  Love,  is  to  perjure  and  debase  the  hu- 
man heart ;  but  to  marry  without  some  provision  for 
the  future,  such  as  money,  or  money's  worth  in  a  well- 
furnished  mind  and  a  capacity  for  skilled  labor,  is  to  defy 
common  sense  and  invoke  the  evil  fates. 

But  the  one  blessed  state  under  Heaven  must  always 
be  true  marriage,  the  perfect  companionship  of  which 
the  perfection  was  so  exquisitely  expressed  when  Jane 
Eyre  is  made  to  say,  of  herself  and  her  husband — "  To 
be  together,  for  us,  is  to  be  as  free  as  in  solitude — as 
gay  aj^  in  company." 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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My  window  looks  into  a  large  yard  full  of  trees,  so 
thick  that  when  the  foliage  is  out  1  cannot  see  the  street, 
from  which  the  roar  of  vehicles  alone  reminds  me  that 
1  am  in  the  closely  built  city.  The  birds  are  fond  of 
this  pleasant  green  nook,  and  with  an  ever  ready  opera 
glass  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  somewhat  close  ac- 
quaintance with  them. 

Of  course  it  is  always  well  supplied  with  English  spar- 
rows (Passer  doniesticus)^  and  though  I  have  not  here- 
tofore been  attracted  by  them,  I  have  this  past  year 
discovered  some  curious  facts  in  their  lives,  and  in  two 
caseH  have  succeeded  in  observing  a  little  drama  to 
its  end. 

Early  in  May  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  what  was 
to  me  a  new  phase  of  this  life,  a  domestic  quarrel  ending 
in  separation,  and  a  wooing  ending  in  marriage.  The 
scene  of  the  affair  was  a  home  establishment  in  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  a  maple  tree,  twenty  feet  from  my  window. 
It  is  where  a  branch  has  been  taken  off,  and  the  opening 
is  perliaps  three  inches  long  and  two  wide. 

During  the  three  years  that  I  have  watched  it  I  have 
felt  peculiar  interest;  in  that  nest,  from  its  cosy  situation, 
and  have  taken  more  notice  of  the  little  housekeepers 
than  of  any  who  occupy  rooms  in  the  numerous  pagodas, 
palaces  and  balconied  cottages  nailed  up  in  the  trees 
about.  Last  spring  house-cleaning  and  new  furnishing 
began  as  usual  in  the  most  amicable  way.  There  was 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  materials,  for  after  they 
had  been  at  work  some  time,  and  one  would  think  had 
collected  enough  to  fill  a  half  dozen  nests,  they  would 
discover  a  treasure  across  the  street,  and  throwing  out 
part  of  that  already  in  use  they  would  work  a  long  time 
bringing  great  mouthfuls  of  white  feathers,  like  those 
used  in  pillows,  and  everything  seemed  prosperous  and 
harmonious. 

But  one  morning,  on  taking  my  usual  rest  after  break- 
&8t,  T  saw  at  once,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that  there 
was  trouble  in  the  maple-tree  family.  There  sat  the 
male  sparrow  on  a  twig  outside  the  door,  puffed  out  like 
a  bull,  scolding  and  chattering  in  his  harshest  tones. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  hen,  and  for  some  time  1 
did  not  know  whether  the  quarrel  was  with  her  or  some 
intruder,  for  through  the  whole  affair  she  never  opened 
her  mouth  to  answer  him,  nor  did  she  apparently  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  all  his  blustering. 


It  was  curious  to  watch  him.  He  would  bustle  up  to 
the  door,  spread  his  tail,  rattle  the  feathers  of  his  wings 
and  shake  all  over,  apparently  furious  with  rage.  Then 
he  would  draw  back  and  hop  to  another  branch  which 
approached  the  door  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  begin- 
ning at  the  upper  end  he  would  glide  down  that  branch, 
perhaps  a  foot,  with  imperceptible  motion  of  his  feet, 
shaking  himself  all  over,  and  calling  constantly  in  a 
loud  harsh  voice,  as  though  daring  or  commanding  her 
to  come  out.  This  had  gone  on  a  long  time,  and  still 
she  refused  to  show  her  head,  when  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him.  He  flew  away  as  though  intending  not  to  re- 
turn, but  quietly  perched  on  a  twig  half  way  round  the 
trunk,  where  he  could  not  be  seen  from  the  door.  His 
calls  had  ceased,  and  he  was  evidently  hiding  ready  to 
pounce  upon  her.  This  was  not  quite  to  his  mind,  how- 
ever, for  he  could  not  see  the  door,  so  he  took  his  posi- 
tion on  the  trunk  itself,  a  little  above  the  nest,  where 
the  lost  branch  had  left  a  protuberance.  Here  he  could 
hold  on,  though  with  difficulty,. and  here  he  stayed  in 
silence,  looking  earnestly  at  the  door  of  his  house  till 
madam  appeared  there  and  quietly  hopped  out  to  a 
neighboring  twig,  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer 
morning.  She  began  to  arrange  her  feathers  with  ut- 
most deliberation,  but  at  the  first  movement  of  her 
angry  spouse  she  darted  into  the  nest  again.  Then  he 
stormed  furiously,  paraded  before  the  door  in  his  most 
insulting  manner,  stretched  his  neck  and  fairly  made 
faces  at  her,  opening  his  mouth  and  looking  as  though 
he  would  devour  her. 

Still  she  refused  to  be  bullied  into  a  fight,  and  after 
awhile  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  ground  for  food  to 
sustain  the  energy  on  which  his  passion  was  drawing  so 
severely.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  came  out,  and, 
after  arranging  her  feathers  a  moment,  coolly  flew  to  the 
ground  for  her  own  breakfast.  With  glass  in  hand,  I 
now  watched  with  deepest  interest.  No  sooner  would 
the  rustle  of  his  wings  be  heard  returning  than,  like  a 
brown  streak,  she  would  rush  in  ahead  of  him,  not  stop- 
ping to  perch  as  usual,  but  dashing  in  in  full  flight 

At  this  his  rage  was  fearful.  He  would  sometimes 
alight  on  the  threshold  as  if  to  defy  her,  but  then  his 
wings  would  flutter  and  he  would  jerk  himself  away  as 
though  she  had  seized  his  foot.  He  would  then  return 
to  a  twig  and  resume  his  former  proceeding.   This  went 
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on  the  whole  day.  I  could  not  watch  it  every  moment, 
but  I  looked  at  it  frequently,  and  always  found  it  going 
on  in  the  same  way.  When  bedtime  came  she  was  in 
the  nest  and  he  went  away. 

The  next  morning  the  struggle  was  still  progressing, 
with  a  difference.  She  had  become  more  bold,  or  more 
careless,  and  he  more  furious.  She  would  go  out  and 
leave  the  nest,  and  let  him  come  home  and  find  it 
empty.  Now  was  his  chance  if  he  wanted  to  seize  the 
citadel ;  but  that  did  not  seem  to  be  his  object.  He 
would  stand  on  a  branch  before  the  door,  stretch  his  neck 
to  look  in,  even  alight  on  the  steps  and  peer  in,  but  he 
never  once  entered.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  drive  her 
away,  and  to  prevent  her  from  getting  in.  To  this  end, 
apparently,  he  would  seat  himself  so  near  the  door  that 
he  could  seize  her  without  fail  if  she  attempted  to 
pass. 

For  a  time  he  would  be  all  attention  ;  not  a  rustle  but 
he  heard,  not  a  moving  leaf  but  he  saw  it  and  was  on 
the  alert.  Now  came  out  much  cunning  on  the  part  of 
that  imperturbable  dame.  Not  a  sign  of  her  would  be 
seen,  not  a  sound  heard.  She  might  be  a  mile  away, 
till,  growing  careless,  he  would  turn  to  give  his  feathers 
a  peck,  when,  instantly,  like  a  flash,  from  some  hiding 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  she  would  sweep 
around  and  into  the  door.  There  would  be  a  wild  flutter 
of  wings,  and  he  would  beat  himself  in  intensest  fury 
against  the  entrance,  but  she  was  safely  within,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  her  ability  to 
defend  herself  in  her  own  nest.  Even  when  he  stood  in 
the  very  doorway,  as  he  did  after  awhile,  she  would 
manage  to  surprise  him  and  dash  in  over  his  head. 

I  wondered  that  the  neighbors  did  not  interfere,  for  I 
have  noticed  that  the  sparrow  family  is  apt  to  do  so. 
Once  or  twice  on  this  day  a  sparrow  did  approach  the 
scene  of  the  trouble,  perching  a  few  feet  away,  as  if 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  the  master  of  the  house 
would  fly  at  him  so  viciously  that  he  at  once  retired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  he  began  to  try  strata- 
gem. After  a  longer  absence  than  usual  he  returned 
with  a  young-looking  hen,  who  seated  herself  demurely 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  door,  in  plain  sight.  This  did 
not  please  the  dame  ;  she  stuck  her  head  out  for  the  first 
time  and  gave  the  stranger  a  piece  of  her  mind,  upon 
which  the  stranger  fle^^^away,  though  the  irate  husband 
talked  back  to  his  wife  in  the  most  insulting  way.  Then 
he  seated  himself  before  the  door  and  began  to  call,  a 
loud,  peculiar  call,  quite  different  from  that  he  had  been 
addressing  to  his  mate.  In  a  few  moments  two  young 
hens  came  near  and  perched  in  sight.  Then  he  blus- 
tered before  the  door  and  scolded  more  furiously  than 
ever,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was  master  of  his  own 
house  ;  but,  except  putting  her  head  out  and  making  a 
few  expressive  remarks,  she  did  nothing. 

The  next  stratagem  was  amusing.  I  suppose  he 
thought  she  must  be  hungry,  for  he  flew  away  and  re- 
turned laboriously  carrying  a  piece  of  bread  as  big  as 
his  head.  With  this  he  perched  in  his  usual  place,  and 
instead  of  eating  it,  to  tantalize  her,  he,  after  holding  it 
there  a  moment,  deliberately  dropped  it  to  the  ground. 
As  plainly  as  though  he  had  spoken,  he  expected  her  to 
dash  out  after  it ;  but  she  did  not,  and  he  scorned  to 
touch  it  himself,  so  the  neighbors  disposed  of  it.  Twice 
he  tried  this  man«?uvre,  and  both  times  unsuccessfully. 

While  things  were  at  this  stage  I  was,  to  my  great  re- 
gret, obliged  to  leave  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  I  re- 
turned the  thing  was  nearly  settled  I  He  was  going  in 
and  out  of  the  nest  freely,  and  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  His  occupation  seemed  to  be  cleaning  house  to 
make  ready  for  a  new  Hgime,     He  was  bringing  out  the 


precious  feathers  he  had  so  carefully  carried  in  and 
scattering  them  to  the  winds.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
struggle  between  revenge  and  desire  to  retain  his  pro- 
perty in  the  longing  looks  he  gave  them  as  they  flut- 
tered to  the  ground.  Sometimes  his  avarice  would  over- 
come his  recklessness,  and  a  feather  that  was  really  too 
nice  would  be  carried  back. 

Twice  during  this  performance  the  hen  came  back  for 
a  moment  and  perched  on  the  end  of  a  branch  three  feet 
or  more  from  the  door,  but  he  flew  at  her  furiously  with 
harsh  chatter  and  she  at  once  left.  It  did  seem  that  she 
was  kept  away  by  force,  but  she  had  the  air  of  saying, 
"  The  game  isn't  worth  the  candle. "  She  seemed  not  in 
the  least  angr}%  nor  even  cast  down  ;  not  a  feather  was 
ruffled,  while  he  had  got  his  plumage  into  such  a  state 
that  he  looked  like  a  perfect  vagabond  or  bird-tramp. 
When  she  was  ready  and  her  curiosity  about  his  doings 
seemed  satisfied,  she  flew  gayly  away,  descended  to  the 
ground  and  devoted  herself  to  gathering  her  food  with 
her  usual  calmness.  Of  course  the  only  way  I  could  tell 
her  from  a  thousand  other  sparrows  was  by  his  treat- 
ment of  her. 

But  now  the  house  was  swept  and  garnished,  the  vic- 
tor, with  unseemly  haste,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
wooing  a  new  bride.  He  liad  no  idea  of  keeping  bache- 
lor's hall,  and  possibly  his  fiincy  for  another  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  After  a  short  absence  he  brought 
back  a  gay  young  creature,  brighter  in  color  and  some- 
what smaller  than  the  discarded  wife.  It  was  curious 
to  see  his  coaxing,  there  was  so  much  of  what  we  call 
human  nature  in  it. 

He  stood  by  the  door  and  called  her  quite  gently,  and 
she  daintily  and  with  many  pauses  hopped  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  just  when  another  hop  or  two  would  have 
brought  her  to  the  door  she  suddenly  flew  away  and  he 
after  her.  Soon  they  would  return  and  the  same  scene 
be  rei>eated.  This  time,  perhaps,  with  many  pauses  of 
affected  indifference  and  looks  of  intense  interest  di- 
rected to  some  other  part  of  the  world,  she  would  get 
as  far  as  the  door  of  the  house,  even  perhaps  look  in  an 
instant  before  she  flew  away  again.  After  a  little  he 
would  go  in  the  nest  himself  and  call.  She  would  alight 
on  the  step,  look  in,  then  turn  her  eyes  to  every  side  of 
the  horizon  to  see  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  at 
last,  after  getting  so  far  several  times  and  flying  away 
again,  she  entered,  when  instantly  he  came  out,  fol- 
lowed by  her  open  bill.  She  had  driven  him  out  of  his 
own  home  I  Evidently  in  the  sparrow  family  the  home 
is  the  wife's  castle. 

But  he  did  not  object.  Apparently  all  he  wanted  was 
to  have  her  assume  command  of  £he  mansion,  for  whDe 
she  examined  her  proposed  new  home  he  stood  before 
the  door  and  swelled  and  shook  himself  out,  and  twisted 
and  bowed  to  her  in  a  most  grotesque  way,  all  the 
time  calling.  Soon  she  would  come  out,  and  after 
pluming  herself  a  moment,  would  fly  off.  Then  the 
whole  scene  would  be  re-enacted,  except  that  after  she 
had  so  far  committed  herself  as  to  enter  the  nest  he  no 
longer  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  her  when  she  flew 
away.  He  would  stay  to  guard  the  door  and  in  a  short 
time  call  her  back. 

After  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  coquetting  the  thing  was 
settled,  and  she  accepted  her  home  and  her  lover.  H(» 
smoothed  down  his  ruflled  coat,  they  soon  settled  into 
a  most  exemplary  couple,  and  the  nest  in  the  maple 
tree  was  once  more  the  abode  of  peace  and  quietness. 

The  thing  that  interested  me,  and  that  I  tried  in  vain 
to  find  out  was,  what  became  of  that  plucky  little  si)ouse 
turned  out  of  her  home  ? 

Olive  Thorne  Mtlleb. 


MIDSUMMER  IS  NEW  ENGLAlfl). 


Ths  proud  pomp  of  the  Midsummer  is  here  : 
With  daisy  blooms  the  meadow  lands  are  white, 
And  over  them  the  birds  chant  their  delight, 

And  the  blue,  listening  heavens  bend  to  hear. 

"Within  the  lily's  painted  cup  the  bee 

Swings  drowsily,  and  dreams  about  the  rose 
He  loved  in  June,  and  how  her  leaves  repose 

Where  none  can  And  them  save  the  winds  and  he. 

The  trees  are  heavy  with  their  wealth  of  green  ; 
And  under  them  the  waiting  maidens  walk 
And  fill  the  idle  hours  with  girlish  talk 

Of  such  a  knight  as  never  girl  has  seen — 


How  he  is  noble,  good,  and  princely  tall. 
And  one  day  he  will  come,  from  his  far  place. 
And  read  the  blushes  in  his  tru^  love's  face, 

And  she  will  rise  and  follow  at  his  call  : 

And  then  I  see  a  little,  painted  boat 
With  white  sails  set  to  seek  the  summer  sea. 
And  in  that  boat  two  lovers,  young  and  free. 

With  favoring  winds,  'neath  smiling  skies  afioat. 

And  all  the  proud  Midsummer's  i>omp  is  come. 
And  all  the  joy  of  flower,  and  bird,  and  bee. 
And  all  the  deeper  joy,  when  he  and  she, 

Their  hearts'  Midsummer  found,  with  bliss  are  dumb. 
Louise  Chandler  Modlton. 


IN  THE  MINOR. 


We  had  been  at  the  organ  recital  in  the  Lucerne 
Cathedral.  We  always  walked  silently  homeward  along 
the  river  side  after  one  of  these  twilight  hours  of  beau- 
tiful music.  My  companion,  another  American  woman, 
appeared  at  these  times  to  be  deeply  moved  and  almost 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  world  about  her,  which  at 
Lucerne  in  June  was  bright  and  gay  at  that  time  of 
night.  I  had  noticed  that  the  organ,  wherever  we  heard 
it,  seemed  to  put  her  under  a  spell,  and  I  usually  made 
no  effort  to  arouse  her,  though  I  longed  often  to  come 
within  her  thought.  This  night  I  chanced  to  ask,  as  we 
encountered  some  officers  in  uniform,  "Bo  you  remem- 
ber our  war,  Violet  ?" 

There  came  a  half-weary,  half-startled  look  into  her 
lovely  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  not  alone  broken  in 
upon  her  mood,  but  had  struck  its  key-note. 

"  I  wonder  if  many  women  remember  it  better  ?"  she 
answered,  with  a  half  sigh,  as  we  made  our  way  into 
our  hotel,  speaking  as  much,  it  seemed,  to  herself  as  to 
me.  Silently  entering  our  apartments,  she  passed  through 
a  window  out  upon  a  balcony,  where  I  followed  her. 
The  river  gleamed  in  the  shifting  moonlight,  the  music 
came  pleasantly  from  a  distant  garden,  and  the  Swiss 
Alps  boldly  outlined  themselves  against  the  moonlit  sky. 
She  seated  herself,  and  turning  her  face  toward  the  Rigi, 
said,  abruptly,  as  if  fearing  she  might  change  her  mind : 
"  I'm  in  a  mpod  to  talk  to  you  to-night.  Let  me  tell 
you  my  story,  all  in  my  own  way.  I  only  ask,  please, 
that  you  do  not  interrupt  me." 

I  assented  silently,  throwing  over  her  a  light  wrap. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  upon  whose  £etce  there  lin- 
gered the  gaze  of  every  stranger  who  passed  her  by  ;  so 
sad,  so  sweet,  yet  so  elusive  was  its  expression.  It  was 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  I  heard  her,  for  in  our  ac- 
quaintance of  but  a  year  I  had  learned  to  love  her  above 
all  other  women ;  yet  I  never  looked  into  her  eyes  with- 
out a  wonder  at  my  heart  as  to  whether  they  did  not  tell 
the  story  of  a  great  sorrow,  even  though  she  was  still 
very  young  and  seemed  to  have  been  the  child  of  every 
good  fortune.  If  she  had  known  pain  she  did  not  thrust 
it  upon  the  world,  but  gave  out  a  certain  winsome  sun- 
niness  wherever  she  went,  and  was  always  ready  with 
her  music,  which  was  much  sought  for,  to  make  others 
happy.  She  began  in  a  low  tone,  and  without  hesitation 
told  me  her  story  to  the  end,  as  if  she  had  often  told  it 
to  herself  in  the  same  words. 

*'  You  ask  if  I  remember  the  war,  and  I  have  told  you 
that  T  wonder  if  many  women  remember  it  better ;  though 
when  the  last  troops  were  called  for,  I  was  but  a  little 
child.  During  that  awful  battling  between  brother  and 
brother,  I,  a  motherless  girl,  was  at  school,  and  my 
father,  then  attached  to  a  foreign  legation,  was  abroad. 
A  country  seat,  just  on  the  outskirts  ot  a  pretty  village, 
had  been  turned  into  a  girls'  boarding-school,  and  I  was 
the  youngest  among,  perhaps,  a  dozen  pupils. 

'*  At  a  villa  adjoining,  a  gentleman  had  in  his  care 
half  as  many  boys  and  two  or  three  young  gentlemen. 
The  first  he  was  fitting  for  college,  the  others  he  was 
directing  in  scientific  and  advanced  studies.  A  close 
intimacy  existed  between  the  two  households,  and  we 
were  all  much  thrown'  together  in  our  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. Just  at  the  foot  of  a  lovely  green  meadow,  that 
sloped  away  from  our  grounds,  there  stood  a  small  but 
very  beautiful  memorial  chapel,  where  on  Sundays  and 
on  holy  days  we  attended  service,  and  some  of  us  studied 
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the  organ,  which  was  unusually  fine,  and  practiced 
there  daily. 

*'0f  the  war  naturally  we  heard  much,  but  really 
knew  verj'  little.  Of  its  horrors  I,  in  the  beginning, 
realized  absolutely  nothing.  Among  my  schoolmates 
were  the  daughters  of  officers,  and  possibly,  because  of 
them,  details  were  spared  us,  the  reading  of  the  papers 
was  discouraged,  and  conversation  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects when  we  came  into  the  presence  of  our  elders. 
We  made  a  flag  of  silk,  and  we  knitted  woolen  stock- 
ings, which  were  sent  to  the  front  with  similar  articles, 
from  the  village.  I  was  a  quiet,  sensitive  child,  and  my 
fingers  were  entirely  unfamiUar  with  knitting-needles, 
but  they  were  much  more  at  home  on  the  piano  or  oi^n 
keys.  As  we  came  together  every  afternoon  in  the  sum- 
mer-house to  knit,  the  fun-loving  boys  teazed  me  and 
laughed  at  my  work,  until  often  I  was  in  despair  and 
hated  the  very  sight  of  blue  yam ;  but  there  was  one 
who  frequently  came  with  the  others  who  was  no  longer 
a  boy,  and  whom  I  had  known  before  in  my  old  home. 

"Ray Russell  called  me, pleasantly,  'Little Knitter,' 
and  never  ridiculed  my  clumsy  endeavors ;  he  always 
looked  down  upon  me  with  a  comforting,  encouraging 
smile  as  I  sat,  hurt  and  troubled,  vainly  trying  to  pick 
up  lost  stitches,  or  to  narrow  or  widen  properly,  as  was 
required.  That  he  wanted  much  to  laugh  at  my  shape- 
less work,  but  for  my  sake  would  not,  made  him  the 
dearer  to  me.  A  low-spoken  *  Be  brave.  Little  Knitter,' 
averted  many  a  tempest  Once,  when  my  worst  tor- 
mentor had  mischievously  though  very  cleverly  drawn 
a  leg  and  foot  which  the  stocking  growing  under  my 
fingers  would  fit,  and  I  had  thrown  the  hated  thing  on 
the  grass  and  risen  in  a  passion,  wrathfrd  and  angry, 
Ray  had  whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  '  Don't,  "  Little  Knitter,"  for  I  love  you  I' 

"  I  remember  that  I  picked  up  the  poor  stocking,  chok- 
ing down  the  great  bunch  in  my  throat,  and  patiently 
replaced  the  needles.  It  was  such  a  struggle  1  *  Knit 
two,  seam  one.'  It  actually  became  as  a  nightmare  in 
my  sleep — 'knit  two,  seam  one' — and  the  boys  always 
laughing  and  mocking.  I  tried  to  feel  that  nothing 
could  be  too  hard  to  do  for  soldiers,  especially  with  Ray 
to  stand  by  me,  and  at  last  a  pair  of  misshapen,  humpy, 
yam  stockings  of  different  sizes  and  lengths,  upon  which 
many  a  tear  had  fallen,  were  sent  to  their  destination. 

''I  knew  then  that  Ray  Russell  was  vastly  different 
from  the  others,  and  indeed  from  any  one  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  felt  that  he  was  wonderfully  beautiful — I  know 
no  other  word  for  him  than  beautiful.  How  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  he  was,  how  beautiful  I  I 
know  better  now  since  I  have  known  men.  I  know  now 
how  rare  a  face  and  how  rare  a  soul  was  his,  and  how 
most  truly  God  had  given  to  him  a  great  talent,  the 
most  heaven-like  of  all  His  gifts ! 

*'  Oh,  the  lasting  cruelty  of  war  I  Do  you  never  think 
as  I  do  often,  how,  this  very  day,  we  are  suffering  from 
the  slaughter  of  our  boys  in  that  period  of  death  and 
darkness  ?  Kotc  is  the  time  for  the  fruition  of  all  that 
youthful  promise  that  sank  so  nobly  in  its  grave.  Poets, 
artists,  statesmen  and  preachers,  who  belong  to  us  of 
this  generation,  were  cut  down  all  at  once  as  the  unripe 
wheat  of  the  field.  Who  shall  judge  of  our  literature, 
our  poesy,  of  our  art,  of  any  product  of  this  new  land, 
without  that  reflection  V 

"  But  my  own  storj'  lies  nean»r  my  heart  and  ray  lips 
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to-night.  I  knew  that  the  brown  eyes  had  unfathom- 
able depths,  that  the  wide,  white  brow,  about  which  the 
soft  brown  hair  carelessly  clustered,  had  written  upon  it 
that  which  marked  him  among  mankind.  I  never  wea- 
ried of  watching  the  exquisite  mouth,  with  its  almost 
tremulous  lips,  and  the  sensitive,  clear-cut  chin.  He  was 
my  comrade,  often  my  playmate,  yet  I  sometimes  looked 
into  his  £bu^  with  a  feeling  as  of  awe,  and  I  was  never 
unconscious  of  the  sweet  gentleness  and  quiet  dignity 
that  characterized  all  his  movements. 

"  His  was  the  gift  of  music.  Others  talked  much  of 
his  talent,  of  his  improvisations  upon  the  organ,  and 
told  of  how  far  across  the  sea  great  musicians  had  caUed 
him  '  the  young  American  Mozart ;'  and  of  how,  as  a 
child,  he  had,  with  no  knowledge  of  even  the  first  law 
of  harmony,  improvised  in  great  cathedrals  before  fa- 
mous artists,  who  had  bowed  their  heads  in  amazement 
and  honored  him  as  one  of  themselves.  Of  all  this  he 
never  spoke.  I  had  heard  how  he  had  reftised  to  become 
a  professional  musician,  and  had  once  said  that  that 
which  God  had  given  him,  which  was  his  very  soul — 
his  very  life — was  not  to  be  bartered  for  money.  All 
who  loved  music  might  hear  him  play  ;  but  to  lead  the 
life  of  the  concert  artist,  to  enter  that  strife — ^never  I 

'*  Happily  there  was  no  necessity,  as  he  had  a  passion- 
ate love  for  mathematics.  He  was  quietly  devoting 
that  summer  to  partial  rest,  after  a  fatiguing  year  of 
music  study  in  Europe,  and  to  some  study  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  but  going  every  day,  usually  at  twilight,  to  the 
organ  in  the  chapel.  We  were  often  permitted  to  go 
and  listen,  and  I  had  no  greater  delight. 

"One  day  he  met  me  coming  down  the  drive,  and 
taking  my  hand,  drew  me  to  a  seat  imder  the  trees.  I 
sat  down  upon  it,  he  remaining  standing.  I  felt  from 
his  silence  and  his  half-quivering  lips  that  something 
unusual  was  to  happen  and  I  waited  with  folded  hands, 
looking  up  into  his  troubled  face  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  pain  and  foreboding  at  my  heart.    Suddenly  he  spoke. 

" '  liittle  Knitter,  I  am  going  to  the  war.' 

'•^ '  Oh,  no  I'  I  cried,  having  but  one  thought — that  I 
was  to  be  left  alone. 

" '  Yes,  Violet,  dear,'  he  said,  '  it  is  my  duty.  I  have 
long  felt  it.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  tliat  it  is  hard.' 

" '  But  I  cannot  spare  you  I  Oh,  I  cannot  I'  I  an- 
swered, beginning  to  cry  as  I  clung  to  his  arm. 

" '  But  for  you,  Violet,  and  the  organ,  nothing  would 
be  in  my  way.  You  will  care  for  me,  little  one,  when  I 
am  gone,  will  you  not  ?'  he  said. 

" '  I  will  care — I  will  care  so  much — so  much  I' 

* '  Then  all  the  manliness  came  back  and  every  trace  of 
weakness  disappeared  from  his  face.  He  stood  erect 
before  me  and  said : 

"'I  am  already  a  soldier,  Violet.  A  little  girl  wh© 
cares  very  much  for  a  soldier  does  not  cry  ;  she  is  brave 
and  makes  it — ,'  but  the  sweet  voice  fiiltered,  and  I  re- 
member so  well  his  quick  gesture,  as  if  impatient  with 
himself,  as  he  turned  his  face  away. 

"  I  stilled  my  weeping.  Already  I  felt  a  pride  that 
Ray,  my  Ray,  was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  I  was  to  be  good 
and  brave,  and  care  very  much  for  him. 

'' '  I  will  knit  you,'  I  began,  but  stopped  short  in  con- 
ftision,  as  I  glanced  at  his  feet,  and  the  dreadful  picture 
which  had  ma^e  me  so  angry  rose  before  me. 

'"I  shall  need  nothing  knitted,'  he  said,  with  a  half-  * 
smile.     '  I  only  asl  you  to  love  me  very  much  when  I 
am  gone.' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  love  you  very  much  when  you  are 
gone,  and  all  my  life — always  I'  How  prophetically!  true 
were  my  words  I 

"*Gh>d  bless  you,  Violet,'  he  said,  lifting  me  in  his 


arms,  and  kissing  me  again  and  again ;  and  I  heard  him 
say  softly  to  himself,  '  God  forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong  in 
this !'  but  I  did  not  then  understand.  He  sent  me  home, 
watching  me  as  I  turned  back  into  the  path  and  waiting 
until  I  had  reached  the  verandah. 

*'  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night,  but  comforted 
myself  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  morning  with  the 
thought  that  he  might  soon  come  back.  I  was  even  al- 
most light-hearted  when  the  girls  talked  of  how  hand- 
some he  would  look  in  his  uniform,  and  of  how  we 
would  each  make  for  him  something,  and  perhaps  have 
a  lialf  holiday  and  go  to  the  station  to  see  him  off. 
Happy  childhood,  that  so  easily  puts  aside  its  sorrows  I 

"  The  next  afternoon  I  met  Ray  at  the  gate. 

*'*Come  with  me,' he  said;  'once  more  I  want  to 
play  for  you,  and  for  you  alone.' 

"  I  waited  for  no  permission,  but  walked  close  beside 
him  across  the  meadow,  greatly  depressed  by  his  silent, 
thoughtful  mood.  Many  times  since  have  I  thought  of 
all  that  must  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  went 
to  say  ferewell  to  the  instrument  he  so  idolized.  Neither 
of  us  spoke  until  we  reached  the  organ-loft ;  still  hold- 
ing my  hand  he  slid  back  the  doors  that  hid  the  man- 
uals, and  putting  his  arm  about  me  stood  looking  first 
at  the  organ  then  at  me.  Unspeakable  was  the  love  with 
which  he  regarded  us  both  ! 

"The  very  case  commanded  his  reverence  and  adora- 
tion. Once  in  Germany  he  refused  the  acquaintance 
and  the  instruction  of  a  world-renowed  organist,  whom 
he  had  traveled  far  to  see,  because  he  came  into  the  loft 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  organ  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Ray  never  played  without  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  instrument, 
when  often  his  face  would  assume  an  expression  like  to 
that  we  picture  in  the  faces  of  saints. 

"  Putting  up  my  hand — he  was  so  tall  and  I  so  tiny — I 
laid  it  against  his  cheek,  knowing  not  how,  save  by  this 
mute  caress,  to  come  within  his  thought.  He  knelt  beside 
me  and  encircled  me  in  his  arms. 

"'Oh,  Violet,  Violet,'  he  said,  'I  love  you  1  I  love 
you  I  and  next  to  you  I  love  the  organ  1  How  can  I  leave 
you  both  ?    How  can  I  go  ?' 

"  I  felt  the  tears  falling  on  nay  hair,  which,  in  childish 
fashion,  fell  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  cried  out : 

"'You  shall  not  go  I  You  must  not  go — never — 
never  I'  I  was  beside  myself  with  grief  and  excitement. 

" '  Hush,  hush  1'  he  replied.  '  You  must  not  say 
that,  dear  child,'  and  he  Ufted  me  up  and  laid  my  face 
against  his.  '  I  am  to  be  a  soldier,'  and  he  glanced  at 
the  keys  and  quickly  away  again.  '  I  must  be  braver. 
Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  of  this.  Violet,  you  are  a  little 
child  ;  you  do  not  know  what  love  means  as  I  know  it, 
and  I  fear  I  am  wrong  to  trouble  you  so.  You  cannot 
now  understand  how  I  love  you  with  all  a  man's  love 
and  passion.  Some  day  you  will  know.  Some  day,'  he 
said,  '  love  will  come  to  you — keep  it.  Oh,  my  darling  I 
keep  it  all  for  me.  Remember,  it  belongs  to  me,  for  I 
love  you !' 

"  Never  had  I  heard  in  any  voice  so  intense  a  tone.  I 
was  bewildered  and  a  little  frightened.  I  did  not  know 
what  love  meant,  though  how  one  could  be  dearer  than 
Ray  was  to  me  that  moment,  how  parting  could  be 
harder,  my  childish  mind  could  not  comprehend. 

"  He  held  me  close  to  his  heart  and  said  again : 

"  '  Promise  me,  Violet,  promise  me  you  will  give  your 
love  all  to  me  when  it  comes,'  and  I  answered,  '  I  pro- 
mise.' He  kissed  me  twice  upon  the  forehead.  A  great 
calm  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him  and  upon  me,  and 
quite  like  himself,  he  asked : 

" '  What  shall  I  play  for  you  ?' 
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"  '  It  shall  be  the  beautiful  pictures,'  I  replied.  'The 
sunny  day  in  the  country,  and  the  summer  shower  with 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  and  the  clearing  away, 
and  the  birds — and  the  far-away  music  of  the  angels. ' 

"He  smiled  at  my  enthusiastic  demand,  incompre- 
hensible to  any  one  but  himself,  and  sent  me  below 
where  I  could  better  get  the  effect. 

"Sweet  and  low  he  began.  How  brightly  the  sun 
shone  on  this  summer  afternoon  that  he  was  picturing 
to  me  by  sound  alone  !  The  insects  hummed  pleasantly, 
the  river  rippled  gently  along,  the  breeze  faintly  stirred 
the  grass  and  lazily  swayed  the  graceful  branches  of  the 
feathery  elms.  Then  faster  moved  the  grass-blades ; 
the  young  elms  bent  themselves  half  way  to  the  ground  ; 
the  breeze  began  to  moan  a  little,  and  the  river  sang  a 
trifle  louder ;  the  air  gathered  moisture  and  was  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  new  hay  ;  bits  of  broken  leaves 
began  to  skim  wildly  about  just  above  the  ground,  and 
across  the  gleaming  sky  flitted  threatening  gray  clouds. 

"  There  fell  a  shadow  over  all  the  land,  which  deep- 
ened and  deepened  till  it  grew  dark — then  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  silence,  that  ominous  silence  before  the 
bursting  of  a  storm.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thun- 
der pealed,  and  burying  my  face  in  my  hands  I  saw  the 
lightning  flash  and  heard  the  frightened  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  and  I  could  see  the  haymakers  fleeing  to  shelter. 
After  this  there  was  a  rift  of  light,  then  another,  and 
another,  and  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  heavy  clouds 
broke  away  and  all  the  west  was  a  glory  of  purple  apd 
gold  and  soft  crimson.  The  whole  air  was  iuU  of  flitting, 
fluttering  birds,  which  twittered  and  sang,  and  the  river 
subsided  to  its  gentle  murmuring. 

"  Then  it  was  that  I  waited  breathlessly.  T  heard  the 
soft  drawing  of  a  stop,  and,  as  if  made  glad  by  this  won- 
drous scene  of  new-bom  beauty,  and  full  of  exultant  joy 
at  this  triumph  of  peace  over  the  earthly  elements,  the 
far-away  song  of  the  angels  began,  swelling  into  a  beau- 
tiful chorus,  filling  all  the  place  with  their  happiness. 
I  forgot  where  I  was  ;  the  heavens  seemed  to  open  be- 
fore me  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  celestial 
choir." 

"It  is  true  that  it  was  a  childish  imagination  that  the 
wonderful  player  had  wrought  upon,  so  that  I  was 
moved  out  of  my  very  self ;  but  so  Ray  had  moved  great 
audiences  many,  many  times. 

"  At  last  he  stood  beside  me  and  brought  me  back  to 
myself. 

"'How  beautifully  you  play!  How  beautiftil  you 
are  I  Some  day  you  will  be  the  greatest  organist  in  the 
world  !'  I  said  to  him. 

"  '  Yes,  I  think  some  day  I  shall  be  a  great  organist,' 
he  replied,  seeming  to  forget  that  he  was  going  away. 
I  shall  study,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  Leipsic  and  to  Fri- 
bourg. ' 

"Often  he  told  me  of  Fribourg's  organ,  never  tiring 
of  describing  its  divine  vox  humana,  and  explaining  to 
me  the  combinations  which  produce  its  world-famed 
effects.  This  day  he  talked  long  of  his  happy  hours 
in  the  old  cathedral.     Finally,  he  said  : 

' ' '  Once  more  I  must  play  the  Fugue.  I  must  say  good- 
by  to  Bach.  Then  I  will  play  you  a  "  farewell,"  and  we 
will  go. ' 

"It  was  the  glorious  Fugue  in  A-minor.  I  knew  it  was 
grand  and  great,  but  I  could  not  then  comprehend  the  ' 
beloved  master,  whom  now  I  know  so  well.  I  felt  my- 
self growing  cold  and  trembling  with  emotion  as  I  Us- 
tened  to  the  stately  theme  and  heard  the  majestic 
chords.  Ray  seemed  far  above  and  beyond  me  when  he 
played  the  Bach  and  the  Thiele  music,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  did  not  always  like  it. 


"After  a  brief  rest  when  the  Fugue  was  done,  the 
'  farewell '  began — at  first  sweet  and  hopeful,  and  I  would 
detect  the  almost  exultant  going  away,  and  could  hear 
the  distant  drums  that  beat  the  summons.  But  sadder 
and  sadder  it  became,  till  a  terrible  dread  came  over  me 
and  an  awful  fear  fell  upon  me.  It  was  all  indescribably 
sweet,  but  it  would  have  broken  your  heart  had  you 
heard  it,  as  it  broke  mine.  I  lay  on  the  cushions  in  an 
agony  of  passionate  weeping.  The  last  strain  of  that 
'  farewell '  was  like  a  long,  sobbing  cry. 

"  It  was  cruel  indeed  that  such  sorrow  should  be  in 
the  world,  and  doubly  cruel  that  it  should  be  told  to  the 
ears  of  a  little  child. 

"  A  silence  like  that  of  death  fell  upon  the  church. 
After  a  little  I  crept  up  into  the  loft.  Ray  still  sat  upon 
the  stool,  his  head  bent  down  upon  the  keys.  For  a 
time  I  left  him  to  himself.    At  last  he  spoke. 

"' Violet  V 

"'Yes,  Ray?'  and  I  climbed  upon  the  stool  beside 
him. 

" '  Violet,  always  love  the  organ  for  my  sake.' 

"'Yes,  Ray,'  again  I  said,  putting  my  head  down 
by  his ;  '  but  you  know  I  love  it  for  itself— next  to 
you  and  my  father — better  than  anything  in  the  whole 
world.' 

"  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  He  lifted  my  fe<je  and 
held  it  between  his  hands,  and  never  sliall  I  forget  his 
own  £etce,  as  he  said  to  me  : 

" '  Forgive  me,  dear  child,  if  I  have  brought  tears  to 
your  eyes.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  taught  your  little 
heart  to  ache.' 

"  Slowly  he  shut  in  the  stops  and  drew  together  the 
doors,  his  hand  lingering  caressingly  and  lovingly  upon 
each  bit  of  ivory  and  ebony  and  carving.  At  the  chapel 
door  he  stopped  for  one  long,  last  look.  Silently  as  we 
had  come,  we  passed  out  and  up  through  the  meadow, 
occasionally  stopping  to  pick  the  flowers  he  loved  best, 
the  wild  violets,  and  I  helping  him.  At  the  gate  he 
said: 

" '  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  before  I  go,'  and  added  : 
'  How  beautiful  you  are  to-night,  "Little  Knitter,"  and 
how  beautiful  the  organ  was  I' 

"  I  went  home  under  the  spell  of  the  music  and  of  the 
sorrow  of  this  strange  parting.  I  could  not  join  my 
schoolmates.  One  had  jestingly  accused  me  of  moping 
because  Ray  was  going  away.  There  was  a  sweet-faced 
young  woman  in  our  house,  almost  a  bride,  whose  hus- 
band was  in  the  service.  I  remember  how  she,  over- 
hearing this  remark,  said,  '  Girls,  we  all  have  reason  to 
be  sad  when  any  one  goes  to  the  war.'  She  took  me  to 
her  room  and  kept  me  there  through  the  night ;  she 
asked  me  no  questions,  but  she  was  very,  very  kind  to 
me.  I  waited  most  eagerly  for  Ray's  coming  on  the 
following  day.  He  first  called  upon  my  friend,  taking 
from  her  some  letters  and  a  small  package  for  her  hus- 
band.    She  sent  for  me  and  left  us  alone. 

"  With  all  my  childish  might  I  tried  to  be  cheery  and 
to  help  him.  I  beheve  now  that  he  felt  for  a  certainty 
that  he  was  going  to  his  death.  He  tried,  however,  to 
be  cheerful  and  even  teazed  me  a  little  about  my  knit- 
ting, kissing  each  of  my  fingers,  as  if  ftom  sjrmpathy 
with  them  in  their  great  trials.     At  last  he  said : 

'"I  want  to  tell  you  a  dream  I  have  had.'  We  sat 
upon  the  sofa,  and  I  crept  closer  to  him  and  laid  my 
head  upon  his  arm. 

" '  I  have  told  you  how  I  loved  my  mother,'  he  went  on. 
'  It  seems  to  me  now  that  no  one  ever  sang  as  she  sang. 
When  I  was  nine  years  old  I  begged  her  to  teach  me  the 
letters  on  the  piano. '  Then  he  spoke  of  how  his  great- 
est dehght  from  babyhood  had  been  to  watch  her  beau- 
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tiftil  hands  upon  the  keys.  I  can  recall  his  almost  very 
words  as  he  told  me  of  her  and  of  his  dream. 

"  '  To  amuse  me,'  he  said,  '  she  one  day  put  my  finger 
upon  "A" — upon  one  and  then  upon  another — and  that 
night  I  could  readily  pick  out  the  note  in  any  octave. 
The  next  day  she  taught  me  ''B,"  and  so  on,  one  letter 
a  day,  until  I  knew  them  all ;  and  on  that  last  day  my 
mother,  with  almost  no  warning,  died.  Little  as  I  was, 
I  knew,  even  then,  what  I  had  lost.  When  it  was  all 
over  I  had  but  one  comfort — she  had  taught  me  my 
music  letters  without  a  day,  with  scarce  an  hour,  to 
spare.  ^ 

''  As  if  talking  to  himself,  he  went  on  :  '  My  mother 
is  often  with  me ;  she  was  with  me  last  night  in  my 
sleep.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  died,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  wonderful  place,  its  beauty  surpassing  anything  I 
had  ever  thought  of.  There  was  a  light  there  such  as 
never  illumines  us — a  Hght  such  as  one  sees  at  sunset 
just  under  the  rose-colored  clouds — and  exquisite  flowers 
grew  there,  each  like  a  Uttle,  loving  fiice.  The  air  was 
like  the  breath  of  the  violets,  and  the  restftilness  of  the 
shade  I — I  cannot  describe  that  to  you,'  he  said.  '  There 
was  a  river,  a  singing,  caressing  stream,  so  clear  that  I 
could  see  its  bed  of  amethyst. 

"  '  In  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  stood  my  mother, 
clad  in  soft,  white  raiment,  her  face  radiant  with  a  hap- 
piness of  which  we  know  nothing.  She  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  through  a  sweet,  green  wood,  in  which  were 
many  other  beings  hke  herself,  and  I  knew  them  all  to 
be  God's  angels.  At  last  she  paused,  but  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  from  her  dear,  glorified  face  until  she  bade 
me  look  up  and  before  me.  I  did  so.  O,  Violet  I'  he 
said,  *  what  think  you  I  saw  there  ?  An  organ — ^a  great, 
glorious  organ — flooded  with  that  strange,  perfect  light. 
Its  pipes  were  of  gold,  banded  together  by  belts  of  pre- 
cious, blazing  stones,  and  held  by  a  case  of  amber,  and 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl  and  beautiful  woods,  wrought 
into  exquisitely  carved  shapes. 

"  '  Its  manuals  were  exposed  and  its  stops  ready  to  be 
drawn.  I  have  not  time,'  he  went  on,  '  to  tell  you  how 
exquisite  was  every  detail  of  keys  and  stops,  and  pedals 
and  couplers,  and  how  fitting  it  all  was  to  stand  in  such 
a  place  with  such  a  heaven  above  it.  My  mother  had 
led  me  to  its  seat.  I  felt  no  hesitancy  about  sitting 
upon  it.  The  organ  seemed  to  be  mine  and  to  have 
been  made  for  me. 

"  '  For  a  moment  I  knew  not  what  to  play,  but  I  was 
so  in  harmony-  with  the  peaceful  scene  of  which  I  was  a 
part  that  I  arranged  the  stops  for  the  picture  of  a  sunny 
day  that  I  have  so  often  played  for  you.  No  organ  on 
earth  ever  possessed  such  tones  as  that.  As  I  played, 
the  sunshine  grew  more  lovely  and  the  shadow  more 
grateful.  In  such  a  scene,  I  thought,  the  birds  should 
sing,  and  I  pulled  the  flute  and  went  softly  on.'  I  try 
to  tell  you  this  as  he  told  it  to  me,  and  I  would  be  glad 
indeed  to  recall  his  every  word.  *  I  pulled  the  flute  and — 
Usten  to  me,  Violet  I  the  real  birds  began  to  sing  so 
sweetly  all  about  me,  and  when  I  imitated  the  summer 
shower,  a  grateful,  gentle  rain  began  to  fall.  I  played  as 
I've  played  to  you  so  many  times,  and  the  real  clouds 
darkened  the  sky,  the  distant  thunder  muttered  and  the 
river  grew  restless.  It  was  the  most  violent  of  storms, 
but  with  no  fear,  no  terror  in  it,  only  sublimity  and 
grandeur. 

'' '  1  controlled  it  all,'  he  said.  '  I  made  the  clouds  to 
breakaway,  and  as  I  willed  it  and  drew  stop  after  stop, 
the  sun  came  out,  and  finally  I  sat  again  in  all  that  first 
serene  beauty  with  but  one  thought — would  the  angels 
sing  for  me  ?  Tremblingly  I  drew  the  stops  and  pressed 
down  the  keys.     All  the  angels  sang,  and  I  heard  once 


more  my  mother's  voice  among  the  rest.  Now  I  know 
how  far  the  music  of  heaven  transcends  all  earthly  mu- 
sic. Long  I  played,  and  long  they  sang,  and  then  I 
woke.  I  could  not  go,'  he  told  me,  "'without  telling  you 
this  ;  it  has  so  impressed  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  in- 
deed been  with  my  mother !' 

"His  beautiftil  fietce  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of 
that  scene  and  of  that  song,  and  I  was  awed  by  the  new 
light  that  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  closed.  He  asked 
me  questions  about  my  father's  return,  and  said,  with  a 
tender  thoughtfulness : 

'"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Violet,  before  I 
go  ?    Is  there  nothing  you  want  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  after  waiting  a  moment.  '  I  want  to 
kiss  you  very  much. ' 

"  He  laughed  and  put  his  lips  close  to  mine. 

'"No,  not  there,'  I  said  ;  but  lifting  a  curl  from  his 
forehead  I  kissed  him  just  under  it,  putting  it  carefully 
back.  I  kissed  him  under  another  curl  just  behind  his 
ear.  He  caught  me  quickly  into  his  arms,  held  me  tightly 
against  his  heart,  and  bade  me  good-by,  saying  again : 

" '  Love  will  come  to  you  some  day.  Remember  it  is 
for  me.    You  have  promised  I' 

"  He  cut  a  long,  yellow,  wavy  lock  of  liair  ft*om  my 
head — I  was  glad  then  that  it  was  so  pretty — and  he  cut 
a  bit  of  ribbon  from  my  dress  and  went  away. 

"  I  did  not  go  to  the  station  with  the  others.  He  had 
asked  me  not  to  do  so.  On  my  pillow  that  night  I  found 
a  bunch  of  purple  violets,  and  on  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  when  the  organist  opened  the  organ  in  the 
chapel  he  found  lying  upon  its  keys  a  similar  bunch. 

"  A  year  went  by.  Letters  came  often,  teUing  me  of 
pleasant  things  only,  but  I  began  to  realize  how  terrible 
a  thing  this  war  was,  and  I  eagerly  looked  for  all  that 
was  written  or  said  of  it.  I  no  longer  knitted  with 
the  others,  but  studied  hard,  and  bent  my  small  ener- 
gies to  my  music,  knowing  it  would  please  Ray.  He 
had  told  me  that  I  would  be  a  good  pianist  some  iay. 
At  this  I  had  demurred,  declaring,  with  much  vehe- 
mence, that  I  did  not  like  the  piano,  but  I  would  be  a 
good  organist.  His  answering  remark  I  have  so  often 
recalled — it  was  so  true.  '  The  organ  is  not  a  woman's 
instrument ;  she  will  find  in  it  her  master  every  time. ' 

"  But  I  worshiped  the  organ  almost  as  he  did,  and  I 
patiently  pursued  my  study  of  it.  Ray  always  seemed 
near  me  when  in  the  little  chapel,  and  I  often  dwelt 
upon  his  dream  as  I  played,  but  without  analyzing  its 
possible  significance.  I  was  far  from  unhappy,  especi- 
ally when  letters  came  telling  us  that  the  war  must  soon 
be  at  an  end. 

"  One  day  as  we  sat  at  dinner  one  of  the  girls  came 
running  in  with  a  white,  frightened  face,  and  exclaimed  : 

" '  Ray  Russell  is  dead  I  He  was  shot  at  Gettysburg ! 
It  is  in  all  the  papers  I' 

"I  sat  at  first  as  if  paralyzed.  The  girl  who  had 
brought  the  news  began  to  cry ;  others  asked  rapid 
questions,  waiting  for  no  answers.  No  tears  came  to  me. 
Unobserved,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  took  the  key  of 
the  chapel — it  was  my  hour  for  practice — and  went 
across  the  meadow.  I  entered  and  locked  the  door  be- 
hind me.  How  it  had  all  changed  !  I  went  down  the 
still,  solemn  aisle,  crept  up  the  gloomy  stairs  to  the  loft, 
opened  the  organ  and  bowed  my  head  upon  the  dumb 
keys.  There  I  gave  way  to  the  crushing  sorrow  that 
had  come  to  me.  God  forgive  me,  that  I,  a  child,  in 
His  house,  rebelled  against  his  will  I  I  called  Ray's 
name,  I  went  down  to  the  seat  where  I  had  last  sat  and 
listened  to  him.  He  was  dead  I  I  asked, '  Is  God  good 
that  he  lets  him  die,  that  He  stills  forever  his  beautiful 
music  V    Then  there  came  to  me  the  thought  of  the 
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white-robed  mother,  leading  him  to  the  beautiful  organ, 
and  I  seemed  almost  to  hear  the  beautiful  music  of 
which  he  told  me  ;  and  then  I  knew  that  his  music  was 
not  stilled.  After  this,  comfort-^at  least  quiet — came  to 
me,  but  as  I  walked  up  through  the  meadow  all  the  sun- 
shine seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  world.  I  felt  that 
I  had  little  'eft  to  live  for.  In  that  one  hour  I  lost  my 
girlhood. 

"  Awhile  after  a  letter  came  from  the  nurse,  who  had 
seen  him  die.  In  it  was  the  picture  of  a  laughing  child 
— I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  I — a  long  lock  of 
yellow  liair,  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  and  two  soft,  silken, 
brown  curls.  The  nurse  wrote  that  he  was  delirious 
when  brought  to  the  hospital  and  talked  always  of  a 
'  Little  Knitter '  and  of  the  organ,  and  of  violets,  and 
seemed  to  be  hearing  wonderful  music.  Before  he  died, 
in  a  lucid  interval  he  had  asked  that  two  curls  should 
be  cut  from  his  head,  one  from  his  forehead  and  one 
from  just  behind  his  ear,  and  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  me  ;  and  he  had  said, '  Tell  Violet  that  love  will  surely 
come  to  her  some  day,  and  she  has  promised  it  all  to  me. ' 

"  He  was  right.  Love  had  surely  come,  and  it  was 
all  for  him.  And  all  the  long  years  have  not  robbed 
him  of  that  love,  the  knowledge  of  which  came  to  me 
the  day  I  knew  he  was  in  a  soldier's  grave. 


"  I  have  played  on  all  the  great  organs  in  Europe,  leav- 
ing, as  I  would  leave  them  on  his  grave — ^you  have  won- 
dered at  it  sometimes — fresh  violets  on  their  key-boaixis 
in  memory  of  the  dear  hands  that  have  rested  upon 
them,  and  to  which  they  had  so  gloriously  responded. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  violets  tell  to  the  beloved  organs 
why  he  does  not  come  again,  and  in  each  I  find  always 
a  comforting  sympathy. 

''  The  other  night,  at  Fribourg,  he  seemed  to  be  with 
me,  to  be  listening  to  me.  For  the  first  and  only  time  I 
did  not  call  the  king  of  instruments  *  master  I'  Never 
had  I  so  longed  to  tell  him  that  the  love  did  come  and 
was  all  for  him. 

** '  And  I  tenderly  laid  my  mcssa^ 
On  the  Music's  outspread  wlngrs. 

I  heard  It  float  farther  and  farther, 
In  sound  more  perlect  than  speech ; 
Farther  than  sight  can  follow, 
Farther  than  soul  can  reach. 

And  I  know  that  at  last  my  message 
Has  passed  through  the  golden  gate  : 
So  my  heart  Is  no  longer  restless, 
And  I  am  content  to  wait.' " 

MXROBHT  DlANX. 
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#OvER  the  roofs,  with  their  browns  and  grays, 
Their  slopes  and  slides  and  smoky  sprays; 
Past  towers  slim  and  steeples  high, 
A  masthead  steals  across  the  sky; 

The  ** turn-bells"  ring, 

The  bridges  swing. 
And  over  the  river  haug  wondering ! 

Oh,  the  white  of  the  fVeshened  sails ! 
Oh,  the  green  of  the  painted  rails ! 
Never  did  banners  long  and  slim 
Fly  o'er  things  in  such  perfect  trim ! 

Such  an  Eden  afioat 

In  that  out-bound  boat  I 
Freighted  with  sweets  to  its  very  throat! 


And  the  turn  of  its  cheek,  and  its  shoulder  bare, 
And  the  smooth  gold  bands  of  its  massive  hair, 
Were  edged  with  the  fiame  of  the  half-set  sun, 
That  was  dropping  down  in  the  water's  dun, 

And  rimmed  with  sheen 

The  shore's  soft  green, 
As  it  bade  farewell  to  the  i)eaceful  scene. 

««««««« 
Over  the  seas  there  came  and  went 
The  heats  and  chills  of  the  seasons  spent, 
And  out  far  beyond  those  gates  of  blue, 
What  happened  there  none  ever  knew; 

Where  a  dread  bell  rung. 

And  a  dark  bridge  swung, 
And  shivering  souls  to  the  wet  spars  clung. 


And  the  golden  face  of  the  Figure-head — 
[A  woman's  face] — ^shoue  sweet  as  they  sped 
O'er  the  lilied  shore.  Adieu  I   Adieu ! 
And  out  to  the  silver  sea  they  flew; 

To  the  "turn-bells'"  ring. 

Past  the  bridges'  swing. 
That  back  to  their  holds  went  murmuring. 


For, .  low  and  level,  shorn  and  stark. 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  and  still  and  dark, 
A  floating  thing  stole  in  one  day 
And  slipped  the  arch  grown  old  and  gi^ay. 

No  bells  were  rung, 

No  bridge  was  swung, 
For  low  o'er  the  water  so  prone  it  hung. 


In  the  fading  light  of  the  summer's  day, 
Out  through  the  haze  of  the  scalloped  bay. 
The  burnished  crown  of  the  Figure-head 
Danced  like  a  star  on  a  sky  of  lead; 

Danced  to  the  tune 

Of  the  waves'  low  croon, 
And  shattered  the  spars  of  the  shadowed  moon. 


A  floating  hull,  with  a  golden  head, 
Stained  and  wild  and  full  of  dread. 
And  its  parted  lips  seemed  moved  to  tell 
Some  aw  fill  thing  it  knew  too  toeU, 

And  the  banners  slim, 

All  torn  and  thin. 
Trailed  on  the  wave  in  faded  fllm. 
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And  iti(?ii  wt^nt  down  in  the  darktned  hoUi 
Win  J  tOhMiii^  Itj^hta  ;uul  foi)tsti<|>s  Imld, 
1 5  lit  I  ml  iiti  tipti^u,  i>mi  by  om-, 
Puk^-facuil    they    came  when    their  aeareh   was 
done  ; 

And  weeiJitig,  down 

Frtim  their  low  cot^  brown, 
Thn  widoweil  camt*  from  the  busy  town. 


Thfy  siHittkd  the  Imll  in  ite  ru&hy  slip, 
With  rpvDieiit  hand  and  trcmblhig  lip. 
And  the  dnlU'id  fjokl  hi^ad  as  it  settlt^d  low 
Through    the    gnevtng    waves    in    the   ** linnet *a 
glow, 
From  the  dark  defile, 
As  it  sunk  Mitj  whilp^ 
Shone  witli  a  itmmni'A  patknt  wfmU, 


But  constant  still,  through  storm  and  wreck, 
That  wiped  so  clean  that  whited  deck, 
While  all  below  was  hushed  and  dead, 
There  rose  that  faithful  Figure-head. 

And  the  stony  blaze 

Of  its  frightened  gaze 
Stared  through  the  fog  and  the  river's  haze. 


Oh,  type  of  woman's  constant  soul  I 
On  easy  seas,  on  billows'  roll, 
Though  twining  arms  held  emptiness  I 
Thy  faithful  love  was  never  less, 

Under  the  seas. 

Didst  thou  find  ease, 
Or  of  "Love  for  a  Love"  the  silver  keys? 


And  on  it  stole,  past  sloop  and  ship, 

Steady  and  still  to  its  rush-grown  slip, 

And  thrust  its  keel  through  the  rustling  leaves. 

That  were  packed  as  close  as  the  autumn  sheaves; 

And  the  passers  leant 

O'er  the  bridge  as  it  went. 
And  gazed  down  long  in  wonderment. 


Was  it  worth  the  gold  of  thy  perfect  days, 
To  cling  to  that  ship  with  its  veering  ways. 
That  would  cast  thee  down  if  weighed  too  sore. 
To  reach  the  hem  of  some  wooing  shore? 

Clinging  to  dust. 

To  ruin  and  mst. 
Oh,  strange  are  the  ways  of  a  woman's  trust  I 

CoRNA  Laws  St.  John. 


A  STJCCSSSFUL  and  important  industry  has  sprung  up 
in  the  French  department  of  Lourdes,  in  the  extraction 
of  oils  from  pine,  roots  and  old  stumps  being  used,  as 
well  as  the  newly-cut  wood.  Two  oils  are  obtained : 
the  heavy  pinoleum,  by  distilling  the  wood  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  oil  being  used  in  painting  and  wood- 
preserving.  The  light  oil  for  illumination  comes  from 
distillation  in  special  apparatus,  and  it  is  then  purified 


by  chemicals.  It  contains  neither  pinic  or  sylvic  acid, 
does  not  emit  vapors  save  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  is  perfectly  safe  for  lighting  purposes.  Its  light- 
giving  qualities  are  greater  than  tliat  of  petroleum,  the 
latter  containing  but  82  per  cent,  of  carbon  while  the 
former  has  88.  Its  chemical  composition  is  the  same  as 
oil  of  turpentine  and  it  distills  at  the  same  temperature, 
but  does  not  turn  into  resin,  which  is  a  decided  advantage. 


^;K^^^.K^^^^i^J;^^-^-y>-^  i\OV^^^^^ 


(if  the  iiieur?^u>n  of  th^ 
June  bijgsi,  Jim  with- 
drew in  g<K>d  order, 
and  Bojif^it!  shortly  after 
retirt^d  with  her  thi  t-an- 
dlei?tick, 

''^lyo  you  seriously 
intend  to  allow  tlmt 
pair  of  incorapatihU  8  to 
^o  off  to-ulo^^.l^^'  look- 
ing for  old  funiitur*^ 
II nd  nut  ujua ted  house* 
hold  implements  V" 
asked  Jill. 

*'^  if  DSt  eertainly  I  tlo. 
[t  win  be  tht^  ^reatesit 
fun  in  thr  w^orld.  I 
tinly  wjslj  we  eould  go 
as  i  u  V  i  si  bi  e  spe<;t  a  t  o  rs  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we 
shall  best  enjoy  imagin- 
ing what  they  will  say  or  do  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
knowing,  as  we  should,  that  our  presence  would  pre- 
vent some  of  their  wildest  absurdities.  I'm  awfully 
sorry  they  are  not  going  to  build  and  furnish  a  house 
somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  according  to  their  combined 
notions." 

'*And  I  am  extremely  sorry  you  cannot  take  your 
thoughts  from  Bessie  long  enough  at  least  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  Aunt  Melville's  letter. 

"My  dear,  like  John  Gilpin,  *of  womankind  I  do 
admire  but  one.'  I  sliall  listen  with  undivided  atten- 
tion to  whatever  you  lay  before  my  ears.  Pray  go  on." 
**  *I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  drawing  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  reception  hall,  which,  while  it  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,  is  also  dignified  and  impressive.  Houses 
often  resemble  people,  and  you  will  easily  i-ecall  among 
your  friends  certain  ones  who,  without  being  either  wealthy 
or  brilliant,  are  still  very  impressive,  'flie  other  rooms 
which  we  visited  are  ample  for  your  needs,  as  you  will  find 
it  far  more  advantageous  to  entertain  but  few  people  at  a 
time,  and  those  of  the  best  society,  than  to  have  larger 
and  more  indiscriminate  gatlieiings.  The  amount  of  room 
in  the  house  is  sui*prising  ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  because 
it  is  so  nearly  square.'  " 

"That  is  feminine  logi(r.  A  man  would  have  said 
that  the  size  of  a  house  determines  the  amount  of  room 
it  contains." 

"Undoubtedly  he  would  ;  but  it  does  not,"  said  Jill, 
decidedly.  ^'  I  can  show  you  houses  that  look  large  and 
are  large,  that  make  great  pretensions  in  point  of  style, 
that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  yet  have  no  room 
in  them.  They  have  no  place  for  the  beds  to  stand,  no 
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mi^ui  for  tViD  d*K>rfi  to  nwing,  no  room  for  a  piano,  no 
room  lor  a  gt*nerous  sofa,  no  room  for  the  l)Ook-ca?cs, 
no  nnTiu  for  enr^y  stairs,  no  rooni  for  lirt*p)accs.  no  room 
for  nouvpnif^nl  attend  an  ec  at  tlu^  dininix-tuble,  no  ro<im 
tor  wliolcsonie  eookir^tf,  no  room  fiir  sick  people,  no 
room  for  fr<'sh  air,  no  rooni  for  '^unlight^  no  room  for  n.n 
unoxpeeted  truest.  They  havc^  plenty  of  TfM>ms,  a^mrt- 
nients,  rellK — but  no  real,  generouji,  comfortable  house 
n*oni.-' 

^^  I  suppose^  Aunt  Meh  ille  refers  to  the  nifllhematical 
in  el  that  a  hou^e  forty  feet  square  oontiiins  mon^  euhic 
fi  el  than  the  j^iime  lenErth  of  walls  would  hold  in  ft  more 
el ongn t ed  or  i rreixu  In r  sha pe / ' 

''  By  tlu*  same  rule  an  iH'tr^^n  or  circle  would  W  bet- 
ter stilU  whkh  is  ahsunU  No  ■  her  feminine  logic  is 
no  worse  than  yours,  and  no  better.  The  amount  of 
i-oom  a  house  contains  deviends  neither  up>n  iU  si^e  nor 
its  shape.  11  cr  analogy,  too,  is  at  fault  when  she  im- 
plicN  tlmt  llie  out^ide  of  a  house  bears  the  same  relfttion 
to  the  iuterior  that  clothing  bean^  to  the  person  w*ho 
wears  it.  The  art  of  the  tailor  and  dressmaker  has  at 
present  no  other  test  of  merit  than  fashion  and  costli- 
ness, elements  to  which  real  art,  architectural  or  othcF- 
wise,  is  ahyays  and  absolutely  indifferent.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  house  should  be  the  natural  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  its  legitimate  use  and  proper  construc- 
tion, as  face,  form  and  carriage  express  the  character 
of  each  individual." 

Jill  spoke  with  unwonted  seriousness  and  a  wisdoiu 
beyond  her  years.  Even  Jack  was  impressed  for  the 
moment,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  tear  down  some  of  the 
ornamental  appendages  from  his  own  house.  "The 
piazzas  are  well  enough,  that  is,  they  would  be  if  they 
were  twice  as  wide,  but  the  observatory  is  good  for 
nothing,  because  nobody 
can  get  into  it  to  observe, 
unless  he  crawls  along 
the  ridge-pole,  and  I 
never  did  know  what 
all  that  mess  of  wooden 
stuff  under  the  eaves  and 
about  the  windows  was 
for,  I  suppose  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  house 
a  richer  look." 

"Yes,  it  enriches  it 
just  as  countless  rows  of 
pufls,  ruffles  and  flounces 
made  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth  with  a  sewing  ma- 
chine and  piled  on  with- 
out regard  to  grace  or 
comfort  would  'enrich' 
a  lady's  dress."  wooden  richness. 


THE  HOUSE    THAT  JILL   BUILT. 


Ill 


/ 


WO   WASTB  OF    WOOD. 


*'I  thought  you  ob- 
jected to  the  dress  an- 
alog}'?" 

"1  do,  positively,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been 
the  theory  accepted  by 
modem  architects  almost 
universally.  I  don't  see, 
Jack,  that  your  house  is 
any  worse  than  others  in 
this  respect,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  'sell' 
all  the  better  for  the 
superfluous  lumber  at- 
tached to  the  outside 
walls." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  I 

That  is  the    first  good 

word  you  have  spoken 

for  it.     Well,    there    is 

one  comfort ;  1  am  convinced  that  you  didn't  commit 

the  reprehensible  folly  of  marrying  me  for  my  house." 

"No,  indeed,  Jack.     It  was  pure  devotion  ;  a  despe- 
rate case  of  elective  affinity." 

''  And  yet  we  are  happily  married  I  We  shall  never 
do  for  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  modem  romance. 
There  isn't  a  magazine,  editor  or  a  book  publisher  that 
would  look  at  us  for  a  moment." 
"  Let  us  be  thankful — and  finish  our  letter. 
"  *  I  am  anxious,  as  you  know,  my  dear  niece,  that  you 
should  begin  life  in  a  manner  crcditable  to  the  family,  and 
I  trust  you  will  allow  no  romantic  or  utilitaiian  notions  to 
prevent  your  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  good  so- 
ciety. This  house,  in  all  such  respects,  will  be  perfectly 
eatisfactoiy.  I  liave  bought  the  plans  for  you  fVom  the 
owner,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  them  with  my  best 
wishes.' 

"And  tliat  is  all,  this  time.  Aunt  Melville's  notion 
of  a  house  seems  to  be  a  place  for  entertaining  the  *  best 
society. '  Her  zeal  is  certainly  getting  the  better  of  her 
conscience  and  judgment.  She  cannot  honestly  buy  the 
plans  from  the  owner  of  the 
house,  because  he  never  owned 
them  ;  they  belong  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  she  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  advise  the  use  of 
material  tliat  would  have  to  be 
brought  at  great  expense  from 
a  long  di.stuuce.  If  cobble-stones 
and  boulders  were  indigenous  in 
this  region,  and  old  stone  fences 
could  be  had  for  the  asking  I 
should  like  to  use  them,  but  they 
are  not.  It  is  also  evident  that 
she  did  not  i)enetrate  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  house  or  she 
would  have  discovered  an  unpar- 
donable defect — the  absence  of 
'  back '  stairs.  I  do  not  think  it 
very  serious  in  such  a  plan  where 
the  one  flight  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  is  not  very 
conspicuous,  but  Aunt  Milhille 
would  lie  awake  nights  if  she 
knew  there  were  no  back  stain 
for  the  servants." 

The  next  morning  Jim  ap- 
peared with  the  express  wagon, 
and  Bessie  climbed  upon  the 
high  seat  beside  him  under  the 


big  brown  umbrella,  her  Gainesborough  liat  encircled 
with  a  garland  of  white  daisies,  huge  bunches  of 
the  same  blossoms  being  attached  somewliat  indis- 
criminately to  her  dress  by  way  of  imparting  a  rural 
air,  and  together  they  drove  off  in  search  of  old  and 
forgotten  household  gods.  Jill  liad  suggested  sending 
them  out  to  investigate,  reporting  what  they  found, 
and  purchasing  afterward  if  thought  best,  but  Jack 
urged  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  secure  their  treasures 
at  once,  lest  the  thrifty  farmers,  finding  their  old  heir- 
looms in  demand,  should  mark  up  the  prices  while  they 
were  deliberating — a  view  with  which  Bessie  fully 
concurred. 

Bbguiling  the  way  with  the  duet  that  is  always  so 
delightful  to  the  performers,  whatever  the  audience 
may  think  of  i^^  they  followed  the  pleasant  country 
roads  for  many  miles  without  finding  a  castle  that 
seemed  to  promise  desirable  plunder.  A  worn-out 
horse-shoe  lying  in  the  road  was  their  first  prize.  It 
presaged  good  luck,  and  was  to  be  gilded  and  hung 
above  the  library  door.  At  length  they  came  to  a  typi- 
cal old  farm-house,  gray  and  weatherbeaten,  but  still 
dignified  and  well  cared  for.  The  big  bams  stood  mod- 
estly back  from  the  highway,  and  the  yard  about  the 
front  door,  enclosed  by  a  once  white  picket  fence,  was 
filled  with  the  frngrance  of  cinnamon  roses  and  syrin- 
gas.  As  they  drove  up  at  the  side  of  the  house  across 
the  open  lawn,  the  close  cropping  of  which  showed  that 
the  cows  were  wont  to  take  their  final  bite  upon  it  as 
they  came  to  the  yard  at  night,  they  encountered  an 
elderly  man  carrying  a  large  jug  in  one  hand  and  appa- 
rently just  starting  for  the  fields  with  some  refreshing 
drink  for  the  workmen. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Jim,  touching  his  hat. 
Bessie  smiled  and  asked,  "Are  you  the  farmer  ?" 

"  Wal,  yes  ma'am ;  I  suppose  I  am.  Leastways  I 
own  the  fami  and  get  my  living  off  from  it  as  well  as  I 
can — same  as  my  fathers  did  atbre  me." 

"  How  lovely  I  Have  you  got  any  old — 1  mean  can 
you  give  us  a  drink  of  water  ?  We — we  happen  to  be 
pa£ising  and  we're  very  thirsty." 
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'^  Just  as  well  as  not.  The  well  is  right  behind  the 
house.    You  can  jump  down  and  help  yourselves." 

**^You  don^t  mean  jump  down  the  well,"  said  Jim, 
laughing. 

"  Not  exactly.    Will  your  horse  stand  ?" 

"Oyes." 

When  Bessie  saw  the  old  well-sweep,  which  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  had  not  been  swept  away  by  a 
modem  pump,  she  exclaimed  in  a  stage  whisper: 
'*  Wouldn't  it  be  glorious  if  we  could  carry  it  home  ?" 

Jim  found  the  cool  water  most  refreshing  and  thought 
he  would  rather  carry  home  the  well. 

"What  an  enormous  wood  pile,"  Bessie  continued 
aloud,  in  a  desperate  endeavor  to  lead  up  to  andirons  by 
an  unsuspicious  route.     "  Do  you  bum  wood  ?" 

''  Not  so  much  as  we  used  to.  The  women  folks  think 
they  must  have  it  to  cook  with,  but  we  use  coal  a  good 
deal  in  the  winter." 

*' Don't  you  have  fireplaces?"  was  the  next  innocent 
question. 

"Plenty  of  'em  in  the  house,  but  they're  mostly 
bricked  up.  It  takes  too  big  a  wood  pile  to  keep  'em 
going." 

"So  you  use  stoves  instead.  I  suppose  it  is  less 
trouble ;  oh,  and  that  reminds  me,  nave  you  any  old 
andirons  anywhere  around  ?" 

"Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  was.  Yes,  there's 
one  now,  hangin'  on  the  gate  right  behind  you." 

Bessie,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  was  almost  ready 
to  feint  at  this  announcement,  but  on  turning  to  look 
shej  saw  indeed  hanging  by  a  chain  to  keep  the  gate 
cloj^d  a  dumpy,  rusty,  cast-iron  andiron. 

'''Should  you  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  old  brass?  Isn't 
there  a  mate  to  it  somewhere  ?  They  generally  go  in 
pairs  don't  they  ?" 

"No,  I  shouldn't  want  to  sell  it  for  old  brass  because 
you  see  it's  iron.  Most  likely  there  was  a  pair  of  'em 
once,  but  there's  no  tellin'  where  t'other  one  is  now. 
Maybe  in  the  suller  and  maybe  in  the  garret." 

"  Please  could  we  go  up  in  the  garret  and  look  for  it  ? 
We  will  be  very  careful." 

The  worthy  man,  considerably  puzzled  to  know  wlrnt 
sort  of  angels  he  was  entertaining  unawares,  obtained 
permission  from  the  "  women  folks,"  sent  a  boy  off"  with 


the  jug  of  drink  and  showed  his  callers  to  the  topmost 
floor  of  the  house. 

"  Oh,  oh  I  If  there  isn't  a  real  ^inning-wheeL  This 
passes  my  wildest  anticipations,"  murmured  Bessie  to 
Jim ;  then  restraining  her  enthusiasm  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing a  bargain  she  inquired  aloud:  "Do  any  of  your 
family  spin  ?" 

"No,  no;  not  now-a-days.  My  old  mother  used  to 
get  the  wheel  out  now  and  then,  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster, but  it's  broke  now  and  part  of  it  is  lost." 

"Would  you  sell  it?" 

"If  it  isn't  all  here — "  Jim  began,  but  Bessie  checked 
him  and  eagerly  accepted  the  old  wheel,  which  had  lost 
its  head  and  two  or  three  spokes,  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  one  dollar. 

Bummaging  among  old  barrels,  Jim  found  the  mis» 
ing  half  of  the  pair  of  andirons.  One  broken  leg  seemed 
to  add  to  its  value  in  Bessie's  eyes,  and  she  quickly 
closed  a  bargain  for  them  at  fifteen  cents,  which  their 
owner,  after  "hefting"  them,  "guessed"  would  be  about 
their  value  for  old  iron.  One  old  chair,  minus  a  back 
and  extremely  shaky  as  to  its  legs,  and  another  that  had 
lost  a  rocker  and  never  had  any  arms,  were  secured  for 
a  nominal  price  and  Bessie's  attention  was  then  attracted 
to  a  tall  wooden  vessel  hooped  like  a  barrel,  but  more 
slender,  *  big  at  the  bottom  and  small  at  the  top,'  which 
proved  to  be  an  old  chum.  Jim  objected  to  this  until 
his  companion  explained  how  it  could  be  transformed 
by  a  judicious  application  of  old  gold  and  crimson  into 
a  most  artistic  umbrella  stand,  while  the  "  dasher"  would 
make  a  striking  ornament  for  the  hall  chimney-piece. 
As  they  were  about  to  depart  with  their  treasures,  the 
honest  fieurmer  invited  them  to  look  at  a  ponderous  ma- 
chine five  or  six  feet  high  and  nearly  as  broad— a  horrid 
monster,  misshapen  and  huge,  that  stood  in  the  back 
chamber  over  the  wood-shed.  It  was  a  cheese-press. 
"  How  magnificent  I"  whispered  Bessie,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  their  host,  inquired — "  Do  you  use  it  every  day  ?" 

"Oh,  law,  no!  Hain't  used  it  this  twenty  years. 
Make  all  the  cheese  at  the  £Eu;tory.  It's  kind  of  a  queer 
old  thing  and  I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to  see  it. 
'Taint  likely  you'd  ever  see  another  just  like  it." 

"  TTouW  you  be  willing  to  sell  it  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  I'd  be  willing  enough,  only  it  don't  seem 
just  right  to  sell  a  thing  that  ain't  good  for  anything 
but  firewood.  However,  if  you  really  want  it  you  may 
have  it  for  a  dollar-and-a-half,  and  I'll  have  the  hired 
men  load  it  up  for  you." 

"Now,  really,  Miss  Bessie,"  said  Jim,  when  the 
farmer  had  gone  to  call  the  men,  "  don't  you  think  it's 
rather  a  cliunsy  aflair  ?  We  can  hardly  get  it  into  the 
express  wagon,  and  I  don't  see  where  they  can  put  it  if 
we  carry  it  home." 

"  Clumsy  I  no,  indeed,  it's  massive^  it's  grand,  I  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  new  house.  They  will 
have  one  entire  room  for  bric-a-brac." 

"  But  what  can  they  do  with  it  ?  They  won't  make 
cheese." 

"  Can't  you  see  what  a  deZicicms  cabinet  it  will  make  ? 
These  posts  and  things  can  all  be  carved  and  decorated, 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  unique.  There  isn't  such  a  cabi- 
net in  the  whole  city  of  New  York.  Oh,  I  think  our 
trip  has  been  an  immense  success  already.  I  shall  al- 
ways believe  in  horseshoes  after  this  ;  but  isnH  it  a  pity 
we  can't  carry  home  the  well  sweep  V" 


The  huge  machine  had  to  be  taken  from  the  shed 
chamber  in  sections,  but  was  properly  put  together  again 
in  the  wagon  by  the  hired  men,  and  made  the  turnout 
look  like  a  small  traveUng  juggernaut.  Just  before  start- 
ing Bessie  espied,  leaning  against  the  fence,  a  hencoop 
from  which  the  feathered  family  had  departed,  and  ex- 
plaining to  Jim  that  if  the  sides  were  painted  red  and 
the  bars  gilded  it  would  be  a  charming  ornament  for  the 
front  porch,  persuaded  him  to  add  that  to  their  already 
imposing  load.  Then  they  departed,  leaving  the  former 
and  his  men  in  doubt  whether  to  advertise  a  pair  of  es- 
caped lunatics  or  accept  their  visitors  as  "  highly  cul- 
tured "  members  of  modem  society. 

When  they  reached  home  Jack  had  just  come  in  from 
the  oftice.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  as  they  drove 
up,  felt  his  strength  suddenly  give  way,  and  rolled  on 
the  floor  in  convulsions. 

"  Less  than  five  dollars  for  the  whole  lot,  did  you 
say,  Jim  ?  I  wouldn't  have  missed  seei'ng  that  load  for 
fifty." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Monday  afternoon  Bessie 
went  home. 

£.  G.  Gabdnbr. 
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CHAPTER  XV  III. 

As  Tom  Bendibow  left  London  and  approached  Ken- 
sington, the  afternoon  was  warm  and  still,  and  slight 
pufis  of  dust  were  beaten  upward  by  each  impact  of 
his  horse's  hoofe  upon  the  dry  road.  The  foliage  of  the 
trees,  now  past  its  first  fresh  greenness,  had  darkened 
considerably  in  hue,  and  was  moreover  dulled  by  the 
fine  dust  that  had  settled  upon  it  during  the  preceding 
week  of  rainless  weather.  Pedestrians  sought  the  grassy 
sides  of  the  road,  and  fiincied  that  the  milestones  were 
fhrtber  apart  from  each  other  than  they  ought  to  be ; 
and,  in  the  fields  to  the  right  and  left,  the  fe>v  laborers 
who  were  still  at  work  moved  with  a  lazy  slowness,  and 
frequently  paused  to  straighten  their  backs  and  pass 
their  brown  forearms  across  their  brows.  Toward  the 
north  and  west  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  was  obscured 
by  a  semi-transparent  film  of  a  brownish  tint,  which  as- 
cended to  meet  the  declining  sun,  and  bade  fair  to  over- 
power it  ere  its  time.  It  was  a  day  of  vague,  nervous 
discomfort,  such  as  precedes  a  thunderstorm,  though 
there,  were  no  indications  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  On 
puch  a  day  neither  work  nor  indolence  is  altogether  com- 
fortable ;  but  the  mind  involuntarily  loiters  and  turns 
this  way  and  that,  unready  to  apply  itself  to  anything, 
yet  restless  with  a  feeling  that  some  undefined  event  is 
going  to  occur. 

Mr.  Bendibow 's  mind  did  not  lack^ubjects  with  which 
it  might  have  occupied  itself;  nevertheless,  no  special 
mental  activity  was  indicated  by  his  features.  He  rode 
for  the  most  part  with  his  head  bent  down,  and  a  gene- 
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ral  appearance  of  lassitude  and  dejection.  Once  in  a 
while  he  would  cast  his  glance  forward  to  take  note  of 
the  way,  or  would  speak  a  word  to  his  horse ;  but 
thought  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill  within  him ;  he  was 
in  the  state  of  partial  torpor  which,  in  some  natures, 
follows  vivid  and  unusual  emotion.  He  paid  no  heed  to 
the  meteorological  phenomena,  and  if  he  felt  their  efiects 
at  all,  probably  assigned  them  a  purely  subjective  origin. 
The  sunshine  of  his  existence  was  obscured  before  its 
time,  and  the  night  was  approaching.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  no  storm,  with  its  stress  and  peril  and  aft«r- 
refreshment ;  but  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  without  hope ; 
his  path  was  arid  and  dusty,  and  the  little  journey  of 
his  life  would  soon  be  without  object  or  direction. 

For  the  moment,  howeVer,  he  had  his  mission  and  his 
message,  and  he  must  derive  what  enjoyment  he  might 
therefrom.  He  passed  listlessly  through  Kensington, 
taking  small  note  of  the  familiar  buildings  and  other 
objects  which  met  his  sight.  Had  he  not  beheld  them  a 
thousand  times  before,  and  would  he  not  see  them  as 
often  again  ?  A  little  while  more  and  he  began  to  draw 
near  Hammersmith  town,  and  now  he  sat  more  erect  in 
his  saddle  and  drew  his  hat  down  upon  his  brows,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  would  soon  be  at  his  destination. 
Passing  the  "  Plough  and  Harrow,"  the  ostler,  who  was 
crossing  the  road  with  his  clinking  pail,  touched  his 
forelock  and  grinned  deferentially. 

*'  Good  day,  sir— yer  servant,  sir !  Tiresome  weather 
to-day  ;  a  man  can't  'ardly  bear  his  flesh.  Bound  for 
Twick'nam,  sir?" 

Tom  shook  his  head. 
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"  Oh  I  beg  parding,  sir.  Seein'  Sir  Francis  drive  by 
with  the  pair  just  now,  I  says  to  myself—'' 

"  What's  that  V" 

"  The  bar 'net,  sir — well,  'twas  mebbe  an  hour  since  ; 
and  another  party  along  with  him.  So,  I  says  to  my- 
self—" 

"  Go  to  the  dooce  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bendibow,  putting 
his  horse  in  motion. 

"  Thankee,    sir ;    dry  weather,    this,   sir ;   'ope    yer 

honor '11  keep  yer 'ealth Thankee,  sir  1" 

he  added,  deftly  catching  the  coin  which  Tom  tossed  to 
him  and  spitting  upon  it  before  tlirusting  it  in  his 
pocket ;  "and  if  ever  yer  honor  wants  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  as  pretty  a  piece  of 'orsoflesh  .  .  ."  But  by  this 
time  Tom  was  out  of  earshot ;  so  the  ostler  winked  at  the 
chambermaid,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  inn  window, 
and  resumed  his  way  across  the  street,  whistling.  Tom, 
meanwhile,  after  riding  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and  presently  drew  rein  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  gate.  Marion  was  fastening  some  ivy  to  the 
side  of  the  door;  she  turned  round  on  hearing  the 
horse's  hoofs  ;  and  Mr.  Bendibow,  having  lifted  his  hat, 
descended  from  the  saddle  and  hitched  his  bridle  to  the 
gate-post.   Marion  remained  standing  where  she  was. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Lockhart,"  said  Tom,  advan- 
cing up  the  path  ;  "don't  know  if  you  remember  me — 
Mr.  Bendibow.     Hope  I  see  you  in  good  health." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Have  you  ridden  from  London? 
You  choose  dusty  weather." 

Tom  was  aware  of  a  lack  of  cordiality  in  the  young 
lady's  mannor,  and,  being  rn  a  somewliat  reckless  mood, 
he  answered  bluntly,  "  As  for  that,  I'm  not  out  for  my 
own  pleasure,  nor  on  my  own  business  neither ;  and  I 
ain't  going  to  keep  you  long  waiting.  I've  a  letter  here 
for  Mr.  Grant — that's  the  name  the  gentleman  goes  by, 
I  believe  ;  is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  I  think  Mr.  Grant  is  in  the  city  ;  at  all  events,  he  is 
not  here." 

"I've  a  letter  for  him  from  Perdita — the  Marquise 
Desmoines,  that's  to  say,"  said  Tom,  producing  the 
letter  and  twisting  it  about  ^n  his  fingers,  as  if  it  were  a 
talisman  to  cause  the  appearance  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

"  If  you  '11  give  it  to  me  Mr.  Grant  shall  have  it  when 
he  returns,"  said  Marion. 

"  That  won't  do — much  obleeged  to  you  all  the  same ; 
I'm  to  deliver  it  into  his  own  hands.  You  don't  know 
where  I  might  find  him,  do  you  ?"  inquired  Tom,  feeling 
disconsolate  at  this  miscarriage  of  his  only  remaining 
opportunity  of  usefnlness  in  the  w^orld. 

"  He  '11  be  back  some  .time  to-night ;  wont  you  wait 
for  him  here  ?"  said  Marion,  softening  a  little  from  her 
first  frigidity  ;  mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  ..." 

"  Mr.  Grant  won't  be  back  till  toward  midnight,  but 
I  can  tell  you  where  you  '11  find  him,"  interposed  a  voice 
from  the  air  above  them — the  voice  of  Mr.  PhiHp  Lan- 
caster, who  was  leaning  out  of  liis  window  on  the  floor 
above.  "How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Bendibow?  He's  dining 
with  your  father  at  his  place  in  Twickenham." 

"Dining  with  my  father!  The  dooce  he  is  I"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  now  disguising  the  surprise  which  this  in- 
formation aflTorded  him.  "  I  take  it  you're  quite  sure 
of  what  you  say,  Mr. — or — Lancaster,"  he  added,  grow- 
ing quite  red  as  he  ^^tared  up  at  that  gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Grant  seemed  quite  sure  of  it  when  he  left  me 
to-day,"  PhiHp  replied,  smiling ;" but  'the  best-laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  gansj  aft  aglee,'  you  know." 

"  What's  that  ?  Well,  it's  beyond  me,  the  whole  of 
it,  that's  all  I  know.  Dining  with  Sir  Francis,  is  he  ? 
Well,  stifle  me  if  I'm  going  up  there  1"    And  Tom 


struck  his  foot  moodily  with  his  whip  and  stared  at  the 
fluttering  ribbon  on  Marion's  bosom. 

"  You  won't  come  in,  then  ?"  said  Marion,  who  began 
to  have  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Bendibow  had  been  taking 
a  little  too  muph  wine  after  his  dinner ;  wherein  she  did 
him  great  injustice,  inasmuch  as  he  had  drunk  scarce  a 
pint  of  spirits  in  the  last  three  days.  Her  tone  so  plainly 
indicated  a  readiness  to  abbreviate  the  interview,  that 
poor  Tom  felt  it  all  the  way  through  his  perplexity  and 
unhappiness. 

"No,  I'm  going.  Miss  Lockhart,"  he  said,  with  a 
rueful  bow.  "  I  know  1  ain't  on  my  good  manners 
this  evening,  but  I  can't  help  it.  If  you  only  knew  wliat 
a  lot  of  things  there  is  troubling  me,  you'd  understand 
how  'tis  with  me.  Beg  your  ptirdon  for  disturbing  you, 
and  wish  you  good  evening." 

"Good  evening," said  Marion,  kindly  ;  and  unexpect- 
edly she  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took  it  and  pressed  it 
hard,  looking  in  her  face.  *  *  Thank  you, ' '  he  said.  '  'And 
I  like  you — by  George,  I  do !  and  I  wish  there  were 
more  women  like  you  in  the  world  to  care  something 
about  me."  He  dropped  her  liand  and  turned  on  his 
heel,  for  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not 
wish  Marion  to  see  them.  He  reached  the  gate  and 
mounted  his  horse,  and  from  tliat  elevation  saluted 
Marion  once  more ;  but  he  bestowed  merely  a  stare 
upon  Philip,  and  so  rode  away. 

"  1  like  that  little  fellow ;  I  believe  he  has  a  good 
heart,"  remarked  Marion,  addressing  herself  to  her  ivy, 
but  speaking  to  Philip. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  like  me,"  Philip  rejoined. 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '*  I  don't  won- 
der at  it." 

"Why  ?"  he  dematided. 

"  Oh,  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,"  answered  she, 
nodding  her  head  with  a  kind  of  ominous  sagacity  ;  and 
she  would  give  no  further  explanation. 

When  Tom  found  himself  upon  the  high  road  again, 
he  stood  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  which  way  he 
should  proceed.  Obedience  to  Perdita  required  that  he 
should  ride  on  without  delay  to  Twickenham ;  but  so 
strongly  had  his  feelings  been  revolted  by  the  picture 
presented  him  of  his  father  hob-nobbing  amicably  with 
the  man  who  ought  to  have  been,  at  best,  his  enemy, 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  make  a  third 
at  the  party.  The  mystery  surrounding  Sir  Francis' 
relations  with  Grant  liad  in  fact  entered,  in  Tom's  opin- 
ion, upon  so  acute  a  stage  of  impropriety,  that  his  own 
official  recognition  of  them  would  necessitate  instant 
open  war  and  rebellion,  and  this  crisis  he  was  naturally 
willing  to  postpone.  On  the  other  hand,  no  real  liami 
could  come  from  waiting  till  next  morning  before  deliv- 
ering Perdita's  letter,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Grant  could  cer- 
tainly not  act  upon  it  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  After 
a  minute's  irresolution,  therefore,  Tom  turned  his  horse 
toward  London,  in  an  exceedingly  bad  humor. 

But  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  "  Plough  and  ILir- 
row"  his  troubled  spirit  conceived  a  sort  of  compromise. 
He  would  spend  the  night  here  instead  of  returning  to 
London.  lie  could  then  discharge  his  commission  the 
fir>it,  thing  in  the  morning,  and  report  to  Perdita  by 
breakfast  time.  The  difference  was  not  great,  but  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  for  the  l>etter.  So  into  the  court-yanl 
of  the  inn  he  rode,  with  a  curvet  and  a  prance,  and  a 
despotic  shout  for  the  ostler. 

Xow  the  ostler  ctf  the  "  Plough  and  Harrow"  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bendibow 's,  and  under 
his  guidance  and  protection  Tom  had  enjoyed  the  rap- 
tures of  many  a  cock-fight  and  rat-catching,  and  had 
attended  many  an  august  exhibition  of  the  manly  art  of 
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self-defense,  and  had  betted  with  varying  fortune  (ac- 
cording to  the  ostler's  convenience)  on  many  a  private 
trial  between  horses  whose  jockeys  were  not  bigotedly 
set  on  winning  upon  their  merits.  Latterly,  it  is  true, 
the  son  of  the  baronet  had  made  some  eftbrts  to  walk 
more  circumspectly  than  in  the  first  flush  of  his  hot 
youth,  and,  as  a  first  step  in  this  reformed  career,  he 
had  abated  the  frequency  of  his  consultations  with  Jim 
the  ostler ;  and  beyond  an  occasional  cliance  word  or 
two,  and  the  exhibition  on  Tom's  part  of  an  eleemosy- 
nary half-crown,  the  friendship  had  outwardly  fallen 
into  disrepair. 

But  there  are  seasons  when  the  cribbed  and  conlined 
soul  demands  release  and  expansion,  and  yearns  to  ira- 
mei-se  itself  once  again  in  the  sweet  old  streams  of  habit 
and  association  that  lead  downwards,  and  afford  a  man 
opportunity  to  convince  himself  that  some  shreds  of  un- 
regenerate  human  nature  still  adhere  to  him.  Such  a 
season  had  now  come  for  Tom  Bendibow,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  let  nature  and  the  ostler  have  their  way. 
Accordingly  when  the  latter,  having  seen  to  his  patron's 
horse,  and  skillfully  tested  the  condition  of  his  temper, 
began  to  refer  in  guarded  terms  to  the  existence  of  the 
"  loveliest  pair  of  bantam  chickens  as  hever  mortal  heyes 
did  see,"  Tom  responded  at  once  to  the  famiUar  hint, 
and  no  long  time  elapsed  ere  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  surroundings  which  were  more  agreeable  than 
exclusive.  Into  the  details  of  these  proceedings  it  will 
not,  however,  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  It  is 
enough  to  note  that  sevexal  hours  passed  away,  during 
which  the  heir  of  the  Bendibdws  subjected  himself  to 
various  forms  of  excitement,  including  that  derived 
from  a  peculiarly  seductive  species  of  punch  ;  and  that 
finally,  in  obedience  to  a  sudden  impulse,  which  seemed 
whimsical  enough,  but  which  was  no  doubt  directly 
communicated  to  him  by  the  finger  of  fate,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  loudly  demanded  that  his  horse  be  brought 
out  and  saddled  forthwith,  for  he  would  ride  to  Twick- 
enham. 

*'  Never  you  go  for  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Ben- 
dibow," remonstrated  Jim  the  ostler,  with  much  earn- 
e.stness.  '*  Why,  if  the  night  be'nt  as  dark  as  Terribus, 
I'll  heat  my  nob ;  and  footpads  as  thick  betwixt  'ere 
and  there  as  leaves  in  Wallumbrogia  1" 

'*  Have  out  my  horse  in  two  minutes,  you  rascal,  or 
I'll  footpad  you  I  Look  alive,  now,  and  don't  let  me 
hear  any  more  confounded  gabble,  d'ye  hear  ?"  . 

"  It  do  go  ag'in  my  conscience,  Mr.  Bendibow,"  mur- 
mured the  ostler  sadly,  *^'  it  do  indeed  I  Ilowsumever, 
your  word  is  law  to  me,  sir,  now  a.s  hevermore  ;  so  'ere 
goes  for  it !"  and  he  arose  and  departed  stablewards. 
And  on  the  whole,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  night's  work,  as  tl^e  plumpness  of  his  breeches' 
pocket  testified. 

Mr.  Bendi bow's  horse  had  spent  the  time  more  pro- 
fitably than  his  master ;  yet  he  scarcely  showed  more 
disiK>sition  to  be  off"  than  did  the  latter.  There  was  a 
vaulting  into  the  saddle,  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  a  soli- 
tary lantern  swinging  in  the  hand  of  Jim  the  ostler,  as 
he  turned  and  made  his  way  slowly  back  to  his  quar- 
ters, wondering  *'  what  hever  could  'ave  got  into  that 
boy  to  be  hofi*  so  sudden." 

The  boy  himself  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  an- 
swer that  question.  A  moment  before  the  resolve  had 
come  to  him,  he  had  anticipated  it  no  more  than  his 
horse  did.  But,  once  he  had  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  ride  out  and  meet  Mr.  Grant  on  the  way  back 
from  Twickenham,  the  minutes  had  seemed  hours  until 


he  was  on  his  way.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  thing ; 
but  many  momentoas  human  actions  have  little  to  do 
with  reason  ;  and  besides,  Tom  was  not  at  this  time  in 
a  condition  of  mind  or  body  in  which  the  dictates  of 
reason  are  productive  of  much  eff*ect.  He  felt  that  he 
must  go,  and  nothing  should  stand  in  his  way. 

When  the  ostler  had  affirmed  that  it  was  dark,  he  had 
said  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  brown  film  which 
liad  begun  to  creep  over  the  heavens  before  sunset,  had 
increased  and  thickened,  until  it  pervaded  the  heavens 
like  a  pall  of  smoke,  shutting  out  the  stars  and  blacken- 
ing the  landscape.  It  was  neither  cloud  nor  fog,  but 
seemed  rather  a  new  quality  in  the  air,  depriving  it  of 
its  transparency.  Such  mysterious  darkenings  liave 
been  not  infrequent  in  the  history  of  the  English  climate, 
and  are  called  by  various  names  and  assigned  to  various 
causes,  without  being  thereby  greatly  elucidated.  Be 
the  shadow  what  and  why  it  might,  Tom  rode  into  the 
midst  of  it  and  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  though  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  see  one  side  of  the  read  from  the 
other.  He  felt  no  anxiety  about  losing  his  way,  any 
more  than  if  he  had  been  a  planet  with  a  fore-ordained 
and  inevitable  orbit.  The  silence  through  which  he  rode 
was  as  complete  as  the  darkness ;  he  seemed  to  be  the 
only  li\ing  and  moving  thing  in  the  world.  But  the 
flurry  of  the  dissipation  he  had  been  through,  and  the 
preoccupation  of  his  purpose,  made  him  feel  so  much 
alive  that  he  felt  no  sense  of  loneliness. 

It  had  been  his  intention  to  take  the  usual  route 
through  Kew  and  Richmond  ;  but  at  Brentford  Bridge 
he  mistook  his  way,  and  crossing  the  fiver  there,  he  was 
soon  plunging  through  the  obscurity  that  overhung  the 
Isleworth  side  of  the  river.  If  he  perceived  his  mistake, 
it  did  not  disconcert  him ;  all  roads  must  lead  to  the 
Rome  whither  he  was  bound.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of 
low-lying  branches  brushed  his  face ;  sometimes  his 
horse's  hoofs  resounded  over  the  hollowness  of  a  little 
bridge  ;  once  a  bird,  stjvrtled  from  its  sleep  in  a  wayside 
thicket,  uttered  a  penetrating  note  before  replacing  its 
head  beneath  its  wing.  By-and-by  the  horse  stumbled 
at  some  inequality  of  the  road  and  nearly  lost  its  foot- 
ing. Tom  reined  him  in  sharply,  and  in  the  momentary 
pause  and  stillness  that  ensued,  he  fancied  he  distin- 
guished a  faint,  intermittent  noise  along  the  road  before 
him.  '  He  put  his  horse  to  a  walk,  pressed  his  hand  over 
his  breast,  to  make  sure  that  the  letter  was  safe  in  its 
place,  and  peered  through  the  darkness  ahead  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  approaching  horseman,  whom  he 
made  sure  was  near.  But  he  was  almost  within  reach 
of  him  before  he  was  aware,  and  had  turf  been  under 
foot  instead  of  stony  road,  the  two  might  have  passed 
each  other  without  knowing  it. 

''  Hullo !"  cried  Tom. 

"  Hullo,  there  I"  responded  a  voice,  sharp  but  firm  ; 
"  who  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  Tom  Bendibow.  You're  Charles  Grantley, 
ain't  you  ?" 

*' You  have  good  eyes,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  bring- 
inf^  his  horse  close  alongside  of  Tom's,  and  bending  over 
to  look  him  in  the  face. 

"  It's  ears  and  instinct  with  me  to-night,"  was  Tom's 
reply.  "  That's  all  right,  then.  I  came  out  to  meet  you. 
I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  your  daughter." 

''  Do  you  ride  on,  Mr.  BendiboAv,  or  shall  yjou  return 
with  me  V"  inquired  the  other,  after  a  pause. 

*'I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Tom,  and  turning  his  horse, 
the  two  rode  onward  together  side  by  side. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
BETWEEN   THE  PILLARS. 

On  the  day  when  Harrison  Kortright's  friends  stood 
upon  his  porch,  and  debated  as  to  their  duty,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement,  having  east  off  the  fetters  of  politi- 
cal thraldom,  had  just  laid  hold  upon  its  first  opportu- 
nity to  make  or  mar — to  lift  up  and  to  cast  down  in  the 
Republic.  Four  years  before  there  had  been  a  fierce 
struggle  in  the  Democratic  party.  One  of  its  great 
leaders  had  beenr  thrown  aside  by  a  combination  of 
many  lesser  ones.  For  twenty  years  and  more  Martin 
Van  Buren  had  been  the  strategist  of  his  party.  Its 
victories  had  been  won  under  his  direction,  if  not  through 
his  apparent  leadership.  He  was  to  Jackson  what  Ham- 
ilton was  to  Washington,  and  even  more.  Not  only  had 
his  brain  conceived  the  successes  of  his  party,  bu|;  he 
had  generally  proved  himself  capable  of  warding  off  the 
perils  resulting  from  the  stupidity  or  stubbornness  of 
others.  Weighted  through  the  entire  period  of  liis  own 
administration  with  the  blunders  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent  his  predecessor  from  committing,  (the  resulting 
effects  of  which  were  fully  developed  only  during  his 
own  presidency)  probably  no  candidate  ever  offered  for 
a  re-election  under  equal  disadvantages.  His  defeat 
was  overwhelming,  but  his  management  in  saving  bis 
party  from  demoralization  and  dissolution  in  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat  was  most  admirable.  During 
the  four  years  that  followed  this  overthrow  of  the 
Democracy  after  a  brilliant  series  of  uninterrupted 
successes,  it  was  his  masterly  skill  and  unequaled  sa- 
gacity that  transformed  the  shattered  and  defeated  mob 
of  1840  into  the  triumphant  host  of  1844.  He  was  the 
head  of  his  party  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory.  This 
most  trj'ing  of  all  roles  to  the  partisan  chief  he  filled, 
not  only  with  success,  but  with  a  peculiar  dignity  that 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  next  convention  of  his  party 
with  an  undoubted  majority  at  his  back.  Perhaps  so 
diflicult  an  achievement  has  never  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  any  other  American  party  leader.  Its  diffi- 
culty was  greatly  enhanced,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
defeat  came  after  a  political  life  of  unusual  duration 
and  activity,  but  also  by  the  further  fact  that  there 
were  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  a  large  number  of  aspir- 
ing veterans  whose  service  had  been  nearly  equal  to  his 
own  in  length,  and  whose  successes  had  been  only  less 
conspicuous.  To  the  ambition  of  each  of  these  the 
lapse  of  another  quadrenniate  was  fraught  with  danger. 
With  so  astute  a  leader  as  Van  Buren,  the  success  of 
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the  party  was  assured.  Their  antagonists,  the  Whigs, 
demoralized  by  the  defection  of  Tyler,  and  weakened 
by  the  rivalry  of  two  great  leaders,  each  of  whom  con- 
sidered the  party  a  simple  machine  for  hLs  own  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  were  indeed  rather  to  be  de- 
spised than  feared,  even  with  the  name  of  '*  Harry  of 
the  West "  upon  their  banners. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  the  lieutenants  Van  Bu- 
ren had  attached  to  himself  was  marvelous.  In  his  four 
years  of  retirement  he  had  managed,  none  knew  how,  to 
make  himself  again  the  autocrat  of  his  party  in  his  own 
state  of  New  York.  It  was  not  from  any  fear  of  feilure 
under  his  leadership,  therefore,  that  his  name  was  re- 
jected by  the  convention  and  that  of  an  unknown  Ten- 
nessee politician  substituted  in  its  place.  Two  causes 
were  at  work.  Each  of  the  leaders  who  stood  next  him 
in  rank  thought  it  possible  that  such  defeat  might  mean 
his  own  selection.  Having  combined  to  effect  this  re- 
sult, they  found  that  the  defeated  statesman  had  still 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  wear- 
ing the  laurels  that  had  been  snatched  from  his  brow 
through  their  conspiracy.  The  best  they  could  do  was 
to  acquiesce  in  the  selection  of  a  man  so  obscure  and 
of  such  conspicuous  weakness  as  to  leave  the  matter  of 
the  succession  open  to  a  free  scramble  four  years  later. 
This  course  suited  well  the  baffied  giant  who  was  no 
doubt  even  then  meditating  his  revenge. 

The  lot  fell  upon  a  Southern  man,  quiet,  scholarly, 
narrow-minded,  and,  in  all  that  affected  the  South,  a 
bigot  of  the  extremest  t3^pe.  Strangely  enough,  he 
lacked  all  the  characteristic  attributes  of  a  Southern 
politician  except  good  family.  He  was  neither  a  bril- 
liant orator,  an  astute  manager,  a  magnetic  personality, 
nor  any  other  thing  that  is  supposed  to  characterize 
the  successful  leader.  He  was  merely  James  K.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee — a  good  enough  man,  a  fair  lawyer,  a 
sound  State  Rights  Democrat,  cold-blooded,  precise, 
suspicious  and  weak — a  man  morally  certain  to  organ- 
ize no  following  that  would  enable  him  to  be  or  to 
name  his  own  successor.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  docile,  manageable  man,  whose  adminis- 
tration would  probably  be  one  of  those  even,  unmarked 
periods,  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the  success  of  a  party 
whose  strongest  guarantee  of  power  was  its  unswerving 
adhesion  to  the  established  order. 

Probably  no  character  in  our  history  is  so  hard  to 
analyze  as  that  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  secret 
of  his  power  seems  to  have  died  with  him.     He  was 
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not  renowned  as  an  orator,  and  yet  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  powers  as  an  advocate.  He  is  not  usu- 
ally credited  with  having  devised  any  great  public 
measures,  yet,  during  the  most  important  epoch  of 
his  party's  history,  every  measure  to  which  it  owed 
success  not  only  required  liis  approval,  but  showed 
his  shaping  or  modifying  touch.  He  was  not  eminent 
in  debate,  but  was  always  a  leader  of  his  party  in 
legislation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  personally  calm, 
self-poLsed  and  unconfidiug.  He  heard  every  one's 
opinion,  but  took  no  one's  advice.  He  was  accounted 
shrewd  and  cunning,  but  never  was  accused  of  personal 
treachery.  He  was  cautious  to  the  verge  of  timidity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confident  to  the  verge  of  rashness. 
He  never  exulted  over  victory  nor  whimpered  at  defeat. 
He  had  few  personal  friends,  but  an  amazing  popular 
following.  In  theory  he  was  the  broadest  of  democrats ; 
in  practice  the  most  exclusive  of  aristocrats.  None  of 
his  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  affection 
and  few  of  his  opponents  looked  upon  him  with  ani- 
mosity. Perhaps  no  political  life  in  our  history  shows 
so  few  mistakes.  In  no  single  instance  did  he  &,il  to 
make  the  best  of  the  occasion,  viewing  it  from  his  own 
standpoint ;  unless  it  were  the  last  and  greatest  of  his 
life — the  opportunity  to  lead  the  movement  that  even- 
tually transformed  the  nation.  He  seems  to  have  had 
all  men's  regard,  but  to  have  given  none  his  trust. 
By  his  opponents  he  was  called  cunning ;  by  his  fol- 
lowers sagacious.  More  justly  tlian  almost  any  other 
politician  he  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  his  own 
successes.  Living,  he  was  the  envy  of  all  who  would 
succeed ;  dead,  he  has  been  the  model  of  unnumbered 
&ilares.  Few  statesmen  would  covet  his  fame ;  fewer 
still  do  not  envy  his  success.  He  is  the  Sphinx  of  our 
history — the  hidden  hand  in  many  great  events — a  man 
in  whom  the  elements  were  so  deftly  mixed  that  no 
friend  knew  his  heart  and  no  enemy  ever  came  within 
his  guard. 

In  that  knowledge  of  the  public  heart  on  which  is 
grounded  the  power  to  forecast  political  events  he  was 
admittedly  unequaled  by  any  man  of  his  day.  Another 
characteristic  also  none  ever  denied  him — the  most 
unruffled  courage.  His  course  once  fixed  upon,  nothing 
could  swerve  him  from  pursuing  it  to  the  end.  Public 
clamor  or  private  cabal  he  regarded  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence. Friend  or  foe  he  met  with  equal  urbanity.  In 
a  time  when  personal  collisions  were  frequent  and  fac- 
tional strife  was  hottest,  he  was  on  terms  of  personal 
familiarity  with  all.  No  insult  disturbed  his  serenity, 
yet  no  afih>nt  was  ever  forgotten.  He  never  clamored 
for  revenge,  and  never  failed  to  obtain  it.  To  those 
who  aided  his  pluns  he  was  a  &,ithful  ally ;  to  those 
who  openly  opposed,  a  dangerous  but  yet  pleasing 
enemy ;  to  those  who  sought  to  undermine  and  betray, 
a  power  that  never  failed  to  countermine  and  crush. 

With  his  great  contemporaries  he  offered  a  strange 
contrast.  While  John  Quincy  Adams  scourged  and 
distrusted  all,  he  spoke  ill  of  none.  To  Jackson,  turbu- 
lent, boisterous,  impulsive,  and  stubborn  rather  than 
determined,  he  was  a  rudder  unseen,  quiet,  often  un- 
shipped, yet  in  the  end  preserving  him  fVom  the  disaster 
he  invited.  To  Calhoun  he  was  a  calm,  unruffled  mirror, 
in  which  that  clamorous  and  ambitious  controversialist 
read  his  doom  of  defeat  and  mortification.  To  Webster 
and  Clay  he  was  a  fate  that  disarmed  their  eloquence, 
thwarted  their  schemes,  detected  their  ambition  and  de- 
fied their  disappointment.  In  short,  he  is  the  one  man 
in  our  history  who  always  stood  alone  and  yet  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  a  leader  of  the  majority.  He 
was  called  "  the  Little  Magician,"  and  the  genius  which 


transformed  the  country  tavern-keeper's  son  into  the 
most  successful  of  party  leaders  justified  the  title. 

In  1844  this  man  met  with  a  disaster  which  he  knew 
was  irretrievable.  His  knowledge  of  public  sentiment, 
wider,  keener,  more  accurate  than  any  other  of  his  day 
possessed,  told  him  that  he  had  no  hope  of  re-establish- 
ing himself  in  the  seat  of  power.  Age  had  already  left 
its  impress  upon  him,  though  he  was  yet  erect,  his  step 
elastic,  his  eyes  undimmed  and  his  tones  as  even  and 
decisive  as  ever.  For  almost  forty  years  he  had  been 
in  public  life,  filling  perhaps  more  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  and  discharging  more  varied  and  responsible 
duties  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  republic  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  His  was  that  ripeness  of 
knowledge  and  intellect  that  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to 
any  fixed  purpose.  As  a  statesman  he  was  the  best 
trained  of  his  time.  As  a  diplomatist  he  was  unmatched 
at  home  or  abroad.  As  a  politician  he  was  the  envy 
of  friend  and  foe  alike.  This  man,  in  the  ripeness  of 
his  powers,  was  relegated  to  the  private  station  partly 
through  the  envy  of  his  inferiors,  and  partly  through 
the  operation  of  a  cause  that  remains  to  be  traced. 

The  State  pf  New  York  was  really  the  theatre  in 
which  the  first  poUtical  battles  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment were  fought.  It  is  true  that  New  England  has 
generally  claimed  the  leadership  of  this  movement,  as,  in 
a  sense,  she  very  well  deserves  to  do.  But  the  Empire 
State  was  tliat  in  which  it  first  became  an  active  and 
important  political  Betctor,  and  there,  chiefly  because  of 
its  co-operation  with  diffeirent  cabals  in  the  Democratic 
party.  In  that  State  the  old  Republican  party,  and  its 
successor  in  doctrine  and  personcUe^  the  Democratic, 
were  not  only  very  strong  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury until  the  time  of  which  we  write,  but  the  State  had 
also  produced  a  surprising  number  of  political  leaders  of 
that  &ith.  The  success  of  several  f^f  these  had  been 
such,  not  only  in  the  politics  of  the  State  but  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation,  as  to  inspire  in  them  a  just  and 
reasonable  desire  to  become  the  candidate  of  their  party 
for  the  highest  place.  Each  had  his  particular  follow- 
ers, and  this  struggle  for  the  leadership  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  Empire  State  offered  the  first  practicable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  new  doctrine  to  obtain  lodgment  inside  of 
established  party  lines.  Here  it  obtained  a  foothold 
that  seems  surprising  when  we  reflect  how  few  outspoken 
advocates  it  had  among  her  recognized  intellectual  lead- 
ers. Already,  in  1840,  when  first  a  vote  was  cast  for  Anti- 
Slavery  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  in  New  York  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  odium  of  "Abolitionism"  as  in 
Massachusetts,  and  these  two  States  furnished  more 
than  half  of  the  seven  thousand  voters  of  the  "  Liberty" 
party.  By  1844,  this  number  in  New  York  had  in- 
creased from  three  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand,  still, 
leading  Massachusetts  by  fifty  per  cent  of  its  vote,  and 
furnishing  one-fourth  of  the  entire  following  of  the  new 
party. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Martin  Van 
Buren  received  hLs  death  blow  as  a  political  leader  in 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore.  Samson 
was  shorn  and  blinded.  In  the  silence  of  retirement  he 
meditated  his  revenge. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  always  been  noted,  not 
only  for  the  struggle  of  factions  within  the  great  politi- 
cal parties,  but  also  for  the  nomenclature  that  has  been 
adopted  to  designate  them.  In  this  respect  it  has  been 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  New  England  States, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  hardly  ever  de- 
parted from  the  orthodox  designations  of  the  national 
parties.     Considering  the  general  reputation  for  humor 
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which  attaches  to  the  New  England  character  and  the 
contrasted  repute  for  phlegm  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State,  this  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  consider 
the  grotesque  and  ludicrous  epithets  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  latter  State— ^^Locofoco,"  '' Hunker,"  *' Barn- 
burner," *' Silver  Grey,"  "Woolly  Heads,"  and  many 
others  of  equal  insignificance  at  the  present  time,  but 
each  constituting  at  the  time  of.  its  adoption  a  nick- 
name that  expressed  some  actual  or  supposed  character- 
istic of  the  faction  to  which  it  was  applied.  Some  of 
these  are  said  to  have  been  self-assumed.  Others  were 
adopted  by  the  parties  in  defiance  of  the  ridicule  at- 
tempted to  be  conveyed  by  them.  Some,  as  "  Locofoco, " 
spread  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  State  and  became 
accepted  party  designations  in  other  states.  This  one 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  use  of  matches — 
then  a  luxury  just  beginning  to  be  common  in  the 
land,  displacing  the  ancient  flint  and  steel,  which  was 
not  entirely  dispossessed  until  the  century  had  almost 
reached  its  meridian — and  called  by  their  supposed 
inventor  "Locofocos."  These  matches,  much  more 
strongly  charged  with  sulphur  than  the  modern  match, 
are  said  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  faction,  which  thence  took  its  name. 
Another  faction  was  compared  by  a  wit  tc  a  farmer 
who  burned  his  bam  to  rid  himself  of  the  rats  who 
despoiled  his  grain.  Thence  they  were  termed  there- 
after "  Barnburners,"  a  name  which  for  a  time  bade  fair 
to  usurp  the  place  so  long  held  by  that  king  of  denun- 
ciatory epithets,  ''  Abolitionist."  The  "  Silver  Greys" 
and  "  Woolly  Heads"  were  epithets  applied  to  Whig  fac- 
tions, corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  "Hunkers" 
and  "Barnburners"  of  the  Democracy,  and  represent- 
ing respectively  the  conservative  and  liberal  elements 
of  the  parties.  I»  the  period  between  1844  and  1848 
this  epithetic  warfare  was  at  its  height.  The  struggle 
of  factions  seemed  constantly  intensified  during  this 
time  by  some  unseen  power  which  never  rested. 
No  sooner  was  one  breach  healed  than  one  even 
more  dangerous  discovered  itself.  The  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the'  Democracy  became  mysteriously  es- 
tranged. Apparently  Van  Buren  did  nothing,  but 
accepted  as  his  quietus  the  defeat  he  had  received. 
There  were  some  who  professed  to  see  his  handiwork  in 
this  distracted  and  warring  condition  of  the  Democracy. 
Others  saw  in  it  only  the  lack  of  his  fostering  care  and 
marvelous  tactical  skill.  The  one  counted  it  as  due  to 
his  active  machinations  j  the  others  attributed  it  solely 
to  his  indifference.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  he  no 
longer  felt  himself  bound  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  his  old  party.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  that 
followed  he  remained  loyal  to  his  party  colors,  or  if  he 
►  did  not  co-operate  in  the  election  of  Polk,  he  at  least 
refrained  from  any  overt  act  that  could  be  accounted 
bad  faith  in  a  defeated  candidate.  That  election,  how- 
ever, loosed  his  bonds.  He  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Southern  wing  of  his  party.  They  had  opposed  him 
solidly,  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the  followers  of  Cass 
and  others  of  less  note,  had  adopted  the  two-thirds 
rule,  which  made  Van  Buren 's  nomination  impossible. 
This  was  charged  upon  Cass  as  an  act  of  bad  faith,  and 
the  events  which  followed  seem  to  sustain  the  impu- 
tation. 

It  had  been  alleged  against  Van  Buren  that  he  was 
not  true  to  the  South,  and  that  section,  always  jealous 
of  those  whom  it  favored  with  its  support,  under  the 
inspii*ation  of  some  whose  motive  was  no  doubt  partly 
that  of  revenge,  declared  against  him.  How  far  the 
charge  is  true  it  is  hard  at  this  time  to  determine.  Tliat 


he  was  impelled  by  his  sagacity  to  be  progressive  there 
is  no  doubt.  He  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to 
understand  that  men  could  not  always  be  kept  fighting 
over  and  over  again  the  same  old  battles.  He  knew 
that  the  successful  leader  must  always  be  fecund  of 
new  issues.  In  his  own  State  he  had  won  and  held  his 
leadership  by  originating  and  adopting  various  new 
departures.  Upon  assuming  the  presidential  chair  he 
had  at  once  devised  a  new  method  of  evincing  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  slavery  power  by  declaring  in  advance 
his  purpose  to  veto  all  measures  aflfecting  that  institu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Excepting  his  oppo- 
sition to  Calhoun,  there  is  little  if  anything  in  his  career 
to  justify  the  inference  that  he  was  ever  lukewarm  in 
his  support  of  slavery. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1848  was  held  in  May, 
and  Lewis  Cass  was  its  nominee  for  President,  receiv- 
ing the  almost  undivided  support  of  the  Southern 
members.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  his  revenge.  The 
Southern  wing  of  the  Democracy,  which  had  deserted 
from  his  standard,  was  now  united  in  interest  with 
Cass  who,  he  claimed,  had  betrayed  him,  while  Marcy 
and  other  great  leaders  of  the  North  felt  in  some  de- 
gree the  sting  that  rankled  in  his  own  breast.  In 
August  thereafter,  a  "  Free  Soil "  Convention  was  held 
at  Bufii^lo.  It  was  the  old  Liberty  party  under  a  new 
name,  and  in  it  was  a  new  element.  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  its  candidate  for  President,  and  when  the 
votes  were  counted,  at  the  close  of  the  day  of  which 
we  have  written,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of 
the  fireemen  of  New  York  stood  where  four  years  before 
there  had  been  but  fifteen  thousand.  Almost  one-half 
the  Free  Soil  strength  was  found  within  her  borders, 
Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  and  Lewis  Cass  defeated 
by  thirty-six  electoral  votes — the  electoral  votes  of  New 
York.  The  shorn  and  blinded  Samson  had  pulled  down 
the  temple  on  those  who  mocked  at  him. 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  Free  Soil  vote  of  New  York 
had  fallen  back  to  twenty-five  thousand.  By  a  compar- 
ison of  the  votes  of  1844,  1848  and  1852,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  New  York  Van  Buren  not  only  received  the  full 
strength  of  the  Free  Soil  vote,  but  also  carried  to  it  f\illy 
one  hundred  thousand  votes  from  the  Democratic  party ! 
There  is  little  in  his  previous  or  subsequent  career  to 
justify  the  belief  that  he  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
party  whose  cause  he  apparently  espoused.  Indeed, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  expressed  approval  of 
them  at  all.  He  merely  engaged  to  carry  them  into 
effect  if  elected,  which,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  an  elec- 
tion, was  a  promise  cheaply  made.  He  indulged  in 
some  platitudes  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  Slavery  as 
an  element  of  our  national  life,  which  hardly  any  one 
would  have  presumed  to  question  then,  and  which  he 
lived  to  see  fulfilled  in  a  way  that  astounded  him  so 
greatly  as  almost  conclusively  to  prove  that  his  utteiv 
ance  of  these  warning  words  was  merely  a  perfunctory 
recognition  of  a  growing  public  sentiment  and  not  a 
positive  conviction.  That  he  secured  the  unhesitating 
support  of  a  party  to  which  he  had  previously  been 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  at  the  same  time,  after  two 
defeats,  carried  so  great  a  portion  of  his  own  party  into 
the  camp  of  their  bitterest  opponents,  without  patro- 
nage, without  hope  of  success,  and  without  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  movement  with  which  he  was  identified,  is 
a  testimony  to  his  power  such  as  few  men  have  ever 
received.  To  have  detected  the  underlying  tendency 
toward  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  followers  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  professed  allies  of  Slavery,  is  also 
a  proof  of  that  marvelous  sagacity  that  marked  his 
career. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   GUARD. 

Mrs.  Kortright  was  not  long  left  alone  with  her 
two  invalids.  The  wives  of  the  neighbors,  who  had  un- 
expectedly returned  home  at  midday,  no  sooner  heard 
the  story  of  the  strange  liappenings  at  Paradise  Bay 
than  they  were  clamorous  in  their  reproaches  of  the 
carelessness  manifested  by  their  respective  husbands  in 
leaving  the  good  woman  to  care  for  her  sick  ones  even 
for  an  hour.  The  snow  had  hardly  time  to  melt  under 
the  feet  of  the  sympathetic  dames  on  their  way  to  sup- 
ply their  husbands'  delinquencies.  The  storj'  spread 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  from  every  one  came 
offers  of  assistance.  Willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts 
crowded  to  the  house  of  pain  with  that  earnest  alacrity 
that  prevails  where  men  are  not  so  thickly  crowded  to- 
trether  as  to  care  nothing  for  the  well-being  of  those 
that  live  beyond  the  barrier  of  a  party-wall.  At  tliat 
time,  our  American  life  ha<l  not  become  so  distraught 
with  the  events  of  the  world  outside  as  to  forget  the 
duties  of  good  neighborship.  The  lightning  which 
brought  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth''  to  our 
doors  also  put  far  away  from  us  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  vicinage.  The  world's  life  comes  into  our  hearts 
with  the  miming  sunlight  We  know  the  woes  of 
India  and  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  great  guns  that 
pour  their  iron  wrath  upon  Alexandria.  We  know 
how  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  faring  almost 
hour  by  hour.  From  Irkutsk  to  Zululand  not  a  heart 
bleeds  or  a  frame  suffers  with  heat  or  cold,  famine  or 
pestilence,  but  we  know  its  ill  before  the  going  down  of 
the  sun.  Our  sympathy  reaches  out  and  gathers  in  the 
whole  world.  "Who  is  my  neighbor  ?"  is  no  longer  a 
conundrum.  Our  charity  embraces  the  world,  and 
humanity  is  the  boundary  of  duty.  Yet  the  old-fash- 
ioned neighborhood  is  no  more.  Beyond  the  threshold 
of  the  front  door  all  the  world  is  alike  to  us.  Printing- 
press  and  telegraph  and  telephone — steam  and  light- 
ning— have  eradicated  time  and  space.  To  be  face  to 
face  is  naught ;  to  be  eye  to  eye  is  a  useless  luxury. 
.The  world's  heart-beat  comes  through  the  ear  or  pulses 
along  the  printed  page.  Contiguity  is  nothing.  The 
street  puts  asunder  as  far  as  the  sea.  San  Francisco  is 
nearer  to  !New  York  than  the  hill-top  and  the  valley 
were  when  Martin  Kortright,  bruised  and  sore  from 
crown  to  sole,  lay  moaning  in  his  troubled  sleep  and 
dreaming  of  the  enchanted  castle,  ten  miles  away  from 
the  house  which  could  never  more  prison  his  life  within 
its  walls.  His  banner-tree  from  far  Japan  had  made 
him  a  true  knight-errant  from  the  hour  when  he  had 
borne  it  so  gallantly  to  his  fii'st  joust  with  evil-working 
force-r-the  griffin  that  sought  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
self-abnegating  watch. 

In  that  day,  the  meanest  dweller  in  the  Valley  could 
not  feel  the  touch  of  sickness  without  knowing  the 
ministry  of  willing  hands  and  the  cheer  of  kindly  faces 
and  hopeful  tones  from  those  who  honored  the  unfor- 
gotten  name  of  neighbor.  When  Martin  awoke,  there- 
fore, he  found  the  house  full  of  neighbors.  There  was  a 
saperduity  of  care.  Many  hands  made  light  the  house- 
hold work.  He  was  urged  to  eat  and  sleep,  to  keep 
silent,  and  to  talk  of  the  day's  adventures  almost  at  the 
same  time.  His  lounge  was  transformed  into  a  bed  by 
being  turned  front  to  the  wall  and  piled  high  with  downy 
feather  beds  and  swelling  pillows — the  store  of  provident 
generations  of  exemplary  housekeepers.  All  was  bustle 
and  confusion  in  the  living-room  where  the  bruised  boy 
lay,  but  at  the  door  which  led  to  his  fkther's  room  the 
kingdom  of  silence  began.  There  none  entered  but 
his  mother,  to  whom  the  restful  gloom  was  a  needed 


refuge,  and  the  nurse  who  had  quietly  installed  himself 
in  cliarge.  Now  and  then  there  appeared  at  the  door 
a  dark  lace,  and  a  tall  form  came  forth  with  noiseless 
steps,  the  appearance  of  whom  at  once  hushed  the  chat- 
ter of  the  neighbor  women  who  did  nothing  but  watch 
his  movements  until  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  the 
Squire's  bedside.  This  was  Unthank,  the  butler  or 
"  head-man"  of  the  servant  household  of  Stiurmhold. 
Captain  Hargrove  had  not  exaggerated  his  capacity  as  a 
nurse,  and  his  efficiency  on  this  occasion  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  of  his  color. 

Though  hardly  a  generation  had  passed  since  the  abo-' 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  state,  the  number  of  blacks  was 
so  few  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  that  they  wert 
looked  upon,  especially  after  the  anti-slavery  crusade 
was  well  under  way,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pity 
and  dread.  The  quick  imagination  clothed  every  dusky 
face  with  the  romance  of  oppression  and  suffering.  To 
have  been  a  slave  was  to  be  a  hero.  To  tlie  wi  Je  eyes  of 
the  neighbor  women,  well-read  in  the  literature  that  was 
already  becoming  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  North- 
ern mind,  Unthank — who  had  been  a  slave  and  might 
be  a  slave  again  for  aught  they  knew — was  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  all  his  race.  His 
kindly,  dark  brown  face  was  to  them  a  mask  behind 
which  all  the  evils  of  slavery  were  hidden.  A  scar 
upon  the  temporal  angle  of  his  broad  brow;  a  slight 
limp  in  his  gait,  were  to  their  teeming  fancies  texts, 
from  which  a  woeful  history  was  woven.  The  careful 
quiet  of  his  movement,  the  Ughtness  of  his  slippered 
footfall,  the  noiseless  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door, 
his  softly  modulated  tones  that  seemed  to  die  away  as 
soon  as  they  had  passed  his  lips,  the  instinctive  order- 
ing of  every  breath  and  movement  to  meet  the  need 
and  comfort  of  another — ^all  these  were  evidence  to 
these  watchful  eyes  of  the  servitude  which  had  warped 
his  nature  and  made  him  as  different  from  them  in 
character  as  in  appearance.  Then,  too,  his  language, 
though  not  the  broad  dialect  of  the  plantation,  was 
unmistakably  Southern,  and  had  a  charm  for  their 
uiuiccustomed  ears  which,  indeed,  no  familiarity  can 
destroy.  So  they  answered  his  inquiries  nervously  and 
hurriedly,  shrunk  from  the  accidental  touch  of  his 
hand  with  a  shiver  which  brought  with  it  a  blush  of 
shame,  watched  him  wonderingly,  but  kept  away  from 
his  peculiar  domain — the  bedside  of  the  sick  man. 

The  Doctor  came  again  toward  night,  nodded  ap- 
proval of  wliat  had  been  done,  left  new  directions 
and  more  medicine ;  cautioned  Mrs.  Kortright  to  take 
abundant  rest,  and  went  away  promising  to  come  early 
in  the  morning.  For  the  boy  he  promised  swift  recov- 
ery ;  of  the  father  he  said  little.  A  daughter  of  one  of 
the  neighbors  had  consented  to  come  and  ''do  the  house 
work"  as  long  as  her  assistance  should  be  required. 
A  neighbor  volunteered  to  look  after  the  stock  until  a 
man  could  be  hired.  So  the  struggle  with  disease  began. 
The  lad  recovered  speedily.  Young  flesh  soon  forgets 
its  bruises.  The  sudden  snow  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
away  before  he  had  left  his  improvised  couch  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  its  stained  whiteness  here  and  there  in 
sheltered  nooks.  The  broken  arm  had  hardly  time  to 
lose  the  charm  of  oddity  before  he  almost  forgot  its 
existence.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  still,  but  a  most 
unwilling  one.  With  the  master  of  Paradise  Bay  the 
case  was  different.  His  room  was  kept  dark  and  silent. 
The  nurse  passed  noiselessly  in  and  out.  Low  moans 
sometimes  were  heard  within.  The  Doctor  came  and 
went,  till  he  grew  to  be  an  accustomed  presence.  The 
neighbors  gathered  and  in  hushed  tones  Inquired  of  the 
sick  man's  condition.     Mrs.  Kortright  grew  pale  and 
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anxious-looking.  The  spring  sunshine  had  started  the 
sap  in  the  maples  on  the  hillsides  before  the  doubtful 
issue  was  decided. 

A  week  after  "the  great  snow-storm"  the  Indian 
summer  had  resumed  its  interrupted  sway.  Unprece* 
dented  mildness  followed  the  sudden  irruption  of  win- 
ter, but  the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  household  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  the  spirits  of  Martin  Kortright. 
He  began  to  grow  peevish  and  discontented.  His 
mother's  preoccupied  anxiety  was  a  serious  deprivation 
to  him.  He  had  been  her  pet  in  a  quiet  way.  Now  she 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  him,  or  remembered 
him  only  to  weep  over  him.  Harrison  Kortright  had 
not  been  a  demonstrative  man  in  his  household,  but  he 
had  been  its  head  in  a  most  emphatic  sense.  He  had 
ruled  it  not  by  conscious  assertion  but  with  unconscious 
power.  Theoretically,  his  wife  had  sometimes  differed 
from  him  ;  practically,  she  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  attempting  to  live  without  air  as  of  failing  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes.  He  was  the  king  of  Paradise  Bay,  not 
because  he  wished  to  rule,  but  because  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  cannot  help  ruling.  He  had  impressed 
himself  upon  the  house,  the  ferm  buildings,  every  rood 
of  land  and  every  rod  of  fence  and  wall.  To  take  him 
out  of  its  life  was  to  remove  not  the  steersman  but  the 
rudder.  The  boy  felt  this  all  the  more  keenly  because 
of  his  own  weakness.  It  hung  about  his  spirit  like  a 
nightmare.  He  forgot  his  joys  and  anticipated  only 
sorrow. 

One  morning  he  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  in  this 
mood  of  restless  discontent,  when  all  at  once  his  pale 
face  lighted  up  and  he  forgot  his  troubles  as  he  cried 
out  to  his  mother,  who  chanced  to  be  preparing  some- 
thing at  the  stove : 

'*  Oh,  mother,  mother,  here  they  are  again !" 

"  You  don't  say  I"  she  said,  catching  his  tone — glad 
in  spite  of  her  sorrow  for  the  joy  it  betrayed — *'and 
who  might '  they'  be  ?" 

"Why,  the  Captain — Captain  Hargrove  and — and  the 
little  girl  and — and  the  horsesy'^^  responded  Martin,  with 
an  admiring  stress  upon  the  last  words,  which  showed 
unmistakably  tliat  the  prancing  bays,  whose  glistening 
coats  gave  no  hint  of  the  rough  usage  of  a  week  before, 
eclipsed  in  impoi-tance  to  his  mind  the  other  personages 
he  named. 

His  eyes  danced  with  joy  as  he  stood  gazing  at  them 
and  the  carriage  which,  though  by  no  means  magnifi- 
cent, seemed  to  him  the  very  perfection  of  luxury.  It 
was  only  a  double-seated  phaeton  with  the  top  tlirown 
back,  light  and  bright  save  where  some  splashes  of  the 
autumn  mud  attested  a  sharp  drive  over  the  country 
roads.  On  the  front  seat  was  a  colored  driver,  while 
the  owner  and  his  daughter  sat  behind  wrapped  in 
robes ;  for  the  weather,  though  bright,  was  bracing  at 
that  hour.  The  Captain  smoked  a  cigar.  The  driver 
wore  gloves.  The  harness  was  richly  mounted  with 
silver.  So  intent  had  the  boy  been  in  observing  these 
things  that  he  liardly  noticed  Hargrove  spring  out,  throw 
away  his  cigar  and  come  quickly  along  the  porch,  until 
he  heard  a  light  knock  at  the  door  and  saw  his  mother 
hasten  to  open  it  somewhat  flushed,  wiping  her  hands 
upon  her  apron  and  giving  a  liasty  touch  to  her  hair, 
with  the  feminine  instinct  of  making  herself  presentable, 
on  the  way  between  the  stove  and  the  doorway. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Kortright,"  said  the  visitor, 
removing  his  hat,  bowing  and  speaking  in  low  tones 
which  of  themselves  expressed  sympathy  and  conside- 
ration.    "  How  are  all  this  morning  ?" 

The  empliasis  implied  that  he  knew  how  they  were 
yesterday,  and  brought  to  the  hearers'  minds  the  fact 


that  every  day  since  the  accident  a  messenger  had  come 
from  Sturmhold  to  make  this  inquiry  on  his  behal£ 

"About  the  same,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  answered  the 
comely  matron,  who  still  felt  somewhat  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  this  man,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  a  sphere 
of  life  with  wliich  she  was  unfamiliar.  She  was  not  at 
all  oppressed  with  any  sense  of  inferiority,  but  only  em- 
barrassed at  the  ease  of  his  address.  "  Won't  you  come 
in  ?"  she  added,  as  she  threw  open  the  door  and  stepped 
backward  to  bring  a  chair. 

"Ah,  here  is  our  little  hero,"  said  Hargrove,  as  he 
entered.  "  How  is  he  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  him  up,  at 
aU  events." 

The  boy  hung  back  at  first  bashfully,  but  there  was  no 
resisting  the  dark-bearded  stranger,  who  took  him  by 
the  hand,  spoke  so  pleasantly  and  had  such  a  charm  of 
mystery  about  him.  He  drew  the  boy  toward  him  as 
he  sat  down  and  kept  holding  his  hand  afterward. 
Martin  noticed  the  contrast  between  his  own  hand,  even 
after  a  week's  sickness,  and  the  soft,  firm  palm  in  which 
it  rested.  There  was  nothing  effeminate  about  the  man, 
whom  he  watched  furtively  as  he  stood  beside  him.  He 
had  heard  during  the  days  he  had  been  confined  to  the 
house  astounding  stories  of  his  strength.  It  was  said 
by  the  neighbors,  who  witnessed  the  rescue  of  father 
and  son,  that  he  had  thrown  the  horses  right  and  left 
as  if  they  had  been  sheep,  instead  of  the  finest  span  of 
high-bred  roadsters  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  at 
least.  So  that  the  whiteness  of  his  hand  was  all  the 
more  amazing  to  the  boy,  who  contrasted  with  it  his 
brown  fingers  with  their  irregular  and  grimy  nails. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  much  of  a  hero  to-day,"  said 
Mrs.  Kortright,  reproachfully.  "  He  has  been  fretting 
and  teasing  ever  since  he  woke  up."  ' 

"Just  what  I  expected,  and  that  is  why  I  drove 
around  this  way,"  said  the  Captain.  "Wouldn't  yoo 
like  to  take  a  ride,  George  ?" 

^^  His  name  is  Martin,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Martin,  eh  ?  That's  a  good  name,  but  it  should  be 
George — Saint  George  of  England." 

"  I  had  rather  be  named  after  George  Washington,**, 
said  the  boy  sturdily. 

"  St.  Oeorge  of  America,  eh  ?  Well,  either  one.  They 
wei-e  both  born  knights,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  to  give 
their  names  to  a  boy  who  does  what  you  did." 

"Now,  now.  Mister  Hargrove,  don't,"  said  Mrs. 
Kortright  deprecatingly.  "  I'm  afraid  they're  goLig  to 
spoil  the  boy  with  praise." 

"  Do  not  fear,  Madam.  Praise  that  is  honestly  earned 
is  not  apt  to  do  liarm." 

He  touched,  as  he  spoke,  the  gray  end  of  the  fingers 
tliat  peeped  above  the  wrappings  of  the  spUnted  arm. 
His  look  was  reverent,  and  his  touch  was  a  caress.  The 
mother  was  touched  by  his  earnestness,  and  said,  apolo- 
getically : 

"  You  don't  know,  sir,  how  much  has  been  said  about 
it.     I  am  afraid  it  will  make  him  vain." 

"Not  as  vain  as  you  are  of  him,"  said  Hargrove, 
glancing  archly  up  at  her. 

"IV"  she  asked  blushing,  but  now  quite  at  her  ease. 

"  Yes,  you.  But  what  about  the  ride  ?  Would  you 
like  it,  George — Martin,  I  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  mother,  may  1  ?"  he  asked  in  pleading  tones, 
seeing  her  look  of  dissent. 

"  Really,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  it, 
but—" 

"Madam,"  said  he  earnestly,  "please  do  not  make 
me  feel  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  harm  in  the  world  1'^ 
His  face  grew  sad  as  he  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Kortright  has- 
tened to  say : 
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"  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  been  very  kind.  I  am  sure 
nobody  could  have  done  so  well  as  your — your  man, 
Unthank.  If—if,  when  he  gets  well"— nodding  toward 
the  sick  room,  wliile  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes — '*  he 
will  tell  you  how  grateful  we  all  are  Ipr  your  kindness." 

"Do  not  say  so.  Madam,"  Hargrove  answered  hus- 
kily, rising  to  his  feet  to  conceal  his  emotion,  *'  but  let 
me  take  ih\»  boy  for  an  airing.  It  would  give  my  little 
girl  great  pleasure." 

The  mother  could  not  resist  this  earnest  appeal. 
Martin  was  soon  ready  and  took  his  first  taste  of  lux- 
ury as  he  reclined  against  the  strong  man's  breast 
upon  the  back  seat,  the  dark-eyed  Hilda  sitting  face 
toward  him  on  the  front  one,  and  was  bowled  along 
over  the  undulating  roads  by  the  horses  whose  very 
hoof-beats  were  music  to  his  ears.  The  bright  sky,  the 
soft  swinging  carriage,  the  even-voiced,  black-bearded 


man  of  mystery,  the  balmy  air,  the  autunm  colors 
mixed  with  the  dark  hemlocks  on  the  hillsides — all  made 
it  the  perfection  of  bliss  to  the  convalescent  boy.  He 
wondered  if  Elijah  was  happier  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire. 

When  they  returned,  the  Doctor  was  at  Paradise  Bay 
and  added  his  approval,  almost  his  command,  to  Har- 
grove's request  that  he  might  take  the  boy  for  a  time  to 
bturmhold.  The  mother,  with  much  doubt  as  to  what 
'* Father"  would  say,  tinally  consented, and  after  din- 
ner Martin  was  whirled  away  again,  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  left  father  and  mother  for  a  night.  The  day's 
excitement  had  been  rather  too  much  for  his  weakened 
frame,  and  his  mother's  kiss  was  hardly  dry  upon  his 
cheek  before,  lulled  by  the  easy  motion  of  the  carriage, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  his  strange  new  friend* 
When  he  awoke  it  was  in  wonderland. 
[to  be  oomtinusd.] 
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The  Surplus. 
Onr  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  present  move- 
ment in  regard  to  **  fresh-air  funds  "  is  the  possibility  that 
by  means  of  the  vacations  to  which  poor  children  are 
treated,  a  permanent  love  for  the  country  will  be  implanted 
in  their  little  citified  heaits.  The  seeds  of  such  a  love 
must  find  congenial  soil  in  a  vei*y  considemble  percentage, 
aad  who  shall  say  that,  as  the  little  folks  grow  up,  the 
longing  for  a  freer  air  and  a  wider  horizon  may  not  bear 
fruit  in  a  resolve  to  have  homes  of  their  own  under  the  blue 
sky  and  amid  the  green  things  of  eai*th  ?  Almost  every 
day  during  this  heated  term  the  papei*s  report  tlie  de- 
parture for  the  mountains  and  the  seaside  of  hundreds  of 
children,  whose  feet  perhaps  have  never  rested  on  any- 
thing softer  than  tenement-house  fioor  or  a  city  pavement. 
If^  perchance,  they  have  now  and  then  strayed  into  a 
public  park  or  square  it  was  with  the  fear  of  their  natural 
enemy,  the  policeman,  before  their  eyes,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  grasses  and  fiowers  and  leaves  could  only  be 
looked  at  from  afar — ^they  must  not  be  touched.  Fancy 
the  rapture  of  an  impressionable  child  at  finding  out,  by 
slow  d^rees,  that  there  is  no  blue-coated  '*  cop  "  within 
a  hundred  miles ;  that  wayside  fiowers  may  be  pulled  by 
the  armful ;  that  grass  may  be  rolled  upon  and  water 
waded  in  !  It  is  said  of  these  little  souls  that  on  return- 
ing to  town  every  one  of  them  is  loaded  down  with  per- 
sonal '^  loot "  in  the  shape  of  pebbles,  sticks,  birds^  nests 
and  miscellaneous  treasures,  plundered — let  us  hope  with 
Ui^nse — from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  farm  where 
they  have  been  enteitained.  Is  it,  then,  altogether  im- 
probable that  the  coming  yeai*s  may  see  as  a  consequence 
of  the  *' fresh-air"  charities  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  what  is  now  called  with  only  too  much  reason  *Hhe 
surplus  city  population*." 


John  and  Jonathan. 
There  is  a  resolute  persistency  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, which,  however  admirable  it  may  be — ^as  for  in- 
stance at  Waterloo — is  amusing  at  other  times — as  for  in- 
stance in  his  current  opinions  of  American  manners  and 
customs.  The  average  Briton  is  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  if  the  American  woman  is  not  a  Daisy  Miller  at 
least  she  ought  to  be,  and  that  if  the  American  man  does 
not  wear  his  trousers  in  his  boots  and  carry  a  revolver  he 
distinctly  falls  short  of  the  true  ideal.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  Daisy  Millers  in  America,  nor  that  a 


very  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  habitually  wear 
their  boots  outside  of  their  trousers — a  fact  which  is  not 
in  the  least  to  their  discredit,  provided  their  daily  avoca- 
tion calls  for  that  style  of  dress,  but  it  is  vei*y  comical  to 
find  John  Bull  gauging  his  estimates  by  this  rule.  Per- 
haps his  convictions  in  this  direction  reached  their  climax 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  a  certain  Western  poet  had  the 
wit  or  the  effrontery — call  it  which  you  please — to  present 
himself  in  London  society  booted,  shuted,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  regulation  uniform  of  the  plains.  He 
**took"  to  admiration.  John  and  his  ladies  were  de- 
lighted.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  typical  American  in  his 
native  costume !  Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
was  all  a  piece  of  wretched  affectation.  The  boots  and 
all  the  rest  were  as  out  of  place  in  London  as  full  evening 
dress  would  be  at  a  camp  in  the  '* Rockies,"  but  the  poet 
made  his  mark  and  his  poems  sold,  and  he  was  gratified  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  English  cousins  would  come  much 
nearer  the  mark  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  realize 
that  the  habits,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  substantially 
like  their  own.  Tliey  may  not  misplace  their  aspirates, 
nor  adopt  a  rising  infiection,  nor  use  tiie  adjective  "awful " 
you  know — to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish circles,  and  they  certainly  do  **  guess  ^*  and  speak  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  their  noses.  But  these  are 
trivial  differences,  which  are  quickly  forgotten  when  they 
become  familiar.  Tlie  plain  fact  is  that  the  average  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  both  countries  are  very  much 
alike  when  the  superficialities  are  brushed  away. 


From  One  Stage  to  Another. 
If  Mrs.  Langtry  had  begun  her  life  in  London  as  an  ac- 
tress her  beauty  would  have  been  in  her  favor.  Now,  if 
critics  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  a  disadvantage  for  nature  to 
have  done  so  much  and  art  so  little.  Tlie  true  mission  of 
art,  if  they  are  to  be  believed,  is  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles nature  throws  in  the  way,  and  we  ought  to  underrate 
the  natui'al  grace  and  pei*suasiveness  of  Alcibiades  be- 
cause we  have  a  finer  picture  of  Demosthenes  struggling 
with  pebble-stones.  When  nature  is  on  the  artist's  side 
he  is  weakened,  and  a  woman  is  to  be  praised  when  she 
is  beautiful  in  spite  of  herself.  This  is  encoui*aging  phi- 
losophy for  genius  unassisted  by  natural  charm,  but  be- 
cause some  very  ugly  women  and  some  very  small  men 
have  been  great  actors,  why  should  Mrs.  Langtry  tattoo 
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her  face  or  Salviui  go  upon  his  knees?  Mrs.  Langtry 
must,  however,  have  had  not  merely  beauty,  but  also  some 
dramatic  talent,  to  have  made  her  peculiar  social  success. 
In  days  when  so  many  women  are  charming,  and  so  many 
pens  are  tiding  a  tilt  for  them,  it  demands  more  than  sim- 
ple submission  to  the  gift  of  the  gods  to  attain  such  a  re- 
putation as  Mrs.  Langtry's,  and  that  she  was  a  seven  days* 
fashion  does  not  account  for  her  success  season  after  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Langtry  was  probably  born  with  dramatic  ten- 
dencies, and  knew  how  to  pose,  how  ko  make  her  entrance 
and  her  exit  long  before  she  came  before  the  cui*tain. 
Now,  fortune  proving  iickle,  she  sees  a  familiar  world 
ready  for  a  conqueror,  and  a  stage  never  too  crowded 
for  a  new  queen.  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  footlights,  and 
her  old  audience  is  before  her;  and  tired,  perhaps,  of 
being  the  **  Rose  of  Jersey,"  she  is  glad  to  take  refuge  as 
"  Juliet  ''or  **  Rosalind,''  and  still  be  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing and  the  fashion,  and  get  from  it  all  a  success  that 
will  mean  something  when  she  is  older,  and  no  longer  lovely, 
is  no  longer  the  fashion.  It  is  an  honest  ambition,  and  if 
she  takes  her  beauty  as  an  advantage,  and  not  as  a  basis, 
what  reason  is  there  why  her  success  should  not  be  per- 
manent? Well  established  it  already  is  in  her  own  land, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  she  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by 
Amencau  audiences. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


COBWEBS. 


Filmy  meshes  all  woven  with  mist 
Till  sheer  enough  for  the  ghosts  of  fairies : 

Gossamer  fonns  that  the  vapor  kissed 
To  the  verge  of  a  dream  as  light  as  the  air  is : 

Discs  of  pearl  from  the  fences  that  swing ; 

Yards  and  yanls  of  veiling  drawn  over 
Meadow  grasses  where  nlght-ilanipa  cling ; 

Silvery  drapings  that  frost  the  clover : 

Thin  transparencies  seeking  to  screen 

Deep,  dark  hollows  and  clefts  unsightly. 
Where  diamonds,  thrilling  with  liquid  sheen, 

Tremble  In  nets  that  bold  them  lightly. 

Lone  and  desertetl  each  shining  abode- 
Splendor  has  frightened  their  tenants  away — 

(jlfts  of  snch  beauty  seem  llly-l)e8towed 
On  ugly  black  spiders  that  live  by  prey. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  man,  himself. 
But  just  snch  an  figre,  who  loves  to  subsist 

On  his  unwary  brother,  nay,  plunder  and  pelf, 
In  this  web  of  a  world  that  hangs  In  the  mist  ? 

Jl'LlA  H.  THAYltn. 

PiETT  on  Sundays,  worldllness  on  week-days,  sweetness  at 
prayer  meeting,  acidity  at  home,  is  the  denial  of  one's  profes- 
sions. 

Mathematicaixy  and  financially  it  costs  more  in  money  to  be 
an  average  sinner  than  it  does  to  be  an  average  Christian. — /.  G. 
Oakley, 

The  men  who  are  serving  the  Lord  and  are  not  slothful  in 
busine8S  must  be  looked  to  for  the  real  civil  service  reforms. — 
Chimen. 

The  widow's  mite  that  went  tinkling  throusrh  the  brazen  throat 
of  the  Treasury  is  sounding:  yet ;  the  escapinir  fragrance  of  the 
alabaster  box  fills  the  world  with  &weetn»»«s. — ff.  W.  Beecher. 

The  outside  which  man  sees ;  the  Inside  which  God  knows — 
how  they  may  differ?  Splendid  exterior,  impressive  presence — 
within  a  meagre  moral  life,  pitiful  purposes,  a  low,  enfeebled 
spiritual  understanding. 

You  carry  a  compass-conscience.  Do  not  abuse  it.  Do  not 
dull  Its  sensitiveness.  Do  not  deflect  it  by  the  iron  of  self-in- 
terest. Let  it  be  free  to  answer  to  the  electric  current  of  the 
Divine  Spirit — and  follow  where  it  points. 

From  care  and  sorrow,  from  the  misapprehension  of  our  fel- 
low-man, from  the  loneliness  of  the  uncaring:  crowd,  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience,  from  the  anxieties  bom  of  distrust, 
from  the  fears  that  lurk  in  the  valley  of  death,  and  the  shrinking: 
that  turns  from  a  straneer  et^mitv,  the  soul  that  sits  in  the 
shadow  of  the  "Rock  of  Ages"  finds  deliverance. — C.  C.  Salter. 

J.  L      RlTRSKLL. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

If  Spinoza  ever  becomes^,  even  in  a  limited  sense,  popular  read 
ing  it  will  be  likely  to  be  through  Auerbach's  powerful  delinea- 
tion of  his  life  and  times  lately  given  to  us  In  the  historical  ro- 
mance, "  Spinoza."  Unfortunately,  when  Auerbach  wrote,  only 
partial  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  details  of  his  life,  and 
certain  phases,  supposed  then  to  be  historical,  have  proved  to  be 
untrustworthy.  An  essential  part  of  the  plot  Is  Spinoza's  sup- 
posed love  for  Clara  Van  den  Ende,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis 
Van  den  Ende,  who  was  his  instructor  in  Latin  and  probably  the 
natural  sciences.  It  is  true  that  Spinoza's  successful  rival  did, 
as  the  story  represents,  marry  Van  den  Endc's  daughter,  but  the 
official  register  still  to  be  seen  at  Amsterdam  shows  that  It  was 
twelve  years  after  Spinoza  was  cast  out  from  the  synagoffue,  and 
as  the  age  of  the  parties  Is  given  it  proves  that  Clara  was  a  mere 
child  when  Spinoza  was  studying  with  her  father.  But  the  want 
of  present  knowledge  was  rather  an  advantaire  than  otherwise  to 
Auerbach,  whose  business  was  chiefly  with  the  artistic  values  of 
the  life,  and  who  has  not  failed  to  use  them  all.  His  picture  of 
the  Jewish  society  In  which  Spinoza  was  brought  up  Is  marvel- 
ously  minute  and  faithful,  owing  both  these  qualities  to  the  au- 
thor's Intimate  knowledge  of  modem  Judaism.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded, too,  in  presenting  Spinoza's  philosophical  and  speculative 
thought  freed  from  all  technicalities,  and  as  a  f)Owcr  not  only  in 
his  life  but  in  the  life  of  all  who  would  leam  from  him.  For  all 
who  would  understand  the  man,  before  studying  his  work,  the 
romance  will  prove  a  faithful  biography,  for  though  Its  historical 
accuracy  can  be  questioned,  here  and  there,  It  is  a  truer  exponent 
of  both  man  and  time  than  anything  before  attempted,  Spinoza 
standing  out  with  far  more  vividness  than  Molinos,  the  Quietist, 
in  the  equally  note>vorthy  romance,  "John  Inglcbant." 

In  these  days  when  any  study  of  hereditary  influences  is  taken 
to  mean  an  evolution  of  kind,  and  bever  a  study  of  variation,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  superficial  readers  should  take  It  for  granted 
that  Mrs.  Campbell's  book,  "Patty  Pearson's  Boy"  (Fonis, 
Howard  &  Hulbert)  is  meant  to  prove  that  hereditary  curses 
cannot  be  evaded.  Patty  Pearson,  a  wonderfully  vigorous  aifd 
intense  figure,  believes  this,  but  the  author  does  not.  **  Pretty 
Patty"  accepts  the  curse  "  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion," and  expects  her  boy  to  be  a  murderer  simply  because  she 
thinks  his  father  was  one.  To  her  the  child  has  no  heritas:e  on 
the  earth.  Cursed  of  God  he  will  be  cursed  of  man,  and  her  one 
vehement  desire  is  to  fly  with  him  Into  the  wilderness,  and  there, 
unknown,  unloved,  let  him  work  out  his  wretched  destiny.  But 
— and  here  the  true  study  of  hereditary  influences  does  come  in — 
her  own  fine  nature,  the  frank,  generous  impulses  of  the  father, 
are  strong  in  the  boy,  and  he  lives  to  controvert  all  her  theories. 
He  is  passionate,  but  he  controls  himself;  he  loves  his  friends  as 
his  father  did,  but  his  Puritan  mother's  blood  makes  him  seek 
those  of  a  kind  his  father  never  knew.  He  has  conflicts,  and  out 
of  them  brings  faith  and  not  despair.  Instead  of  blindly  submit- 
ting  to  a  destiny  forced  on^  him  he  goes  back  to  his  birthplace  to 
know  whether  the  story  he  has  heard  is  true,  and  finds — not  a 
miserable  confirmation,  but  a  happy  contradiction.  The  very 
people  from  whom  his  mother  hid  him  welcomed  him,  and  the 
man  who  did  his  father  the  deepest  wrong  made  atonement  to 
him,  and  gave  him  what  was  most  precious  to  him.  The  book 
is  written  with  great  power  as  well  as  delicacy,  and  what  is  usual 
now  to  call  the  "  atmosphere,"  Is  created  with  a  skill  that  ^ 
never  a  matter  of  chance  if  it  is  of  genius  and  training. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  children's  books  of  this  or  any  season, 
is  "  The  Great  Giant  Arithmus,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Steadman  Aldis 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York).  It  serves  a  double  purpose,  for 
while  amusing  as  a  story  It  compels  attention  and  m.^ntal  exer- 
cise, and  even  the  mothers  will  find  their  own  memory  of  early 
struffgles  with  this  same  giant  quickened  Into  a  life  that  will 
make  them  more  ready  guides  for  the  new  generation.  Arith- 
metic is  in  any  case  made  a  torture  to  the  averatje  child,  and  the 
use  of  the  present  book  with  its  companion  apparatus  of  bricks 
and  crayons,  and  Its  humorous  pictures  and  episodes,  will  do 
away  with  many  unnecessary  terrors. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.  comes  a  Southern  novel,  "  A  Wo- 
man's Perils ;  or.  Driven  from  Home,"  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Cook. 
$1.25.  Less  exaggerated  and  stilte<l  than  Mrs.  Southworth,  there 
is  still  a  strong  reminder  of  her  style,  but  this  will  prove  an  at- 
traction for  that  lady's  large  constituency  of  admirers. 

"Bright  Days  in  the  Old  Plantation  Times,"  by  Mra. 
Mary  Ross  Banks  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  Is  an  exceedin^y 
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roee-colored  record  of  child-life  before  the  war.  It  is  also  an 
amusins:  one,  the  ne^o  dialect  being  rendered  with  great  care 
and  fidelity,  and  several  of  the  stories  told  being  almost  as 
characteristic  as  tghose  from  the  immortal  "  Uncle  Remus."  Aside 
from  this,  it  has  neither  special  value  nor  interest. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS.. 

American  and  English  cheap  editions  are  put  to  open  shame 
by  the  French  ones  issued  by  Hachette  <fe  Co.,  which  sell  for 
about  three  cents  each. 

Mr.  W.  HAMiLtON,  known  as  the  author  of  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets  Laureate,"  is  preparing  a  record  of  a  very  different  life,  a 
history  of  **  The  Esthetic  Movement  in  England." 

And  now  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  who  always  has  one  and 
sometimes  two  novel8  on  the  stocks,  is  bracing  himself  up  with 
heavier  work  in  the  shape  of  a  biography  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

An  American  edition  of  Miss  Edith  Simcox's  *'  Episodes  in  the 
Lives  of  Men,  Women  and  Lovers,"  is  to  be  printed  by  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.,  there  having  been  a  steady  demand  for  the  book  ever 
Bince  its  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood,  whose  volumes  on  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  have  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
and  accurate  o'f  biographers,  is  now  at  work  on  a  life  of  Mr. 
Whittier,  and  has  been  collectinff  facts  in  the  valley  of  the  Mer- 
rimac. 

Mr9.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  has  received  the  compliment 
of  a  dedication  from  Austin  Dobson,  whose  pretty  volume  of 
**  Eighteenth  Century  Elssays"  has  just  appeared.  They  are 
thirty-four  in  number,  and  the  book  includes  an  appendix  of 
notes  as  delightful  as  the  essays. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  Giles,  author  of  **  Human  Life  in  Shak- 
speare,"  and  one  of  the  ripest  Shakspeare  scholars  in  the  country, 
was  a  man  painfully  unattractive  in  person,  and  always  an  in- 
valid. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  his  nature  was  so  hon- 
est and  gentle  and  his  wit  so  brilliant  that  he  won  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  gifted  of  girls  for  his  wife. 

It  is  now  said  that  Mile.  Dosne,  the  sSter-in-law  of  M.  Thiers, 
objects  decidedly  to  any  publication  of  the  notes  recently  dis- 
covered In  his  handwriting,  and  forming  a  history  of  his  time.  It 
is  possible  she  may  still  be  persuaded,  and  in  that  case  they  will 
be  valuable  memoranda  for  future  historians. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Victor  Hugo  is  always  readable,  for  he  de- 
clares that  he  shall  leave  ready  for  the  press  very  nearly  as  many 
volumes  as  he  has  already  published.    Among  them  are  a  drama 
of  modern  life  with  the  title  of  "  La  Falm  ;"  an  epic  called  "  La  . 
Fin  de  Satan,"  and  a  volume  of  political  satires. 

A  memorial  edition  of  the  works  of  Bewick,  the  famous  en- 
graver, is  to  be  issued  in  England,  with  impressions  from  the 
original  wood  blocks,  the  work  to  have  some  criticism  from  his 
daughter  now  in  her  ninety-second  year.  A  limited  edition  of 
but  C.50  copies  is  to  be  printed,  the  whole  to  be  in  five  octavo 
volumes. 

One  of  the  best  of  recent  translations  ^s  that  made  by  W.  R. 
8.  Ralston,  of  Professor  Von  Shiefner's  "  Tibetan  Talcs,"  speci- 
mens of  the  Central  Asia  folk-lore,  and  made  up  from  numerous 
volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs"  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Explanatory  notes  are  added  by  the  editor,  which  have  in  turn 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Ralston  who  is  an  authority  in  such  matters. 
A  limited  edition  has  been  imported  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Kemble'8  *'  Records  of  Later  Life,"  just  published  in 
England,  has  a  note  on  Thackeray  not  before  published.  He 
was  **  sick  with  fright"  in  the  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for 
bis  appearance  at  his  first  lecture,  and  she,  in  her  eagerness  to 
help  him,  scattered  his  notes  about  the  room.  **  My  dear  soul," 
was  his  only  comment,  "you  could  not  have  done  better  for 
me.  1  have  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait,  and  it  will  take 
about  that  to  page  this  again." 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to  the 
reviewer  in  Tlie  Acadermj  who,  in  noticing  the  **  Martyrdom  of 
Madeline,"  referred  to  his  dislike  of  the  "fleshly  ncliool"  of 
poets.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  your  reviewer  refers  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
to  Mr.  Morris,  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  to  those  whom  I  once  classed 
as  their  disciples,  I  beg  leave  to  re-assert  that  my  satire  concerns 
not  Vteniy  though  it  may,  I  suppose,  have  a  certain  retrospective , 
application  to  writings  which  were  merely  a  phase  of  their  genius. 


Mr.  Swinburne  has  long  left  the  pastoral  region  shepherded  by 
the  impeccable  Gautier;  he  has  risen  to  heights  of  clear  and 
beautiful  purpose,  where  I  gladly  do  homage  to  him.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris may  be  passed  by  without  a  word ;  he  needs  no  apology  of 
mine.  Mr.  Rossetti,  I  freely  admit  now,  never  was  a  fleshly  poet 
at  all — never,  at  any  rate,  fed  upon  the  poisonous  honey  of 
French  art." 

MIGMA. 


Mr.  Seymour  Hatden,  the  well-known  etcher,  is  soon  to  visit 
this  country,  in  which  more  interest  seems  at  present  to  be  felt 
in  etching  than  in  England. 

The  people  of  Genoa  have  bought  the  house  In  which  Mazzini 
was  bom  and  presented  it  to  the  municipality  of  the  city,  and  it 
will  be  hereafter  open  to  the  general  public. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  with  whose  name  we  gene- 
rally associate  a  perennial  dwelling  in  niarble  halls,  makes  the 
unexpected  statement,  that  the  happiest  part  of  her  life  was  spent 
shortly  after  her  marriage  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  depths  of  the  ' 
Wisconsin  woods,  where  the  wolves  at  times  howled  about  the 
doors. 

The  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  author  of  the  penny  post,  re- 
cently unveiled  in  London  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  of  fine 
bronze  on  a  granite  pedestal,  the  whole  standing  fifteen  feet 
high  and  having  cost  about  $9000.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  is  the 
sculptor,  and  on  the  pedestal  is  the  date  1840,  the  year  in  which 
the  penny  post  was  established. 

On  the  whole  one  would  prefer  to  be  a  janitor  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark  rather  than  teacher  or  even  principal.  The 
janitors'  wages  have  lately  been  doubled,  while  the  teachers' 
salaries  have  twice  been  reduced.  A  lady  principal  who  works 
harder  than  any  man  has  ever  done  in  the  same  place  receives 
but  $700  a  year,  the  man's  salary  in  the  same  position  being  from 
$1200  to  $1800. 

Dr.  William  Hammond,  of  New  York,  whose  critical  faculty 
is  strongly  developed,  and  who  never  hesitates  for  words,  says 
that  he  considers  the  new  Medical  Code  "illogical,  absurd,  so- 
phistical, unsound,  unwarrant«d,  untenable,  inconclusive,  falla- 
cious, specious,  evasive,  irrelevant,  heretical,  unreasonable,  un- 
scientific, narrow-minded,  visionary  and  futile.  But  then,"  he 
adds,  "  I  think  the  old  code  was  worse,  and  that  no  code  could 
be  any  better." 

There  is  a  school  in  the  North  of  England  where  for  years  the 
following  announcement  was  to  be  seen  :  "  Larnin'  taught  here,, 
three  pence  a  week — and  them  as  lams  manners  two  pence 
more."  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.  P.,  whose  recent  experiences  in 
Parliament  have  given  him  some  new  views  of  English  manners, 
in  a  speech  not  long  ago  at  the  Stock  well  Orphanage,  told  the 
anecdote,  and  added  that  he  sincerely  wished  a  score  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  sent  to  this  school. 

When  the  Chinese  student  comes  to  examination  day  he  gets 
a  "  sleeve  edition  "  of  his  text-book,  and  if  he  does  not  wear  It 
in  its  proper  place  he  plaits  it  into  his  queue,  and  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency.  Whether  the  professors  are  becoming 
more  vigilant  or  the  student  more  careful  no  one  knows,  but 
the  Chinese  publisher  who  provides  these  admirable  helps  to  a 
degree  now  advertises  that  he  not  only  furnishes  the  smallest  of 
"sleeve  editions,"  but  also  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  used  with 
them. 

American  and  European  modes  of  business  are  curiously  un- 
like, but  it  is  a  question  if  portions  at  least  of  the  latter  might 
not  be  adopted  by  us  to  advantage.  Mr.  Edward  King,  one  of 
the  most  readable  of  foreign  correspondents,  has  lately  written  of 
Antwerp :  "  Antwerp  is  mortally  busy,  yet  to  a  stranger  it  s<M»m8 
quiet.  The  streets  are  not  crowded  with  bustling  people.  But 
ring  at  this  quaintly  carven  door ;  enter  this  court-yard,  and  go 
up  a  fiight  of  stairs.  Here  are  counting-rooms,  hum  of  trade — 
and  much  smoke  of  cigars.  So  it  is  all  over  the  city.  In  a  cor- 
ner left  over  from  the  Middle  Ages — an  odd  comer — you  may 
step  into  the  Bourse  or  Exchange,  where  thousands  of  merchants 
herd  together,  t>vice  a  day,  not  merely  to  buy  and  sell  stocks, 
but  everything  else.  The  Antwerp  merchant  does  half  his  busi- 
ness in  these  two  visits  to  the  Bourse  dally.  In  his  ofl^lce  he 
simply  notes  down  and  carries  out  the  results  of  his  visits.  He 
is  a  stirring  man,  full  of  ideas  about  exportation  to  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  Indies ;  full  of  jealousy  of  Rotterdam,  and  very 
much  afraid  of  his  gigantic  Ampi-ican  competitors  over  sea." 
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THE   HOUSEHOLD. 


EDITED   BY 


HELEN   CAMPBELL. 


A  Word  to  Our  Correspondents. 

With  the  change  of  form,  the  editor  of  **  The  Household  "  de- 
partment appeals  once  more  to  Its  readers  for  personal  hints  and 
suggestions.  Questions  and  answers  in  **  Home  and  Society  ^* 
are  hereafter  to  be  included  under  the  one  heading,  but  this  will 
not  lessen  the  space  belonging  to  **  The  Household/'  which  finds 
more  and  more  reason  for  enlarging  this  heretofore  somewhat 
restricted  phase  of  its  work.  As  in  the  beginning,  every  woman 
interested  in  the  simplifying  or  the  perfecting  of  household  meth- 
ods is  urged  to  give  her  experience,  no  words  seeming  to  cover 
this  ground  more  completely  than  those  used  in  the  article  in 
which  the  editor  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  readers  of 
"  Our  Continent  :" 

**  The  Household  Column — a  popular  feature  at  present  of  all 
papers — bristles  with  suggestions,  not  for  simplifying  life,  but 
for  adding  ever  new  complications.  In  a  country  whose  abound- 
ing food-supply  includes  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  zone 
in  a  variety  almost  bewildering,  and  admitting  of  perpetual 
change  in  dietaries,  there  seems  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
these  products  of  nature  are  all  far  too  simple,  and  that  the 
nineteenth  century  demands' that  we  shall  make  everything  as 
much  like  something  else  as  possible.  One  paper  announces  that 
potatoes  should  never  be  served  twice  in  the  same  form,  and  that 
the  housekeeper  is  without  excuse  who  dares  to  cleave  to  plain 
boiled  or  mashed.  To  multiply  multiplication  is  the  household 
law,  and  the  eager  and  aspiring  housekeeper  lives  up  to  this 
standard  till  flesh  and  strength  fail  together,  and  a  nervous,  ex- 
hausted  invalid  ceases  the  useless  struggle,  not  because  convinced 
of  its  uselessness,  but  because  farther  work  is  impossible. 

**  To  all  such  this  column  appeals.  It  olTers,  not  new  rules  for 
complicating  life  and  work,  but  a  solution  or  an  attempt  at  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  living  to-day  and  every  day  in  the  best 
an4  wisest  and  truest  way.  Its  aim  is  not  expansion  of  labor, 
but  condensation ;  not  the  laying  of  fresh  burdens  upon  already 
overburdened  shoulders,  but  the  removal  of  every  superfluous 
ounce  in  that  burden.  Every  question  bearing  upon  life'  and 
work  in  the  home  will  in  time  find  place  and  full  discussion. 
Where  methods  of  work  come  up,  the  minutest  and  clearest  di- 
rections will  in  every  case  be  given.  There  will  be  no  experimen- 
tal, bap-hazard  guessing,  but  a  full  showing  of  truth  already 
tested  and  proved  true. 

'*  And  BO,  dear  women,  you  who  are  rich  will  be  heard  gladly  if 
only  you  tell  us  the  best  things  that  money  can  do ;  and  you 
who  are  poor,  even  more  gladly  if  you  give  us  what  can  be  done 
with  no  money  at  all,  beyond  the  day's  need.  Whether  It  is  a 
question  of  house-furnishing  or  decoration,  of  servants  and  their 
management,  of  work  simplified  or  done  away  with  altogether, 
consider  a  part  at  least  of  this  column  as  a  Woman's  Exchange, 
in  which  each  helps  all  the  rest. 

**  What  has  been  done  is  wanted,  but  also  what  has  not  been 
done ;  in  other  words,  the  failures  and  worries  of  struggling  in- 
experience. For  even  worries  have  their  uses,  if  out  of  worries 
some  light  on  their  cause  and  cure  may  come ;  and  so  worries 
also  may  be  poured  into  this  dispassionate  ear,  always  open  and 
ready  when  the  thought  has  taken  helpful  form,  to  return  it  in 
its  new  dress  to  the  original  owner." 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *We  liRve  heard  of  *  tatties "  with  a  general  sense  that  they  are  8ome» 
thing  very  comfortable  in  hot  weather,  but  we  are  in  great  donbt  as  to 
their  precise  structure.  So,  finding  that  'Ouk  Continent^  will  an- 
swer questions,  we  'want  to  know,  you  know,  *  Just  what  they  are,  and 
if  they  could  be  applied  to  American  houses  ?*^— J.  B.,  Natches,  Mlsa. 

Tatties  have  recently  been  described  at  length  in  Charnbert* 
Journal  in  an  article  on  India,  where  how  to  keep  cool  has  been 
under  consideration  ever  since  India  had  a  climate  at  all : 

"  The  tattle  in  India  is  a  large  curved  or  sloping  screen,  which 
accurately  fits  into  each  door  or  window  facing  the  west,  and  is 
made  of  the  roots  of  the  khuskhus  grass  (Andropogon  murieatug) , 
which  singularly  combines  strength  and  porosity  with  the  most 
delicious  and  refreshing  fhigrance.  These  screens  are  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and,  during  the  hot  and  dry  west  winds,  are 
saturated  from  outside  with  water,  which  immediately  com- 
mences evaporating  under  the  fierceness  of  the  blast ;  and,  as 
evaporation  always  implies  cold,  the  wind  which,  in  the  veranda, 
would  raise  the  thermometer  to  120^  Fahrenheit,  passes  into  the 


house  at  75^  or  80O,  laden  with  a  delicious  fVagrance.  While 
tatties  are  in  working  order  all  other  cooling  appliances  are  un- 
necessary. In  the  neighborhood  of  Gwalior  and  Jhansi  there  is 
another  form  of  tattle.  A  small  creeping,  thorny  variety  of  the 
ber  (Zizyphtu  Jftjuba)  is  largely  found  in  the  Jungles ;  this  is  col- 
lected and  dried,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  whole  west  veranda 
is  Inclosed  with  thorny  walls  nine  to  ten  inches  thick,  and  these 
being  saturated  from  the  outside,  all  doors  are  thrown  open  and 
a  delightful  temperature  is  secured.  Tatties  are  of  no  use  dur- 
ing the  easterly  wind,  which  ushers  in  and  accompanies  the  rains ; 
laden  with  moisture,  it  is  a  damp  wind,  and  therefore  retards 
evaporation." 

For  our  own  country,  the  sweet  grass  used  in  so  many  forms 
in  the  Indian  goods  sold  at  Mount  Desert  would  produce  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  as  khuskhus  grass,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
no  one  has  yet  thought  of  its  application. 

Can  any  subscriber  to  "  Our  Continent  "  answer  the  query 
below,  and  give  any  method  of  removing  such  spots  f 

*  *  Did  you  ever  hear  of  butter  making  white  spots  on  silver  that  neither 
ammonia  or  whiting  wlU  take  off?  It  is  very  odil,  and  I  am  not  posi* 
tlve  it  Is  the  butter,  though  It  Is  on  the  butter  dish  and  kulfe  mostly,  and 
a  little  on  the  sliver  knives  we  use  for  tea.  It  cannot  be  anything  grocers 
put  In  butter,  fur  the  spots  canvs  when  we  were  using  some  of  home 
manufacture.  If  you  can  explain  the  mystery  and  help  me  to  restore  my 
sliver  to  Its  former  appearance  1  wlU  be  greatly  obliged.  ^  '—A.  V.  W., 
Roaevllle,  N.  J. 

'  *  Please  tell  the  owners  of  some  frightfully  spotted  tablecloths,  ona 
with  wine,  two  with  fruit  stains,  what  to  do  about  It  and  obUge.^ 
Orange,  N.  J. 

The  time  for  doing  was  while  the  spots  were  sUIl  fresh.  In  the 
case  of  wine  the  place  should  be  covered  at  once  with  fine  salt.  For 
fruit  stains  stretch  the  cloth  over  a  bowl  and  pour  boiling  water 
on  the  spot  till  it  disappears  or  is  a  mere  shadow.  If  allowed  to 
dry  and  then  washed  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  case  is  hopeless 
when  peaches,  blackberries  or  huckleberries  are  eoncemed.  Cur- 
rants and  raspberries  yield  more  readily. 

*  *lp  a  lady  shoald  refuse  the  company  of  a  gentieman  to  a  soelal  gath- 
ering without  giving  any  excuse  would  It  be  proper  for  him  to  call  on  ber 
again  before  receiving  an  apology  ?'  * 

Hardly,  unless  there  were  circumstances  which  were,  in  them- 
selves, a  sufllcient  explanation  of  the  lady's  refusal.  A  man 
accustomed  to  society  would  not,  for  instance,  ask  a  lady  witii 
whom  he  was  very  slightly  acquainted  to  go  out  with  him,  or  % 
young  girl  who  was  not  accustomed  to  go  out  without  a  cftope- 
rone ;  and  if  he  had  made  such  a  mistake  the  apology  would 
properly  come  from  hira. 

*  *  How  should  a  lady  who  has  been  divorced  be  addressed— «s  Miss  or 
Mrs.  y— by  her  maiden  name  or  not  ?'  ♦ 

That  depends  upon  the  preference  of  the  lady.  She  either  pe- 
titions to  the  court  for  the  privilege  of  resuming  her  maiden 
name  or  she  keeps  her  married  one.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
she  is  Mrs.;  in  the  former  she  herself  arranges  whether  she 
will  be  called  Miss  or  Mrs.  To  be  called  Mrs.  is  generally  re- 
garded as  in  better  taste  for  a  lady  who  has  been  married. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR 


[THIS   COLUMN  IS  TNTBNDXD  AS  A  RBCORO  FOR  RKPXEKNCK,  NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


July  i6 — Alexaudria  burning.  Damage  greater  from 
fanatical  incendiaries  than  from  English  shells.  Arabi  Bey  re- 
treats to  the  Kafr-el-Dwar  and  intrenches.  British  occupy  the 
city  and  shoot  rioters  wherever  found.  A  few  English  and 
French  residents  hold  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  against  the  mob 
and  are  rescued  by  a  force  landed  from  the  fleet.  Turkey  de- 
clares her  intention  of  aiding  to  restore  order  in  Egypt. Mrs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  dies  of  paralysis  in  Springfield,  111.,  aged  sev- 
enty-seven  years. 

July  17 — Turkey  reconsiders  and  is  doubtf\il  about  help- 
ing England.  Egypt  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Europeans  leaving 
Cairo.  United  States  marines  land  at  Alexandria  and  help  re> 
store  order. Parliamentary  set-to  on  the  floor  of  Congress  be- 
tween Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Robeson,  and  a  prize  fight  in  New  York 
between  two  professional  roughs.  The  first  nearly  as  exciting  to 
spectators  as  the  last. 

July  18 — Alliance  of  France  with  England  announced  in 

the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. Famine  feared  in  the  Egyp. 

tian  provinces.     Arabi  Bey  is  collecting  all  the  force  possi- 
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ble,  and  threatens  to  cut  off  the  water  supply  of  Cairo,  where 

the  European  inhabitants  are  in  nightly  fear  of  massacre. 

Steamer  John  WUawi  sunk  by  a  snag  in  the  Atchafalaya  River, 
Louisiana.  Six  lives  lost. A  case  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Or- 
leans.  Fatal  railway  accidents  near  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Char- 

lottetown,  P.  E.  I. ^The  body  of  Earl  Crawford,  which  was 

stolen  from  the  famil}"  vault  in  Ireland,  found  concealed  on  the 

estate.    The  detectives  have  been  searching  everywhere  else. 

Daughter  of  a  wealthy  resident  of  Montreal  carried  off  by  ab- 
ductors.  Congress  declares  the  Representatives  fh)m  Virginia 

and  Maine  entitled  to  their  seats,  and  takes  up  another  contested 

case  of  Smalls  v«.  Tillman. Political  conventions  at  Gktlves- 

ton,  Texas,  and  Peoria,  111. Heavy  floods  near  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. ^Trouble  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere.  Labor  v«.  capi- 
tal.  Abandoned  Italian  brig  Franci^ca  Felix  brought  into  New 

York  by  an  English  prize  crew. ^Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 

Brooklyn  refuses  to  allow  a  church  to  receive  race-course  gate- 
money. 

July  19, — ^Turkey  still  hesitates  as  to  her  course  of  ac- 
tion. Egypt  somewhat  less  turbulent.  Nearly  all  Europeans 
have  left  Cairo.  France  votes  funds  for  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  has  a  Cabinet  crisis  of  her 

own. ^Arrears-for-rent  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Great  fire  in  Smyrna,  several  hundred  houses  destroyed. 

Congress  decides  that  the  old  New  York  Post  Office,  from  whose 
belfry  when  it  was  a  church  Franklin  experimented  in  electricity, 

shall  be  sold. Congressman  Smalls  declared  entitled  to  his  seat. 

Epenetus  Howe  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  the 

Greenback-Labor  Convention    at  Albany. ^Funeral  of  Mrs. 

Abraham  Lincoln    at   Springfield,  HI. Heavy  damages  by 

water  iVt>m  a  thunderstorm  in  Boston. Steamer  Alhambray 

bound  for  Halifax,  runs  into  Sound  steamer  Rhode  ItUmd^ 
bound  for  New  York.    No  lives  lost.    Damage  to  both  boats. 

Each  captain  blames  the  other. n\fmmUh  Rock  runs  down  a 

schooner  in  New  York  harbor. 

July  ao — ^Turkey  replies  to  the  questions  of  the  Powers  : 
Is  especially  pleased  that  *'  the  Incontestable  and  unquestioned 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  are  recognized/'  and  *' con- 
sents to  participate  in  the  conference.''  The  Powers  aforesaid 
ought  to  be  much  gratified.  Meanwhile  Arabi  cuts  off  the  water 
supply  of  Alexandria,  and  Europeans  are  massacred  wherever  they 

can  be  caught. ^England  and  France  agree  to  Join  hands  in 

preserving  the  Suez  Canal. French  Cabinet  crisis  ends.  Vote  of 

confidence  in  the  government. Failure  of  hay  and  potato 

crops  in  Ireland. Alabama  contested  election  case  considered 

in  Congress.  Smith  w.  Shelly.  Seat  declared  vacant. Ver- 
mont school  fund  falls  heir  to  ^1300,000  through  decision  of  Pro- 
bate  Court  in  Huntington  will  case. A.  H.  Stephens  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  for  Governor  of  Georgia. Democratic 

Convention  In  Texas. Prohibition   Convention  at  Jackson, 

Miss. ^lodians  on  the  war-path  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Gieneral  Curtis  fined  $1000  for  collecting  political  assess- 
ments.  Steamship  AUiombra  libeled  for  $40,000  by  owners  of 

Rhode  laland  in  consequence  of  yesterday's  collision. Mrs. 

Scovflle  files  notice  that  she  will  contest  Guiteau's  will. Na- 
val Court  of  Inquiry  reports  that  the  burning  of  the  Rodgers 
fai  St.  Lawrence  Bay  was  probably  due  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

Religious — ^Philadelphia  has  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  churches,  with  an  estimated  total  value  of  $17,000,000. 

Fifty  children  of  missionaries,  who  have  had  appointments  from 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  are  now  laboring  in 
the  Foreign  Mission  field. ^Mrs.  Bru&:es  B.  Long,  of  Philadel- 
phia, deceased,  bequeaths  $200,000  to  found  a  home  for  orphan 
irirls,  daughters  of  Union  soldiers  and  firemen  to  have  the  pref- 
erence.  A  society  lately  Incorporated  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 

modestly  proposes  for  itself  the  herculean  work  of  doinc  away 
with  Sabbath,  Thanksgiving  day  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 

school. ^The  New  York  Tablet  is  authority  for  the  statement 

that  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country  **  puts  five  hundred  into 
the  grave  daily  for  one  that  it  wins  over  from  other  commu-   • 

Qtons." tin  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  there  Is  talk  of  a 

fast-day  by  reason  of  the  triumph  of  "the  instrumental-music- 
in-church  party ;"  also  of  a  **  formal  separation  "  of  the  non- 
harp-organ-plano-comet-sackbut-and-ppaltery  party. — Walter  C.  ' 
Jones  has  given  to  the  native  churches  of  Japan  and  China,  throusrh 
the  English  Church  Mission  Society,  $360,000,  making  his  own 
and  his  sou's  glRs  to  religious  causes  $650,000. Robert  L.  and 


Alexander  Stuart,  of  New  York,  gave  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Church  Erection  In  the  last  ten  years  funds  to  build  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  churches. The  committee  appointed  at 

Eisenach  in  1863  to  revise  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  has 
Just  completed  its  work.  Of  the  thirty  scholars  originally  ap- 
pointed but  fourteen  survive. ^The  revision  of  the  authorized 

version  of  the  Old  Testament  will  not  be  finished  this  year,  and 
the  whole  Bible  revised  will  not  be  published  in  1883 ;  so  says 

Secretary  Wright,  of  the  English  Revision  Company. In  the 

State  of  Texas  the  Comptroller  decided  that  colporteurs  must 
pay  fifty  dollars  tax.    This  affects  the  Bible  and  tract  societies  in 

their  work. ^Nazareth  in  Galilee  has  a  telegraph  office. The 

Iowa  cyclone  demolished  a  fifty- thousand-dollar  Baptist  church 

at  Mount  Pleasant. Mtesa'  Kingdom  is  open  to  mission  work 

now,  and  the  adverse  infiuences  are  dissipated  almost  entirely. 
An  educated  Hindoo,  not  a  Christian,  writes  strongly  in  be- 
half of  the  Bible  in  government  schools  in  India. An  unnamed 

rival  to  **  The  Salvation  Army  "  has  arisen,  no  less  peculiar  and 
irreg^ar  in  Its  methods.    Dr.  Baxter,  of  the  Chrittian  Herald^ 

is  generalissimo. ^The  railways  are  insisting  on  temperance. 

One  will  not  keep  a  knan  in  its  employ  who  uses  liquor  mode- 
rately, while  another  will  rent  no  property  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  not  allow  intoxicated  men  to 

enter  its  cars. Fifteen  thousand  fresh  Mormons  from  abroad 

are  expected  during  the  summer.  ^    . 

Scientific. — **La  lampe  soleil,''  or  sun  lamp,  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  its  rays  to  those  of  sunlight,  has  been  tried 
and  proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  many  electric  lamps  now  in  use, 
being  so  simple  in  its  action  that  it  requires  no  regulating  mechan- 
ism. It  is  merely  a  square  block  of  marble  or  dry  limestone, 
having  two  holes  pierced  in  it  from  al>ove.  The  holes  slant  to- 
gether until  they  almost  meet  within  the  bottom  of  the  block. 
Into  these  holes  two  carbon  rods,  forming  the  poles  of  the  arc, 
are  inserted ;  the  current  passes  through  the  partition  of  calca- 
reous stone  between  the  points,  heating  it  to  incandescence,  and 
thus  a  peculiarly  soft  white  light  falls  from  the  bottom  of  the 
block.  The  only  objectionable  point  Is  the  ugly  shape  of  the  lamp, 

which  rather  necessitates  the  use  of  a  screen. The  French 

Grovemment  has  lately  given  permission  for  the  trial  of  an  elec- 
tric line  for  seaflsh.  This  is  merely  an  electric  light  in  a  glass 
globe,  with  a  device  for  making  it  sink  to  the  proper  distance. 
When  this  is  reached  the  light  is  turned  on,  and  the  fish  fiock, 
often  in  schools,  delighted  with  the  unaccustomed  brightness. 
Catching  them  is,  of  course,  a  very  simple  matter ;  so  simple 
that  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  an  ordinary  means  of  fishing, 
the  present  license  given  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  testing 

the  machine. Dr.  Woeikof,  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Society 

of  Naturalists,  criticises  the  map  of  isotherms,  published  re- 
cently by  Dr.  Wild  In  his  work  "  On  the  Temperatures  in  the 
Russian  Empire,"  asserting  that  it  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of 
the  distribution  of  winter  temperatures,  more  particularly  in 
Siberia,  where  most  of  the  stations  are  situated  in  valleys.  At 
these  points  the  temperature  is  lower  in  the  winter  than  on  the 
steppes,  and  the  isotherms  are  given  far  too  southern  a  position  on 

the  map,  those  for  January  being  especially  faulty. Mirage 

seems  to  be  becoming:  more  and  more  common  in  Sweden,  where 
there  has  lately  also  been  a  severe  earthquake,  extending  over  a 
radius  of  thirty-six  miles.  The  mirage,  seen  chiefly  In  Southern 
and  Central  Sweden,  lasts  often  for  hours,  and  whole  landscapes 
are  often  visible.  Recently,  over  the  lake  of  Orsa,  a  large  number 
of  steamers  were  seen  reflected  as  If  plying  on  the  lake,  the  smoke 
even  seeming  to  rise  from  their  funnels.  The  scene  changed  to 
a  landscape,  the  vessels  becoming  islands  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  mirage  dissolved  in  haze,  after  lasting  three  hours. 
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The  foUowinff  Is  an  extmct  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Mntual  Accident  Association.  It  is  published  with  pleasure, 
In  evidence  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  accident  Insurance  : 

LA  Granub,  Ga.,  Mays,  1882. 
Mr.  Jos.  R.  Pitcher,  Secretary  : 

Dear  Sir  :— Your  nsteemed  favor  of  the  24th  nit.,   with  check  for 
|5, 000  in  full  liquidation  of  accident  policy  No.  .-S,  9  »2,  issued  by  the  ITnl- 
tod  States  Mutual  Accident  A 8M»clation,  assuring  the  life  of  my  husband 
In  my  fav»»r.  was  duly  recelveil  last  Saturday  per  registered  letter. 
Your  promptness  has  commanded  my  admiration.     .     .     . 
Let  me  ask  you,  kind  sir.  to  extend  my  thanks  to  each  and  every  ofllclal 
of  your  lionorable  board,  for  the  most  timely  help  you  have  given  me. 
With  high  esteem,  Inilleve  mo. 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Slbdgk. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIS, 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

My  Last  Offer. 
We  had  a  weddinef  at  our  house  last  nf^-ht. 

With  throng  of  guests  and  maKe  of  flowers ; 
The  rooms  were  brilliant  witli  their  blaze  •>f  licfht  : 

In  song:  and  feasting  passed  the  hours. 

My  little  nephew,  four  years  and  a  half, 

Bewildered,  glad  and  wonder-eyed, 
Saw  all  the  glitter,  heard  the  song  and  lauirh, 

And  ate  unwonted  sweets  beside. 

Next  day  he  pondered  much,  as  wise  folks  do. 

Then  craved  of  me  a  little  boon  ; 
"  Aunt  Jeanie,  why  don't  you  get  married,  loo  ? 

I  hope  you'll  do  it  very  soon." 

"  Dear  child,"  I  said,  and  stroked  his  curly  head, 

"  You  would  not  w^ish  it  if  you  knew 
That  I  must  go  away  If  I  should  wed, 

Instead  of  living  here  with  you." 

His  face  grew  grave,  for  he  had  only  thought 

Of  wedding  cakes  and  ices  sweet ; 
But,  if  with  loss  of  Auntie  it  were  bought, 

The  feast  would  be  a  doubtful  treat. 

He  clasped  my  neck  and  kissed  me  on  the  check, 

Then  said  the  loving  little  elf, 
*'  Aunt  Jeanie,  don't  get  married  till  next  week. 

And  I  will  marry  you  myself." 

€.  M.  St.  Denys. 

A  Hardshell  Parable — There  are  other  kinds  of  liquora 
than  those  drunk  at  bars,  as  an  old  hardshell  minister  once 
alluded  to  in  this  manner :  "  There's  the  likker  of  mallis  that 
many  of  you  drinks  to  the  drugs,  but  you're  sure  to  sweeten  it 
with  the  sugar  of  self-justiflcation.  There's  the  likker  of  avris 
that  some  keeps  behind  the  curtain  for  constant  use,  but  they 
always  has  it  well  mixt  with  the  sweeten  uv  prudence  and 
ekonimy.  There's  the  likker  of  self-luv  that  some  men  drink  by 
the  gallon,  but  they  always  puts  in  lots  of  the  shugar  of  take- 
keor-of-number-one.  An'  lastly,  there's  the  likker  uvextorshun, 
which  man  sweetens  according  to  circumstances." — Detroit  Free 
PrcM. 

No,  siree!"  remarked  the  old  resident;  '*iny  v^ife  didn't 
bring  me  a  cent.    But  it  was  all  my  fault.    I  wouldn't  have  it. 


The  morning  of  the  day  we  were  married  I  says  to  her,  says  1, 
*  Maria,  how  much  money  have  ye  got?'  Says  she,  *  John,  I've 
got  just  twenty-flve  cents.'  Then  says  I,  *  Come  with  me,'  and 
I  took  her  down  to  the  canal  and  had  her  throw  that  quarter 
Into  the  water.  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have  no  woman  twitting  me 
about  spreadin'  around  on  her  money." — Lowell  (JUizen. 

The  Memphis  Avalanche  says  that  whisky  and  dogs  will 
keep  Tennessee  poor  until  she  kills  the  one  and  quits  drinking 
the  other.  Upon  reading  this  a  Tennessee  girl,  who  wanted  to 
do  something  to  help  her  father  get  along  in  life,  poisoned  his  six 
dogs,  broke  his  whisky  jug  and  gave  his  rifle  to  a  tramp.  Since 
which  time  she  has  had  several  offers  of  marriage,  and  is  i-egarded 
as  an  heiress  in  her  own  rights. 

Senator  Slater,  of  Oregon,  says  he  does  not  think  the  re- 
cent Republican  victory  there  was  brought  about  by  Republi- 
can votes.  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  A  Republican  victory,  you 
know,  is  never  brought  about  by  Republican  votes.  It  is  always 
caused  by  Democratic  votes.  By  there  not  being  enough  of 
them. — Burlinffton  Hawkeye, 

A  man  in  Georgia  lost  a  gold  collar  button  two  years 
ago,  and  recently  the  missing  jewelry  was  found  in  the  fat  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  a  slaughtered  cow.  How  the  cow  got  under 
the  bureau  in  the  bed-room,  where  a  detached  collar  button  al- 
ways rolls,  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. — NorriiUomi  Herald. 

The  Cincinnati  Inquirer  thinks  that  **if  the  revolution- 
ary warriors  had  known  it  would  take  $746,070  for  drinks  and 
cigars  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  fight  early  in  the  contest 
and  paid  the  tax  on  the  tea.'/ 

»a  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Jack  Durabthump, 
"  everybody  is  forever  quoting  *  ignorance  is  bliss,'  and  yet  I'm 
not  happy."  **  That's  because  you've  just  got  enough  sense  to 
know  what  a  fool  you  are,"  commiserately  replied  a  sarcastic 
neighbor. — Andrews*  Queen. 

It  was  the  fourth  set  of  kittens  which  had  been  drowned, 
and  the  young  woman  of  the  house  did  not  mean  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  she  rushed  in  to  her  mother.  '*  Now,  mamma,"  she 
cried,  'Mt  is  a  shame  to  waste  cats  in  this  way,  and  you  mtutt  be 
more  saving  1" 

Life  is  cheaply  held  in  Colorado.  A  man,  who  went  in 
swimming  at  Denver  and  nearly  drowned,  rewarded  the  man 
who  saved  his  life  by  a  gift  of  ten  cents,  and  was  going  home, 
when  his  rescuer  called  him  back  and  gave  hfm  five  cents  change. 

In  the  last  article  penned  by  Dr.  Holland  he  said  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  demonstrably  true  that,  of  all  the  advantages  which 
comes  to  any  young  man,  that  of  poverty  is  the  greatest.  But 
no  young  man  has  ever  yet  been  satisfied  with  the  demoDstration. 

An  English  naval  officer  has  been  so  cruel  as  to  remark 
that  a  third-rate  British  iron-clad  could  steam  past  the  New  York 
forts  without  filing  a  gun,  except  such  as  might  be  necx^ssary  to 
scare  away  hackmen  from  her  intended  landing  place. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  never  set  a  fashion  that,  for  popu- 
larity and  permanence,  compared  with  those  set  by  two  aoldfers, 
and  the  Garibalbi  shirt  and  Kossuth  hat  have  outlived  all  her 
pretty  costumes  and  labored  fancies. 

Master:  **  What  does  Condillac  say  about  brutes  in  the 
scale  of  being?"  Scholar:  "He  says  a  brute  is  an  imperfect 
animal."    "  And  what  is  a  man  ?"    "  Man  is  a  perfect  brute." 

The  telephone  disproves  the  old  ada^e  that  listeners 
never  hear  good  of  themselves.  It  hears  '*  good-by  "  from  the 
mouth  of  every  one  that  uses  it. 

"Hello,  Jim,  you  ain't  out  of  work  again,  are  you?" 
Unfaithful  employee — "  Well,  yes  ;  fact  is,  I'm  not  able  to  work  ; 
been  injured  by  a  premature  discharge." 

** Shall  we  fly?"  asks  the  Engineering  Magazine.  **Yes, 
you  had  better,  if  you  have  been  doing  anything  oflF-color  for  a 
respectable  scientific  journal." 

The  price  of  mummies  will  rule  higher  for  some  time  to 
come,  in  consequence  of  Arabi  Bey's  operations  in  the  Egyptian 
market. 

The  paragrapher  of  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks  that 
"  the  lover's  favorite  flower  is  heart  seize." 
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AFTER   THE   SALE. 


The  wagon,  with  high  fantastic  load 

Of  household  goods,  is  at  the  gate ; 
The  shadows  darken  down  the  road  ; 

Why  does  the  old  man  wait  ? 
Bureau,  bedstead,  rocking-chair, 
Upturned  table  with  heels  in  air — 
Whatever  the  grudging  fates  would  spare, 
Lies  huddled  and  heaped  and  tumbled  there, 
A  melancholy  freight ! 

"Of  all  his  riches,'*  the  teamster  said, 

"Now  only  this  precious  pile  remains  ! 
A  blanket  and  bed  for  his  old  gray  head, 

For  all  his  life-long  pains. 
Hard  case,  I  own  !  but  they  say  that  Pride 
Must  have  a  fall/'     His  ropes  he  tied 
In  the  chill  March  wind.     "  Hurry  up  I"  he  cried, 
And  gathered  in  the  reins. 


The  old  wife  bows  her  stricken  face 

On  the  doorstone,  weary  and  worn  and  gray. 
The  old  man  lingers  about  the  place, 

Taking  a  last  survey  ; 
Looks  in  once  more  at  the  great  barn  door, 
On  the  empty  mow  and  the  vacant  floor : 
All  the  gains  of  his  life  have  gone  before, 

And  why  should  he  care  to  stay  ? 

Only  a  stool  with  a  broken  leg 

Is  left,  and  a  bucket  without  a  bail. 
The  harness  is  gone  from  hook  and  peg, 

Even  the  whip  from  its  nail : 
Dreary  shadows  hang  from  the  wall, 
No  friendly  whinny  from  shed  or  stall, 
Nor  unmilked  heifer's  welcoming  call ; 
The  poultry  and  pigs  have  vanished,  all 
Swept  out  by  the  sheriflf 's  sale. 
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Back  to  tlie  dooryard  well  he  goes 

For  a  pailiing  look,  a  farewell  drink. 

How  drippiiigly  that  bucket  rose 
And  poised  for  him  on  the  brink 

In  the  summers  gone,  and  plashed  his  feet 

When  the  men  came  in  from  the  harvest  heat ! 

How  blessedly  cool  the  draught,  liow  sweet, 
'Tis  miseiy  now  to  think. 

What  scenes  of  peaceful,  prosperous  life 
Once  filled  the  yard,  so  desolate  now  ! 

When  he  often  would  say  to  liis  pleased,  proud  wife. 
That  the  farm  appeared,  somehow, 

More  thrifty  and  cheery  than  other  men^s, 

With  its  cattle  in  pasture  and  swine  in  pens, 

Bleating  of  lambs  and  cackle  of  hens, 
And  well-stored  crib  and  mow. 

The  early  years  of  their  proud  success. 

The  years  of  failure  and  mutual  blame. 
Are  past,  with  the  toil  that  was  happiness, 

And  the  strife  that  was  sorrow  and  shame. 
She  came  to  him  hopeful  and  strong  and  fair- 
Now  who  is  the  sad  wraith  sitting  there, 
With  her  burden  of  grief  and  her  old  thin  hair 
Bowed  over  her  feeble  fhtme  ? 

"Do  you  remember?    Tliis  well,"  he  said, 

"  Was  sunk  that  summer  when  Jane  was  bom. 
She  used  to  stand  in  the  old  house-shed 

And  blow  the  dinner-horn 
In  after  years,— or  climb  a  rail 
Of  the  dooryard  fence  for  a  cheery  hail — 
Then  run  to  the  curb  for  a  brimming  pail, 
When  I  came  up  from  the  com." 

Why  think  of  her  now  ?  against  whose  name 
His  lips  and  heart  long  smce  were  sealed  ; 

Whose  memory  in  their  lives  became 
A  sorrow  that  never  has  healed. 

Her  step  is  on  the  creaking  stair. 

Her  girlish  image  is  everywhere  I 

He  hears  her  laughter,  he  sees  her  hair 

Blow  back  in  the  wind,  as  she  comes  to  bear 
His  luncheon  to  the  field. 

**  TVas  a  terrible  wrong  !*'    The  old  wife  spoke. 

Swaying  her  gaunt  frame  to  and  fro. 
**  I'll  say  it  now  !"     Her  strained  voice  broke 

Into  a  wail  of  woe. 
"  It  haunts  me  awake,  it  haunts  me  asleep  ! 
And  silence  has  been  so  hard  to  keep — 
So  long  ! — But  there  is  a  grief  too  deep 
For  ever  a  man  to  know  !'* 

A  quaver  of  anguish  shook  his  tone, 

His  look  was  pierced  with  a  keen  remorse  ; 
"The  blame,  I  suppose,  was  all  my  own  ; 
And  I  have  no  heart,  of  course  ! 


Great  Heaven !  nor  any  grief  to  hide  I" 
Lifting  his  gloomy  hat  aside. 
He  looked  up,  haggard  and  hollow-eyed, 
Like  one  whose  burning  soul  had  dried 
His  tears  at  their  very  source. 


"  No,  no  !     I  don't  mean  that,"  she  wept, 
"I've  felt  you  suffering  many  a  day, 
And  often  at  night  when  you  thought  I  slept, 

And  when  I  have  heai*d  you  pray. 
Until  it  seemed  that  my  heart  would  burst. 
And  as  for  the  blame,  you  know,  at  first, 
I  claimed  you  were  right  and  did  my  worst 
To  force  her  to  obey. 

"  For  the  dream  of  our  lives  had  been  to  make 
Our  Jane  a  lady  fit  for  a  lord ; 
Our  schemes  were  all  for  our  children's  sake, 

And  it  seemed  a  cruel  reward 
To  see  her  with  careless  scorn  refuse — 
For  all  the  arguments  we  could  use — 
The  men  you  most  approved,  and  cboos<^ 
The  one  you  most  abhorred. 
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"  But  when  she  had  chosen  and  all  was  done, 
You  needn't  have  been  so  hard  and  stem ; 

We  might  have  forgiven  the  poor  dear  one, 
And  welcomed  her  return. 

You  never  could  know  what  she  was  to  me, 

You  never  will  know  how  I  yearn  to  see 

My  child  again — ^how  homesickly 
1  yearn,  and  yearn,  and  yearn ! 

^*She  chose  for  herself,  and  who  can  tell? 

She  braved  your  will,  it's  true,  and  yet 
She  may,  for  all  that,  have  chosen  well. 

And  how  can  we  forget  ? 
We  chose  for  Alice,  and  unawares 
Rushed  with  her  into  a  rich  man's  snares. 
Who  tangled  us  up  in  his  loose  affairs. 

And  dragged  us  down  with  debt.*' 

-*'  Well,  well !"— with  a  heavy  sigh—"  Let's  go  1 
I  haven't  been  always  wise.    Ah,  Jane ! 

Some  things  might  not  be  done  just  so. 
If  they  were  to  do  again. 

But  Alice  is  dead  and  the  farm  is  gone ; 

Our  hopes,  and  all  that  we  built  them  on, 

Friends,  wealth,  are  scattered  hither  and  yon. 
And  only  ourselves  remain. 


"Others  will  i-eap  where  we  have  sown ; 
But  others  never  can  understand 
What  watchful  care  these  fields  have  known. 

Or  how  I  loved  the  land. 
Here  maids  will  marry  and  babes  be  bom, 
The  sun  will  shine  on  the  wheat  and  com. 
Crops  be  gathered  and  sheep  be  shorn, 
But  by  a  stranger's  hand. 

"Come,  wife  !'*    With  bitterest  vain  regret. 
Remembering  all  good  tilings  that  were. 
The  old  man  yet  can  lialf  forget 

His  woes,  in  pity  of  her. 
She  entered,  a  young  man's  happy  bride, 
She  crowned  his  home  with  hope  and  pride. 
And  now  goes  forth  by  an  old  man's  side, 
A  weary  wanderer. 

With  slow,  disconsolate,  broken  talk. 

They  look  their  last  and  pass  the  gate ; 
The  wagon  is  gone  and  they  must  walk 

A  mile,  and  it's  gprowing  late. 
She  bears  a  parcel,  he  lifts  a  pack. 
But  what  do  they  see  there,  up  the  track. 
Against  the  sunset,  looming  black  ? 
'Tis  strange  !  the  wagon  is  coming  back, 
With  its  melancholy  freight. 


^' These  boughs  will  blossom  and  fruits  will  fall 

The  same  !    When  I  changed  the  orchard  lot 
And  fenced  it  all  with  good  stone  wall, 

And  planned  the  garden  plot. 
And  built  the  arbor  and  planted  ti*ees. 
And  made  a  home  for  our  pride  and  ease, 
We  little  thought  these  were  all  to  pleaae 
Strangers  who  knew  us  not ! 


And  what  is  the  driver  shrieking  out  ? 

Now  Heaven,  for  a  moment,  keep  them  sane  ! 
"Turn  about  I  turn  about !"  they  hear  him  shout, 

As  he  fiourishes  whip  and  rein — 
"You've  a  home  and  a  good  friend  yet,  you'll  find  !* 
A  coach  is  following  close  behind ; 
A  face — a  voice — Oh,  Heaven  be  kind  ! 
Oh,  lips  that  tremble  and  teai*s  that  blind  I 
Oh,  breaking  hearts  I  it's  Jane  ! 

J.  T.  TBowBKinaB. 
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Railways  have  done  for  the  most  charming  rural 
-districts  of  Italy  what  they  have  done  for  like  regions 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  car- 
ried the  hurr>'ing  public  past  much  that  is  pleasant  to 
see  and  hear.  Places  that  claimed  their  share  of  atten- 
tion in  the  days  of  the  diligence  are  now  forgotten  or 
visited  only  by  those  wise  ones  who,  with  knapsack  on 
back  and  walking-stick  in  hand,  see  the  country  and  its 
riches  without  being  tied  down  to  the  inexorable  figures 
of  a  time-table.  True  the  "  vetturino  "  still  exists,  but 
there  is  such  a  world  of  complicated  contracts  to  be 
signed  and  arrangements  to  be  made  before  the  trip  can 
thus  be  undertaken  that  one's  courage  may  well  fail  at 
the  prospect.  These  obstacles  are,  however,  less  for- 
midable than  they  were,  and  if  one  is  tolerably  familiar 


with  the  language,  or  has  a  good  and  trustworthy  cou- 
rier, they  may  easily  be  overcome. 

To  make  the  trip  across  ancient  Tuscany  is  something 
of  an  undertaking,  but  it  will  bring  to  light  many  an 
old  monastery,  many  a  palaazo,  and  not  a  few  works  of 
art,  which  are  hardly  named,  if  at  all,  in  the  guide- 
books. 

The  accompanying  descriptions,  sketches  and  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  indicate  how  interesting  are  the 
relics  of  by-gone  days  which  there  abound.  From 
Sienna  the  Convent  Monte  Oliveto  is  distant  a  little 
more  than  twenty  miles,  and,  although  this  is  not  the 
nearest  railway  station,  it  is  preferred  by  many  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior — the  term  is  used  comparatively — 
accommodations.     San  Giovanni  d'Asso  is  nearer  and 
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CONVENT  OF  MONTE  OLIVETO. 


within  a  two  or  three  hours'  walk — or  a  shorter  drive, 
provided  the  horses  recognize  trotting  as  a  possible  gait 
— of  the  famous  Abbey. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Olive  to  is  somewhat  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  local  drivers,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  traveler — the  driver's  opinion  is 
untrustworthy. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  find  yourself 
before  the  portals  of  the  Abbey  toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  as  your  vehicle  rattles  away,  leaving  you  to 
pound  upon  the  unyielding  door,  you  may  be  pardoned 
for  a  feeling  of  lonesomeness,  for  the  great  mass  of 
buildings  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  solitude.  If  you  keep 
on  pounding,  however,  one  of  the  two  or  three  inhabi- 
tants of  the  enormous  pile  will  eventually  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  you  will  be  welcomed  to  such  accommo- 
dations as  the  Abbey  affords — namely,  spacious  sleep- 
ing apartments,  which  your  fancy  may  people  with  all 
sorts  of  ghostly  visitants,  and  frugal  fkre. 

The  Monastery  of  Monte  Olive  to,  according  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  Order,  Father  Gregory  R.  Thomas,  was 
founded  in  1313,  by  Bernard  Tolomei,  a  son  of  an  illus- 
trious Siennese  family.  During  a  prolonged  illness  Ber- 
nard made  a  vow  to  renounce  the  world  and  lead  a  life 
of  penitence.  Two  of  his  companions,  Ambroise  Pic- 
colomiui  and  Patrice  Patrizzi,  were  persuaded  to  join 
him,  and  the  three  established  themselves  in  what  was 
regarded  as  a  desert,  excavating  grottoes  in  the  clayey 
earth  and  constructing  on  the  hillside  a  little  oratory 
after  the  manner  of  hermits  in  all  ages. 

In  1319  the  number  of  Bernard's  followers  had  so  in- 
creased that  some  jealousy  was  aroused  at  the  Papal 
Court,  and  Jean  XXII  ordered  an  investigation,  which 
satisfied  him  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  devotees,  and 
they  were  forthwith  endowed  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  an  established  order. 


THE  WINE-OFFEEING—^ODDOMA. 
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Th«  discipline  wa«  very  severe.  Silence  was  enjoined  ; 
wine  and  luxuries  were  prohibited  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  Order  grew,  and  in  1650  numbered  ninety-one  de- 
pendencies. The  Monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1810 
by  a  decree  of  Napoleon  I,  and  re-established,  or,  at 
least,  permitted  partly  to  resume  their  functions  in  1815, 
after  which  time,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  their 
glory  was  restored,  until  the  law  of  1866  cut  short  all 
hopes  of  permanence,  and  Monte  Oliveto,  with  its  trea- 
sures, was  formally  declared  a  National  Monument,  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts 
of  Sienna. 

The  first  conspicuous  architectural  feature  to  strike 
the  attention  is  the  citadel,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
intended  to  serve  as  a  hospital  and  as  a  donnitory  for 
transient  visitors.  This  building  is  of  large  dimensions, 
built  of  brick,  and  was  begun  in  1393,  but  not  finished 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  interesting  works  of 
art  attract  the  attention  at  once,  namely,  a  sculpture  in 
enamel,  "The  Throned  Virgin"  and  ''Michael  the 
Archangel."  The  first  of  these  is  illustrated  herewith. 
The  Virgin  is  seen  enthroned  with  the  infant  Jesus  on 
her  knees  and  flying  angels  bearing  her  crown  over- 
head. The  figures  are  graceful  and  the  expressions  of 
the  faces  gentle  and  tender.  Although  the  use  of  strong 
yellow  tones  proves  that  the  noble  simplicity  of  Delia 
Robbia  had  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  work 
given  place  to  a  search  after  pic- 
turesque effects,  still  the  work  is 
worthy  of  Soddoma,  to  whose 
genius  Monte  Oliveto  owes  so  much 
of  its  celebrity. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  paintings 
of  the  ancient  monastery  that  one 
must  turn  to  realize  the  true  ra- 
rity of  these  artistic  treasures. 
The  principal  cloister,  destined  to 
hold  the  works  of  two  masters,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  if  it  has  not  the  severe 
gravity  in  style  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  has  not  a  little  of  the  ele-  ^ 
gance  of  the  renaissance.  There 
are,  almost  of  course,  numerous 
restorations,  but  upon  the  whole 
the  pile  has  a  certain  impressive 
grandeur  of  efiect. 

The  decoration  was  begun  by 
Signorelli,  but  given  up  by  him 
and  continued  by  Giovanni  Anto- 
nio Bazzi,  surnamed  Soddoma,  a 
pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or,  if 
not  a  pupil,  trained  at  least  in  the 
methods  of  his  school.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Sienna  in  1501, 
and  was  intrusted  five  years  later 
with  the  decoration  of  the  cloisters 
at  Monte  Oliveto. 

Signorelli  had  undertaken  a  se- 
ries of  frescoes  illustrating  the  life 
and  acts  of  Saint  Benoit,  the  pa- 
tron of  Monte  Oliveto.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  series  naturally  fell  to 
Soddoma.  Of  the  score  of  pictures 
comprising  the  series  there  is  no 
«pace  to  speak,  but  one  of  the  most 
notable  is  reproduced  on  page  196. 
It  represents  a  young  man  offering 
a  flask  of  wine  to  the  saint,  kneeling 
the  while.  It  is  not  altogether  clear 


whether  the  saint  is  pleased  or  not  with  the  offering,  but 
the  latter  supposition  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  succeed- 
ing panel,  wherein  the  youth  proceeds  to  decant  the 
liquor,  when  a  serpent  of  portentous  mien  issues  from 
the  flask,  to  the  confusion  of  all  wine  drinkers.  The 
frescoes  are  very  uneven  in  quality,  admirable  examples 
being  found  side  by  side  with  others  by  no  means  so 
attractive^  Still,  the  Cloisters  of  Monte  Oliveto  aflbrd  a 
most  interesting  study  for  the  lover  of  early  art. 

Another  ancient  city  of  Tuscany  is  Pienza,  which  may 
be  reached  from  Sienna  by  diligence  or  by  private  con- 
veyance. The  route  consumes  some  seven  hours.  The 
old  city  has,  of  course,  its  *'  corso,"  or  high  street,  its 
fortified  gates  and  other  architectural  relics  of  mediseval 
times,  but  it  is  to  the  Piccolomini  Palace  and  the  Cathe- 
dral that  tourists  turn  as  the  main  shrines  of  their  pil- 
grimage. A  view  of  the  loggia  of  this  fine  old  palace 
will  be  found  on  page  109.  The  palace  has  fallen  consid- 
erably into  ruins,  but  there  is  still  enough  left  of  its  in- 
terior decoration  to  well  repay  a  visit  from  artist  or 
amateur. 

From  Pienza  to  Montepulciano  is  a  journey  of  little 
more  than  two  hours  by  carriage.  Indeed,  the  latter 
place  may  conveniently  be  visited  first,  should  the  tourist 
so  elect.  The  road  lies  through  a  rich  and  fruitful 
country,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  rugged  scenery 
which  surrounds  many  places  of  interest  in  Tuscany. 
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BY-PATHS   OF   TUSCANY. 


▲  STREET  IN    AKEZZO. 

In  approaching  the  place  the  beautiful  Church  of  the 
Madonna  de  Saint  Blaise  is  one  of  the  tirst  objects  to 
fix  the  attention.  Farther  on  is  Montepulciano  itself 
at  the  foot  of  a  lovely  lake  and  surrounded  by  verdure- 
clad  hills.  The  ''Place  Victor  Emmanuel,"  as  it  is  now 
called,  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  principal  buildings, 
which  have  especial  interest  for  the  traveler.  These 
are  the  Pr^ture,  the  Contucci  Palace,  the  Tarugi  Palace, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral.  This  last  is  in 
many  respects  unfinished,  but  its  interior  affords  some 
fine  examples  of  sculpture.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tomb  of  Bartolomeo  Argazzi,  which  was  for 
a  long  time  ascribed  to  Donatello,  but  which  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  that  of  Michelozzo,  executed 
under  Donatello's  direction  about  1427-29.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  art  of  the 
time.  The  Church  of  the  Madonna  de  Saint  Blaise 
should  be  visited  without  fail,  as  it  is  the  work  of  Anto- 
nio da  San  Gallo  the  elder,  and,   with  its  presbytery 


near  by,  forms  an  architectural  pile 
of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

The  cities  thus  far  mentioned  are 
located  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
plains,  too,  have  their  attractions, 
among  which  Arezzo  holds  a  chief 
place.  It  lies  in  a  level  plain  bor 
dered  by  mountains,  and  the  rail- 
way passes  near  its  gates,  hidden 
from  view,  however,  by  a  screen  of 
trees.  Notwithstanding  its  com- 
parative accessibility  the  great  tide 
of  travel  passes  by  it  on  the  way 
from  Florence  to  Rome.  On  the 
piazza  are  the  fine  old  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pi  eve  and  the 
Pretorian  Palace,  now  used  as  a 
prison.  Both  these  buildings  are 
rich  in  carvings,  and  the  fa9ade  of 
the  palazzo,  the  loggie  of  Vasari  and 
the  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany make  this  piazza  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  lesser  Ita- 
lian cities. 

Old  as  these  regions  are,  and  per- 
sistently as  they  have  been  studied 
by  able  and  careful  travelers,  there 
is  still  much  of  value  that  has  been 
overlooked,  and  much  that  remains 
to  be  recorded  and  described  for  the 
benefit  of  art.  This  basin  of  the 
Amo,  for  instance,  with  the  cities 
which  form,  as  it  were,  a  setting  of 
jewels  for  its  lovely  meadows,  still 
contains  ample  material  for  the  dis- 
coverer. One  needs  but  to  seek  and 
he  will  find,  even  in  countries  which 
it  would  seem  had  been  completely 
exhausted,  so  far  as  artistic  "  finds" 
are  concerned,  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  visitors.  It  is  surprising 
how  few  travelers  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  break  their  journey  for  a  place 
that  is  not  mentioned  or  made  much 
of  in  the  guide-books.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  Asciano,  which  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  a  recent  edi-«^ 
tion  of  a  well-known  and  excellent 
guide-book,  though  some  account 
of  it  may  have  been  added  since. 
It  is  situated  iu  a  low  valley  amidst  a  wonderful  confu- 
sion of  hills.  In  size  it  is  something  of  a  nondescript, 
ranging  between  a  small  city  and  a  large  town,  and 
having  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Indeed  one  can  hardly  blame  the  guide-books 
for  ignoring  its  existence,  for  its  situation  has  none 
of  the  natural  features  which  go  to  make  a  popular 
resort.  Nevertheless  its  churches  contain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  works  of  art  which  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light  through  a  photographer  of  Sienna.  In  the 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin  is  a  Madonna  painted  by 
Domenico  di  Bartolo  in  1437.  In  the  Cathedral  is  an 
''Ascension"  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  and  "The  Birth 
of  the  Virgin"  by  Sassetta.  In  Saint  Francis  are  a 
series  of  frescoes  attributed  to  a  local  artist,  Giovanni 
d'Asciano,  illustrating  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This 
artist  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  about  the  time  of 
Barna  da  Sienna,  and  was  perhaps  a  pupil  of  his,  Here 
also  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  school  of  Della  Robbia,  and 
finally  a  Madonna  attributed  to  Leppo  Mem  mi. 
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BAS-RBLIEP   BY   MICHBLOZZO   AT  MONTBPULCTANO. 


Thanks  to  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  the  ring  work  characteristic  of  a  period  of  decadence,  as  is 
material  prosperity  of  these  regions  has  to  a  remarkable  the  case  with  many  of  the  better-known  repositories, 
degree  coincided  with  progress  in  art.     Instead  of  secu-     such  as  Turin,  Genoa,  Naples  and  the  like — it  would  be 
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WORSHIP  IN   THE   WOODS. 


THE  MUNICIPAL   PALACE  OF  MONTSPULCLA.NO. 


easy  to  name  a  score  of  other  cities  scat- 
tered over  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe — 
the  custodians  of  churches  and  palaces  in 
Tuscany  seem  to  have  entrusted  the  work 
of  decoration  to  artists  who  came  from 
the  school  of  Florence  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  Sienna  on  the  other,  and  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  accumulation  of  com- 
paratively worthless  material,  such  as  cov- 
ers so  much  space  in  many  &mous  build- 
ings. 

As  was  intimated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  there  are  sundry  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  such  a  trip  as  this,  and 
too  many  European  tourists  can  see  nothing 
attractive  in  subjecting  themselves  to  any 
conditions  which  involve  the  abjuration  of 
first-class  accommodations  in  every  respect. 
There  are  those,  however,  in  all  countries 
who  take  a  robust  pride  in  triumphing 
over  difficulties,  who  delight  in  reducing 
their  impedimenta  to  the  compass  of  a 
satchel  or  a  knapsack,  and  who  are  there- 
fore free  to  go  where  angels  with  Saratoga 
trunks  fear  to  tread.  To  these  adventu- 
rous spirits  the  world  of  unexplored  Eu- 
ropean art  is  open.  If  the  dreadful  word 
''brigand"  is  whispered  in  connection  with 
the  remote  regions  of  Italy  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  small  danger,  provided  you 
are  not  an  English  duke  in  disguise  or  a 
notorious  *' bondholder."  Brigandage  has 
woefully  declined  in  Italy  since  the  country 
became  free.  If  you  would  find  the  Italian 
brigand  look  for  him  in  New  York,  not 
amid  the  hills  of  Tuscany. 

Edward  Cogswell. 
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How  rich  the  embroidered  carpet  spread, 
Ou  either  side  the  common  way  ; 

Azure  and  pui*ple,  gold  and  red, 
Russet  and  white,  and  green  and  gray, 

With  shades  between, 
Woven  with  light  in  looms  unseen. 

The  dandelion's  disk  of  gold. 

With  lustre  decks  the  meadows  green, 
And  multiplied  a  million  fold. 

The  daisy  lights  the  verdant  scene  ; 
The  blue  mint's  plumes 
Invite  the  bees  to  their  perfumes. 


The  summer  leisure  of  the  cloud 
That  wanders  with  its  tmmpeter. 

The  wind,  is  mine  ;  no  \?rangling  crowd 
Annoys  the  humble  worshiper 
In  the  white  tent 

Beneath  a  listening  firmament. 

Up-floating  on  the  ambient  air. 
Sweet  songs  of  sacred  music  rise. 

And  now  a  voice  distinct  in  prayer. 
Like  tlie  lark's  hymn,  reaches  the  skies. 
And  the  **Amen" 

Is  echoed  from  the  hills  and  glen. 


A  wrinkled  libbon  seems  the  road, 
Unspooled  from  silent  hills  afar  ; 

Rest,  like  an  angel,  lifts  the  load 
And  in  my  path  lets  down  the  bar, 
And  here  it  brings 

A  lease  of  life  on  healing" wings. 


The  wood  a  vast  cathedral  seems. 
Its  dome  the  over-arching  sky  ; 
The  light,  through  trembling  branches,  sti-eams 
From  oi)en  windows  lifted  high  ; 
Under  the  firs 
Soft  shadows  shield  the  worshipers. 

George  W.  Bunoay. 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  TIN  CAN. 


When  any  one  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  drawing, 
or  even  the  feculty  of  selecting  and  simply  tracing  pat- 
terns, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  adorn  a  house  cheaply 
and  tastefully,  or  to  make  many  objects  which  will  meet 
with  a  ready  sale.  For  many  years  I  have  made  a 
study  of  adapting  to  the  use  of  the  decorative  arts  ob- 
jects which  have  been  generally  wasted,  and  I  am  now 
almost  convinced  that  there  is  hardly  anything  which 
is  not  to  be  turned  to  account.  Nature,  strangely 
enough,  always  gives  two  useful  qualities  to  everything. 
The  ox  is  not  only  a  yielder  of  flesh,  but  his  skin  pro- 
vides leather.  The  sheep  gives  mutton  and  wool ;  the 
tree  fruit  and  wood.  And,  following  up  this  thought, 
we  may  find  that  there  are  minor  and  secondary  uses 
in  almost  all  that  man  rejects.  In  Roman  days  the  sea- 
weed was  called  by  Terence  vilis  alga — the  worthless — 
but  now  it  has  a  double  value  as  manure  and  for  iodine. 
And,  to  come  to  a  practical  illustration,  let  me  show 
what  can  be  done  with  the  tin  cans  which  are  to  be 
found  on  every  lot  around  every  town  and  indeed  where 
ever  man  has  been. 

Most  people  know  that  leather  of  any  kind  if  soaked 
for  some  time  in  warm  water  becomes  very  soft  indeed. 
In  this  state  it  may  be  worked  almost  like  putty  or 
paste.  When  it  dries  it  becomes  hard  again,  retaining 
any  marks  which  have  been  impressed  on  it.  If  soaked 
in  alum  water  it  becomes  still  harder.  Now,  if  we  take 
a  sheet  of  leather,  soaked  and  soft  and  draw  upon  it  a 
pattern,  and  then  indent  the  background  of  this  pattern 


with  a  stamp  or  punch,  the  pattern  will,  of  course,  be 
in  relief,  while  the  background  is  depressed  a  little,  and 
if  the  stamp  be  rough,  it  will  be  corrugated.     That  is 
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TIN  CAN  DECORATED. 

to  say,  it  will  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  any  ordinary  panel-carving  in  wood, 
the  ground  of  which  is  generally  in- 
dented so  as  to  make  a  dark  relief  to 
the  shining  and  elevated  pattern. 

The  tools  needed  for  this  work  are 
few,  cheap  and  simple.  It  may  be 
even  elegantly  effected  with  only  an 
ivor>'  paper  knife  and  a  stamp  made 
of  a  stick  of  any  hard  wood,  the  end 
of  which  has  been  cross-hatched  with 
a  penknife,  like  a  common  office  seal. 
But  for  better  work  a  small  wheel, 
of  metal,  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece, 
set  in  a  handle,  like  the  well-known 
*' pattern-wheel,"  is  the  best  to  run 
pattern  lines  or  outlines  with,  while 
the  stamp  can  be  made  of  steel  for 
thirty  cents. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  pat- 
tern-wheel, which  is  like  a  spur  set  in 
a  liandle,  and  which  is  commonly  sold 
by  every  shoemaker's  furnisher  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  sheet  of  leather  is  already 
soft,  having  been  in  water  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  spread  it  evenly 
on  a  board  and  lay  upon  it  a  design 
drawn  on  paper.  Then,  with  the  pat- 
tern-wheel, trace  the  design  through 
on  the  leather.      The  points  of  the 
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TIN  CAN  DOUBLED  AND  OUNAMBNTED. 

Bpur  or  rowel  will  go  through  the  paper  and  leave 
clotted  lines  on  the  leather.  Then,  with  the  ivory 
paper  knife  or  wheel,  draw  the  outline.  Then,  with 
the  stamp  and  a  hammer,  indent  the  background. 

Now,  if  you  have  an  empty  round  tin  can,  we 
will  suppose  that  this  leather  will  exactly  fit  it. 
Take  a  piece  of  tin  or  a  slip  of  thin,  flexible  wood, 
and  make  of  it,  as  it  were,  the  handle  of  a  bucket. 
It  may  go  either  within  or  without  the  leather 
cover.  Cut  it  broad  where  it  touches  the  tin  and 
narrow  at  top.  Then  cover  the  can  with  shellac 
glue,  or  glue  into  which  either  nitric  acid  or  a  little 
glycerine  has  been  infused  to  toughen  it,  or  if  you 
cannot  get  these,  use  common  glue  or  tragacanth  or 
dextrine  gum,  and  paste  the  leather  firmly  on.  If 
you  prefer  it,  the  leather  may  be  pasted  on  the  tin 
and  the  pattern  worked  on  it  while  there.  In  this 
case  the  work  will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  fit- 
ting into  the  can  a  round  cylinder  of  wood.  This 
will  oppose  a  resistance  to  the  hammering  and 
render  the  indenting  easier.  There  should  be  such 
a  margin  to  the  leather  as  to  lap  over  the  edge  and 
cover  the  inside.  This  must  be  cut  into  strips  so 
that  one  may  lay  on  the  other.  Also  leave  sufli- 
cient  to  turn  under  and  cover  the  bottom. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  carve  wooden  handles  which 
may  be  fastened  on  these  tins  with  screws,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  leather.    They  may  be  fitted  to 
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biises  turned  of  wood,  and  then  ornamented 
and  used  for  flowers.  Even  if  covered 
with  only  plain  leather  and  supplied  with 
turned  lids,  they  are  practically  very  useful 
as  receptacles  for  many  objects.  Any  tin- 
smith or  tinker  will,  for  a  trifle,  solder  a  tin 
handle  on  a  can.  He  can  also  flt  the  end 
of  one  inside  another  and  solder  it,  thus 
doubling  the  length  of  the  can. 

The  pattern  may  be  raised  in  very  deep 
relief  by  cutting  it  out  of  thick  pasteboard 
and  putting  it  under  the  wet  leather  or  be- 
tween the  leather  and  the  tin.  Then  press 
the  leather  down  on  the  mould  with  Angers 
and  a  sponge  till  it  is  in  shape,  and  finish 
with  the  stamp. 

By  similar  ornamentation  with  leather, 
square  biscuit  or  cracker  boxes  may  be 
converted  into  really  elegant  receptacles 
for  many  objects.  In  some  cases  canvas  or 
broMm  holland  and  other  textile  fabrics 
maybe  substituted  for  leather.  The  canvas 
or  linen  may  be  very  well  ornamented  by 
painting  on  it  with  the  dyes  sold  for  tapes- 
try painting.  A  very  practicable  and  useful 
dressing-case,  lunch-box  or  other  box  for 
traveling,  may  be  made  of  an  empty  biscuit-box,  neatly 
covered  either  with  leather  or  canvas.  They  are  in 
every  way  preferable  to  those  which  are  made  of  wood. 

When  the  pattern  is  stamped  on  the  leather  its  effect 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  painting  or  staining  it  either 
with  black  dye  or  lignite  ink.  Raynald's  French  ink 
also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  dye  for  leather,  as  it  will 
not  rub  offl  Very  fine  efi*ects  may  also  be  produced  by 
cutting  out  patterns  of  colored  leather,  such  as  scarlet, 
orange,  etc.,  gluing  them  on  the  brown  ground,  and 


TIN  BISOXnT  OR  CRACKBR  BOX. 

tooling  or  running  the  edges  with  the  wheel.  The 
leather  used  to  cover  the  tins  may  be  skiver  or  split 
sheep  costing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  skin,  or 
russet,  of  a  better  quality,  costing  from  fifty  cents  to 
eighty.  Colored  leather  is  retailed  at  about  one  dollar 
a  skin. 

Tin  cans  covered  with  vellum  or  very  thick  parchment 
which  has  been  soaked  and  stamped,  exactly  resemble 
carved  ivory  cups.  The  stamping  may  be  made  by  cut- 
ting a  die  in  any  hard  wood. 

ChA&LBS  Gk>DVBET  LSLAKD. 
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A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SKETCH-IN   SIX  PARTS. 


It  was  not  a  hexagon,  but  a  little,  plain,  red  build- 
ing of  the  ordinary  shape,  standing  by  a  New  Hamp- 
shire roadside. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  this  story  is  con- 
cerned, however,  it  had  six  aspects,  so  widely  difierent 
that  in  justice  to  the  school-house  we  shall  give  them  all. 
First  let  us  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  our  hero. 

PART  I — THE  ARTIST'S  SIDE. 

Hugh  Bayard  had  been  walking  for  an  hour  through 
a  still  pine  forest.  Since  he  left  the  farm-house  where 
he  had  obtained  his  bread-and-milk  breakfast  he  had 
not  passed  a  dwelling  nor  seen  a  living  thing  larger 
than  a  squirrel.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  re- 
hef  that  he  came  out  into  the  open  sunshine  and  saw  the 
little  red  school-house.  He  was  a  young  landscape 
painter,  poor  and  but  little  known,  from  which  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  he  had  to  work  early  and  late, 
and  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement,  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  that  troublesome  animal,  his  body,  and  yet 
keep  his  soul  a  still,  clean  temple,  where  his  muse  might 
visit  him  without  soiling  her  white  wings.  This  the 
brave  fellow  had  so  far  done ;  he  owed  no  man,  was 


honored  by  aU  women,  and  had  never  let  work  leave  his 
hand  till  it  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  he  could  make  it. 
He  was  now  keeping  his  heart  up  and  his  expenses 
down  by  a  sketching  tramp  through  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills,  and  thus  it  was  that  on  a  September  morning 
he  came  suddenly  upon  the  red  school-house.  It  looked 
as  if  it  had  stood  there  a  hundred  years,  absorbing  sun- 
shine, till  it  could  be  nothing  but  red.  Not  a  firesh, 
glaring  scarlet  nor  an  offensive  brick-red,  but  a  rich  dun 
tint,  subdued  by  many  years  and  all  soi'ts  of  weather — 
the  color  that  you  see  in  the  old-feshioned  breed  of 
cows,  on  the  darker  cheek  of  a  horse-chestnut,  or  on  the 
trunk  of  a  birch  tree  long  ago  peeled  of  its  outer  bark. 

The  shingled  roof,  which  had  never  been  painted,  was 
tempered  and  toned  to  an  iron-gray  hue  on  the  slope 
where  the  sunshine  lay,  while  the  side  in  shadow  would 
have  looked  fairly  black  had  it  not  been  lightly  thatched 
with  warm  russet-colored  pine  needles,  which  the  great 
trees  that  protected  it  on  the  north  and  west  had  been 
gently  dropping  upon  it  ever  since  the  meddlesome 
spring  storms  had  ceased  sweeping  it  clean.  The  plume- 
like greennes.s  of  these  stately  pines,  the  russet  and  gray 
of  the  roof,  the  subdued  red  of  the  walls,  the  suggestion 
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of  years  of  childish  activity  seen  in  the  hollowed 
threshold,  polished  stone  step  and  the  worn  turf  sloping 
thence  to  the  road ;  the  pile  of  moss-fringed  firewood 
in  front  of  the  shed  waiting  to  be  sawed  and  split ;  the 
tumble-down  stone  wall  beyond,  edged  with  barbery  and 
witch-hazel  bushes,  within  which  half-a-dozen  cows  and 
calves  were  lazily  feeding ;  over  all  the  intensely  blue 
sky,  against  which  rose  a  rugged  range  of  mountains  ; 
nay,  even  a  little  heap  of  yellow  butternut  leaves  which 
had  dropped  from  the  fast-thinning  tree  in  the  comer 
of  the  pasture,  and  lodged  behind  the  smoke-blackened 
cliimney  of  the  school-house  ; — every  one  of  these  rural 
details  pleased  the  artist's  eye,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
had  arranged  easel,  stool  and  colors  and  was  trying  to 
transfer  them  to  his  canvas,  congratulating  himself  that 
he  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  scholars,  as  the  fell 
term  had  not  begun.  For  fully  two  hoiurs  he  sat  work- 
ing with  loving  patience.  A  red  squirrel,  who  came  to 
get  a  butternut  for  luncheon,  chattered  harshly  at  the 
intruder;  the  spotted  calves  stared  over  the  wall  at 
him ;  the  sun,  rising  higher,  shed  such  ardent  heat  that 
he  spread  his  white  umbrella.  Slowly  the  shadow  left 
the  roof,  till  both  sides  lay  glowing  in  full  noonday 
light ;  stray  sunbeams  darted  between  the  trees,  were 
reflected  from  the  varnished  checkerberry  leaves,  drank 
up  the  dew  from  the  moss  cushions,  and  brought  out 
sweet  resinous  odors  from  the  pine-needle  cd-rpet, 
through  which  black  crickets  and  red  ants  and  yellow 
spiders  were  ever  gliding  and  creeping.  A  dead-gold- 
colored  lizard,  with  burnished  gold  spots,  basked  on  the 
hottest  side  of  a  big  gray  boulder  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest ;  and  a  black-and-white  woodpecker  with  a  scar- 
let cap  clung  perpendicularly  to  the  stiff  stalk  of  a  mul- 
lein half-way  up  the  sand  bank  behind  the  shed  and 
picked  out  its  seeds  at  his  leisure. 

At  last  Hugh  rose  ;  the  flies  were  becoming  trouble- 
some, he  was  thirsty,  and  reflected  that  bread  and  milk 
was  not  a  substantial  breakfast.  He  decided  that  he 
could  finish  the  sketch  from  memory,  and  after  reduc- 
ing his  implements  to  their  lowest  terms  of  compass  he 
lifted  his  hat  in  courteous  farewell  to  the  school-house 
and  set  forth  in  search  of  a  dinner. 


PART  II— THE  CARPENTER'S  SIDE. 

Hardly  had  the  artist  disappeared,  when  a  heavy- 
footed  white  horse  came  lumbering  out  of  the  pine  woods, 
drawing  an  open  wagon,  in  which  sat  or  rather  slouched 
two  men  who  were  talking  in  the  laboriously  non-com- 
mittal manner  so  often  heard  in  districts  remote  from 
railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs  and  other  decision 
compellers. 

"  I  s'pose  it's  likely  it'll  have  to  be  done,"  one  of  them 
was  saying.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  ought  to  be  done 
pretty  soon,  an'  I  didn't  know  but  what  you'd  like  the 
job." 

"Well,  I  donno'  but  what  I  should,"  responded  the 
other.  "  If  this  weather  holds,  I  think  p'raps  I  can  git 
the  last  of  my  oats  in  a-Saturday,  an'  I  don't  know  of 
anythin'  to  hinder  after  that." 

By  this  time  they  were  in  front  of  the  school-house. 
The  school-committee-man  said  "Whoa  1"  the  horse  will- 
ingly stopped,  and  the  two  men  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
the  roof  which  had  so  charmed  the  artist. 

"It  does  'pear  to  need  reshinglin',  sure  enough,"  ad- 
mitted the  carpenter. 

"Oh,  it's  just  like  punk,"  returned  the  other ;  "  liasn't 
been  done  this  fifteen  year  or  more ;  the  rain  comes 
through  in  a  dozen  places,  my  boy  says." 

"  You  don't  say,"  responded  the  carpenter,  musingly. 

"Yes,  an'  what  do  you  think  Ce'ly  Upton  said  when 


I  asked  her  if  she'd  undertake  to  teach  the  &11  term  ? 
You  know  she  gave  good  satisfiiction  last  spring.  Why, 
says  she,  *  I  will  if  you'll  have  the  roof  new  shingled, 
an'  if  you  don't,  I  won't.'  " 

"  Sho  I"  said  the  carpenter,  incredulous  but  admir- 
ingly ;  "  was  Uttle  Ce'ly  as  smart  as  all  that  ?  Why,  I 
thought  she  was  one  of  the  mild-spoken  kind  of  girls." 

"  So  she  is,  the  most  of  times,"  replied  the  commit- 
tee-man ;  "  but  when  she  makes  up  her  mind,  she's  as 
firm  as  the  hills." 

"  Well,  come  to  think  on't,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  her 
mother  was  jest  the  same  ;  easy  an'  soft-spoken  till  she 
took  a  notion,  an'  then,  as  you  say  'bout  Ce'ly,  she  was  as 
set  as  set,  when  once  she  was  sot,  Ce'ly  Whitmarsh  was. " 

The  committee-man  did  not  feel  that  he  was  accu- 
rately quoted,  but  he  let  it  pass,  compassionately  remem- 
bering that  the  carpenter,  in  his  youth,  had  tried  to 
"keep  company'^  with  Miss  Whitmarsh  aforesaid,  but 
not  being  encouraged,  had  "  taken  up  with"  his  present 
wife,  who  was  anything  but  soft-spoken,  and  was  popu- 
larly believed  to  make  life  a  burden  to  him. 

"  I  s'pose  you  can't  say  what  the  town  '11  allow  for 
the  job?"  remarked  the  last  speaker,  after  a  paase,  as 
if  rousing  himself  from  useless  retrospection. 

"Well,  no,  I  couldn't,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  guess 
they'll  do  about  the  fair  thing,  if  you'll  agree  to  do  the 
work  next  week  an'  find  the  shingles." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  hinder,  if  I  have 
good  luck  gettin'  in  them  oats,"  returned  the  other. 
"  ^hool  begins  the  week  after,  don't  it  ?" 

"That's  the  agreement,"  was  the  consistently  cau- 
tious answer.  "  I  guess  Ce'ly  '11  be  on  liand  if  the  shin- 
glin's  done ;"  and  rousing  the  sleepy  old  horse  by  a 
smart  thwack  of  the  reins,  he  drove  on. 


PART  ni— MRS.   PEACHAM'S  SIDE. 

Meanwhile  the  artist  had  walked  briskly  down  the 
hill,  exhilarated  by  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  done  a  good  morning's  work.  The 
road  sloped  downward  for  half  a  mile,  crossed  a  barren 
level  covered  with  spindling  hardbacks,  and  then  wound 
up  a  long  gravelly  incline,  near  the  top  of  which  stood 
a  white  house  and  large  red  bam  of  hospitable  appear- 
ance. So  well  did  Hugh  time  his  steps,  that  as  he  en- 
tered the  neat  yard,  shaded  by  three  round-headed  sugar 
maples,  a  woman  appeared  in  the  doorway,  with  a  tin 
horn  at  her  lips,  and  began  a  vigorous  blowing,  which 
tapered  off  into  a  tunny  Uttle  squeak,  ajs  she  suddenly 
saw  the  smiling  stranger  at  her  side. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  pleasant 
laugh ;  "  I  guess  we  were  both  scared  that  time.  Did 
you  want  to  see  the  Deacon  ?  If  you  did,  you'll  have 
to  sound  the  horn  yourself,  for  I  can't  seem  to  pucker 
up  my  mouth  right,  since  you  started  me  so." 

Our  hero  laughed,  and,  taking  the  horn,  gave  such  a 
resounding  blast  that  Mrs.  Peacham  gazed  at  him  in 
admiration,  remarking,  "The  folks '11  come  quick  this 
time,  for  they'll  know  that's  none  of  m.v  tootin,'  and 
they'll  want  to  see  who's  come."  She  then  cordially 
invited  him  in,  her  keen  eyes  assuring  her  that  he  was 
not  a  tramp,  and  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  Artists  had 
come  that  way  before,  and  his  impedimenta  were  un- 
mistakable. 

Placing  them  neatly  in  a  comer,  he  took  the  offered 
chair,  saying,  "  I  ought  to  explain  that  I  do  not  know 
the  Deacon,  but  only  wish  to  ask  his  and  your  leave  to 
dine  with  you.  I  am  walking  through  the  State  sketch- 
ing, and  find  that  I  get  hungry  oftener  than  I  come  to  a 
hotel." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right  1"  was  the  hearty  reply ;  "p'raps 
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you'd  like  to  wash  your  hands  while  I  dish  up  dinner," 
and  she  pointed  to  a  bench  where  a  tin  basin  and  a  pail 
of  water  stood  ready,  with  an  appropriate  background 
of  roller-towel,  soap-dish  and  comb-case. 

"  I've  come  to  the  right  place,"  thought  the  artist,  as 
he  gladly  availed  himself  of  all  but  one  of  these  luxu- 
ries ;  "  she  is  a  perfect  Mrs.  Lupin— just  the  buxom 
figure  and  dimpled  face  that  a  farmer's  wife  ought  al- 
ways to  have.  I  wonder  why  they  so  seldom  do  I  The 
young  girls  are  fresh  and  pretty,  but  the  elder  women 
are  so  often  sallow,  lean  and  forlorn-looking.  I  suppose 
they  work  too  hard  and  have  too  Uttle  fun  and  ftresh 
meat." 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Deacon  and  his  sons. 

While  the  former  welcomed  and  questioned  his  guest, 
the  yoimger  boy  remarked  to  his  brother  : 

'^  I  told  you  mother  never  blowed  that  horn  I" 

"  I  didn't  say  she  did,"  retorted  the  other.  I  thought 
Ce'ly  must  have  come  back,"  and  the  artist's  quick  eye 
caught  a  disappointed  look  on  the  tanned  face  as  it  was 
plunged  into  the  basin. 

A  hearty  meal  and  much  intelligent  talk  followed, 
after  which  Hugh  Bayard  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  an 
afternoon's  work  in  the  field,  in  return  for  their  hospi- 
tality. 

*'No,  no,"  said  Deacon  Peachara;  *' we're  not  so 
short-lianded  as  all  that !  You  settle  it  with  the  old 
woman  by  lettin'  her  see  your  pictures,  an'  if  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  stop  to  supper  I'd  like  to  take  a 
look  at  'em  myself.  Come,  boys,  the  rest  o'  that  corn's 
got  to  be  cut  'afore  dark." 

The  guest  was  again  alone  with  his  hostess.  She  was 
evidently  eager  to  see  his  sketches,  saying  that,  ^^as  the 
dish-water  wasn't  hot  yet,  she  guessed  she  could  look  at 
one  or  two,  anyway." 

Hugh  accordingly  opened  his  portfolio  and  displayed 
some  finished  pencil  drawings  of  mountains,  brieves 
and  mills,  and  some  flowers  in  water-colors. 

She  was  most  pleased  with  the  latter,  so  much  more 
susceptible  is  the  untrained  eye  to  color  than  to  form, 
but  she  knew  far  less  than  he  of  tl>eir  names  and  habits, 
evidently  preferruag  the  very  double  scarlet  geraniums 
and  heavy  variegated  petunias  in  the  tubs  on  her  piazza 
to  the  slender  harebells,  hepaticas  and  wild  roses  of  his 
choice.  At  last,  on  her  inquiring  what  he  had  done 
that  day,  he  produced  the  school-house,  with  an  apology 
for  its  unfinished  condition. 

"  Oh,  my  stars  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  it's  our  old 
school-bouse,  as  natural  as  life  I  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  see 
what  makes  some  folks  so  much  smarter  than  others  !  I 
couldn't  draw  an'  paint  that  out,  not  to  save  me  ;  an' 
how  nice  you've  done  it  I  I  declare,  if  the  Deacon  was 
here,  I  b'lieve  he'd  give  two  dollars  for  it.  We  think 
the  world  an'  all  of  that  old  school-house,  'cause  we 
used  to  go  there  when  we  was  little  tots  of  things,  an' 
all  the  way  up  till  we  was  too  big  to  go.  An'  then  the 
singin'-schools  and  the  prayer-mee tin's — why,  gracious 
me,  I  do  suppose  half  the  courtin'  of  the  town's  been 
done  there  I"  and  a  lively  blush  betrayed  some  personal 
recollections  which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  overwhelm 
her.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,"  she  presently  added,  with  a 
half  laugh,  half  sigh,  ^^  an'  all  our  children  went  there, 
too ;  these  boys  and  our  little  Delia ;  she  died  when  she 
was  thirteen;  oh,  yes,  I  know  father '11  want  to  buy 
that  picture.  Couldn't  you  finish  it  before  dark,  don't 
you  think?  But  I  suppose  you'd  rather  get  a  good 
price  for  it  in  Boston,"  she  quickly  added,  perceiving 
bis  hesitation.  *'Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  she  went 
on,  before  he  could  answer,  '*  if  the  Deacon  likes  it  as 


well  as  I  do,  you  keep  this  an'  make  another  like  it  for 
us,  and  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay  here  till  next  week 
a-Saturday.  I  can't  say  any  longer  'n  that,  for  we  don't 
have  but  one  spare  room,  an'  as  soon  as  school  begins 
the  teacher  '11  be  here  to  board.  Now,  I  must  run,  do 
my  dishes,  an'  you  can  think  it  over,  an'  we'll  see  what 
my  man  says  at  supper  time." 

The  result  was  that  Hugh  became  a  member  of  the 
Peacham  household  for  more  than  a  week,  occupying 
"  Ce'ly's  "  room,  with  its  pretty  girlish  adomings,  and 
working  daily  on  the  many  picturesque  bits  and  studies 
he  discovered  in  his  rambles. 


PART  IV— THE  cow's  SIDE. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
school-house,  and  thus  a  square;  black  shadow  was 
^  thrown  eastward  across  the  wall  into  the  pasture  where 
three  red  cows,  a  black  heifer  and  two  spotted  calves 
were  kept.  There  were  so  few  trees  in  the  field,  that  on 
a  warm,  cloudless  day  like  this  the  cattle  always  sought 
the  cool  spot  of  shade  formed  by  the  school-house  and 
the  butternut  tree  that  grew  in  the  angle  of  the  wall. 
The  oldest  of  the  cows  took  the  best  place,  of  course, 
close  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  nearest  to  the 
bars  through  which  they  went  home  at  night.  Here, 
also,  she  was  most  likely  to  get  the  apple-cores  the 
scholars  threw  over. 

The  other  cows  came  next,  then  the  heifer,  then  the 
calves,  who  preferred  the  outer  edge  of  the  group,  be- 
cause they  could  get  up  and  frisk  when  they  felt  rest- 
less without  disturbing  their  sober  elders.  The  little 
black  heifer  was  the  least  happy  of  aU.  She  was  always 
in  a  minority.  The  cows  continually  shouldered  and 
thrust  at  her,  and  the  bossies  despised  her  because  she 
no  longer  cared  to  frolic  and  toss  up  her  heels ;  more- 
over, her  color  was  unpopular  and  unfashionable.  All 
the  old  cows  were  red,  though  one  was  brindled  with 
white,  and  the  bell-cow  had  the  semblance  of  a  clean 
bib  on  her  breast.  The  calves  were  beautifully  dappled, 
*'like  raspberries  and  cream,"  they  had  once  heard  the 
pretty  school-teacher  say,  and  gave  themselves  airs  ac- 
cordingly. If  only  the  contemned  little  heifer  could 
have  Imown  that  she  was  most  admired  by  the  artist 
that  afternoon,  when  he  saw  her  slender,  deer-like  head 
and  wild,  tender  eyes  looking  over  the  barberry  bushes, 
whose  fading  leaves  and  clean,  reddening  fhiit-clusters 
were  so  beautifully  relieved  against  her  glossy  blackness ! 

He  had  strolled  over  to  the  scene  of  his  morning 
work,  after  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Peacham,  think- 
ing to  resume  it,  but  finding  the  lights  all  changed,  de- 
cided to  wait  for  another  morning,  and  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  cattle  instead. 

"  How  many  views  may  be  taken  of  the  simplest  ob- 
ject," he  mused,  while  arranging  his  materials.  *'To 
me  this  old  school-house  is  merely  a  picturesque  study, 
possibly  the  means  of  my  indulging  in  a  week  at  Mount 
Desert  or  a  new  overcoat  for  next  winter;  in  Mrs. 
Peacham 's  mind  it  is  associated  with  all  the  romance 
she  has  ever  known  ;  to  these  cows  it  is  only  so  much 
shade  in  which  to  chew  their  afternoon  cud ;  and  to  the 
teacher  whose  room  I  am  to  have,  it  is  doubtless  a  scene 
of  weary,  humdrum  drudgery." 

Having  now  adjusted  all  to  his  satis&ction,  he  began 
to  work. 


PART  V— THE  TEACHER'S  SIDE. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  before  Hugh  visited  the  school- 
house  again,  for  the  weather  changed  that  night,  and  a 
succession  of  wet  days  confined  him  to  such  work  as 
could  be  done  indoors.     With  the  return  of  sunshine  he 
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sallied  forth,  confident  that  at  last  the  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  old  roof  would  be  as  lie  had  first  seen  them.  Alas  I 
how  seldom  do  we  find  anjrthing  exactly  as  we  left  it ! 
To  his  dismay  the  mellow-tinted  shingles  had  been  torn 
off  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  utility  and  reform,  in  the 
person  of  the  carpenter,  and  now  lay,  a  splintered,  un- 
sightly heap,  upon  the  ground,  while  a  glaringly  new 
roof,  unsoftened  by  time,  lichens  or  pine  needles,  was 
already  half  completed  under  the  busy  hammer  of  the 
artisan,  who  was  even  now  at  work,  tick'taxik^  Hck-tack^ 
like  a  gigantic  woodpecker  in  blue  overalls.  The  artist 
stood  in  silent  disgust  for  several  moments,  unseen  by 
the  carpenter,  then  leaped  the  bars  and  went  in  search 
of  the  cattle.  They  were  nowhere  in  sight,  however, 
and  relinquishing  that  idea,  he  crossed  the  wall  and 
came  down  through  the  pine  wood  toward  the  school- 
house  again,  recalling  the  boulder  on  which  the  lizard 
had  basked,  and  saying  to  himself,  ^^  that,  at  least,  they 
cannot  shingle. "  As  he  neared  the  road  he  saw  that 
the  rock  was  even  prettier  from  the  rear  than  as  he  had 
first  viewed  it.  "I  had  best  make  sure  of  it,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  they  may  paste  a  patent  pill  advertisement  on 
it  before  to-morrow."  He  established  himself  accord- 
ingly and  began  to  work,  quite  concealed  by  the  boulder 
both  from  the  carpenter  and  from  passers-by,  though 
but  a  few  paces  from  the  road.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  then  a  pleasant  feminine  voice, 
saying : 

"  Oh  look.  Aunt  Jerusha  !  They  are  really  having  the 
roof  done  at  last  I  Now  I  shall  have  a  dry  ceiling,  and 
no  more  sore  throats,  I  hope  I  One  day  last  spring, 
when  the  snow  melted  suddenly,  I  had  to  muster  all  the 
children's  dinner-pails  to  put  under  the  leaks.  There 
were  two  over  my  table,  and  one  stream  came  straight 
down  on  to  the  stove.  Such  a  dripping  and  scrambling 
as  we  had  I" 

The  aunt  made  some  reply  inaudible  to  Hugh,  and 
then  came  the  girl's  voice  again : 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Patch  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
making  my  roof  tight.     It  needed  you  badly." 

* '  You're  right  it  did, "  returned  the  carpenter.  "  How 
are  you,  Ce'ly,  an'  how's  all  the  folks  over  your  way  ? 
Good  momin'.  Mis'  Danforth." 

Hugh  could  no  longer  resist  peeping.  He  had  heard 
the  teacher's  praises  daily  from  the  Peachams,  ever 
since  he  came  to  South  Appleborough  ;  of  course  he  had 
formed  a  picture  of  her  in  his  own  mind  and  wished  to 
judge  of  its  correctness.  He  rose  and  reconnoitred.  He 
saw  a  thin,  mild-faced  woman  in  black  sitting  in  an  open 
wagon,  and  a  young  girl  in  blue  just  climbing  out  of  it. 
He  had  a  glimpse  of  a  neatly  shod  foot  as  she  sprang 
down,  and  then  of  a  trim  little  figure,  brown  braids 
under  a  shady  hat,  a  fresh  cheek  and  a  pretty  hand,  as 
she  stood  giving  a  half-caressing,  half-adjusting  pat  to 
her  aunt's  shawl,  while  she  said  : 

*'  Now  I'm  going  into  the  school-house  to  get  a  book 
I  left  there,  and  then  I'll  walk  up  to  Mrs.  Peacham's. 
You  know  I  promised  to  come  and  trim  her  bonnet  in 
time  for  Sunday." 

"It  seems  too  far  for  you  to  walk,"  said  her  aunt. 
*'  Let  me  take  you  up  there  before  I  go  to  milL" 

"Why,  Aunt  Jerusha  I"  laughed  Cecilia.  "You 
know  I  walk  it  twice  a  day  when  school  begins  ;  it  isn't 
far  at  all.  Go  right  along,  and  don't  forget  to  call  at 
the  post-office  and  buy  some  stamps,  and  go  to  the  store 
and  get  your  cap-ribbon,  and  uncle's  tobacco,  and  my 
letter-paper,  after  you've  sold  the  eggs.  Give  my  love 
to  Rowena,  and  I'll  be  here  by  four  o'clock  to  ride  home 
with  you." 

Mrs.  Danforth  submitted,  and  drove  slowly  away  on 


the  road  at  right  angles  with  that  which  led  to  Mrs. 
Peacham's.  Cecilia  stood  smiling  and  waving  her  hand 
an  Instant,  and  then,  as  she  turned  to  enter  the  school- 
house,  Hugh  saw  her  full  face. 

It  was  pretty,  decidedly  pretty ;  that  he  was  prepared 
for ;  but  it  was  also  delicate,  refined,  with  a  certain  ten- 
der thoughtfulness  of  expression  which  surprised  and 
charmed  him.  "  They  told  me  of  a  pretty  girl  and  a 
good  teacher,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  she  paused  on  the 
door-step,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for  the  key  ;  "  but  here 
is  a  lady,  nay,  a  sweet  woman,  worth  studying,  worth 
knowing."  The  key  was  now  found,  the  door  opened 
and  the  young  girl  went  into  the  school-house,  leaving 
Bayard  leaning  against  the  rock  looking  after  her,  like 
the  disconsolate  Peri.  Presently  he  returned  to  his 
sketch,  but  it  failed  to  fix  his  attention.  "  I  can  do  no 
more  to-day,"  he  decided;  "I  will  put  up  my  colors 
and  be  ready  to  walk  with  her  to  Mrs.  Peacham's." 

Inspiring  thought !  Never  had  he  packed  his  box  so 
quickly.  He  was  all  ready,  but  she  did  not  appear. 
Why  should  he  not  go  into  the  school-house  ?  Having 
sketched  the  exterior,  was  it  not  fit  that  he  should  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  interior  as  well  ?  Fit  ?  Nay, 
indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject! 
He  advanced  boldly,  his  materials  under  his  arm  a,s  a  . 
voucher  for  his  peaceful  profession.  "  K  that  churl  of  a 
carpenter  calls  her  *  Ce'ly,'  surely  I  may  exchange  with 
her  a  few  remarks  on  the  scenery  or  the  weather. "  She 
had  left  the  outer  door  open,  and  stepping  into  the  little 
entry  he  saw  two  inner  ones  side  by  side  with  a  row  of 
hat  pegs  between  them.  That  on  the  right  was  open ; 
he  looked  in.  There  she  sat  at  her  desk,  her  fresh,  blue 
dress  the  only  spot  of  cheerful  color  in  the  bare  room, 
with  its  stained  and  dingy  plastered  walls  and  ceiling, 
its  brown  floor,  brown  desks,  brown  benches  and  dado- 
like belt  of  blackboards.  Festoons  of  withered  oak  and 
maple  leaves  hung  over  the  cobwebbed  windows,  dusty 
relics  of  the  last  examination  day.  But  Cecilia  herself? 
Hugh  was  smitten  with  self-reproach  for  his  intrusion. 
Her  arms  were  crossed  upon  the  table  before  her,  and 
her  pretty  head  bent  low  upon  them  in  an  attitude  of 
discouragement  that  went  to  his  heart.  Happily  the 
din  on  the  roof  covered  the  sound  of  his  steps.  He  went 
quickly  away,  but  before  he  had  passed  the  outer  thresh- 
old an  irresistible  impulse  to  help  made  him  turn  back 
again.  This  time  be  chose  the  closed  door,  and  wait- 
ing for  a  pause  in  the  hammering  knocked  decidedly 
upon  it.  He  heard  "  Come  in,"  in  an  accent  of  surprise, 
but  ignored  it  to  give  her  time.  In  another  moment 
she  appeared  in  the  open  doorway  and  stood  looking  at 
him  with  grave  interrogation. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  bowing  low,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  ;  "  I  am  making  a  sketch  of  the  school-house 
for  Mrs.  Peacham,  and  would  like  to  look  at  the  inside, 
if  I  do  not  interrupt  you." 

"You  are  quite  welcome  to  come  in,"  she  quietly 
replied,  "  though  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  see." 

"  You  are  Miss  Upton,  I  think  ?"  said  the  artist,  fol- 
lowing her  into  the  room. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  you  must  be  the  gentle- 
man Charley  Peacham  has  told  me  about." 

"  My  name  is  Hugh  Bayard,"  he  responded,  and  then 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  innocent  curiosity  and 
never  again  felt  that  they  were  strangers. 

Pleasant  and  memorable  to  both  were  the  hours  that 
followed,  when,  chaperoned,  as  it  were,  by  the  clatter 
of  the  unwitting  Patch,  Cecilia  consented  to  wait  while 
Hugh  made  a  sketch  of  the  school-room  and  put  her  in 
it ;  when  they  walked  together  the  sandy  mile  to  the 
Deacon's,  talking  frankly  by  the  way ;  when  he  showed 
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her  his  drawings  after  dinner,  and  then  watched  her  as 
she  trimmed  Mrs.  Peacham^s  bonnet ;  when  finally  he 
escorted  her  back  to  the  school-house,  where,  to  his  joy, 
they  did  not  find  ^^  Aunt  Jerusha,"  and  so  sat  for  a 
happy  half-hour  upon  the  door-step.  Such  was  the  in- 
consistency of  the  artist  that  he  now  rejoiced  in  see- 
ing the  new  roof  completed,  for  the  carpenter  and  his 
hammer  were  gone.  It  was  then  that  Cecilia  told  him 
that  her  mother  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  South  Ap- 
pleborough,  but  having  married  a  minister,  had  lived  in 
various  places,  returning  at  her  husband's  death  to  her 
old  home  with  Cecilia. 

"  For  my  brother  Fred  went  to  college  and  then  to 
Chicago.  He  never  liked  such  a  quiet  place  as  this, 
and  he  was  going  to  send  for  us  by-fl,nd-by.  But  mother 
died,  and  then  Aunt  Jerusha's  last  daughter  was  mar- 
ried and  uncle  said  I  must  not  leave  them,  too.  They 
had  given  us  a  home  and  been  so  kind  I  said  I  would 
stay  awhile,  and  now  Fred  is  married  and  docs  not  need 
me  as  they  do." 

"And  you  do  not  wish  to  be  dependent,  and  so  you  take 
the  school,",  thought  Hugh,  but  aloud  he  only  said, 
*'  And  you  are  happy  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  except  when  I  get  into  an 
ungrateful,  restless  mood,  as  I  do  now  and  then  when 
I  remember  how  difierent  life  was  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and  we  lived  in  Cambridge.  Father  and  mother 
were  living  and  Fred  was  at  home,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  books,  and  went  to  the  seashore  sometimes,  and  into 
Boston.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  happy  here,"  she  asserted  again, 
as  if  anxious  to  convince  herself,  too.  "  I  love  my  rela- 
tions, and  I  am  interested  in  my  school,  and  everybody 
is  very  kind  ;  you  could  see  that  at  Mrs.  Peacham's." 

"  Aiid  yet,"  persisted  Hugh,  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
so  stead&st,  so  sympathizing,  so  trustworthy,  that  she 
involuntarily  added : 

"And  yet,  I  was  wishing  this  very  morning  that  I 
had  not  promised  to  begin  another  term  here  next  week. 
I  was  lazy  and  cowardly,  I  suppose.   Are  you  ever  so  ?" 

"  Only  too  often,"  he  honestly  added. 

" But  I  fought  it  down,"  she  continued,  "and  I  am 
ashamed  of  it  now,  and  mean  to  come  back  here  next 
Monday  and  do  better  than  ever  before,  under  my  nice 
new  shingles,  that  you  will  not  admire.  Oh,  here  comes 
Aunt  Jerusha  I" 


PART   VI— THE  SCHOLARS'  SIDE. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  away  ;  the  fall  term,  the  winter 
term,  and  the  spring  term  had  been  successively  ruled 
by  Cecilia  in  the  old  red  school-house,  and  now  it  was 
June,  and  examination  day  had  come  ;  a  great  event  in 
South  Appleborough,  second  only  to  "  Cattle  Show,"  as 
the  boys  were  wont  to  style  the  "  Granite  County  An- 
nual Agricultural  Exhibition." 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  every  parent,  grand- 
])arent,  uncle  and  aimt  was  presumably  present,  for  the 
room  was  crowded,  and  all  the  chairs  (borrowed  for  the 
occasion  from  Mrs.  Peacham  and  Mrs.  Patch),  were 
filled  at  an  early  hour. 

It  was  not  only  the  ending  of  the  regular  school  year 
and  the  graduation  day  of  the  elder  pupils,  but  it  was 
also  Cecilia's  last  appearance  as  a  teacher.  Yes,  the 
smallest  child  there  knew  that  Miss  Upton  was  to  be 
married  in  September  to  Hugh  Bayard  and  was  going  to 
live  in  New  York. 

The  little  brown  room  had  never  been  so  gay  l>efore. 
The  rough  walls  were  nearly  concealed  by  fresh  festoons 
of  leaves  and  evergreen,  looped  up  here  and  there  by 
bunches  of  hollyhocks  and  cinnamon  roses ;  streamers 
of  the  same  curtained  the  windows,  waving  back  and 


forth  in  the  soft  south  wind.  The  words  "  Welcome  " 
and  "Good-by,"  made  entirely  of  roses,  the  former  of 
red,  the  latter  white,  were  hung  so  as  to  face  respec- 
tively the  entering  and  the  retiring  guests ;  and  a  big 
bowl  of  white  and  pink  laurel  blossoms  adorned  the 
teacher's  table.  "  That  iminter  feller's  had  a  hand  here, 
I  guess,"  whispered  many  an  admiring  spectator,  and  a 
general  elbow  nudging  vibrated  around  the  room  when 
Hugh  came  in. 

The  forenoon  was  given  to  recitations  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar  and  spelling,  with  outline-map  ex- 
ercises and  blackboard  problems. 

Cecilia's  cheeks  grew  deeply  red  with  excitement,  but 
her  pupils  did  her  credit,  and  she  read  satisfaction  in 
their  parents'  faces  and  congratulation  in  Hugh's^  eyes. 
In  the  afternoon  every  comer  was  filled  again,  even  the 
little  entry  was  crowded  with  standing  spectators,  for 
now  came  the  reading  of  compositions  and  selected 
pieces,  declamation,  dialogues  and  singing.  One  by  one 
the  smartly  dressed  girls  advanced  to  the  platform,  some 
drooping  and  blushing,  some  pert  and  defiant,  and  of- 
fered to  the  assembled  world  their  views  upon  such  lofty 
and  original  themes  as  "  The  Past,  the  Present  and  the 
Future,"  "Woman's  Influence,"  "  The  History  of  an 
Acorn,"  etc.  Then  came  bursts  of  elocution  in  the 
words  of  Burke,  Patrick  Henry,  or  Webster,  accompa- 
nied by  such  grace  of  gesture  and  posture  as  Cecilia  had 
been  able  to  engraft  upon  the  native  angularity  of  the 
boys.  The  reading  of  "  How  the  water  comes  down  at 
Lodore"  by  the  whole  school  in  concert,  was  received 
with  especial  satisfaction  by  the  deaf  among  the  com- 
pany, and  the  singing  of  "  Johnny  Schmoker,"  with  ap- 
propriate action,  was  also  a  great  success.  Last  of  all 
came  speeches  by  the  three  committee-men.  The  first 
was  facetious  and  anecdotal,  the  second  critical  and  hor- 
tatory, the  third  long  and  prosy.  But  even  these  inevi- 
table dispensations  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  after  a 
brief  prayer  ft'om  the  minister  and  the  singing  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the  sleepy,  much-enduring  chil- 
dren, cramped,  perspiring  parents  and  exhausted  teacher 
were  ftee  to  go.  Visions  of  cows  to  milk  and  supper  to 
get  abridged  the  farewells,  and  soon  only  three  couples 
remained  within  the  academic  grove.  These  were  Ce- 
cilia and  Hugh,  who  stayed  to  pack  the  former's  books 
and  papers — Kuthy  Patch  and  her  crony,  Marcia  Blake, 
who  leaned  upon  the  pasture  bars  talking  over  the  agita- 
tions of  the  day,  and  Eben  Patch  and  Charley  Peacham, 
who  staggered  along  the  road,  each  a  radiating  mass  of 
chair  legs,  looking  like  Briareus  and  a  cuttle-fish  taking 
a  walk  together. 

"  It's  the  last  job  of  chair-fetchin'  we'll  have  to  do 
here,  ain't  it,  Charley  ?"  panted  Eben,  as  they  stopped 
to  rest. 

"That's  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Do  you  b'lieve  it's 
goin'  to  be  as  good  fun  when  we  go  to  the  'Cademy  next 
fall  ?"  he  added. 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can, "  grumbled  Briareus,  who  was 
a  melancholy  philosopher.  "  The  hill  there  can't  com- 
pare with  this  for  coastin',  an'  there  ain't  a  tree  to  climb 
anywheres  near,  nor  squirrels,  nor  but'nuts,  nor  berries, 
nor  pine  cones  for  kindlin',  nor  nothin',  as  /  see." 

"But  we  shall  be  handier  to  the  store  an'  the  post- 
office,  an'  the  drifts  won't  be  so  deep,  an'  we  shan't 
have  to  lug  chairs  so  far,"  said  hopeful  Charley. 

"  But  we  shan't  like  Dr.  Coffin  as  well  as  Ce'ly  Uj)- 
ton,"  urged  Eben. 

"  That's  so,"  assented  Charley  again,  adding,  "  I  wisli 
she'd  let  alone  marry  in'  that  Bayard.  He's  a  good  sort 
of  a  feller,  too,"  relentingly ;  "but  I  wish  he'd  gone 
courtin'  somewhercs  else." 
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''  Guess  your  brother  Ezra  wishes  so,  too,"  said  Eben. 
But  Charley  ignored  this,  crying,  "  Oh,  come  ahead  I 
We  shan't  get  cleared  up  'afore  dark." 

Meanwhile  the  girls  at  the  bars  had  been  discussing 
the  same  subject,  but  in  a  more  sentimental  strain. 

"Oh,  dear !"  said  Ruthy,  ''  don't  you  hate  to  think  we 
never  shall  go  to  this  dear  old  school-house  any  more  ? 
^nor  have  Miss  Upton,  either  ?" 

"Yes,  Ruthy,"  said  Marcia,  solemnly;  "but  you 
know  we  must  expect  changes  as  we  grow  up,  and  we 
oughtn't  to  be  selfish.  Just  think  how  happy  Miss  Up- 
ton is,  and  what  a  splendid*  husband  she's  going  to  have, 
and  how  nice  it'll  be  when  we  get  letters  from  her ;  and 
they're  coming  back  here  every  summer,  too  !" 

"  He  is  elegant,"  said  Ruthy,  "  and  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be  pleased.  Mrs.  Peacham  told  my  mother  that  if 
he  hadn't  happened  to  paint  our  old  school-house  he 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  be  married  for  ever  so  long. " 

"  You  don't  say  so  I"  cried  Marcia,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  it  was  some  rich  city  man  who  saw  that  pic- 
ture, and  it  made  him  think  of  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  got  Mr.  Bayard  the  engage- 
ment to  make  a  whole  lot  of  sketches  for  a  book  they're 
going  to  print  in  New  York.  It's  a  three  years'  piece  of 
work,  she  says,  and  he's  sure  to  get  on  now." 

"Well,  I  declare,"  cried  Marcia,  much  impressed. 
"  Oh,  here  she  comes  !    Let's  go  and  bid  her  good-by." 


They  darted  with  girlish  eagerness  to  Cecilia's  side, 
and  were  made  happy  by  kisses  and  kind  words,  though 
all  three  faces  were  tearful  as  they  separated. 

As  the  younger  two  disappeared  down  the  road,  Hugh 
came  out  of  the  school-house  with  the  basket  of  books, 
and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

Ceciha  stood  looking  at  the  scene  of  her  labors,  and 
,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"That  chapter  is  ended,  my  darling,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully, laying  his  free  arm  lightly  around  her.  "  Remem- 
ber your  *  Hyperion  motto,'  ^Look  not  mournfully  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Past ;  it  comes  not  back  again.'  " 

"I  shall  always  love  the  old  place,  Hugh,"  she  an- 
swered, "because  it  led  to  our  meeting." 

"  And  to  our  marriage.  Yes,  I  love  it,  too  ;  but  you 
are  tired,  Cecilia,  from  a  long,  hard  day,  and  I  must  not 
let  you  stay  here  looking  sorrowful  over  changes  that 
are  really  for  your  happiness,  as  we  hope  and  believe. 
Don't  we,  dear  ?" 

She  smiled  in  glad  assent,  and  resting  her  hand  with- 
in his  arm,  turned  and  walked  homeward  with  him 
through  the  mellow  twihght,  leaving  the  little  red 
school-house  alone  under  its  whispering  pines. 

The  hill  did  not  seem  long  to  them — the  barren  level 
was  not  dreary — nor  the  whip-poor-will's  song  sad,  for 
they  were  together,  and  they  were  strong  in  their  youth, 
their  faith  and  their  mutual  love. 

Laura  D.  Nichols. 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


A  SHOBT  time  after  my  arrival  in  Guatemala  a  ludi- 
crous incident  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  peculiar  gestures  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  have 
other  purposes  than  the  mere  accentuation  of  expressed 
language. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  door  of  the  * '  Gran  Hotel, "  when 
I  heard  a  vigorous  clapping  of  hands  behind  me.  Upon 
turning,  I  saw  ai|i  Indian  running  after  me  with  as  much 
anxiety  expressed  upon  his  countenance  as  the  charac- 
teristic stupidity  of  his  race  would  permit,  and  while  he 
ran  he  threw  his  entire  arm  forward  as  if  to  indicate 
that  some  danger  was  hanging  over  me.  I  accelerated 
my  steps  and  he  his  motions.  I  turned  a  comer  and 
ran.  He  still  pursued  me,  repeating  the  warning  ges- 
ture at  each  bound.  We  increased  our  velocity  and  the 
distance  between  us  had  grown  to  nearly  a  block  when, 
suddenly,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  North  American 
who  has  not  yet  become  debilitated  by  residence  in  the 
tropics,  was  certainly  a  match  for  half-a-dozen  of  the 
weak  denizens  of  the  country,  and  that  such  rapid  tran- 
sit was  hardly  compatible  with  the  conduct  of  a  dignified 
physician. 

I  stopped  to  fasten  my  glove.  Poor  Lo  reached  me, 
and  in  a  voice  suppressed  by  emotion  or  shortness  of 
breath,  drawled  out  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  his  race  : 
"  Says  Don  Eucaristo,  how  are  you  and  how  did  you 
arise,  and  he  hopes  that  you  are  well,  and  that  you  arose 
well,  and  that  your  lady  is  well  and  arose  well,  and  he 
begs  your  pardon  for  molesting  you,  and  that  he  hopes 
that  you  will  forgive  the  trouble  he  is  giving  you,  but 
that  his  lady  is  very  ill  and  asks  you  please  to  come  to 
his  house  very  quickly." 


With  as  much  coolness  as  I  could  muster,  I  said  that 
I  was  just  on  my  way  to  Don  Eucaristo  Pefia's  house. 
The  Indian  told  me  that  I  had  mistaken  the  direction, 
the  way  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  I  -had  taken, 
and  that  he  had  beckoned  to  me  to  stop,  but  that  I  had 
evidently  not  noticed  his  sign. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  the  Silent  eloquence  of  this 
country,  where  everything  is  reversed.  As  in  other 
lands  violently  throwing  forward  the  arm  convejrs  the 
idea  that  a  rapid  separation  from  the  beckoner  is  the 
safest  course  to  pursue,  here  it  means  that  an  approach 
is  urgently  desired. 

This  incident  led  me  to  pay  more  attention  than  per- 
haps I  should  otherwise  have  done  to  what,  at  first,  ap- 
peared to  be  meaningless  gesticulation ;  and  though  I 
have  been  imable  in  many  cases  to  trace  the  origin  and 
connection  of  these  signs  with  their  meaning,  I  have 
found  them  markedly  useful  in  my  contact  with  a  people 
who  amplify  the  Spanish  proverb,  "It  is  better  to  sit 
than  to  stand,  better  to  lie 
than  sit,"  by  "It  is  easier  to 
gesticulate  than  talk." 

Why  should  the  index  and 
middle  finger  extended,  as 
shown  in  the  mai^in,  mean  a 
horse?  I  cannot  explain  it 
except  practically.  I  clap 
A  HORSE.  my  hands,  my  hostler  pre- 

sents himself;  I  stretch  out 
my  hand  as  described,  and  he  will  know  I  wmt  one  of 
my  horses,  but  which  one  is  not  clear  to  him  until  I 
raise  my  hand  to  about  the  level  of  my  shoulder  and 
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rapidly  make  a  few  up-and-down  motions  therewith. 
He  then  knows  I  want  my  large  trotting  horse ;  the 
adjective  large  or  tall  being  indicated  by  the  elevation 
of  the  hand  in  the  '' horse-sign,"  in  contradistinction 
to  making  the  gesture  low  down,  which  would  mean 
small.  Now,  if  I  wished  my  large  horse,  which  travels 
in  the  peculiar  pace  of  these  countries,  I  would  elevate 
my  hand  as  before,  but  instead  of  jogging  it,  gently 
wave  it  from  side  to  side. 

A  foreigner  to  whom  I  had  taught  this  sign  tried  it, 
but  instead  of  pointing  his  thumb  to  the  horizon,  he 
extended  his  hand,  having 
folded  his  fourth  and  fifth  fin- 
gers upon  the  palm  which  he 
held  downward.  His  servant 
stared  at  him  and  said,  ^*  But, 
Seflor,  we  have  no  dog. ' '  Upon 
A  DOG.  being  told  that  a  horse  was 

wanted,  he  explained  that  he 
had  made  him  the  dog-sign. 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  judge 
whether  the  positions  of  the  hand,  as  just  indicated,  can 
by  any  except  empirical  means  be  caused  to  call  to  mind 
the  horse  or  the  dog.  The  connection  is  more  evident 
between  the  adjectives  of  size  and  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  hand,  as  is  also  that  between  the  chop- 
ping or  jogging  up-and-down  motion  of  the  hand  and 
trotting,  and  the  wave-like,  side-to-side  movement  is  a 
fiur  portrayal  of  the  paao  so  much  liked  in  the  native 
horse. 

The  trotting-sign,  being  made  rapidly,  has  a  wider 
application  than  above  stated.  A  person  is  requested 
to  do  a  thing  quickly  by  extending  the  hand  in  any 
8h^>e  or  position  and  rapidly  jogging  it  up  and  down. 

The  reader  now  knowing  how  to  express  size,  and 
wishing  to  convey  that  the  writer  is  a  great  child  for 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  matters  of  apparently 
such  slight  importance,  will 
extend  his  or  her  hand  and 
curve  the  fingers  as  if  laying 
it  on  a  little  one's  head.  Let 
the  elevation  of  the  hand  be 
about  six  feet,  so  as  to  show 
A  CHILD.  that  the  "child-sign,"  as  in 

the  margin,  is  meant  ironi- 
caUy.  If  the  author  should  have  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing the  reader,  and  the  latter,  after  finishing  this  article, 
persists  in  the  verdict  of  puerility  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  let  him  close  all  except 
the  index  finger,  the  curved 
back  of  which  he  will  present 
to  the  author's  mouth — "d 
ver  si  muerde^ ' — to  see  whether 
it  will  bite ;  t.  c,  whether  it 
(the  presumed  child)  has 
passed  the  period  of  denti- 
tion. 

Plants  of  any  kind  have 
their  signs  for  size.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  height  of 
anything  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  made  by  holding 
the  palm  upwards,  the  back  of  the  hand  elevated  or 
depressed  to  the  appropriate 
level.  The  thumb,  index  and 
middle  fingers  are  slightly  ex- 
tended, and  the  third  and 
fourth  are  curved  toward  the 
palm.  I  have  often  asked  In- 
dians about  the  condition  of 
their  sugar-cane,  coff*ee  trees 


CAN  TOU  BITB? 


or  maize,  and  have  always  received  an  answer  by  the 
same  sign ;  no  matter  whether  they  were  disappointed 
by  the  diminutive  backwardness  of  the  growth  of  their 
plants,  or  elated  because  of  their  extraordinary  advance- 
ment, their  faces  never  express  sadness  or  joy.  Indeed, 
the  race  seems  to  be  bereft  of  emotions.  Even  in  those 
people  whose  appearance  indicates  that  the  Indian  blood 
is  but  slightly  mixed  with  that  of  other  races  stolidity 
is  characteristic.  Their  laugh  is  rare  and  mechanical, 
and  their  expression  of  mental  sufiering  is  at  best  dra- 
matic and  hysterical,  conveying  the  idea  of  being  unreaL 
Their  eloquence  is  mute,  and,  even  in  the  best  class, 
the  few  who  are  accustomed  to  public  speaking  do  not 
disdain  to  use  the  signs  of  their  lower  and  ignorant 
brethren. 

The  sign  shown  in  the  margin,  made 
by  crossing  the  thumb  over  the  index 
finger  and  extending  the  other  three, 
is  presumably  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
is  made  to  implore  divine  protection, 
and  is  made  in  the  same  sense  as  amu- 
lets are  worn  to  protect  against  witches, 
demons,  poisonous  reptiles  and  fero- 
cious beasts.  I  know  a  number  of 
people  whose  fingers  of  both  hands  are 
habitually  in  the  position  when  at  rest. 

Another  sign,  which  presumably  has 
its  origin  in  the  teachings  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  therefore 
bom  of  the  conquest,  is  that  of  supplication.     The  In- 
dians accompany  each  request  by  an  attitude  of  prayer : 


SIGN   OF  THB 
CROSS. 


HBIOHT  or  PLANTS. 


A    REQUEST. 

one  knee  to  the  ground  and  both  hands  joined  as  if  be- 
speaking protection  of  the  person  they  are  addressing. 
The  first  time  one  is  thus  "  adored  "  it  produces  an  un- 
comfortable sensation,  but  one  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  it  in  time  that  if  a  rude  Indian  forgets  to  bow  when 
he  makes  a  request,  one  feels  as  the  militia  lieutenant 
does  the  day  after  dress  parade  when  the  members  of 
his  company  pass  him  without  saluting. 
Thanks  for  a  present  are  expressed  by  grasping  the 
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article  received,  and  rapidly  moving  it  once  toward  the 
giver,  as  if  it  were  a  partial  effort  to  return  the  gift,  or 
by  crossing  the  arms  on  tlie  chest,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 


INDICATING  AN  OBJECT. 


GOOD   DAY. 


resting  near  the  shoulders  and  the  body  slightly  bowed 
forward — a  sort  of  salaam. 

The  ordinary  greeting  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious sign.  To  wish  a  good-day  the  Indian  crosses  his 
arms  on  his  chest,  at  the  region  of  the  lower  ribs,  and 
inclines  the  body  slightly  toward  the  person  saluted. 
Some  amplify  this  sign  by  slightly  projecting  either  of 
the  legs  backward. 

Precision,  exactitude  and  all  of  their  attributes  are 
foreign  to  this  peculiar  people.  They  cannot  give  a 
definite  answer  to  the  simplest  question,  but  content 
themselves  and  each  other  with  what  to  the  foreigner  is 
most  distressing  vagueness.  This  is  particularly  shown 
by  the  sign  they  use  for  indicating  an  article,  a  person 
or  a  direction.  If  asked  the  road  to  a  certain  place — if 
asked  to  point  out  anything — they  silently  project  their 
lips,  and,  slightly  elevating  their  heads,  maintain  them 
in  tliat  position  until  the 
inquirer  has,  after  seve- 
ral failures,  selected  the 
road,  article  or  person 
indicated,  and  then  be- 
comes aware  that  he 
^  has  guessed  correctly  by 
our  aboriginal  retract- 
ing his  lips  and  drop- 
ping his  head  to  its 
original  position.  Lu- 
dicrous and  even  serious 
errors  are  frequently  the 
result  of  this  sign,  but 
to  a  people  so  essentially 
conservative,  experience 
is  no  teacher. 

Of  the  estimated  5,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral America,  over  3,500,000  are  Indians,  whose  customs, 
clothing,  food  and  language  have  not  changed  a  particle 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  which  have  been  so 
fraught  with  disaster  for  them ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  most  intelligent  among  them  foresee  an  utter 
annihilation  of  their  race  as  a  consequence  of  their 
strict  conservatism,  they  view  their  national  and  indi- 
vidual death  with  that  stolidity  wliich  is  their  main 
characteristic.  Those  who  claim  that 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  Span- 
iards, who  conquered  the  country, 
found  a  high  state  of  civilization,  are 
content  to  blame  them  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  positive  character  of 
the  aboriginals. 

Negation  or  doubt  is  expressed  by 
elevating  the  index  finger  and  mov- 
ing it  slowly  before  the  face,  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  emphasis 
with  which  the  negation  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  For  "Yes"  there  is 
no  sign. 

A  sign,  which  in  a  mea- 
sure carries  with  it  an 
evidence  of  its  meaning, 
is  made  by  projecting  the 
hand  vertically  and  de- 
scribing a  segment  of  an 
arc  with  it,  so  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  motion 
has  the  internal  margin 
pointing  downwards. 
This  means  :  "  I,  he,  she, 


NBUATION. 


WILL  KETdRN   SHORTLY. 
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it,  we  or  they  will  return  shortly. "  A  companion  sign  to 
this  means  '*  wait, "  and  it  is  made  by  the  extended  palm 
elevated  to  about  the  level  of  the  ear  and  pressed  slightly 
against  vacancy,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  an 
Anglo-Saxon  school-boy  will  admonish  another  to  *'  va- 
moose." 

If  the  "good -by"  sign  of  the  Central  American 
Indians  were  a  complete  key  to  peculiarities,  it  might 
be  perhaps  accepted  as  an  indication  that  they  are  in- 


tellectually still  in  their  infancy,  for  their  mode  of  leave- 
taking  is  much  like  the  Caucasian  baby's  "  tata"  as  it 
lifts  its  little  hand  and  half  flexing  its  fingers  twirls 
them  before  its  face.  This  sign  is  used  by  aU  classes  of 
people  here,  but  as  in  colloquial  Spanish  the  word 
^' Adios"  is  both  "Hello"  and  "So-long,"  it  is  used 
also  as  a  greeting.  With  the  aborigines,  however,  this 
twirling  of  the  fingers  has  maintained  its  original  sole 
meaning  of  farewell. 

"When  an  Indian  wishes  to 
express  his  desire  for  food,  or 
endeavors  to  convey  the  idea 
that  some  person  or  animal 
is  eating,  he  erects  his  thumb, 
extends  his  Joined  fingers  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  palm, 
and  while  they  point  to  his 
mouth  he  moves  them  up 
and  down.  In  an  extended 
sense  this  is  his  sign  by  which 
he  invites  you  to  partake  of 
his  ever  frugal  board,  and 
woe  to  him  who  for  the  first 
time  endeavors  to  appease 
nature's  cravings  with  the 
tortiUa  and  frijoles  of  these 
countries. 

If  the  eating-sign  is  easily 
comprehended  by  a  vivid  im- 
agination, the  drinking  sign 
is  not.  It  is  made  by  ex- 
tending the  thumb  and  fifth 
finger  and  closing  the  others. 


STINGINESS. 


The  hand  held  thus  is  made  to  describe  a  short  curve 
downwards,  and  with  the  thumb  pointed  to  the  mouth. 

An  odd  sign  is  used  to 
express  stinginess  on  the 
part  of  the  person  addressed 
or  of  a  third  party.  The 
speaker,  or  rather  gesticula- 
tor,  strikes  the  elbow  with 
the  hand.  One  short,  strong 
blow  is  considered  eloquent 
enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Another  uncompliment- 
ary sign  is  made  by  pressing 
one  arm  to  the  side,  extend- 
ing the  forearm,  separating 
the  fingers  and  rapidly  con- 
tracting them.  The  person 
to  or  at  whom  this  sign  is 
made  is  to  be  considered 
dishonest,  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  meum 
and  tuum. 

The  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  Central  Ame- 
rican Indian  does  not  extend  to  a  contempt  of  filthy 
lucre,  except  among  those  who,  like  the  Lacandones  or 
Lacantunes,    live  without    the 
pale  of  civilized  contact.    All' 
others,  to  indicate  wealth,  when 
referring  to   any  one,   slightly 
curve  the  middle,   fourth  and 
fifth  fingers  upon  the  palm  and 
close  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
as  if  encircling  a  large  coin. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  excessive 
sentimentality  to  designate  the 
prevailing  element  of  these  coun- 
tries as  sadness.     Certainly  jol-  wealth. 
lity  and  bonhommie  do  not  exist 

except  under  the  infiuence  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  and 
generally  a  joke  falls  flat  and  is  not  understood. 

And  now  the  reader  has  but  one  more  sign  to  learn  to 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sign  language 
of  the  Central  American  Indians.  Place  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  behind  the  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  and  jerk 
the  hand  suddenly  forward,  thus  producing  a  slight 
scratching  sound  as  the  thumb  nail  passes  over  their 
edge.  This  is  a  sign  of  marked  approbation,  meaning 
very  good,  delicious,  ver>'  pretty,  or  very  pleasing,  ac- 
cording to  the  person  or  the  thing  intended  to  be  quali- 
fied. Ferd.  C.  Valbntinb,  M.  D. 


APPROBATION. 


^7>jjr^^^;^.J;:^^jl^|r:Xl>PT^0V^ 


"  r>TKT  is  matter  out 
of  pl!ict%"  quoted  Uncle 
ITarry,  in  one  of  his  er- 
ratic e  p  i  5>  1 1  e  f^  which 
Jack  jind  .Jill  always 
rend  with  interest  if  not 
profit.  '*  When  you  find 
anything  thtit  seems 
unclean  or  oftenj^ive  in 
any  part  of  yonr  house, 
remembei'  thi^ :  the 
fault  b?  not  in  the  thing 
itself,  hut  in  your  ig- 
norant or  thoughtless 
management.  There 
i^n^t  a  nmt<»rial  thing 
in  the  univer;*e,  what- 
ever its  name  or  charac- 
ter! Stic  q u ali  t i es  may 
be;  notaflauntLngweed 
nor  an  unseen  miasma- 
tic vapor,  which  is  not 
created  for  some  good  and  wise  purpose.  It  is  for  us  to 
learn  those  purposes.  The  grand  secret  of  safe  and  com- 
fortable living  lies  in  keeping  yourself  and  everything 
about  you  in  the  right  place.  I  hear  much  of  the  dangers 
and  annoyances  that  arise  from  modem  plumbing.  I  am 
not  surprised  by  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wonder  they 
are  not  more  numerous  and  fatal,  since  nothing  is  more 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  comfort  and 
health  than  our  relations  to  our  *  modem  conveniences.' 
Instead  of  disposing  of  what  are  incorrectly  called  waste 
materials  according  to  nature's  modes,  we  persist  in 
defying  her  examples  and  her  laws  even  after  we  fully 
understand  them,  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  adding  to  our 
own  ease,  luring  upon  ourselves  untold  calamities. 
*  Earth  to  earth'  is  a  mandate  that  cannot  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  The  infinite  laboratories  of  nature  wel- 
come to  their  crucibles  all  the  strange  and  awful  ele- 
ments which  we  fail  to  comprehend  and  against  which 
we  wage  a  futile  warfare.  If  all  these  miscalled  '  wastes' 
that  we  find  so  hurtful  and  offensive  when  out  of  place 
in  and  around  our  homes  could  be  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth  the  moment  they  seem  to  us 
worthless,  they  would  be  at  once  changed  to  life-giving 
forces,  out  of  which  forms  of  freshness  and  beauty  would 
arise  to  fill  us  with  delight.  They  are  willing  to  serve 
us  whenever  we  give  them  an  opportunity.  The  one 
direct  and  infallible  mode  of  doing  that  is  to  put  them 
in  the  gi-ound  before  they  have  a  chance  to  work  us  in- 
jury. If  we  bury  them,  or,  rather,  plant  them,  they 
will  bring  forth,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hun- 
dred fold. 

*''Tt  is  my  impression  that  sewers  were  originally  in- 
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ventpd  by  the  evil  one-  He  couldn't  drag  men  down  to 
hi^  dominions  last  enough,  so  he  moved  a  portion  of  his 
e>itate  to  this  ])lanet,  and  ]&^t  it?^  true  character  should 
be  discovered,  buried  it  under  paved  fitreetsand  flowery 
parks.  We  might  eaf^ily  and  tjuietly  put  these  crude 
materials  into  convenient  reeeptaeles,  to  be  carried 
where  thry  will  bles^s  the  world  hy  making  two  ears  of 
corn  grow  where  one  grew  before.  This  we  could  do, 
each  one  for  oun^ elves,  or  roi^re  advantageou5?ly  by  co- 
operating with  one  anotlier.  We  are  too  waste ful,  too 
indolent,'  loo  ignorant.  Tempted  by  the  invisible  sewers 
we  impriJ^on  the?^  misplaced  and  itiharmonious  elements 
for  a  time  in  leiid  or  iron  pii}es,  while  Ibey  grow  more 
hostile,  occassional ly  escaping  hy  violence  or  stealth  into 
our  chambers,  and  then  with  many  nice  contrivances 
and  much  perishable  machinery  we  try  to  wash  them 
away  with  a  bucket  of  water.  Not  to  carry  tliem  w-here 
tbey  will  do  any  good,  not  to  put  them  out  of  existence, 
but  Mmply  to  hide  them  ;  to  send  them  out  of  our  im- 
mediate sights  and  very  likely  into  some  greater  mis- 
chief. The  system  is  radically  wrong,  and  while  many 
of  its  existing  evils  may  be  averted,  they  cannot  all  be 
removed  till  we  make  our  attacks  from  a  different  base. 
Improving  sewers,  like  strengthening  prison  walls,  is  a 
good  thing  if  the  institutions  remain ;  to  prevent  the 
need  of  maintaining  them  would  be  better  stilL  Three- 
fourths  of  the  solid  wastes  that  proceed  from  human 
dwellings — scraps  of  food,  waste  paper,  worthless  vege- 
tables, worn-out  utensils,  bones,  weeds,  old  boots  and 
shoes,  whatever  unmanageable  and  unnamable  rub- 
bish appears — ought  to  be  at  once  consumed  by  fire,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  cremating  furnace  should  be  found 
in  every  house.  A  similar  trial  by  fire  would  reduce  a 
large  part  of  the  liquids  and  semi-liquids  to  solid  form 
to  be  also  consumed,  and  the  rest,  absorbed  by  dry  earth 
or  ashes,  could  easily  be  transported  to  the  barren  fields 
that  await  the  intelligence  and  power  of  man  to  trans- 
form them  into  blooming  gardens. 

*'  Of  the  usual  modes  of  bringing  water  to  our  houses 
to  wash  away  these  things  I  know  but  little,  because 
there  is  but  little  to  be  known.  Complications  and  mys- 
teries are  not  to  my  taste.  I  find  no  satisfaction  in 
overthrowing  a  man  of  straw,  and  am  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  rival  claims  of  patentees  and  manu- 
facturers, except  as  they  promise  good  material,  faithful 
workmanship  and  moderate  prices. 

"  The  one  thing  needful,  if  we  adopt  the  hydraulic 
method  of  carrying  away  these  waste  substances,  is  a 
smooth  cast-iron  pipe  running  from  the  ground  outside 
the  house  in  through  the  lower  part  and  up  and  out 
through  the  roof.  It  should  be  open  at  both  ends,  and 
so  free  from  obstruction  that  a  cat,  a  chimney-swallow 
or  a  summer  breeze  could  pass  through  it  without  diffi- 
culty.    I  would,  however,  put  screens  over  the  open 
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ends  to  keep  out  the  cats  and  the  swallows.  The  puri- 
fying breezes  should  blow  through  in  summer  and  win- 
ter without  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  promote  their  cir- 
culation I  would,  if  possible,  place  the  pipe  beside  a 
warm  chimney.  Yet  if  the  air  it  contains  should  some- 
times move  downward  it  will  do  no  special  harm  ;  any- 
thing is  better  than  stagnation.  Into  this  open  pipe, 
which  should  be  not  only  water-tight  but  air-tight 
through  its  entire  length,  all  waste-pipes  from  the  house 
should  empty  as  turbid  mountain  torrents  pour  into  the 
larger  stream  that  flows  through  the  valley.     (Fig.  1.) 

Now,  unless  the 
upward  draught 
through  this  large 
pipe  is  constant  and 
strong,  you  will  see 
at  once  that  the  air 
contained  in  it — 
which  we  must  treat 
as  though  it  were  al-v 
ways  poisonous — ► 
would  be  liable  to 
come  up  through 
these  branches  into 
the  rooms,  where 
they  stand  with  open 
mouths  ready  to 
swallow  whatever  is 
poured  into  them. 
It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  build  dams 
across  them  that  will 
allow  water  to  go 
down  but  prevent 
air  from  going  up. 
These  dams  are 
called  'traps.'  They 
are  intended  to  catch 
only  hurtful  ele- 
ments that  might 
seek  to  intrude.  It 
often  happens  that 
those  who  set  them 
get  caught,  for  they 
are  not  infallible. 
Whatever  the  form 
or  patent  assumed  by  these  water-dams,  they  amount  to 
a  bend  in  the  pipe  filled  with  water.  (Fig.  2.)  Some- 
times a  ball  or  other  form  of  valve 
|/^j  is  used,  but  the  water  is  the  main- 
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Theoretically,  this  is  the  whole 
ry  of  safe, 'sanitary ' 
A  large  open  pipe  kept 
and  free  as  possible,  into 
which  the  smaller  drains  empty, 
these  smaller  drains  or  waste-pipes 
having  their  mouths  always  full 
and  being  able,  so  to  speak,  to  swal- 
low in  but  one  direction.  Every- 
thing can  go  down  ;  nothing  can  come  up.  That  all 
these  pipes  shall  be  of  sound  material,  not  liable  to  cor- 
rosion ;  that  the  dift'erent  pieces  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed shall  be  tightly  joined  ;  that  they  shall  be  so 
firmly  supported  that  they  will  not  bend  or  break  by 
their  own  weight,  or  through  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  subject,  and  that  they  shall  be, 
if  not  always  in  plain  sight  at  most  only  hidden  by  some 
coYering  easily  removed,  are  points  which  the  common- 
est kind  of  common  sense  would  not  &il  to  observe. 
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"  Practically  there  are  weak  spots  in  the  system,  even 
if  plumbers  were  always  as  honest  as  George  Washing- 
ton— before  he  became  a  man,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon — 
before  he  became  discouraged.  A  water  barricade,  un- 
less it  is  as  wide  as  the  English  Channel,  is  not  a  safe- 
guard against  dangerous  invasion.  A  slight  pressure  of 
air,  as  every  boy  blowing  soap  bubbled  can  show  you, 
will  force  a  way  through  a  basin  full,  and  the  same  thing 
would  happen  if  there  should  chance  to  be  a  backward 
current  of  air  through  these  pipes,  with  this  difierence, 
that  while  the  soap  bubbles  are  harmless  beauties  these 
may  be  filled  with  the  germs  of  direful  diseases.  Still 
another  danger  to  which  this  light  water-seal  is  exposed 
is  that  a  downward  rush  of  water  may  cause  a  vacuum 
in  the  small  pipes,  somewhat  as  the  exhaust  steam 
operates  the  air-brakes,  and  empty  the  trap,  leaving  . 
merely,  an  open  crooked  pipe.  Both  these  weak  points 
may  be  strengthened  by  a  breathing  hole  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  small  pipe  below  the  trap.  This  must,  of 
course,  have  a  ventilating  pipe  of  its  own,  which,  to  be 
always  effectual,  should  be  as  large 
as  the  waste-pipe  itself.     (Fig.  3.) 

"Now,  if  the  water  that  fills 
these  traps  and  stops  the  open 
mouths  of  the  drains  were  always 
clean  there  would  be  no  further 
trouble  from  this  source.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not,  and  although  con- 
stant watchfulness  might  keep  it 
so,  the  safety  that  only  comes  from 
eternal  vigiliance  is  an  uncomfort- 
able sort  of  safety — if  we  have  too 
much  of  it  life  becomes  a  burden. 
This  particular  ill  might  be  reme- 
died by  some  contrivance  whereby 
the  upper  ends  of  the  waste-pipes 
should  be  efiectually  corked — not  simply  covered,  but 
(xyrkcd  as  tightly  as  a  bottle  of  beer— at  all  tinies  except 
when  in  actual  use.  This  would  doubtless  be  more 
troublesome,  but  indolence'  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
our  woes :  our  labor-saving  contrivances  bring  upon^  us 
our  worst  calamities!  Even  this  thorough  closing  of  the 
outlet  of  wash-basins  and  bath-tubs  as  they  are  usually  , 
made  would  be  of  little  avail,  for  they  are  furnished  with 
an  'overflow'  (Fig.  4),  through 
which  exhalations  from  the  trap 
would  rise,  however  tightly  the 
outlet  might  be  sealed.  It  is  also 
customary  and  doubtless  wise, 
considering  our  habit  of  doing 
things  so  imperfectly  the  first 
time  that  we  have  no  confidence 
in  their  stability,  to  place  large 
basins  of  sheet-lead  under  all  plumbing  articles,  lest 
from  some  cause  they  should  '  spring  a  leak '  and  dam- 
age the  fioors  or  ceilings  below  them.  One  strong  safe- 
guard being  better  than  two  weak  ones,  I  would  dis- 
pense with  the  '  overflow '  and  arrange  so  that  when 
anything  ran  over  accidentally  the  lead  basin  or  '  safe '  • 
should  catch  the  water  and  carry  it  through  an  ample 
waste-pipe  of  its  own  to  some  inofiensive  outlet.  This 
would  perhaps  involve  setting  the  plumbing  articles  in 
the  most  simple  and  open  fashion — which  ought  always 
to  be  done.  '  Cabinets',  cupboards,  casings  and  wood 
finish,  no  matter  how  full  of  conveniences,  or  how  ele- 
gantly made,  are  worse  than  useless  in  connection  with 
plumbing  fixtures,  which,  for  all  reasons,  should  stand 
forth  in  absolute  nakedness.  They  must  be  so  strongly 
and  simply  made  that  no  concealment  will  be  necessary. 

"One  more  danger  closes  the  list,  so  far  as  the  sys- 
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tern  is  concerned.  Even  if  the  water  in  the  traps  is 
clean  and  inoffensive  it  will  evaporate  quickly  in  warm 
weather,  and  then  the  prison  door  is  open  again.  This 
adds  another  vigil  which  we  can  never  lay  aside  if  we 
must  have  plumbing  and  water  traps.  The  burden  may 
be  somewhat  lightened — since  we  are  prone  to  forgetful- 
ness  as  stones  to  fall  downward — by  using  traps  made 
of  glass  and  leaving  them  in  plain  sight. 

''  In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  main  drain  must  be  protected  frova  the  ini- 
quity of  the  sewer  or  cesspool  to  which  it  runs  by  an- 
other trap,  or  dam,  just  below  the  open  pipe  that  admits 
fresh  air  from  outside  the  house  (Fig.  5),  and  also,  as  I 


have  before  remarked,  that  the  system  is  wrong.  Tlie  ris- 
ing tide  of  civilization  will  some  time  wash  it  all  away." 
"Uncle  Harry's  notion  of  reform,"  said  Jack,  after 
the  long  letter  had  been  read,  "  seems  to  be  to  blow  the 
universe  to  pieces  and  then  put  it  together  again  on  a 
new  and  improved  plan.  It  strikes  me  we  had  better 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  and  try  to  straighten  the  evils 
we  know  something  about  rather  than  invent  new  ones. 
If  we  had  begun  on  that  track  and  tried  to  utilize  the 
waste  materials  on  strictly  economical  principles,  per- 
haps by  this  time  our  methods  and  machinery  would 
have  been  so  far  perfected  that  the  real  or  imaginary 
evils  of  modem  plumbing  would  not  have  existed.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  throw  away  all  we  have  accomplished 
and  begin  again." 


"  That  is  a  part  of  the  price  paid  for  progress,"  said 
Jill.  *'  Stage  coaches  are  useless  when  steam  appears, 
and  locomotives  must  go  to  the  junk  shop  when  elec- 
tricity is  ready  to  be  harnessed.  But  I'm  afraid  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  pioneers,  and  I'm  sure  the  neighbors 
are  not  ready  to  co-operate.  We  must  still  'go  by 
water,'  and  the  important  question  is  where  to  send  the 
lower  end  of  the  main  drain.  There  is  no  sewer  in  the 
street,  and  a  cesspool  is  an  atrocity  worthy  of  the 
darkest  ages.  The  only  safe  thing  appears  to  be  the 
sub-surface  irrigation  plan,  for  which,  fortunately,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  on  our  lot.  This  comes  very  near  to 
Uncle  Harry's  notion  of '  earth  to  earth '  in  the  quick- 
est time  possible.  If  we  do  it  and  accept  the  architect's 
suggestion  in  the  plan  of  the  house  we  shall  be  reasona- 
bly safe  from  that  most  mysterious  of  all  modem  foes 
— sewer  gas." 

*'  I've  forgotten  the  architect's  suggestions ;  in  fiu;t, 
I  don't  believe  my  head  is  quite  equal  to  housebuilding 
with  all  the  latest  notions.  When  my  house  was  built 
I  just  told  the  carpenter  to  get  up  something  stylish  and 
good,  about  like  Judge  Gainsboro's.  He  showed  me  the 
plans,  I  signed  the  contr9<;t,  and  that  was  the  whole  of 
it.  I  supposed  a  house  was  a  house.  Now,  before  the 
new  house  is  begun,  I'm  like  Dick  Whittington  in  the 
days  of  his  poverty — I've  no  peace  by  day  or  night." 

"Poor  fellow  I" 

"  I  shudder  to  think  what  it  will  be  when  the  house 
is  feirly  under  way.  I  can  see  five  hundred  different 
things  at  once,  but  when  each  one  has  five  hundred 
sides  and  we  get  up  into  the  hundred  thousands,  I  begin 
to  feel  dizzy.  Uncle  Harry  has  settled  the  plumbing 
question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  so  far  as  first  principles 
are  concerned,  but  who  will  tell  us  what  kind  of  pipes 
and  trimmings  and  bowls  and  basins  and  traps  and  plugs 
and  stops  and  pedals  and  pulls  and  cranks  and  pistons 
and  plungers  and  hooks  and  staples  and  couplings  and 
brakes  and  chains  and  pans  and  basins  and  tanks  and 
floats  and  buoys  and  strainers  and  safes  and  bibbs  and 
tuckers  we  are  to  adopt  ?  If  I  should  consume  midnight 
oil  during  a  full  four  years'  course  at  a  college  for  plumb- 
ers I  should  still  find  myself  just  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge." 

£.  C.  Qabdnsr. 


A  WORK  has  lately  been  completed  by  M.  Civiale 
which  is  praised  by  the  French  Academy  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  terms.  A  description  has  been  given  in 
the  London  Times,  which  shows  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  labor.  M.  Civiale  '*  aimed  at  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  Alps  on  a  new  plan,  involving  large  use 
of  photography.  A  preliminary  study  satisfied  him  that 
the  central  mass  of  the  Alps  and  the  chains  diverging 
into  Germany,  Austria  and  France  might  be  divided 
into  forty-one  districts,  such  that,  taking  a  central  sta- 
tion in  each,  at  sufficient  height,  one  might  obtain  pho- 
tographic panoramas  of  the  whole.  The  plane  of  com- 
parison— or  ideal  surface  on  which  the  author  distributed 
his  stations — is  over  8000  leet  in  altitude  ;  and  in  some 
cases  he  had  to  climb  more  than  10,000  feet,  taking,  of 
course,  apparatus  with  him — a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  which,  in  ten  years,  M. 
Civiale  has  successfully  carried  out.  It  was  often  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  instruments  on  account  of  the  wind.  The 
line  of  sight  once  rendered  horizontal  in  all  directions, 


M.  Civiale  proceeded  in  each  case  to  take  photographs 
in  fourteen  different  directions.  These  were  afterward 
carefully  joined.  Such  panoramas  furnish  at  once  the 
plane  of  mensuration,  the  relief  and  the  picturesque  as- 
pect of  the  countr}'.  In  another  section  of  his  work  M. 
Civiale  deals  with  details.  He  traversed  the  valleys  and 
photographed  natural  geological  sections,  snow  limits, 
landslips,  roches  motUonnee^y  glaciers  with  their  crevasses 
and  moraines,  cols,  and  so  on — all  tliat  is  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  the  engineer  and  the  tourist.  Six  hun- 
dred plates  are  devoted  to  these  details,  and  the  views 
given  are  pronounced  remarkably  good.  In  addition^ 
M.  Civiale  gives  much  interesting  information  in  his 
journal ;  he  even  rectifies  the  orthography  of  place 
names  and  furnishes  some  historical  details  ;  also  a  cata- 
logue of  altitudes,  mostly  determined  by  himself.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  commission  that,  in  ftiture  time,  it  may 
be  possible,  by  superposing  panoramic  views  taken  from 
the  same  stations  on  those  of  M.  Civiale,  the  amount  and 
character  of  secular  demolition  may  be  estimated." 


By  ALBION  W.  TOUEOEE, 


Author  of  "A  Pool's  Errand/*  •«Fig8  and  Thittlet,"  "Bricks  Without  Straw,"  "John  Eax,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HARGROVE'S   QUARTER. 

Merwyn  Hargrove  was  of  a  notable  if  not  famous 
ancestry.  His  father,  St.  John  Hargrove,  was  one  of 
the  most  deserving  officers  of  the  infant  navy  of  our 
young  republic.  His  family  was  of  the  old  colonial 
day,  and  their  plantation,  bordering  on  one  of  the 
sounds  that  indent  the  Southern  coast,  had  long  been 
noted  for  the  hospitality  and  sturdiness  of  successive 
generations  of  the  rugged  English  stock  who  had  become 
possessors  of  many  a  square  mile  of  alternate  swamp 
and  intervening  level,  long  before  the  third  George  had 
trouble  with  his  Occidental  dependencies. 

On  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  inland  lake,  and  within 
bow-shot  of  one  of  those  deep  and  narrow  streams  that 
lazily  wind  in  and  out  among  the  gray-bearded  trees 
that  line  its  banks,  and  loiter  about  the  arching  roots 
of  the  surrounding  cypresses  «;«»  if  they  had  forgotten 
which  way  they  should  run,  stood  the  old  family  man- 
sion. Twenty  miles  away,  across  a  shallow  bay,  and 
beyond  a  low  range  of  hills  through  which  a  narrow 
channel,  known  as  Hargrove's  Inlet,  gavQ  a  dangerous 
passage  in  and  out,  the  Atlantic  showed  a  long,  low 
Ime  of  lazily-bursting  waves  in  fair  weather,  and  in 
storm  a  mile  in  width  of  yeasty  billows  that  left  stretches 
of  bare  sand  between  pursuer  and  pursued,  as  they 
chased  each  other  inward  toward  the  line  of  shifting 
hills  which  the  ocean's  wrath  had  piled  up  to  defeat 
its  progress.  The  Sound — a  river  balked  of  its  will  and 
spreading  itself  up  and  down  the  coast  for  half  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  search  of  an  outlet — was  barely  a  mile 
away.  The  water  of  the  lake  and  of  the  shallow  wells 
dug  here  and  there  upon  the  plantation,  was  sweet, 
though  not  without  a  yellowish  tinge  and  a  flavor  that 
spoke  of  the  swamp  and  the  cypress.  The  land  was 
of  astonishing  fertility,  a  black,  loamy  sand,  lying  just 
above  the  water  level,  full  of  peaty  fibre  which  burned 
like  punk  if  it  happened  to  take  fire  in  the  dry  summer 
time,  and  told  the  story  of  its  creation  as  plainly  as  if 
written  with  a  pen.  Out  of  the  marshy  shore  the  sea 
had  builded  its  own  barriers.  The  sandy,  undulating 
ridges  had  once  been  barren  hills  like  those  that 
stretched  along  the  shore  beyond.  The  reedy  levels 
had  been  transformed  to  rich  alluvial  beds.  The  pris- 
oned river  had  thrust  itself  between  the  ridges  in  search 
of  an  outlet.  The  tributary  streams  had  followed  the 
same  windings.  The  swamp  had  come  and  fenced  the 
waters  from  the  land  with  its  clinging  growth.     Then  it 
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caught  the  sands  with  its  rootlets ;  balked  the  winds 
with  its  yielding  branches ;  crowded  back  the  sea  and 
staked  off  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  With  the  water 
in  the  estuaries  it  fought  a  constant  warfare  until  deep, 
dark  channels  only  were  left  to  them.  What  the  sea 
threw  up  in  scorn  the  earth  received  gladly  and  trans- 
formed into  an  impassable  bulwark  against  the  assault 
of  her  enemy. 

Here,  early  in  the  history  of  our  country,  one  Dobson 
Hargrove  had  fixed  his  habitation,  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  region,  was  thenceforth  known  as  "Har- 
grove's Quarter"  ;  none  knew  by  what  right,  and  he 
did  not  care.  It  was  vaguely  understood  *' sixty-nine 
miles  wide  from  sea  to  sea  "  had  been  given  to  one  of 
England's  nobles  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  realm,  to 
hold  forever,  subject  only  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  *'  twelve 
ears  of  Indian  com  and  twelve  choice  beaver  skins  for 
the  royal  robes."  This  principality  unquestionably 
included  the  tract  on  which  the  original  Hargrove  first 
made  settlement.  But  there  were  few  at  that  time  to 
report  the  trespass,  and  fewer  still  who  cared  whether 
the  King's  favorite  or  the  King's  yeoman  enjoyed  the 
soil.  So,  year  after  year,  the  occupancy  of  Hargrove 
extended.  Despite  its  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  situation  was  not  one  to  attract  neighbors. 

It  was  a  minutely  divided  delta.  Between  swamps 
and  channels  and  estuaries,  where  the  balked  tide  rose 
and  fell  almost  imperceptibly,  lay  arable  levels  of  sand 
and  peat  which  had  once  been  the  bottoms  of  lagoons. 
Here  and  there  a  little  bank  of  crumbling,  sand-mixed 
clay  showed  above  the  level — the  foundation  of  some 
old-time  bar,  behind  the  shelter  of  which  the  waves  had 
deposited  the  sandy  tribute  of  ages.  The  cypress  and 
the  water  oaks  held  the  swamps  and  borders  of  the  chan- 
nels. The  pines  grew  dense  and  close  above  the  sandy 
reaches  that  lay  between.  Some  scrubby  oaks  and  dog- 
woods crowned  the  rare  banks  of  clay.  The  channels 
were  many  and  devious ;  the  sand}^  reaches  narrow. 
The  com  was  gathered  with  batteaux.  Broad  ditches 
joined  the  inlets  and  made  the  roadways  of  the  Quarter. 

The  log  house  which  Hargrove  built  commanded  the 
little  lake  which  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
trough  in  which  it  lay  had  been  burned  out  by  fire,  and 
the  clayey  filter  through  which  its  waters  came  kept 
them  sweet  and  fresh.  Year  after  year,  the  squatter 
"  took  in"  more  and  more  of  the  pine  levels,  and  by 
implication  extended  his  sway  over  the.  swamps  and 
estuaries  that  intervened.     A  few  cattle  occupied  an 
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enormous  range.  He  waged  war  on  the  wild  beasts 
that  disputed  his  dominion,  and  the  barriers  he  built 
against  them,  in  time,  were  transformed  into  muniments 
of  title  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself  could  not 
overthrow.  This  sturdy  English  settler  could  not  have 
helped  being  a  fisherman  and  a  hunter.  * 

On  the  point  which  jutted  into  the  sound,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  narrow  river  that  ran  by  the  Quarter,  had  been 
an  Indian  fishing  camp  of  much  repute  among  the  abo- 
rigines. Indeed,  for  almost  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  Hargrove  settled  at  the  Quarter,  they  were  wont  to 
come,  even  from  the  mountains,  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward,  in  the  season  when  the  shad  and  herring 
ran,  to  catch  and  dry  their  stores  and  market  the  win- 
ter's peltry.  The  woods  were  as  full  of  game  as  the  waters 
of  fish,  and  the  settler  was  too  wise  a  man  to  waste  his 
time  in  cultivating  a  soil  that  supplied  nearly  all  his 
wants  without  labor.  The  little  that  he  grew  was  for 
luxury  rather  than  need.  It  was  only  when  he  became 
the  owner  of  slaves  that  the  hunter-fisherman  was  trans- 
formed into  a  planter. 

Little  by  little  the  dug-out  in  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  visit  the  settlements  up  the  river  and  along  the  coast 
grew  into  a  more  pretentious  craft.  A  clumsy  shallop 
took  its  place,  and  this  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  sloop  not 
overly  trim  in  her  rig  but  whose  lines  displayed  the  skill 
of  her  northern  builder,  and  whose  performances,  both 
on  the  doubtful  wateiis  of  the  sound  and  in  the  roughest 
seas  outside  the  bar,  soon  made  her  master's  name  justly 
famous  in  the  coastwise  traflic  of  the  day.  Before  the 
third  generation  had  been  gathered  to  their  ikthers 
"  Hargrove's  Quarter"  had  become  a  busy  hive.  The 
owner's  sloop  had  grown  to  be  a  little  fleet  that  plied 
back  and  forth  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  settle- 
ments of  all  the  Southern  colonies — ^sometimes  engaged 
in  legitimate  traffic  but  more  frequently  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  laws  of  the  realm.  Then  it  was  that  they  be- 
came not  only  navigators  but  cultivators,  too.  Slaves 
were  cheap  in  the  Indies,  often  indeed  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  shrewd  Carolinian  not  only  found  his  advan- 
tage in  introducing  the  new  laborers  upon  the  mainland, 
but  thereby  also  secured  an  abundant  supply  for  himself. 
The  Quarter  became  a  barracoon  which  supplied  the 
planters  who  dwelt  along  the  river  above.  Overseers 
and  drivers  and  an  array  of  subordinates,  who  did  his 
will  ashore  and  afloat,  gathered  about  the  occupant  of 
the  Quarter,  so  that  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  sent 
the  king's  officers  to  dispossess  the  intruder,  to  spoil  his 
improvements  and  to  tear  down  the  house  he  was  build- 
ing of  bricks  brought  from  France  by  way  of  Martinique, 
they  found  a  host  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  came  away 
the  worse  for  the  afiray  they  had  provoked.  The  bucca- 
neer planter  was  ready  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had 
taken  without  leave»  Then  the  powers  that  were  be- 
came his  enemies.  For  a  time  he  even  was  an  outlaw 
by  formal  proclamation  of  the  judges  of  the  assize,  held 
far  enough  away  to  be  safe  from  his  reprisals — though 
it  is  reported  that  once,  in  a  jolly  mood,  he  found  two  of 
the  king's  judges  crossing  the  sound,  and  compelled  them 
and  their  attendants,  the  peripatetic  barristers  of  that 
day,  willy-nilly  to  come  aboard  his  sloop,  brought  them 
to  the  Quarter,  and  kept  them  for  a  week's  carouse,  dur- 
ing which  the  rum  of  St.  Croix  flowed  by  the  tierce  and 
the  wine  of  Madeira  by  the  tun.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
his  sloop  took  them  by  night  to  the  town  where  they 
should  have  entered  an  appearance  a  week  before, 
and  they  were  left  asleep  upon  the  porch  of  the  Ordinary, 
to  awake  in  the  morning  dazed  with  their  long  debauch, 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  confess  their  delinquency,  and  so 
unable  to  account  for  their  absence.     This  very  delay 


was  afterwards  solemnly  recounted  as  one  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  colonists  averred  that  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  king's  servants.  Tales  of  wrecks 
and  spoils  are  told  to  this  day  of  the  owner  of  Hargrove's 
Quarter.  It  was  believed  that  sometimes  on  the  Span- 
ish Main  his  vessels  carried  the  black  flag.  A  strange, 
rough  company  gathered  around  him.  Half  the  popu- 
lation of  two  or  three  neighboring  towns  were  really  his 
retainers.  Every  squatter  in  the  piney-woods  was  a  spy 
in  his  pay  and  interest.  No  bailiff*  could  come  nigh 
by  land  or  water  without  warning  being  given  of  his 
approach.  When  he  went  into  the  towns  he  had  a  fol- 
lowing about  him  that  forbad^e  his  arrest  "  Hargrove 
of  Hargrove's  Quarter"  would  probably  have  been 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  some  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
men-of-war,  had  not  the  opportunity  occurred  for  him 
to  exchange  the  role  of  a  buccaneer  for  that  of  the  pa- 
triot. 

That  the  Hargroves  grew  rich  goes  without  say- 
ing. Every  time  that  one  of  their  staunch  little  coasters 
drove  her  smutty  nose  through  the  chopping  waves  of 
the  tortuous  inlet  that  made  through  sand-hills  and  surf 
just  below  the  long,  low  cape  that  masked  the  entrance, 
and  was  warped  to  her  hidden  berth  in  the  narrow  river 
that  flowed  by  the  "  Quarter,"  it  brought  new  stores  <rf 
wealth.  They  were  not  merchants,  yet  they  bought 
and  sold  for  half  the  planters  round  about.  The  rivei« 
and  the  sounds  were  then  the  sole  highways  between 
these  low-lying  principalities.  The  dug-out  and  the  bat- 
teau  brought  produce  and  took  away  merchandise  to  the 
"  up-country."  Even  the  sea  was  in  league  with  them. 
If  argosies  foundered  upon  the  coast,  the  best  of  all  the 
waves  cast  up  found  its  way  to  their  storehouses.  Strange 
stories  are  yet  told  in  the  cabins  of  the  "sand-hill- 
ers"  and  **  hog-hunters"  in  the  piney-woods,  of  a  horse 
that  was  trained  to  bear  a  lantern  up  and  down  the 
rolling  dunes  that  formed  the  cape,  when  the  storm 
drove  to  the  northwestward,  to  lure  passing  ships  upon 
the  breakers.  Perhaps  men  whispered  ft  to  each  other 
at  that  time,  but  they  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  ma9> 
ter  of  Hargrove's  Quarter.  Some  may  have  disapproved 
his  methods^  but  few  hesitated  to  profit  by  them.  If 
the  wine  he  sold  was  rich  and  old  they  asked  not  how 
it  came  into  his  possession.  If  tea  was  cheaper  on  the 
inland  river  bank  than  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  they 
did  not  discuss  the  cause.  If  his  rum  and  molasses 
were  of  the  best  quality  they  did  not  ask  to  see  his  in- 
voices. 

The  Quarter  grew  populous,  but  it  was  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  master.  He  built  no  docks ;  he  invited 
neither  partnership  nor  competition.  The  cypress-lined 
river  still  hid  his  craft,  which  rarely  came  or  went  by 
day,  and  only  stayed  to  discharge  and  receive  their  car- 
goes. They  belonged,  nominally,  to  other  ports.  They 
traded  between  city  and  city.  They  were  simple  coasters 
beyond  the  bar.  They  ran  in  and  out  without  making 
any  entry  in  the  log  of  the  variation  from  the  accus- 
tomed track.  It  was  an  easy  thing.  There  were  few 
to  watch  and  few  to  go  astray  in  those  days.  The 
wind's  wings  were  the  swiftest  messengers  then  known 
upon  the  earth.  Twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  the 
highway  from  the  South  to  the  already  more  boisterous 
and  adventurous  North  crossed  the  river,  whose  swollen 
sur£a.ce  made  the  sound.  Couriers  sometimes  came  ex- 
press to  Hargrove's  Quarter  by  that  route,  taking  boat 
at  the  town.  Gentlemen  left  their  carriages  sometimes,^ 
and  came  in  the  same  way  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  The 
little  lake  lay  in  the  heart  of  a  wondrously  fertile  plan- 
tation now.  Road  there  was  none  leading  into  this 
checkered  domain.     The  driver's  horn  mustered  slaves 
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by  the  hundred  when  he  wound  it  at  daylight.     There 
was  hunting  and  fishing  and  lavish  hospitality. 

Yet,  despite  their  power,  the  Hargroves  were  not  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  the  planter  aristocracy  whose 
residences  dotted  the  river  banks  above,  though  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  could  show  a  tithe  of  his  substance. 
After  a  while,  there  came  a  time  when  this  feet  galled 
the  hereditary  prince  of  the  ' '  Quarter. ' '  He  determined 
to  conquer  his  neighbors  as  his  ancestors  had  conquered 
the  obstacles  that  beset  them.  3o  his  only  son  was 
educated  to  be  a  gentleman.  He  was  sent  to  travel 
through  New  England.  He  made  the  voyage  to  Europe. 
The  revenues  of  the  Quarter  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posaL  His  lavish  hand  and  cultivated  manner  obtained 
him  entrance  to  homes  and  hearts.  The  semi-feudal 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  received  him.  He  became  fa- 
miliar with  that  strange  group  of  democratic  exclusives, 
whose  burning  eloquence  held  the  Southern  settlements 
to  a  movement  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  develop- 
ment, but  which  grew  as  naturally  out  of  the  animating 
impulse  of  the  Northern  colonies  as  the  flower  comes 
from  the  bud.  Away  from  his  home,  the  young  Har- 
grove was  welcomed  by  the  best  and  esteemed  of  alL 
At  home  he  was  only  the  heir  of  the  Quarter — the  son 
of  old  Nathaniel  Hargrove,  the  hard-working,  hard- 
drinking,  hard-headed  master  of  princely  revenues,  but 
of  ill  repute. 

From  his  son  the  fether  caught  the  fever  of  the  time. 
The  thought  that  was  working  like  yeast  in  the  hearts 
of  the  colonists  just  suited  his  adventurous  spirit.  To 
defy  power  of  any  sort  was  to  him  a  luxury.  All  at 
once  he  became  a  leader.  When  a  meeting  was  held  a 
hundred  miles  away  to  consider  what  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were,  and  what  remedies  ought  to  be  adopted, 
he  summoned  his  henchmen  and  appeared  upon  the  day 
appointed  at  the  head  of  a  following  so  considerable 
that  the  officers  who  were  commissioned  to  disperse 
the  assembly  counted  it  the  part  of  prudence  not  to 
interfere. 

When  the  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  his 
sloops  was  lying  in  the  Delaware,  and  when  the  Decla- 
ration was  signed,  his  son  sent  him  word  by  sea  and 
Jefferson  sent  couriers  by  land  to  announce  the  great 
event.  From  that  hour  Hargrove's  Quarter  lost  its  evil 
name.  Patriotism  sanctified  both  its  surroimdings  and 
its  antecedents.  Interest  and  inclination  ran  hand  in 
hand.  Successful  rebellion  meant  tg  the  Hargroves  se- 
curity of  title  and  undoubted  position.  The  best  fami- 
lies of  the  colony  were  nearly  all  rebels,  many  from 
motives  hardly  less  questionable  than  his.  They  were 
all  outlaws  together,  and  he  was  most  esteemed  who 
could  do  most  to  promote  the  common  imlawful  end. 
The  practical  sagacity  and  boldness  of  the  master  of  the 
Quarter  made  him  a  leader  in  their  counsels.  The  son 
trod  the  quarter-deck  of  a  letter  of  marque.  The  change 
was  more  apparent  than  real.  What  the  rakish  coaster 
was  reputed  to  have  done  before  the  privateer  now  did 
openly.  There  were  many  adventures  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  son  was  captured  and  confined  in  the  prison- 
ship  at  New  York.  One  privateer  was  cast  upon  the 
beaich  as  she  sought  to  make  the  inlet  heavily  laden  with 
spoils.  Tarleton  burned  the  Quarter.  The  slaves  died 
by  the  score  of  a  strange  sickness  that  broke  out  among 
them.  Yet  Nathaniel  Hargrove  never  feltered.  He  gave 
as  long  as  he  had.  Then  he  pledged  his  credit,  which  was 
almost  unlimited.  The  new  government's  promises  to 
pay  were  never  dishonored  by  his  non-acceptance. 
Robert  Morris  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his 
sturdy  co-operation  with  him  in  maintaining  the  sinking 
credit  of  the  infant  nation. 


When  the  war  ended  he  lia<i  great  store  of  Continental 
currency,  a  good  title  to  the  lands  he  had  held  before  by 
sufferance,  a  burden  of  debt,  and  unbounded  faith.  Pa- 
triotism had  not  paid  so  well  as  his  old  trade,  but  he 
was  not  discouraged.  He  began  at  once  to  rebuild  the 
Quarter.  He  bought  new  ships  and  began  to  trade 
again  with  the  Indies.  His  son  had  won  fame  and  died 
in  the  prison-hulks.  His  grandson,  though  only  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  had  been  with  Paul  Jones  on  the  Bon 
Hovime  Richard  and  shared  his  captain's  glory.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  rehabilitate  his  shaken 
fortunes.  The  new  States  were  not  swift  to  offer  reme- 
dies to  the  creditors.  Nathaniel  Hargrove  shirked 
nothing.  He  believed  in  the  dingy  paper  piled  up  in 
boxes,  and  barrels  even,  in  the  rude  cabin  that  served 
him  for  an  office.  When  it  finally  became  worthless  by 
express  repudiation,  his  hope  feiled  and  his  heart  broke. 
He  died,  leaving  the  Quarter  to  his  grandson,  greatly 
reduced  in  acreage  and  sadly  encumbered  with  honest 
debt. 

St.  John  Hargrove,  when  he  thus  became  the  heir  of 
the  shattered  fortunes  of  his  family,  had  just  donned 
the  uniform  of  the  navy  of  the  young  republic.  His 
pay  was  meagre,  but  the  prospect  of  glory  was  bright 
Already  another  war  was  imminent.  He  left  the  Quar- 
ter in  charge  of  an  agent  to  redeem  itself.  When  he 
was  thirty-five,  he  had  seen  service  in  every  sea,  risen  to 
a  captaincy,  married  a  young  wife  in  a  Nort]iem  city, 
and  sailed  away  to  return  no  more.  A  year  afterward, 
when  the  widow  went  South  to  take  possession  of  her 
dower  in  the  Quarter,  she  bore  a  son  in  her  arms  whom 
she  had  christened  Merwyn,  alter  his  uncle  who  had 
died  in  the  prison-ship  during  the  war  for  liberty. 

Chastine  Elverson  was  a  Quaker  orphan  of  small  es- 
tate and  of  a  soft  and  tender  beauty,  when  she  left  the 
Meeting  to  marry  that  son  of  Belial,  St.  John  Hargrove, 
the  red-handed  officer  of  a  man-of-w4r  and  reputed 
owner  of  vast  estates  and  countless  hosts  of  slaves  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  Perhaps  her  husband  knew 
nothing  of  this  magnifying  of  the  Southron  into  a  na- 
bob, which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  North, 
and  which  led  her  almost  unconsciously  to  suppose  her- 
self the  wife  of  a  magnate  rather  than  a  poor  officer  whose 
fortune  was  his  sword.  Perhaps  he  hesitated  to  disturb 
her  silly  dream.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  undeceive 
her.  It  is  true  he  did  tell  her  he  had  no  living  rela- 
tives ;  that  the  old  plantation  was  terribly  run  down, 
and  that  he  liad  not  seen  it  in  ten  years.  What  he  did 
not  tell  her  was  that  he  had  pinched  and  saved  all  he 
could  from  his  pay  as  a  naval  officer  to  discharge  the  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage  that  hung  over  it.  So  the  young 
widow  was  greatly  disappointed  when  she  came  to  view 
the  place  her  fancy  had  pictured  as  the  seat  of  a  luxury 
such  as  the  bleak  North  could  hardly  match.  The  agent 
who  had  lived  at  the  Quarter  hai  done  little  else.  The 
incumbrances  that  overhung  the  estate  had  grown 
greater  rather  than  less.  Her  own  little  dowry  and  the 
modest  pension  allowed  her  would  do  little  toward  dis- 
charging the  debts  that  rested  on  it,  but  to  this  task  she 
addressed  herself  with  the  utmost  devotion,  for  her  son's 
sake.  She  had  the  shrewdness  and  self-reliance  of  her 
sect  and  people,  and  saw  in  the  Quarter  possibilities 
which  its  founder  had  not  discovered. 

Colonel  Peter  Eighmie,  who  owned  a  plantation  a 
little  up  the  river,  heard  of  this  Quixotic  resolution  of 
the  fair  young  widow,  and,  after  many  sneers  at  her 
folly,  concluded  to  go  and  give  her  his  advice,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "  send  her  back  to  her  people,  where  she  be- 
longed." In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  had  him- 
self conveyed  to  the  Quarter,  and  found  the  lady  he  sought 
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supervising  some  repairs  she  was  having  made  in  order 
to  render  habitable  for  herself  and  immediate  family  a 
part  of  the  unfinished  mansion  the  old  patriot  had  be- 
gun. The  Colonel  was  past  forty,  long  a  widower  and 
childless.  The  widow  was  twenty-four,  and  verj'  fair. 
The  Colonel's  mission  was  one  of  pure  charity.  He  had 
never  seen  his  oew  neighbor,  and  only  thought  of  her  as 
a  young  woman  who  was  going  to  do  a  foolish  thing. 
It  was  not  the  claim  of  a  vain,  boasting  plantation  life 
to  be  called  patriarchal.  The  man  who  for  years  had 
swayed  the  destinies  and  cared  for  the  woes  and  ills  of 
scores  of  human  beings,  became  accustomed  to  looking 
after  all  his  vicinage  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  this  plantation  king  that  there  could  be  any 
impropriety  in  the  step  he  was  taking,  nor  did  he  dream 
that  the  foolish  woman  would  for  a  moment  think  of  re- 
jecting his  counsel.  He  went  to  scold  her  as  he  would  a 
wayward  daughter,  and  expected  her  to  obey  with  equal 
readiness.  Yet  as  he  came  briskly  up  from  the  old  neg- 
lected landing,  and  saw  her  standing  in  the  soft  autumn 
sunshine  directing  the  workmen  with  a  quiet  resolution 
in  her  young  face,  he  was  smitten  with  unconscious  re- 
spect for  the  fair  dunce  he  had  come  to  reprove.  He 
advanced,  however,  and  addressed  her  courteously,  in- 
troducing himself  by  name. 

"  Ah,  then  you  are  my  neighbor,  though  you  do  live 
miles  away  ?  I  am  so  glad,  for  it  is  getting  to  be  lonely 
already,  though  the  people  on  the  plantation  have  been 
very  kind,"  was  her  reply  to  his  greeting. 

"  You  do  mean  to  live  here,  then  ?'*  The  Colonel 
drew  down  his  heavy  brows  and  bent  his  deep  gray  eyes 
upon  her,  as  though  she  liad  committed  a  deadly  sin  by 
thus  presuming  to  contravene  his  will  even  before  know- 
ledge of  its  terror. 

''Oh,  yes,"  nervously;  "I  hope  to  get  it  habitable 
before  spring." 

"You've  plenty  of  money,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  Just  enough  to  fix  up  a  little  and 
furnish  supplies  for  the  next  year." 

*' You've  got  niggers,  and  stock,  and  boats,  and  all 
that's  needed  for  a  plantation  that  hasn't  fed  its  hands, 
or  hardly  more,  in  twenty  years  ?" 

"Bless  me,  no  sir  ;  but  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  has 
agreed  to  advance  me  something  on  the  crop,  and  I  hope 
to  get  through  somehow." 

"  Yes — ^}'es,"  sententiously.  "  So  you  will — someJww, 
Do  you  know,  madame,  that  this  plantation  can't  be 
made  to  bread  the  hands  necessary  to  work  it  for  the 
next  five  years  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  it !"  she  said  starting  and  look- 
ing across  the  lake,  incredulously,  yet  not  without  per- 
turbation.    "  Surely,  it  cannot  be  true." 

"  Cannot,  eh  ?  Madame,  will  you  please  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  Colonel  Eighmie's  character  for  truth ;  and 
while  you  are  at  it,  perhaps  you  may  as  well  ask  what 
he  knows  about  running  a  plantation." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  quickly,  sending 
her  great  brown  eyes  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  his  face. 
"  I  know  already  that  you  must  be  both  honest  and 
capable,  or  you  could  not  be  Colonel  Eighmie  of  Mallow- 
banks." 

"Thanks,  madame,"  he  answered  gravely,  bowing  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  earnest  compliment,  "  I  believe 
I  have  earned  the  reputation  you  have  heard.  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  ma'am,  and  came  here  to  ad- 
vise you  for  your  own  good." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,"  she  replied,  "I  shall  be  very  glad 


to  have  your  advice  in  redeeming  my  son's  inheri- 
tance.'' 

"Meaning  this  old  run-down  plantation,  I  reckon?" 
sarcastically. 

"Of  course,"  quietly. 

"  How  much  is  the  mortgage  ?" 

"About  twenty  thousand  dollars,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  madame,  it  will  take  twenty 
thousand  more  to  make  it  sell  for  that  money." 

"Well  ?"  she  said  quietly,  as  she  looked  away  from 
his  face  across  the  little  lake  to  the  scraggy,  half-grown- 
up fields,  which  years  of  neglect  had  spread  where  thrift 
and  neatness  once  had  been. 

"  Well  ?"  he  echoed  in  surprise.  "Well  ?  Are  you 
going  to  undertake  such  a  task  ?" 

"  I  have  twenty  years  to  do  it  in,"  she  answered  ab- 
sently, still  looking  across  the  lake  as  if  she  saw  the 
changes  she  would  make,  and  beheld  her  son  entering 
upon  his  unincumbered  heritage.  "  It  will  be  twenty 
years  before  he  will  come  of  age,  and  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  in  that  time,  even  little  by  little." 

Her  look  grew  fixed  and  hard  as  she  spoke — more  to 
herself  than  to  her  listener.  The  fair  young  cheek 
seemed  to  lose  something  of  its  bloom ;  her  lips  shut 
close,  and  her  hands  clasped  each  other  tightly,  as  she 
thus  consecrated  her  life  to  a  harsh  duty. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  He  read 
the  fixed  look  of  self-sacrifice  upon  her  face,  and  removing 
his  hat,  he  said  in  a  voice  full  of  respectful  homage  : 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,  you  are  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
You  will  do  it;  and  it  is  worth  doing.  Allow  me  to 
place  my  poor  services  at  your  disposal." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  brightly  extending  her 
hand  in  frank  recognition  of  his  sincerity.  "Then 
please  tell  me  wliat  1  ought  to  do  first." 

"By  all  means,  change  its  name." 

"  Why  ?    Hargrove's  Quarter  is" — 

"A  poor  name  to  conjure  with,"  he  interrupted. 

"  But  what  difference  does  it  make  ?" 

"  Your  son's  inheritance  will  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  if  it  has  a  good  name.  It  takes  time  to  change  the 
style  of  a  plantation,  and  in  this  country  it  is  best  done 
when  a  change  of  ownership  occurs." 

"You  think  I  should  mark  ray  coming  by  giving  the 
Quarter  a  new  name." 

"It  will  be  of  great  aid  in  what  you  have  under^ 
taken.  The  power  to  name  presupposes  the  power  to 
hold  and  control.  Your  neighbors  will  esteem  you  all 
the  more  highly  for  it." 

"I  see  ;  but  what  shall  it  be  called  ?" 

"  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  give  names  de- 
scriptive of  some  incident  attending  their  first  sojourn." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  looking  up  into  his  kind, 
strong  face.     Then  she  said  : 

"The  first  good  thing  the  place  has  brought  me  is 
your  friendship,  sir.     Might  I  call  it  'Amity '  ?" 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  madame,"  said  the 
Colonel,  bowing  low,  with  a  hint  of  a  flush  upon  his 
face  at  this  unexpected  reply.  He  was  unaccustomed 
to  the  directness  which  marked  her  Quaker  breeding. 

So  the  young  heir  was  brought  out  from  one  of  the 
cabins  where  he  had  been  left  in  care  of  a  nurse ;  the 
mother  held  him  up ;  the  Colonel  steadied  his  little 
hand  as  it  poured  a  wine-glassful  of  water  on  the  soil, 
and  with  much  quiet  mirth  the  plantation  was  re- 
christened  "Amity  Lake." 

And  such  it  remains,  even  to  this  day. 
[to  be  continued.] 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Can  Five  and  Three  make  Two? 

Thb  modem  man  ought  to  be  deeply  interested  in  an 
article  published  in  the  North  American  Beview  for  August, 
and  written  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Elliott.  Ostensibly  it  is 
addressed  to  women,  and  is  on  the  subject  of  their  work 
and  wages,  but  actually  it  concerns  man,  as  it  places 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  his  hands,  and  relieves  wo- 
man of  the  perplexity  of  decision  and  the  anxiety  of  self- 
support. 

Mr.  Elliott  starts  with  the  assumption  that  there  are  cer- 
tain ancient  and  natural  occupations  for  women.  Among 
these  are  weaving,  spinning,  making  clothes  and  cooking. 
Machineiy,  however,  has  totally  destroyed  most  of  these 
occupations,  only  cooking  being  left,  and  even  this  is  in 
danger  from  the  public  baker  on  one  side  and  the  co-ope- 
rative cooking  stove  on  the  other.  This  condition  of  affairs 
has  driven  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  unmarried 
women  who,  at  present,  cumber  the  earth  and  embarrass 
legislation,  into  unnatural  and  modern  occupations.  They 
dig  and  split  wood,  they  carry  bricks  and  mortar,  and  so 
become  ugly,  dirty  and  coarse,  and  as  a  consequence  no 
one,  not  even  their  fellow-laborer,  who  possibly  is  also 
ugly,  dirty  and  coarse,  wishes  to  maiTy  them.  Another 
class  goes  to  college.  They  study,  they  become  learned, 
and  are  artists,  doctors,  editors,  lecturera ;  and  the  result 
of  this  course  is  doubly  disastrous  because  these  women 
not  only  iiy'ure  their  own  health  and  so  become  unfit  to 
many  that  robust  creature,  the  modem  man,  but  Instead 
of  adding  to  labor  they  divide  it,  and  so  lessen  the  man's 
income  that  even  if  he  wished  to  marry  he  could  not 
afibrd  it. 

Between  the  extremes  of  digging  and  painting  pictures 
there  is,  however,  a  long  list  of  occupations  upon  which 
men  thrive,  but  none  of  these  are  suitable  for  the  woman. 
If  she  sets  type  she  gets  a  multitude  of  pains  ;  if  she  tele- 
graplis,  her  nervous  system  gives  way  under  the  energy 
and  manipulative  dexterity  required.  She  must  not  work 
on  the  sewing-^pachine,  nor  count  rattans  at  Wakefield. 
A  king  may  sit  in  his  parlor  and  count  out  his  money,  but 
the  woman  who  tries  to  do  it  for  him  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment finds  it  requires  "concentration,  alertness,  con- 
tinual exercise."  All  this  taxes  her,  the  "monotony" 
wearies  her,  and  she  breaks  down. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  quite  right  when  he  observes  that  what 
women  are  not  to  do  is  a  vital  question. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  he  is,  however,  justly  em- 
phatic. He  dreads  education  for  women.  He  says  their 
"keen  criticism  of  men  is  on  the  increase."  He  fears  the 
"  keen  wits  of  women,  sharpened  by  education,  aggi*avated 
by  her  sense  of  implied  inferiority  and  weakness  and  in- 
justice, are  tending  to  make  her  a  disagreeable  companion 
and  an  undesirable  partner  for  life.  Marriage,"  he  adds, 
"is  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous."  Here  he  shows 
a  prophetic  soul  and  sees  the  divine  order,  as  formulated 
by  Mrs.  Tulliver,  is  in  danger,  and  the  intention  of  Provi- 
dence in  matching  men  by  the  women  may  be  overturned. 
Instead  of  her  setting  herself  in  melodious  n  usic  to  his 
words,  she  may  be  as  a  long-metre  tune  to  a  short-metre 
hymn.  If  she  is  educated  there  may  be  too  many  sylla- 
bles of  her. 

So  here  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  In  New  York  alone 
there  are  sixty  thousand  women  engaged  in  the  perni- 
cious and  unnatural  occupation  of  earning  their  own 
living.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  unmarried  are  employed  in  the 
■ame  way,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  of  the  married 
ones.    What  is  to  be  done  ?    Mr.  Elliott's  answer  is  terse 


and  to  the  point.  He  tak^s  no  note  of  the  married  worker, 
but  he  says  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million :  Get 
married,  "be  a  centre  of  social  delights,"  and  let  your 
husband  support  you.  This  we  hold  is  excellent  advice  to 
the  woman,  but  the  question  is  serious  when  it  comes  to 
the  man.  ^ 

It  is  granted  that  the  woman  has  withdrawn  from  all 
paid  occupations,  and,  as  nature  did  not  even  mean  her  for 
a  cook,  this  being  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  has 
been  a  Mrs.  Somerville  and  a  George  Eliot,  there  never 
has  been  a  Mrs  Soyer ;  she  has  also  resigned  the  stove, 
and  socman's  income  is  entirely  intact;  competition  with 
a  weaker  sex  at  an  end,  and  he  has  a  sufficient  income ; 
yet,  are  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  unmaiTied 
men  all  ready  to  step  into  the  breach  ?  If  so,  where  are 
they  ?  They  are  not  in  our  homes,  nor  our  churches ; 
our  census  does  not  recognize  them,  nor  do  they  live  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  olden  times  the  superfiuous  daughter  could  be  put 
into  a  convent ;  in  China,  as  Mr.  Elliott  suggests,  the  diffi- 
culty is  met  by  a  wet  rag  applied  to  the  moutli  in  early  in- 
fancy. Neither  of  these  methods  are  legally  open  to  the 
modem  man,  and  yet,  unless  Mr.  Elliott  is  an  insidious 
emissaiy  from  Utah,  what  else  is  left  ? 

As  we  have  said,  the  situation  is  easy  and  not  without  its 
advantages  to  the  woman,  especially  if  she  does  not  like 
to  eam  her  own  living — but  the  question  is  serious  for  the 
man.  If  the  women  are  to  be  married,  it  is  plain  he  must 
take  his  choice  between  Brigham  Young's  course  and  that 
of  Bluebeard,  and  yet  neither  is  precisely  the  thing.  In 
his  perplexity  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Elliott,  without,  it  must 
be  said,  much  hope  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 


The  present  number  of  Ouk  Continent  presents  an  at^ 
tractive  variety  of  material.  "  Hans  Breitmann,"  in  send- 
ing us  the  quaint  article  published  in  this  number  on 
"The  Redemption  of  the  Tin  Can,"  quaintly  says  :  "All 
over  the  country  my  feelings  have  been  harrowed  up  by 
obsei-ving  the  awful  waste  of  old  tin  cans.  Beyond  those 
which  are  utilized  by  being  tied  to  dogs'  tails,  they  are  ir- 
revocably lost."  Readers  who  have  suffered  the  like  af- 
fliction, and  no  doubt  the  dogs  too,  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Leland  for  his  ai*ticle.  "Hot  Plowshares*'  leads  its 
readers  still  further  into  the  political  history  of  the  time, 
and  further  develops  the  characters  who  lend  life  to  its 
pages.  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  G.  W.  Bungay  con- 
tribute poems,  each  in  the  vein  which  has  gained  popu- 
larity for  their  pens.  "By-Paths  in  Tuscany"  gives  a 
hint  of  the  undiscovered  wealth  of  ancient  Italy.  A  story 
by  Laura  D.  Nichols,  a  paper  on  the  sign  language  by  Dr. 
Ferd.  C.  Valentine,  with  Mr.  Gardner's  delightful  "  House 
that  Jill  Built,"  completes  the  list  of  contributed  articles, 
while  the  editorial  pages  are,  as  usual,  full  of  comment 
and  suggestion  on  passing  events.  The  omission  of 
"  Dust"  this  week  is  due  to  the  lack  of  manuscript,  which 
for  some  reason  has  failed  to  reach  us. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


To  revive  faith  is  more  difficult  than  to  create  it. 

We  canDot  eat  the  fruit  while  the  tree  is  in  bloeeom. 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  others  than  to  be  correct  ourselves. 

True  wisdom  teaches  both  how  to  seize  opportunities  and 
forego  advantages. 

The  hatred  of  one's  enemies  is  the  golden  opportunity  of 
Christian  charity.—/.  L.  R. 
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Sorrows  are  God's  furrows  In  the  heart  where  He  sows  the 
seeds  of  His  grace. 

A  man's  conscience  should  be  quick  like  the  eye  to  see,  and 
like  the  eyelid  to  shut  itself  against  an  evil. 

A  SOCIAL  order  that  makes  place  for  reverence,  conscience, 
self-sacrifice  and  love  is  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.— T.  K.  Beecher. 

I  AM  content  to  leave  my  eternal  future  with  my  heavenly 
Father.  I  am  not  curious  to  know  the  mystic  blessing  of  eternal 
life.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  comprehend  the  awful  mystery  of 
eternal  death. 

A  FAITHFUL  man  will  be  content  that  the  seato  of  eminence 
are  reserved  for  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared,  and  will  And 
in  his  own  deep  and  quiet  contentment  a  reward  more  valuable 
than  fame  or  gold. — Lyman  Abbott. 

The  grass  withers  and  the  flower  fades,  but  beneath  the  brown 
spears  and  the  dried  stems  the  elemental  forces,  tireless  and  re- 
sistless in  their  potent  activity,  wait  in  readiness  to  build  and 
weave  the  innumerable  summers  to  be. — J.  L.  B, 

What  is  woman's  work  in  the  Church  ?  She  thinks,  loves, 
gives,  suffers,  prays  and  persuades.  She  sustains  the  prayer- 
meeting.  She  fills  the  pews;  without  her,  what  a  b^garly 
array  of  emptiness  I  She  sustains  the  music.  She  sustains  the 
Sunday-school.  She  sustains  the  pastor.  If  she  wants  a  larger 
field  let  her  move  the  fence ;  nobody  on  the  other  sider  can 
hinder.  Some  on-looking  patriarch,  under  an  ancient  vine ; 
some  callow  youth,  who  does  not  know  the  great  world's  width, 
may  protest,  but  her  growing  work  will  not  be  disturbed. 

J.  L.  Russell. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


There  comes  at  periodical  intervals  from  all  the  religious  pa- 
pers a  simultaneous,  and,  one  might  also  fancy,  pre-arranged  wail 
over  the  lack  of  interest  in  preaching  and  the  gradual  depletion 
of  congregations.  New  methods  for  filling  churches  are  sug- 
gested from  song  services  up  to  skeletons  of  sermons,  the  use  of 
which  will  result  in  a  better  and  more  attractive  presentation 
than  could  have  come  from  the  unaided  mind  of  the  minister. 

England  seems  to  share  in  the  same  difllculty,  if  a  little  book 
by  Professor  Mahaffey,  "The  Decay  of  Modem  Preaching," 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  may  be  considered  an  indication.  He  has 
discovered  that  the  modern  man  is  impatient  of  preaching,  and 
having  sought  out  the  reason  why,  puts  it  in  exceedingly  tell- 
ing form,  more  by  way  of  stimulus  to  the  preacher  than  of 
apology  for  the  hearer.  The  apostles  had  the  tremendous  van- 
tage ground  of  novelty,  but  the  hearer  of  to-day  has  necessarily 
only  repetitions  familiar  from  childhood,  and  which  have  usually 
lost  all  power  to  hold  the  attention.  The  spread  of  education 
has  made  him  also  often  the  intellectual  equal,  at  times  the  su- 
perior, of  the  preacher.  A  hundred  years  ago  Sunday  meant 
perhaps  the  sole  mental  food  of  the  week,  and  the  congregation 
received  with  an  unquestioning  faitU  the  words  which  they  be- 
lieved came  from  one  wiser  and  better  than  themselves.  That 
day  has  passed,  though  remnants  of  it  are  found  more  fully  in 
an  English  than  in  any  American  congregation.  The  English- 
man likes  uniformity,  and  declines,  as  a  rule,  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit  any  discussion  of  popular  questions.  There,  far  more 
than  here,  the  ministry  is  a  ref\ige  for  the  many  too  dull  to  make 
their  way  in  other  professions,  and  after  a  description  of  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  who  have  been  under  his  own  training  the 
author  adds  :  "  If  it  is  no  wonder  on  the  one  hand  that  such  men 
produce  no  effect  and  bring  preaching  into  disrepute,  on  the  other 
it  is  not  the  least  surprising  that  the  ministry  should  be  regarded 
as  suitable  for  a  stupid  man." 

The  want  of  general  culture,  of  special  training  in  matters  of 
rhetoric  and  of  a  high  ideal  for  personal  life  are  all  adduced  as 
reasons  for  the  decay  of  preaching  as  a  power,  and  the  author 
ends  this  plea  for  better  men  and  better  work  with  a  sentence  as 
applicable  here  as  there  :  "  To  avoid  artificiality,  cant,  manner- 
ism, extravagance,  tediousness,  is  given  not  to  the  ignorant 
amateur  but  to  the  best  and  most  thorough  artist,"  the  moral 
being  that  no  knowledge  can  be  too  great,  no  culture  too  broad 
for  successful  work  in  a  more  and  more  diflScult  field. 

Ha  VINO  read  Professor  Mahaffey's  arraignment  of  the  modem 
preacher  in  England,  one  turns  to  the  consideration  of  American 
methods,  and  is  relieved  to  find  how  much  higher  the  general 
standard  has  reached.    We  have  clerical  harlequins  here  and 


there ;  we  have  also  men  who  have  missed  their  way  and  should 
be  at  plow  or  desk  rather  than  in  the  pulpits  they  make  dreary. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  ministry  in  America  represents  a  higher 
and  higher  type  of  Intellectual  and  of  spiritual  life,  not  in  the 
old  ascetic  sense,  but  in  the  better  one  of  manly  living  the  life  of 
the  day  that  is.  The  volume  Just  issued  by  Fords,  Howard  A 
Hulbert,  New  York,  of  "  Sermons,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
from  1878 — '74,  is  an  exponent  of  the  best  in  religious  thought. 
Twenty-six  sermons  from  **  Religion  in  Daily  Life,"  to  **  Keeping 
the  Faith,"  all  with  the  ring  of  Christian  manhood,  the  keen 
common  sense,  the  tender  sympathy  and  understanding  that 
more  and  more  characterize  the  spoken  words  of  this  representa- 
tive American.  There  are  the  faults,  not  purely  American,  of 
diffuseness,  occasionally  slip-shod  construction,  and  a  little  reck- 
lessness of  statement,  but  apart  from  this  the  volume  may  sund 
as  the  f^uit  of  ripened  thought  and  experience,  and  holding  both 
help  and  inspiration. 

In  Darwin *8  study  of  earth-worms  the  interest  was  chlefiy  in 
the  methods  of  the  student  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  long 
experiment.  In  the  latest  work  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ^*  Ants, 
Bees  and  Wasps,"  the  forty-third  volume  In  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s 
International  Scientific  Series,  price  $2,  there  is  the  same  inte- 
rest, but  added  to  it  is  the  fact  of  an  almost  human  personality 
attaching  itself  more  esp)ecially  to  ants,  which  seem  to  the  author 
only  inferior  in  intelligence  to  man.  In  his  introductory  chapter 
he  writes  :  *^  The  anthropoid  apes  no  doubt  approach  nearer  to 
man  in  bodily  structure  than  to  any  other  animals ;  but  when  wa 
consider  the  habits  of  ants,  their  social  organization,  their  large 
communities  and  elaborate  habitations,  their  roadways,  their 
possession  of  domestic  animals,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  slavey 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to 
man  in  the  scale  of  intelligence."  The  observations  recorded 
cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  it  took  so 
long  but  that,  with  all  the  multifarious  duties,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  Sir  John,  it  could  have  been  as  speedily  accomplished. 
The  book  is  a  contribution  not  only  to  comparative  psychology 
but  to  comparative  sociology  also,  and  while  having  all  the  grace 
and  finish  of  style  which  distinguish  the  author  and  insure  the 
reading  of  everything  from  his  pen,  it  is  of  greatest  value  also  to 
the  student  of  both  these  phases  of  scientific  thought  and  re- 
search. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


WiLKiE  Collins'  new  novel  has  the  rather  peculiar  title  of 
"  Heart  and  Science,"  and  is  a  story  of  the  present  time. 

The  Burlingtorif  a  London  magazine  of  almost  inconceivable 
dryness  and  dreariness,  is  to  be  altered  and  improved,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  TTie  Century, 

The  memoir  of  Ole  Bull,  written  by  his  wife,  is  to  contain 
several  engravings  from  photographs  which  show  the  violinist's 
method  of  holding  his  instrument. 

**  English  Men  of  Letters"  having  had  a  series  to  them- 
selves, a  new  one  is  promised  on  English  Women  of  Letters,  the 
editor  of  which  will  be  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  the  biographer  of 
Poe. 

Another  phase  of  the  International  Copyright  difficulties 
comes  up  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  English  publishers  of  the  **  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  American 
publishers  from  reproducing  the  articles  written  for  the  work  by 
American  writers. 

The  summer  success  is  evidently  **  A  Reverend  Idol,"  the  de- 
mand being  so  great  that  the  publishers  oan  hardly  keep  pace 
with  it.  Miss  Noble  has  already  planned  for  other  novels,  and, 
sustained  by  unexpectedly  cheering  copyright  returns,  can  af- 
ford to  disregard  criticism. 

At  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Dante  Gabriel  RossetU,  the  ^IS. 
and  sketch-book  of  William  Blake,  owned  by  him,  brought  the 
sum  of  $525.  Four  unbound  numbers  of  Tfu  Oenn,  the  noted 
pre-Raphaelite  magazine,  were  bought  by  a  collector  for  |S0, 
while  Mr.  Swinburne's  **  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  given  by  the 
author  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  was  sold  for  $165. 

"  Cooper,"  by  Professor  Lounsbury,  will  be  the  next  volume 
in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series.  William  Gilmore 
Sims  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable,  Mr.  Aldrich  is  upon 
N.  P.  Willis,  and  Colonel  Higginson  is  dealing  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  though  illness  has  seriously  delayed  his  work.     Doe  of 
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the  most  notable  numbers  of  the  series  wiil  be  Mr.  Loweirs  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 

HowBLLS  is  the  first  author  whose  novels  can  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  guide-books,  but  that  they  are  so  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  this  summer  been  published  in  paper  covers 
and  for  a  low  price,  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance  '*  and  "  Theft- 
Wedding  Journey  "  being  in  the  hands  of  all  young  people  going 
over  the  same  ground,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  year 
of  their  use  in  this  way. 

Mb.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  whose  "  Atlantis  "  went  through 
five  editions,  has  just  finished  a  book,  semi-scientific  and  semi- 
mystical,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  what  are  called  the 
"drift-deposits  "  are  not  the  result  of  ice-action,  but  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  earth  with  a  comet.  He  argues  also  that  man  before 
the  drift  was  civilized  to  a  degree  that  his  successors  have  never 
attained.  "  Ragnarok ''  is  the  title  and  the  Harpei-s  will  be  the 
publishers. 

Thb  London  Academy  announces  that  the  American  reader 
prefers  modem  French  fiction  to  any  other,  and  adds  :  "  Transla- 
tions of  the  more  celebrated  works  of  French  novelists  are  pub- 
lished in  rapid  succession,  and  apparently  find  a  ready  sale.*' 
This  is  only  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  English  habit  of  taking 
for  granted  any  affirmation  made  as  to  American  characteristics, 
whether  anything  Is  known  of  them  or  not,  the  facts  in  this  par- 
ticular case  being  that  Americans  have  a  decided  disrelish  for 
translations  of  modern  French  fiction,  as  American  publishers 
have  found  to  their  cost. 

A  PLBASAHT  glimpse  of  Longfellow  comes  from  Bret  Harte, 
who  saw  him  twelve  years  ago>  and  who  speaks  of  the  poet's 
deep,  soft  baritone,  which  flowed  on  with  **  kindly  criticism, 
gentle  philosophy,  picturesque  illustration  and  anecdote.  As  I 
was  the  stranger,  he  half-earnestly,  half-jestlngly  kept  up  the 
roU  of  grulde,  philosopher  and  friend,  and  began  an  amiable  re- 
view of  the  company  we  had  just  left.  As  it  had  comprised  a 
few  names,  the  greatest  in  American  literature,  science  and  phi- 
losophy, I  was  struck  with  that  generous  contemporaneous  ap- 
preciation which  distinguished  this  Round  Table,  of  whom  no 
knight  was  more  courtly  and  loving  than  my  companion.  It 
should  be  added  that  there  was  a  vein  of  gentle  playfulness  in 
his  comment,  which  scarcely  could  be  called  humor,  an  unbend- 
hig  of  attitude  rather  than  a  different  phase  of  thought  or  turn 
of  sentiment,  a  relaxation  from  his  ordinary  philosophic  earnest- 
ness and  truthfulness.  Tet  no  one  had  a  quieter  appreciation 
of  humor,  and  his  wonderful  skill  as  a  raeontettr  and  his  opu- 
lence of  memory  justified  the  sajrlng  of  his  friends  that  no  one 
ever  heard  him  tell  an  old  story  or  repeat  a  new  one.'' 


MIGMA. 

ScNATOR  Morton,  of  Indiana,  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
colossal  statue,  the  work  of  Franklin  Simmons,  the  sculptor. 

Mrs.  Lanotrt  will  receive  (500  a  night,  with  all  the  expenses 
of  herself  and  maid,  during  her  one  hundred  nights  in  America. 

The  first  Siamese  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  will  be 
Prince  Prisdang,  who  has  been  living  for  sometime  in  England, 
and  who  has  just  received  his  credentials. 

Mr.  Lton  Platfair  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
commeDdlng  in  the  warmest  terms  the  former's  conduct  In  the 
chair  during  the  difi9cult  time  when  the  Crimes  Bill  was  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  English  people,  who  still  bewail  the  loss  of  Jumbo,  are 
not  comforted  by  the  announcement  from  Mr.  Bamum  that  the 
big  pachyderm  Increases  the  receipts  of  his  show  by  from  $2500 
to  $4000  daily. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  he  thinks  the  Irish  business  much  worse 
than  the  Egyptian,  and  the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons worse  than  either. 

Mr.  Spuroeon,  whose  confidence  In  his  own  judgment  does 
not  leasen  with  years,  announces  that  the  history  of  philosophers 
is  the  history  of  fools,  and  that  one  Bible  promise  outweighs  all 
the  philosophical  statements  of  all  times. 

Mr.  Osborn,  the  United  States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, is  the  recipient  of  a  very  handsome  token  of  its  gratitude 
for  the  services  rendered  by  him.     It  is  presented  by  the  city  of 


Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  a  heavy  shield  of  solid  silver,  the  design 
of  the  ornamentation  having  been  prepared  for  it  by  Gustave 
Dor^,  and  representing  peace  and  concord. 

Louise  Michel,  the  famous  French  Socialist,  is  unceasingly 
busy.  At  present  she  is  organizing  strikes  In  the  South  of 
France  and  lecturing  three  times  a  day  from  town  to  town,  trav- 
eling hundreds  of  miles  weekly,  with  no  stoppage  on  Sundays 
either  of  speech  or  travel. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  announced  by  the  Journal  de  Parit  to  be 
devoting  all  his  energy  at  present  to  plans  for  the  overthrow 
of  republicanism  in  France.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  labored 
ever  since  1870  to  promote  and  strengthen  it,  considering  demo- 
cratic rule  as  more  quieting  in  its  effects  than  monarchical,  and 
more  likely  to  keep  down  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  people. 

A  FRIEND  of  Henry  James,  Jr.  gives  currency  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  given  the  real  ending  of  "  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady.''  Reproached  for  its  ambiguity,  he  seemed  at  first  rather 
gratified,  but  on  being  urged  to  give  the  truth,  replied,  "  Why, 
Isabel  went  back  to  Rome,  and,  without  seeing  her  husband, 
went  to  the  convent,  where  she  had  left  Pansy  Osmond,  and  be- 
came a  nun.''  The  many  who  have  decided  that  she  finally  mar- 
ried Caspar  Goodwood  will  hardly  relish  this  solution  of  difficul- 
ties. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  genius  and  spirit  are  held 
to  represent  national  characteristics  and  tendencies  as  perfectly 
to-day  as  in  the  past  should  have  failed  till  now  to  receive  one  of 
the  memorials  which  have  sprung  up  In  all  directions  to  one  and 
another  prophet  who  sharc^l  the  fate  of  prophets  while  alive. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  Rabelais,  who,  though  scholar, 
satirist,  clergyman  and  physician,  has  remained  unrecognized 
until  within  a  few  months.  On  July  2  a  statue  of  him,  by  the 
Sculptor  Robert,  was  unveiled  at  Chinan,  in  Touraine,  where  he 
was  bom,  but  not  a  solitary  eminent  representative  of  French 
literature  or  science  was  present,  peasants,  local  dignitaries  and 
a  few  army  officers  forming  the  assembly. 
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HELEN  CAMPBELL. 


American  Manners. 


**  Of  course,  they  are  the  worst  in  the  world.  They  must  be, 
else  we  shouldn't  have  such  a  dreadful  name.  And  I  think  my- 
self, what  with  servants'  impertinence  and  the  way  you  get 
spoken  to  in  stores,  that  there  hasn't  one  word  too  much  been 
said." 

"  The  servants  are  foreigners." 

**  Oh,  well,  they  don't  begin  it  till  they  have  been  here  a  month 
or  two  and  seen  how  we  go  on.  And  we're  getting  worse  and 
worse,  you  know.  Gentlemen  used  to  get  up  for  ladies  in  the 
•horse-cars,  and  now  they  sit  still ;  actually  don't  even  look  up. 
Then  the  children  are  perfect  cubs  and  make  life  a  burden  if 
they  come  near  you.  There  is  only  a  very  small  circle  in  which 
you  find  delicate  courtesy  and  real  high  breeding,  and  these 
people,  of  course,  have  lived  abroad  and  found  out  where  their 
deficiencies  are.  It  Is  a  positive  luxury  to  feel  and  see  the  defe- 
rence of  a  German  bow.  It  has  more  flavor  even  than  a  French 
one.  Imagine  a  bow  from  a  loose-jointed  Yankee  !  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  average  one  would  go  through  it  to  save  himself  from 
hanging." 

"  Then  you  have  lived  abroad,  and  so  realized  personally  the 
superiority  of  foreign  manners  ?" 

There  was  a  little  sparkle  in  Mrs.  Blossom's  eye  as  she  spoke 
in  her  gentle  little  way  to  the  very  elegant  and  bejeweled  neighbor 
who  found  more  satisfaction  than  she  gave  in  her  frequent  calls. 
I  listened  with  interest,  for  Mrs.  Blossom,  painfully  mixed  as  she 
occasionally  Is  on  household  questions,  has  very  distinct  and 
well-defined  opinions.  She  hesitates  a  little,  for  her  pretty, 
girlish  shyness  is  not  all  gone ;  but,  if  a  conviction  is  touched, 
there  Is  Instant  response,  and  always  one  that  rings  true.  She  is 
popular  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  find  her  parlor  an  excellent 
post  of  observation,  and  seldom  go  there  without  obtaining  some 
new  view  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  some  fresh  light  on  the 
hostess'  character.  I  listened  now  with  Interest,  for  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Brown  fiushed  a  little  and  laughed  uneasily  as  she  an- 
swered : 

"I?    Why,  no,  I  can't  exactly  say  I  have;  only  having  my 
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cousins  there  so  long,  and  hearing  everything  iVom  them,  you 
know  ;  and  then  reading  foreign  Journals,  as  Mr.  Brown  does  so 
constantly,  of  course  we  get  the  tone  of  thought ;  and  then,  you 
know,  our  best  novelists  are  all  violently  opposed  to  American 
tendencies  and  manners.'' 

**  I  have  had  a  little  experience,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom  quietly, 
as  Mrs.  Brown  paused,  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  piling  up  of 
authorities.  "  I  was  at  school  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  a  year 
at  each,  and  then  after  a  few  months'  travel  we  were  in  and  near 
London  nearly  a  year.  I  felt  exactly  as  mother  did  when  we 
came  home — that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  a 
woman  is  as  honored  or  as  safe  as  in  the  United  States ;  and 
while  I  know  we  do  inelegant  things,  we  are  not  brutal  or  heart- 
less or  hopelessly  stupid.  The  poorest  American  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  do  you  a  service,  and  would  resent  as  an  insult  the 
offering  of  a  fee  that  English  or  foreigner  alike  would  be  insulted 
if  you  did  not  offer." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  so,"  Mrs.  Brown  said,  uneasily. 
^*  What  I  mean  is,  that  an  American  never  pays  any  small  atten- 
tions or  courtesies." 

**  But  indeed  he  does,"  Mrs.  Blossom  returned.  **  Here  is  a 
letter  that  came  half  an  hour  ago  from  Aunt  Mary,  who  went 
alone  to  San  Francisco  from  Boston,  and  says  there  was  not  a 
mile  of  the  journey  that  she  did  not  receive  every  necessary  and 
a  great  many  quite  unnecessary  attentions  from  gentlemen  on 
the  train  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  will  probably 
never  see  again." 

*^  Of  course,  she  was  stylishly  dressed,  and  that  made  a  differ-* 
ence." 

**  She  is  a  Quaker,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  quietly.  '*  She  does 
not  wear  a  scoop  or  dress  in  drab,  but  she  is  as  plain  and  uncom- 
promising as  woman  well  can  be  f  * — 

"  Of  course  you're  bound  to  carry  your  point,"  returned  Mrs. 
Brown,  losing  her  temper  a  little  and  rising  hastily. 

^'  Not  at  all,"  said  her  hostess,  rising  also,  with  a  gentle  dig- 
nity BO  like  her  mother  that  I  started.  **  It  only  seems  to  me 
that  this  fashion  of  running  down  everything  American  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  that  Europe  really  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
us.  I  know  our  manners  are  a  good  deal  in  the  rough,  but  the 
material  they  are  made  of  is  gold  and  not  pinchbeck,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  time  we  shall  be  the  best-mannered  nation  ob  earth, 
simply  because  we  are  alteady,  so  for  as  I  can  Judge,  the  best- 
hearted  and  the  truest-natured.    At  any  rate,  let  us  have  faith." 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery  Brown,  sweeping 
from  the  parlor  with  an  icy  nod  toward  my  comer. 

"  I  suppose  she  thinks  I  am  a  prig,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  "  but 
I  don't  care  one  bit,  for  really  she  has  less  good  manners  than 
anybody  in  the  square." 


A  Little  Company. 
The  Household  Column  has  advocated  simplicity  so  strenu- 
ously that  it  has  never  been  quite  willing  to  give  the  elaborate 
menus  usually  included  in  such  department.  But  as  many  de* 
mand  and  will  have  a  greater  number  of  courses,  if  not  daily, 
then  on  state  occasions,  the  editor,  bearing  in  mind  the  delight 
of  the  housekeeper  in  the  lovely  china  of  the  separate  courses 
and  the  charm  of  a  tastefully  appointed  '*  company  dinner," 
yields  the  point,  and  will  give,  once  a  month  hereafter,  a  menu 
elaborate  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  festive  occa- 
sion. 

MENU. 

Tomato  Purh. 

SqfX  Sfull  Crabs  Fried. 

Sweetbreads  with  BSchamel  SatKe. 

Roast  Lamb  with  Spinach. 

New  Potatoes.     Toting  Beets. 

Snipe  vUh  Parisian  Potatoes. 

Asparaffiis  Salad. 

Cheese  Omelette. 

Ratpherry  Pie.      Lemon  Water  Ice. 

Nuts.     Raisins.     Bon-bons. 

Coffee. 

TOMATO   PUREE. 

One  large  can  or  twelve  fresh  tomatoes,  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  two  small  onions,  a  small  carrot,  half  a  small  turnip,  two 
or  three  sprigs  of  parsley  or  a  stalk  of  celery  ;  all  cut  fine  and 
boiled  together  for  one  hour,  first  seasoning  with  one  even  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  of  white  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.    As  the  water  boils  away  renew  it,  that  the  quantity 


may  remain  the  same.  Finally,  cream  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
with  two  heaping  ones  of  flour,  and  add  hot  soup  until  it  will 
IK)ur  easily.  Pour  into  the  soup ;  boil  all  together  for  five  min- 
utes; then  strain  through  a  sieve,  serving  with  dice  of  fried 
bread,  or  with  toasted  crackers. 

SOFT   SHELL  CKAB8  FRIED. 

Throw  into  boiling  water  and  cook  for  ten  minutes.  Drain 
them,  dry  them  in  a  towel,  and  take  out  the  spongy  part  known 
as  "  dead  man."  For  a  doaen,  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  with 
half  an  one  of  pepper,  and  add  it  to  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
thinned  with  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  water.  Dredge  the  crab 
lightly  with  flour;  dip  in  the  Qgg  and  then  in  fine  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  brown  in  boiling  lard,  draining  thera 
before  serving  on  brown  paper. 

SWEETBREADS  WITH  BECHAMEL  SAUCE. 

Pull  off  the  skin  and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  In  which 
they  must  lie  for  ten  minutes.  Boil  them  for  twenty  minutes 
and  place  again  in  cold  water,  which  makes  them  white  aud 
firm.  Then  cut  each  one  in  four  pieces;  dip  them  in  fine 
crumbs;  then  in  beaten  ^g'<,  then  in  crumbs  again  and  fry 
golden  broMm  in  boiling  lard.  Serve  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  with 
a  rim  of  sauce  about  them. 

BECHAMEL   8AUCB. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  of  flour  heaped,  half  an 
onion  minced  fine,  two  cups  of  white  stock,  one  cup  of  milk  or 
cream,  a  small  blade  of  mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  bay  leaf  or  sprig  of  thyme.  Boil 
the  onion  and  seasoning  twenty  minutes  in  the  stock ;  then 
strain.  Put  butter  and  flour  in  a  clean  saucepan  and  stir  until 
smooth ;  add  the  strained  stock  slowly,  stirring  steadily,  and 
last  the  cream.  Boil  one  minute,  and  if  there  is  sign  of  lump, 
strain  again.    It  should  be  smooth  as  velvet. 

ROAST   LAMB. 

As  per  rule  in  No.  16  of  **  OrR  Continent." 

NEW  potatoes. 
As  per  rule  in  No.  16. 

TOUNO   BEETS. 

Do  not  peel,  but  boil  one  hour  in  salted  water.  Peel,  slice, 
and  for  the  ordinary  vegetable  dish  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  a  very  little  pepper.   Serve  hot. 

SNIPE  WITH  PARISIAN    POTATOES. 

Clean  the  birds,  dip  for  a  moment  in  water,  and  dry  them. 
Cut  very  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  wrap  one  around  each  bird  and 
fasten  with  a  small  skewer.  Salt  and  pepper  them  lightly.  Run 
a  long  skewer  through  the  necks  of  as  many  as  it  will  hold  and 
put  them  in  rows  in  a  roasting-pan.  Fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven  is  all  the  time  required.  Garnish  with  Parisian  potatoes, 
which  are  simply  round  balls  cut  fh)m  the  raw  potato  with  a 
small  instrument  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fried  brown  in  boil- 
ing lard.  Place  the  snipe  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and  pile  the 
potatoes  around  them. 

ASPARAGUS   SALAD. 

Use  simply  the  points  of  asparagus,  boiled  till  tender,  and 
served  with  a  Mayonnaise  dressing,  prepared  by  rule  in  No.  9. 

CHEESE  OMELETTE. 

Six  eggs,  whites  aud  yolks  beaten  separately,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  cheese.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  In  a  hot  pan,  pwur 
in  the  omelette,  passing  a  knife  under  it  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
set,  in  order  to  let  the  butter  run  under,  and  shaking  it  to  keep 
it  free  from  the  pan.  When  set  and  ready  to  fold,  sprinkle  on 
the  cheese  and  serve  at  once  on  a  hot  platter. 

RASPBERRY   PIE. 

Either  puff  paste  or  a  plainer  pie  crust  can  be  used.  Line  a 
deep  plate,  allowing  one  quart  of  raspberries  to  each  pic,  sweet- 
ened with  one  cup  of  sugar  and  sprinkled  with  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour.    Cover  with  crust  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

LEMON  WATER  ICE. 

Boil  three  pints  of  water  and  one  quart  of  granulated  sugar 
till  reduced  to  three  pints.  When  cold  add  the  Juice  of  seVfen 
lemons  with  the  yellow  rind  of  four  and  let  it  stand  two  hours. 
Strain  it  into  the  freezer,  and  when  it  begins  to  set  stir  in  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  It  can  then  be  put 
in  a  mould  and  packed  in  ice  and  salt  till  wanted,  or  simply 
turned  out  from  the  freezer. 

COFFEE. 

As  per  rule  in  No.  1 . 
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REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 

rillf(   COLUMN   18  INTEXDKD  A8  A  RBCORD  FOR  RBFBRKNCR,   MOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NBWg.j 


July  21 — Water  famine  imminent  at  Alexandria.  Arabi 
Pasha  officially  aDnounces  the  capture  of  Beveral  English  Iron- 
clads and  the  sinking  of  several  more ;  consequent  firing  of  the 

native  Egyptian  heart. Forty-seven  persons  drowned  by  a 

terrible  storm  in  Bohemia. The  spinners  of  Fall  River  resume 

their  strike  for  higher  wages. Fires  :  Brewery,  planing  mill 

and  office  building  in  New  York  ;  Standard  Oil  Works  at  Caron 
Point,  N.  J.  ;^Cas8  Avenue  planing  mill,  St.  Louis;  five  busi-' 
ness  houses  in  Madison,  Neb.,  and  mills,  stores  and  houses  at 
FairOeld,  Me. ^Thirty  thousand  Pennsylvania  iron  workers  re- 
main on  strike.  Eight  thousand  have  resumed  work  at  the  rates 
demanded. 

July  22 — The  English  make  an  attempt  to  clear  away 
the  obstructions  to  the  water  supply  of  Alexandria,  and  have  a 
skirmish  with  Arabics  forces. — —Steamer  Pilgrim  launched  at 

Roach's  yard,  Chester. Sixty  Russian  refugees  sent  back  to 

Liverpool  from  Philadelphia. The  courts  decide  agi^nst  bicy- 
cles in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York. Twenty  victims  of  the 

toy  pistol  reported  in  Chicago. Strike  at  rolling  mills,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  reported  settled. A   woman   fatally  burned  in 

New  York  from  trying  to  light  her  fire  with  kerosene. The 

Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  decides  that  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  in  effect  the  servant  of  the  bishop,  and  may 
by  him  be  dispossessed  from  church  property  without  notice. 

July  23 — ^The  Khedive  considers  himself  justified  in 
formally  dismissing  Arabi  from  his  service  and  proclaiming  him 
a  rebel.  Difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  serve  notice  of  eject- 
ment, as  Arabi  would  be  extremely  likely  to  send  him  back  with- 
out his  head.  Water  supply  failing  in  Alexandria.  Arabics 
cavalry  raids  through  Ramleh,  the  Coney  Island  of  Alexandria. 
Indians  on  the  war-path  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

July  24. — British  troops  occupy  Ramleh,  after  a  few 
hours'  skirmishing,  with  few  hurt  on  either  side.  England  Im- 
presses a  number  of  Atlantic  passenger  steamers  to  serve  as 

transports. A  self-confessed  participant  in  the  murder  of  Lord 

Cavendish  arrested  in  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. Mr.  George 

P.  Marsh,  American  Minister  to  Italy,  died  at  Vallambrosa. 

Conference  Committee  in  Congress  agrees  upon  a  Legislative, 

Judicial  and  Executive  Appropriation  Bill  of  $28,088,000. 

General  Curtis  admitted  to  bail  by  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

July  25. — Qneen  Victoria  calls  out  the  Reserves,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  whatever  may  happen  in  the  East.  Some  6000  na- 
tive troops  are  ordered  from  India. Italy,  it  is  reported,  will 

not  aid  the  English  and  French  in  subduing  Arabi. Dervish 

Pasha  is  appointed  to  oversee  the  Turkish  expedition  to  Egypt. 

^The  deadly  oil  can  does  its  work  in  Ashland,  Pa. ;  young  girl 

of  nineteen  dies  in  consequence. Wise  and  Crockett,  of  Vir- 
ginia, both  sumamed  John  S.,  meet  on  the  field  of  honor.  Two 
shots  exchanged.  Nobody  hurt.  Crockett  expresses  himself  as 
"  satisfied."  Cause,  politics.  The  dueling  pistol  less  fatal  than 
the  "  toy  "  variety. 

July  26 — British  outposts  at  Alexandria  attacked  under 
cover  of  darkness.  Egyptians  repulsed  without  difficulty. 
German  and  English  forces  land  at  Port  Said  to  protect  the  con- 
sulates.    The  French  Chambers  vote  credit  for  naval  purposes 

to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  francs. Turkey  again  doubtful 

about  sending  an  expedition  to  Egypt. Thieves  make  a  regu- 
lar attack  on  a  farm-house  near  Reading,  but  are  driven  off  by 
very  creditable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  neighbors.  Wounds 
on  both  sides. 

July  27 — Garrison  at  Aboukir  refuses  to  surrender. 

Another  great  fire  in  Alexandria,  probably  incendiary. Spain 

demands  a  hearing  in  re  Suez  Canal. The  ex-Guicowar  of 

Baroda,  a  once  powerful  East  Indian  prince,  is  dead.    He  is  the 

one  who  was  tried  for  poisoning  the  English   Governor. 

Deaths  from  heat  in  New  York,  194. Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Fee- 
ban,  of  Chicago,  nominated  as  the  second  American  Cardinal. 

Scientific — A  method  of  utilizing  marine  plants  has  just 
been  devised  in  France,  the  plants  used  being  several  varieties 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  algae.  The  product  is  a  gum  which 
can  be  used  In  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  substitute  for 
leather.    The  treatment,  which  is  partly  by  chemicals,  partly  by 


steam,  is  a  long  one,  the  result  being  a  fine  gum,  which  gela- 
tinizes on  cooling. The  photographer  will  probably  be  here- 
after an  essential  feature  of  every  horse  race,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Muybridge  in  his  photographs  of  the  horse  in  mo- 
tion proving  conclusively  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  **  dead 
heat,''  and  that  photography  can  decide  this  when  Judges  dis- 
agree entirely. Pulverized  meat  is  to  be  adopted  as  an  army 

ration  by  the  Belgian  Government,  experiment  having  proved 
that  one  pound  of  the  prepared  beef  is  equivalent  in  nutritive 

power  to  six  pounds  of  fresh. An  astronomical  observatory  is 

to  be  founded  in  the  town  of  Bamberg,  Germany,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Dr.  Karl  Remeis,  who  left  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  a  10-inch  refractor  and  various  other  instru- 
ments.  The  exact  nature    and    constitution  of  lignine  are 

under  discussion,  and  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  what 
has  gone  under  this  name  is  really  a  mixture  of  several  chemical 
entities.  Herr  Max  Singer,  of  Vienna,  has  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing from  woody  tissue  four  distinct  substances,  using  hot  water 
as  a  means,  but  has  not  yet  determined  their  exact  composition. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Discovery. 

There  appeared  not  long  since.  In  the  Chicago  Weekly  Inter'Oeean^  a 
remarkable  article  with  the  above  title,  occupying  nearly  Ave  columns 
of  that  able  Journal.  It  describes  very  clearly  and  with  great  parti- 
cularity the  inception,  development,  and  successful  result  of  an  effort  by 
a  thoroughly  educated  and  intelligent  American  physician  to  discover  an 
element,  or  combination  of  elements  in  nature  which  would,  without  a 
resort  to  drug  medication,  cure  diseases  through  a  restoration  of  weak- 
ened or  exhausted  nerve  and  life-forces  to  their  nnnnal  condition.  The 
scientific  aspect  of  the  discovery  is  so  clearly  explained  in  the  article  that 
both  the  learned  and  unlearned  can  see  the  basis  of  facts  and  legitimate 
deductions  upon  which  to  rest.  Many  of  the  practical  results  already  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  this  new  vitalizing  substance,  and  in  cases  of 
the  most  desperate  character,  where  all  remedies  had  failed  and  the  most 
skillful  physicians  found  themselves  at  fault,  are  given  In  the  article,  and 
its  high  value  as  a  health-restorer  testified  toby  individuals  well  and  hon- 
orably known  throughout  the  country,  who  have  in  their  own  persons 
proved  its  wonderful  healing  power. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  written  calmly,  and  presents  the  whole  subject 
in  a  way  to  arrest  attention  and  bring  cohvictlbn  to  almost  any  one  who 
can  reason  from  known  facts  and  natural  laws,  and  weigh  evidence  with 
impartiality.  In  order  to  give  the  article  a  still  wider  circulation  than  it 
obtained  through  the  source  in  which  it  first  reached  the  public,  it  has 
been  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet  and  will  be  mailed  by  Stahkey  St  Palen, 
1109  Glrard  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  any  one  who  will  drop  them  a  letter 
or  postal  card. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
"We  shall  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  I. 
with  a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  num1)er8  can  be  returned  by  mail  or 
express  at  the  sender ^s  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  size 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continent  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  coat  of  blntllnj  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  el^^nt  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, $1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,         .        .        .        .  |2.25 

Half  roan 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Cloth  cases  for  binding^  40  cents,  and  25  centx  pontage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognized  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 

Thirty  annual  catalogues  have  now  been  Issued  by  Lasell  Seminary  for 
young  women  (Aubumdnle,  Mass).  The  number  for  the  current  year 
foll(»ws  the  prevailing  rage  for  Illustration  and  presents  highly  attractive 
views  of  buildings  and  interiors.  This  old-established  seminary  has  now 
on  its  rolls  161  students,  and  its  course  of  study  embraces  every  branch  of 
instruction  from  the  higher  mathematics  and  cooking  to  mental  philo- 
sophy and  dressmaking.  The  seminary  offers  advantages  equal  to  those 
of  any  institution  in  the  country,  and  Its  organization  is  such  that  the 
most  careful  supervision  Is  maintained  over  its  pupils.  Aubumdale  Is 
ten  miles  from  Boston,  where  it  is  accessible  by  nearly  a  score  of  trains 
daily. 
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Those  Strong-minded  'Women. 

THE  PLAINT  OF  A  WRAK-MINDED  MAN. 

TnsYMtK  crowding  us  and  pushing  as 

Entirely  out  of  sight. 
Invading  all  our  offices. 

And  putting  us  to  flight. 
They'll  soon  refuse  to  cook  for  us 

A  simple  marrow-l>one, 
And  when  we  humbly  ask  for  bread 

Will  offer  us  a  Stone. 

They  talk  too  much,  for  women— like 

Young  children— should  be  seen. 
Not  heard.     One-half  the  time 

They  know  not  what  they  mean 
Themselves.    Indeed,  their  rightful  sphere 

Is  nut  a  public  one. 
The  mantle  of  a  Dickens  did 

Not  fall  on  Dickinson. 

So  erudite,  they  soon  will  not 

Their  mother-tongue  avow, 
But  absolutely  talk  In  Greek, 

And  Heaven  alohe  knows  Howe. 
Such  liarplng,  too,  upon  their  rights— 

A  never-ending  tune. 
^Tls  Irony  when  poets  sing 

The  praise  of  gentle  June. 

They  flatter,  court,  and  marry  us 

Poor,  unsuspecting  men. 
And  then  abuse  us  shamefully 

With  rampant  tongue  and  pen. 
Tliey  wall  their  woes  In  costliest  clothes, 

With  gems  and  lace  bedlght. 
Alas,  the  modem  Anthony 

Is  not  an  anchorite  I 

And  striving  e^en  for  rivalry 

With  old  Hippocrates, 
When  woman  *s  only  aim  should  be 

Her  loving  lord  to  please. 
A  broom,  and  not  the  pestle,  will 

The  wiser  man  allure— 
A  melancholy  case.  Indeed, 

When  Blackwell  works  the  cure. 

C.  II.  TUAYKR,  In  TJie  Judge. 

The  Burlington  Hawkeye  thus  dis- 
courses in  a  "  lay  sermon"  preached  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  perpetually  con- 
trasting the  present  unfavorably  with  the 
past : 

"Dearly  beloved,  so  there  are  naen  in 
Burlington  this  very  Sabbath  morning  who 
sigh  for  *the  good  old  times'  when  our 
times  surpass  those  of  Solomon  more  than  - 

his  days  surpassed  the  years  of  Egyptian  bondage.  You  can 
buy  a  box  of  matches  to-day  for  five  cents,  while  Solomon's 
throne  of  ivory  and  gold  couldn't  have  bought  one  match.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  thought  Solomon's  wisdom  and  greatness  were 
beyond  comprehension ;  what  would  she  say  could  she  only  have 
beheld  a  yard  engine  of  the  Burlington  and  Northwestern  narrow 
gauge  ?  The  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
was  six  hundred  three  score  and  six  talents  of  gold,  but  with 
all  of  it  he  couldn't  buy  a  common  hard  coal  base-burner.  6e 
had  fourteen  chariots  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  but  he 
couldn't  telegraph  to  Hiram  that  he  wanted  a  cedar  raft  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  shipped,  and  he  couldn't  even  give  his  mes- 
senger a  horse  that  could  trot  in  2.S0.  There  wasn't  a  news- 
paper nor  a  printing  press  in  his  kingdom,  so  he  didn't  know 
what  it  was  to  write  *  dimes '  and  see  it  printed  *  dinners.'  There 
are  conveniences  to-day  in  the  county  almshouse  that  Solomon 
had  to  go  without.  We  can  buy  a  watch  for  twenty  dollars — ^yes, 
for  five  dollars — that  he  couldn't  have  bought  with  his  kingdom. 
We  haven't  so  many  wives  as  he  had,  but  we  have  better  chil- 
dren, much  better,  indeed,  for  while  Solomon  had  the  theory 
of  training  children  all  right,  he  never  put  it  into  practice  in  his 
own  family. 

Burglars  have  discovered  that  by  the  judicions  use  of  a 
luminous  match-safe  on  the  end  of  a  stick  they  can  draw  the 
fire  of  the  watchman  or  of  the  male  head  of  the  family  until 
ammunition  is  exhausted  and  then  quietly  assume  command  of 
the  situation.     If,  however,  the  lady  of  the  house  is  at  the  other 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES— HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  PAY. 
Courteous  Apothecary — ** Anything  except  the  Directory,  this  morning,  sir  ?'* 


end  of  the  revolver  the  burglar  simply  stands  still  and  holds  his 
lantern  in  front  of  him. 

St.  Luke — Many  years  ago  in  the  mountains  of  what  i» 
now  West  Virginia  I  approached  a  hardy  son  of  toil  and  offered 
to  sell  him  a  copy  of  a  work  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  on  which  appeared  a  rising  sun 
and  the  expression  **  Sit  Lux." 

Said  the  gentleman  aforesaid,  "  I've  got  that  book  already." 

"  I  reckon  not." 

**  But  I  have ;  'cause  St.  Luke  is  in  the  Bible,  and  there's  no 
use  in  trying  to  sell  me  another." 

A  daily  paper  has  been  started  in  China.  As  soon  as 
coal  oil  and  American  mowing  machines  were  introduced  into 
that  country  accidents  accumulated  so  rapidly  that  a  daily  news- 
paper was  necessary  to  keep  up  with  them. — NorrUtown  Herald, 

Frank  James  is  said  to  have  moved  into  Kansas  and 
gone  into  the  lightning-rod  business.  Thus  ends  all  talk  that  he 
had  decided  to  reform  and  live  an  honest  life.— i>e/ro«  Free 
Press. 

A  poet  asks:  **  Wliy  is  the  nightingale's  song  so  sad?" 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  nightingale  has  to  get  up  so  early  in  the 
morning. — Scottish  American. 

It  is  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  American  na^'y  that  it 
has  a  vessel  off  Alexandria  capable  of  koepingout  of  the  way  of 
the  bombardment. — Chicago  Times. 
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••Dec.  29,  1667--Lord'8  Day.— At  night  comes  Mrs. 
Turner  to  see  us  and  there  among  other  talk,  she  tells  me 
that  Mr.  William  Pen  who  is  lately  come  over  Arom  Ireland, 
is  a  Quaker  again  or  some  very  melsmcholy  thing ;  that  he 
cares  for  no  company  nor  comes  into  any,  which  is  a  plea- 
Bant  thing  after  his  being  abroad  so  long,  and  his  father 
such  a  hypocritical  rogue  and  at  this  time  an  atheist." 

A  LITTLE  complicated  in  statement,  but  on  the  whole 
a  £Eiir  representation  of  the  state  of  mind,  not  only  of  the 
good  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  but  of  the  entire  class  repre- 
sented by  him,  toward  a  man  more  perversely  and  con- 
tinuously misunderstood  and  misrepresented  than  any 
other  figure  in  that  time  of  sharply-defined  and  always- 
encroaching  individualities.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
the  popular  impression  has  been  as  iihoroughly  in  the 
wrong  as  popular  impressions  are  likely  to  be,  one  side 
of  the  shield  receiving  the  strongest  possible  light,  the 
other  left  always  in  shadow. 

Every  child  recalls  the  tall  figure  standing,  parchment 
in  hand,  under  the  *'  treaty  tree,"  surrounded  by  Indians 
in  various  appreciative  attitudes,  and  every  child  is  sure 
that  this  same  tall  figure  in  straight-skirted  coat  and 
small-clothes,  with  broad  -  brimmed  hat,  from  whose 
shadow  he  looked  out  benevolently,  is  the  true  and  only 
William  Penn.     Till  Macaula}',  this  picture  was  the 


possession  of  all,  starting  always  into  life  as  the  name 
was  heard — the  one  peaceful  and  sunny  point  to  which 
the  eye  turned  in  a  story  made  up  too  often  of  deeper 
shadows  than  one  cares  to  consider. 

Then  came  the  ingeniously-put  charges  in  the  volumes 
of  the  brilliant  historian,  who  opened  with  a  paragraph 
which  seemed  td  sum  up  all  the  rare  goodness  and  power 
with  which  each  reader  had  instinctively  endowed 
**  Penn,  the  Apostle. "  **  Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects 
have  agreed  in  canonizing  him— England  is  proud  of  his 
name.  A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic 
regardi^him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that  which  the 
Athenians  felt  for  Theseus  and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus. 
The  respectable  society  of  which  he  was  a  member  hon- 
ors him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persua- 
sions he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright  pattern  of 
Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  have  sounded  his  praises.  The  French  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they 
regarded  as  his  superstitious  fancies,  in  consideration 
of  his  contempt  for  priests  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  be- 
nevolence, impartially  extended  to  all  races  and  all 
creeds.  His  name  has  thu^  become,  throughout  all  civ- 
.  ilized  couti tries,  a  synonym  for  probity  and  philan- 
thropy.    Yet"— 
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INTERIOR   OF  OHIOWELL   GRAMMAR   PCHOOL. 

Here,  with  the  charge  that  he  is  far  more  a  mytliical 
than  an  historical  personage,  begins  a  series  of  innuen- 
does rather  than  direct  accusations,  continuing  through 
the  four  volumes  with  a  steadily-increasing  animus,  and 
leaving  one  in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  much  of  the 
modern  historical  research  reduces  one — entirely  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  true,  and  disposed  to 
consider  everything  a  myth  to  which  faith  has  hitherto 
been  pinned. 

A  sketch  holds  no  rr.oin  for  refutation,  but  a  recent 
dispassionate  reviewer  of  Macaulay's  estimates  of  other 
historical  personages  sums  up  in  the  keenest  words  the 
actual  fact  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment : 

''This  faculty  of  conveying  the  greatest  amount  of 
false  effect  with  the  smallest  amount  of  definite  misstate- 
ment appears  to  be  an  unconscious  felicity  in  the  reviewer, 
more  like  genius  than  any  other  faculty  he  possessed,  and 
akin  to  that  subtle  power  of  self-deception  which  makes 
the  heart  of  man  deceitful  above  all  things  and  despe- 
rately wicked." 

That  the  critic  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  fail 
to  comprehend  the  motives.and  purposes  of  a  man  two 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  time  is  not  surprising, 
but  the  nineteenth  still  waits  for  a  biography  which  shall 
give  neither  Penn  the  Quaker  nor  Penn  the  politician, 
but  Penn  the  man,  with  a  clear  summary  of  such  forces 
as  worked  to  make  him  precisely  what  he  was.  Hardly 
a  figure  of  that  curious  transition  time  is  better  worth 
study,  but  so  long  as  he  is  persistently  considered  only 
as  Quaker,  and  every  touch  of  natural  life  suppressed, 
uncertainty  and  misgiving  are  likely  to  wait^upon  all 
judgment. 

•While  the  son  is  more  or  less  hid  in  mist,  the  father. 
Sir  William  Penn,  owns  well  nigh  as  suppressed  an  ex- 
istence as  that  of  the  Iron  Mask.  In  the  story  of  the 
great  sea-captains  of  the  time,  he  stood  in  England 
second  to  no  one  save  Blake  ;  and  in  profound  nautical 
science,  dashing  and  unflinching  bravery,  and  a  power 
of  resource  that  never  failed,  lie  was  the  worthy  rival 
of  Van  Tronip  and  I)e  Ruyter.  Even  Cromwell,  who, 
like  most  Roundheads,  had  no  love  for  a  navy  which 
remained  persistently  loyal,  admits  this.  Of  a  family 
called  old  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
trained  under  a  father  who  was  for  most  of  his  working 
life  the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  he  knew  every  grade 


of  work  and  learned  how  to  obey  before  he  dreamed  of 
commanding.  He  was  a  captain  before  twenty,  and 
even  then  a  courtly  and  poUshed  man,  with  bold  and 
noble  face,  a  strongly-built  figure  and  a  marked  taste 
for  good  living.  He  had  married  in  Rotterdam,  just 
after  receiving  his  promotion,  Margaret  Jasper,  the 
daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  Pepys  has  a  Hne 
which,  remembering  his  prejudices,  is  high  praise : 
"Hath  been  heretofore  pretty  handsome  and  is  now 
very  discreet." 

Never  was  a  time  when  discretion  was  more  needed, 
and  the  child  bom  to  the  young  couple  October  14, 1644, 
required  precisely  the  inheritance  he  received — the  ar- 
dent, unflinching  temperament  of  the  sailor  father ;  the 
more  quiet  but  intense  and  faithful  nature  of  a  mother 
whose  love,  both  as  wife  and  mother,  was  a  life-long 
passion.  Over  the  cradle  where  the  baby  lay,  its  large 
and  singularly  luminous  blue  eyes  watcliing  the  glitter 
of  the  sailor's  unifonn,  the  father  prophesied  the  career 
that  should  build  up  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  fiunily, 
and  make  this  son  not  only  name,  but  wealth,  friends 
and  place.  No  words  ever  seemed  to  hold  more  truth. 
At  twenty-three,  a  rear-admiral ;  at  twenty-five,  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Irish  sea  ;  at  twenty-nine,  vice-admiral 
of  the  Straits — what  honor  might  not  be  expected  before 
even  middle  life  had  been  reached  ? 

In  the  meantime  the  baby  had  grown  into  a  beanti- 
ftil  and  promising  boy  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  where, 
at  the  Chigwell  Grammar  School,  then  juat  founded  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  still  standmg,  ivy  grown 
and  venerable,  he  began  his  march  through  the  Latin 
grammar,  then,  as  now,  the  first  essential  in  a  polite 
English  education.  His  progress  was  wonderfully  rapid, 
but  even  then  infiuences  €f(  which  he  had  no  cor^scious- 
ness  were  shaping  the  future.  The  young  Admiral, 
still  under  thirty,  seems  to  have  lacked  utterly  the  sense 
of  personal  loyalt}-  to  any  cause,  and,  while  nominally 
faithful  to  the  Protectorate,  was,  in  fact,  watchful  over 
no  interests  but  his  own.  A  keen  observer,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  see  that,  even  with  Cromwell's  power  at  its 
height,  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  either  secretly 
or  openly  royalist,  and  tliat  at  his  death  the  Common- 
wealth must  give  place  to  a  monarchy.  A  secret  corre- 
spondence began  with  Charles  Stuart,  then  in  exile, 
which  resulted  in  an  offer  from  the  Admiral  to  place  the 
entire  fieet  at  his  disposal  The  offer  came  to  naught, 
for  Cliarles  had  no .  ports  and  no  money  to  pay  sailors, 
and  as  the  fleet  had  already  been  ordered  on  the  fatal 
West  Indian  expedition,  Cromwell,  who  knew  every  de- 
tail of  the  treachery,  preserved  his  usual  inscrutable 
silence. 

The  attack  on  St.  Domingo  failed  disastrously  and 
through  no  fault  of  the  Admiral's,  who,  to  atone  for 
the  unexpected  reverse,  attacked  the  beautiful  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  with  very  small  expenditure  of  force  or 
life  added  it  to  the  English  possessions.  Enchanted 
with  the  climate  and  natural  features  of  the  island,  he 
talked  of  it  constantly  on  his  return  home,  and  the  son 
listened  and  questioned  with  an  equal  enthusiasm, 
dreaming  of  the  wonderful  Western  world  by  day  and 
by  night.  There  was  short  time,  however,  for  the  home 
life.  Cromwell,  for  reasons  quite  inexplicable  then, 
though  now  perfectly  plain,  chose  to  consider  Penn  as 
guilty  as  Venables,  through  whose  weakness  the  as- 
sault on  Hispaniola  had  failed,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  separate  dungeons  in  the  To^'cr.  The  eldest  son, 
little  over  ten  years  old  and  passionately  attached  to  his 
father,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly, brooding  constantly  over  the  misfortune,  until 
one  day,  when  alone  and  sad,  a  deep  and  sudden  sense 
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of  happiness  came  to  his  soul,  and  the  room  seemed 
tilled  with  a  soft  and  heavenly  light. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
upon  the  child,  but  matters  very  shortly  mended.  The 
Admiral,  who  pined  in  his  close  dungeon,  made  full 
confession  of  his  faults  in  a  petition  sent  in  to  the 
Council,  and  Cromw^ell,  who  admired  his  genius,  even 
when  convinced  of  his  want  of  loyalty,  set  him  free  at 
once.  But  his  own  calling  being,  of  course,  not  open 
to  him,  he  fell  back  upon  intrigue  as  a  permanent  one, 
and,  pretending  that  he  had  no  further  interest  in  poli- 
tics, retired  to  the  estates  in  Ireland  which  had  been 
the  reward  of  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth.  A 
private  tutor  from  England* went  with  him,  who  had 
charge  not  only  of  Penn's  education,  but  of  that  of  the 
brother  Richard,  who,  with  a  sister  Margaret  formed 
the  family.  At  fifteen,  William  Penn  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  enter  Oxford  ;  a  tall,  slender  lad,  with  a  pas- 
sionate delight  in  every  form  of  field  sport,  and  an  es- 
pecial fondness  for  boating. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  delayed  all  action  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  and  self-seeking  Admiral  realized  that  the 
army  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  they  lingered  in  Ireland,  until  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell  made  decisive  action  possible.  At 
once  he  declared  for  Charles  and  hurried  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  pay  his  court,  where  the  king  was  so 
heartily  glad  to  see  him  that  he  knighted  him  on  the 
spot  and  employed  him  on  some  special  service.  His 
influence  was  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon  the  navy, 
and  with  a  power  that,  at  a  critical  moment,  brought 
Admiral  Lawson  and  his  ships  up  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  called  for  a  free  parliament. 

The  result  of  this  was  finally  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  Charles,  who  forgot  obligations  with  an  ease  bom 
of  long  practice  as  well  as  constitutional  tendency, 
never  forgot  this.  The  way  to  royal  favor  and  prefer- 
ment lay  open,  and  Sir  William  Penn,  whose  ambition 
was  even  more  for  his  son  than  for  himself,  looked  for- 
ward to  an  even  better  fortune  than  he  had  dreamed. 
Young  William  was  sent  at  once  to  Oxford  and  matricu- 
lated as  a  gentleman  commoner  within  a  short  period. 


But  it  was  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  friendships 
that  lasted  all  his  life.  Royal  patronage  assured  him  a 
brilliant  position,  but  this  he  must  have  held  in  any 
case.  His  superiors  took  pride  in  him  as  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  among  students,  and  his  equals  in  his 
skill  and  daring  in  all  manly  sports.  He  gained  what 
was  for  that  time  a  profound  knowledge  of  history  and 
theology,  and  a  very  thorough  one,  not  only  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  of  French,  German,  Italian  and  Dutch. 
He  studied  deeply  the  doctrinal  discussions,  the  fruit  of 
Cromwell's  time,  and,  like  many  of  the  young  men  then 
at  Oxford,  was  in  principle  far  more  Puritan  than  Roy- 
alist. The  conflict,  known  to  all  noble  and  generous 
spirits  who  find  convictions  and  existing  forces  in  oppo- 
sition, became  his  then  and  for  many  following  years, 
and  he  dreamed  then  the  dream  of  many,  who,  seeing 
only  ''a  reign  of  darkness  and  debauchery,"  looked  to 
the  New  World  as  the  scene  of  an  empire,  where  neither 
bigotry  nor  formalism  should  rule,  and  no  obstacles  bar 
the  way  to  the  highest  and  holiest  living. 

Disquieted  and  full  of  revolt,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  an  obscure  layman,  who  had 
taken  up  the  doctrines  taught  by  George  Fox.  Penn 
had  protested  with  others  against  the  introduction  of 
the  Popish  ritual  at  Oxford,  and  now  went  again  and 
again,  being  absent  so  constantly  from  their  own  ser- 
vices that  the  superiors,  with  that  wisdom  and  perspi- 
cacity which  have  distinguished  superiors  since  the 
world  began,  immediately  arrested  and  fined  them  for 
irregularity.  Open  rebellion  was  naturally  the  imme- 
diate consequence,  and  as  the  result  of  some  reasonable 
but  quite  as  many  unreasonable  and  hot-headed  assaults 
on  established  custom,  Penn,  after  many  remonstrances, 
was  expelled  from  the  University. 

Probably  no  father  ever  experienced  a  keener  sense  of 
outrage  than  that  felt  by  Sir  William  Penn.  His  son 
might  have  committed  any  form  of  seventeenth-century 
iniquity  and  been  certain  of  pardon.  Gambling,  duel- 
ing, drunkenness  were  all  hardly  offenses  ;  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  as  well  as 
the  chosen  pursuits  of  the  time.  But  non-conformity 
was  a  base  and  low-born  tendency,  and  added  to  this 
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was  a  sense  of  some  deeper  evil  to  come.  The  jovial 
Admiral  went  with  clouded  brow,  and  when  the  news 
of  the  expulsion  came  the  disgrace  hurt  him  to  the  core. 
Pepys  records  the  misery  into  which*  the  family  were 
plunged  and  tJie  consternation  among  the  fetmily  friends. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  with  tliis  fa- 
vorite son,  who  seemed  "  in  a  low  and  sad  state  of 
mind,"  utterly  unnatural  at  eighteen,  and,  after  long 
deliberation,  he  took  what  bade  fair  to  be  the  wise  and 
effectual  course.  A  party  of  college  friends  were  about 
to  begin  the  grand  tour.  The  Admiral  proposed  that 
his  son  should  join  them,  and  Penn  accepted  with  de- 
light. The  reaction  had  come,  and  once  presented  at 
the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  Penn  forgot  his 
scruples,  and,  while  never  going  to  the  lengths  common 
at  the  time,  still  lived  a  gay  and  joyful  life,  the  life  not, 
of  Quaker  but  of  Cavalier.  The  Admiral  rubbed  his 
hands  over  the  success  of  the  experiment,  determining 
that  his  son's  education  should  be  finished  in  France, 
and  that  he  should  then  enter  the  army.  Penn  went  to 
Saumur  prepared  in  his  own  mind  for  this  change, 
placed  himself  under  Moses  Arayrault,  and  with  this 
famous  scholar  not  only  read  the  principal  fathers  but 
studied  thoroughly  the  language  and  Uterature  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  this  course  of  study  he  began 
to  travel,  having  again  joined  Lord  Robert  Spencer, 
with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  living  in  Paris, 
at  which  time  also  he  had  met  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
siijter  of  Algernon  Sidney.  With  the  brother  a  friend- 
ship now  began  which  lasted  uninterruptedly  tlirough 
all  variations  of  opinion.  Two  years  of  intercourse 
with  the  best  that  France  and  Italy  could  afford  had 
passed  when  Penn  was  suddenly  summoned  home,  partly 
to  attend  to  family  af£iirs  and  partly  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  as  there  were  rumors  of  possible  war.  He  had 
left  London  a  moody  and  silent  boy.  He  returned  to  it  ^ 
so  fine  a  gentleman  that  the  world  first  wondered,  then 
opened  its  arms,  and  Mr.  Pepys  wrote  : 

**  Aug.  30,  1664. — Comes  Mr.  Pen  to  visit  me.  I  perceive 
something  of  learning  he  hath  got ;  but  a  great  deal  if 
not  too  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  French  garb  and  af- 
fected manner  of  speech  and  gait." 


The  Admiral,  who  saw  in  this  brilliant 
and  fascinating  son  the  realization  of 
every  dream,  wisely  spoke  no  word  of  the 
past,  and  to  insure  his  forgetfulness  of 
old  companions  and  tendencies,  kept  him 
steadily  employed.  He  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  gained  a 
knowledge  of  law  that  served  him  in 
good  stead  in  many  after  emergencies, 
and  apart  from  this,  he  was  constantly 
employed  on  the  King's  or  his  father's 
business.  Then  came  the  crisis  in  the 
Dutch  war,  when  Penn  was  for  some 
time  on  his  father's  staff  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  sharp  service  at  sea.  With  June 
came  a  final,  decisive  battle,  bringing  to  • 
the  Admiral  the  greatest  rewards  that 
his  King  could  heap  upon  him.  He  was- 
informed  that  he  would  be  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, in  addition  to  the  Irish  grant  of 
land  and  the  command  of  Kinsale.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  plague  had  broken 
out,  and  the  Admiral,  who  had  left  hi» 
-^  son  in  London  for  a  time,  returned,  to 

find  to  his  despair  tliat  the  dark  mood 
had  reappeared.  Penn  left  off  French,  ne- 
glected the  court  and  all  visits,  and  spent 
his  time  with  men  of  serious  and  devout  lives.  Absence 
had  cured  in  the  first  case,  and  the  experiment  might 
succeed  again.  The  court  of  Charles,  dissolute  and 
reckless,  naturally  repelled  men  who  cared  for  better 
things,  but  a  minor  court,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,, 
who  was  practically  vice-king  of  Ireland,  had  all  the 
brilliancy  and  charm,  with  none  of  the  disgusting  fea- 
tures of  the  English  one.  The  Ormondes  were  a  family 
of  soldiers,  and  Lord  Arran,  the  second  son,  had  already 
met  William  Penn  and  urged  his  coming  over.  The 
change  was  accomplished  ;  favorable  word  was  sent  as- 
to  the  effect  of  the  new  surroundings,  and  once  more 
the  Admiral  breathed  freely. 

Nevertheless,  the  turning-point  had  come,  and  his 
own  action  shut  the  door  on  any  chance  of  the  future 
he  had  labored  to  make  secure.  An  insurrection  arose 
among  the  soldiers  at  one  of  the  stations.  Penn  volun- 
teered under  his  friend  Lord  Arran,  and  having  woil 
general  applause  for  his  bravery  and  coolness,  became 
eager  to  make  arms  his  profession,  and  urged  his  father 
to  accept  the  proposal  made  him  by  the  Duke.  The 
Admiral  refused.  This  son  must  not  be  sacrificed  in. 
any  cliance  skirmish,  but  must  reserve  himself  for  po- 
litical life  and  the  founding  of  a  family.  Penn  protested 
in  vain,  and  at  last  resigned  himself  unwilUngly  to  a 
decision  he  could  not  alter,  and  again  the  Admiral 
chuckled  at  carrying  his  point,  with  small  thought  that 
he  had  really  checkmated  himself  once  for  all. 

As  a  remembrance  of  a  dream  never  quite  forgotten, 
Penn  was  painted  at  this  time  in  full  military  dress — 
the  only  genuine  portrait  in  existence,  and  the  typical 
Quaker,  the  great  apostle  of  peace,  looks  out  upon  iii^ 
to-day  armed  and  accoutred  as  a  soldier  I  It  is  a  most 
noble  and  beautiful  face,  with  a  union  of  sweetness  and 
resoluteness  that  made  the  key-note  of  liis  life — a  foce  in 
which  is  evident  "  the  delicacy  of  the  scholar,  hovering 
as  a  finer  presence  above  the  forceful  audacity  of  the 
man  of  the  world — at  once  bookman,  penman,  swords- 
man, diplomat,  sailor,  courtier,  orator." 

To  the  day  of  his  death  these  traits  remained.  The 
actual  life  of  the  soldier  had  been  denied,  but  warfkre 
was  liis  portion,  and  he  fought  dauntlessly  against  prin- 
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dpalities  and  powers  through  all  the  years  that  followed. 
In  the  meantime  another  Irish  land  grant  had  been 
made  to  the  Admiral,  and  Penn  had  full  occupation  in 
hearing  and  adjusting  the  intricate  cases  resulting  from 
over  twenty  years  of  grants,  confiscations  and  restora- 
tions. The  Admiral  confided  fully  at  last  in  his  son's 
business  capacity  and  left  the  matter  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  a  year  passed  in  which  only  one  trip  to 
London  was  made.  A  sudden  call  took  Penn  to  Cork, 
and  there  he  heard  that  his  old  Oxford  friend,  Thomas 
I^oe,  would  preach.    He  remembered  his  boyish  enthu- 


siasm, and,  led  by  curiosity,  went  to  discover  how  the 
same  thing  would  strike  his  maturer  mind.  The  final 
crisis  had  come,  and  as  he  listened  he  knew  that,  vacil- 
late as  he  hereafter  might  between  filial  duty  and  duty 
to  God,  he  was  in  his  soul  from  that  night  a  Quaker. 

It  is  hard  in  these  days  of  tolerance  and  indifferentism 
to  even  imagine  the  conflict,  inward  and  outward,  that 
followed.  Attending  meetings,  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately arrested,  refiised  the  offered  parole,  and  would 
have  taken  trial  with  the  rest  had  not  an  order  come 
for  his  discharxje.     The  thunderstruck  Admiral  ordered 
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him  back  to  London,  and  for  a  few  days,  as  no  change 
was  perceptible  in  dress  and  speech,  persuaded  himself 
he  had  been  mistaken.  But  the  issue  came  ;  Penn,  after 
solemn  consideration,  refused  to  uncover  before  father 
or  king,  and  the  furious  Admiral  turned  him  out  of 
doors. 

Scoff  as  one  may  at  outward  peculiarities  and  puerili- 
ties, into  this  time  of  anarchy  and  revolution  had  come, 
in  Quakerism,  the  first  intellectual  basis  of  true  demo- 
cracy. To  the  founder  of  this  system,  *'  philosophies, 
arts,  religions,  legislations,  were  as  nothing."  Every 
man  was  complete  in  himself ;  each  human  being,  man 
or  woman,  by  virtue  of  the  inner  Ught,  was  supreme. 
Cromwell  had  said  in  the  beginning,  ''  Now  I  see  there 
is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either  with  gifts, 
honors,  offices  or  place,  but  all  other  sects  and  people 
I  can." 

To  Penn  the  dream  of  his  youth  seemed  fulfilled.  The 
politics  of  Quakerism  were  identical  in  spirit  with  the 
visions  of  Algernon  Sidney,  though  in  his  democracy 
only  pride  of  soul  and  heroic  virtue  ruled.  The  com- 
monwealth had  failed  from  inherent  defects,  but  another 
might  be  founded  in  which  the  religious  idea  should 
prove  the  missing  link,  the  point  of  union  between  here- 
tofore opposing  systems. 

There  were  months  in  which  the  thought  grew  and 
matured.  His  recall  home  proved  to  the  bewildered 
and  unhappy  Admiral  that  banishment  had  been  useless. 
Penn  wrote  and  spoke  with  a  daring  which  seemed  the 
wildest  recklessness,  and  soon,  in  spite  of  friends  at 
court,  found  himself  in  the  Tower.  For  eight  months 
and  sixteen  days  he  submitted  to  a  solitary  dungeon, 
and  during  that  time  in  ''  No  Cross,  no  Crown,"  added 
another  notable  book  to  the  noble  literature  of  the 
Tower.  Vigorous  pamphlets  followed,  and  their  effect 
was  so  strong  that,  though  by  this  time  the  whole  Penn 
family  were  in  extraordinary  trouble,  an  order  for  his 
release  was  sent. 

The  story  of  the  years  that  followed  is  one  of  perpet- 
ual conflict.  His  brave  bearing  in  prison  had  gained 
over  his  father,  who  hoped  nearly  to  the  end  that  his 
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views  would  moderate  sufficiently  to  allow  the  accept- 
ance of  the  peerage.  There  had  been  continuous  trials, 
public  discussions,  short  imprisonments  and  a  general 
commotion,  on  which  Charles  looked  with  the  smiling 
cynicism  he  had  toward  all  convictions  ;  but  through  it 
all,  both  he  and  his  brother  retained  affection  for  the 
elder  and  genuine  regard  for  the  younger  Penn,  and  ac- 
cepted the  guardianship  entrusted  to  them  by  the  dying 
Admiral,  who,  in  the  final  days  of  life,  turned  with  a 
clinging  affection  to  this  contumacious  and  disappoint- 
ing Quaker  son,  in  whose  honesty  and  clear-sightedness 
he  had  such  trust,  that  all  his  considerable  property, 
saving  a  life-interest  in  the  estate  for  his  widow,  was 
left  to  him.  From  his  death-bed  the  Admiral  sent  to 
both  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  asking  for  the  son 
a  continuance  of  the  friendship  shown  the  father,  and 
James  became  guardian  and  protector,  a  relation  which 
caused  much  scandal — Quaker  subject  and  Catholic 
prince  meeting  together  on  terms  that  were  incompre- 
hensible  to  the  more  violent  members  of  the  sect.  But 
the  relation  affected  property  and  not  religion,  and  this 
fact  was  urged  years  afterward  by  Penn  to  the  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  from  Magdalen  College. 

And  now  another  master,  before  whom  the  hat  was^ 
willingly  doffed,  claimed  a  service  from  which  Penn 
had  hitherto  been  exempt.  At  Chalfont,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, dwelt,  during  the  first  years  of  the  civil  war,  cer- 
tain quiet  friends  whose  names  still  carry  a  meaning 
deeper  than  any  known  to  that  troubled  time.  Side  by 
side  were  John  Milton,  who  had  left  his  London  house 
when  the  plague  began  and  came  to  the  friends  who  shared 
his  convictions  and  delighted  in  his  genius — Thomas 
Elwood,  the  famous  Isaac  Pennington,  and  Gulielma 
Maria  Springett,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett, 
who  died  at  the  siege  of  Arundel  Castle.  'A  true  soldier,, 
of  noble  presence  and  a  character  at  once  strong  and 
sweet,  he  had  married  a  woman  of  equal  spirit  and 
beauty,  passionately  devoted  to  him.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  story  in  the  annals  of  the  civil  war  than  their 
short  love  life  and  tragic  parting,  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  birth  of  this  daughter,  who  grew  into  a  lovely  and 
dainty  girlhood,  sought  by  many  gallants,  but  protected 
always  by  the  mild  and  gracious  shield  of  her  Quaker 
faith  and  breeding.  Like  Penn,  however,  Lady  Sprin- 
gett had  known  every  fascination  of  court  life,  and 
Quakerism,  in  both  their  cases,  meant  inward  rather 
than  outward  asceticism. 

Thomas  Ellwood's  memoirs  give  not  only  the  story  of 
his  own  unsuccessful  love,  but  many  details  of  the  life 
at  Chalfont.  Guli  loved  music,  and  music  was  Milton's 
passion,  second  only  in  his  mind  to  poesy.  It  was  to 
these  friends  that  ho  first  told  the  secret  of  his  comple- 
tion of  ''Paradise  Lost,"  and  it  was  Ellwood  who  sug- 
gested to  him  the  theme  of  ''Paradise  Regained." 
Pennington  had  become  the  second  husband  of  Lady 
Springett,  and  Penn  on  his  first  visit  to  this  friend  met 
Guli  and  found  his  fate.  They  were  soon  affianced,  but 
her  stepfather  was  then  in  jail  for  opinion's  sake,  much 
of  his  time  being  passed  in  prison,  and  the  whole  period 
of  courtship  was  a  perturbed  and  stormy  one.  Penn 
was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  some  months,  wrote  vari- 
ous pamphlets  and  treatises,  and  on  his  release  went  at 
once  to  Holland,  where  he  had  been  urged  to  go  in  de- 
fense of  the  many  then  suffering  persecution  there.  For 
them  and  for  the  many  sections  of  the  great  Puritan 
party  in  England,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  Stuarts,  America  was  the  daily  talk  and  the 
nightly  dream,  and  Penn,  as  he  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  seeing  always  the  best  men  of  the  age  exiled  and 
sad  for  conscience's  sake,  felt  once  more  the  longing 
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that  had  come  to  him  at  Oxford,  to  found  a  free  State, 
no  matter  if  in  the  wilderness. 

Seven  months  after  his  liberation  from  Newgate  he 
returned  from  Holland  ;  reported  in  London  the  results 
of  his  exi^edition,  and  then  put  aside  every  perplexity 
and  posted  down  to  Bucks.  Here,  while  the  house  he 
had  chosen,  some  six  miles  from  Chalfont,  was  being 
made  ready,  he  enjoyed  the  first  quietness  that  had 
come  to  him  for  years,  and  in  the  early  spring  took  his 
young  bride  home. 

Spring  and  summer  passed,  but  the  honeymoon  gave 
no  signs  of  ending.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  draw 
him  from  the  seclusion  he  had  chosen.  He  neither  wrote 
nor  traveled.  The  instinct  of  activity,  always  urging 
him  on,  seemed  laid  to  rest,  and  many  believed  that  he 
had  subsided  into  the  quiet  country  gentleman,  content 
with  a  beautiful  wife,  a  fine  estate  and  the  prospect  of 
a  family.  But  Guli  herself  had  many  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  and  happy 
rest  had  done  its  needed  work  in  healing  and  strength- 
ening, joined  him  in  the  work  which,  for  three  years, 
they  pursued  together,  though  the  birth  of  the  first  son, 
Springett,  soon  interfered  with  the  wife's  share  in  public 
work. 

The  memoirs  of  Count  de  Grammont  and  the  journal 
of  George  Fox  give  the  two  sides  of  this  period,  and  for 
both  toleration  was  unknown.  William  Penn  stood  al- 
most alone  as  a  religious  yet  tolerant  man,  but  the 
Quaker  soldier,  while  claiming  that  no  civil  magistrate 
should  have  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  opinion's  sake, 
used  every  weapon  of  controversy  to  stir  up  and  wound 
tlie  unbeliever.  But  though  he  had  become  the  sword 
of  the  new  sect,  and  a  sword  never  sheathed,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  comprehensive  and  reasonable  mind  was 
felt  on  both  sides.  With  the  passing  of  the  infamous 
Test  act  he  once  more,  after  five  years'  absence,  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  court,  and  used  every  power 
of  argument  and  pereuasion  to  bring  about  a  reconstruc- 


tion of  methods,  and  James  promised  to  add  all  his  in- 
fluence with  the  King  to  this  end.  The  province  of  New 
Netherlands,  stretching  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Con- 
necticut, was  then  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  as  the  only  object  of  owners  was  to  wring  as  much 
money  as  possible  out  of  their  estates,  it  became  their 
interest  to  offer  concessions  and  inducements  to  emigra- 
tion. With  fresh  persecutions  at  home,  the  English 
Quakers  turned  toward  this  province,  where  many  Puri- 
tans Irnd  already  gone,  and  Fox  and  Fenwick  began  a 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  a  share  from  Berkely. 
A  fierce  dispute  as  to  Fenwick 's  rights  began,  which 
was  finally  referred  to  Penn,  and  soon  the  reconciled 
parties  set  sail  for  New  Jersey,  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
their  interests,  other  complications  soon  making  him  the 
responsible  head. 

Two  years  of  intense  activity  followed.  The  New 
Jersey  colony,  for  which  he  had  made  a  constitution, 
prospered  steadily,  and  he  was  the  agent  for  all  who 
desired  to  join  them.  He  made  a  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent, preaching  and  writing,  until,  worn  down  with 
over-work,  he  fell  into  *'a  low  and  listless  mood,"  and 
suffered  from  intense  depression  which  even  Guli  could 
hardly  remove.  It  passed,  with  a  short  season  of  par- 
tial rest  at  home,  and  then  even  more  engrossing  inte- 
rests arose  from  1678-80.  In  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
court  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
figures  of  the  time.  Absolutely  neutral  as  to  the  great 
objects  of  party  strife,  and  wanting  no  honors  that 
court  or  king  could  offer,  he  was  the  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  The 
friendships  of  Penn  are  in  themselves  a  story.  Faith- 
ful, strong  and  tender,  the  man  who  felt  them  needed  a 
catholic  mind  to  comprehend  and  hold  the  varied  na- 
tures that,  having  tested,  never  again  swerved  from 
their  allegiance  to  him.  John  Locke,  many  years  older, 
had  discussed  with  him  the  constitution  for  North  Caro- 
lina, its  final  failure  being  in  those  points  where  Penn's 
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suggestions  had  been  rejected.  The  Whig  Lord  Rus- 
sell, the  Tory  Lord  Hyde,  the  Republican  Algernon 
Sidney,  all  trusted  and  loved  him,  and,  sought  by  rakes, 
courtiers,  writers  and  members  of  Parliament  alike,  he 
bent  every  power  of  his  mind  toward  impressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  toleration  to  opinion.  Finally, 
after  long  and  patient  waiting,  and  the  constant  urging 
of  his  friends,  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to 
listen  to  the  plea  of  Dissenters,  and  Penn  made  before 
a  committee  a  speech  such  as  had  never  been  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Westminster  Palace,  a  speech  so 
convincing  that  the  committee  decided  at  once  to 
insert  in  the  bill  then  before  ParHament  a  clause  for 
relief.  Had  it  passed,  Penn  would  have  remained  in 
England,  and  Pennsylvania  continued  only  a  dream. 
The  Titus  Gates  plot,  apparently  ruinous  to  every 
hope,  proved,  in  the  storm  it  aroused,  a  breeze  to 
fill  the  sails  of  every  westward-bound  bark.  Penn, 
who  despaired  of  freedom  at  home,  turned  more 
eagerly  to  its  possibility  in  the  Xew  World,  and  after 
many  expedients  had  been  discussed  with  Sidney  he 
settled  upon  a  definite  plan  of  action. 

Admiral  Penn  had  left  behind  him  claims  on  the 
government  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  ia  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  four  times  that 
amount  at  present,  and  his  son  now  sent  in  a  petition 


that  in  lieu  of  any  money  settlement  the  king 
would  grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  a 
tract  of  unoccupied  crown  land  in  America. 
The  location,  described  at  length,  included  no 
less  than  forty-seven  thousand  square  miles 
of  surfiuje — a  little  less  than  the  area  of  Eng- 
land, but  Charles  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  had  not  the  Privy  Council  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  plan.  With  entire  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  issue  of  the  petition,  Penn, 
with  twenty-two  others,  purchased  from  Sir 
George  Carteret  a  portion  of  East  New  Jer- 
sey, and  was  actively  engaged  in  planning 
for  new  towns  and  the  establishment  of  a 
liberal  government  when  a  charter  was  at 
last  settled  upon  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who 
at  once  set  his  signature  to  it,  well  pleased  at 
canceling  a  heavy  debt  in  such  easy  fashion. 

New  Wales  was  the  name  fixed  upon  by 
Penn  for  the  new  province,  partly  from  a  re- 
membrance of  his  Welsh  ancestry  and  in  part 
from  its  mountainous  character.  A  Welsh- 
man in  the  council  objecting,  Penn  suggested 
Sylvania,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  for- 
ests, and  the  King  at  once  prefixed  Penn,  in 
honor  of  the  great  Admiral.  Penn  objected, 
appealed,  and  at  last  offered  twenty  guineas 
to  the  Secretary  to  alter  it,  fearing  that  it 
would  bring  discredit  upon  him  if  he  allowed 
the  great  province  to  bear  his  family  name. 
Charles  insisted,  and  the  patent,  drawn  up  in 
the  usual  form,  is  still  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Harrisburg.  To  Penn  the 
reception  of  this  charter  was  the  crowning 
event  of  his  life,  and  he  wrote  : 

*^God  hath  given  it  to  me  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  ...  He  will  bless  and  make  it  the  seed 
of  a  nation.'' 

For  months  he  labored  with  Sidney  upon 
the  Constitution.  The  rigid  one  drawn  up  by 
John  Locke  and  Shaftsbury  had  failed,  and 
Penn  determined  to  simply  make  an  essen- 
tially democratic  basis  for  his  form  of  government, 
and  leave  all  ''minor  details  to  be  filled  in  as  time, 
events  and  the  public  good  demanded."  The  rough 
draft  in  form,  Sidney  and  himself  deliberated  over 
every  phase,  the  mutual  .labor  being  so  intricate  and 
continuous  that  the  exact  share  of  each  will  never  be 
determined.  Completed  at  last,  the  news  quickly  spread 
that  the  great  religious  democrat  of  the  age  had  become 
sole  owner  of  a  mighty  province,  and  from  every  great 
town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  from  Holland, 
agents  were  sent  to  confer  as  to  terms  of  emigration  and 
settlement.  The  Royal  Society  made  him  a  member,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  scientific  observations, 
and  steady  preparation  for  the  voyage  went  on.  Tlie 
death  of  Lady  Penn,  always  a  fond  and  devoted^mother, 
delayed  everything  for  a  time,  and  Penn's  family  aflkirs, 
which  he  arranged  as  if  never  to  be  among  them  again, 
were  long  in  adjusting.  He  clung  to  wife  and  children 
with  a  longing  tenderness,  but  Guli's  courage  was 
stronger  even  than  his  own.  He  doubted  his  return, 
but  she  never  did,  and,  cheered  by  her  faith  and  carry- 
ing the  good  will  of  every  earnest  heart,  the  Quaker  sol- 
dier went  on  board  the  Welcome  at  Deal,  and  on  the  first 
of  September  weighed  anchor,  and,  pushing  boldly  out 
to  sea,  soon  felt  the  winds  that  bore  him  toward  the 
Sylvan  City,  still  formless,  save  in  its  builder's  mind. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  LORD. 
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NovEMBEB  had  come.  Chilly  and  gray,  it  held  the 
prophecy  of  a  cruel  winter.  The  sky  was  heavy  with 
snow,  the  wind  scurried  up  the  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tains and  came  fitfully,  fiercely  down  the  ravine,  making 
old  Ann  Halstead's  narrow,  dangerous  path  still  more 
difficult.  The  wind,  however,  was  not  in  the  old  wo- 
man's thoughts,  but  her  dim  eyes  wandered  full  of  fear 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  her  left  hand,  the  rocks 
aroee,  steep  and  heavily  wooded  ;  on  the  other,  far  be- 
low, the  path  worn  on  the  shelving  cliff,  ran  the  scanty 
creek  over  its  bed  of  great  stones.  But  all  this  was 
&miliar  to  her,  and  never  before  had  she  trembled 
coming  down  the  path,  even  when,  as  now,  loaded  with 
faggots.  Everywhere  around  her  seemed  to  be  voices, 
and  strange,  uncertain  figures  lurked  behind  the  trees. 
Once  she  thought  she  saw  a  fantastic,  uncanny  crew 
hurrying  in  a  dance  among  the  hemlocks  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek,  but  she  turned  her  head  away. 

"I  will  not  see  them,"  she  cried,  "I  will  not  have 
my  eyes  opened  to  their  wickedness  I" 

All  the  days  appointed  to  Ann  Halstead  had  been 
bitter  and  full  of  trouble,  but  never  before  had  she  lost 


the  belief  that  the  Lord^  who  never  foils  the  faithful, 
would  yet  make  a  happier  life  for  her.  In  her  loneli- 
ness, her  poverty,  her  days  of  cold  and  starvation,  she 
had  trusted  and  she  had  submitted.  No  one  around  the 
mountain  was  better  known  and  better  liked  than  old 
Nurse  Halstead,  but  no  one  knew  how  often  her  fire 
was  fed  by  thin  and  crackling  twigs,  which,  fiercely  blaz- 
ing, gave  brief  heat,  and  no  one  guessed  how  often  she 
went  to  bed  hungry  and  sad.  When  she  was  younger 
she  worked  hard  and  had  enough  for  her  needs,  but  now 
her  eyes  were  dim,  her  hands  shook,  and  she  was  too 
old  to  care  for  the  sick.  The  winter  was  full  of  terror, 
and  the  Lord  had  forsaken  her  I  She  needed  no  "  witch 
general "  to  tell  her  what  the  temptations  of  the  past 
weeks  had  meant.  All  her  life  she  had  heard  stories  of 
the  snares  of  the  Evil  One,  and  when  she  was  younger 
she  had  even  talked  to  Mother  Hogan,  who  was  after- 
ward burned  at  the  stake.  She  remembered  how  this 
old  woman  looked.  Her  hair  was  white,  and  her  face 
was  old  and  sorrowful.  She  was  tall,  and  she  walked 
with  a  staff.  It  was  days  since  Ann  had  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  looking-glass.     She  wondered  if  the  neigh- 
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bors  saw  how  she  had  changed,  and  she  wondered 
whether  they,  too,  had  seen  Mother  Ilogan  \  But  no 
one  now  saw  Ann  often,  for  she  shunned  them  all.  She 
no  longer  took  her  Sunday  night  tea  with  Parson  Johns' 
widow,  nor  tarried  anywhere  for  a  gossip.  She  gathered 
her  wood,  she  bought  meal  at  the  store,  but  most  of  the 
time  she  sat  at  home  with  her  cat  and  the  tame  crow 
she  was  nursing  for  little  Abrier  Gibbons,  and  read  her 
Bible  and  prayed  for  deliverance. 

Now,  coming  down  the  ravine,  Satan  absolutely  met 
her.  His  servants  surrounded  her.  They  whispered 
that  it  was  cold  and  she  would  suffer  when  the  snow 
fell.  They  taunted  her  with  her  little  bundle  of  faggots — 
so  heavy  to  carry  I  They  whispered  of  fire;  of  food,  and 
all  to  be  had  if  she  would  but  ask.  What  had  the  Lord 
done  for  her  ?  She  was  forsaken ;  she  almost  begged 
her  bread.     Soon  she  must  beg  or  starve. 

*'I  shall  give  in,  O  Lord,"  she  cried,  coming  from 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  falling  on  her  knees,  "I 
shall  give  in  I  Nobody  knows,  as  Thou  dost,  how  easy 
the  devil  will  find  it  I  It  won't  do,  O  Lord,  to  let  him 
tempt  me  long  I  Thou  rememberest  he  was  too  strong 
for  Abraham  and  Jacob  and  David,  and  how  can  I 
withstand  him  V  The  people  look  at  me,  and  soon  they 
will  curse  me.  My  friends  have  bei'ome  my  enemies, 
and  now,  O  Lord,  I  have  no  money  and  no  work,  and 
the  snow  storm  is  at  hand,  and  don't  j^ou  let  him  trj' 
me — oh,  don't  you  let  him  try  me  I" 

She  arose  with  pain  and  trouble  from  her  knees  ;  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  withered  cheeks.  Somehow '  the 
Lord  mtist  deliver  her,  yet  she  dreaded  what  might  hap- 
pen if  for  one  moment  He  forgot  her.  Behind  the  tree 
stood,  her  old  crony.  Widow  Johns,  and  her  child, 
amazed  at  this  sudden  movement,  and  shocked  by  the 
low  sobs  and  moans  which  escaped  the  old  woman. 
But  Ann  never  saw  them,  and  with  bent  head  and  slow, 
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sad  step  she  went  liome.  That  night  the  storekeeper, 
old  Benny  Clark,  came  and  looked  in  the  window  at 
her.  A  fire  burned  on  her  hearth  ;  her  pot  was  boiling  ; 
her  cat  sat  beside  her ;  the  crow  shook  its  feathers  and 
flew  up  on  her  chair ;  it  saw  the  man,  but  Ann  was 
reading  aloud : 

"  For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  for  my  Bonl : 

The  mighty  are  gathered  against  me  : 

Not  for  my  transgression, 

Nor  for  my  sin,  O  Lord. 
They  run  and  prepare  themselyes 

Without  my  fault : 
Awake  to  help  me." 

The  slow  tears  dropped  on  the  page,  but  old  Ben 
could  not  see  her  face.  He  did  see,  however,  how  bar- 
ren and  cheerless  the  room  looked.  The  snapping  twigs 
told  the  story  of  an  empty  wood-house,  and  there  was 
little  cheer  in  the  thin  steam  from  the  iron  pot. 

The  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  Ben  went  softly 
away.  In  a  little  while  his  footprints  were  covered, 
the  old  woman's  fire  was  out,  and  she  lay  in  her  bed 
thinking  of  the  morning,  of  the  snow,  and  of  the  little 
food  in  the  house.  She  sighed  heavily,  and  then  closing 
her  eyes  slept  so  soundly  and  softly  that  if  any  one  had 
seen  her  they  would  have  thought  her  dead. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  apathy,  if  not  peace,  in  the 
little  house.  Ann  divided  her  meal  into  two  portions ; 
one  she  ate  about  noon,  the  other  she  saved.  She  might 
starve,  but  she  felt  she  must  keep  something  in  the 
house.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  yet  not 
deeply,  and  if  Ann  had  had  money  she  could  have  made 
her  way  to  the  store  ;  but  she  had  none,  and  so  She  sat 
still  rfnd  waited.  In  former  days  she  would  have  gone 
to  the  village.  There  were  stockings  to  be  knit,  clothes 
mended,  some  little  job  always  waiting  a  pair  of  skill- 
ful hands ;  but  just  now  Ann  dreaded  her  old  friends. 
She  was  not  sure  she  even  dare  go  to  church.  Women 
had  been  denounced  in  meeting,  and,  just  as  the 
punishment  might  be,  she  was  too  weak  and  tired  to 
bear  it. 

She  sat  by  her  fire,  and  sometimes  read  and  some- 
times dozed,  and  then  her  fire  would  go  out  and  a 
chill  would  awaken  her.  Slowly  the  day  wore  on,  and 
at  last  the  early  twilight  came,  the  moon  arose,  and 
Ann  went  out  to  the  well  to  fill  her  bucket.  She  stood 
still  a  moment  and  gazed  with  dim  eyes  at  the  sky. 
She  was  very  faint.  Perhaps  by  morning  it  would  be 
all  over,  and  Satan  could  have  no  more  power  over 
her.  The  Lord  might  mean  to  take  her  to  Himself ! 
Then  she  began  to  lower  her  bucket,  and  she  heard 
footsteps.  She  turned  her  head  and  saw  the  Widow- 
Johns  and  the  Squire's  wife  coming  up  the  narrow 
path  by  the  fence.  She  pulled  up  her  bucket  and  hur- 
ried into  the  house.  She  was  not  used  to  receiving 
visitors  at  this  hour,  and  her  heart  stood  still  with 
dread. 

When  she  reached  the  house  her  strength  gave  out, 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  the  bucket  dropped 
from  her  nerveless  hand.  The  steps  came  nearer. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  but  it  was  opened  at 
the  same  instant,  and  tlie  two  women  came  in. 
Poor  old  Ann  had  put  no  wood  on  her  fire  before  she 
went  out,  so  exact  had  to  be  her  economy,  and  the 
room  was  cold  and  cheerless.  She  sat  by  the  door, 
her  hat  still  on  her  head.  The  cat  pushed  against 
her  ;  the  crow  was  on  the  shelf  by  the  window. 

The  two  women  looked  gravely  at  her,  and  wrap- 
ping their  cloaks  more  closely  around  them,  for  the 
air  in  the  room  seemed  colder  than  that  outside, 
they  sat  down. 
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*' We've  come/'  said  the  widow  in  her  heaviest,  most 
constrained  tones,  ''  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  For 
some  time  we've  noticed  you  seemed  to  have  a  concern 
on  your  mind,  and  as  old  friends  we  feel  we  must  talk 
to  you." 

Ann  breathed  heavily  and  took  off  her  hat. 

''  It  was  kind  in  you  to  come  first,"  she  said,  finger- 
ing the  rim  of  her  hat.  ''  I  would  have  felt  worse  if  the 
Squire  and  the  constable  had  come  instead.  It  would 
liave  been  hard  on  me,  and  I  have  known  you  all  your 
lives.  I  nursed  you,  Mollie  Gibbons,  when  you  was  a 
baby,  and  your  mother  died." 

The  young  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^'Yes,"  she  replied,  *'and  my  little  Abner,  too. 
You  don't  think  we  forget,  Nurse  Halstead,  all  you 
have  done  ?  We  haven't  liked  to  come  questioning  you, 
but  if  you  are  in  trouble  don't  you  suppose  we  iare 
sorr}'  ?" 

^'But  I  haven't  given  up  I"  cried  the  old  woman. 
''  Be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  tell  the  Squire  that !  You 
know  he  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it  until  I  do  give 
up.     It's  all  in  the  Lord's  hands  until  then  !" 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other.  Surely  trouble 
and  poverty  had  unsettled  the  old  nurse's  mind. 

*'And  you  mustn't  give  up,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons 
gently.     "  The  Lord  will  always  provide." 

'^  I've  said  that  over  and  over  again,"  and  the  old  wo- 
man's eyes  lost  their  wildness ;  "but  even  His  saints 
are  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  and  all  of 
Job's  patience  didn't  save  him  from  the  vexations  Satan 
planned  out  for  him." 

"  But  you  needn't  fear  t^at,"  said  the  Widow  Johns. 
"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you've  got,  Ann,  that 
the  Lord  would  care  to  take  away  from  you  !" 

"It  isn't  that,"  replied  Ann  Halstead;  "but "think 
of  what  the  Evil  One  would  offer  I  You  don't  know, 
Nancy  Johns,  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and  have  Satan 
put  all  .sorts  of  wann  and  comforting  food  before  you, 
and  to  be  cold  and  have  him  tempt  you  with  pleasant 
winds  and  a  sunshiny  land.  Old  Mother  Hogan  knew 
it,  and  I  know  it,  but  I  haven't  given  in,  Nancy,  take 
notice  of  that.  There'll  be  no  call  for  the  Squire,  and 
a  burning, would  be  against  right  and  grace  both.  I've 
been  starved,  but  I've  never  tasted  the  devil'a  dishes, 
and  I  have  been  cold,  and  I've  never  cursed  your  boy, 
Mollie  Gibbons.  No,  not  once,  although  the  Evil  One 
has  urged  me  early  and  late.  No,  no,"  she  muttered, 
"  I'm  no  witch,  I'm  no  witch  I  I  know  you  all  con- 
demn me,  but  I've  never  given  in,  Nancy ;  don't  you 
forget  I  tell  you  so." 

Mrs.  Gibbons  got  up  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
old  nurse's  arm. 

"And  you'll  see  I  die  in  my  bed,  Mollie,"  continued 
the  old  woman ;  "  you'll  never  let  me  be  burned  ?" 

Mollie  shivered. 


AT   THE   WELL. 

"We  never  do  such  things  in  Pennsylvania,"  she 
said,  "and  you  couldn't  be  that  wicked  anywhere, 
nurse,  and  I  want  you  to  come  home  with  me." 

Ann  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't,"  she  said,  "I'm  too 
weak,  my  dear,"  and  her  head  sank  slowly  on  Mollie's 
shoulder. 

When  she  aroused  again  to  consciousness  Ann  was  in 
her  bed.  A  fire  of  oak  logs  burned  steadily  in  the  chim- 
ney place  and  a  bowl  of  gruel  stood  on  the  hearth.  The 
Widow  Johns  slept  in  Ann's  chair,  and  old  Ben  Clark 
was  softly  putting  something  out  of  a  great  basket  into 
the  cupboard.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  many  people 
in  the  room,  and  there  was,  in  some  mysterious  way,  a 
sense  of  comfort  and  plenty.  The  sun  was  shining,  but 
every  one  spoke  and  moved  softly,  but  that  was,  the  old 
nurse  thought,  because  they  did  not  want  to  wake  the 
Widow  Johns. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Dorothea." 
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She  said  :  "I  thought  in  Love's  delightful  spring 

That  I  all  fullness  of  affection  knew. 
The  years  that  come  and  go  could  never  bring 

Content  more  rare  nor  happiness  more  true. 

The  years  that  come  and  go  like  summer  dew 
Have  starred  my  way  with  pleasures  unconceived 

In  those  delicious  days  when  love  was  new, 


And  life's  most  sacred  duties  unperceived. 

Soft  cherub  hands  have  opened  wide  to  me 
A  Heaven  in  which  I  only  half  believed, 

And,  resting  in  divine  security, 
I  say  with  confidence  unknown  before, 
I  love  my  love,  I  love  him  more  and  more." 

Annie  L.  Muzzkt. 
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**  That  which  makes  this  Country  most  unforrtunate  is, 
that  it  must  submit  to  receive  its  Character  from  the 
Mouths  not  only  of  unfit,  but  very  imequal  Judges  ;  for  all 
its  Reproaches  happen  after  this  manner." — The  History 
and  Present  State  of  Virginia,     By  R.  B.,  gent.     1720. 

MoBJACK  Bay,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians  which  formerly  lived  in  tide-water,  Virginia,  is 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  salt  water  about  eight  miles  wide, 
and  nearly  twice  as  long,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
State,  near  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  just 
above  the  mouth  of  York  River.  It  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  Gloucester  and  Matthews  counties,  Matthews  coming 
down  in  a  long,  narrow  point  between  the  two  bays. 
The  four  small  tributary  rivers — East,  North,  Ware  and 


water  mills  are  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  Of  course,  they  are  in  motion  only  while  the 
tide  is  running  either  in  or  out,  so  that  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  "slack-water,"  they  stop  for  a 
season  of  meditation,  as  it  were.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  in  words  the  charm  of  this  total  absence  of 
hurry  about  anything.  I  think  it  is  the  secret  of  liap- 
piness.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  rivers  and  creeks 
are  level  and  low  for  a  mile  or  more  inland,  then 
there  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground,  and  these  tracts  are 
spoken  of  respectively  as  the  "highlands"  and  "low 
grounds." 

There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Gloucester  county  which 
is  more  than  five  miles  from  navigable  water,  and  the 
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Severn — which  flow  into  the  bay,  are,  like  the  bay  itself, 
mere  arms  of  the  sea,  all  salt,  all  tide-water  to  the  very 
head  ;  none  of  them  have  more  than  one  or  two  small 
fresh-water  branches,  and  even  these  frequently  dry  up 
in  summer.  Some  have  no  fresh-water  branch  at  all. 
So  this  net-work  of  streams  is  really  salt  water,  and  it 
is  doubtless  this  fact  which  makes  the  climate  so  de- 
lightful in  summer,  with  a  freshness  even  in  its  warmth 
which  renders  it  far  more  endurable  than  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  drier  atmosphere.  The  country  bordering  on 
the  salt  rivers  is  said  to  be  unusually  wholesome  for  a 
river  region.  The  lack  of  orthodox  rivers,  which  run 
only  one  way,  is  made  up  for  by  a  utilization  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide.  Yenerable-looking  structures  called 
"  tide-mills"  still  continue  in  use  on  a  few  of  the  streams ; 
the  power  is  obtained  by  damming  the  creek  or  cove 
upon  which  the  mill  stands,  leaving  a  small  opening, 
through  which  the  tide  runs  in  and  out  with  sufficient 
force  to  turn  a  great  wheel  which  overhangs  the  stream. 
Of  course  both  wind  and  steam  are  used  for  mechanical 
purposes,  but  It  seems  the  fate  of  useful  things  to  be 
utterly  unpicturesque,  and  vice^veraa.     These  old  tide- 


air  is  full  of  the  influence  of  the  sea.  "  The  east  wind," 
which  is  really  a  sea  breeze,  is  considered  a  sure  sign 
of  good  weather  for  at  least  tw^enty-four  hours  to 
come,  if  it  begins  to  blow  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  these 
east  winds  are  of  freq^ient  recurrence  through  the 
summer. 

There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to 
Norfolk  which  connects,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  with  a  ateamer  running  from  Norfolk  to  East 
River,  Gloucester  Point  and  Yorktown,  which  stops  at 
Old  Point  both  going  and  returning  ;  the  Norfolk  boats 
also  stop  at  Old  Point,  so  that,  by  leaving  Baltimore  on 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  days,  one  can  reach  the 
Mobjack  Bay  country  the  next  morning,  with  only  a 
short  wait  at  Old  Point  for  the  Northampton.  By 
this  route,  one  leaves  Baltimore  at  6. 30  P.  M.  and  arrives 
at  Gloucester  Point  at  about  1  P.  M.  on  the  following 
day,  instead  of  leavmg  at  4  P.  M.  and  arriving  at  the 
same  uncomfortable  hour  the  next  morning,  as  one  does 
by  the  York  River  line.  By  this  latter  line  one  leaves 
Gloucester,  on  returning  to  Baltimore,  at  about  7.30 
P.  M. ;  by  the  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  (*'  Bay  Line"),  at 
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1  P.  M.  These  "  Bay  Line"  boats  ai^  the  fiucst  steam- 
ers on  the  Chesapeake,  and  equul,  in  ypoetl  imd  structure, 
to  any  off  the  Chesapeake. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  three  hundred  thousand  to 
five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  oysters  annually  leave 
Mobjack  Bay,  most  of  them  going  to  Baltimore^  beiiide 
many  which  are  shipped  in  barrels  on  tbe  f<teaiiiers  from 
York  and  East  Rivers ;  York  River  i^hips  to  Baltimore 
and  New  York  nearly  as  mau}-,  prob^ibly.     They 
caught,  or  "sighted,"  to  use  tbe  vemaculur,  where  the 
water  is  clear,  by  means  of 
short  tongs,  or  double  rakes 
with  four    teeth   in  each 
head,  called  "nippers." 

The  canoe  in  use  in  the 
bay  is  decidedly  a  local  fea- 
ture, being  known,  in  the 
form  here  used,  it  is  be- 
lieved, only  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  heavy  and  strong  and 
a  most  excellent  sea-boat, 
when  properly  managed. 
Many  go  from  Mobjack 
Bay  to  Norfolk,  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
they  have  been  known  to 
go  to  Baltimore,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  up  the 
Chesapeake.  They  are 
made    of  two,   three    or 

more  logs,  &stened  together  with  pins  or  dowels,  and 
have  no  timbers  in  them,  except  small  knees  to  support 
the  washboard.  They  run  all  the  way  from  fifteen  feet 
long  by  three  feet  beam  to  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  long 
by  six  to  eight  feet  wide.  A  &ir  average  size  is  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-five  feet  long  by  three  and  a-half  to  four 
and  a-half  or  five  feet  beam.  The  most  and  best  of  them 
are  built  on  the  Pocosin  Kiver,  a  small  stream  somewhere 
between  Gloucester  and  Norfolk.  They  are  rigged  with 
leg-of-mutton  sails,  and  many  of  them  carry  two  masts 
and  a  jib.  When  there  is  no  wind,  the  canoe  is  sculled 
with  a  paddle,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  tapering  in 
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width  from  the  top  end  to  the  end  of  the  blade,  which 
at  the  point  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide.  This  pad- 
dle is  worked  by  being  balanced  on  the  stem-post,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  scull-hole  whatever.  It  is  also  used 
for  steering  by  many  of  the  boatmen  whose  boats  are 
not  provided  with  rudders. 

As  in  a  mountainous  country  the  young  men  and 
maidens  go  berrying,  so  in  the  Mobjack  Bay  country  do 
they  go  crabbing,  duly  provided  with  lines  and  net,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  meat  for  bait.  It  is  said  that  in  some 
instances  conversation  becomes  so  absorbing  that  lines 
are  forgotten,  while  crabs,  unheeded,  devour  the  bait. 
When  this  state  of  aflSiirs  sets  in, 
sore  disappointment  is  in  store 
for  the  fkmily  at  home,  who  are 
trustfully  anticipating  a  side-dish 
of  deviled  crabs  with  their  dinner. 
And  when  the  crabbing  party 
returns,  with  their  faces  rosy-red 
from  "  the  sun  on  the  water,  you 
know,"  and  reports  that  "the 
crabs  wouldn't  bite  at  all  to-day," 
the  cook  puts  on  the  bacon  and 
eggs  to  fry,  in  silence,  but  with  a 
wise  shake  of  the  head. 

The  white  oystermen  and  fish- 
ermen are  a  class  by  themselves, 
rough,  good-natiu?ed  and  queer, 
and  the  whites  of  a  better  class 
have  caught  from  them,  or  the 
negroes,  or  both,  a  number  of  ex- 
pressions "more  striking  than 
classic,"  always  odd,  and  some- 
times very  amusing.  Anything 
of  unusually  large  size  is  called  a 
"he  thing,"  or  a  "great  big  he 
thing,"  or  an  "ole  he  thing," 
most  articles  being  "ole"  with 
the    negroes.     Two  white    men, 
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examining  an  unusually  large  hoe,  were  overlieard  com- 
menting thus :  One,  picking  it  up,  remarked,  ''Gentle- 
men^  that's  a  Goik-fearing  hoe ;"  to  which  the  other 
repUed:  "Yes,  it  is — it's  a  reguliir  ole  he-hoe!"  A 
stranger  might  feel  some  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  a 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  request,  upon  hearing  ii 
young  lady  at  a  social  gathering  asked  to  "  claw  thr 
jingle-box,"  and  would  experience  no  slight  relief  on 
discovering  that  this  flower  of  speech  conveyed  a  request 
for  a  performance  on  the  piano.  A  relative  of  mim^ 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  slightly  startled  by  a  remark 
concerning  ''the  old  fowl,"  as  tlDie  connection  made  it 
evident  that  this  rhetorical  figure  referred  to  his 
wife,  a  still  young  and  by  no  means  uncomely  per- 
sonage. 

This  section  of  Virginia  still  rejoices  in  the 
time-honored  observance  of  the  ''Tournament." 
Inspired  by  the  smiles  of  the  "  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty,"  and  armed  with  sharp  sticks  which  do 
duty  as  lances,  the  gallant  "  Sir  Knights,"  mounted 
on  their  prancing  steeds,  dash  boldly  at — not  each 
other ;  oh,  no,  not  at  all  I  but  at  a  ring  suspended 
across  the  track,  with  their  lances,  and  he  is  the 
most  gallant  knight  who  oftenest  succeeds  in  poking 
his  stick  through  the  ring  I 

Some  little  fox-hunting  is  done  in  Matthews 
county,  but  for  good  dogs  and  a  generally  well- 
organized  hunt,  the  palm  is  ceded  to  Gloucester. 
Foxes  are  numerous,  the  majority  being  the  com- 
mon gray  sort,  and  it  is  considered  quite  an  event 
to  "  run  a  red."    Whether  it  is  looked  upon  in  the 


"running  a  red." 


dogs,  his  two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  his  English 
cavalry  saddle  and  his  store  of  information  anent  the 
wily  fox.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  for  this  exciting  sport 
that  some  devotees  have  been  known  to  ride  mules 
rather  than  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
should  the  hunt  ever  happen  on  a  rainy  day  to  pass  the 
place  where  "sorrow  sits" — wherever  tliat  may  be  in 
Gloucester  county — that  mournful  female  herself  could 
scarce  forbear  a  smile  at  sight  of  a  veteran  huntsman 
sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  a  long 
blue  United  States  army  overcoat  and  the  family  um- 
brella, of  harmonious  hue,  and  mounted  on  a  mule  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  By  way  of  startling 
contrast  to  this  apparition,  the  same  train  will  perhaps 
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same  cheerful  light  by  the  "  red  "  himself  is  another 
question ;  but,  as  his  life  is,  as  a  rule,  spared  on  ac- 
count of  his  rare  color,  they  may  be  running  the  same 
"  red  "  every  season,  and  he  may  by  this  time  regard 
it  as  an  old  and  harmless  though  somewhat  fatiguing 
joke.  The  dogs  are  various,  but  are  nearly  all  more 
or  less  hounds,  with  plenty  of  bark,  which  really  al- 
most amounts  to  giving  tongue.  The  huntsmen  do 
not  indulge  in  "the  pink."  The  rule  of  the  hunt  as 
to  costume  is  simple  and  practical ;  it  is  that  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  more  than  one  suit 
shall  put  on  the  worst  one.  The  brevet-captain  of 
the  hunt  is  so  estimated  for  various  good  and  suflS- 
cient  reasons,  among  which  shine  conspicuous  his  de- 
votion to  the  chase,  the  superiority,  in  numbers,  of  his 
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be  honored  by  one  of  our  ubiquitous  English  cousins, 
on  his  "pig-skin "  and  a  good,  strong  liorse,  his  tight- 
fitting  '*  cords  "  and  gaiters  afifording  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  flowing  raiment  of  the  mule-rider.  Two 
or  three  ladies,  whose  riding  does  not  disgrace  the  occa- 
sion, sometimes  join  the  hunt,  and  the  luckless  citizens 
of  both  colors  who  do  not  own  horaes  keep  up  with  the 
cavalcade  while  breath  remains  for  the  struggle,  and  as 
they  drop  off  are  promptly  replaced  by  others. 

An  old  slab  in  Ware  Churchyard  bears  the  following 
inscription : 


/m  LYETH  TUB  ■O0T  OF 
Is  CI^AKX  Tine  YOUNGEST  SON 
JHXTAM  AND  MAUY  CLARK 
8  BORN  IN  THE  J»ARIS1I  OK  HARDEN 
MILES  FROM  THE  DEVIZES  . 
yTHE  COUNTY  OP  WILTS 
^^.AME  OUT  OF  ENGLAND  IN  AUGUST 
/tS.      ARRIVED    IN    VIRGINIA    UPON 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  FOLLOWING   CAME 
INTO  THIS  PARISH  OF  WARE   AT  EASTBB 
WHERE  HE  CONTINntD 
MINISTER  NEAR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS 
TILL    HE  DY'D 
HE    DEPARTED   THIS    LIFE    ON  THE    20TH 
DAY  OF  DECEMBER  IN  THI 
YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  GOD  17M  IN 
HOPES  OF  A  lOYFULL  RESURRECTION  TO 
STERNAL  LIFE  WHICH 
OOD  GRANT  HIM  FOR  THE  BLESSED      « 
REDEEMER'S  SAKE  AMEN 


Some  flne  old  houses  still  remain.  Among  these  time- 
honored  homesteads  is  Rosewell,  built  by  Governor 
Page,  on  York  River,  not  far  from  one  of  the  numerous 


spots  upou  which  Pocahontas  rescued  one  of  Captain 
Smith's  numerous  heads. 

On  Timbemeck  Creek,  near  York  River,  a  chimney 
is  still  standing  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  two 
Dutchmen,  under  Captain  John  Smith's  orders,  at  the 
request  of  Powhatan ;  it  is  known  as  '*  Powhatan's  Chim- 
ney," and  is  built  of  a  sort  of  sandstone.  A  small, 
old  house — now  I  believe  no  longer  inhabited — is  at- 
tached to  it. 

Gloucester  county  was  formerly  divided  into  three 
pwfiihBS^-Abingdon,  Petsworth  and  Ware.  Abingdon 
and  Ware  churches  are  still  in  fair  preservation,  but 
nothing  is  left  of  Petsworth  except  the  legend  that  Ba- 
con, famous  for  his  RebelUon,  is  buried  there. 

A  quotation  from  the  quaint  old  historian,  Beverly, 
whose  words  head  this  sketch,  will  form  a  fitting  close 
to  it ;  for  time  has  stood  still  in  this  pleasant  land,  and 
much  of  his  history  might  have  been  written  this  year, 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  : 

"  The  Inhabitants  are  very  courteous  to  Travellers, 
who  need  no  other  Recommendation  but  the  being  hu- 
man Creatures.  A  Stranger  has  no  more  to  do  but  to 
inquire  upon  the  Road,  where  any  Gentleman  or  good 
House-keeper  lives,  and  there  he  may  depend  upon  being 
received  with  Hospitality.  This  good  Nature  is  so  gen- 
eral among  these  people,  that  the  Gentry,  when  they  go 
abroad,  order  their  principal  Servant  to  entertain  all 
Visitors  with  everything  the  Plantation  affords.  And 
the  poor  Planters,  who  have  but  one  Bed,  will  very 
often  sit  up,  or  lie  upon  a  Form  or  Couch  all  Night,  to 
make  room  for  a  weary  Traveller  to  repose  himsetf  after 
his  Journey.  K  there  happen  to  be  a  Churl,  that  either 
out  of  Covetousness  or  Ill-nature,  won't  comply  with 
this  generous  Custom,  he  has  a  Mark  of  Infamy  set  upon 
him,  and  is  abhoiTed  by  all." 

But  whatever  the  '*mark  of  infamy"  was,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  ancient  things  which  has  vanished  from  the 
Mobjack  Bay  country.  Maroarbt  Vandeosift. 


THEY  MET  A-MAYING. 


Oh,  the  earth  was  fair. 
Oh,  my  liove  was  fair. 
When  she  and  I  met  a-Maying. 
There  was  never  a  face  so  sweet  and  bright. 
There  was  never  a  heart  so  true  and  light, 
And  the  earth  was  all  in  her  green  and  white. 
When  Love  and  I  met  Maying. 


m 

It  was  hand  in  hand. 
Through  the  meadow  land. 
That  Love  and  I  went  straying^ 
And,  oh,  it  was  sweet  in  the  warm  June  noon. 
And  evening  shadows  came  far  too  soon. 
Though  we  loitered  by  the  first  new  moon 
When  Love  and  I  went  straying. 


In  her  white  and  green. 
With  the  blue  between. 
When  Love  and  I  went  Maying. 
The  scent  of  the  hawthorn  was  in  the  air. 
And  the  apple-blossoms  were  everywhere. 
And  the  birds  were  building  with  happy  care. 
When  T^ve  and  I  went  Maying. 


IV 

Oh,  the  happy  day  ! 
Oh,  the  pleasant  way  ! 
We've  trod  since  we  met  Maying  ; 
The  summer  has  gone  right  merrily. 
And  the  robin  sings  from  the  larkin  tree. 
All  the  world  was  made  for  my  Love  and  me. 
For  my  I^ove  and  me  to  marry  in. 

Mart  A.  Barr. 


By  a  tooder  but  vig- 
orous fipplieation  of  the 
remedies  usuiil  in  Buch 
ca-ses.  Jack  wa^wpeedily 
restored  U*  his  wanted 
equanimity^  and  Jill, 
lay  i  11  ^  U  nde  Harry 
aflide,  took  up  tlu^  archi- 
tect's su^gestiunt*  fon- 
cerniiig  the  phnn hi ng, 
whii'U  referred  rather 
to  its  relations  to  the 
plati  of  the  houst  tlian 
to  the  de tails  of  tlie 
work  iti^clC 

'*A  bath-rt>i>m,  with 
all  the  plumbing  arti- 
cles it  UBually  containgi, 
must  possess  at  leiist 
thntt!  s!  peel  a  I  cliaract  er- 
istics. It  must  be  eas- 
ily warmed  in  cold 
weather,  otherwise  the  annual  bill  for  repairs  will  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  coal  for  the  whole  house ; 
its  walls,  floors  and  ceilings  must  be  impervious  to 
sound.  The  music  of  murmuring  brooks  is  delightful 
to  our  ears,  so  is  the  patter  of  the  soft  rain  on  the 
roof;  but  the  splashing  of  water  in  a  bath-tub  and 
the  gurgling  of  unseen  water-pipes  are  not  pleasant  ac- 
companiments to  a  dinner-table  conversation.  Thirdly, 
it  must  be  perfectly  ventilated,  not  the  drain-pipes 
merely,  but  the  room  itself,  in  summer  and  in  winter. 
Two  of  the  above  conditions  can  best  be  secured 
by  arranging  to  have  this  important  room  placed  in 
a  detached   or  semi-detached  wing,  and   here  begin 


the  enmprotnisies  between  couvenience,  coat  and  s^afety. 

It  in  convenient  to  have  a  bath-room  attached  to  every 
chamber,  and  there  is  no  doubt  thnt  this  may  be  done 
with  entire  safety,  provided  you  do  not  regard  the 
cost.  In  your  plan  I  have  adopted  the  middle  course. 
There  ia  one  bath-room  for  all  the  chambers  of  the  second 
rtoor,  not  too  remote  but  somewhat  retired^  and  having 
no  com mu n ica tion  with  a ny  ot he r  roonu  1 1  is  ven t i  1  r\ ted 
by  a  l&tge  open  tlue  carried  tip  directly  through  the 
n:Kjf;  it  ha.s  al^o  an  outf^ide  window  and  inlets  for  fr^sh 
air  near  the  tloor.  All  the  wall?  and  jmriitions  arnund  it 
will  Ik*  double  r  :A  tilled  with  mineral  wool  and  the  tloors 
will  be  deafened*  The  '  house  side*  of  the  water-closet 
trapp  will  have  three-inch  iron  pipeH  mmung  to  the 
ventilating^  flue  l>ewide  the  kitchen-chinmey,  a  flue  that 
will  alwa^js  be  warm,  and  therefore  certain  to  give  a 
iitrong  upward  druiight  at  all  times.,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  flue  in  the  houae,  not  even  of  the  main 
drain,  or  woil-pipe,  which  pas^ci^  np  through  the  roof. 
It  would  lie  e^^y  to  keep  other  flues  warmed  in  oold 
weather  by  steam-pipes,  but  in  summer  you  will  have 
no  steam  for  heating  purposes.  A  ^circulation-pipe' 
might  be  attached  to  a  boiler  on  the  kitchen  range  for 
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this  purpose,  but  in  the  present  case  such  a  contrivance 
would  cost  more  than  the  iron  pipe  carried  from  the 
bath-room  to  the  flue  that  is  warmed  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  A  good  way  to  build  this  ventilating  flue  is  to  in- 
close the  smoke -pipe  from  the  range,  which  may  be  of 
iron  or  glazed  earthen  pipe,  in  a  larger  brick  flue  or 
chamber  (Fig.  1),  keeping  it  in  place  by  bars  of  iron  laid 
into  the  masonr}-.     The  rising  current  of  warm  air 
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around  the  heated  smoke-pipe  will  be  as  constant  and 
reliable  as  the  trade  winds.  It  wUl  be  well,  indeed,  if 
all  your  chimneys  are  made  in  a  similar  manner ;  that 
iSy  by  enclosing  hard-burned  glazed  pipe  in  a  thin  wall 
of  bricks.  Such  chimneys  will  not  only  draw  better 
than  those  made  in  the  usual  way,  but  there  will  be  less 
danger  firom  '  defective  flues. '  A  four-inch  wall  of  bricks 
between  us  and  destruction  by  fire  is  a  frail  barrier,  es- 
pecially if  the  work  is  carelessly  done  or  the  mortar  has 
crumbled  from  the  joints.  To  build  the  chimneys  with 
double  or  eight-inch  walls  makes  them  very  large,  more 
expensive,  and  still  not  as  good  as  when  they  contain 
the  smooth  round  flues.  To  leave  an  air-chamber  beside 
or  between  them  for  ventilating  (Fig.  2)  is  better  than 
to  open  directly  into  the  smoke-flue,  because  it  will  not 
impair  the  draught  for  the  fire,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  a  sooty  odor  in  the  room  when  the  circulation 
happens  to  be  downward,  as  it  will  be  occasionally.  The 
outside  chimney,  if  there  is  one,  should  have  an  extra 
air-chamber  between  the  very  outer  wall  and  the  back 
of  the  fireplace  to  save  heat  (Fig.  3),  a  precaution  that 
removes  to  a  great  extent  the  conmion  objection  to  such 
chinmeys.  Whatever  else  you  do,  let  these  '  windpipes 
of  good  hospitalitie'  have  all  the  room  they  need.  I 
shall  not  willingly  carry  them  ofi*by  any  devious  way  to 
be  hidden  in  an  obscure  comer  or  dark  closet,  nor  yet 
to  give  them  a  more  respectable  and  well-balanced  po- 
sition on  the  roof.    Like  the  wild  forest  trees  they  shall 
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grow  straight  up  toward  heaven  from  the  spot  where 
tfiey  are  first  planted.  If  we  happen  to  want  a  window 
where  the  chimney  stands  in  an  outer  wall  we  will  make 
one  between  the  flues,  as  one  might  build  a  hut  in  the 
huge  branches  of  a  mighty  oak.  It  isn't  the  best  place 
for  the  window  or  the  hut,  but  circumstances  may  jus- 
tify it ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  must  have  the  outlook 
in  a  certain  direction,  but  cannot  spare  the  wall-space 
for  a  window  beside  the  chimney.  The  jambs  beside  a 
window  so  situated  will  be  very  wide,  and  you  may,  if 
you  please,  extend  the  view  of  the  landscape  indefinitely 
by  setting  two  mirrors  vis-d-vts  in  the  opening  at  either 
side.  This  will  also  send  the  sunshine  into  the  room 
after  the  sun  has  passed  by  the  other  windows  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house.  It  is  rather  a  pretty  &ney,  too, 
when  the  outside  view  does  not  require  a  clear  window, 
to  set  a  picture  in  colored  glass  above  the  mantel,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  arranged  in  the  sideboard,  if  it 
happens  to  stand  against  the  outer  wall.  These  are 
*  &ncies,'  however,  which  lose  their  beauty  and  fitness 
unless  they  seem  to  have  been  spontaneously  produced 
— there  should  be  no  apparent  striving  for  effect." 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  setting  mirrors  in  the  deep  window- 
Jambe,  whether  they  are  in  the  chimney  or  out  of  it," 
•aid  Jill.  "  If  I  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  room  where  the 
sun  never  shone  of  its  own  accord,  I  would  set  a  trap 
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for  it  baited  with  large  mirrors  fixed  on  some  sort  of  a 
windlass  in  a  way  to  send  the  sunshine  straight  into  my 
windows." 

"  Capital  I  You  could  do  that  easily,  and  if  you  wanted 
a  green-house  on  the  north  side  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  set  up  a  few  looking-glasses  to  pour  a  blazing 
sun  upon  it  all  day  long.  You  might  need  2£  little  clock- 
work to  keep  them  adjusted  at  the  right  angles,  but 
Yankee  invention  ought  to  be  equal  to  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  patent  sunshine-distributors  in  the 
market  very  shortly  if  your  idea  gets  abroad  ;  in  foot,  1 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  company  proposed 
to  set  up  mammoth  reflectors  to  keep  the  sun  from  set- 
ting at  all  until  he  drops  into  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

''  Well,  you  may  laugh  at  my  invention  ;  I  shall  surely 
try  it  when  I  am  obliged  to  live  in  a  house  that  does  not 
get  sunlight  in  the  regular  way.  As  for  the  stained 
glass  picture  over  the  chimney-piece,  I  would  like  it  for 
the  bright  color  and  because  the  lamps  will  make  it  so 
charming  from  the  street  outside.  I  shall  also  want 
colored  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  windows. 
The  architect  says  we  can  liave  it  and  still  keep  the 
lower  panes  clear  and  large.  He  sends  some  sketches 
by  way  of  suggestion,  and  thinks  we  may  want  it  in  the 
lower  part  of  some  of  the  windows  to  conceal  a  window- 
seat  or  other  furniture.  I  should  prefer  screens  of  some 
other  kind  in  such  places,  keeping  the  stained  glass  up 
where  it  would  show  against  the  sky.  He  says  this  col- 
ored glass  is  not  necessarily  expensive  ;  that  it  may  be 
set  in  common  wood-sash  or  in  lead-sash,  as  we  please, 
and  that  it  will  not  affect  the  usual  opening  and  closing 
of  the  windows.  He  advises  plate-glass  for  the  larger 
lights,  if  we  can  aflbrd  it,  not  because  it  gives  the  house 
a  more  elegant  appearance,  though  that  is  not  a  wholly 
unworthy  motive,  but  because  a  beautiful  landscape  is 
80  much  more  beautiful  when  it  can  be  plainly  seen. 
The  instinct  that  prompts  us  to  throw  the  window  wide 
open  in  order  to  get  a  more  satisfactory  view  is  an  unan- 
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swerable  argument  in  favor  of  large, 
clear  lights  of  glass  for  windows  in- 
tended for  outlooks." 

^' And  here  is  an  illustration  right 
before  us,"  said  Jack.  **I  am  impelled  by  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  open  the  window  and  see  if  I  can 
recognize  the  lady  driving  up  the  street.  It  wouldn't 
be  good  manners,  but  I  wish  the  window  was  plate- 
glass." 

To  Jack's  astonishment,  however,  Jill  threw  open  the 
window  and  waved  her  handkerchief  in  cordial  saluta- 
tion as  Aunt  Jeru^ha  drove  slowly  up  to  the  house. 
*'  Doing  her  own  work"  for  half  a  century  had  not  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  taking  and  enjoying  a  carriage 
ride  of  fifteen  miles  alone  to  visit  her  niece. 

Like  all  wise  people  who  are  able  to  give  advice,  Aunt 
Jcrusha  offered  none  until  it  was  asked,  and  then  gave 
only  in  small  doses.  She  had  never  seen  the  house  that 
Jack  built,  but  had  heard  much  of  it  from  the  friends 
and  relatives  who  had  never  underrated  Jill's  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  accept  it  as  a  permanent  home. 

''  I  almost  wonder  at  you,  Jill,  for  being  so  set  against 
it.  I'm  sure  it's  a  fine  house  and  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  There  nltist  be  some  drawback  that  doesn't 
show.     I  hope  it  isn't  haunted." 

*' That's  it.  Aunt  Jerusha;  it's  haunted.  Several 
uncomfortable  demons  have  tA,ken  possession  of  it  and 
Jill  isn't  able  to  exorcise  them.  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  me  at  first,  and  I  made  a  bargain  with  Jill  to  keep 
still  about  them,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  now  and  she 
may  tell  you  everything." 

"Very  well.  I  can  easily  explain  the  mystery.  Tlie 
mischief  began  with  the  evil  spirits  of  ignorance  and 
incompetence.  The  carpenter  who  planned  the  house 
knew  nothing  about  our  tastes  or  needs,  and  the  builder 
was  unable  to  make  a  comfortable  flight  of  stairs,  safe 
chimneys,  smooth  floors  or  tight  windows.  After  these 
two  came  another  pair,  worse  than  the  first — ostentation 
and  avarice.  They  tried  to  make  a  grand  display  and 
at  the  same  time  a  large  profit  on  the  job.  How  can  I 
exorcise  such  demons  as  these  except  by  tearing  down 
the  house  ?" 

**  Couldn't  you  sell  it,  dear?  What  seem  demons  to 
you  might  appear  like  angels  of  light  to  some  one  else," 
said  Aunt  Jerusha. 

"You  are  an  apgel  of  light  to  me.  Aunt  Jerusha," 
said  Jack.  "  But  I  might  have  known  you  would  stand 
up  for  my  hoitHe." 

"  Aunt  Jerusha,  there  isn't  a  closet  in  the  whole  es- 


tablishment," said  Jill,  solemnly,  knowing  that  defect 
to  be  an  architectural  sin  which  even  her  aunt's  broad 
charity  would  fail  to  cover. 

"  Oh,  Jill  I  where  have  you  laid  your  conscience  ?  I 
can't  stay  to  hear  my  house  abused.  Please  show  Aunt 
Jerusha  the  pantry  and  the  china-closet  and  I  will  flee 
to  the  office." 

"Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  you  have  a  very  nice  butteiy 
and  china-cupboard." 

"  I  meant  good,  generous  closets  for  the  chambers. 
Of  course  there's  a  pantry,  but  I  don't  think  the  ar- 
rangement of  shelves,  drawers  and  cupboards  is  very 
convenient." 

"  It  seems  very  liberal." 

"  Yes,  but  would  you  advise  me  to  have  the  pantry 
in  the  new  house  like  it  ?" 

"Well,  no,  dear ;  since  you  asked  me,  I  wouldn't.  It 
is  possible  to  have  too  many  conveniences  even  ia  a 
pantry.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  cupboards  to 
keep  some  things  from  the  dust  and  others  from  the 
light,  but  most  of  our  raw  materials  now-a-days  come 
in  tight  boxes  or  cans,  and  I  find  them  more  liandy 
standing  on  the  shelves  than  shut  up  in  drawers.  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  so  in  yo'ur  case,  dear,  but  a 
drawer  sometimes  hides  very  slovenly  habits.  It  is  so 
easy  to  drop  an  untidy  thing  into  a  drawer  and  shove  it 
out  of  sight.  These  large  wooden  boxes,  all  built  in 
with  their  covers  and  handles,  look  nice  and  handy,  but 
it's  hard  to  clean  them  out.  I  would  rather  have  good 
wide  shelves  and  light  movable  tin  boxes  like  those  used 
in  the  groceries.  You  could  buy  them,  I  suppose,  br.l 
I  had  mine  made  at  fhe  tin-shop  to  fit  the  shelve?.     I 
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can  take  them  out  and  wash  them  any  time,  and  they 
never  get  musty,  as  wooden  boxes  will  even  with  the 
best  of  care.  But  you  mustn't  be  biased  by  my  old- 
fashioned  notions." 

"I  think  they  are  very  good  notions  if  they  are  o!d- 
fashioned.  If  we  have  cuplwards  inside  the  jiantry, 
drawers  inside  the  cupboards,  and  boxes  and  cases  in- 
side the  drawers,  finding  the  spices  is  like  opening  a  nest 
of  Chinese  puzzles.  A  mechanic  would  never  hide  the 
tools  in  his  workshop  in  that  way." 

"  How  do  you  reach  the  upper  shelves  V" 
"  I  never  reach  them,  and  all  that  room  is  wasted.    It 
is  worse  than  wasted.     It  is  a  reservoir  for  dust  and 
cobwebs." 
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"  Wouldn't  it  be  well,  dear,  if  all  the  upper  part  was 
made  into  cupboards  for  things  seldom  used  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  would.  I  think  I  will  have  the  new  pan- 
try made  something  like  this  :  low  cupboards  next  to 
the  floor,  for  things  that  need  to  be  shut  up  and  yet 
must  be  handy  ;  on  the  top  of  these,  which  will  be  not 
quite  three  feet  high,  a  very  wide  shelf;  over  this  seve- 
ral open  shelves,  as  high  as  I  can  easily  reach ;  and  above 
the  shelves,  filling  the  space  to  the  ceiling,  short  cup- 
beards  entirely  around  the  room  for  cracked  dishes  that 


are  too  good  to  throw  away,  but  are  never  used ;  for 
ice-cream  freezers  in  the  winter,  and  a  great  many  more 
things  that  belong  to  the  same  category — a  sort  of  hos- 
pital for  disabled  or  retired  culinary  utensils.  Now  we 
will  look  at  the  china  closet,  but  we  shall  need  the  gas 
in  order  to  see  it  in  all  its  glory,  and  you  can  tell  Jack 
it  is  lovely  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"I  never  speak  without  a  clear  conscience,"  said 
Aunt  Jerusha  mildly. 

E.  C.  Oajidmbb. 
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The  ruddy  snn  was  setting  behind  the  Murcian  hills. 
The  fields  were  warmed  to  splendor  and  golden  flowed  the 

rills. 
Across  the  little  valley  where  lay  the  Spanish  town, 
The  dying  sun's  ladt  blessing — a  glory  floated  down. 
Amid  the  fields  the  peasants  drove  in  the  grazing  kine, 
And  faintly  came  a  tinkling  as  trudged  the  peaceful  line. 
Upon  the  height  the  convent,  a  ruin  old  and  gray, 
Towered  upward,  and  its  shadow  across  the  valley  lay. 
Before  the  ci*umbling  i-uin,  prone  on  the  scented  grass, 
A  boy  of  twenty  summers  watched  day's  bright  glory  pass. 
The  lad  was  there  on  duty,  and  oft  about  him  scanned — 
Zanora  feared  the  coming  of  robber  €k)mez'  band  ; 
Of  Gomez,  fierce  and  heartless,  the  teiTor  of  the  vale, 
Wliose  name  made  women  shudder  and  bravest  men  grow 

pale. 
Unto  the  town  a  rumor  that  Gonez  fierce  would  come 
And  sack  the  peaceful  hamlet  struck  stoutest  heaits  all 

dumb. 
The  peasants  cleaned  their  firelocks,  the  women  watched, 

and  prayed 
The  band  of  robber  Gomez  upon  its  path  be  stayed. 
Yet  time  wore  on  and  scathless  still  stood  the  little  town, 
But  from  the  ancient  convent  a  watcher  still  looked  down  ; 
For  clear  from  'neath  its  poitals  each  roadway  might  be 

scanned, 
And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  they  watched  for  Gomez' 

band. 
Tlie  old  bell  of  the  convent  within  its  tower  still  hung  ; 
It«   rope  in  curves  low  dangling  seemed  waiting  to  be 

rung; 
For  if  a  sight  of  Gomez  came  to  the  watcher  thei*e, 
He  straight  would  let  the  old  bell  with  warning  fill  the  air ; 
Unto  the  town  a  signal  to  rally  fast  and  stand. 
And,  ready  for  the  onslaught,  beat  back  the  roblwr  band. 
This  day  was  Ruy  watcher  until  the  sun  hung  low, 
And  then,  with  watching  wearied,  he  lay  and  gazed  below. 
He  saw  the  home  of  Carmen,  his  heart  beat  quick  and 

warm ; 
He  tried  to  pierce  the  doorway  and  see  the  fair  maid's 

form. 
He  watched  the  smoke  that  floated  above  his  mother's 

cot; 
To  bim  the  plodding  cattle  seemed  each  a  moving  dot. 
Faint  from  the  bustling  village  came  murmurs  low  and 

deep ; 
The  bells  afar  did  tinkle — ^the  lad  lay  fast  asleep. 
Asleep  he  lay,  but  not  for  long — he  woke,  a  grimy  hand 
PreHsed  his  mouth,  his  wrists  were  bound,  around  him 

Gomez*  band ! 


They  dragged  him  to  the  convent;  cried  Gomez,  *'Rope 

this  fool!" 
Then  'neath  the  rope  they  placed  him  upon  a  kneeling- 

stool. 
Around  his  neck  so  tender  the  snaky  bell-rope's  fold 
They  fastened,  and,  cried  Gomez,  "That  bell  won't  soon 

be  tolled  I 
Come  on,  lads,  there's  work  below  ;  this  fool  ain't  to  be 

hung, 
By  the  saints,  yet  hang  he  will  before  that  bell  is  rung  !'* 
The  robbers  laughed  and  vanished,  and  Ruy  was  alone, 
With  one  thought  ever  stinging — he  must  his  fault  atone 
The  rope  his  throat  was  galling,  his  corded  wrists  were 

numb, 
Ruy's  burning  thoughts  alone  could  fi-eely  go  and  come. 
The  helpless  souls,  the  bell  above,  the  black  band  creeping 

down ! 
O'er  his  brow  the  drops  rolled  fast — he  must  arouse  the 

town  ! 
That  rope  he  well  remembered  his  strength  had  often  tried, 
And  all  his  weight  to  move  it  he  knew  must  be  applied. 
He  thought  of  home  and  mother,  of  Carmen  sweet  and 

fair. 
Then  with  one  sob  of  anguish  he  sprang  into  the  air  \ 

The  robber  band  was  creeping  adown  tlie  steep  incline. 
With  Chieftain  Gomez  leading  the  dark  exulting  line. 
"  They're  oui*s  !"  the  bandit  chuckled ;  "it's  time  to  make 

the  charge." 
And  then  the  robbers  halted  upon  the  hill-top's  marge. 
Red  Gomez  drew  his  sabre,  and  then — what  was  that  sound  ? 
Bom  I  bom  !  the  convent  tocsin  !  it  fairly  shook  the  ground. 
Bom  I  bom  !  pale  grew  the  robbers,  yet  Gomez  cried  **  Ad- 
vance !" 
Too  late,  the  town  was  rousing — and  lost  the  bandit's 

chance. 
Some  scat' ring  shots,  the  bandits  fled  o'er  the  hill-top's 

crown. 
The  convent  bell  tolled  fainter — saved  was  the  little  town. 
Straight  upward  strode  the  peasants,  up  to  the  convent 

tower; 
Before  them  swings  a  something — from  which  the  bravest 

cower. 
Bom  I  clanged  the  bell  yet  fainter,  and  with  that  passing 

toll 
Its  dying  sob  bore  upward  the  hapless  Ruy's  soul. 
They  took  him  down  with  wailing,  and  bitter  tears  were 

shed, 
For  he  who  saved  Zanora,  mute  as  the  bell — was  dead  ! 

W.  R.  Ros^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Philip  Lancaster  had  gone  to  bed  early  this  night ; 
he  sat  up  all  the  night  before,  tr3ring  to  compel  un- 
willing rhymes  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  was  now 
resolved  to  discover  what  poetic  virtue  lay  in  sleep. 
But  sleep  proved  as  unaccommodating  as  rhyme.  He 
could  not  discharge  his  brain  of  the  crowd  of  importu- 
nate and  unfruitful  thoughts  sufiiciently  to  attain  the  calm 
necessary  for  repose.  In  fact,  he  had  more  than  loose 
ends  of  poetry  to  distr:*')  him  ;  his  relations  with  Ma- 
rion had  not  been  in  tune  since  the  mishap  in  Eichmond 
Park,  and  she  had,  up  to  this  time,  avoided  explanations 
with  a  feminine  ingenuity  that  was  not  to  be  out- 
manoeuvred. He  understood,  of  course,  that  a  lady 
who  has  allowed  herself  to  betray  special  regard  for  a 
man  may  feel  offended  by  the  discovery  that  the  man 
has  had  intimate  relations  with  another  lady  ;  but,  as 
between  himself  and  Marion,  matters  had  not  gone  so 
far  as  an  explicit  declaration,  on  her  side  at  all  events  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  peculiarly  difficult  to  accomplish  a 
reconciliation.  Not  less  difficult  was  it,  apparently,  to 
begin  over  again  at  the  beginning,  and  persuade  her  to 
love  him  on  a  new  basis,  as  it  were.  Her  position  was 
this — that  she  would  not  yield  as  long  as  any  ambiguity 
remained  touching  the  past  relations  of  himself  and 
Perdita ;  and  that  her  pride  or  perversity  would  not 
suffer  her  to  let  that  ambiguity  be  cleared  up.  Possibly, 
moreover,  Philip  may  have  felt  that,  even  were  the 
opportunity  given,  the  ambiguity  in  question  might  not 
be  easily  removed.  In  these  circumstances  his  most 
prudent  course,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  would  have  been 
to  renounce  Marion  altogether.  She  was  not,  indeed, 
from  any  worldly  point  of  view,  a  desirable  match. 
More  than  this  she  was  chargeable,  with  certain  faults 
of  temper  and  temperament — faults  which  she  herself 
was  at  no  pains  to  disguise.  She  was  not  even  beauti- 
ful in  the  conventional  sense :  Philip  had  seen  many 
women  far  more  generally  attractive.  Finally,  he  could 
not  so  much  as  be  certain  that  she  had  ever  positively 
loved  him ;  her  regard  forhim  may  have  been  no  more  than 
a  fancy,  which  no  longer  swayed  her.  .  .  .  But,  when 
all  was  said,  Philip  knew  that  there  was  something 
about  Marion — something  rare,  tender  and  noble — which 
he  had  never  found  elsewhere,  and  which  he  would 
never  find  save  in  her.  And  that  he  had  found  this  and 
recognized  it,  was  to  him  reason  for  believing  that  Ma- 
rion must  also  have  perceived  something  worthy  of  love 
in  him.  Their  hands,  whose  clasp  had  been  severed 
once,  would  yet  find  one  another  again.  Nevertheless, 
in  more  despondent  moods,  Philip  world  remind  him- 
self that  love  often  ended  in  loss,  and  tl  at  we  never 
reach  the  happiness  we  had  imagined.  It  was  into  such 
a  mood  that  he  had  fallen  to-night. 

At  one  time,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  encompassed  by 
darkness  on  which  his  weary  mind  could  paint  no  cheer- 
ful image,  he  thought  he  heard  light  noises  in  the  house, 
as  if  some  one  were  still  stirring.  Had  Mr.  Grant  re- 
turned home  ?  No ;  his  firm  and  precise  step,  ascend- 
ingjbhe  stair,  would  have  been  unmistakable.     It  could 
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not  be  Mrs.  Lockhart,  either ;  she  was  of  a  placid  con- 
stitution, and  reposed  peacefully  and  long.  Presuma- 
bly, therefore,  the  author  of  the  sounds  was  Marion, 
who  was  quite  as  apt  to  be  awake  at  night  as  in  the 
daytime,  and  who  might  have  gone  down  stairs  to  get  a 
book.  A  door  down  stairs  seemed  to  open  and  shut 
softly,  and  a  draft  of  air  came  up  the  staircase  and  rat- 
tled the  latch  of  Philip's  room.  Could  Marion  have 
gone  out  ?  Philip  was  half  inclined  to  get  up  and  inves- 
tigate. But  the  house  was  now  quite  still ;  and  by-and- 
by,  as  he  became  more  drowsy,  he  began  to  think  that 
his  imagination  had  probably  played  him  a  trick.  There 
were  always  noises  in  old  houses,  at  night,  that  made 
themselves.    Philip  was  falling  asleep. 

But  all  at  once  he  found  himself  wide  awake,  and  sit- 
ting up  in  bed.  Had  he  dreamed  it,  or  was  there  really 
a  knock  and  a  voice  at  his  door — a  voice  that  went  fur- 
ther into  his  heart  tlian  any  other  ?    Then  again — 

"  Philip  Lancaster  I" 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  "  Yes,  Marion. 
What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  want  your  help.     Get  ready  and  come  quickly. " 

"  Yes,"  he  said^  speaking  low  as  she  had  done  :  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  had  dressed  himself  and  opened  the 
door.    She  was  standing  there  with  bonnet  and  cloak. 

*'  What  has  happened  ?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  Have  you  your  pistol  V    We  may  need  it. " 

''  It  is  here,"  he  said,  stepping  back  to  the  wardrobe 
and  taking  the  weapon  from  a  drawer.  At  the  same 
time  he  nerved  himself  as  a  man  of  courage  who  is 
called  upon  to  face  an  unknown  danger.  For  there  was 
something  in  Marion's  manner  and  in  the  silent  influ- 
ence emanating  from  her  presence  that  impressed  him 
more  than  any  words  could  have  done  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  peril,  and  of  intense  purpose  on 
her  part  to  meet  and  avert  it.  For  a  moment  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  summons  and  its  mysterious  import  had 
sent  the  blood  tremulously  to  Philip's  heart.  But  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  room  Marion  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  and  clasped  his  own.  Her  touch  was 
warm  and  firm,  and  immediately  a  great  surge  of  energy 
and  strength  went  through  Philip's  body,  making  him 
feel  doubly  himself  and  ready  to  fiace  and  conquer  all 
the  evil  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  The  spiritual 
sympathy  between  Marion  and  himself,  which  had  been 
in  abeyance,  was  re-awakened  by  that  touch  and  ren- 
dered deeper  and  more  powerful  than  before.  Their 
will  and  thought  were  in  accord,  vitalizing  and  confirm- 
ing each  other.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  suspense  and 
of  the  hardening  of  his  nerves  to  confront  an  external 
demand  he  Was  conscious  inwardly  of  a  great  softening 
and  exaltation  of  his  spirit,  which,  however,  enhanced 
his  external  firmness  instead  of  detracting  from  it.  It 
was  the  secret  might  of  love,  which  enters  into  all 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart,  purifying  and  enlarg- 
ing them.  Love  is  life,  and  is  capable  of  imparting 
force  to  the  sternest  as  well  as  to  the  tenderest  thoughts 
and  deeds. 

Marion  now  led  the  way  down  stairs,"  and  Philip  fol- 
lowed her,  treading  lightly  and  wondering  at  what 
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moment  his  strength  and  valor  would  be  called  upon. 
Marion  opened  the  outer  door,  and  when  it  closed  behind 
them  the  strange  blackness  of  the  night  pressed  upon 
their  eyes  like  a  material  substance.  At  the  gate,  how- 
ever, appeared  a  small  light,  seemingly  proceeding  from 
a  lantern,  but  it  had  very  little  power  to  disperse  its 
rays.  Nevertheless,  Philip  was  able  dimly  to  perceive 
a  large  white  object  outside  the  gate,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  mother-wit,  he  contrived  to  identify  as  a  horse.  And 
the  lantern  in  Marion's  hand  presently  revealed  that 
the  horse  was  attached  to  a  wagon.  She  hung  the  lan- 
tern on  the  side  of  tho  wagon  and  loosed  the  horse's 
rein. 

"Get  in  after  me,"  she  said,  ''and  then  I'll  tell  you 
which  way  to  drive." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Philip,  when  he  had  taken  his  place. 

"  When  we  get  to  the  highway  keep  to  the  right  and 
cross  the  bridge.     After  that  I'll  tell  you  more." 

"  How  did  the  horse  and  wagon  come  here  ?"  Philip 
inquired. 

*'  I  got  them  just  now  from  Jebson,  the  baker.  He  is 
an  obliging  man^  and  I  knew  he  would  let  me  Irnve  them 
without  asking  what  I  wanted  them  for." 

*'  Then  'twas  you  I  heard  go  out  awhile  ago  ?" 

"  Yes.  I've  been  feeling  it  coming  all  the  afternoon. 
At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  If  it  had  been  any- 
thing else  I  would  have  done  nothing.  But  to  risk  his 
life,  merely  for  fear  of  being  mistaken,  wa.s  too  much." 

"  Whose  life,  Marion  ?" 

She  made  no  answer  at  first,  but,  when  he  turned  to- 
ward her  and  sought  to  read  her  face  in  the  darkness, 
she  said  reluctantly : 

"Mr.  Grant's." 

"  His  life  in  danger  ?"  Philip  exclaimed,  greatly  sur- 
prised.    "  How  do  you  know  ?" 

Again  the  girl  was  silent.  But  after  a  minute  she 
j-aid :  "You  remember  Tom  Bendibow's  being  here 
this  afternoon  ....  You  told  him  Mr.  Grant  was  at 
Twickenham.  He  was  coming  home  late.  The  road 
isn't  safe  on  a  night  like  this,^  and  he  carried  no  arms." 

*'  Oh  I  then  all  you  fear  is  that  he  may  be  attacked  by 
footpads  ?"  said  Philip,  feeling  relieved.  He  had  appre- 
hended something  more  definite. 

"  I  fear  he  will  be  attacked,"  was  her  reply. 

"  But,  in  that  case,"  rejoined  Philip,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection,  "  we  ought  to  turn  to  the  left.  The 
road  from  Twickenham  lies  through  Richmond." 

"  We  should  not  find  him  there,"  said  Marion.  "  He 
will  come  through  Isle  worth." 

"Did  he  tell  you  so?" 

"  No.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  going  to  Twicken- 
ham until  you  said  so." 

"  Then  why  should  you  .  .  .  The  Isle  worth  road 
is  at  least  a  mile  longer." 

"We  shall  find  him  there,"  she  repeated,  in  a  low 
voice.  And  presently  she  added,  with  a  manifest  effort, 
"  I  will  tell  you — something.     You  «iay  as  well  know. " 

"You  may  trust  me,"  said  Philip,  strangely  moved. 
He  could  not  conceive  what  secret  there  could  be,  con- 
necting her  with  Grant,  and  indicating  danger  to  the 
latter ;  and  the  thought  that  she  should  be  involved  in 
so  sinister  a  mystery  filled  him  with  a  tender  poignancy 
of  solicitude. 

"  You  may  not  think  it  much — it  is  something  about 
myself,"  she  said,  partly  turning  away  her  head  as  she 
spoke.  "  I've  never  said  anything  about  it  to  any  one  ; 
mother  would  not  understand,  and  father — he  would 
have  understood,  perhaps,  but  it  would  have  troubled 
him.  Indeed,  I  don't  understand  it  myself— I  only 
know  it  happens." 


"It's  something  that  keeps  happening,  then?"  de- 
manded Philip,  more  than  ever  perplexed. 

As  Marion  was  about  to  reply,  the  left  side  of  the 
wagon  lurched  downwards,  the  ht)rse  having,  in  the 
darkness,  taken  them  over  the  side  of  the  road.  Philip 
pulled  his  right  rein  violently,  and  it  gave  way,  Mr. 
Jebson 's  harness  being  old  and  out  of  repair.  PhiUp 
jumped  down  to  investigate  the  damage  by  the  aid  of 
the  lantern. 

"  If  I  can  find  a  bit  of  string  I  can  mend  it,"  he  re- 
ported to  Marion. 

"I'll  give  you  my  shoe-strings,"  she  said,  stooping  to 
unfasten  them.  "  The^  are  of  leather  and  wiU  hold. 
But  be  quick,  Philip,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  !" 

There  was  such  urgency  in  her  tone,  that  had  Philip 
needed  any  stimulus,  it  would  have  been  amply  provi- 
ded. He  repaired  the  break  with  as  much  despatch  as 
was  consistent  with  security  and  then  resumed  his  seat 
beside  Marion. 

"I  fear  we  shall  be  too  late,"  she  repeated ;  "  we 
should  have  started  earlier.  It's  my  fault ;  I  waited  too 
long." 

"  Are  you  so  certain" — began  Philip ;  but  she  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  time  Mr.  Grant  came  home 
before,  when  they  tried  to  shoot  him  and  he  fell  from 
his  horse  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  went  out  and  met  him." 

"  Yes,  because  I  knew  he  was  coming ;  when  we  were 
standing  there  by  the  open  window,  and  the  flash  of 
lightning  came,  I  knew  he  was  hurt.  I  would  have 
gone  then,  only  I  tried  to  think  it  was  my  fancy  ;  I  was 
afraid  to  find  I  was  mistaken.  And  when  I  think  of  it 
in  one  way — as  other  people  would — it  always  seems  as 
if  it  could  not  be  true — until  it  happens.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"  Oh,  a  presentiment !"  murmured  Philip,  beginning 
to  see  light. 

"The  name  makes  no  difference,"  returned  Marion, 
seeming  to  shiver  a  little.  "The  day  my  father  was 
killed,  I  saw  him.  I  saw  him,  with  the  wound  in  his 
breast.  I  said  to  myself,  if  that  turned  out  to  be  true, 
I  should  know  always  afterward  that  I  must  believe. 
When  you  came  and  told  how  you  found  him,  you  only 
told  what  I  had  seen.  I  could  have  corrected  you,  if 
you  had  made  a  mistake." 

"  You  saw  him  !"  echoed  Philip. 

"  I  saw  him — something  in  me  saw  him ;  just  as  I 
saw  Mr.  Grant  this  evening.  But  it  wasn't  that  he 
came  to  me— that  he  appeared  before  me  like  a  ghost ; 
but  I  was  where  he  was,  and  saw  the  place  as  well  as 
him.  It  is  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  not  far  from  the 
little  brook  that  runs  into  the  river." 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  power,  but  I  never  knew 
what  to  think  of  it, ' '  Philip  said.  ' '  But,  Marion,  if  this 
peril  to  Mr.  Grant  has  not  happened  yet,  you  must  have 
seen  not  merely  what  was  beyond  your  sight,  but  what 
was  in  the  future.     How  could  that  be  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it's  no  use  trying  to  know.  It  can't 
be  reasoned  about,  unless  you  can  tell  what  time  and 
space  are.  When  such  things  happen  to  me,  there 
seems  to  be  no  future  and  no  past ;  it  is  all  the  same — 
all  one  now.  And  no  good  ever  comes  of  my  seeing ; 
the  things  come  to  pass,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  It  has 
been  a  curse  to  me  :  but  if  we  could  only  save  Mr.  Grant, 
I  would  thank  God  1" 

"  We  shall  soon  know  about  that,"  said  Philip ;  "as 
near  as  I  can  make  out  in  this  blackness,  we  must  be 
pretty  near  the  place  you  spoke  of,  by  this  time." 

Marion  made  no  reply,  save  by  a  slight  movement,  aa 
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if  she  were  drawing  herself  together,  and  they  drove  on 
in  silence.  Their  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
low  tones,  but  with  deep  and  tremulous  emphasis  on 
Marion's  part ;  she  was  aroused  and  moved  in  a  way 
that  Philip  had  never  seen  before ;  the  activity  of  the 
singular  power  which  she  believed  herself  to  possess  hiid 
caused  the  veil  which  usually  obscured  her  character  to 
roll  back  ;  and  Philip  was  conscious  of  the  immediate 
iiontact,  as  it  were,  of  a  nature  warm,  deep,  passionate, 
and  intensely  feminine.  The  heavy  darkness  and  silence 
of  night  that  enveloped  him  and  her  was  made,  in  a  sense, 
luminous  by  this  revelation,  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  adventure  which  lay  so  short  a  distance  before  them 
overcame  the  intellectual  coldness  which  was  the  vice 
of  his  character,  and  kindled  the  latent  energies  of  his 
soul.  How  incongruous  sounded  the  regular  and  me- 
thodical footftiU  of  the  old  white  horse,  duskily  visible 
in  the  gloom  as  he  plodded  between  the  shafts. 

A  few  minutes  passed  thus ;  and  then  a  hard,  abrupt 
noise  rang  out,  ending  flatly,  without  an  echo.  The 
distance  from  which  it  came  seemed  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards.  The  horse  threw  up  his  head  and  partly 
halted,  but  immediately  resumed  his  jog-trot.  Philip, 
holding  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  grasped  his  pistol 
with  his  right,  and  cocked  it.  Marion  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  sent  forth  her  voice,  with  an  astonishing  volume  of 
sound,  leaping  penetratingly  into  the  night.  Another 
shout  answered  hers  more  faintly  from  the  blind  region 
beyond.  It  was  not  repeated.  The  wagon  jolted  roughly 
over  a  narrow  bridge  that  spanned  a  still-flowing  brook. 
Then,  like  a  sudden  portentous  birth  out  of  sable  chaos, 
sprang  the  scrambling  speed  of  a  horse's  headlong  gal- 
lop, and  a  dark  mass  hustled  by,  with  fiery  sparks  smit- 
ten from  the  flinty  road  by  iron-shod  hoofs.  It  passed 
them  and  was  gone,  plunging  into  invisibility  with  a 
sort  of  fury  of  haste,  as  of  a  lost  spirit  rushing  at  anni- 
hilation. 

Philip  had  raised  his  weapon  to  fire,  but  a  shade  of 
doubt  made  him  forbear  to  pull  the  trigger.  This  man 
might  not  be  the  guilty  one,  and  to  kill  an  innocent  man 


would  be  worse  than  to  let  a  guilty  man  escape. '  Marion, 
who  was  looking  straight  forward,  had  not  seemed  to 
notice  the  figure  at  all  as  it  swept  past.  All  her  facul- 
ties were  concentrated  elsewhere.  The  old  white  horse, 
apparently  startled  out  of  his  customary  impassivity, 
lifted  up  his  nose  and  rattled  the  wagon  along  at  a  sur- 
prising rate.     But  the  journey  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  bridge,  the  road,  which  had 
heretofore  lain  between  liawthorn  hedges,  out  of  which, 
at  intervals,  grew  large  elm  or  lime  trees,  suddenly 
spread  out  to  three  or  four  times  its  general  breadth, 
fonning  a  sort  of  open  place  of  oval  slmpe,  and  about 
half  an  acre  in  area.  The  road  passed  along  one  side 
of  this  oval ;  the  rest  was  turf,  somewhat  marshy  to- 
ward the  left.  Philip  stopped  the  horse  and  he  and 
Marion  got  down.  He  took  the  lantern,  and  they  went 
forward  on  foot.  The  narrow  rays  of  the  lantern,  strik- 
ing along  the  ground  in  front,  rested  flickeringly  upon  a 
dark  object  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  road,  next  the 
turf.  They  walked  up  to  the  object  and  Philip  stooped 
to  examine  it,  Marion  standing  by  with  her  head  turned 
away.  But,  at  an  exclamation  from  Philip,  she  started 
violently  and  began  to  tremble. 

*'  There  are  two  here !"  he  said. 

Marion's  teeth  chattered.  *'  Dead  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
thin  voice. 

'*  No.  At  least,  one  of  them  is  not.  His  heart  beats, 
and  .  .  .  Yes,  he's  trying  to  say  something."  Philip 
stooped  lower,  and  let  all  the  light  of  the  lantern  fall  on 
this  man's  face.  "  I  don't  recognize  him — or — why,  it's 
Bendibow  1" 

Marion  caught  her  breath  sharply.     "  Sir  Francis  ?'* 

'*No,  no — Tom  Bendibow." 

Marion  said  nothing,  but  knelt  down  beside  the  other 
figure,  which  was  lying  prostrate,  and  turned  it  over, 
so  that  the  face  was  revealed.  It  was  Mr.  Grant,  and 
he  was  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments she  looked  up  at  Philip  and  said  huskily : 

"  You  should  have  fired  at  him." 
[to  be  oontinubd.] 


Thirty  years  ago  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Abing- 
don, near  Oxford,  lived  two  old  brothers  named  Smith, 
by  trade  shoemakers  and  by  taste  antiquarians.  Oxford 
undergraduates,  who  had  a  taste  for  curiosities,  were 
fond  of  visiting  them,  and  two  of  these  undergraduates, 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  University  College,  and  Mr.  George 
Sheffield,  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lyons  at  Washing- 
ton, discovered  there  a  relic  of  deep  historic  interest — 
the  band  by  which  Cranmer  was  fastened  to  the  stake 
when  burned  at  Oxford.  Eighty  years  ago  the  jail  in 
which  Cranmer  was  confined  was  destroyed.  Nobody 
cared  then  for  archceology  or  any  modem  manias,  and 
all  the  curious  manacles  and  so  on  were  sold  for  old 
iron,  only  the  door  of  the  martyr's  cell  being  rescued 
for  a  neighboring  church.  The  blacksmith  who  bought 
the  band  knew  its  history,  and  often  showed  it  to 
strangers,  leaving  the  relic  when  he  died  to  his  sons. 
In  1847  it  was  found  in  a  small  shop  at  Cusham  by 
Smith  the  collector,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  a  carefully  worded  certificate,  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Sheffield,  giving  a  concise  history  of  the  girdle. 


This  in  turn  was  corroborated  by  another  certificate 
signed  by  the  blacksmith's  sons,  and  the  band  is  now 
in  Mr.  Bennett's  possession. 


That  one  or  two  species  of  birds  carry  their  young 
on  their  backs  when  not  strong  enough  to  fly  long  dis- 
tances, has  been  regarded  as  a  myth,  but  a  writer  in 
Nature  confirms  the  statement  so  far  as  cranes  are  con- 
cerned. He  has  observed  very  closely,  and  states  that 
small  migratory  birds  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean are  aided  in  this  way. 

**In  the  autumn  many  flocks  of  cranes  may  be  seen 
coming  from  the  north  with  the  first  cold  blast  from  that 
quarter,  flying  low  and  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  as  if  of 
alarm,  as  they  circle  over  the  cultivated  plains.  Little 
birds  of  every  species  may  then  be  seen  flying  up  to  them, 
while  the  twittering  songs  of  those  already  comfortably 
settled  upon  their  backs  may  be  distinctly  heard.  But  for 
tliis  kind  provision  of  nature  numerous  varieties  of  small 
birds  would  become  extinct  in  northern  countries,  as  the 
cold  winters  would  kill  them." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
MBRWTN   HABGROVE. 

Before  Merwyn  Hargrove  attained  the  age  of  two 
years,  '*  Amity  Lake"  was  joined  to  **  Mallowbanks" 
by  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Peter  Eighmie  with  the 
widow  of  St.  John  Hargrove.  A  year  afterward,  a 
half-brother,  George  Eighmie,  was  bom,  and  the  death 
of  his  mother  followed  close  upon  this  event.  There- 
upon the  twice-widowed  gentleman  became  the  legal 
guardian  of  Merwyn,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  training 
of  the  two  boys  his  wife  had  committed  to  his  care  with 
her  dying  breath.  No  trustee  had  ever  a  more  scrupu- 
lous and  tender  conscience  than  Colonel  Eighmie.  The 
interests  of  the  heir  of  Amity  Lake  were  looked  after 
with  an  exactness  greatly  exceeding  that  bestowed  upon 
his  own  estate.  Not  only  did  he  insist  upon  the  ut- 
most scrutiny  being  given  to  his  dealings  in  this  fidu- 
ciary capacity,  by  the  Orphans'  Court  to  which  he  made 
report,  but  he  even  went  farther  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  using  his  own  funds  in  the  betterment 
of  his  ward's  estate.  Between  his  son  and  his  ward  it 
was  remarked  he  never  made  the  slightest  difference 
in  his  demeanor.  Both  seemed  in  an  equal  degree 
to  be  representatives  to  him  of  the  wife  whose  memory 
he  adored.  The  short  span  of  married  life  which  he  had 
passed  with  her  had  been  to  this  strong,  tender  man  a 
foretaste  of  heaven.  Despite  his  mature  years,  he  seemed 
only  to  have  begun  to  live  when  he  first  met  her.  She  had 
awakened  him  from  the  lethargy  that  is  apt  to  supervene 
upon  years  of  continuous  plantation  life ;  had  given  a 
purpose  to  his  existence  and  made  him  again  a  man  of 
action.  Had  she  lived  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
known  in  much  wider  fields  of  influence.  His  young 
wife,  demure  and  staid  as  she  seemed,  was  yet  ambi- 
tious, and  her  love  for  her  children,  already  stimulated 
by  the  fame  which  her  first  husband  had  won,  demanded 
an  equal  legacy  of  renown  for  those  which  might  bear 
the  name  of  one  whom  she  loved  not  less  deeply  and 
whom  she  must  have  felt  to  be  even  more  worthy  of  her 
devotion.  Her  death,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  such 
aspirations  on  his  part.  Thenceforth  he  had  no  thought 
but  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  children. 

To  secure  this  he  spared  no  pains.  They  grew  up  to- 
gether twins  in  his  love  and  care.  Between  them,  also, 
subsisted  the  warmest  affection.  They  were  so  different 
in  character  and  temperament  that  their  inclinations 
rarely  clashed,  and  the  sports  of  the  one  always  supple- 
mented the  pleasures  of  the  other.     In  force  and  vigor 
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of  constitution  and  character  there  was  much  more  dif- 
ference between  them  than  their  years  would  imply. 
Merw3ai,  the  scion  of  the  unknown  yeoman  stock  that 
had  stolen  a  piece  of  the  New  World  and  held  it  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  Old,  was  a  sturdy,  rosolute  boy, 
whom  nothing  could  daunt.  Before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  a  dozen  years  he  had  become  a  fearless  navigator 
of  the  Sound.  Indeed,  his  little  sail-boat  had  more  than 
once  danced  about  in  the  disturbed  waters  of  the  inlet, 
and  once  or  twice  had  even  thrust  her  nose  into  the  blue 
waters  beyond,  only  to  come  scurrying  back  when  she 
reached  a  point  even  with  the  breakers  on  either  side, 
beyond  which  the  boy  had  promised  his  father  never  to 
venture  alone.  The  buccaneer  instinct  early  showed  in 
his  nature.  Not  only  did  he  feel  quite  capable  of  de- 
fending himself,  but  no  show  of  force  could  deter  him 
from  insisting  upon  his  own  right  or  that  of  his  younger 
and  weaker  playmate. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Eighmie,  the  heir  of  the 
name-  and  blood  of  a  family  which,  in  the  person  of  a 
brave  knight,  had  come  out  of  Normandy  across  the 
Channel  with  William,  and  had  afterward  been  famed  for 
deeds  of  high  emprise  in  many  wars,  sending  at  length 
to  the  New  World  a  cadet  to  found  a  rival  house  when 
kingdoms  should  supplant  the  forest,  was  weak  in  body 
and  timid  in  mind.  He  followed  his  more  rugged  play- 
mate with  the  most  unquestioning  faith.  Wherever 
Merwyn  went  he  was  willing  to  go  also,  but  he  never 
led  in  any  physical  sports.  In  their  studies,  however, 
he  was  easily  first,  and  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  so- 
ciety of  sti'angers,  to  which  the  Southern  child  is  accus- 
tomed at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the  Northern  boy,  he 
was  far  more  self-possessed  and  accomplished  than  his 
sturdy  elder  brother.  These  differences  grew  more 
marked  as  the  boys  grew  older,  and  their  mutual  devo- 
tion also  increased.  They  were  almost  inseparable ; 
the  younger  became  a  hunter  and  fisher  of  no  mean 
skill,  while  the  elder  grew  to  be  more  of  a  scholar  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  become,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  separated. 

This  diftercnce  between  the  two  lads  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  watchful  man  who  had  been  a 
father  to  both  alike.  If  he  regretted  the  fact  that  his 
own  son  was  of  a  less  rugged  type  than  the  elder  brother 
he  never  expressed  his  sorrow  to  either.  Prudently  re- 
fraining from  any  attempt  to  change  their  natural  incli- 
nations, he  adapted  his  favor i  and  gifts  to  their  diverse 
tastes — a  horse  or  a  houna  to  the  one  and  a  book  or  a 
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picture  to  the  other.  Amity  Lake  hade  fair  to  hecome  a 
hunting  lodge ;  Mallowhanks  a  scholar's  retreat.  To  the 
tastes  of  hoth  the  father  ministered  with  equal  wisdom 
and  equal  pleasure,  as  it  seemed.  Yet  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  believed  that  the  dead  hero's  son 
had  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  doting  second  husband's 
heart  than  his  own  offspring.  This  was  not  strange. 
He  had  his  mother's  great  liquid  brown  eyes  and  her 
calm,  unshrinking  gaze,  that  looked  into  the  eyes  on 
which  they  rested  as  if  they  saw  and  read  the  soul  that 
lay  beyond.  George,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  gray 
eyes  of  his  father,  deepened  into  a  blue  that  attested  his 
affectionate  tenderness  of  disposition,  but  gave  no  pro- 
mise of  ambition  or  achievement.  The  former  had  one 
of  those  restless  spirits  to  whom  the  world's  life  offers 
an  irresistible  charm.  He  must  do  and  dare.  Without 
adventure,  life  to  him  would  not  be  worth  living.  His 
brother  might  sink  down  into  the  sloth  of  a  planter's 
life.  He  might  avoid  responsibility  and  enjoy  the  re- 
pose of  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  large  estate.  What 
his  life  would  be  depended  very  greatly  upon  the  forces 
that  surrounded  it.  What  Merwyn's  would  be  de- 
pended more  on  the  character  of  the  task  he  under- 
took to  perform.  If  he  sought  the  Northwest  passage 
he  would  find  it — or  a  grave.  He  would  give  his  life 
to  a  purpose,  great  or  small,  with  a  steadfastness  that 
could  not  falter.  The  one  might  be  a  dreamer;  the 
other  must  be  a  doer.  The  one  might  do  himself  an 
injury,  or  even  others,  from  lack  of  power  to  resist 
evil.  The  other  would  never  question  the  righteous- 
ness of  anything  which  he  once  undertook.  Obstacles 
that  would  dishearten  the  one  would  only  stimulate  the 
other. 

When  Merwyn  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  these 
differences  had  become  so  palpable  that  his  thoughtful 
guardian  saw  it  would  not  do  longer  to  defer  the  selection 
of  a  profession  adapted  to  his  temperament.  Though  it 
was  like  parting  his  heart  in  twain.  Colonel  Eighmie 
could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  the 
best  interests  of  his  step-son  demanded  that  he  should 
adopt  the  profession  which  his  father  had  honored,  and 
to  which  the  whole  family  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
inclination.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  secure  for  the 
s6n  of  St.  John  Hargrove  a  commission  in  the  service 
his  fiither  had  adorned,  and  the  young  midshipman  bade 
adieu  to  his  home,  the  brother  he  loved,  and  the  father 
whose  prescient  love  had  in  nowise  failed  to  banish  re- 
gret for  the  father  he  had  lost,  with  a  sorrow  greatly 
lightened  by  the  longing  the  instinctive  sailor  has  for 
the  roll  of  blue  water  under  his  feet.  Before  he  left,  his 
guardian  informed  him  fully  of  the  condition  of  his 
estate,  showing  him  that  upon  arriving  at  majority  he 
would  become  master  of  a  plantation  not  only  unen- 
cumbered with  debt,  but  yielding  a  revenue  almost 
equal  to  its  entire  value  when  it  fell  to  him  by  descent. 
The  skill  and  care  of  Colonel  Eighmie  had  transformed 
the  run-down  plantation  into  one  the  fertility  of  which 
he  fhtnkly  confessed  had  proved  a  surprise  to  himself. 
*^No  one  knew,  my  son,'^hesaid  in  tremulous  tones, 
"no  one  knew,  in  that  day,  what  Amity  Lake  was 
capable  of  but  your  Ma.  She,  poor  dear,  saw  it  all, 
and  shamed  my  experience  with  her  faith  and  instinct. 
She  always  said  that  Amity  Lake  would  make  you  an 
inheritance  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  and  it'll  nigh 
about  do  it,  my  son  ;  nigh  about." 

He  gave  him  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  personal 
property  in  his  hands,  with  a  map  of  the  plantation 
showing  the  use  of  the  different  parts,  and  requested 
him  to  keep  these  by  him  and  write  very  fully  about  his 
afl^irs,  so  that  he  mi^^ht  become  accustomed  to  the  man- 


agement of  his  estate  through  an  agent  while  yet  his 
guardian  had  it  in  legal  charge. 

On  the  day  that  Merwyn  reached  his  majority  the 
Colonel  filed  his  final  statement  as  guardian  and  trans- 
mitted a  copy  with  a  letter  requesting  his  ward's  in- 
structions as  to  the  selection  of  an  agent,  to  a  distant 
port,  where  the  young  sailor  was  expected  to  be  about 
that  time.  It  met  and  passed  in  mid-ocean  a  letter 
from  the  young  ensign,  inclosing  a  release  in  l\ill  to  the 
guardian,  executed  on  his  birthday  before  the  consul  of 
the  port,  and  also  an  unlimited  power  of  attorney  con- 
tinuing in  his  hands  the  management  of  the  estate.  The 
noble  old  man,  still  erect  and  vigorous,  though  he  well 
knew  the  end  could  not  be  far  off,  wept  tears  of  happj 
pride  at  this  exhibition  of  his  step-son's  trust  in  him. 
He  filed  the  release  in  the  Orphans'  Court,  calling  espe- 
cial notice  to  the  date  as  identical  with  that  of  his  final 
statement  and  the  fact  that  it  was  executed  in  the  port 
of  Fayal — half  the  world's  width  away — and  proudly 
desired  it  to  be  noted  on  the  record  that  he  consented  to 
the  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of  this  release  should 
his  ward  at  any  time  see  fit  to  question  any  of  his  acts 
or  accountings  as  guardian  and  trustee  of  his  estate. 

The  young  officer  had  little  desire  to  return  home. 
The  adventurous  life  and  arduous  service  of  that  day 
suited  well  his  inclination,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  twenty-five  that  he  came  back,  browned 
by  exposure,  with  the  regulation  bit  of  whisker  just 
reaching  below  feither  ear,  and  the  stiff  navy  stock 
rising  squarely  above  shoulders  on  which  rested  the 
epaulettes  of  a  lieutenant.  His  service  had  been  an 
honorable  one,  and  the  brevet  rank  in  a  higher  grade, 
which  he  had  won  by  special  coolness  under  fire,  gave 
almost  as  much  joy  to  the  fond  old  man  who  awaited  his 
coming,  as  did  the  dark-eyed  little  wife  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  abroad  to  be  the  mistress  of  Amity  Lake. 
By  her  solicitations,  united  to  the  importunity  of  his 
step-father,  Merwyn  Hargrove  quitted  the  navy  and 
gave  himself  to  the  care  of  his  estate,  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  solace  of  the  last  years  of  him 
who  had  been  more  than  a  father  to  his  orphaned  state. 

For  some  reason  Colonel  Eighmie  had  become  es- 
tranged from  his  own  son,  and,  on  Merwyn's  return,  he 
was  still  domiciled  at  Amity  Lake,  while  Greorge  resided 
at  Mallowhanks,  the  use  and  revenues  of  which  his 
father  had  given  up  entirely  to  him.  Between  the  two 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest  intercourse  since  the 
son  had  come  of  age.  Some  unpardonable  offense  had 
frozen  the  father's  love,  and  he  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  quiet,  studious  occupant  of  his  splendid 
riverside  plantation.  Merwyn  learned  from  others  the 
cause  of  the  estrangement,  and  tried  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  was  at  once  commanded  by  the  stem  old 
man  never  to  allude  to  the  matter  again.  He  visited 
his  brother  and  found  him  leading  a  quiet,  luxurious 
life — his  plantation  entirely  in  charge  of  the  overseer — 
seeing  and  desiring  no  society.  The  old  regard  for  his 
elder  brother  was  undimmed  by  the  latter's  absence, 
however,  and  he  entrusted  to  him  fully  his  version  of 
the  difference  with  his  father.  Merwyn  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  yield  the  point  of  controversy,  but,  on  this 
alone,  found  him  to  be  inexorable.  It  was  useless  to 
consider  the  question.  He  had  no  ill-will  toward  his 
parent — indeed,  he  wept  as  he  spoke  of  the  estrange- 
ment ;  but  he  could  not  yield.  Merwyn's  wife,  Rietta^ 
also  conceived  a  most  unconquerable  aversion  to  the 
luckless  George,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  persuade 
Merwyn  to  cast  him  off.  In  this,  however,  she  failed, 
and  her  failure  became  a  potent  element  in  the  results 
that  followed. 
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Thus  a  few  yean  passed  away,  and  the  old  man  sank 
peaceflilly  into  the  grave,  the  idol  of  the  household  at 
Amity  Lake,  but  never  reconciled  to  the  quiet,  gentle 
scholar  who  dwelt  at  Mallowbanks.  People  wondered 
at  the  father's  firmness,  but  denounced  in  the  most 
bitter  language  the  scandalous  obduracy  of  the  son.  He 
came,  indeed,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father,  but 
the  fiery  Italian  blood  of  Rietta  gave  him  a  welcome 
such  as  he  did  not  care  to  face  again.  With  the  death  of 
Colonel  Eighmie,  her  dislike  of  the  recluse  of  Mallow- 
banks  ripened  into  a  hate  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  death  of  the  father,  who  had  yielded 
only  to  seventy  odd  years  of  life's  wear  and  tear. 
Then,  too,  the  antipathy  against  him  among  the  neigh- 
boring planters  began  to  increase.  With  his  elder  brother 
only  he  remained  upon  terms  of  confidence  and  even 
afiection.  Captain  Hargrove,  as  he  was  now  called, 
seemed  somehow  to  blame  himself  for  all  the  moral  de- 
linquencies of  his  weaker  brother.  When  the  good 
people  of  the  vicinage  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
his  life  and  conduct,  and  proposed  to  visit  their  wrath 
upon  the  tecreant  son,  they  were  amazed  to  find  that 
the  young  ofilcer  had  constituted  himself  the  defender 
of  hds  brother.  He  had  always  been  his  protector,  and 
still  felt  called  upon  to  assume  that  role.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  justify  his  brother's  course — he  did  not  ex- 
pect the  neighborhood  to  approve  it ;  but  George  Eigh- 
mie had  a  right  to  do  as  he  chose,  and  no  one  must  in- 
terfere with  that  right  except  on  peril  of  an  altercation 
with  Merwyn  Hargrove.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Merwyn  and  his  young  wife  were  soon  included  in  the 
social  condemnation  visited  on  their  brother,  and  Amity 
Lake  was  placed  under  the  ban  pronounced  against 
Mallowbanks. 

It  was  because  of  these  things  that  Captain  Hargrove 
became  the  forerunner  of  that  class  of  ocean- wanderers 
known  in  our  day  as  yachtsmen.  To  remove  Bietta  from 
the  petty  annoyances  of  life  at  the  plantation,  and  at 
the  same  time  minister  to  his  own  enjoyment,  he  pro- 
cured a  noted  Boston  shipbuilder  to  make  for  him  a 
small  sloop,  which,  while  thoroughly  seaworthy,  should 
still  be  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  luxury  worthy  of  the 
bright-eyed  queen  whose  fioating  palace  it  was  designed 
to  be.  This  costly  toy  was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  ele- 
gance in  those  days,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  North- 
em  watering-places,  where  she  now  and  then  folded  her 
white  wings  for  a  few  weeks'  rest,  thought  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  jaunty  little  craft  must  be  nabobs 
of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Upon  one  of  these  summer 
cruisings  they  had  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and,  mooring 
the  sloop  in  the  bay  that  lies  below  the  Kaaterskills,  had 
started  in  a  carriage  to  explore  at  their  leisure  that  re- 
gion, then  in  its  quiet  rural  beauty  the  richest  the  land 
afforded,  and  to-day  not  excelled  in  the  rare  views  which 
are  to  be  seen  from  its  mountain  peaks. 

Unknown  to  her  husband,  the  capricious  beauty  had 
made  up  her  mind  never  to  return  to  Amity  Lake,  and 
was  quietly  looking  for  a  new  location  for  the  Hargroves 
of  the  future.  Though  of  good  family  in  her  native 
land,  the  profusion  of  her  planter  husband  had  been 
such  as  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  belief  that  his  re- 
sources were  inexhaustible.  Accustomed  to  the  blue 
vistas  of  the  Piedmont,  it  was  but  natural  that  she 
should  weary  of  the  level  richness  of  the  plantation. 
Her  lively  nature  was  struck,  too,  with  the  greater  ap- 
parent vivacity,  life  and  energy  of  the  Northern  people. 
Her  father,  who  had  become  an  exile  for  having  plotted 
for  Italian  liberty  before  its  day-star  had  arisen,  had  in* 
fused  into  his  daughter's  heart,  during  their  years  of 
refuge  in  England's  sheltering  arms,  such  an  intense 


devotion  to  personal  liberty  that  her  whole  nature  re- 
volted at  slavery.  Her  experience  at  Amity  Lake,  where 
the  wise  and  kindly  Colonel  Eighmie  had  permitted  only 
its  best  features  to  take  root  and  grow,  might  have  lulled 
her  antipathy  to  slumber,  perhaps,  but  her  relations 
with  the  master  of  Mallowbanks  did  not  permit  its  most 
ofiensive  features  to  be  forgotten,  even  for  an  hour. 
Bietta  Hargrove  had  therefore  determined  that  her  hus- 
band, through  his  love  for  her,  should  be  induced  to 
transplant  the  family  tree  from  Carolina  to  such  portion 
of  the  more  free  and  enterprising  North  as  she  should 
select  for  a  permanent  abiding  place.  With  this  view, 
she  had  persuaded  him  to  sail  up  the  Hudson,  in  that 
day  the  paradise  of  elegant  American  leisure,  whose 
picturesque  heights  and  umbrageous  valleys  had  already 
been  dedicated  to  luxury  by  the  most  intellectual  and 
scholarly  of  the  fortunate  children  of  the  great  metro- 
polis. Its  jutting  headlands  were  crowned  with  castles, 
fresh  and  garish  enough  as  yet,  and  in  many  instances 
somewhat  too  frail  to  furnish  sightly  ruins  even  in  age. 
Hidden  under  its  leafy  groves  were  the  homes  of  more 
than  one  of  the  writers  of  our  classic  age.  The  villas 
which  fashion  is  now  deserting  for  other  haunts  which 
th^  railroad  has  brought  near,  were  then  the  summer 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  best  and  brightest  in  the  life 
of  that  marvelous  little  Island  that  lies  between  the 
rivers  and  rests  upon  the  Sea,  through  which  the  na- 
tion's life-blood  fiows  in  a  throbbing,  ceaseless  stream. 

These  had  pleased  her  fancy  well,  but  she  wished  to 
see  the  interior  before  revealing  her  secret  plan  to  the 
husband  who,  she  believed,  could  deny  nothing  that  she 
asked.  They  traveled  leisurely,  stopping  to  climb  the 
heights  that  promised  the  best  outlook,  comparing  all 
that  they  saw  with  those  of  their  kind  in  her  childhood  i 
home.  The  sky  was  not  so  blue ;  the  silence  and  the 
brightness  of  the  eternal  snows  were  not  there.  The 
ravines  were  not  so  dark  nor  the  valleys  so  naiTOw. 
But  ah,  the  verdure  1  The  grand  umbrageous  woods 
upon  the  slopes !  The  bright  waters  that  run  down  be- 
tween and  mingled  and  grew  into  placid  streams  I  The 
sense  of  thrift  and  peace  and  home  I  These  Piedmont 
never  knew.  The  shadows  on  her  hills  were  as  dark 
as  the  sad  fiite  of  Italy — torn,  distracted,  trampled, 
bleeding  beneath  the  feet  of  contending  ravishers.  This 
was  an  Italy  on  which  English  peace  had  smiled  and 
where  only  American  abundance  dwelt. 

It  was  upon  the  third  day  after  they  left  the  sloop 
that  they  climbed  by  a  devious  path  to  a  wooded  table 
land,  terminating  a  spur  of  the  mountains  which  shot 
out  into  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  between  the  waters 
of  two  of  its  tributaries.  It  was  a  balmy  day  of  early 
summer.  The  little  plateau  on  which  they  stood  was 
carpeted  with  fragrant  verdure.  To  the  eastward  the 
long  range  of  rugged  hills  that  shut  in  the  level  trough 
of  the  Hudson  showed  their  western  slopes  under  the 
morning  sun,  afiame  with  the  glory  of  the  mountain 
laurel— billows  of  rosy  light.  Beneath,  the  triple  val- 
leys met  and  stretched  away,  until  the  northward  limi* 
was  lost  in  distance,  while  the  far  western  sky  was  in 
dented  with  a  line  of  purple  heights.  Behind  them,  the 
mountain  rose  sharply  many  hundred  feet,  its  rugged 
face  screened  and  softened  by  the  dense  foliage  of  low- 
branching  trees  that  clung  to  its  rocky  sides.  The  val- 
ley was  a  scene  of  peaceful  life.  Sleek  herds  cropped 
the  green  pastures.  Farmers  wrought  busily  in  the 
fields.  Tidily-dressed  women  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
snug  homes,  engaged  in  their  household  labors,  and 
the  voice  of  song  came  faintly  to  the  ears  of  the  wan- 
derers who  from  the  hill-top  first  beheld  the  quiet  scene. 
The  road»  wound  in  and  out  among  the  hills  and  through 
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the  flelds  and. groves.  The  sun  shone  brightly.  The 
bees  hummed  in  the  clover  at  their  feet  and  in  among 
the  branches  overhead.  As  they  stood  there,  a  storm 
swept  in  turbulent  wrath  down  the  bed  of  the  western 
.tributary,  and  melted  into  a  laughing  shower  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  broader  valley. 

Kietta  watched  it  all  with  heaving  bosom  and  with 
.ej^es  aglow  with  rapture. 

I  *'  Ah,  Heaven  1"  she  cried,  as  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  over  the  vale  the  shower  had  kissed.  '*  Here 
would  I  live  1  Here  would  I  die  !  Here  is  Italy  1  Here 
is  Ameri-A:a/  Oh,  Merwyn — my  Merwyn,  here  must 
we  live — here  die  1  We,  rwto  caro,  we  and — our  chil- 
dren I"  ^ 

Her  will  was  law.  Amity  Lake  was  sold,  and  Sturm- 
hold  arose  upon  the  table-land  from  which  they  viewed 
the  summer  storm. 

It  was  in  the  flush  times  just  preceding  the  great 
crash  of  the  Jacksonian  era,  when  speculation  ran  wild, 
and  the  old  Hargrove's  Quarter,  transformed  by  Colonel 
Eighmie's  wise  and  prudent  management  into  a  planta- 
tion notable  among  the  finest  of  the  South  Atlantic 
slope,  produced  a  sum  which  would  have  amazed  his 
bnccaneer  ancestors  even  more  than  it  did  Merwyn  Har- 
grove. Taken  as  a  piece  of  business,  merely,  the  im- 
pulse of  his  Italian  wife  was  a  most  fortunate  one. 
Sturmhold  and  the  picturesque  domain  that  surrounded 
it  absorbed  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  sum.  Of 
the  remainder  a  part  was  invested  in  the  China  trade, 
with  which  his  foreign  service  had  made  him  familiar, 
and  a  still  greater  part,  with  the  timidity  of  a  man  but 
little  accustomed  to  business,  or  perhaps  with  the  in- 
herited instincts  of  his  race,  he  transmuted  into  coin 
and  secured  in  the  strong  box  whose  secret  hiding  place 
and  mysterious  lock  were  only  known  to  himself  and  his 
faithful  servant,  Jason  Unthank. 

So  the  Southern  planter  was  transformed  into  the  na- 
bob of  that  portion  of  the  valley.  When  the  crisis 
came,  a  few  years  later,  the  master  of  Sturmhold,  in- 
stead of  being  the  least  harmed  by  it,  found  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  hoarded  coin  trebled  and  quadru- 
pled. It  was  then  that  the. commercial  instincts  of  the 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  first  took  hold  upon 
him,  and  he  bought  farm  after  form,  to  right  and  left 
and  up  and  down  the  tributaries,  until  his  domain 
rivaled  in  extent  the  possessions  of  those  who  had  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  King's  grant  or  by  pretended  purchase 
from  the  aborigines.  Then,  too,  his  swift-sailing  sloop 
lost  somewhat  of  her  holiday  neatness  and  made  long 
trips,  whose  destination  and  purpose  none  of  his  neigh- 
bors knew,  always  with  the  master  of  Sturmhold  on 
board.  In  all  this,  however,  Merwyn  Hargrove  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  the  plantation  even  more 
than  those  of  his  profession,  and  the  two  united  formed 
a  combination  which  his  new  neighbors  were  utterly 
unable  to  analyze.  His  agents  were  his  servants,  and 
his  servants  were  trusted  more  than  the  most  confiden- 
tial of  agents.  Of  his  neighbors  he  asked  no  advice 
and  sought  no  assistance.  He  neither  courted  their 
good-will  nor  deprecated  their  resentment.  He  seemed 
unaware  of  their  existence  and  unconscious  of  their 
strictures.  His  wife  felt  this  sort  of  isolation  even  less 
than  he.  Accustomed  to  the  social  life  of  Europe,  where 
every  class  is  absolutely  shut  out  of  all  ranks  above  and 
below  itself,  it  seemed  to  her  by  no  means  unnatural 
that  they  should  dwell  among  a  people  whom  they  did 


not  come  near  in  their  social  life.  Plantation  life  had 
deepened  this  impression,  and  she  made  no  efibrt  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.  She 
was  happy  because  of  her  beautiful  surroundings,  the 
elegant  mansion  in  which  she  received  her  many  Mends 
from  the  great  city,  and  the  belief  that  she  had  trans- 
formed her  husband  from  the  king  of  a  plantation  into  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  In  truth,  they  had  brought  the  plan- 
tation with  them.  They  had  superimposed  Amity  Lake 
upon  Sturmhold.  In  name,  they  had  become  citizens 
of  New  York;  In  fact,  they  still  remained  Carolini- 
ans. This  impression  was  greatly  aided  by  their  having 
brought  with  them  a  l*etinue  of  colored  servants — 
all  manumitted  slaves,  as  was  carefully  given  out — 
favorite  .servants  from  the  plantation  ;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  had  disappeared,  without  leaving  traces 
that  could  be  followed  beyond  the  master's  sloop,  led 
many  to  conjecture  that  they  had  been  inveigled  again 
into  slavery. 

The  mistress  hardly  lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  her 
love.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  remained  longer,  she  would 
have  discovered  her  isolation,  and,  with  her  keen  in- 
sight and  ready  sympathy,  have  found  a  way  to  open 
the  hearts  of  the  rugged  farmer-folks  about  her  and 
have  made  Sturmhold  the  focus  of  the  region's  life  and 
her  husband  the  exponent  of  its  aspirations.  Almost 
before  the  lawn  had  lost  the  trace  of  the  builder's  work, 
however,  the  rigors  of  the  climate  took  hold  upon  her. 
She  laughed  at  her  husband's  fear  of  the  cough  that 
rang  through  the  elegant  halls  of  the  new  home.  When 
the  spring  came  the  hectic  showed  upon  her  cheek.  She 
was  taken  aboard  the  yacht,  and  its  white  wings  boix- 
her  again  to  summer  seas.  It  was  in  vain.  When  the 
autumn  had  painted  the  hills  with  his  hiagic  touch  she 
was  brought  back  to  the  place  she  loved  to  die.  She 
left  behind  her  daughter,  Hilda,  then  scarcely  three 
years  of  age,  asking  but  one  thing  to  be  done  in  her 
memory,  and  that  was  that  her  husband  should  keep 
Sturmhold  as  the  family  seat  and  not  return  to  the  South 
and  its  institutions.  Her  opposition  to  these  was  in- 
tense and  peculiar.  There  was  very  little  of  the  hu- 
manitarian element  in  it.  She  did  not  pity  the  slave 
so  much  as  she  deplored  the  effect  upon  the  master. 
She  believed  that  bondage  was  degrading  and  unjust, 
not  merely  to  the  oppressed,  but  to  the  oppressor  even 
more.  Her  keen  perception  taught  her  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  unnatural  relation  must  be  dis- 
solved in  blood.  She  saw  that  liberty  and  slavery  could 
not  long  co-exist.  She  feared  a  servile  insuriiBction  and 
desired  to  remove  her  loved  one  from  its  scope. 

Her  husband  did  not  share  these  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  his  wife.  To  him  slavery  was  not  only  a  natural 
state  of  society,  but  the  only  social  organization  which 
was  possible,  where  a  strong  race  and  a  weak  one  dwelt 
together.  However,  he  had  little  to  induce  him  to  leave 
Sturmhold,  and  he  assented  without  hesitation  to  his 
wife's  request.  From  her  death,  however,  he  grew  still 
more  reserved  with  all  about  him.  His  sloop  made 
still  more  frequent  trips,  and  he  seemed  to  desire  to 
conceal  his  movements  from  his  neighboi's.  Year  by 
year  the  dislike  became  more  and  more  apparent  and 
intense.  Evil  rumors  were  current  in  the  region,  and 
Captain  Hargrove  had  a  constantly  growing  ill-i-epute 
until  tlie  day  when  he  brought  misfortune  to  the  bonis 
of  Harrison  Kortright. 

[to  be  oontinusd.] 
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In  my  last  paper  I  spoke  of  the  only  true  and  right 
motive  for  marriage,  and  ventured  to  air  my  own  opin- 
ion that  marriage  should  not  be  too  eagerly  sought  by 
either  sex,  but  rather  waited  for  until  the  certainty  has 
come  that  one  loves  worthily  and  well.  I  mean  that 
for  a  man  to  say  to  himself,  in  cold  blood,  that  it  is  time 
he  should  marry,  and  for  that  reason  to  look  about  for  a 
wife  instead  of  being  aware  that  he  loves  and  therefore 
desires  to  marry  the  one  beloved  woman,  is  to  my  think- 
ing as  unwise  and  in  almost  as  poor  taste  as  for  a  girl  to 
discover  that  it  is  time  she  were  settled  in  life,  and  in 
consequence  to  set  about  trying  to  attract  a  husband. 
In  neither  case  is  happiness  in  marriage  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  such  a  quest. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  man's  heart  has  really  been 
touched,  and  he  honestly  believes  that  he  has  seen  the 
one  woman  who  could  insure  his  happiness,  and  make 
his  life  complete — then,  I  think,  he  may  still  be  in  dan- 
ger of  imperiling  his  success  by  too  great  rashness.  It  is 
true  that  a  girl  does  not  like  a  timid  or  cowardly  wooer ; 
but  if  she  be  the ''  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,"  whom 
the  poets  have  taught  us  to  desire,  she  is  not  to  be  taken 
by  storm,  and  a  man  must  give  her  time  to  know  her 
own  mind.  She  must  have  found  in  her  own  girlish  heart 
the  "yes"  he  craves  before  he  question  her  too  rudely; 
or  he  may  receive,  instead,  a  "  no"  which  might  have 
ripened  into  "yes"  under  fostering  and  delaying  suns. 

There  is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  show  what  he 
feels  without  direct  words,  even  were  he  ever  so  much 
resolved  to  keep  silence.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about 
love  which  makes  itself  felt.  "  All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,"  wrote  Emerson,  and,  by  the  way,  no  one  has 
more  fully  expressed  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  love 
than  this  same  philosopher  of  Concord,  who  stands  to 
so  many  for  a  sort  of  severe  incarnation  of  abstract 
thought,  instead  of  what  he  was — a  lofty  human  soul, 
instinct  with  the  fullest  life  of  humanity.  "All  the 
world  loves  a  lover  " — and  our  lover,  whose  lips  are  still 
silent,  speaks  none  the  less  eloquently  in  a  thousand 
varying  ways. 

As  a  rule,  a  delicate  woman  does  not  think  of  a  man 
as  a  lover,  or  even  know  whether  she  could  care  for 
him  in  that  capacity  or  not,  until  she  has  received  some 
impression  of  his  special  interest  in  her.  Then  she  be- 
gins to  consider  him.  Does  a  long  talk  with  him  bore 
or  delight  her  ?  Does  she  find  herself  talking  to  him 
freely  or  entertaining  him  with  an  effort  ?  Is  the  festive 
occasion  from  which  he  is  absent  robbed  of  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness  ?  Docs  she  "  see  hh  face,  all  faces 
among  " — catch  his  voice,  though  a  dozen  are  speak- 
ing ?  Then,  unconsciously,  do  her  cheeks  begin  to  glow 
at  his  coming.  In  her  eyes  smiles  a  welcome,  timid, 
yet  sweet ;  and  the  reverent,  waiting  lover  may  speak 
fidfely,  for  his  time  has  come. 

lie  has  a  theory,  perhaps,  that  he  should  first  ask  her 
father's  consent  to  address  her,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
theories  mostly  kept  for  show  and  seldom  acted  upon. 
The  man  who  really  loves  is  most  likely  to  be  surprised 
by  some  unexpected  opportunity — to  speak  before  he 
quite  knows  what  words  are  on  his  tongue.  Then, 
should  fortune  have  favored  his  suit,  he  goes  to  the 
dreaded  paternal  interview,  strengthened  for  the  ordeal 
— the  bad  half  hour  that  it  means  to  most  men — by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  beloved. 

It  is  a  del)atable  question  how  far  a  father  lias  aright 


to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  prayer  to  which  his  daughter 
has  said  amen.  If  she  is  too  young  to  know  her  own 
mind,  he  may,  surely,  insist  on  delay.  If  there  is  any- 
thing really  wrong  and  ignoble  in  a  suitor's  character  he 
will  point  it  out  and  use  his  influence  and  even  his  au- 
thority— so  tar  as  authority  in  such  a  case  can  avail — 
to  prevent  the  marriage.  But,  if  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  personal  prejudice,  or  of  worldly  policy,  and  a  girl  is 
old  enough  to  be  quite  sure  of  herself,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  parent  has  hardly  a  right  to  interfere,  and  that  a 
daughter  is  not  compelled  to  accept  a  decision  based 
upon  prejudice  or  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  cannot  too  carefully  con- 
sider the  objections  made  by  her  father.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble tliat  a  parent  who  has  filled  his  daughter's  life  with 
proofs  of  love  and  devotion  will  seek  to  cross  her  in 
the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  without  what  seem  to  him 
good  reasons ;  and  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  a  man  of  fitly  should  1)e  as  good  a 
judge  of  character  and  of  mutual  suitability  and  the 
chances  of  happiness  as  a  girl  of  twenty. 

Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  "  the  soul  hais  certain 
inalienable  rights,  and  the  first  of  these  is  love;"  and 
where  love  is  true  and  strong  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
parent  has  a  right  to  cross  it  save  on  account  of  some 
grave  defect  of  moral  character.  **  God-i  and  men  " 
would  justify  a  fether  who  should  refuse  his  daughter  to 
a  gambler  or  a  diimkard,  or  a  man  of  known  evil  life  in 
any  direction.  She  herself  would  doubtless  live  to  be 
•grateful,  or  if  she  died  it  were  better  to  die  unstained 
by  such  an  association. 

Let  us  consider  the  happier  cases,  in  which  the  course 
of  true  Jove  meets  with  no  such  formidable  obstacles, 
where  parents  have  consented  and  friends  approved  and 
all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Then  let  the  betrothed  pair  beware  lest  love  should 
become  what  a  French  cynic  has  called  it — "selfishness 
for  two."  Surely  the  influence  of  a  great  and  holy  joy 
should  be  to  enlarge  the  heart  and  ennoble  the  life. 
Surely  to  be  very  happy  should  make  one  more  tender 
to  the  sorrowful.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  lovers 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  other  interests,  to  make 
the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  loved  a 
girl  all  her  life  feel  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
her ;  that  her  heart  is  gone  from  them  while  her  form 
is  in  their  midst.  But  it  would  be  a  nobler  love,  and  one 
that,  to  my  thinking,  would  promise  more  for  future 
happiness,  that  would  only  hold  the  old  ties  more  nearly 
and  dearly  because  of  this  new  one,  dearer  than  them 
all ;  which  would  be  sedulous  to  spare  the  home  circle 
any  slight,  any  sense  of  loss  beyond  the  inevitable  one 
of  parted  presence.  Love  is  the  best  gifl  of  God,  but  it 
should  be  crowned  with  honor — a  sovereign  who  exalts 
his  subjects,  not  a  tyrant  who  debases  them.  If  I  were 
a  man  I  would  prefer  to  marry  a  girl  who  would  be 
careful  in  no  least  thing  to  hurt  or  slight  the  home 
hearts  she  was  leaving,  who  could  afford  to  wait  a  little 
even  for  her  happiness  rather  than  grasp  it  with  un- 
seemly eagerness. 

I  am  old-fashioned,  you  think  ?  No,  even  now  I  know 
of  such  a  love  in  two  young  lovers  for  whom  every  wind 
blows  good  fortune,  yet  who  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
the  new,  bright  life  to  leave  tender  memories  of  their 
sweet  thoughtfiilnetsH  in  the  life  behind  them. 

Loi'isE  Chanplbr  Modlton. 
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The  Work  of  Congress. 

"The  results  of  this  session  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  its  Democratic  predecessora.'*  These  are 
the  words  in  which  a  leading  Republican  journal  sums  up 
the  labors  of  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress 
This  excuse  for  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  government  is  one  unfit  to  be 
made.  No  question  of  comparison  enters  into  the  deci- 
sion of  the  inquiiy,  **  Has  this  body  done  its  duty  ?"  Be- 
cause others  have  done  less,  these  are  not  excusable  for 
having  failed  to  do  more.  Because  others  may  have 
wrought  evil,  these  are  not  to  be  held  guiltless  for  not  hav- 
ing done  that  which  is  good.  The  American  people  have 
a  right  to  demand  an  accounting  from  the  members  of 
Congress,  not  as  constituent  elements  of  a  party,  but  as 
trustees  of  the  nation's  best  interests.  The  Republican 
mjyority  cannot  escape  condemnation  by  pointing  back  to 
the  time  when  a  Democratic  majority  did  even  worse. 
Even  if  that  were  a  legitimate  answer,  the  excuse  does  not 
hold  good  in  this  case ;  because  the  Republican  party  is  in 
full  control  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  and  is  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  any  line  of  action 
which  it  may  undertake.  It  is  hampered  by  no  restric- 
tions but  those  of  good  policy.  This  has  not  been  true  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  a  single  moment  since  the  out- 
bi^ak  of  the  war  of  Rebellion.  For  the  Republican  ma- 
jority to  compare  itself  with  the  majority  of  a  party  always 
hampered  by  the  veto  of  a  hostile  Executive  is  like  an 
athlete  boasting  of  his  power  to  outrun  a  cripple.  Besides 
this,  the  country  put  the  Republican  party  in  power  upon 
its  express  plea  of  superior  excellence  and  its  averment 
that  its  opponent  had  but  poorly  administered  even  the 
modicum  of  power  that  had  been  intrusted  to  its  hands. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  this  Republican  majority,  in  the 
legislation  it  has  effeoted,  "compares  favorably  with  its 
Democratic  predecessors,'*  is  to  damn  it  with  the  faintest 
praise  that  predetermined  approval  can  devise. 

The  truth  is  that  in  results  which  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  the  record  of  this  session  is  conspicuously  beg- 
garly and  mean.  That  any  party  in  power  shall  admin- 
ister the  revenues  prudently  and  at  least  leave  the  country 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  found  it,  when  there  has  been 
continued  peace,  fair  harvests  and  general  prosperity,  with 
no  financial  pressure  or  revulsion,  is  to  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course.  For  this,  a  party  is  entitled  to  no  espe- 
cial credit.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  a  soldier  to 
expect  to  be  mentioned  in  general  orders  every  time  he 
failed  to  sleep  on  guard.  Of  a  free  people,  as  of  the 
king  in  the  parable,  it  may  well  be  said  "Thou  art  a  hard 
master,"  and  no  mere  rendering  back  of  the  talent  given 
in  trust  can  excuse  the  slothful  servant.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  republic  has  been  saved — buried  in  a  napkin  and 
kept  from  wastage  and  decay.  Advancement,  betterment, 
progiess  is  what  the  country  demands,  and  has  a  right  to 
demand,  of  every  dominant  majority.  The  answer  to  this 
demand  is  in  this  case  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  party 
in  power.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  by  its  chosen 
champion  is,  that  it  has  not  done  as  badly  as  the  party 
that  was  relegated  to  the  minority  when  it  was  lifted  into 
power. 

So  far  as  its  management  of  the  ordinary  fhnctions  of 
government  is  concerned  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  Bill,  that  uni- 
versal corruption  fund  by  means  of  which  the  members  of 
both  parties  seek  to  re-elect  themselves  by  scattering  the 
nation's  money  among  the  able-bodied  voters  of  doubtful 
districts.  This  bill,  as  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  was  unquestionably  the  most  shameless  of  the  kind 
that  the  cunning  of  a  long  series  of  Treasury  robbers  has 
yet  been  able  to  devise,  and  his  action  in  vetoing  it  de^ 
serves  the  commendation  of  every  honest  man. 

Of  questions  of  policy,  afiecting  the  futui-e  of  the  land, 
there  were  four  that  demanded  thorough  investigation  and 
prompt  and  decided  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Peoples' 
representatives  when  this  Congress  assembled  t 

1 — The  proper  adjustment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  taxes 
and  the  Tariff  to  the  needs  and  business  of  the  country — 
including  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  administi-ation  of 
the  former.  Not  only  does  the  legislation  affecting  these 
sadly  need  revision,  but  the  Internal  Revenue  service  itself 
should  either  be  abolished  or  reformed.  The  bureau  is  a 
standing  argument  against  an  extension  of  the  terms  of 
administrative  officers.  Many  of  those  now  in  the  service 
have  been  there  for  ten,  twelve  or  more  years,  and  no  one 
who  has  watched  its  workings  doubts  that  it  is  to-day, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  corrupt  branch  of  the  public 
service  ever  organized.  As  a  cure  for  the  inequalities  of 
the  Tariff  and  the  Iniquities  of  the  Internal  Revenue  sys- 
tem, we  have  given  us  by  this  Congress  a  Commission  to 
revise  the  former,  and  a  refusal  to  pass  a  bill  making  the 
the  tenure  of  office  for  Revenue  officials  a  stated  term,  in- 
stead of  the  present  unlimited  tenure,  and  so  permitting 
the  President  to  rid  the  service  of  its  unsightly  blotches, 
without  the  need  of  a  special  cause  assigned  and  the 
odium  sure  to  be  incurred  by  a  specific  removal  in  each 
case. 

2 — The  evil  of  Polygamy  has  been  met  by  a  remedy 
which  bids  fair  to  become  famous  for  its  insufficiency.  It 
will  probably  afford  a  comfortable  support  for  the  Com- 
missioners provided  for  in  the  Act  and  show  succeeding 
legislators  what  these  ought  to  have  known  before. 

3 — The  subject  of  our  Civil  Service  remains,  in  effect, 
just  where  it  was  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session.  This 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  impoitance.  A  considei-able  pro- 
portion of  the  party  in  power  demand  a  most  radical  and 
sweeping  change  in  the  manner  of  appointment,  teim  of 
service,  gradation  and  payment  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  A  portion  of  the  minority  have 
also  espoused,  professedly  at  least,  the  same  view.  An- 
other class,  with  the  President  at  its  head,  persists  in 
doubting  the  applicability  of  the  principles  of  the  English 
Civil  Service  to  our  own,  and  declares  its  conviction  that 
a  fixed  tenure  of  office,  with  restrictions  on  the  manner  of 
appointment,  is  the  mora  desirable  method  of  reform. 
The  growth  of  our  Civil  Service  makes  this  question  of  the 
greatest  moment.  To  each  of  the  classes  above  men- 
tioned the  course  proposed  by  the  other  is  fraught  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  republic.  To  the  so-called  Civil 
Service  Reformer  anything  less  than  the  English  system 
is  simply  an  extension  of  a  corrupting  influence  which 
he  believes  bids  fair  very  soon  to  underaiine  all  public 
morality  and  put  afar  off  the  millennium.  To  the  other 
class,  the  system  proposed  by  the  **  Reformers  "  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  Republican  institutions.  Both  aid 
undoubtedly  sincere  and  there  are  facts  which  tend  to 
support  the  views  of  both.  It  is  a  subject  demanding  the 
fullest  consideration,  but,  except  as  a  cloak  for  a  fight  of 
factions  which  has  prevailed  in  the  majority,  the  session 
has  done  nothing  toward  securing  a  solution. 

4 — National  Aid  to  Education.  The  party  in  power  was 
especially  pledged  to  some  effective  measure  of  this  sort, 
by  its  previous  history,  by  the  declaration  of  its  platform, 
by  the  inaugural  of  President  Garfield,  and  by  the  em- 
phatic recommendation  of  Pi-esident  Arthur.     It  had  set 
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free  four  millions  of  slaves  and  clothed  tlie  adult  males  of 
this  body  of  concentrated  ignorance  with  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen.  It  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  equal  number  of  illiterate  whites  at  the  8outh  the 
power  of  the  ballot.  By  its  policy  it  had  ci-eated  a  major- 
ity of  voters  in  the  States  of  the  South  who  were  poor, 
ignorant  and  unused  to  self-direction.  It  had  destroyed 
felavery  as  a  form  of  society,  but  for  seventeen  years  had 
rjfused  to  make  any  provision  to  remove  its  effects.  The 
liroblem  is  a  simple  one.  Ignorance  is  not  a  safe  ruler. 
If  a  nugority  niles,  aiv  ignorant  majority  must  always  be 
dangerous.  The  people  of  the  country  having  at  length 
wakened  to  this  fact,  the  Republican  party  pledged  itself  to 
apply  the  only  remedy — education.  Already  we  had  a  so- 
called  Bureau  of  Education — a  useless,  powerless  organi- 
zation intended  to  do  nothing  and  doing  it  with  a  zealous 
success  that  commands  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
studies  its  workings.  But  the  Republican  party  pledged 
itself  with  a  triple  solemnity  to  apply  an  active  and  effi- 
cient remedy  to  this  greatest  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  body  politic.  The  result  has  been  three  buncombe 
bills  and  ftve  buncombe  speeches.  A  few  members  of  the 
majority  have  given  it  just  that  measuie  of  attention 
which  is  always  bestowed  upon  measures  that  evei-ybody 
knows  ought  to  prevail,  but  which  promise  no  immediate 
political  advantage  to  the  party  advocating  tliem.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  ignorant  nugorities  of  the  South  are 
already,  from  foix^e  of  dire  circumstances.  Republican ; 
and  as  long  as  they  are  such,  the  i*epresentatives  of  that 
party  in  Congress  cannot  take  time  enough  from  the 
stiniggle  of  faqtion^-the  tight  between  actual  **  bosses" 
and  those  who  aspire  to  be  **  bosses" — to  put  the  means  of 
making  them  good^nd  capable  citizens  Witliin  their  reach. 

Sad  as  the  fact  may  be,  the  verdict  must  be  written  that 
the  grand  old  party  of  liberty  and  progi*ess,  the  party  of 
Lincoln  and  Sumner,  the  bulwark  that  withstood  rebel- 
lion, has  signalized  itself  through  its.majority  in  Congress 
by  neglecting  its  pledges,  by  pushing  aside  the  most  im- 
portant questions  and  wasting  precious  time  in  the  sti*ug- 
gles  of  faction.  Its  only  significant  act  which  has  touched 
the  questions  of  right  that  underlie  all  goveiiiment  is 
the  Chinese  Bill,  which,  fairly  interpreted,  provides  that 
no  individual  of  that  race  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  a 
living  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  minority  it  need  only  be  said  that  duiing  the 
present  session  they  have  manifested  in  a  sui'prising  de- 
gree, considering  the  fact  that  no  responsibility  i^ested 
upon  them,  their  ti-aditional  capacity  to  *'  do  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  light  time."  Of  not  one  of  the  errors  of  their 
opponents  have  they  qualified  themselves  to  take  advan- 
tage, nor  have  they  in  any  respect  bettered  the  claim  on 
which  they  were  refused  the  control  of  the  government 
two  years  ago.  The  responsibility  for  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Bill  they  must  share  with  their  opponents,  while  their 
ill-advised  filibustering  in  favor  of  members  elected  by  un- 
blushing fraud,  fastens  upon  them  once  more  the  wrongs 
which  their  party  associates  at  the  South  perpetrate  upon 
the  ignorant  majorities  whom  the  Republicans  I'efuse  to 
aid  in  enlightening.  The  statesmanship  of  the  session  has 
been  a  series  of  petty  attempts  on  either  side  to  run  a  iMirty 
without  principle,  varied  by  a  struggle  on  the  Republican 
side  for  the  control  of  the  party  organization.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  laboi*s  of  the  session  present  about  as  little 
that  an  honest  citizen  of  any  party  can  regard  with  pride, 
as  a  body  professedly  devoted  to  the  public  service  could 
possibly  exhibit  as  the  results  of  seven  months  of  exhaust- 
ing labor. 

Pknnstlvanians  and  Philadelphians  will  possibly  learn 
something,  and  the  general  public  will  certainly  read  with 
interest,  the  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  the  Quaker 
City  and  its  interests,  begun  in  the  present  number  of  Our 
CoNTiNBNT.     The  first  of  these,    "A   Quaker  Soldier," 


speaks  for  itself  as  the  leading  article.  ''The  Witch," 
a  clever  sketch,  by  Louise  Stockton,  of  the  times  when  to  - 
keep  a  black  cat  was  to  run  the  risk  of  church  discipline, 
is  illustrated  by  an  artist  whose  work  it  is  an  especial 
pleasure  to  introduce  in  our  pages.  With  its  queer  illus- 
trations  **The  Mobjack  Country"  describes  a  i*egion  of 
which  not  one  pei^son  in  ten  has  ever  heard,  but  which  is 
full  of  pictui-esque  elements  ;  and  whether  the  i*eader  fol- 
lows *'Dust"  and  *'IIot  Plowshares"  as  a  politician,  a 
character-student  or  a  simple  amateur  in  fiction,  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  will  be  found  of  absorbing  interest. 


Our  Continent  regrets  that  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Keynton,  author  of  **  Why  the  Cows  came  Late,"  should 
have  been  misspelled  in  the  issue  for  August  2d. 
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After  Uie  glare  of  the  nooDdsy  sun 

Fades  out,  the  glowing  West 
Reflects  warm  tints  on  the  weary  world. 

And  this  after-light  brings  rest. 

Dearest  desires  and  golden  dreams 

Dazzle  and  glow  in  youth. 
But  the  backward  gleam  of  setting  hopes 

Lights  up  the  soul  with  truth. 

Love  1b  greater  than  chartered  charities. 

It  is  truth,  not  of^nioo,  which  is  of  supreme  concemmeot. — 
B.  W9U, 

A  CHILD  that  does  not  laugh  seems  miuatural,  but  a  child  that 
cannot  laugh  is  a  creature  incredible. 

Salvation  does  not  lAepend  on  the  degree  of  faith,  but  on  the 
perfection  of  atonement. — Jame9  M,  CreweU, 

Said  Haecksl,  "Where  faith  begins  science  ends."  Invert  the 
sentence  and  it  is  true, "  Where  science  ends  faith  begins.— iVin- 
cipd  DaxMon, 

As  Christ  went  to  and  fro  in  the  Galilean  villages,  He  was  liv- 
ing  for  us,  as  for  the  sick  that  He  cured  and  the  hungry  that  He 
fed.— IF.  H.  WiUeox, 

Evert  question  asked  by  a  child's  mind  is  a  reaching  out  to- 
ward the  soul  of  things,  and  every  question  rightly  answered 
and  every  law  understood  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  child's 
mind  toward  the  world  that  lies  around  it. — Margaret  B,  Pecke. 

No  crowned  bead  is  higher  Chan  bis  who  has  been  wise,  patient, 
industrious  and  temperate,  and  having  gathered  wealth  uses  it 
for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  men.  The  flings  of  envious 
poverty  at  such  a  man  are  the  smiting  of  poverty's  own  self. — 
H.  W.  Beecher, 

I  SET  sail  for  a  far-off  continent  across  the  deep.  A  thousand 
miles  away,  it  is  as  real  to  me  as  the  shores  of  my  native  land 
and  the  faces  of  my  kindred.  The  continent  of  heaven  should 
be  as  real  to  our  faith,  populated  as  It  is  by  those  whom  we  have 
known,  and  by  Him,  "  whom  having  not  seen,  we  love." — /Vo- 
feisor  E.  P.  Thwing. 

God  might  have  made  sin  impossible.  He  might  instanta- 
neously wither  every  hand  put  forth  to  steal,  and  paralyze  every 
lying  or  profaning  tongue,  but  He  does  not  choose  so  to  govern 
the  world.  He  has  allowed  It  to  be  easy  and  possible  to  sin.  But 
He  has  given  a  conscience  to  every  one,  and  a  law  for  its  guid- 
ance, and  He  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do  right,  and  manhood 
is  developed,  and  character,  by  right  convictions  and  choices 
bravely  adhered  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  loneliness  with  one  half  the  women  in  the 
world  is  an  essential  condition  of  existence.  And  doubtless  the 
great  Father  has  t«ome  wise  purpose  in  this  discipline  of  loneliness, 
however  veiled  from  mortal  eyes.  To  make  the  best  use  of  this 
loneliness  Is  a  problem  which  each  individual  must  solve  for  her- 
self. After  her  patient  watching  day  after  day,  though  footsore 
and  weary  in  hand  and  brain,  there  may  come  into  her  Mnely 
hours  a  presence  she  may  be  slow  to  recognize,  but  which  will 
irradiate  all  her  surroundings,  and  her  soul  will  breathe  the 
strength  of  a  divine  atmosphere,  and  sweetly  rest  in  ineffable 
love  and  peace. — Raehael  Raymond. 

J.    L.    RUSSBLL. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  individual  student  so  often  carrier 
out  the  plan  supposed  to  need  the  lu)K)r  and  co-operation  of  a 
society.  Thus  far  every  dictionary  of  any  value  is  a  standard 
proof  of  this  fact.  LittrS  alone  did  what  the  unite<l  French 
Academy  still  waits  to  accomplish.  The  English  Phlloloofical  So- 
ciety fully  twenty  years  ago  sounded  trumpets  over  a  great  ety- 
mological dictionary  which  is  yet  to  see  the  light,  in  spite  of  the 
army  of  scholars  and  students  who  rallied  to  the  call.  In  the 
meantime,  one  quiet  gentleman,  working  In  a  quiet  way,  has  ac- 
complished the  most  earnest  and  scholarly  piece  of  work  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  same  field,  and  two  editions  app(>ar  simultaneously 
in  this  country,  the  last  one,  from  Harper  A  Brothers,  being  the 
©■e  with  which  we  have  to  do,  under  Its  title  of  **  A  Concise 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Skeat,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  616.  $1.25.  This  is  not  a  mere 
abridgement  by  some  'prentice  hand,  but  a  rewriting  and  con- 
densing of  the  larger  book  by  the  author  himself,  the  omissions 
being  comparatively  few,  and  the  whole  being  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  student  than  in  its  larger  form.  Of  all  men 
who  speak  the  English  tongue  it  is  doubtful  if  one  as  fit  for  the 
task  as  Walter  Skeat  could  be  selected.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  Identified  with  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  having  done 
much  important  work  in  that  connection,  the  most  notable  being 
bis  three-text  edition  of  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  which  has  given 
him  a  far  higher  reputation  than  that  arising  from  his  position  as 
BoBworth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge. 

Not  to  spend  more  than  three  hours  over  one  word  was  Mr. 
Skcat's  final  rule,  but  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  and  studies 
for  a  moment  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  cabalistic  letters 
and  signs  will  realize  that  not  hours  but  years  of  labor  are  the 
background  for  the  condensed  presentations,  each  one  with  its 
historical  and  geographical  set  of  facts.  Ever}'  page  brims  with 
curious  information  and  often  with  pleasant  surprises,  and, 
though  the  dictionary  has  been  objected  to  for  Its  want  of  conti- 
nuity, whoever  follows  up  a  column  of  the  present  work  will  find 
that  there  is  steady  occupation  not  only  for  houn^  but  for  days 
and  weeks. 

CoNVEMTiONAL  guide-books  have  almost  ceaMiMl  to  be,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  day  sends  the  tourist  on  his  way  armed  with  novel 
or  poem,  in  which  localities  are  set  down  In  words  so  alluring 
and  irresistible  that  he  straightway  proceeds  to  spend  more  money 
on  tickets  to  every  point  he  had  expected  to  pass  by.  Such  must 
IneviUbly  be  the  result  of  the  present  **  Tourists'  Edition"  of"  The 
Heart  of  the  White  Mountains;  Their  Legend  and  Scenery,"  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Hamilton  Gib- 
son. Harper  dc  Brothers.  $3.00.  Mr.  Drake  has  already  made 
himself  a  reputation,  not  only  as  an  accurate  observer  but  one 
who  can  g^ve  both  spirit  and  letter  of  what  he  sees.  The  pre- 
sent book  by  no  means  takes  the  place  of  Starr  King's  well-re- 
membered work  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  is  even  more  practi- 
cal and  trustworthy,  having  careful  maps  of  the  entire  region 
and  minutest  details  as  to  modes  of  exploration,  hotels,  prices 
and  all  the  points  one  most  wishes  to  know.  A  careful  index  in- 
creases it«  value,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  illustrations  are. 
all  that  Gibson  has  taught  us  to  expect. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  int€ntion,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  of  execution.  Is  "  Paul  Dreifuss  ;  His  Holiday  Abroad,"  by 
John  W.  Allen,  Jr.  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston.  $1.50.  Paul  is 
the  staid  and  respectable  parent  of  an  artist-daughter  studying 
In  Paris,  and  his  sudden  journey  to  see  her,  their  life  both  In 
lodging  and  studio,  with  their  joint  reflections  on  things  in  gene- 
ral, make  up  a  chatty  and  discursive  volume  of  no  marked  value 
save  as  a  good  picture  of  art-life  for  the  student  abroad. 

From  the  same  publisher  comes  a  dainty  little  volume,  bv 
FrancisxTlffany,  "  Bird  Bolts,  Shots  on  the  Wing,"  ($1.00)  a  set 
of  short  essays  originally  contributed  to  a  Boston  paper,  and  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit.  Mr.  Tiffany  writes  like  a  cheerful 
philosopher,  and  his  comments  on  men  and  manners  arc  often 
shrewd  and  suggestive,  with  a  pleasant  humor  that  has  its  own 
charm.  Nevertheless,  in  the  glut  of  books  one  wonders  if  there 
is  either  room  or  necessity  for  one  more,  even  when  as  desirable 
an  one  as  this  in  many  points  must  be  admitted  to  1h'. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  comes  "  In  the  Saddle ;  A  Col- 
lection of  Poems  on  Horseback  Riding,"  (75c.),  In  which  is 
given  nearly  fifty  poems  on  notable  rides  an<l  riders,  from  Shak- 
speare  down  to  the  author  of  "Sheridan's  Ride."     Certain  old 


favorites  are  missing  really  more  worthy  of  place  than  their  sob- 
Htltutes,  but  as  a  whole  the  collection  fills  a  heretofore  empty 
place. 

A  PATumc  interest  attaches  itself  lo  **  In  the  Harbor," 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  75c.)  the  se<'ond  part  of  **  Ultima 
Thule,"  and  the  last  word  we  shall  have  from  the  gentle  poet 
who  has  passed  on.  The  poems  are  all  familiar,  most  of  them 
having  appeared  In  The  Atlantu'^  and  they  are  as  characteristi- 
cally Longfellow's  as  any  work  of  an  earlier  date,  the  final  son- 
net, with  its  word  of  expectation  and  cheer  for  some  coming 
singer,  holding  also  the  promlne  for  himself: 

•  •  FearleHs  and  llrHt,  and  Htaering  with  his  fleet. 
For  landH  not  yet  laid  down  on  any  chart. '  * 
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Miss  Woolsov,  whone  *'  Anne  "  is  the  most  notable  novel  of 
the  summer.  Is  now  at  Baden-Baden  writing  another. 

Mr8.  Ksmble's  "  Records  '»f  Later  Life  "  has  just  gone  into  the 
second  edition,  which  seems  to  5e  f^  as  great  demand  as  the  first. 

CuATTO  i&  Wixnrs,  of  London,  have  just  brought  out  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Charles  Reade's  novels,  illustrated  by  Du  Maurler 
and  Fildes. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  gone  to  Russia,  and  while  resting  from  bis 
editorial  labors  on  T?ie  AtlafUic,  Is  to  collect  material  for  a  new 
book  from  his  present  surroundings. 

Miss  Rhoda  BRoroHTON's  "  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower  "  has 
been  translated  into  French,  with  a  preface,  by  Gustave  Drur, 
and  now  one  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  novels  is  also  in  the  same 
hands. 

NoTwiTHHTAXDivo  the  moucv  sunk  in  the  attempt  to  make 
7%e  I^tn  Monthly  self-sustaining  the  effort  has  proved  a  fruitless 
one.  Its  work  has  always  been  of  a  high  grade,  but  the  number 
for  July  was  Its  final  appearance  before  an  unappreciatlve  public. 

The  "Hand-Book  of  Politics"  for  1882,  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson,  Is  ready,  the  record  covering  all  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress, the  President's  action  on  the  Chinese,  the  Mormon  and  the 
Geneva  award  questions;  every  phase  of  the  banking  question, 
and  the  principal  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
with  a  host  of  other  points.  Tables  are  also  given  showing 
voting  population,  the  C(»ndltlon  of  the  public  debt,  banks  and 
so  on. 

A  NEW  series  of  novels  Is  announced  by  G.  W.  Harlan  &  Co.. 
under  the  title  of  the  **  KauterKklll  SericK,"  the  initial  volume 
t>eing  "A  Fair  Philosopher,"  by  one  of  our  leading  novelists. 
The  series  will  be  bound  In  cloth,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $1.00  per 
volume. 

The  title  of  the  new  book  by  Mies  Frances  Power  Cobl^e,  is 
t)Oth  curious  and  suggestive,  its  origin  being  in  the  last  line  of 
Keats'  sonnet,  "On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer." 
The  title  reads,  "  The  Peak  in  Darlen,  and  Other  Inquiries  Touch- 
ing Concerns  of  the  Soul  and  Body." 

Whoever  owns  copies  of  the  original  editions  of  Dickens' 
Works  will  he  able,  whenever  dispohwl,  to  secure  many  time^ 
their  orl«rinal  value,  as  the  price  is  constantly  going  up.  "  Ni- 
cholas Nickleby"  ond  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  have  both 
been  quoted  lately  at  $18,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  and  only  edition 
of  "  The  Story  of  Little  Dombey"  brought  a  little  over  $100. 

Three  of  the  oldest  Arabic  MSS.  hitherto  known  have  lately 
been  purchased  by  the  British  Mnseuni,  the  earliest  being  dated 
A.H.  348,  equivalent  to  A.D.  9.59.  They  contain  the  cause  of 
the  law  laid  down  in  the  Talmud,  "  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
must  not  he  written  in  any  other  than  the  square  Hebrew  cha- 
racter." It  is  proved  for  the  first  time  that  the  Jews  were  In  the 
habit  of  using  other  charactfrn,  and  there  are  other  points  of  ex- 
treme Interest  to  all  Oriental  stud»»nts. 

The  admirers  of  Mrs.  Burnett,  who  have  be<*n  counting  upon 
a  brilliant  picture  of  Washington  wK'lety,  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  scene  of  "  Through  One  Administration  "  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  laid  in  Chicago  or  Boston, "  local  coloring"  being 
entirely  absent.  Mrs.  Spoflbrd  is  reported  to  have  finlshe<l  a 
novelette,  "Rock  Creek  Church,"  In  which  such  coloring  Is 
faithfully  rendered,  but  Mrs.  Spofford's  adjectives  are  usually 
too  much  for  her,  and  more  than  likely  to  oblIterat«  any  natural 
characteristics  the  scene  may  possess. 
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MIGMA. 

The  Rev.  Henry  LaBsdell,  the  writer  of  that  rose-colored  record 
of  travel  '*  Through  Siberia/'  has  now  undertaken  Central  Asia, 
and  on  his  way  thither,  St.  Petersburg.  The  royal  family  not 
only  paid  him  many  personal  attentions,  but  imperial  permission 
was  given  him  to  visit  the  political  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  the 
fortress. 

Great  excitement  having:  been  occasioned  among  English  pro- 
Irlbitionists  by  the  report  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  violently 
lienounced  the  temperance  pledge  as  **a  deadly  blasphemous 
evil,''  he  has  authorized  the  statement  that  there  is  very  little 
foundation,  the  whole  being  "  merely  another  revival  of  a  mix- 
ture of  lies  and  garbled  truth." 

And  now  It  is  a  question  of  another  monument,  this  time  to 
Samuel  Pepys,  the  indefatigable  diarist.  A  committee  has  Just 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  and  when  the  ne- 
cessary amount  is  collected,  the  monument  will  be  erected  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Olaves,  in  London,  where  be  lies  buried,  and 
with  which  he  was  Intimately  connected  during  his  life. 

The  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Richmond,  which  was  not  only 
weather-stained  but  damaged  by  the  vandal  hands  that  penciled 
and  chipped  wherever  either  was  possible,  has  Just  been  thor- 
oughly repaired.  The  whole  surface  has  been  scraped,  chiseled 
and  sand-papered,  and  it  has  been  moved  to  a  niche  in  the  cen- 
tral hall  of  the  Capitol,  near  the  fkmouR  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Houdon. 

One  thousand  of  the  most  valued  officers  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  have  as  yet  been  quite  ignored  by  the  public,  though 
their  services  are  of  a  nature  to  command  both  interest  and  ad- 
miration. That  they  are  paid  for  their  services  with  food  and 
shelter  alone  is  less  an  instance  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed,  the  employes  being  one  thou- 
sand cats  who  busy  themselves  at  one  thousand  different  points 
in  keeping  mice  out  of  the  mail  matter,  which  includes  every- 
thing dear  to  the  average  mouse  from  cheese  up  to  apple-seeds. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS    COLUMN  IS  INTENDED  A8  A   RECORD  FOR  RKFKRENCK,   NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


July  28. — Delegation  of  Egyptian  notables  visits  Alexan- 
dria under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  in  eflfect  tells  the  Khedive  that 

Egypt  does  not  want  either  him  or  the  Christians. Rumors  of 

peace  propositions  from  Arabi. Turkey  agrcc«  to  send  troops 

if  the  English  will  withdraw  ! England  usks  Turkey  at  least 

to  declare  Arabi  a  Rebel.    Turkey  will  think  about  it. 

July  29 — Vote  of  credit  refused  in  the  Frencli  Chambers 

and  the  Ministry  resigns  again. Another  Virginia  duel  or  ven- 

detU ;  fatal  result. 

July  30. — The  Sultan  still  neglects  to  proclaim  Arabi  a 
Rebel,  although  Lord  Dufferin  has  asked  him  personally.  Arabi 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  this  forbearance  and  keeps  on  forti- 
fying Port  Said. Large  fire  in  New  Orleans. 

July  31 — Russia  instructs  her  delegate  to  take  part  in 
the  Conference  when  the  Suez  Canal  is  before  the  house,  other- 
wise not. Hecker's  flour  mills  burned  In  New  York ;  heavy 

I0S8. 

August  X — Arabi  has  captured  a  British  midshipman, 
and  singularly  refuses  to  give  him  up,  although  politely  requested 

to  do  so  by  the  Khedive. The  President  vetoes  the  River  and 

Harbor  BUI,  and  nearly  all  the  land  rejoices. 

Afigttst  2 — But  both  houses  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto 
and  the  tables  are  turned. 

August  3. — Arabi  attacks  a  Biitish  outpost  at  night  with- 
out giving  fair  warning.  Captures  their  guns  and  ammunition 
which  the  men  fonrot  to  carry  away  when  they  "  fell  back''  on 

the  reserves. The  House  of  Representatives  votes  to  adjourn 

on  the  5th  inst. British  marines  occupy  Suez,  and  troops  re- 
connoitre bej'ond  Ramleh. Wm.  W.  Astor  appointed  Minister 

to  Italy  rice  Man«h  deceased. Rear-Admiral  John  C.  Beau- 
mont dies,  aged  sixty  years. 

Scientific — During  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  an  interesting  telephonic  experiment  waK  made  at 


Malta.  A  telephone  at  Malta  was  attached  to  the  Alexandria 
cable,  and  connection  was  made  with  the  other  end  of  the  cable, 
00  board  the  ChiUem^  off  Alexandria.  Either  distance  or  the 
vibration  caused  by  flring  prevented  the  sending  of  any  verbal 
message,  but  the  flring  at  Alexandria  was  heard  distinctly  at 

Malta,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. Germany 

is  thus  far  the  only  country  in  which  alcohol  is  manufactured 
from  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are  placed  in  an  apparatus  in  which 
they  are  treated  with  steam  at  high  pressure ;  sacchariflcation  is* 
then  effected  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  acid  is- 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda.  When  cool  the  mass  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment  in  vats  and  then  dlBtllled.  When  saturation  has 
been  reached  the  remainder  is  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  they  are 

said  to  eat  it  greedily. An  amusing  invention  known  as  magic 

photographs  is  described  by  La  Nature,  A  cigarette  mouthpiece 
is  provided  and  some  white  photographic  papers  about  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp.  One  of  these  is  placed  over  a  lateral  aper- 
ture in  the  mouthpiece  and  a  slide  drawn  over  It.  After  smoking 
the  image  is  found  on  the  paper.  The  photograph  is  prepared 
on  chloride  of  silver  paper  as  usual,  but  before  intensifying  is 
put  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  where  it  pales  and 
disappears.  Either  ammoniacal  or  hypochlorite  vapors  will 
bring  it  back,  and  tobacco  smoke  contains  enough  of  the  former 

to  do  it  very  well. A  plan  has  been  originated  by  a  French 

engineer  by  means  of  which  passing  ships  could  send  messages 
by  submarine  cables.  He  would  float  buoys  with  all  necessary 
conducting  wires  and  apparatus,  at  intervals  of  a  day's  Journey 
along  the  line  of  the  cable,  each  to  be  numbered  and  properly 
lighted  at  night.  The  plan  is  favorably  commented  upon,  and 
if  carried  out  would  obviate  much  anxiety  and  many  dangers. 

New  light  Ib  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  lake  dwellers  by 

the  discovery  of  .some  new  objects  at  Neuchatel.  Among  them 
are  a  carriage  wheel  with  iron  rim.  Iron  swords  and  many  human 
bones,  and  Swiss  archteologists  regard  them  as  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


It  Has  Worked  Wonders. 

A  lady  writing  from  Raclue,  WI9. ,  makes  this  gratifying  report :  *  *  We 
flnifihed  taking  our  second  supply  of  Compound  Oxygen  last  month ;  it 
has  worked  wondertfor  my  mother.  When  she  began  treating  with  the 
Oxygen  she  teas  extremely  low  and  prostrate  in  her  bed  with  a  variety  of 
romplalnts.  /  had  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  is  now  able  to  go  about 
the  hituse  and  do  many  pieces  qf  work,  and  is  a  ocmtlnual  testimony  be- 
fore me  of  the  wonderful  potoer  qf  Compound  Oxygen,  *  *  Our  Treatiss 
on  Compound  Oxygen,  containing  large  reports  of  cases  and  full  infor- 
mation, sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  U09  and  1111 
Glrard  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
We  shall  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  I. 
with  a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mall  or 
express  at  the  sender's  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  tbemselvets  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  siae 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continent  wiU  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
In  good  condition,  at  the  actual  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

8ilk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp 60 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, ^1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt |2.26 

Half  roan 2.56 

Half  morocco, 2.86 

Cloth  cases  for  binding,  40  cents,  and  25  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognixed  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
arilsts  and  engravers.  We  put  it  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 

Many  readers  who  desire  to  know  where  an  ab^M>Iutely  perfect  carriage 
or  light  wagon  may  be  obtained  will  do  well  to  read  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  Justly  noted  makers  In  the  coun- 
try. An  experience  of  many  years  over  the  worst  roads  of  which  the 
country  can  boast  with  Mr.  Rogers's  work  enables  the  editor  to  speak 
with  positiveness  of  Its  superior  excellence. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


HER   PETS. 
"How  happy  she  could  be  with  either  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


(TlCEStJS. 
My  small  Charlie  said  to  me 
That  he  hml  lots  of  riches. 

*  *  How  much,  old  uian  ?*  ^  said  I ;  said  he« 

*  'Two  farthings  In  my  breeches, 

A  silver  fourpence  In  my  parse. 

And  one  French  bit  of  money.  *^ 
Then  added  (speaking  of  his  nurse), 

*  •  'Twaa  given  me  by  Nunny. 

A  lucky  sixpence,  father,  t«o  : » ' 

ITe  paused,  as  though  to  measure 
With  those  grave  eyes  what  I  should  do, 

On  hearing  of  such  treasure. 

With  those  grave  eves  he  looked  at  me, 

Ere  he  reHiinied  his  parley  ; — 
It  wa?  as  plain  as  A,  B,  O, 

(Or  plainer,  perhaps,  to  Charlie), 

That  weighty  matters  were  our  cue. 
We  meant  to  sift  and  try  'em  ; 

•  •  And  Father. ' '  Charlie  said,   *  *  are  you 

As  rich  a  man  as  1  am  y 

Ai.'l  I  replied— the  while  I  drew 

My  arm  around  his  shoulder— 

** Charlie,  I'm  not  so  rich  as  you, 

Because  I'm  ages  older. ' '  M. 

Legal  Comedy — Scene — Coui*t-room.  General  Smith, 
lawyer,  was  cross-questioninsr  Sam  Smith,  jack  of  all  trades. 

"  How  high  WM  the  dam  ?" 

"  About  twenty  feet." 

"  What  was  there  on  top  of  the  dam?" 

"A  log." 

**  What  did  the  log  rest  on  at  the  east  end!" 

"On  a  rock." 

"  What  did  the  west  end  rest  on  ?" 

"Don't  know." 

The  general  dropped  liis  pen  suddenly  and  sharply  cried  out : 

"  You  don't  know  ?    Why  don't  you  know  ?" 

Sam  changed  the  cross  of  bis  legs  and  shifted  bis  quid  to  the 
other  cheek  and  then  replied  : 

"Because  I  don't." 

The  general  got  up  enthusiastically,  and  pointed  his  index 
finger  at  Sam  and  shrieked  out : 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court  and  jury  that  you  can't  tell 
what  the  west  end  of  the  log  rested  on  ?" 


"Certainly  I  do." 
"  When  did  you  see  the  log  last!" 
"  Day  before  yesterday." 
"  And  didn't  you  see  the  west  endo^  the 
logV* 
"No." 

"Now,  on  your  oath,  tell  us  why  you 
can't  tell  what  the  west  end  of  that  log 
rested  on?"  shouted  the  general,  with 
g^at  solemnity. 

"  Because  the  west  end  was  stuck  in  the 
bank." 

Tabl^u.    Judge  H and  our  legal 

Sam  enjoyed  a  silent  laugh  as  the  general 
sighed  out  a  surprised  "  Ah  !" 

The  sheriff  rapped  and  cried  out  "si- 
lence "  to  the  laughing  crowd.— i>a«^t*ry 
News, 

Jack  Lincoln,  son  of  Secretary  Lin- 
coln, is  a  very  bright,  interesting  little 
fellow,  and  affords  a  considerable  amount 
of  entertainment  to  the  clerks  and  visitors 
to  his  father's  office.  The  other  day  he  was 
amusing  himself  by  copying  the  names  of 
the  Presidents,  and,  pausing,  looked  up 
from  his  work  and  with  great  naivete 
remarked,  "  Why,  ever  so  many  of  the 
Presidents  were  named  after  the  streets 
of  Ch\csLgo,'*-~Wa8hington  Bejntbliean. 

No,  **  Angelina/'  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  sea  is  crossed  by 
longitudinal  and  latitudinal  lines.  The 
lines  seen  on  the  maps  represent  only  im- 
aginary lines.    Britannia  rules  the  waves 

no  doubt ;  but  not  In  that  way,  dear.  However  your  mistake  was 

a  quite  natural  one. — Cotton  Trantcript, 

Presently  gome  enterprising  church,  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  behind  the  age,  will  discard  its  bell  and  put  in  a 
steam  whistle. — Syracuse  Herald.  And  a  century  or  two  hence, 
when  people  begin  to  get  out  injunctions  against  church  whistles, 
some  one  will  grow  eloquent  about  their  sacred  associations. 

When  a  Wisconsin  man  attached  a  circus  lion  on  a  debt 
the  proprietor  of  the  show  turned  the  beast  loose  and  told  the 
creditor  to  take  him  along,  without  further  ado.  The  creditor 
was  last  seen  breaking  for  a  piece  of  woods  six  miles  square. — 
Detroit  Free  Pretts. 

A  small  stream  in  this  county,  which  some  years  ago 
was  alive  with  tadpoles  and  mud  turtles,  has  been  permitted  to 
dry  up,  just  because  our  member  of  Congress  refused  to  ask  an 
appropriation  of  f  l.'K),000  to  improve  It. — Norristown  Herald, 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy/'  says  the  poet. 
The  inference  is  that  as  soon  as  we  get  big  enough  to  talk  we  can 
be  relied  on  to  He  about  ourselves.  If  we  do  not,  our  enemies 
will  He  about  us. —  Texan  S^ftings. 

The  oldest  mule  in  the  world  is  owned  in  Covington,  Ga. 
The  owner  has  papers  to  prove  that  he  is  over  eighty.  No  blame 
for  the  Infernal  falsity  of  the  papers  attaches  to  the  mule. — 
Boston  JPost. 

It  is  said  a  comet  player  in  Berlin  burst  a  blood  vessel 
trying  to  sound  a  Wagnerian  double  note.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  Wagner's  is  to  be  the  music  of  the  future. — LoweU 
Citizen. 

Arabi  Bey  has  been  confiscating  all  the  horses  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on.  This  Is  the  first  intimation  we  have  had  that 
Arabl  was  trying  to  establish  a  stable  government. — Hawkeye. 

Why  are  native  Bostonians  naturally  Unitarians?-  Be- 
cause, having  been  born  in  Boston,  they  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  born  again. 

A  Detroit  mmister  has  closed  his  church  while  he  takes 
his  vacation.  He  believes  that  the  hearers  need  a  rest  as  well  as 
himself. 

The  Cincinnati  "Wesleyan  College  was  the  alma  mater  of 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hayes,  and,  consequently,  the  ex-President's  alnui 
'mater-in-law, — Boston  Advertiser, 
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THE  CLYDE  OF  AMERICA. 


A  BROAD,  generous  river,  on  whose  banks  stands  a 
city,  surpassed  in  riches  and  population  by  but  one  other 
of  the  Western  Continent ,  with  a  bay  on  whose  bright 
waters  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  might  ride  at 
ease,  need  not  fear  comparison  as  to  its  shipping  inte- 
rests and  shipbuilding  with  a  narrow,  tortuous  stream 
like  the  Scotch  Clyde,  navigable  at  best  only  a  few  miles 
and  leading  up  to  a  city  of  merely  third  or  fourth-rate 
importance  in  a  kingdom,  whose  area  might  be  com- 
passed within  one  or  two  States  of  the  Union.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Nature  has  indeed  favored 
the  noble  Delaware  of  America,  but  the  enterprise  and 
support  of  a  government,  always  keenly  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  its  subjects,  have  made  the  Clyde  of 
Scotland  a  highway  of  never-ending  industry,  have 
made  it,  with  its  narrow,  muddy  waters,  a  constantly- 
fruitful  source  of  wealth  and  beauty  through  its  mar- 
velous activity  in  shipbuilding.  This  same  unfailing 
support  and  enterprise  have  constituted  England  to- 
day, in  peace  or  war,  the  greatest  maritime  power 
known  among  the  nations. 


Withal,  the  Delaware,  for  what  has  been  done  and  for 
what  is  being  done  on  its  banks,  may,  in  a  sense,  com- 
pare fevorably  with  the  Clyde.  Since  excellence  in 
quality  is  often  said  to. exceed  mere  quantity  of  work, 
so  the  American  river  may  be  said  to  surpass  the  busy 
stream  of  ''bonnie  Scotland."  Shipbuilding  on  the 
Clyde,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  and  always  has  been 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  On  the 
Delaware  it  has  lived,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  indiffer- 
ence, but  in  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  a  hun- 
dred powerful  agencies  aimed  to  hinder  its  growth. 
It  has  lived,  not  only  without  aid  from,  but  de- 
spite the  positive  interference  of,  men  and  even  law- 
makers, whose  duty  bound  them  to  protect  and  en- 
courage one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
development  of  a  young  but  already  powerful  and  rich 
nation. 

When  the  government,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
shall  follow  the  English,  the  French,  the  German  and 
the  Italian  system  in  dealing  generously  with  those  who 
build  and  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," 
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helping  thom  largely  as  do  these  PowerH  by  just  com- 
I^ensation  and  by  remitting  oppressive  taxation,  then  a 
new  impetus  will  be  given  to  shipbuilding ;  then  Ame- 
rican canvas,  under  the  ''Stars  and  Stripes,"  will  swell 
to  the  breeze  on  every  sea ;  then  the  Clyde  and  the 
Delaware  will  be  rivals  indeed  ;  then  the  Delaware  will 
outstrip  the  Clyde,  not  only  in  quality,  as  is  claimed 
toKhi}',  but  also  in  quantity. 


defensive  armor,  i)roclaim  the  patriotism,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  efficiency  of  the  firm  that  stands  by  the 
government  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  times  of  peace, 
''  war's  din  over,"  the  luxurious  yacht,  built  for  leisure 
and  summer  sailing,  for  the  rich  man's  comfort,  shows 
the  handicraft  of  the  company  and  its  capacity  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious  taste. 
The  shipbuilding  establishment  known  under  the  firm 


TUB  ZABIACA— BUILT    FOU    TUB  KU8S1AN    ADMIKAXTY. 


As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
doing  on  the  Delaware,  we  select  a  firm  whos<»  name  is 
known  far  and  wide.  Its  work  speaks  for  itself,  and  no 
words  of  rtattery  or  commendation  are  needed  to  record 
the  history  of  its  achievements.  The  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  have  been  plowed  by  the  staunch, 
well-trinmied  vessels  turned  out  from  its  yards.  The 
rivers  and  bays  of  the  country-  have  opened  up  before 
the  swift,  dainty  craft,  finished  so  artistically  within  and 
without  as  to  l>e  dcvservedly  styled  floatin<:j  palaces.  In 
time  of  war,  iron  hulls,  with  formidable  breastplates  of 


name  of  '^  William  Cramp  and  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company,"  was  founded  in  1830  by  William 
Cramp,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  full  of  years  and  full 
of  honors.  He  was  a  man  whose  w(,rd  was  as  good  as 
his  bond.  Highly  respected  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  he  likewise  merited  the  esteem  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that  of  foreign  powers  whose  contracts  f(»r 
work  he  faithfully  executed.  The  firm  to-day  has  an 
inheritance  of  wealth  as  rich  perhaps  in  their  father's 
honored  name  and  example  as  in  the  property  and 
business  he  bcqueatned  them.     The  shipbuilding  estab- 
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lishments  of  the  firm  are  certainly  among  the  most  com- 
plete of  their  kind  in  America. 

Independent  of  what  they  own  and  manage  at  homo, 
the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world— the  Erie  Basin  at 
South  Brooklyn,  New  York  harbor — has  lately  come 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  control  of  Cramp  & 
Sons.  In  Philadelphia,  two  large  yards,  aflfording  the 
most  extensive  facilities  for  shipbuilding,  one  at  the  foot 
of  Palmer  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  Norris  Street,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  comprise  their  main  works.  At  the 
first-named  locality  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  largest 
basin  docks  in  the  United  States.     Science  and  human 


patience  have  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  as 
complete  as  possible  for  the  repairing,  reconstruc- 
tion or  remodeling  of  whatever  floats  upon  water  bear- 
ing the  name  of  craft  and  comes  seeking  refreshment 
and  rest  within  the  basin's  embrace.  The  extreme 
length  of  this  basin  is  462  feet,  thereby  accommodating  a 
vessel  450  feet  long  on  a  draft  of  20  feet  on  3  feet  blocks. 
It  has  a  width  of  111  feet  and  requires  4200  piles.  The 
keel  blocking  is  of  wedged  blocks  arranged  to  haul  under 
and  fit  a  damaged  or  hogged  keel.  The  basin  has  four 
centrifugal  pumps  each  capable  of  lifting  30,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  or  an  aggregate  pumping  capacity 
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per  minute  of  120,000  gallons.  By  these  pumps  it 
can  be  emptied  of  water  in  forty-five  minutes.  To  build 
this  basin  and  secure  the  land,  cost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  N orris  Street  establishment  has  a  frontage 
on  the  Delaware  of  750  feet,  extending  back  to  Beach 
Street  700  feet.  Here  all  new  work  is  done,  such  as  the 
building  of  iron  and  wooden  hulls  of  vessels,  marine  en- 
gines and  boilers.  The  machine  and  boiler  shops  are 
on  the  largest  scale  ;  the  tools  and  machinery  of  the 
most  recent  and  approved  pattern  and  of  the  greatest 
possible  power.  The  working  force  of  the  establish- 
ment consists  of  2000  men,  and  3000  can  be  readily  em- 
ployed when  trade  is  brisk. 

In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  firm  of  Cramp  &  Sons 
performed  noble  service  for  the  government.  The  navy 
yards  were  unable  to  do  all  the  work  demanded,  and  the 
&cilities  for  the  kind  of  naval  architecture  required 
during  the  great  emergency  could  not  be  quickly  nor 
efficiently  secured.  The  government  turned  to  this 
firm.  It  found  them  reliable  and  generous  friends. 
They  built  the  steam  frigate  New  Ironsides^  the  moni- 
tors Yaaoo  and  Tunxis^  the  double-end  gunboat.  Wyalvr 
sing,  and  the  screw  steamship  Chattanooga,  this  last  of 
3500  tons. 

In  1870,  a  number  of  Philadelphia  merchants,  be- 
lieving that  a  steamship  line  could  be  built  in  this  city 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  lines  plying  between  New 
York  and  Europe,  intrusted  the  enterprise  to  the  firm 
of  William  Cramp  &  Sons.  The  business  men  of  the 
second  city  in  the  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  which  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the  con- 
cern, were  in  no  wise  disappointed  in  their  selection  of 
a  home  firm.  When  the  contract  was  made  and  signed, 
the  price  of  American  iron,  in  consequence  of  heavy  im- 
portations, was  low.  Before  the  ships  were  built  it 
went  up  thirty  per  cent. ;  but  the  firm  of  Cramp  &  Sons 
had  a  motto,  "Fidelity,  Time,  Honor,"  and  when  the 
day  came  that  the  ships  were  to  be  delivered  they  were 


ready  and  available  for  service.  These  vessels,  the  only 
ones  flying  the  American  flag  between  Europe  and 
America,  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio,  the  Indiana 
and  the  Illinois.  The  four  were  built  on  the  Delaware^ 
of  American  materials,  by  American  mechanics.  They 
have  never  disappointed  their  owners,  for  whom  they 
have  carried  over  90,000  passengers  to  and  from  Europe, 
not  to  mention  besides  their  generous  share  of  valuabl^ 
freight.  They  have  neither  disappointed  their  builders 
nor  the  pubUc,  for  their  average  speed,  winter  and 
summer,  has  registered  something  like  eleven  knots  an 
hour.  Considering  their  size — a  total  of  12,500  tons — 
their  time  has  been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of 
foreigners,  and  equally  good  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers. 

In  1879  the  Russian  Admiralty  purchased  from  the 
mercantile  marine  of  this  country  two  vessels,  the 
/State  of  California  and  the  Coltmihtts,  The  firm  of 
Cramp  &  Sons  had  built  these  vessels,  and  in  turn 
converted  them  into  ships-of-war  for  the  Russian 
government.  They  were  re-named  the  Europe  and 
the  Asia,  The  principal  advantages  possessed  by  these 
cruisers  are  light  draft  of  water,  high  speed  and  im- 
mense sail  area,  the  Europe  spreading  13,390  and  the 
Asia  12,902  square  feet  of  canvas.  Besides  their  great 
sail  area,  these  vessels  have  a  capacity  in  their  bunk- 
ers for  thirty  days'  consumption  of  coal,  an  important 
consideration,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  fast  vessels  of 
the  English  Comus  type  of  cruisers,  twelve  in  number, 
can  each  carry  only  a  six  days'  allowance  of  fuel,  and 
that  consumed,  must  return  to  port  for  a  fresh  supply. 
In  an  ocean  chase  the  superiority  of  the  Russian- 
American-built  vessel  over  the  Comus  or  any  of  her 
sister  ships  requires  no  explanation.  Equal  in  speed 
and  size  to  the  Englishman,  the  Russian  has  another 
advantage,  and  would  outstrip  him,  since,  with  his  easy 
basis  of  ''black  diamonds"  still  untouched,  he  has  pro- 
vision left  for  twenty-four  days'  steaming,  whilst  the 
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Englishman,  with  fuel  gone,  is   making  port  under 
canvas  as  best  he  can. 

In  addition  to  equipping  the  Europe  and  the  Asiay 
Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  constructed  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment the  famous  Zahiaca,  The  hulls  of  these  three 
vessels  and  that  of  the  Africa^  another  fast  cruiser  re- 
constructed by  the  firm,  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  eleven  water-tight  bulkheads.  They  are  supplied 
with  vertical  engines  of  the  compound  type,  operating 


powers  of  endurance  amply  justified  what  was  expected 
of  her.  She  maintained  her  dignity,  and  lives  to-day 
to  speed  her  fifteen  and  a-half  knots  an  hour,  a  protec- 
tion to  Kussia  and  the  pride  of  the  Americanos  industry 
and  skilL 

William  Cramp  &  Sons  have  built,  or  have  in  process 
of  construction,  234  vessels  of  various  classes,  register- 
ing a  total  of  150,000  tons.  Wooden,  iron,  freight, 
clipper,  steam  and  sail  yachts,  iron  screw  steam  colliers, 
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a  single  screw  propeller.  They  steer  by  steam  power, 
as  well  as  by  hand,  and  have  all  the  improvements 
known  to  the  best  builders.  In  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  before  she  entered  Russian  waters,  the  Za- 
hiaca  was  run  into  by  an  English  vessel.  Whether  it 
was  accidental  or  to  test  the  American-Russian's  sta- 
bility and  strength  the  chronicles  do  not  relate,  but  her 


ships  of  every  description  have  been  turned  out  from 
their  yards.  They  have  built  honestly,  faithfully,  en- 
duringly,  for  home  and  foreign  service.  Their  motto  is 
"Fidelity,  Time,  Honor,"  American  ships,  American 
materials  in  American  markets,  with  American  me- 
chanics against  the  world. 

Sheridan  Hood. 
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Without  attempting  to  explain  it,  I  marvel  exceed- 
ingly at  the  difference  in  the  inanners  and  ways  of 
the  Chinese  met  with  here  in  tire  Eastern  States  and 
those  on  the  Pacific  slope.  There  they  are  gentle, 
bland  and  amiable;  but  here,  if  "chafied"  by  a 
party  of  juveniles,  they  growl  back,  and  actually  shut 
their  wash-house  doors  if  a  few  harmless  projectiles  are 
«ent  flying  over  their  ironing  tables  or  into  their  rice 
platters. 

A  California  Celestial — a  pioneer  I  mean — one  who 
knows  his  ground  and  has  passed  through  the  acclimat- 
ing process  of  having  his  clotlies-basket  knocked  oflT  his 
head,  himself  half  buried  in  the  sand,  beaten  over  the 
skull  or  dragged  about  by  the  pig-tail — such  a  one,  who, 
quietly  recovering  from  and  seemingly  ignoring  these 
evidences  of  superior  civiUzation,  has  risen  into  custom 


and  popularity  as  a  washman,  is  really  a  most  agreeable 
person  to  know,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of 
more  than  one  delightful  heathen  of  this  class,  chief 
among  whom,  in  my  esteem,  stands  Sam  Lee. 

Sam  owned  an  establishment — a  large  one — kept  more 
tlian  a  dozen  tubs  and  irons  going  daily,  and  rather  su- 
perintended than  stooped  to  rub  and  press  himself.  He 
always  collected  clothes  and  money,  however,  and  at- 
tended personally  to  the  "'carrying  home." 

It  was  while  discharging  the  latter  duty  that  I  fell 
under  his  notice  ;  he  had  entered  our  room  without  any 
preparatory  ceremony,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  l^ed 
to  lay  out  ''the  pieces,"  discreetly  unconscious  of  my 
presence  till  I  was  introduced,  when  he  poUtely  turned 
his  benign  regards  in  my  direction.  He  was  taller 
and  so  much  better  looking  than  the  general  run  of 
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his  race  as  to  be  almost  handsome,  and  his  dress  was 
so  scrupulously  nice  as  to  deserve  commendation  in 
itself. 

Sam's  reception  of  me  was  not  enthusiastic,  and  yet 
it  did  not  lack  a  certain  delicate  patronage,  touching  to 
me  as  a  stranger. 

"You  come  all  way  flom  New  Yolk  ?"  he  inquired, 
with  an  engaging  smile. 

New  York  is  the  United  States  to  the  Chinaman  of 
the  Pacific.  On  receiving  my  reply  he  proceeded  in 
friendly  converse  : 

"  You  likee  Calson  ?  No  welly  nice  place,  Calson. 
Me  gotee  house  here,  and  me  gotee  house  Vilgilia  City. 
Vilgilia  City  pooty  good  place  ;  no  too  muchee  good ; 
all  samee  San  Flisco.  By'm-by  me  go  there  ;  and  then 
by'm-by  me  go  Canton."  This  in  the  rising  inflection 
of  anticipated  delight. 

*'  When  you  grow  rich,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Sam?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  wide  smile  and  a  prolonged  nod, 
"  when  me  getee  lich. " 

"Your  brother-in-law  died  in  Virginia  City  last 
week,  did  he  not  ?"  my  husband  asked. 

Sam  nodded  solemnly,  and  intimated  that  his  connec- 
tion's untimely  end  had  caused  him  some  trouble. 

"Yes,  I  heard  that  he  died  suddenly,"  continued  my 


husband.  "I  was  up  there  :it 
the  time,  and  saw  his  five  widows, 
dressed  in  white,  attending  his 
funeral. 

Sam  turned  to  me  with  a  de- 
precating air. 

"  Chinaman  welly  bad,"  he  con- 
fessed ;  "^  he  getee  muchee  mone}^ 
then  he  wan  tee  too  muchee  wife. 
No  good,  like  MelHkan  man." 

The  excessively  virtuous  air 
with  which  he  rolled  up  his 
oblique  eyes  at  this  admission 
passes  description.  He  then 
briefly  stated  that  the  defunct, 
Wang  Ho  by  name,  had  been, 
like  himself,  the  proprietor  of 
two  establishments,  though  their 
business  differed,  Wang  being  a 
gambler  by  profession.  He  had 
found  it  expedient  to  divide  his 
harem  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  he  did  so,  arranging  to  keep 
his  two  younger  wives  in  Vir- 
ginia City  at  his  least  important 
saloon.  While  on  a  visit  there 
he  had  been  seized  with  his  last 
illness,  and  although,  as  Sam 
assured  us,  the  sick  demon  was 
exorcised  by  horns,  drums,  pipes 
and  cymbals  (the  disease  was 
brain  fever),  the  patient  never 
rallied,  but.  grew  worse  from  the 
first,  until  he  died  just  as  they 
were  shaking  his  bed  violenth^ 
to  drive  out  the  fever-fiend. 
Sam's  sister  was  the  senior  wife, 
and  a  person  of  business  habits ; 
her  husband  had  been  dead  some 
hours,when  a  messenger  reached 
Carson  and  informed  her  of  the 
event.  She  flew  to  the  scene  of 
mourning  by  the  next  train,  and 
in  company  with  her  fellow-wives, 
rushed  to  the  bedside  of  their  mutual  husband. 

"  Ah  I"  said  Sam,  sadly,  "  she  too  muchee  welly  soUy  ; 
Wang  gottee  muchee  money  lend  to  Mellikan  mans,  and 
China  mans  and  Chi  Si  (the  senior  widow)  no  know  him 
name.  She  cly  all  same  Mellikan  cat ;  then  she  lickee 
Vilgilia  wife  and  makee  she  cly,  too,  'cause  she  no  tellee 
her  Wang  sick,  so  she  getee  all  money  back.  Ah  !  Chi 
Si  too  muchee  welly  soUy." 

This  distressed  relict  having  relieved  her  feelings  by 
thrashing  her  fellow -wives  for  their  neglect  of  dut}-,  im- 
mediately administered  on  the  estate  and  took  pos- 
session of  her  late  husband's  property  by  law  or  custom, 
whichever  prevails  among  these  people,  and  conducted 
his  funeral  with  great  ceremony,  stifling  her  one  regret, 
namely,  that  she  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  receive  from 
her  husband's  lips  the  names  of  his  debtors. 

In  Wang's  case  the  obsequies  were  elaborate  ;  he  was 
a  man  of  substance,  and  that  fact  could  scarcely  weigh 
with  us  more  than  it  does  with  the  artless  heathen.  Ac- 
cording to  Sam's  description,  the  body,  dressed  in  holi- 
day garb,  was  placed  in  a  handsome  American  casket  for 
interment  in  that  portion  of  the  Virginia  C^meterj-  re- 
served for  Chinese  use.  The  bones  of  every  Chinaman 
dying  away  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  must  be  re- 
turned, according  to  law,  by  the  Coolie  Company  which 
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brings  him  out,  and  thus  is  his  eternal  happiness  se- 
cured ;  but  that  his  present  peace  be  not  imperiled, 
other  rites  are  necessary.  Good,  strong  shoes  are  put 
upon  the  feet  of  the  depariied,  also  a  knife  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  silver  coin  in  his  left. '  A  small  square  of  scariet 
cloth  laid  over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  prevents  the  ap- 
proach of  the  smaller  fry  of  harassing  demons,  and 
paper  prayers  of  delicate  texture  are  profusely  burned 
during  the  movement  of  the  coffin  toward  the  hearse. 
In  Wang's  case  a*  magnificent  one,  richly  plumed  and 
silver-mounted,  was  selected ;  but  his  five  wives  rode 
immediately  after  in  an  open  express  wagon,  howling 
very  Uke  cats,  as  Sam  had  said. 

The  "debblp"  or  evil  spirit,  most  to  be  feared,  is 
very  easily  beguiled  by  money,  and  the  possessions  of 
the  deceased  may  be  represented  by  a  paper  currency 
specially  prepared  for  the  delusion  and  betrayal  of  this 
foul  fiend  at  the  obsequies. 

The  moment  the  train  starts  the  nearest  friends  of 
the  dead  begin  scattering  this  light  medium  through  the 
air,  whereupon  the  avaricious  devil  flies  hither  and 
thither  in  frenzied  pursuit  of  the  paper  money,  and  the 
fortunate  corpse  gains  safe  sepulture  in  the  interim.  A 
live  chicken  is  slain  on  the  mound,  rice  is  mingled  with 
its  blood,  and  various  dishes  of  food  are  added  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  departed  till  he  shall  reach  the  rest  land. 
All  these  things  were  properly  attended  to  in  Wang's 
case,  and  Sam  assured  us  that,  with  his  brotherly  aid, 
Chi  Si,  being  an  accomplished  financier  as  well  as  gam- 
bler, had  not  only  gathered  in  her  husband's  money, 
but  continued  his  honorable  calling,  keeping  her  four 
junior  women  in  capital  order  as  assistants.  The  eldest 
of  them  was  twenty-two,  the  youngest  sixteen.  Chinese 
women  mature  early. 

A  widow's  mourning  is  very  unattractive,  and  only 
worn  by  the  Coolies  on  the  funeral  day.  It  consists  of 
a  gown  and  drawers,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  every- 
day costume,  worn  over  the  others  and  tied  at  the  sides 
in  a  loose  and  baggy  fashion.  The  hair  (on  all  other 
occasions  worn  in  elaborate  puffs  over  bamboo  frames 
and  bandolined  with  paf-faf,  a  glutinous  cosmetic),  floats 
loose,  and  a  white  conical  cap  crowns  the  head  and  com- 
pletes the  really  hideous  outfit.  The  widows  take  an 
active  part  in  the  ceremonies ;  they  chant  a  most  fright- 
fully discordant  threnody,  and,  lying  with  their  fore- 
heads on  the  ground,  yell  in  unison  until  their  voices 
are  lost  in  the  effort. 

Sam  was  very  frank  and  ready  in  describing  or  ex- 
plaining anything  connected  with  their  ceremonies ;  but 
that  bland,  deprecating  air,  that  half-apologetic  shrug, 
always  accompanied  his  expositions,  and  the  slyly-in- 
sinuated compliments  to  "  Mellikan  "  superiority  were 
all  made  to  order,  as  it  were.  In  his  heart,  if  he  chanced 
to  have  such  an  organ  in  his  curious  combination,  he 
waa  a  Chinaman  of  Chinamen. 

I  enjoyed  his  society,  and  he  did  much  toward  ren- 
dering my  Carson  experience  agreeable  ;  but,  just  at  its 
close,  I  feared  we  had  taken  issue  and  that  a  conflict 
was  at  hand.  My  alarm  merely  proved  that  I  did  not 
yet  quite  know  Sam  Lee. 

He  came  in  one  evening  in  rather  a  hasty  way  for  him, 
and  opened  conversation  by  the  somewhat  abrupt  but 
still  quite  sweetly-spoken  demand  : 

"Me  want  lady  night-gown  ;  you  go  tee  him  in  lare," 
pointing  unequivocally  and  directly  at  my  second  bureau 
drawer. 

I  rose  in  surprise,  not  to  say  indignation,  and  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  such  a  remark.  To  which  he 
responded  in  precisely  the  same  key  and  words,  mean- 
while drawing  near  and  pointing  right  at  the  receptacle 


of  my  supposed  theft,  nodding  his  head  with  mandarin 
gravity,  yet  softly  smiling  that  bland,  persuasive  smile 
of  his. 

Now,  had  a  gentleman  of  color  or  a  lady  from  Erin 
made  the  same  statement,  I  really  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  As  it  was,  I  mechanically  obeyed 
Sam  by  opening  the  drawer  for  his  searching  inspection. 
He  never  touched  an  article,  but  those  slits  of  eyes  of 
his  seemed  to  separate  every  fold  in  every  garment,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  said  concisely  : 

"Oiler  one." 

Of  course  I  showed  him  the  other  one,  and  afler 
that  the  others.  Perhaps  I  made  a  faint  protest,  a  weak 
assertion  of  opposition  ;  but  the  stolid  smoothness,  the 
calm,  urbane  obstinacy  of  his  cream-colored  counte- 
nance, only  rendered  aljsurd  any  attempt  at  dignity  on 
my  part. 

As  he  closed  the  last  drawer,  he  beamed  sweetly  on 
me  with  the  observation  : 

'^  You  no  gotee  Zarf,"  meaning  the  bureau.  *' You 
gotee  in  tlunk." 

As  he  moved  upon  the  trunk  with  the  same  mild  reso- 
lution with  which  he  had  gone  through  the  bureau,  I 
mustered  courage  to  correct  this  presuming  celestial, 
but  he  broke  in  softly  on  my  first  sentence  of  severity 
with  the  plaintively-uttered  plea : 

"  Lady  want  to  catchee  she  night-gown ;  she  go  New 
Yolk  to-mollow.  You  gotee  in  you  tlunk,  and  she 
wantee  too  muchee." 

There  is  no  resisting  the  blandness  of  a  Chinaman, 
his  soft,  persuasive  tones,  his  tender  obduracy  and  mildly 
dogged  purpose.  I  found  myself  become  dimly  conscious 
of  appropriating  an  unknown  female's  nocturnal  habili- 
ment, of  desiring  to  bury  it  from  suspicious  eyes  in  the 
recesses  of  my  canvas-colored  trunk,  and  being  caught  in 
the  act  I 

'^Lady  wantee,"  murmured  Sam  sidUng  nearer  and 
nearer ;  ''  lady  like  catchee — she  go  New  Yolk" — 

I  flung  up  the  lid ;  down  dropped  the  Chinaman  on 
his  noiseless  knees.  With  tranquilly-penetrating  sweet- 
ness he  went  to  the  verybottomof  that  receptacle,  then 
with  an  easy  jerk  resuming  an  upright  position,  he  re- 
marked in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  imaginable  : 

''Ah,  you  no  gotee.     Mrs.  Fat-lady  catchee." 

The  search-warrant  process  was  to  Sam  a  perfectly 
natural  and  perhaps  weekly  occurrence.  A  certain 
lady  patron  missing  and  demanding  the  restoration  of 
a  certain  garment  necessitates  the  scene  described.  It 
would  never  enter  the  head  of  a  John  to  inquire  after  a 
missing  article ;  no,  indeed,  his  process  was  to  accuse 
you  of  its  possession,  and  then  aid  you  by  means  of 
search  to  establish  your  innocence,  or  secure  the  lost 
property. 

Sam's  mention  of  "Mrs.  Fat-lady,"  as  his  last  re- 
source, held  no  disrespectful  allusion  to  that  lady's  pro- 
,portions.  The  Chinese — themselves  notably  spare — 
greatly  admire  plump  figures,  and  the  least  incUnation 
towards  amplitude  gains  a  patroness  the  title  of  "  Mrs. 
Fat-lad>."  All  American  names  are  difficult;  the  r's 
are  unconquerable  to  them,  so  they  gladly  seize  any 
chance  peculiarity  of  designation,  and  no  offense  is 
meant. 

No,  indeed ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  them 
to  be  intentionally  rude  or  impertinent ;  the  mild,  shy, 
plausible,  meek,  propitiatory  creature  doesn't  under- 
stand the  word  ;  but,  like  Sam,  he  will  have  his  way,  and 
nothing  less  formidable  than  a  miner's  boot  will  move 
a  Nevada  washman  from  his  purpose,  when  a  stray 
Mellikan  garment  is  to  be  looked  up. 

Margaret  Hosmer. 
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*'RiDE  fast  and  for,  my  courier  brave, 
Till  the  dew  thy  courser's  fetlocks  lave 

In  the  land  of  the  setting  sun, 
And  say  to  England's  Edward  bold, 
"  The  wife  and  son  of  his  comrade  old 
Lie  leaguered  in  Hennebon." 


And  her  heart  swelled  high  with  love  and  pride, 
As  forth  with  her  noble  boy  by  her  side 

She  passed  to  the  castle  wall ; 
In  her  train,  her  maidens  fair  and  bright, 
In  silks  and  jewels  richly  dight, 

Followed  in  silence  all. 

The  archer  stood  with  bow  unstrung. 

The  oath  was  checked  on  the  soldier's  tongue^ 

As  he  lii*tcned  with  forehead  bare  ; 
And  their  captain  doffed  hiB  plumed  otd^l, 
While  he  longed  to  lay  liii?  lance  in  rest 

For  God  and  hift  ladve  tkir. 


Then  the  lafly  looked  from  her  turret  gray 
O'er  the  foemeu,  mustered  in  ;^tecl  array, 

'Neath  tht^  walls  of  her  t^a^nik^  liotiit*  t 
And  she  thought  of  her  lord  in  captive  bands, 
Of  her  son,  the  heir  of  his  name  and  lands, 

An  exile  doomed  to  roam. 
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"  Brave  men  and  true — my  brothers  all  I" 
Her  voice  rang  out  Uke  a  trumpet  call. 
As  each  soldier  grasped  his  brand. 
"  The  foe  besets  us  sore  without ; 
Tho'  we've  beat  them  in  many  a  bloody  bout. 
Yet  we  now  beleaguered  stand. 


And  the  watchful  foemen  marshaled  without 
Wondered  to  hear  the  joyous  shout, 

The  loud,  triumphant  cry  ; 
And  their  brows  grow  dark  as  they  mark  the  band 
Of  maidens  that  close  by  the  rampart  stand 

Laughing  in  mockery. 


^^I  know  that  famine  makes  brave  men  shrink 
Who  would  stand  undaunted  on  danger's  brink. 

But  I  pray  you  hear  my  word  : 
When  women  and  babes  its  pangs  can  bear, 
Shall  steel-clad  men  refuse  to  share 

Alike  with  their  sovereign  lord  ?" 


Brave  heart  of  soldier,  of  dame  and  child. 
Rejoice  I  for  over  the  ocean  wild 

Brave  Edward's  sail  is  seen  ; 
And  the  foe  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Like  mimic  boats  before  the  tide 

Tliat  sweeps  the  white  beach  clean. 


Then  the  princely  boy  spake  bold  and  high, 
With  the  fire  of  his  race  in  his  clear  blue  eye, 

Tho'  his  childish  face  was  wan  : 
I  will  live  or  die  on  a  single  crust 
Ere  the  home  of  my  fathers  be  laid  in  dust 

By  the  foes  of  Hennebon." 


There's  wassail  and  joy  in  those  grand  old  lialLs, 

And  many  a  banner  drapes  their  walls. 

From  the  flying  foemen  won  ; 

And  there,  with  music  and  mirth  and  light. 

The  English  King  dubs  lord  and  knight 

The  heir  of  Hennebon. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Rows. 
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Timothy  Whithouse  was  a  phenomenon.  Every- 
thing about  him,  from  his  character  to  his  clothes,  was 
considered  peculiar.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  world,  but  it  did  not  impress 
him  disagreeably.  ''What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to 
Hecuba  ?"  he  would  exclaim  with  scorn.  And,  indeed, 
why  should  he  trouble  himself  as  to  what  others  thought 
of  him — he  who  considered  himself  as  much  above  hu- 
manity as  the  stars  are  distant  from  the  earth  ?  The 
truth  must  be  confessed  that  Timothy  was  a  philosopher. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  more  mistaken 
idea  than  that  which  associates  an  erratic  temperament 
with  a  weak  mental  capacity,  and  when  warned  by  offi- 
cious acquaintances  of  the  sad  future  doubtless  in  store 
for  him,  his  only  answer  was  a  contemptuous  smile 
and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  course  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  forty,  consequently,  he 
had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  He  had  always  been  an 
indefatigable  student  and  had  theories  of  his  own  which 
many  considered  dangerous  and  absurd. 

A  thousand  years  ago  he  would  have  been  looked  up 
to  as  a  great  man.  Unfortunately,  he  lived  in  an  age 
of  common  sense  and  matter-of-fact  shrewdness,  which 
persisted  in  dealing  with  him  as  though  he  were  a 
lunatic.  Perhaps  it  had  some  reason  for  so  doing.  Look 
at  him  now,  as  he  stands  upon  Manhattan  Beach  in  front 
of  the  mammoth  hotel.  It  is  a  bright  summer  morning. 
About  him  is  a  busy,  eager  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
but  among  them  all  he  stands  apart  silent,  thoughtful, 
unnoticed,  though  not  by  any  means  unobservant. 

His  face  was  eminently  peculiar,  in  accordance  with 
the  rest  of  his  personality.  Any  one  who  took  the 
trouble  to  notice  him  would  say  unhesitatingly  that 
he  was  a  man  who  had  been  saddened  and  rendered 
callous  by  some  undeserved  suffering,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  this  supposition.  His  life  had 
been  singularly  free  from  care  and  annoyance.  There 
seemed  actually  to  be  no  place  for  them  in  his  strange 
existence.  Leaving  his  books  only  that  he  might  go  out 
into  the  open  air  and  speculate  upon  the  persistence  of 
Force  or  the  incomprehensibility  of  a  First  Cause,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  was  exempt  from  trouble. 

In  every  one's  life  some  uncommon  and,  perhaps,  un- 
wished-for  incident  is  sure  to  happen  when  we  least  ex- 
pect it,  or  when  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  placed 
an  impassable  barrier  between  it  and  us.  Such  an  inci- 
dent was  about  to  occur  to  Timothy  Whithouse,  but 
fortunately  for  him  he  did  not  know  it. 

As  he  stood  on  the  beach  that  morning  he  certainly 
was  a  curious  figure.  In  all  probability  he  had  been 
struck  by  some  novel  thought  just  as  he  got  out  of  bed, 
and  consequently  had  appeared  in  public  clad  in  a  long 
dressing-gown  of  faded  green,  bordered  with  a  deep  band 
of  fiir.  As  he  left  the  hotel  and  walked  past  the  beds 
of  brilliant  flowers  toward  the  beach,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  several  new  comers,  unfamiliar  with  his  ap- 
pearance, looked  at  him  with  vague  astonishment. 

Timothy  looked  at  all  that  went  on  around  him  and 
sighed.  Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  his  childhood,  more 
vivid  by  comparison,  occurred  to  him.  Soon,  however, 
he  gave  his  individual  attention  to  his  book  and  began 
to  read,  as  was  often  his  custom,  standing  facing  the 
sea.  He  turned  over  several  pages  and  finally  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  in  mute  admiration 
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of  nature,  perhaps,  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  suddenly 
upon  his  arm  and  heard  a  fresh,  young  voice  exclaim : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  this  belongs  to 
you." 

Timothy  turned  in  faint  surprise.  It  was  such  an 
unusual  thing  for  any  one  to  address  him,  that  for  the 
moment  he  was  taken  aback.  A  young  girl  was  stand- 
ing beside  him — a  girl  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  at 
once  mischievous  and  serious.  In  her  extended  hand 
she  held  a  tiny  vellum-bound  volume. 

Now,  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed  for  Timothy 
to  notice  a  woman's  dress,  but  on  this  occasion  he  took 
in  all  the  details  of  the  girl's  personality  at  a  glance — 
her  white  gown,  and  even  the  pale  pink  feathers  in  her 
hat.  He  placed  the  book  in  his  pocket,  presently,  and 
thanked  her  with  an  awkward  bow.  Then  he  turned 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  bathers  beyond. 

''Can  anything,"  he  said  half  to  himself,  "be  more 
intensely  absurd  than  a  spectacle  like — like  that  ?"  He 
pointed  to  the  bathers  as  he  spoke.  "Why  is  it,  I  won- 
der, that  men  must  always  remain  children,  following 
childish  pursuits  and  satisfied  with  childish  pleasures  ?" 
He  stopped  abruptly  and  fixed  his  attention  again  upon 
his  book. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  girl's  gentle  voice  behind  him, 
"  are  we  not  all  of  us  the  better  for  a  little  innocent 
enjoyment  ?" 

Timothy  wheeled  round  sharply.  He  did  not  like  to 
be  interrupted  when  he  was  reading. 

"  Child,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  thought  you  had  gone. 
Do  you  want  anything  of  me  ?" 

There  was  nothing  encouraging  in  his  manner.  Still, 
the  girl  did  not  seem  daunted,  although  a  faint  blush 
overspread  her  face.  "I  thought — it  seemed  tome — 
that  you  were  so  utterly  alone  " — she  stammered. 

Timothy  started  and  stared.  Then  his  features  re- 
laxed, and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"How  came  you  to  think  of  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  noticed  you  for  several  days— ever  since  we 
came  here,  in  fact,"  she  answered  frankly.  "I  was  on 
the  beach  when  you  passed  by  this  morning  and  I  saw 
you  drop  the  book  from  your  pocket.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  return  it  to  you,  you  looked  so  grave  and  ab- 
sorbed.    Besides" —  she  hesitated  and  colored. 

"Well,"  said  Timothy  sharply,  "besides  what, 
child  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  are  not  angry.  I  dare  say  it  was  only 
meant  for  fun,"  she  said  in  some  confusion.  "  They  told 
me  I  must  be  careful  how  I  spoke  to  you — that  is  alL" 

"Ah  I"  said  Timothy  with  a  grim  smile.  "Well," 
he  added  presently,  glancing  at  her  with  keen  interest, 
"  do  you  think  I  am  a  lunatic  ?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  dryly.  "I  know  perfectly 
well  what  people  say  of  me,  and  so  do  you,  no  doubt. 
However,  it  has  no  effect  upon  me — none  whatever. 
Being  superior  to  most  people,  I  can  afford  to  treat  theur 
opinions  with  contempt.  Besides,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  whom  I  would  willingly  choose  for 
a  companion.  I  have  my  books  and  my  thoughts.  I 
appreciate  both  too  highly  to  wish  for  anything  better." 

"Surely,"  she  said  earnestly,  "you  must  sometimes 
feel  the  need  of  other  companionship." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied  briefly,  "I  do  not." 
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"Why,  then,"  she  asked  after  a  short  pause,  "do 
you  not  bid  me  leave  you  ?" 

A  vague  sense  of  astonishment  began  to  steal  over 
Timothy.  He  turned  abruptly  and  looked  steadily  at 
her. 

"Because,  child,"  he  said,  letting  his  gaze  wander 
once  more  to  something  else,  "I  admire  you,  very  likely, 
for  not  allowing  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
others." 

"  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  judge  for  my- 
self." 

"Then  you  are  an  exceptional  woman,"  he  replied, 
dropping  his  momentary  softness  of  tone  and  relapsing 
again  into  cynical  indifference. 

Then  a  pause.    Then  the  girl  said  gently  : 

"  I  must  be  going  now.  My  aunt  will  wonder  what 
has  become  of  me.  * ' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  said  mechanically. 

"  You  are  not  vexed  because  I  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"No,  child— no." 

"  I  feel  sorry" — she  began  timidly. 

His  forehead  contracted  suddenly.  "  Sorry  for  what  ?" 
he  asked  vehemently.  "I  desire  no  sympathy.  "Why 
should  you  feel  called  upon  to  regret  for  me  that  which 
I  do  not  regret  myself?  I  have  chosen  my  life.  It  suits 
me.     Don't  pity  me,  or  " — 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  slightly 
tremulous.     "  Indeed,  I  only  meant  to  be  kind." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  do  not  think  that  I  require  sympa- 
thy, child." 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said  gravely, 
"Good-by,  sir." 

"Good-by,"  he  replied. 

She  turned  and  left  him.  Timothy  watched  her  as 
she  ran  lightly  down  the  beach,  her  white  dress  flutter- 
ing behind  her.  He  was  now  quite  alone,  and  at  liberty 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  nature  and  the  universe,  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  the  volume  which 
had  just  been  returned  to  him  and  examined  it  atten- 
tively, to  make  sure  that  it  had  sustained  no  injury  from 
its  recent  unceremonious  acquaintance  with  the  earth. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point  he  opened  the 
book  at  random  and  began  to  read  aloud.  By  degrees 
he  became  conscious  that  he  paused  often,  and  that  he 
bad  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  doing.  Finally, 
the  book  dropped  from  his  hand  unobserved. 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  may  say  that 
no  human  creature  has  voluntarily  addressed  me.  And 
now  to  think  that  this  girl,  this  child — oh,  it  is  ab- 
surd I"  he  concluded  abruptly,  with  an  expressive  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "It  has  spoiled  my  best  morning 
thoughts." 

As  he  spoke  he  made  his  way  toward  the  hotel,  and, 
catching  sight  of  his  grotesque  shadow  upon  the  sand, 
something  like  a  smile  crossed  his  lips. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  he  sauntered  slowly 
along  the  beach,  his  eyes  generally  downcast,  or  else 
loohing  up  sharply  from  beneath  their  heavy  brows, 
glanced  furtively  from  side  to  side.  When  he  met  his 
companion  of  the  day  before,  as  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  he  did,  she  attempted,  with  a  degree  of  persist- 
ence that  was  almost  heroic,  to  draw  him  into  something 
appnwu'hing  a  sustained  conversation.  She  was  tolera- 
bly successful,  for  Timothy  so  far  forgot  himself  once  or 
twice  as  to  give  a  little  vent  to  his  ideas,  many  of  which 
were  both  new  and  startling  to  the  girl.  They  were, 
however,  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

A  week  passed  in  this  manner.  Then  Timothy  re- 
cognized the  fj^ct  that  a  change  was  somehow  being  ef- 


fected within  him.  He  perceived,  with  almost  passionate 
despair,  that  his  attention  wandered  continually  from 
his  studies.  The  ponderous  weight  of  the  universe  be- 
gan gradually  to  be  Ufted  from  his  shoulders.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  a  portion  of  his  youth  had  returned  to  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  full  manhood,  just  as  sometimes 
upon  the  branch  of  a  withered  tree  we  see  a  few  leaves 
of  tender  green  spring  forth. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  that  I  am 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  men  ?  After  seeking  for  so  long 
to  elevate  myself  above  the  level  of  humanity,  am  I  at 
last  to  fall  ignominiously  below  its  lowest  depths  ?  But 
no  I"  he  cried  suddenly,  striking  his  forehead.  "I  trust 
that  I  SLWCL  not  weak  enough  to  fly  from  phantoms.  Poor, 
miserable  wretch,  "he  continued,  accosting  his  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass,  "  can  it  be  that  you  have  attributed 
to  yourself  all  this  time  virtues  which  you  in  no  wise 
possess  ?    Go,  fool,  and  return  to  your  books  I" 

All  this  sounded  reasonable  enough,  but  in  reality  it 
meant  nothing  at  all.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  room 
Timothy  was  one  person,  but  in  the  society  of  his  new 
companion  he  was  another.  It  occurred  to  him  one 
day,  with  a  sense  of  semi-absurdity,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  her  name.  So  when  he  next  spoke  to  her  he 
took  occasion  to  inquire  it. 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all  pretty,  or  even  nice-sounding," 
she  replied.  "I  am  called  Deborah  Smithson.  It  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  into  Debbie." 

"Deborah  Smithson,"  repeated  Timothy,  with  a  cu- 
rious sensation  of  relief;  "  why,  it's  as  ugly,  every  bit, 
as  Timothy  Whithouse. " 

The  girl  laughed.  She  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  foct  that  in  spite  of  his  evident  gratification  Timothy 
was  ill  at  ease.  He  had  grown  restless  and  gloomy.  He 
felt  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  existence,  and 
a  change  very  much  for  the  worse.  Irrelevant  thoughts 
would  forcibly  intrude  themselves  upon  his  most  pro- 
found meditations,  and  his  hitherto  peaceful  hfe  he  felt 
had  departed  from  him  forever.  He  began  to  avoid 
Deborah  Smithson,  reproaching  himself  the  while  for 
his  childish  weakness  in  being  unable  to  surmount  a 
comparatively  trifling  difficulty. 

One  morning  some  one  obstructed  his  path  as  he 
walked  toward  the  sea,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Deborah 
standing  there.  He  was  about  to  pass  on  with  merely 
a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  when  an  expression  upon 
her  face  arrested  him  and  he  stopped  short.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Instantly  his  manner  softened,  and 
he  extended  his  hand. 

"Child,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  she  said 
gravely.     "  Why  should  there  be  ?" 

He  put  out  his  hand  hastily  and  then  drew  it  back. 
"My  child,"  he  began,  "if  you  could  only  know" — 
He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  a  faint  color  stole  into  his 
face.  There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  his  tone  which 
did  not  escape  her.  She  did  not  speak,  however,  until 
they  had  reached  the  wooden  bench. 

"What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?"  she  asked. 

"Indeed,  I  hardly  know,"  he  answered.  "Your 
companionship  has  become  very  precious  to  me.  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  has  come  to  be  so,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  You  know  what  my  life  has  been.  Lonely 
and  solitary,  but  surely  peaceful.  I  have  lost  the  soli- 
tude and  the  peace  has  gone  with  it." 

"No  matter,"  she  said  striving  to  speak  lightly; 
"  they  will  both  return  to  you  again — when  I  am  gone. " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  quickly.  "  They  can 
never  come  back  to  me  again." 

His  voice  was  sad  and  tremulous.     For  several  mo- 
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ments  there  was  silence  between  them.  "  When  once," 
he  continued  finally,  "a  life  such  as  mine  has  been  in- 
terrupted, it  is  not  apt  to  return  again  to  its  more  par- 
ticular groove.  With  a  younger  man  it  might  be  diffe- 
rent, or  with  one  who  had  adopted  a  similar  mode  of 
existence  late  in  life  after  a  free,  joyous  youth.  But 
with  me  it  is  not  so ;  I  have  always  been  the  same,  and 
therefore  a  change  with  me  is  felt  more  keenly  than  it 
would  be  with  another.  Is  my  meaning  clear  to  you, 
Deborah  ?    Do  you  understand  what  you  have  done?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  gently ;  "and  if  I  could  undo  it  I 
would." 

"  But  indeed  I  do  not  wish  it  undone,"  he  interposed 
hastily.  "  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  That  is  what  makes 
me  have  such  an  utter  contempt  for  myself.  You  came 
to  me  uninvited  and  perhaps  unwelcomed.  You  have 
turned  my  thoughts  from  grand  and  solemn  subjects  to 
others  of  comparative  lightness  and  frivolity.  I  would 
not  have  it  so,  for  I  am  no  longer  happy.  And  yet," 
he  added  softly,  "  to  undo  it  would  be  to  remove  the  one 
bright  spot  in  my  life." 

He  rose  while  speaking  and  paced  the  sand  thought- 
fully. Deborah  sat  silent  and  troubled,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  make  of  his  strange  words. 

"  I  will  go  away  and  leave  you  to  yourself,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  I  will  not  annoy  you  any  more.  Indeed — 
indeed  you  may  yet  be  happy  and  contented." 

"Ko,"  he  said  slowly,  "  not  you  ;  but  I — I  will  go." 

He  turned  as  he  uttered  the  last  word  and  began  to 
walk  back  toward  the  hotel  while  Deborah  sat  and 
looked  at  the  waves  through  a  mist  of  tears.  All  that 
day  he  remained  shut  up  in  his  room  plunged  in  thought, 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hands.  He  felt  bowed  down 
and  oppressed  by 

"  The  boeom  weight 
That  no  philosophy  can  lift." 

"Why  should  this  have  happened  to  me,  of  all  men?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  asked  nothing,  required  nothing 
of  any  one,  and  yet  my  happiness  has  been  destroyed, 
while  those  about  me  whose  lives  are  a  constant  demand 
for  support  and  assistance  are  peaceful  and  contented. 
It  is  unjust ;  I  have  elevated  myself  only  to  be  cast 
down  in  the  end." 

When  it  was  dark  and  he  had  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  food  that  he  had  sent  for,  he  approached  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Below  him  stretched  a  wondrous  pano- 
rama. Masses  of  people  moved  gayly  backward  and 
forward  among  the  grass  and  flowers.  Further  on,  the 
waves  dashed  with  a  sullen  roar  upon  the  beach.  In  a 
charming  kiosk  of  blue  and  gold  a  military  band  was 
making  preparation  for  the  usual  evening  concert,  while 
an  eager,  expectant  crowd  stood  waiting  to  catch  the 
first  strains  of  music.  The  western  sky  was  flooded 
with  a  pale  rose-colored  light,  which  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  the  picture.  Timothy  stood  motionless  and 
watched  it  all,  while  twilight  descended  gradually  and 
stole  away  again  to  give  place  to  night.  Then,  all  at 
once,  the  scene  grew  still  more  wonderful  and  brilliant. 
Hundreds  of  tiny  lamps  were  lighted  among  the  flower- 
beds and  gleamed  brightly  with  soft  sapphire  or  ruby 
flames.  Quaint  Chinese  lanterns  were  suspended 
everywhere — upon  the  facade  of  the  hotel,  upon  the 
kiosk  and  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
Presently  the  musicians  began  to  play  the  "Shadow 
Song  "  from  Dinorah.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  fairy- 
land, but  Timothy's  heart  was  too  sorrowful  to  appre- 
ciate it.  He  left  his  room  in  a  few  moments  and  went 
out  into  the  open  air,  passing  through  the  joyous  throng 
unobserved.  "I  have  no  place  among  them,"  he  said 
to  himself  with  a  touch  of  his  former  cynicism.    On  the 


beach  numbers  of  people  were  sitting,  many  of  them 
lovers  undoubtedly.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  ex- 
pressively. "Too  late— too  late,"  he  said  aloud,  and 
repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again  as  he  walked 
along,  until  he  found  himself  beside  the  bench  which  it 
was  his  habit  to  occupy  in  the  morning.  It  was  the 
hour  generally  devoted  by  every  one  to  music,  late 
dining  or  flirtation.  The  moon  was  almost  entirely 
hidden  behind  a  heavy  cloud.  Timothy  stood  by  the 
water's  edge  and  looked  about  him.  He  was  not  too 
far  off  to  catch  a  faint  sound  of  the  music.  He  drew 
his  hand  wearily  across  his  forehead.  "  I  have  lost  my 
peace,"  he  said  mechanically,  "  but  I  shall  soon  find  it 
again — ^not  here,  though,"  he  continued,  stretching  out 
his  arms,  "  but  there — far  off— in  space — in  eternity !" 
The  last  words  were  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Again  he  glanced  about  him  furtively.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight.  He  stepped  deliberately  into  the  water. 
The  moon  was  still  vainly  struggling  to  penetrate  the 
heavy  veil  of  clouds.  The  starlight  was  dim,  almost 
imperceptible.  "I  shall  soon  find  it  now,"  he  said 
calmly,  and  went  on  step  by  step  in  the  dark,  invisible 
blue  of  the  water,  until  finally  he  disappeared. 

About  half  an  hour  later,  as  Deborah  was  strolling 
carelessly  along  the  beach  with  her  aunt,  she  saw  a 
black,  immovable  mass  lying  directly  in  front  of  her. 
She  was  unable  to  tell  at  once  what  it  was,  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  but  she  advanced  fearlessly  and 
bent  down  and  touched  it. 

"Why,  Aunt  Jane!"  she  cried  suddenly,  "I  do  be- 
lieve it's  a  man,  and  that  he's  drowned!  See,"  she 
added,  looking  closely  at  the  motionless  form,  "  he  has 
long  hair  and  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  some  sort  and  he 
has  a  little  book,  I  think,  clasped  in  one  hand."  As 
her  mind  grasped  all  these  details,  she  started  up  with 
a  little  cry.  "Oh,  Aunt  Jane,"  she  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, "  it  is  my  dear  professor !  Help  me  to  call  as- 
sistance or  he  will  die — perhaps  he  is  already  dead. 
Come  quickly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose  !"  Deborah  ran 
toward  the  hotel  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  would 
allow  her,  leaving  her  bewildered  aunt  to  follow  more 
slowly.  The  various  couples  seated  about  on  benches, 
and  those  of  more  sedate  minds  who  were  occupied  in 
other  ways,  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  appearance 
in  their  midst  of  a  young  girl  wild  with  terror  and 
alarm.  "Oh,  do  help  me!"  she  cried.  "There  is  a 
gentleman  lying  yonder  upon  the  beach,  and  I  fear  he 
is  dead — drowned.  Come^-come  at  once."  Without 
waiting  to  observe  the  effect  of  her  words  she  sped  as 
fast  as  possible  back  to  the  spot  where  poor  Timothy 
lay.  In  a  few  moments  the  intelligence  she  had  im- 
parted spread  like  wildfire,  and  an  eager,  excited  mavss 
of  people,  armed  with  lanterns  and  restoratives,  reached 
the  unfortunate  man's  side  almost  as  soon  as  Deborah. 
The  lamplight,  falling  across  his  face,  revealed  a  ghastly 
but  perfectly  calm  countenance,  which,  of  course,  was 
instantly  recognized.  "Why,"  exclaimed  several  voices 
simultaneously,  "  its  old  WTiithouse  !  I  knew  he  would 
do  something  of  this  sort  eventually.  He  was  as  mad  as 
a  hatter." 

Some  brandy  was  finally  forced  between  his  tightly- 
closed  lips,  while  Deborah  knelt  by  his  side  and  sought 
to  warm  his  hands  between  her  own,  unmindful  of  the 
curious  glances  which  took  note  of  the  action.  When 
he  was  carried  back  to  the  hotel  and  laid  upon  the  bed 
in  his  own  room,  a  physician  was  summoned.  Life 
was  not  extinct.  A  wave  had  probably  washed  him 
ashore  a  few  moments  after  he  had  tried  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.   Poor  Deborah,  watching  anxiously  by 
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his  bedside,  was  at  last  rewarded  by  seeing  his  eyes 
open  slowly  with' a  gleam  of  returning  consciousness. 
For  the  first  time  that  evening  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
but  she  turned  away  and  tried  to  stifle  her  sobs  that  he 
might  not  hear  them.  By  and  by  he  fell  asleep,  and  the 
physician  went  away.  Then  Deborah's  aunt  came  in 
and  begged  her  to  return  to  her  room  and  rest,  but  she 
shook  her  head,  saying  she  would  rather  remain  where 
she  was.  "  If  I  leave  him,"  she  contmued,  ''  it  will  do 
no  good.  I  cannot  sleep  after  this  dreadful  scene — and 
— and  he  has  no  friend  but  me." 

All  through  the  long  night  she  sat  by  the  window 
watching  and  thinking  alternately.  She  felt  that  a  crisis 
in  her  Ufe  was  approaching,  and  she  wondered  dimly 
what  it  could  be.  Still  more  she  wondered  at  Timothy's 
strange  mishap.  Had  he  been  accidentally  washed  into 
the  sea  or  had  he  really  intended  to  commit  suicide  ? 
Conld  it  be  possible  that  after  all  his  mind  was  afiected, 
or  had  he  determined  to  end  his  existence  because  — ? 
When  she  reached  this  point  m  her  reflections  Deborah 
found  herself  unable  to  continue.  A  vague,  nameless 
hope  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart.  By  degrees  the  night 
wore  silently  away,  and  she  saw  the  gray  mists  of  early 
morning  roll  aside  like  a  curtain,  and  in  their  stead  long 
streaks  of  crimson  light  appear  in  the  eastern  sky. 
With  it  aU.  came  deUghtful  odors  from  the  sea,  which 
lay  calm  and  still  like  a  sheet  of  deep  blue  crystal.  She 
glanced  toward  the  bed  where  Timothy  lay.  He  was 
sleeping  quietly,  and  a  delicate  flush  had  succeeded  the 
deadly  pallor  of  his  skin.  Unconsciously  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  of  reUef  escaped  her.  Then,  worn  out  bodily  and 
mentally,  she  let  her  head  fall  back  upon  her  chair  and 
slept  also. 

Timothy  awoke  in  a  short  time,  and  his  first  impres- 
sion naturally  was  an  utterly  bewildered  one.  Where 
was  he  ?  In  Paradise  ?  At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ? 
In.  space  ?  He  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  what 
he  had  done  the  evening  before.  He  remembered  hav- 
ing walked  calmly  into  the  water.  He  recalled  the  cold 
chill  produced  by  the  waves,  the  partially-veiled  moon, 
the  fiiint  starlight,  the  mist  which  in  the  distance 
seemed  to  rise  like  a  gauze  screen  from  the  sea,  the 
vivid  radiance  of  the  lights  flashing  in  the  semi-ob- 
scurity beyond  near  the  hotel,  and  the  confused  strains 
of  music. 

After  that  everything  was  a  blank.  He  must  have  been 
drowned,  and  if  so,  what  was  he  doing  here  in  his  own 
bed  ?  Was  he  in  death  still  doomed  to  inhabit  the  very 
earth  fix)m  which  he  sought  to  escape  during  life  ?  Or, 
if  he  was  really  alive,  who  had  dragged  him  from  his 
contemplated  destruction  ?  Who  had  been  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  he  should  live  when  he  desired  to  die  ? 
He  sat  up  in  bed,  and,  to  his  still  greater  amazement, 
saw  a  female  figure  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
^t  asleep.  He  rubbed  his  half-dazed  eyes  confusedly. 
Was  he  dreaming  ?  Was  he  really  dead,  after  all,  and 
in  another  world  V  He  looked  again  at  the  motionless 
figure.  Why,  it  was  Deborah — Deborah  Smithson,  the 
very  person  he  had  longed  to  escape  from.  He  was  as- 
tonished, however,  to  find  that  the  idea  of  her  presence 
was  not  so  distasteful  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  feeling  of 
weakness  suddenly  overcame  him,  and  he  sank  back 
again  upon  his  pillow.  He  could  not  understand  it  in 
the  least.  Various  conflicting  ideas  occurred  to  him 
indistinctly,  like  shadows  from  another  world.  He 
closed  his  eyes  once  more  and  waited  quietly  for  some- 
thing— he  knew  not  what — to  happen.  Presently  the 
door  opened  and  a  gentleman  who  was  a  stranger  to  him 
entered  the  room. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  new-comer  cheerfully,  as  he 


grasped  Timothy's  hand,  "how  do  you  feel?"  He 
nodded  his  head  wisely,  and  without  wailing  for  a  reply 
continued  :  "  You're  getting  along  splendidly,  I  should 
say.  You  must  thank  little  Miss  Smithson  for  it,  though. 
If  she  hadn't  found  you  lying  up  yonder  in  the  sand 
you  might  have  been  washed  back  into  the  water.  How 
did  it  all  happen  ?  I'm  the  doctor,  you  know.  Doctors 
always  want  to  know  everything." 

Timothy,  however,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
gratify  the  doctor's  curiosity,  so  he  did  not  reply  di- 
rectly. 

*'Miss — Miss  Smithson  found  me  on  the  sand,  did 
she  V"  he  said  presently,  in  a  tone  more  of  reflection  than 
interrogation. 

"  Yes.  She  happened  to  be  walking  along  the  beach 
in  that  direction  with  her  aunt.  She  has  been  sitting 
there  all  night,  too,  taking  care  of  you,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, indicating  Deborah  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Timothy  after  a  pause,  "that  I 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  all.  I  don't  think 
the  world  is  such  a  very  pleasant  place,  but  as  long  as 
I'm  here  again  I  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Good 
morning,  doctor ;  I  need  not  detain  you  any  longer." 

"  Eh  ?"  said  the  doctor,  utterly  amazed.  He  had 
never  before  been  treated  so  unceremoniously  he  thought. 
He  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  however,  bowed 
and  left  the  room,  saying  he  would  come  again  should 
Mr.  Whithouse  send  for  him. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  him  Timothy  lay  back 
and  gave  himself  up  to  reflection.  Gradually  it  dawned 
across  him,  particularly  when  he  looked  at  Deborah, 
tliat  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

"  Idiot  that  I  am  I"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  *,'  For  years 
I  have  been  seeking  the  highest  good,  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment,  and  actually  thought  that  I  had  found  them, 
while  all  the  time  I  never  even  knew  what  constituted 
them."  The  idea  struck  him  as  being  so  ridiculous, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  he  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

At  the  sound  Deborah  started  up  in  alarm,  her  first 
impression  being  that  he  was  delirious. 

"Well,  child,"  said  Timothy  calmly,  "so  you  saved 
my  life,  did  you  ?    I  suppose  I  must  thank  you." 

"  If  you  get  well  again,"  she  replied,  approaching  him 
slowly,  "  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  horror  of  that  discovery,  or  the  anxiety  which  has 
followed."  As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  closed  involuntarily. 

"Come  here,  child,"  he  said  gently  ;  "come  close  to 
me ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

She  advanced  wonderingly,  but  her  pale  face  flushed  a 
little. 

"  Deborah,"  he  said,  and  it  seemed  to  them  both  that 
he  was  speaking  in  an  entirely  new  voice,  "  Deborah, 
my  little  friend,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  a  sad  mistake. 
I  have  been  seeking  my  happiness  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I  thought  it  lay  in  books  and  solitude,  but  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  embodied  in  something  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful. I  love  you,  Deborah.  Can  you  find  your  highest 
good  in  me,  as  I  have  found  mine  in  you  ?  Answer  me, 
child."    His  voice  had  sunk  to  an  eager  whisper. 

Deborah  felt  herself  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  The 
crisis  she  was  expecting  had  come.  It  surprised  her 
greatly,  and  yet  it  seemed  perfectly  natural.  She  bent 
down  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  laid  her  hand  on 
Timothy's  forehead. 

"You  have  found  yours  now,"  she  said.  "I  found 
mine  long  ago.  It  lay  concealed,  I  think,  in  the  little 
vellum-bound  book  that  you  dropped  upon  the  sand, 
and  which  I  returned  to  you." 

Thb  Marchioness  Clara  Lanza. 
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Aunt  Jt-mslia,  ii^  Jill, 
after di«i)la3iiJir  Un-  kit- 
clien  paiitfv,  sliciwtvl 
her  X]w  wiiulowli'rt?^ 
chmn  eloset,  oleijaiil 
with  varnished  wahuit. 
plMtr-^iTlasH  and  sLIvlt- 
platc'd  plunilnui:.  ^'tUar 
IlU^  this  i:^  as  fini:-  ai^  a 
j»!irIor*  It  **ecnit^  a  nml 
l>ity  to  keep  it  all  out 
of  s(i^*'ht,'* 

''TUo  pity  i'*  that  it 
was  nia<h^  so  fin*".  I 
shmilrl  not  object  to 
poiished  walnut  in  a 
litrht  room,  ulthou^li 
chi^rry,  hirch  or  tiome 
« *t  1 10  r  fi  iii^pH^R  int'd  ^  ha  r<h 
light -colored  wood  is 
preferable  ;  but  all  this 
ornamental  work,  these  mouldings,  cornices  and  carved 
handles  are  worse  than  useless — they  are  ugly  and  trou- 
blesome. If  I  can  have  my  own  way — I'm  glad  Jack  isn't 
here  to  make  comments — I  shall  have  every  part  of  the 
new  pantries  as  plain  and  smooth  as  a  marble  slab,  with 
not  a  groove  or  a  moulding  to  hold  dust,  and  never  a 
crack  nor  a  crevice  in  which  the  tiniest  spider  can  hide. 
The  shelves  will  be  thin,  light  and  strong ;  some  wide  and 
some  narrow  ;  a  wine-glass  doesn't  need  as  much  room 
as  a  soup  tureen  ;  the  cupboard  doors  shall  be  as  plain 
as  doors  can  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  hung  like  these, 
to  swing  out  against  each  other  at  the  constant  risk  of 
breaking  the  glass  and  of  pushing  something  from  the 
narrow  shelf  in  front  of  them.  They  ought  to  slide,  one 
before  another,  and  the  front  shelf  should  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  lots  of  tilings  when  they  are  handed 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cupboards." 

"I'm  sure  the  Uttle  sink  must  be  handy,"  said  Aunt 
Jerusha,  amiably  looking  for  merits  where  Jill  saw  only 
defects. 

"It  might  be  if  there  was  room  enough  at  each  side 
for  drainers  and  for  dishes  to  stand  before  and  after 
washing.  I  don't  wonder  that  Jack's  china  is  '  nicked  ' 
till  the  edges  look  like  saw  teeth  ;  glass  and  fine  crock- 
ery can't  be  piled  up  into  pyramids  even  by  the  most 
experienced  builders  without  serious  damage  to  the 
edges.  There  ought  to  be  four  times  as  much  space  at 
each  side." 

"I  suppose  there  wasn't  quite  room  enough." 
"There  was  always  room  enough.     There's  enough 
now  outside,  and  would  have  been  inside,  if  the  houj-e 

had  been  well  planned,"  said  Jill  nither  sharply. 
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^^  Tlu*'^^*  firp  proi>er  nice,  large  drawers," 
^'^ Thi'y  are  toi>  nioe  and  too  larg(\  E\ f^T*  wbt'ti  they 
arti  hut  half  lull  I  have  in  tumlUe  tlu^ir  con t ruts  aU  over 
hi  i\ni\  any  partir?ulnr  thinjef,  uulesf^  it  Wen  on  top.  Sr^rae 
<irawurs  ought  to  fw  largt^  and  soiuy  i^imalU  but  I  don't 
Tit'li^tvr  thnri'  t'vcu-  waii  a  man/'  i^aid  Jill  vehemently, 
'who  kui'W  t^uougli  to  arraugo  the  small  <.oniforts  and 
rr^rui^niences  for  hon^e keeping.  Every  dav  I  am  exjis- 
]tfmted  by  somethinir  whieh  Jack  never  so  much  aw  no- 
ticed. %\'hen  1  t^xpUiin  it  h*'  laughs  and  f*ayfi  it  is  for- 
tunate we  have  ^^o  good  au  opportunity  for  learning 
what  to  avoid,  an<l  all  the  time  I  am  certain  he  thinks 
there  will  be  a  ^m*at  Tuatiy  more  faults  m  the  now  him^. 
If  there  are  I  j^liall  l>e  s**rry  it  ih  tire-proof." 

*'  Win .  pfill,  my  dear,  don't  he  m.sh  I  That  doesuH 
sound  like  you.  You  mustii"'t  tiet  ymir  heart  on  havmg 
things^  exaetly  to  s^uit  yon  in  thin  world.  Vyt.  lived  a 
great  many  year^,  and  a  good  many  tlmesi  I  find  it 
eai^ier  to  hriu^  my  uiiud  to  things  n^  they  are  than  it  is 
to  make  evervthiui;  <*onie  just  to  my  uiind.  I've  yuan 
piciily  of  wumeu  wear  tliemselves  out  fur  wiiut  of 
things  to  do  with,  and  I've  seen  other  women  break 
down  from  liaving  too  many  ;  trying  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  modem  fashions  and  conveniences,  and  to  manage 
their  houses  with  the  same  kind  of  regularity — '  system' 
they  call  it — that  men  ase  in  carrying  on  a  manufactur- 
ing business." 

''Well,  why  shouldn't  they.  Aunt  'Kusha  ?" 
"I'll  tell  you  why,  my  dear.  A  business  man  has  a 
certain,  single,  definite  thing  to  do  or  to  make.  Every 
day's  work  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  day  before. 
He  may  try  to  improve  gradually,  but,  in  the  main,  it 
is  the  ?ame  thing  over  and  over  again.  Our  home  life 
ought  not  to  be  like  that.  A  man  ought  not  to  be 
merely  an  engine  or  a  cash-book  ;  a  woman  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  a.dummy  or  a  fashion  plate  ;  our 
children  should  not  be  like  so  many  spools  of  thread  or 
suits  of  clothes,  turned  in  the  same  lathe,  spun  to  the 
same  yam,  and  cut  according  to  the  same  pattern  and 
rule.  I'm  sure  I  could  never  have  done  my  work  and 
brought  up  six  cliildren  without  some  sort  of  a  system, 
or  if  your  uncle  had  been  a  bad  provider.  But  I  never 
could  have  got  on  as  well  as  I  have  if  I  had  given  all 
my  mind  to  keeping  things  in  order  and  learning  how  to 
use  new-fashioned  labor-saving  contrivances.  There's 
nothing  more  honorable  for  womankind,"  said  Aunt 
Jerusha,  as  she  rolled  up  her  knitting  and  prepared  to 
set  out  on  her  homeward  ride,  "  than  housework,  but  it 
ain't  the  chief  end  of  woman,  and  unless  your  house  is 
something  more  than  a  workshop  or  a  showcase,  it  will 
always  be  a  good  deal  less  than  a  home." 

Jill  hardly  needed  this  parting  admonition,  but  lis- 
ened  to  it  and  to  much  more  good  advice  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  one  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had 
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looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  whose  help- 
ing hands  were  always  outstretched  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  whose  children  rose  up  and  called  lier  hlessed, 
and  whose  husband  had  never  ceased  to  praise  her. 
After  her  departure  her  niece  indulged  in  a  short  season 
of  solemn  reflection,  striving  faithfully  to  attain  to  that 
wisdom  which  always  knows  when  to  protest  against 
existing  circumstances  and  when  to  accept  them  with 
equanimity.  Ultimately  she  readied  the  conclusion  that, 
while  the  house  that  Jack  built  might  indeed  be  a 
thoroughly  comfortable  home  to  one  who  had  a  con- 
tented mind,  it  was  really  her  duty  in  her  probationar}' 
housekeeping  to  be  as  critical  as  possible. 

Among  other  things  the  doors  came  in  for  a  share  of 
her  usually  amiable  denunciation.  She  declared  they 
were  huge  and  heavy  enough  in  appearance  for  prison 
cells,  yet  so  loosely  put  together  that  their  prolonged 
existence  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  glue.  They  were 
swollen  in  the  damp,  warm  weather  till  they  refused  to 
be  shut,  and  would  doubtless  shrink  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  furnace  heat  in  the  winter  that  they  would 
refuse  to  stay  shut.  The  closet  doors  swung  against  the 
windows,  excluding,  instead  of  admitting,  the  hght. 
The  doors  of  the  chambers  opened  squarely  upon  the 
beds,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  thought  of  con- 
venient wall  spaces  for  pictures  and  furniture. 

The  architect's  theory  of  doors,  as  expounded  in  one 
of  his  letters,  was  simple  enough  :  "  Outside  doors  are 
barricades ;  they  should  be  solid  and  strong  in  fact  and 
in  appearance.  Inner  doors,  from  room  to  room,  re- 
quire no  special  strength  ;  they  should  turn  whichever 
way  gives  the  freest  passage  and  throws  them  most  out 
of  the  way  when  they  are  open.  Seclusion  for  the  in- 
mate Ls  the  chief  service  of  chamber  doors,  and  they 
should  be  placed  and  hung  so  as  not  to  give  a  direct 
glimpse  across  the  bed  or  into  the  room  the  moment 
they  are  set  even  slightly  ajar.  Closet  doors  are  screens 
simply,  and  ought  to  hide  the  interior  of  the  closet 
when  they  are  partially  open,  as  well  as  when  they  are 
closed.  They  may  be  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  In  many  houses  one-half  the  doors  might  wisely 
be  sent  to  the  auction-room  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  portieres,  which  are  often  far  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient than  solid  doors,  especially  for  chamber  closets, 
for  dressing-rooms,  or  other  apartments  communi- 
cating in  suites,  and  not  infrequently  a  heavy  curtain 
18  an  ample  barrier  between  the  principal  rooms.  It 
may  be  well  to  supplement  them  with  light  sliding 
doors,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency,  but  which  being 
rarely  seen,   may  be    exceedingly    simi>le    and    inex- 


pensive, having  no  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  finish 
in  the  room.  For  that  matter  such  conformity  is  not  re- 
quired of  any  of  the  doors,  although  it  is  reckoned  by 
builders  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  hard-wood  finish 
that  veneered  doors  must '  match'  the  finish  of  the  rooms 
in  which  they  show.  This  is  absurd.  Doors  are  under 
no  such  obligations.  They  may  be  of  any  sort  of  wood, 
metal  or  fabric.  They  may  be  veneered,  carved,  gilded, 
ebonized,  painted,  stained  or  '  decomted.'  To  fmish  and 
furnish  a  room  entirely  with  one  kind  of  wood,  making 
the  wainscot,  architraves,  cornices,  doors  and  mantels, 
the  chairs,  tables,  piano,  bookcase,  or  sideboard,  all  of 
mahogany,  oak,  or  whatever  may  be  chosen — the  floors, 
too,  perhaps,  and  the  picture  fi-anies — is  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  eminently  respectable ;  but,  like  the  invariable 
use  of  ^  low  tones '  in  decorating  walls  and  ceilings,  it 
betrays  a  sort  of  helplessness  and  lack  of  courage.  Dis- 
cords in  sound,  color  and  form  are,  indeed,  always  hate- 
ful, and  they  are  sure  to  be  produced  when  ignorance  or 
accident  strikes  the  keys.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  neu- 
trality and  monotone  are  desperately  tedious,  and  it  is 
better  to  strive  and  fail  than  to  be  hopelessly  common- 
place." 

This  advice  concerned  not  the  doors  alone,  but  re- 
ferred to  other  queries  that  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
interior  finish  generally. 

One  evening  Jack  came  home  and  found  Jill  "  in  the 
dumps,"  or  as  near  as  she  ever  came  to  that  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  the  consequence,  as  it  appeared,  of  Aunt 
Melville's  zeal  in  her  behalf. 

"  Why  should  these  plans  worry  you  ?"  said  Jack. 
''  I  thought  common  sense  was  your  armor  and  deci- 
sion your  shield  against  Aunt  Melville's  erratic  arrows 
of  advice." 

"•My  annor  is  intact,  but,  for  a  moment,  I  have  low- 
ered my  shield  and  it  has  cost  me  an  eftbrt  to  i*aise  it 
again.  I  supposed  my  mind  was  fixed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  change,  but  this  is  a  wonderfully  taking  plan. 
At  first  I  felt  that  if  our  lot  had  not  been  bought  and 
the  foundation  actually  begun  we  would  certainly  begin 
anew  and  have  a  house  something  like  these  plans. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  building  a  house  that  is 
to  be  our  home  a«  long  as  we  live,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  one 
Uttle  spot  on  the  broad  face  of  this  great,  beautiful 
world  and  live  in  a  house  that  will  never  be  satisfactory, 
just  because  we  happen  to  have  this  bit  of  land  in  our 
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possession  and  have  spent  upon  it  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

*'  Sensible,  as  usual.    What  next  ?" 

"  Well,  this  last  and  best  discovery  of  Aunt  Melville's 
was  undoubtedly  made  like  our  own  plan  to  fit  a  par- 
ticular site,  and  it  seems  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to 
arrange  the  house  first  and  then  try  to  find  a  lot  to  suit 
it." 

"I  don't  see  it  in  that  light,"  said  Jack.  "  I  know 
the  architect  has  been  preaching  the  importance  of 
adapting  the  plan  to  the  lot,  but  if  two  thousand  dol- 
lars are  going  into  the  land  and  eight  thousand  into  the 
house,  I  should  say  the  house  is  entitled  to  the  first 
choice." 

"Certainly,  if  it  was  a  city  lot,  with  no  character  of 
its  own,  a  mere  rectangular  piece  of  land  shut  in  upon 
three  sides  and  open  at  one.  But  ours  has  certain  strong 
points  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  unoccupied  lot  in 


town.  Besides,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  it  would  not  answer  for  us  ;  but  if 
our  lot  was  right  for  it,  and  if  we  wanted 
so  large  a  house,  how  I  should  enjoy 
building  it  I" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  so  very  remark- 
able about  the  plan,"  said  Jack,  taking 
up  the  drawings. 

*'My  dear,  short-sighted  husband," 
said  Jill  with  the  utmost  impressiveness 
of  tone  and  manner,  ''it  is  a  (yne-sUmf 
house,  '  There  shall  be  no  more  stairs ' 
sounds  almost  as  delightful  as  the  pro- 
mise of  no  more  sea.  And  look  at  the 
plan  itself:  The  great  square  vestibule, 
or  reception-room,  with  the  office  at  one 
side — wouldn't  you  enjoy  that.  Jack  ?— 
then  a  few  steps  higher  the  big  keeping- 
room,  with  a  huge  fireplace  confronting 
you,  and  room  enough  for — anything. 
For  games,  for  dancing,  for  a  billiard 
table,  for  a  grand  piano,  for  a  hammock — or" — 

"  Say  a  sewing  machine,  a  spinning-wheel,  or  some- 
thing useful. " 

"  Anything  you  like,  a  studio  or  a  picture  gallery,  for 
it  is  twice  as  high  as  the  other  rooms,  and  lighted  from 
the  roof.  At  the  right  of  this,  and  with  such  a  great 
wide  door  between  them  that  they  seem  like  two  parts 
of  the  same  room,  is  the  sitting-room,  with  another 
great  fireplace  in  the  corner,  bay  window  and  a  conser- 
vatory fronting  the  wide  entrance  to  the  dining-room, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  there  is  still  another  grand 
fireplace,  with  a  stained-glass  window  above  it.  These 
three  rooms — four,  if  we  count  the  conservatory — are 
just  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Then  see  the  long 
line  of  cliambers,  closets  and  dressing-rooms  running 
around  the  south  and  east  sides,  every  one  with  a  south- 
ern window,  and  all  communicating  with  the  corridor 
that  leads  from  the  keeping-room,  yet  sufficiently  united 
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to  form  a  complete  family  suite.  The  first  floor— 1  mean 
the  one  floor— is  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  so 
there  can  be  no  dampness  in  the  rooms — and  just  think 
what  a  cellar  I    Altogether  too  much  for  us." 

"  Indeed,  there  isn't.  I'd  have  a  bowling  alley,  a 
skating  rink,  a  machine  shop,  a  tennis  court,  and — a 
rifle  range.  Yes,  it  is  a  taking  plan,  but  there  are 
two  things  that  I  don't  understand.  How  can  you 
cover  such  a  big  box,  and  where  is  the  cooking  to  be 
done  ?" 

"The  old  rule  of  two  negatives  applies.  Even  a 
one-story  house  must  have  a  roof,  and  the  breadth 
of  this  makes  a  roof  large  enough  to  hold  not  only 
the  kitchen  but  the  servants'  room  on  the  same  upper 
level." 

"  A  kitchen  up  stairs !"  exclaimed  Jack,  for  once 
startled  into  solemnity. 

"  Aunt  Melville  considers  this  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  plan.  Owing  to  this  elevation  of  the  cooking  range 
there  is  no  back  door,  no  back  yard,  no  chance  for  an 
uncouth  or  an  unsightly  precinct  at  either  side  of  the 
house." 

"  That  would  be  something  worth  living  for.  I 
think,  JiU,  we  had  better  examine  these  plans  a  little 
farther." 
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FIK8T    PARAGRAPH  —  IN     WHICH     I     CULTIVATE     ONE    AC- 
QUAINTANCE   TO   MAKE  ANOTHER. 

It  was  a  raw  December  night  in  1875.  A  turn  in  the 
kaleidoscope  of  life  had  brought  me  once  more  to  a  Euro- 
pean capital.  Again  my  mission  had  to  do  with  the  Vir- 
ginitts  question.  It  had  taken  me  to  Havana  in  '73,  now 
it  had  brought  me  to  Madrid.  The  American  citizens 
captured  on  that  ill-fated  steamer  had  been  dead  fully 
two  years  ;  but  there  had  arisen  some  complications  re- 
garding the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  and  Spain  threat- 
ened to  fight  rather  than  settle  up.  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica were  waiting  to  hear  what  the  Cabinet  of  the  young 
King  would  propose,  it  never  having  occurred  to  any- 
body that  the  starched  and  methodical  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  would  do  anything. 

I  had  been  at  Madrid  many  weeks,  and  was  now  wait- 
ing for  private  advices  from  the  palace  at  Aranjuez, 
whither  it  was  known  his  Majesty  and  ministers  had 
gone  to  consider  the  grave  subject.  The  censorship 
over  the  press  and  over  all  telegraphic  despatches  was 
much  stricter  than  usual.  All  messages  were  carefully 
scrutinized,  and,  although  paid  for  in  advance,  those 
which  the  capricious  censor  was  disposed  to  suppress 
were  never  heard  of  again.  I  was  informed  by  business 
men  that  the  simplest  of  telegraphic  messages,  relating 
to  mere  matters  of  trade,  had  frequently  been  stopped, 
because  of  some  suspicious  word  in  them.  No  res- 
titution of  the  tolls  exacted  in  advance  could  ever  be 
obtained.  Indeed,  all  the  charms  of  a  tyrannical  mon- 
archy, and,  especially,  of  a  governmental  control  of  the 
telegraphic  service,  were  readily  felt. 

To  the  end  that  the  delays  might  be  as  brief  as  possi- 


ble, it  had  become  my  custom  always  to  hand  the  mes- 
sages to  the  same  clerk,  and  to  accompany  the  paper 
with  a  piece  of  silver. 

As  I  presented  a  brief  telegram  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion the  clerk  whispered,  when  our  heads  were  close  to- 
gether over  the  counter : 

"The  American  Legation  has  just  received  a  long 
despatch  in  cipher." 

" Indeed  I"  said  I,  with  unfeigned  surprise.  ''Is  it 
very  long  ?" 

"Several  thousand  words,"  was  the  answer. 

"Of  course,  a  copy  is  kept  here  for  your  govern- 
ment?'' 

"  That  might  be  done,  as  you  sav." 

"Who  handles  it?" 

"But,  you  forget,  it  is  in  cipher." 

"  Well,  then,  who  uncodes  it  for  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?" 

''Yes;  but  you  do.  Introduce  me  to  him" — and  I 
represented  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  matter  even  yet 
more  forcibly  after  my  left  hand  had  made  a  flying  visit 
to  my  vest  pocket. 

He  was  silent  a  few  moments  ;  then,  looking  quizzi- 
cally at  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  illegible  passage  in 
my  message,  the  clerk  asked  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Do  you  know  the  CafiS  Fomos  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  in  the  Calle  de  Alcald." 

"  Then  order  breakfast  there  to-morrow  at  eleven,  in 
a  private  room,  and  it  is  possible  you  may  make  the  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance.  I  will  try  to  think  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  bringing  you  together." 
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"  Cannot  the  meeting  be  arranged  for  to-night  ?" 

''  No ;  it  is  impossible.  Besides,  he  might  not  know  what 
you  want  to  find  out.  But,  stop;  we  are  watched." 
Raising  bis  voice,  the  clerk  said :  "  This  telegram  is 
clear  now.     Twenty-one  pesetas." 

Crossing  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  I  walked  down  to  the 
cafe,  where  I  engaged  a  private  breakfast-room  for  the 
following  morning.  Then  I  returned  and  gave  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  to  the  receiving  clerk. 

"  This  friend  of  yours  is  as  likely  as  not  a  teacher  of 
languages ;  isn't  he  ?"  I  asked,  for  a  plan  had  suggested 
itself. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  say  to  him  that  I  want  to  improve  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  learn  the  customs  of  the 
people." 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  he  said,  as  we  parted. 

Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
front  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  American  Minister 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  waylay  an  attach^  or  em- 
ploy^, from  whom  it  might  be  possible  to  get  some 
clue  to  what  was  going  on  within.  From  behind  the 
shutters  on  the  office  floor  streamed  a  flood  of  light,  and 
that  something  important  was  about  to  happen  could 
not  be  doubted.  It  was  an  all-night  job  for  several  per- 
sons. 


SECOND    PARAGRAPH — WE    BREAKFAST    TOGETHER    AND   I 
TAKE  TWO  LESSONS  IN   DIPLOMACY. 

Leaving  my  hotel  early  the  next  morning  I  was 
quietly  toasting  my  knees  before  the  brasero  of  live 
coals  that  made  a  show  of  warming  the  small  apart- 
ment of  the  Caf^  Fomos,  when  a  middle-aged  man 
was  shown  in  and  introduced  himself  as  Doctor  Obis- 
pero.  His  English,  in  which  he  strove  to  conduct  the 
conversation  (probably  as  much  out  of  personal  vanity 
as  otherwise),  was  of  a  highly  OUendorfian  type, 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  SeBor  Alvarez 
of  me  spoken  has  ?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"You  desire  of  me  some  lessons  in  the  language  to 
take  much  ?" 

"  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  spare  a  portion  of  your 
valuable  time  for  the  purpose." 

"Every  the  days?" 

"  Yes ;  an  hoiur  or  two  every  day. " 

"  The  which  you  wish  to  begin  when  ?" 

"This  morning." 

*'  Very  well ;  I  with  it  agree." 

*'  What  will  be  the  charges  ?" 

"  One  dollar  each  lesson." 

"  That  is  satisfactory  ;  and  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  you 
here  is  a  month's  pay  in  advance." 

"  I  am  much  grateful." 

"  Not  at  alL  Now  let  us  take  a  bite  of  breakfast"— 
and  we  sat  down  at  the  table. 

Having  sent  for  bitters  and  cognac,  I  mixed  a  couple 
of  brandy  "  cocktails,"  one  very  strong,  the  other  mode- 
rately weak.  My  tutor  protested  that  he  rarely  drank 
cognac  in  the  morning ;  but  on  my  assurance  that  the 
'•cocktail"  was  a  national  drink  in  America,  known 
quite  as  well  by  the  name  of  "  eye-opener,"  he  yielded. 
Draining  the  glass  containing  the  "cock tail "/ort€  at  a 
gulp  he  said  : 

"  The  cooktay — the  openair  of  the  eye — ha  I  ha !  Me 
it  pleases  much." 

"  Shall  I  mix  you  another  ?" 

"  I  fear  myself  it  is  too  much. " 

"It  is  the  custom  of  my  country  to  take  one  at  any 
time.     One  will  keep  the  other  company.    You  are 


going  to  make  a  Spaniard  of  me  ;  let  me  make  an  Ame- 
rican of  you— for  the  time." 

"  As  you  please  ;  anozer." 

Breakfast  was  then  served,  and  during  the  next  half- 
hour  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Yaldepe&as  on  the  top  of 
"  the  eye-openers"  had  caused  my  new  friend's  tongue 
to  wag  like  the  knocker  of  a  cabinet  minister's  door  in 
the  time  of  a  political  crisis.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
versation had  passed  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
comparative  philology  into  the  misty  realm  of  diplo- 
macy. 

"That  of  which  is  the  science  extraordinaire,"  know- 
ingly suggested  my  opposite.  "  When  one  has  entraded 
the  velvet  door,  more  better  can  he  study  the  science  of 
government." 

The  drunker  he  got,  the  crookeder  his  English. 

"  It  is  a  subject  in  which  1  take  no  interest,"  I  care- 
lessly rejoined,  anxious  not  to  display  any  curiosity. 

"  That  is  too  worse — too  bad.  But,  I  of  it  will  in  you 
inspire  the  love  muchest.  La  diplomacia  es  mi  erUusi- 
itsma,'*^ 

*'  Your  people  are  bom  diplomatists  :  we  Americans 
have  it  all  to  learn." 

"  *St,  si.  You  are  wise  already.  You  speak  the  fact 
when  you  have  say,  'the  Americans  liave  it  all  to 
leani.' " 

''What  causes  you  to  think  so,  just  now  ?"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask,  trjing  to  look  as  innocent  as  a  girL 

"  Oh,  many  thing ;  especialltc^ocZ  the  Minestair  Feesh. 
lie's  one  queer  man — the  queermost  man — I  ever  know 
of,"  and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'*  Surely  you  do  not  laugh  at  Minister  Fish  ?" 

"Yas;  eat  ees  oflT  'eem  I  was  teenking.  Tell  me, 
please,  ees  he  a  funny  man  ?" 

"No;  on  the  contrary.  He  is  very  dignified  and 
highly  respected.     What  has  he  been  doing  V" 

"  You  I  must  not  the  which  tell." 

"  I'm  sorry,  for  I  would  laugh  with  you." 

"  He  has  a  most  foolish  thing  done." 

"No?    I  can't  credit  it." 

"  Cartain.  He  have  to  the  powers  European  a  letter 
addressed  asking  their  opinion  on  a  subject  great  im- 
portan" — 

"That's  very  queer — very  strange." 

'"Yas,"  uttered  with  emphasis  and  a  jerk  of  the 
head. 

"  But  why  is  it  so  funny  ?" 

"Because  eat  so  dam  absurd  ees.  The  matter  is  of 
the  Powers  European  no  business  any,  except  to  Spain, 
and  he  have  not  ask  her  advice  at  all.  Don't  you 
comprehend  ?"  and  my  hilarious  companion  rolled  with 
mirth.     Joining  in  the  laugh,  I  said : 

"  He  has  asked  the  wrong  parties  ?    Oh,  I  see." 

"The  better  he  ask  my  advice."  The  absurdity  of 
which  suggestion  caused  a  new  outburst  of  laughter,  in 
which,  surveying  the  now  glowing  rotundity  of  his 
companion's  fece,  I  heartily  took  part. 

"  I  suppose  Minister  Fish  wanted  to  know  what  they 
thought  in  Europe  of  Havana  cigars  made  in  New 
York?"  said  I,  pretending  to  guess.  The  circular 
could  not  be  a  declaration  of  war,  I  mentally  reasoned  ; 
but  it  must  relate  to  Cuba. 

"  Nevaire,"  said  my  opposite  almost  contemptuously, 
and  the  conversation  was  allowed  to  drift  whithersoever 
it  listed  until  the  Doctor  had  finished  the  "  stump"  of 
the  third  bottle  of  wine,  and  had  helped  himself  liberally 
to  the  cognac  that  was  brought  on  again  with  the  cigars. 
When  the  waiters  had  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door, 
the  subject  was  readily  reopened  again.  The  face  of 
my  opposite  was  a  curiosity.    He  had  not  suction  power 
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enough  in  his  cheeks  to  keep  his  cigar  aglow,  and  had 
already  burned  his  fingers  several  times  in  trying  to  re- 
light it  with  the  wax  matches  which,  under  the  circum- 
tances,  he  was  too  clumsy  to  strike  quickly.  I  couldn't 
have  kept  from  laughing  at  him  to  have  saved  my  soul. 
He  looked  around  sharply  and  asked  : 

"Ofwhat  you  laugh?'' 

"  To  think  of  Minister  Fish  asking  Europe  whether 
-Cuba  was  an  island  or  a  cigar  maker,"  I  explained, 
hardly  appearing  to  notice  his  question.  The  Doctor 
regarded  me  with  lofty  commiseration.  Clearly,  in  his 
opinion,  I  was  too  drunk  to  remember  anything  about 
the  conversation.  "  Am  I  not  right  ?"  I  asked  in  con- 
•clusion. 

"  It  ees  than  that  more  rediculous  much  ;  I  will  ac- 
company you," — evidently  meaning  to  use  the  word 
"  accommodate. " 

"Was  eh  difference  ?"  I  suggested,  my  eyes  as  blind 
as  a  kitten's. 

"  The  embassador  to  thees  court  has  been  directed  to 
Ask  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Cuba," 
lie  said  slowly. 

*'  'S  incredible  I"  looking  at  him  cross-eyed. 

''  Ya-as  ;  but  eet  ees  true." 

*'  Does  he  state  his  reasons  ?" 

"  Yas  ;  at  some  longness." 

"  And  without  Spain  knowing  anything  about  it  ?" 

''  Ya-aa^"  he  roared,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass 
of  brandy,  laughing  so  hard,  meanwhile,  that  he  spilled 
more  than  half  of  the  liquor. 

"'  But  you  know  his  little  game.  Tell  me  how  he  goes 
about  it."  In  which  I  went  just  a  step  too  far,  for  the 
face  of  my  companion  steadied  itself,  as  he  said  : 

''Another  time  ;  ma'iloinay pour  la  maflana,  hasta  mor 
fUiua,"  which,  as  uttered  on  that  occasion,  was  about 
equal  to  our  latest  slang  expression,  ''Not  this  morn- 
ing, some  other  morning.    Good  morning." 

This  brought  the  breakfast  to  a  close  ;  after  which, 
separating  from  "  my  tutor,"  I  sprang  into  a  cab  and 
<lrove  to  the  American  legation.  The  statement  of 
Doctor  Obispero  seemed  too  incredible  without  some 
sort  of  confirmation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  really  did 
not  hope  for  any  positive  information  from  General 
Caleb  Cushing,  who  was  certainly  the  most  discreet 
representative  of  this  government  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered, at  home  or  abroad.  Trusting  much  to  the  first 
shock,  I  plumply  told  him  that  I  had  just  learned  from 
a  cable  despatch  that  Secretary  Fish  had  sent  through 
him  a  circular  letter  to  the  several  European  powers 
stating  the  case  of  our  government  in  regard  to  the 
Cuban  insurrection  and  asking  an  opinion  as  to  the  Jus- 
tice of  intervention  in  behalf  of  peace  and  humanity. 

Except  that  the  lines  about  his  mouth  and  smoothly- 
shaven  chin  became  a  trifie  more  distinct  than  usual, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  surprise  or  annoyance.  Wait- 
in«r  several  moments  for  an  answer,  I  asked  : 

^^Can  this  be  true?" 

Still  not  a  word  in  rejoinder. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I've  been  misled  ?" 

*'  Has  the  journal  you  serve  a  correspondent  at  Vien- 
na ?"  General  Cushing  calmly  asked. 

''Certainly,"  I  answered,  at  random. 

''Well,  ask  him;  he  may  be  able  to  answer  your 
question  very  fully." 

'*  But  is  it  worth  while  ?'' 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  you  can't  find 
out  liere,  perhaps  you  miy  iherey  If  ever  a  hint  was 
effectually  rubbed  in  it  was  this  one. 

I  did  not  ask  Vienna,  knowing  I  was  safe  ;  but  I  gave 


the  Austrian  capital  the  credit  for  the  news,  just  the 
same. 


THIRD  PARAGRAPH — SHOWING    HOW  IT  IS  ONE  THING  TO 
GET  NEWS  AND  ANOTHER  TO  GET  IT  PRINTED. 

I  BELIEVE  it  was  Thackeray  who  first  had  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  it  was  easier  to  write  a  book  than  to 
find  a  publisher.  Such  is  the  experience  to-day  of  every 
special  correspondent  who  tries  to  get  his  information  to 
market  past  the  censorship  of  the  servants  of  the  Czar, 
the  Kaiser  or  the  Spanish  monarchy.  A  despatch 
containing  the  news  about  the  American  circular  letter 
never  reached  London,  although  carefully  ciphered ; 
but  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Bordeaux  contain- 
ing a  duplicate  of  the  message,  with  instructions  to  put 
it  on  the  wires,  gave  the  news  to  the  journal  I  served 
thirty-six  hours  later  (December  29,  1875).  I  had  de- 
cided to  take  the  risk  of  duplicating  the  message  to 
London  rather  than  to  lose  the  important  news  alto- 
gether by  four  days'  delay  in  getting  a  letter  through  to 
the  British  capital.  The  subsequent  discovery  that  my 
telegram  had  been  suppressed  showed  the  utter  folly  of 
trying  to  use  the  wires  under  ordinary  conditions. 

An  incident  will  show  what  I  mean.  Arrangements 
had  been  perfected  to  cable  to  New  York  a  pen  picture 
of  the  New  Year's  day  festivities  at  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope. My  despatch  was  carefUlly  prepared,  and  in- 
cluded an  accoimt  of  the  reception  at  the  palace  ;  but 
among  the  list  of  those  who  had  called  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  King  Alfonso  was,  naturally  enough,  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Marshal  Serrano,  the  Duke  de  la 
Torre.  Although  filed  at  the  department  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  January  1,  the  message  did  not  reach  Paris 
until  the  next  evening — too  late,  of  course,  to  be  of  any 
value.  The  reason  was  that,  unknown  to  me,  the  Mar- 
shal had  been  snubbed  at  the  palace,  and  the  censor, 
who  had  learned  the  fact,  deemed  it  wise  to  send  the 
despatch  to  him  to  read  over  before  forwarding  it.  The 
ex-Corporal  of  her  Majesty's  Body  Guard  was  giving  a 
dinner  party,  and  was  not  to  be  interrupted  until  the 
following  day.  Therefore,  the  message,  which  the  gov- 
ernment ofiicials  had  been  paid  to  forward  at  once,  was 
detained  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  money  charged  was 
fraudulently  retained. 

It  was  therefore  clear  that  neither  a  plainly- written 
despatch  containing  Spanish  political  news  nor  a  cipher 
message  that  was  unintelligible  was  likely  to  reach  its 
destination.  Success  in  transmission  of  news  would 
depend  on  so  writing  a  cipher  message  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  readable  as  referring  to  an  unobjectionable 
matter.  To  that  end  it  would  not  do  to  use  the  code 
formerly  employed. 

An  emergency  arose  within  a  few  days  which  proved 
that  the  censor  could  be  fooled. 

One  morning  my  friend,  the  doctor,  arrived  later  than 
usual.  I  had  kept  up  a  show  of  the  lessons,  thus  con- 
triving to  meet  him  every  day ;  but  often  finding  he 
had  no  information  that  I  cared  for,  I  closed  the  sit- 
tings after  a  few  minutes.  On  this  occasion  his  fece 
beamed  with  good  humor,  and  before  I  had  finished  two 
pages  of  "Gil  Bias,"  which  I  was  reading  aloud  for 
perfection  in  pronunciation,  the  doctor  broke  in  with 
great  fluency  in  his  native  tongue : 

"Do  you  remember  what  I  once  told  you  about  Ame- 
rican diplomatists  ?" 

"  Let  me  think,  now  ;  what  was  it  ?"  I  replied,  af- 
fecting to  have  forgotten  the  matter. 

'*  The  circular  letter  of  Sefior  Fish  about  Cuba." 

**0h,  yes  ;  now  I  remember." 

"The  Spaniard  knows  how  to  defeat  such  sneaking 
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diplomacy.  Spain  has  answered  the  United  States  in 
the  same  manner — the  reply  has  already  been  received 
at  every  court  in  Europe  ;  but  Sefior  Fish  must  find  its 
contents  out  for  himself." 

"JB'so  €8ta  magnifico:  eso  es  la  diplomacia  de  loa 
grandes  /"  I  exclaimed  with  considerable  real  enthusiasm 
and  admiration. 

''  Listen  to  what  General  Jovillar,  who  inspired  the 
letter,  says,"  and,  before  I  could  recover  from  my 
amazement,  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  memorandum 
of  the  text,  which  he  read  in  full.  By  praising  its  clever- 
ness, J  induced  him  to  carefully  re-read  several  portions 
that  had  not  been  clear  to  me  at  first.  Then,  under  a 
trifling  pretext,  I  left  the  room,  hastened  to  a  neigh- 
bor's apartments  in  the  same  hotel,  caught  up  some 
paper  and  committed  the  points  of  the  Spanish  rejoinder 
to  writing.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  in  a  score  of 
short  sentences  was  proof  of  its  logical  cleverness.  Re- 
turning to  ray  room  as  soon  as  possible  the  lesson  was 
resumed,  but  "  Gil  Bias  "  was  such  insipid  reading  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  my  pronunciation  so  execra- 
ble, that  an  excuse  shortly  occurred  for  ending  the  func- 
tion. 

Now,  I  had  something  really  precious ;  but  how  to  get 
it  to  London  and  New  York  was  the  problem.  I  would 
jump  on  the  train  and  go  to  Bayonne  !  But  the  only 
train  for  the  day  had  gone,  and  two  days  and  a  half 
must  therefore  expire  before  I  could  get  through,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  chances  were  twenty  to  one  that  the 
contents  of  the  Spanish  note  would  leak  out  somewhere 
in  Europe.  In  all  probability  the  Spanish  Government 
would  be  glad  to  liave  it  pul^lished,  and  the  censor  would 
therefore  allow  it  to  pass?  And  yet  a  second  thought 
showed  me  how  foolish  this  idea  was,  for  not  only  was 
it  at  variance  with  the  theory  upon  which  the  note  was 
sent  (namely,  of  defeating  Mr.  Fish  at  his  own  secret 
intrigue),  but  the  Spanish  Government  possessed  a 
hundred  channels  through  which  publicity  could  be 
given  the  reply  when  the  time  was  deemed  fitting.  I 
was  bursting  with  anxiety.  Confound  all  despotism! 
— the  Spanish  monarchy  in  particular. 

After  smoking  a  cigar  over  the  matter,  I  prepared, 
with  a  deal  of  trouble,  the  despatch  given  below,  taking 
advantage  of  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Spain  en  route  from  India,  and  sent  it  off  to  London  : 

"  Add  letter  mailed  about  Prince  of  Wales'  visit.  Pros- 
pective coming  Wales  and  suite  received  with  great  pub- 
lic favor.  His  return  from  East  adds  interest  to  special 
private  advices  from  Alexandria  regarding  reopening  of 
diplomatic  controversy  between  Italy  and  Egypt.  Have 
just  ascertained  Italian  Government  has  issued  rejoinder  to 
Egypt's  circular  regarding  Suez  question,  replying  in  un- 
mistakable language  to  proposition  stated  by  Egyptian 
Minister  of  State  that  continued  troubles  in  Zanzibar  ne- 
cessitate Egyptian  intervention  in  name  of  humanity.  In 
tone,  reply  is  quite  belligerent,  and  takes  high  ground  on 
questions  raised.  Impression  in  Alexandria  is  that  it  will 
completely  counteract  effect  produced  by  previous  docu- 
ment.    In  substance  it  declares  that  existing  commerce 


between  Egypt  and  Zanzibar  has  not  suffered  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  troubles  in  Abyssinia.  Instead  of 
trade  having  diminished  it  has,  in  reality,  prospered  and  is 
constantly  growing ;  therefore  no  ground  for  complaint  and 
no  tenable  justification  for  proposed  action.  Statement  is 
also  boldly  made  that  Egypt's  commerce  is  not  her  own, 
and  little  prospect  of  any  in  future.  Attention  is  asked 
to  the  fact  that  many  citizens  of  British  India  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  Egypt,  have  established  themselves  in  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  Zanzibar,  whei-e,  being  unmolested  by 
the  government,  they  have  amassed  large  individual  for- 
tunes, adding  no  wealth  to  island  because  trade  in  foreign 
hands.  Further  stated  that  Arabian  territory  is  constant 
refuge  for  outlaws  from  Suez,  who  are  there  permitted  to 
hatch  conspiracy  to  detriment  and  ii\jury  of  home  govern- 
ment, thus  outraging  law  of  nations.  Besides,  all  just 
and  equitable  claims  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  have 
been  amicably  and  fully  satisfied,  or  are  before  courts  for 
adjustment.  Therefore,  can  be  no  just  complaint.  Style 
is  argumentative,  yet  fully  dignified  as  becomes  occasion, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Minister  of  War. 

"Don't  forward  this  until  letter  anives,  but  acknowledge 
receipt  immediately." 

What  my  friend  Jackson  (the  same  intrepid  journalist 
who  has  been  searching  in  Siberia  for  the  lost  members 
of  the  Jeannette^s  crew)  thought  of  me  when  he  received 
that  despatch  I  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  him.  In 
about  three  hours  came  the  reply  : 

"Prince's  despatch  arrived  safely." 
Meanwhile  I  was  prepared  to  enlighten  him  by  means 
of  the  following  code  : 

Cuba, Zanzibar,  Suez,  Abyssinia. 

United    States,     .     .     .     India,  Arabia,  Egypt. 

Spain, Italy,  England,  Tunis. 

Madrid, Alexandria,  Rome,   Calcutta. 

Havana, Cairo,  Bombay,  Naples. 

Wasliingtun,    ....     Madras,  Aden,  Venice. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  had  not  used  all  the  words,  having 
arranged  them  in  triplets,  to  give  greater  diversity  to 
the  code  message  if  necessary.  I  then  wrote  out  a  des- 
patch, which  a  friend  copied,  signed  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  private  address  in  London.  It  ran  as  follows : 

**  In  letter  forwarded  regarding  Prince  of  Wales  in  East 
cancel  first  twenty-six  words,  and  correct  India,  Arabia, 
Egypt  to  United  States  ;  Italy  to  Spain  ;  Suez,  Zanzibar, 
Abyssinia  to  Cuba;  Alexandria  to  Madrid.  Answer  if 
you  understand." 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  quite  anxious  until  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  after  midnight,  couched  in  the  simple 
words : 

**  The  Prince  is  in  perfect  health.  He  sailed  for  America 
to-night." 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
cipher  message  was  sent  ahead  of  its  key. 

The  Spanish  reply  to  the  Fish  circular  note  appeared 
in  print  on  the  following  morning  in  New  York  (Jan- 
uary 16,  1876). 

Julius  Chambers. 


The  Board  of  Health  of  one  of  the  States  has  recently 
sent  in  a  report  in  regard  to  one  class  of  emigrants 
coming  to  this  country.  The  physician  for  the  board 
states  that  he  has  never  known  any  disease  to  either 
originate  or  extend  among  them.  ''  The  reason  is  their 
simple,  perfectly  cleanly,  frugal  life.  They  eat  to  live 
-^nd  do  not  live  to  eat.     They  constantly  bathe  them- 


selves and  keep  their  clothes  scrupulously  clean.  They 
drink  no  whisky.  Hence  the  death-rate  Is  greater 
among  every  other  class  than  this.  No  epidemics  pre- 
vail among  them."  One  would  fancy  a  State  holding 
out  its  arms  to  such  emigrants.  It  does,  in  the  shape 
of— firearms,  for  the  State  is  the  State  of  California  and 
the  emigrants  are  the  Chinese  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
"gay  castles  tn  the  clouds  that  pass." 

'*  Good  morning,  little  boy." 

Martin  Kortright  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up  and  looked 
-about  him  in  amazement.  He  found  himself  upon  a 
wide,  high-posted  bed,  above  which  hung  a  canopy  of 
pale  blue  silk,  the  curtains  of  which  fell  about  him, 
making  a  tent,  and  reminding  him  of  the  summer  sky 
at  tmlight.  These  were  drawn  back  in  front,  and 
through  the  opening  he  saw  a  spacious  room,  high-ceiled, 
and  frescoed  in  blue  and  gold.  Heavy  silken  window- 
curtains  matching  the  rest  in  color  shut  out  the  sun- 
f*hine,  save  here  and  there  a  ray  that  shot  between  their 
folds.  The  furniture  was  rich  and  massive  beyond  any 
tliat  he  had  ever  seen  before,  while  just  in  front,  a  mir- 
nir  that  reached  almost  from  floor  to  ceiling  multiplied 
tlie  magnificence  a  thousand-fold  to  his  astonished  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

The  words  were  foUowed  by  a  merry,  rippling  laugh. 
Martin  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  words  and 
the  laugh  came.  Standing  just  in  front  of  him,  one 
arm  upon  the  coverlet  and  the  other  on  the  great 
white  pillow  she  had  pulled  down  so  as  to  get  a  sight  of 
his  face  before  he  awoke,  was  the  dark-eyed  little  lady 
who  had  filled  his  dreams  of  late.  Her  bright  face 
hardly  showed  above  the  coverlet.  A  colored  nurse 
stood  holding  back  the  curtain  and  laughing  at  the 
child's  impatience. 

"La,  chile,  don't  be  so  fractious-like.  Do  let  the 
little  boy  git  awake  afore  you  bothers  him  so." 

"  He  is  awake,  aren't  you,  little  boy  ?" 

Martin  rubbed  his  eyes  again,  and  said  candidly,  '*  I 
— don't — know. ' ' 

"Don't  know  ?"  laughed  the  sprite.  "Don't  know 
when  you're  awake  ?  Oh,  you're  too  funny  for  any- 
thing.    Where  do  you  think  you  are  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Martin  seriously.  Then  glanc- 
ing around  the  room  he  added  solemnly,  "  In  Heaven,  I 
l^ess." 

"  Oh,  you  queer  boy.  No,  you  ain't  in  Heaven.  You 
are  here  at  Sturmhold,  and  you  have  been  asleep,  oh, 
ever  so  long.  I  thought  you  would  wake  up  when  we 
got  home,  but  you  didn't,  and  papa  brought  you  here 
and  put  you  on  the  bed  himself.  Oh,  he's  awfully  good, 
my  papa  is.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  a  brusque  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  Captain  Hargrove  stepped  forward  with  a 
«mile  on  his  face  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.     "  Is  that 

{Copvriyht  ISSi  by  Albion  W,  Tour  yet  a»  author*) 


the  way  you  treat  your  guests,  Hilda — wake  them  up  to 
catechise  them  on  your  papa's  merits  and  demerits  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa, "  cried  Hilda  with  tones  of  rapture,  bound- 
ing into  his  arms  and  kissing  him  again  and  again. 

"  There,  there,  dear,"  said  the  father,  checking  her 
caresses  ;  "  save  some  of  them  for  to-morrow  morning. 
Let  me  speak  to  your  little  friend,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  he  doesn't  know  where  he  is." 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  that,  puss,  if  you  waked  him 
up." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  kiss  him,"  she  said,  glancing  shyly  at 
Martin  under  her  dark  lashes. 

"  Indeed  I  Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  he 
asked  quizzically. 

"  'Cause" — she  said,  dropping  her  head  still  lower 
and  putting  a  finger  to  her  pouting  Ups — "  'cause  I — I 
couldn't  get  at  him." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  father  heartily.  "A  very 
good  reason,  indeed.  I  suppose  you  would  have  kissed 
him  if  you  could,  eh  ?" 

"He's  a  good  little  boy,"  said  the  girl  sententiously. 

"  That's  true,  dear,  and  how  is  the  good  little  boy 
this  morning,  George — I  mean  Martin  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,"  answered  the  boy,  simply.  The  afiec- 
tionate  by-play  between  father  and  daughter  had  been 
almost  as  great  a  marvel  to  him  as  the  enchanted  palace 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

"That's  right,"  said  Hargrove,  patting  the  boy's 
cheek  and  noting  the  temperature  and  tone  of  the  skin 
as  he  did  so.  "Yes,  you  are  all  right.  Does  the  arm 
ache  ?"  looking  at  the  fingers  the  surprised  lad  was 
unconsciously  bending  back  and  forth  to  remove  the 
feeUng  of  unea^iiness  which  the  night  had  brought  to 
the  splintered  member. 

"A  little,"  said  Martin,  with  some  surprise. 

"Sorry,"  responded  the  master  of  Sturmhold,  "but 
when  you  have  had  breakfast  and  a  ride  after  the  bays 
I  reckon  you'll  feel  better,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  the  boy,  waking  into  life  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  horses. 

"Well,  well,"  laughed  the  Captam,  "William  will 
come  to  help  you  dress  presently,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  do  not  get  drowsy  again,  before  night  at  least.  As 
you  could  not  wake  your  prince  with  a  kiss,  Hilda,  you 
might  as  well  give  him  one  to  disenchant  now.  He  is 
evidently  under  a  spell  of  some  kind. 

He  held  the  child  over  and  she  put  her  arms  about 
Martin's  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.     The  boy 
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drew  back  doubtfully,  while  the  Captain  tossed  his 
daughter  up  and  bore  her  laughingly  away.  The  kiss 
burned  on  Martin  Kortright's  check  with  a  strange 
warmth.  Could  it  be  that  the  wonderful  being,  the 
very  sight  of  whom  had  soothed  his  pain  on  the  day  of 
his  misfortune,  had  kissed  him  ?  There  was  something 
so  strange  so  wonderful,  so  feiirly-like  about  her  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  himself  awake.  He  thought  it 
must  all  be  a  dream,  and  when  the  colored  servant  came, 
he  submitted  to  be  washed  and  combed  and  dressed  with 
a  half  belief  that  he  would  get  awake  and  find  that  the 
castle  had  crumbled.  But  when  he  saw  his  rough  far- 
mer-boy shoes  nicely  blackened  and  the  careful  servant 
brushing  his  clothes,  which,  though  his  very  best,  yet 
seemed  strangely  coarse  and  out  of  place  amid  the  grand 
things  that  surrounded  him,  he  began  to  experience  a 
sense  of  depression  and  awkwardness  that  destroyed  all 
the  glamour,  and  made  even  the  magnificent  surround- 
ings painful  and  oppressive.  When  he  was  ushered 
down  to  breakfas*:  and  sat  beside  the  little  Hilda,  whose 
eyes  were  deeper  and  softer  than  ever,  and  remembered 
the  kiss  upon  his  cheek ;  saw  a  repast,  really  plain,  but 
seeming  to  his  unaccuj'tomed  eyes  of  regal  richness,  and 
served  by  watchful  servants  who  moved  about  with 
noiseless  steps,  and  spr»;ad  upon  a  massive  table,  in 
dishes  of  rare  delicacy  of  form  and  material — china  and 
silver  and  glass,  with  the  glint  of  gold  in  the  lining  of 
some  of  them  ; — when  all  this  burst  upon  him,  the  sense 
of  unreality  returned.  He  wondered  if  the  missionary 
who  sent  the  seeds  from  which  had  grown  the  two  ever- 
greens before  his  fiither's  door  ever  saw  such  splendor 
in  the  fer-ofi"  Orient.  Then  he  glanced  shyly  at  the 
master  and  wondered  if  he  were  as  bad  a  man  as  was 
whispered  around  the  country-side. 

And  all  that  day,  and  for  many  days  thereafter,  the 
sense  of  dreaming  um'eality  remained.  The  Knight  had 
found  his  Lady-love  and  was  imprisoned  with  her  in  the 
castle  of  Indolence,  at  the  portal  of  which  a  terrible 
giant  stood  guard,  and  such  was  the  enervating  efiect  of 
the  magic  spells  that  rested  on  him  that  he  no  longer 
dreamed  of  doing  great  things,  but  wished  thathemiglit 
Uve  on  forever  in  this  abode  of  luxury  and  ease. 

The  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  still  Martin  Kortright  re- 
mained at  Sturmhold.  Captain  Hargrove,  by  some  occult 
influence  it  would  seem,  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Kortright 
to  allow  him  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  and,  b}^  sending; 
him  every  day  or  two  to  receive  her  caresses  and  inquire 
of  his  father's  condition,  had  finally  reconciled  her  to 
this  partial  absence,  so  that  when  the  convalescent  father 
was  inclined  to  complain  at  the  boy's  absence,  she  even 
undertook  the  task  of  proving  to  him  how  much  better 
it  was  for  the  lad  than  that  he  should  be  shut  up  at 
home  during  the  severe  winter  weather.  Therefore, 
when  Captain  Hargrove  came  and  earnestly  petitioned 
that  Martin  might  be  allowed  to  remain  and  share  his 
daughter's  sports  and  tasks  during  his  absence,  which 
important  business  made  necessary  at  tliat  time,  and 
which  might  extend  to  months,  leave  was  readily  granted 
both  by  the  father  and  mother. 

It  was  not  strange  that  they  consented.  The  one  desire 
of  their  hearts,  cold  and  undemonstrative  as  they  seemed, 
was  the  happiness  and  interest  of  their  boy.  His  good 
was  the  motive  of  all  their  acts  and  the  chief  element  of 
all  their  plans.  Already  they  had  ceased  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  of  their  own.  They  had  already  at- 
tained the  limit  of  their  growth  and  development.  What 
they  were  to  be  they  had  already  achieved.  They  might 
gather  somewhat  more  of  wealth,  though  they  hardly 
desired  to  do  so  except  to  lift  up  the  son  therewith.  To 
put  him  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  they  were  ;  to 


make  him  one  of  the  Presidential  possibilities,  not  by- 
wealth  nor  by  chicane,  but  by  giving  him  a  chance  to- 
make  himseflf  felt  among  his  fellows,  to  be  all  that  he 
might — this  was  the  one  thought  of  their  fond,  silent 
hearts ;  for  this  they  labored,  watched  and  prayed. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  child's  good  to  remain  at 
Sturmhold  for  the  winter  they  had  little  doubt.  Not 
because  the  master  was  a  rich  man — there  was  in 
the  sturdy  couple  none  of  that  spirit  that  courts  the 
rich  for  favor.  They  were  not  poor  themselves,  and 
would  have  scorned  the  thought  of  allowing  the  son  to  im- 
prove his  chances  in  the  world  by  becoming  the  favorite* 
of  another.  It  was  not  of  benefit  from  Merwyn  Hargrove 
that  either  of  them  thought  in  assenting  to  his  pro- 
posal, but  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  style  of  life 
Martin  could  never  look  for,  even  in  the  house  of  his  well- 
to-do  parents.  They  meant  him  to  be  something  more 
than  they  had  been,  if  it  pleased  God  to  favor  their  plans, 
and  they  thought  it  nothing  less  than  providential  that  he 
was  privileged  while  he  was  yet  young  to  become  famil- 
iar with  that  life  they  hoped  he  would  some  time  adorn. 

"It's  a  good  thing,"  said  the  Squire,  talking  over  the 
proposal  with  his  wife,  ''  to  get  used  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  'arly.  It  comes  awkward  to  a  man  after  he  gets 
grown  up  an'  has  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  the 
Lord  has  set  afore  him  to  climb,  to  be  brought  in  com- 
pany with  those  that  were  bom  somewhere  about  the  top 
rungs.  It  must  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  used  to  ser- 
vants and  forms  and  ceremonies,  then.  But  they're  the 
very  things  a  man  's  got  to  know — and  not  only  know, 
but  be  used  to,  if  he's  going  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

"  Marty  is  a  well-behaved  boy,"  said  the  mother,  half- 
resenting  the  idea  that  any  training  could  be  better  than 
that  of  Paradise  Bay. 

''  Of  course  he  is,  mother,  and  he's  got  good  stuff  in 
him,  too.  But  he's  like  my  Sunday  boots.  There  ain't 
no  better  made  boots  in  Albany  than  them — ^good  stock 
and  good  work,  every  stitch  on't.  And  they're  all  right 
for  church  here  at  Skendoah  meetin'  house,  too.  But 
you  just  ought  to  have  seen  them  boots  when  I  went 
into  the  Governor's  house  to  present  that  petition 
we  sent  up  'bout  the  bank.  I  thought  they  were  just 
the  meanest,  awkwardest,  cheapest-looking  things  a  man 
ever  wore.  I'd  had  'em  blacked  at  the  hotel,  but  they 
wa'an't  used  to  it,  you  see,  an'  it  didn't  take  w(»ll. 
They  squeaked  an'  hollered ;  stuck  out  at  the  side  an' 
up  at  the  toes  an'  were  run  over  at  the  heel,  till  I  thought 
every  one  in  the  room  must  be  lookin'  at  them;  an' 
when  I  sat  down  I  hustled  'em  under  my  chair  jest  as 
far  as  I  could  get  'em.  But  there  was  the  Governor,  jest 
as  homely  a  man  as  ever  looked  over  a  stump  fence,  with 
feet  as  much  as  three  sizes  bigger'n  mine  ;  great  long, 
flat  mud-splashers,  the  biggest  I  ever  saw,  except  Henry 
Clay's — I  never  shall  forget  his.  As  I  say,  the  Governor 
sat  there  among  all  them  great  ladies  and  gentlem«»n 
with  jest  the  commonest  kind  of  boots,  not  more  'n  half 
blacked  and  a  patch  on  the  toe  of  one  on  'em ;  but  I  t^ll 
you,  Martha,  they  looked  as  if  they'd  just  grown  there. 
They  were  used  to  it,  you  see — used  to  it.  That  makes 
the  diflference,  and  jest  about  all  the  diflerence,  Martha, 
whether  it's  with  men  or  boots." 

"It  does  take  you  to  see  things  nobody  else  would 
ever  think  of,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright.  "But  I've 
often  thought  that  it  makes  more  difference  where  a 
man's  been  than  what  he  knows.  Now,  there's  Cap- 
tain Hargrove;  I  don't  s'pose  he  really  knows  any 
more'n  the  ordinary  run  of  the  neighbors." 

"I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  bet,"  interrupted  Kortright^ 
"  that  half  the  men  that  rent  farms  from  him  read  more 
pages,  year  in  an'  year  out.  than  he  does." 
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"  I  shouldn't  a  bit  wonder/'  answered  his  wife.  "  He 
seems  to  be  real  kind  of  rough  like,  sometimes." 

"  Been  a  sailor,  you  know,  or  at  least  an  officer  of  the 
navy.     Seen  a  good  deal  of  roughness  there,  I  s'pose." 

"Well,  whether  'twas  there  or  somewhere  else,  I 
don't  undertake  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright  with  a 
determinedly  non-committal  air ;  "  what  I  say  Ls  that 
there  are  streaks  of  roughness  in  him  now  and  then,  yet 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  his  being  the  least  bit  awk- 
ward or  embarrassed,  even  before  kings  and  queens." 

**  That's  so,"  assented  Kortright. 

"Besides  that,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  "it  is  a  good 
chance  for  Martin  to  have  the  advantage  of  schooling 
without  going  to  school,  after  having  his  arm  broke. 
You  know  boys  will  be  boys,  and  Martin  ain't  strong, 
no  how." 

"  Never  was  sick  a  day  in  his  life." 

**  That's  so ;  but  yet  you  know  he  don't  grow  and 
seem  stout  like." 

"WeU?" 

"  Now  you  know  Captain  Hargrove  has  Miss  Barber, 
the  minister's  daughter  from  Loweboro',  up  to  Sturm- 
hold  in  his  carriage  every  day  to  give  that  little  girl  her 
lessons  ;  and  he  says  Martin  can  just  go  on  with  Hilda 
an'  not  cost  a  cent  more  nor  be  a  mite  of  trouble.  In  fact, 
he  says  it'll  be  a  great  advantage,  'cause  it'll  make  the 
little  girl  work  harder  to  keep  up  with  him  ;  for  it  seems 
that  our  boy's  ahead  of  his  girl,  if  he  hasn't  had  more'n 
half  her  chances." 

"  That  would  be  handy  for  Marty,  and,  as  you  say, 
save  any  danger  of  gittin'  his  arm  broke  agin." 

"  Yes,  and  then  you  know  this  rheumatiz  'may  hang 
round  you  all  winter,  and  I  don't  think  it's  good  for 
children  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  where  sick  folks  are, 
too  much." 

"  Well,  no ;  and  besides  that  you  know  the  Captain 
says  it  would  keep  the  girl  chirk  and  lively  while  he's 
gone.  An'  there's  where  Jason  agrees  with  him.  You 
know  he  always  said  the  little  girl  wouldn't  do  nothing 
but  mope  and  mourn  when  the  Captain  was  away." 

"  So  he  did.  One  wouldn't  think  to  see  her,  thougli, 
that  she  ever  did  anything  but  laugh  and  carry  on. 

''She  is  a  bright  little  thing,"  assented  Kortright 
thoughtfully.  ''But  they  say  that's  just  the  kind  that 
suflTers  most  when  they  do  have  trouble." 

"  I  s'pose  tliat's  the  fact,"  said  the  cheery  matron  as 
she  rocked  back  and  forth,  her  needles  clicking  as  their 
bnght  points  gleamed  in  the  candlelight.  Her  husband 
glanced  at  her  with  a  half  smile  as  he  thought  how  well 
she  illustrated  the  converse  of  his  remark.  Trouble  had 
never  worn  Martha  Kortright  and  never  would.  Har- 
rison Kortright  had  left  his  bed  during  the  day  and  oc- 
cupied now  the  lounge  on  which  Martin  had  passed  the 
early  days  of  his  disability.  Yet  he  was  none  the 
less  an  invalid.  His  thin  and  w^asted  face,  over  which 
twinges  of  pain  passed  every  now  and  then  as  he  spoke, 
testified  to  this  fact  as  clearly  as  the  cramped  limbs 
and  the  pair  of  stout  canes  that  lay  beside  his  couch. 
Ah  if  his  pain  had  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  Kortright 
added  after  a  moment : 

"  I  don't  more'n  half  like  lettin'  the  boy  stay  there, 
after  all's  said  and  done,  but  we  can't  do  no  less  after 
what  he's  done  for  us,  that's  certain.  I  don't  know 
what  you'd  have  done,  or  I  either,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  man  Unthank.  There  must  have  been  a  month 
that  he  scarcely  slept  a  wink  at  night.  And  come  to 
think  on't,  the  Captain  wa'n't  a  particle  to  blame  about 
it.     I'd  have  had  the  rheumatiz  any  way." 

"  But  you  got  it  takin'  that  woman  away  thai  he  was 
goin'  to  kidnap." 


"  That's  so ;  that  is,  I  got  it  that  night  before  the 
'lection,"  assented  her  husband.  "  'Bout  the  kidnap- 
ping, I  ain't  so  sure." 

"Didn't  she  say  that  he  was  planning  to  take  her 
back  to  slavery,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  ran  away?" 
she  asked  in  surprise. 

"  She  certain  did  ;  but  I've  been  thinking  about  the 
matter  since  I've  been  lying  here,  and  I  can't  make  it 
out." 

"  I  should  think  she  ought  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  itort- 
right. 

"  So  she  ought  and  perhaps  she  did,"  responded  the 
Squire  ;  "  but  I  can't  make  it  out  for  all  that.  If  he'd 
'a'  wanted  to  kidnap  her  why  didn't  he  do  it  before,  or 
in  fact  what  did  he  bring  her  here  at  all  for  ?" 

"  Why  to  nurse  his  little  girl. " 

"  Couldn't  he  have  hired  that  done  just  as  well  with- 
out risking  such  a  piece  of  property  here  ?  And  don't 
the  girl  need  her  just  as  much  now  as  ever  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  one  would  think  you  were  sorry  for 
what  you  had  done,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright. 

"  Not  at  all, "  said  he  doggedly.  "  The  woman  wanted 
to  go  and  had  a  right  to  go,  and  I  took  her.  That's 
all  there  is  of  that.  But  I  don't  believe  Captain  Har- 
grove had  any  more  idea  of  kidnapping  that  woman 
than  he  has  of  kidnapping  our  Martin." 

"Oh,  mercy  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kortright,  starting  up 
and  gazing  at  him  in  terror. 

"There,  there,  mother,"  said  he  soothingly.  "I 
hadn't  no  idea  of  putting  such  a  notion  in  your  head, 
Wlmt  I  meant  to  say  was  that  he  hadn't  no  more  no- 
tion of  running  off  that  woman  than — than  of  eloping 
with  you." 

"Now,  Harrison  I"  said  the  comely,  matron  with  a 
blush  and  an  arch  look  at  her  husband. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he  with  a  laugh,  "I  couldn't 
hardly  blame  him  for  wanting  to  do  that." 

"  There  must  have  been  something  wrong  at  the  bot- 
"tomof  it." 

"  There  ain't  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  ain't  at  ^U  siure 
that  Captain  Hargrove  was  at  the  bottom  on't." 

"Perhaps  not."  The  good  dame  was  busy  picking 
up  the  stitches  she  had  dropped.  After  a  time  she  said  : 
"  Did  you  ever  think  it  queer  what  Jason  told  us  about 
all  the  servants  at  Sturmhold  being  sent  away,  except 
himself?" 

"No;  and  I  don't  see  anything  queer  about  it 
now.  I  'spose  rich  folks  change  their  servants,  some- 
times." 

"  Ot  course  ;  but  ain't  it  queer  they  should  change  all 
of  'em  at  once  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  l)e." 

"  And  ain't  it  queer  that  such  a  man  as  Jason  Un- 
thank should  never  see  nor  hear  from  any  of  them 
again  ?" 

''  It  does  seem  a  little  odd,  now  you  mention  it,"  as- 
sented Kortright  gravely. 

"  xVnd  that  was  just  Ix^fore  this  woman  Lida  came  on. " 

"  And  after  his  wife  died." 

"  And  before  he  brought  his  daughter  home." 

Kortright  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It's  all  so,  Martha,  and  there's  something  wrong 
somewhere.  I  don't  doubt  that.  But  it  ain't  in  Cap- 
tain Hargrove.  If  he  ain't  a  good  man  and  an  honest 
one,  then  I  don't  know  anything  about  a  man.  That's 
all." 

"  Well,  it's  somebody,"  persisted  the  wife. 

"I  ain't  so  sure  ^bout  that,"  rejoined  the  Squire. 
"I'm  half  the  notion  that  it's  just  a  bad  system  that's 
made  the  Master  a  slave  and  the  Slave  a  victim." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Little  by  little  the  farmer-boy  was  transformed. 
His  blue  cap  gave  way  to  fur ;  a  rich  cloak  and  bright 
red  tippet  made  him  appear  a  fit  companion  for  the  little 
Hilda,  with  whom  he  rode  every  day.  While  his  exter- 
nal appearance  was  thus  changing  he  underwent  a  not 
less  striking  mental  ti-ansformation.  The  ways  of  the 
great  house  were  no  longer  irksome  or  unfamiliar.  The 
retirtue  of  servants  no  longer  awed  his  unaccustomed 
eyes.  The  little  Hilda  lost  none  of  her  spiritual  chainn 
in  becoming  a  sweet,  familiar  fact.  Her  morning  and 
evening  kiss  were  like  honey-dew  upon  his  lips.  The 
child  had  led  a  lonely  life,  and  the  absence  of  her  ac- 
customed nurse  had  left  her  hungry  for  companionship, 
even  in  the  crowded  mansion.  Tlie  "  good  little  boy"  Irnd 
taken  a  hold  upon  her  fancy,  which  the  father  gratified 
as  he  would  have  gratified  her  wish  for  any  other  toy. 
Besides,  the  boy  had  done  a  brave  thing.  He  liked  him. 
There  was  an  unflinching  straightforwardness  about  him 
that  not  only  amu^sed  but  interested.  Mr.  Hargrove  was 
desirous  of  recompensing  him  somewhat  for  what  he  had 
suffered.  So  Hilda  was  allowed  her  own  sweet  will  with 
her  new  plaything.  She  liad  persisted  in  giving  liim  the 
room  next  her  own,  and  treating  him  in  all  respects  as 
her  brother.  She  consulted  his  wishes  in  all  things,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  servants,  yielded  readily  her  will 
to  another  besides  that  of  her  father.  The  simple  sin- 
cerity of  her  conduct  was  met  by  a  corresponding  open- 
ness and  earnestness  on  Martin's  part.  He  knew  so 
little  of  the  world  which  he  had  entered  that  it  never 
once  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
or  peculiar  in  his  position.  All  around  him  there  was 
an  apparent  lavishness  that  made  the  sums  expended 
in  his  behalf  seem  tilfles  not  worth  considering.  Why 
should  not  a  man  make  gifts  who  seemed  to  lack  any 
other  conceivable  method  of  expending  his  revenues  ? 
For  to  this  country  boy's  unsophisticated  mind  there 
was  nothing  wanting  in  the  appointments  or  surround- 
ings of  Sturmhold.  Besides,  he  had  felt  himself  some- 
what ill  at  ease  with  Hilda  while  the  coarse  habiliments 
of  his  home-life  seemed  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
his  lot  and  hei-s.  So  he  accepted  the  good  things  that 
fate  threw  in  his  way,  became  the  companion  and  pro- 
tector of  the  little  lady,  and,  unconsciously  to  all,  soon 
shared  her  throne  and  ruled  with  her  the  retinue,  and 
through  her  the  master  of  Sturmhold.  Hardly  had  the 
injured  arm  been  released  from  the  sling  and  the  role  of 
the  invalid  ceased,  but  he  had  become  an  accustomed 
and  welcome  presence  in  the  picturesque  but  lonely 
mansion.  Sharing  the  pleasures  and  the  tasks  of  Hilda 
all  constraint  was  soon  forgotten.     That  age 

*•.  .  .   Uwlxt  boy  and  youth 
When  Uiougbt  is  speech  and  speech  Is  truth,  *  ^ 

makes  a  smooth  pathway  from  heart  to  heart.  The 
fermer's  boy  lost  nothing  of  his  self-respect ;  the  na- 
bob's daughter  never  dreamed  of  condescension.  He 
never  questioned  why  he  found  his  new  surroundings 
sweet ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  they  were  any 
fairer  than  he  had  always  known.  She  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  luxurious  environments  that  she  never 
thought  of  regarding  them  as  exceptional.  He  had  never 
known  want,  and  so  had  no  envy  of  wealth.  Her  pi  > 
tures,  books  and  toys  were  as  rich  a  treat  to  him  as  if  a 


fairy  liad  brought  them  at  his  wish.  She  never  tired 
of  his  stories  of  his  rustic  sports,  and  soon  grew  almost 
as  anxious  as  he  for  the  days  to  come  when  they  should 
visit  Paradise  Bay. 

So  it  happened  that,  before  Christmas  had  come,  it 
seemed  as  if  each  home  had  gained  another  child.  Squire 
Kortright  and  his  wife  had  become  devotedly  attached 
to  Hilda,  and  Captain  Hargrove  manifested  more  affec- 
tion for  Martin  tlian  he  had  exhibited  toward  any  one  but 
Hilda  since  his  wife's  death.  Mrs.  Kortright  had  been 
to  Sturmhold  on  the  master's  invitation,  and  saw  with 
a  fond  mother's  delight  all  that  made  her  boy  so  bright 
and  happy.  It  was  observed  with  many  wondering  re- 
marks by  the  servants  that  this  was  the  first  time  thai 
any  of  the  neighbors  had  been  invited  to  the  precincts 
of  Sturmhold.  Up  to  the  day  tliat  Martin  had  come 
into  the  life  of  the  mansion  the  utmost  seclusion  had 
prevailed.  Not  only  was  no  one  asked  to  visit  the  pre- 
mises, but  precautions  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  even 
accidental  intrusion.  Hilda's  teacher  had  always  been 
driven  back  and  forth  each  day,  no  matter  how  unpro- 
pitious  the  weather.  But  since  Martin's  laughter  had 
wakened  the  echoes  about  the  silent  house,  she  had  sev- 
eral times  been  invited  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  once 
had  been  kept  prisoner,  half  against  her  will,  for  several 
days.  A  change  was  noted,  too,  in  the  master.  It  seemed 
j^s  if  a  burden  of  care  had  been  unexpectedly  rolled  from 
his  shoulders.  Before,  he  had  appeared  moody,  ab- 
sorbed and  careworn.  Since  his  wife's  death  he  had 
hardly  smiled  on  any  one  but  his  daughter.  Now  he 
was  full  of  humor  and  seemed  to  take  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  sports  of  the  children  as  they  did 
themselves. 

**  I  declar  for't,"  said  Jason  Unthank,  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  servants  soon  after  his  return  from 
Kortright 's,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  "  I  declar'  for't, 
Bre'er  William,  I  don't  know  what's  a-gwine  to  happen. 
I'se  knowed  Marse  Hargrove  ever  sence  we  was  boys 
together,  down  at  de  Quarter,  an'  I'se  been  with  him 
almost  every  blessed  minit  sence  I  come  on,  jest  atter 
Miss  Retty  died,  an'  I  don't  'llow  thet  l'i*e  ever  heard 
him  laugh,  enny  more'n  jest  a  sort  ob  chuckle  dat  he 
swallowed  'fore  'twas  half  out,  till  this  blessed  day. 
'Pears  like  he's  done  turned  boy  agin',  sence  I'se  been 
away.  I  do  declar  ef  he  ain't  for  all  the  world  jes  like 
de  young  Marse  Merwyn  down  on  de  ole  Carolina  plan- 
tation." 

"  Been  so  most  ever  sence  you  went  away,  too,  more 
or  less,"  said  William,  earnestly.  "We've  all  done 
talked  about  it  over  and  often." 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Jason,  sliaking  his  head 
seriously.  "I'se  afeard  it  don't  mean  no  good.  I'se 
always  heerd  'twa'n't  no  good  sign  when  anybody  turns 
right  round  from  'tother  to  which  that  way — cryin'  one 
minit  an'  laughin'  the  next,  or  wice  wersy^  with  no  sort 
of  reason  for  changin'  that  anybody  can  find  out." 

"An'  I  b'leeve  it,"  said  William,  with  a  look  and 
tone  that  attested  his  sincerity. 

"I  hain't  got  no  call  to  deny  it,"  said  Jason,  as  he 
passed  on  to  his  duties,  with  a  non-committal  air  that 
befitted  his  position  as  the  trusted  head  of  the  house- 
hold retinue. 

[to  be  continukd.] 


Princess  kissed  me,  holding  up 

Soft  red  lips  to  me  at  meeting  ; 
Rich  red  lips,  the  sweetest  cup 

That  e'er  brimmed  o'er  with  wiue  of  greeting. 


And  I,  who  would  not  be  outdone, 

By  royal  boimty  e'en,  to  save  me  I 
Straightway  repaid  her,  one  by  one, 

A  dozen  for  the  one  she  gave  me  I 

Rbbkcca  Camkron. 
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CHAPTEB  XX. 

The  dead  man's  horse  had  disappeared,  and  was 
probably  trotting  back  to  his  stable  in  Twickenham. 
But  Tom  Bendibow's  steed,  which  knew  its  master, 
could  be  heard  cropping  the  herbage  a  few  rods  away, 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  open  place.  This  sound,  and  the 
struggling  breathing  of  Tom  himself,  were  distinctly 
audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Marion,  after  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
•Grant's  being  dead,  sat  for  several  minutes  motionless 
and  silent,  his  head  resting  on  her  lap.  Philip  mean- 
while was  examining  Tom's  injuries,  which  proved  to 
be  a  crushing  blow  at  the  base  of  the  head,  behind  the 
right  ear,  and  two  upper  ribs  on  the  same  side  broken, 
apparently  by  the  stamp  of  a  horse's  hoof.  It  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  he  could  live  long. 

'"  Shall  I  lift  them  into  the  wagon  ?"  he  asked  Marion. 
*'  We  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  home." 

*'If  you  take  out  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  they  can 
lie  at  full  length,"  she  said.  "I  will  get  in  with 
them.  You  must  ride  Mr.  Bendibow's  horse  and  lead 
ours." 

The  plan  was  as  good  as  the  circumstances  admitted ; 
and  Philip,  assisted  by  Marion,  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
two  lifeless  weights  into  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  in 
which  had  previously  been  placed  a  kind  of  pillow,  im- 
provised out  of  Philip's  coat  and  Marion's  shawl.  Ma- 
rion then  got  in  and  supported  Tom  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  jolting  might  distress  him  as  little  as  possible  ; 
and  finally,  Philip,  having  caught  and  mounted  Tom's 
horse,  grasped  the  reins  of  the  baker's  phlegmatic 
steed,  and  the  party  moved  forward.  The  strange 
darkness,  which  had  been  at  its  densest  at  the  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  now  began  to  lighten ;  a  star  or 
two  appeared  toward  the  east,  and  gradually  the  heavy 
veil  of  obscurity  was  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
west  and  south.  The  fieujes  of  the  two  victims  were 
faintly  revealed.  Mr.  Grant's  countenance  bore  a  serene 
and  austere  expression ;  but  poor  Tom's  features  were 
painful  to  contemplate — the  heaviness  of  insensibility  al- 
ternated there  with  the  contractions  of  suffering.  "  Poor 
boy  I"  Marion  murmured,  more  than  once,  but  with  an 
inward  and  musing  tone,  as  if  her  compassion  extended 
to  something  beyond  his  physical  calamity.  At  other 
times  this  compassionate  aspect  gave  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  stem  severity ;  and  this  again  was  once  or  twice 
succeeded  by  a  beautifully  tender  look,  which  deepened 
her  eyes  and  made  her  lips  move  tremulously.  Few- 
words  were  exchanged  between  her  and  Philip  during 
their  sad  journey,  which  seemed  to  both  of  them  as  long 
as  a  lifetime,  and  yet  brief. 

Brief  or  long,  the  journey  ended  at  last,  and  in  the 
paleness  of  early  dawn,  Philip,  with  the  help  of  the 
astounded  baker,  who  had  been  aroused  for  the  purpose, 
carried  Tom  Bendibow  and  the  body  of  Mr.  Grant 
through  the  iron  gate,  and  beneath  the  overspreading 
limbs  of  the  cedar,  and  into  the  house  where  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart,  horror-stricken  and  speechless,  stood  to  receive 
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them.  Then  the  baker  was  sent  for  a  physician  :  the 
dead  man's  body  was  laid  on  the  bed  in  his  chamber, 
and  Philip  did  whatever  was  possible  to  make  Bendibow 
comfortable  in  his  own  room.  The  latter  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  regain  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  with 
these — thougli  only  feebly  and  at  intervals — the  power 
of  speech. 

"Did  the  .  .  .  fellow  who  did  this  .  .  .  get  off V" 
was  his  first  question.  To  which  Philip  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

After  a  pause  Tom  resumed :  **  Well,  I'm  done  for  I" 

'*  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  will  be  all  right  in  time," 
said  Philip. 

"No;  I'm  a  dead  man;  and  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you 
what,  I'm  .  .  glad  of  it  I"  He  said  this  with  all  the 
empliasis  at  his  command.  By-and-by  he  added,  "  What 
about  the  .   .   .  old  gentleman  ?" 

"  Shot  through  the  heart." 

Several  minutes  passed,  and  Philip  thought  that  Tom 
was  relapsing  into  unconsciousness,  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he's  dead  ?" 

"  He  died  instantly." 

"Give  me  .  .  .  some  water,"  said  Tom,  with  a 
ghastly  expres.sion ;  and  after  he  had  drank,  he  con- 
tinued, "  1  tried  to  help  ;  but  when  I  heard  his  voice" 
...   he  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Whose  void'  V  Oh,  you  mean  Marion's — Miss  Lock- 
hart." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Tom.  "  I'd  better  tell  you  how 
it  all  came  on :  I  shan't  be  of  any  use  by  the  time  the 
inquest  begins.  I  rode  over  the  river  to  meet  him  .  .  . 
to  give  the  letter,  you  know.  Took  the  wrong  road,  but 
he'd  taken  it,  too,  so  .  .  .  we  rode  along  together,  talk- 
ing, first  about  Perdita :  then  he  spoke  of  Miss  Lock- 
hart  •  .  .  she  was  on  his  mind ;  he  liked  her,  didn't 
he  ?" 

"  That's  strange  I"  muttered  Philip  to  himself. 

"  And  we  talked  about  .  .  .  well,  no  matter  I  Then 
my  girths  got  loose  and  I  got  down  to  tighten  'em,  and 
he  rode  on.  Just  as  I  was  mounting  I  heard  another 
horse  coming  along  .  .  .  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
row  ...  I  rode  up.  I  heard  him  say,  '  Hand  it  over, 
or  .   .   .    '" 

"  The  highwayman  said  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  repUed  Tom,  after  a  long  pause.  "  By  that 
time  I  was  almost  on  'em.  He  fired  ;  by  the  flash  I  saw 
his  face  .    .   .   Oh,  my  God  I" 

"  You  would  know  him  again,  then  ?" 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  replied  Tom,  with  a 
certain  doggedness  of  tone.  His  bearing  during  this 
conversation  had  been  so  singular,  and  in  some  respects 
so  unaccountable,  that  Philip  was  disposed  to  think  his 
mind  was  affected.  "You  had  better  rest,"  he  said 
kindly. 

"I   shall   rest — till    Judgment   Day,"   replied    the 

wounded  youth ;  "  and  I  shan't  say  much  more  before 

then.     Oh,  I  have  my  wits  a*bout  me  .  .  .  more  now 

than  when  tliat  shot  was  fired  I    Just  after  that  I  heard 

a  call  somewhere  down  the  road  ;  I  shouted  back.  Then 
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he  rode  at  me  and  hit  me  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 
Well,  he's  a  villain ;  but  it's  better  for  me  to  die  than 
to  hang  him.     I've  had  enough." 

At  this  point  Marion  came  to  the  door  with  a  letter 
in  her  hand,  and  as  Philip  approached  her,  she  said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice  :  ''  I  found  this  in  Mr.  Grant's  pocket. 
It  is  addressed  to  Perdita  Desmoines.  What  shall  be 
done  about  it  ?" 

Philip  took  the  letter  from  her  and  looked  at  it.  It 
was  inclosed  in  a  sealed  packet  of  stout  paper,  and  the 
address  was  in  Mr.  Grant's  handwriting.  Its  appear- 
ance indicated  tliat  it  had  been  kept  for  some  time ;  the 
comers  were  dog-eared  and  the  edges  somewhat  worn. 
Across  the  comer  of  the  packet  was  the  following  in- 
dorsement : 

"In  case  of  my  decease  to  be  handed  at  once  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
opened  by  any  other  person.  J.  G." 

"  I  can't  leave  here  at  present,"  said  Lancaster,  "and 
'twould  not  be  safe  to  trust  it  to  a  messenger.  Let  it 
wait  till  this  evening  or  to-morrow." 

*'  What's  that  about  Perdita  ?"  demanded  Tom  from 
the  bed  ;  for,  with  the  abnormal  acuteness  of  perception 
that  sometimes  characterizes  the  dying,  he  had  caught 
her  name.  "A  letter  for  her  ?  Send  for  her.  Miss  Lock- 
hart,  please  !  I  want  to  see  her  before  I  go.  And  she 
ought  to  be  here  besides.  Tell  her  that  he's  dead  and 
I'm  dying  and  she'll  come." 

Philip  questioned  Marion's  face  with  a  look,  and  she 
responded  by  a  look  of  assent.  She  had  long  ago  di- 
vined the  secret  of  poor  Tom's  love,  and  now  the  new 
birth  in  her  own  heart  had  quickened  her  sympathies 
toward  all  lovers.  "  I  will  write  her  a  message  and  send 
it  off  inunediately,"  she  said,  walking  up  to  the  bedside 
and  touching  the  boy's  hand  softly  with  her  own.  "  She 
will  be  here  by  the  time  the  surgeon  has  dressed  your 
wounds,  and  then  you'll  be  feeling  better.  You  are  not 
to  die,  sir.  Madame  Desmoines  and  I  will  nurse  you 
and  make  you  well." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Tom,  closing  his  eyes  with  a 
sigh ;  and,  yielding  to  his  exhaustion,  he  sank  into  a 
semi-somnolent  state  which  seemed  likely  to  last  some 
time. 

"By-the-by,"  said  Philip,  when  Marion  had  written 
her  message  to  Perdita,  "there's  this  boy's  father;  I 
forgot  about  him  ;  he  must  be  summoned  instantly.  I'll 
send  word  to  him  post-haste." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  come  ?"  she  answered,  glanc- 
ing at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  looking  away.  But 
before  Philip  could  reply  to  so  singular  a  query,  she  re- 
sponded to  herself,  "  I  suppose  he  would.  And  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  have  him  here.  Mr.  Grant  was  his 
guest  last  night.  lie  might  help  in  finding  the  mur- 
derer." 

"  After  what  I've  seen  to-night,"  Philip  remarked,  "  I 
should  hardly  like  to  ask  you  where  the  murderer  is." 

"  This  is  different,"  she  returned,  "I  know  nothing. 
I  see  only  people  that  I  love.  Don't  think  of  me  that 
way,  Philip." 

"  You  know  how  I  think  of  you,  Marion." 

**  If  I  did  not,  I  could  not  bear  this." 

They  were  in  the  little  sitting*room  down  stairs, 
standing  by  the  window  where  they  had  so  often  stood 
before.  Overhead  was  audible  occasionally  the  soft  foot- 
fall of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  moving  about  in  the  room  where 
Grant  lay.  The  east  was  exquisite  with  the  tints  of 
approaching  sunrise,  and  the  calm  and  strength  of  na- 
ture made  the  morning  sweet.  The  earth,  which  had 
wheeled  through  the  light  and  darkness,  the  life  and 


death  of  so  many  myriad  years,  still  maintained  her  tire- 
less pace  no  less  freshly  than  on  the  first  day.  CJould  a 
human  heart,  also,  turn  as  hopefully  from  the  shadows 
of  the  past,  and  voyage  onward  through  untraveled 
paths  toward  the  source  of  light  ?  or  must  the  dust  and 
gloom  of  weary  years  still  cling  to  it  and  make  its  pro- 
gress dreary  ?  Love  is  truly  life  :  deprived  of  it,  body 
and  soul  alike  stagnate  and  decline  ;  but,  gifted  with  its 
might,  we  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  even  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  our  faces  are  illuminated  even  in  a 
dungeon. 

It  was  in  the  air  and  light  of  this  immortal  morning 
that  Marion  and  Philip  now  looked  at  each  other, 
brightened  thereby  from  within  as  the  sunrise  bright- 
ened them  from  without.  The  utterance  of  their  hearts 
was  visible  in  their  eyes,  and  there  was  hardly  need  of 
words.  But  the  love  which  has  not  avowed  itself  in 
words  is  incomplete. 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife,  Marion  ?"  said  Philip. 

"  Have  you  known  me  long  enough  ?"  was  her  reply. 

**  I  have  known  you  all  my  life.'* 

"  But  to  have  me  will  be  more  wearisome  than  to 
know  me." 

"Marion,  I  love  you." 

"  I  love  you,  Philip.  Oh,  Philip,  can  this  be  happi- 
ness that  makes  my  heart  ache  so  ?  If  I  did  not  know 
there  was  so  much  sorrow  in  the  world,  I  could  hardly 
live  I  Can  Philip  Lancaster  belong  to  me,  and  I  to  him ! 
I  am  afraid  to  have  you  know  how  much  I  love  you.  I 
am  afraid  to  know  myself.  No  I  I  will  not  be  afraid. 
Take  me,  Philip  I    Kiss  me."   .   .   . 

It  was  with  reverence  that  Philip  kissed  her  first ; 
but  then  love  overcame  him.  There  was  no  one  like 
her  in  the  world.  He  would  be  a  hero  and  a  saint  for 
her  sake. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Perdita,  Marquise 
Desmoines,  drove  up  to  the  gate.  She  alighted  and 
walked  quickly  up  the  path  to  the  door.  Her  face  was 
vivid,  and  her  bearing  alert  and  full  of  life.  Philip  met 
her  at  the  entrance. 

"  Is  Tom  really  dying  ?"  was  her  first 'question. 

"He  seems  to  wish  it,  and  the  surgeon' gives  no  en- 
couragement.    He  is  anxious  to  see  you. "   ^ 

"  Is  it  known  who  did  this  ?" 

"Nothing  as  yet.  Tom  Bendibow  seemed  to  have 
something  on  his  mind,  but  I  think  he  Xvanders  a  little. 
He  may  speak  more  explicitly  to  you." 

*'Take  me  to  him,"  said  Perdita;  and  whfen  they 
were  at  the  door  of  the  room  she  added :  "  I  Vill  see 
him  alone."     So  Philip  went  away,  though tftiUy. 

Perdita  closed  the  door  and  moved  up  to  the  bedside. 

Tom's  face  was  turned  toward  her :  it  had  the  pallor 
of  coming  death  upon  it,  but  her  propinquity  seemed  to 
check  the  ebbing  current  of  vitality,  and  to  restore  the 
poor  youth  in  some  measure  to  himself.  \ 

"  Good  morning,  Perdita,"  he  said,  with  a  feeble  ^ho 
of  cheerfulness  in  his  tone.  "  I  told  you  yesterday  I'd 
like  to  die  for  you,  and  here  I  am  at  it,  you  see  I" 

"  Do  anything  but  that,  Tom.     I  want  you  to  live.  '"* 

"  It  can't  be  done,  now.  I  don't  believe  even  youj 
marrying  me  would  keep  me  alive  now !"  said  Tom; 
though  with  an  intonation  as  if  the  matter  were  open 
to  question.  "  And  it's  just  as  well,  you  know.  I  had 
no  notion  till  now  how  easy  dying  is.  It  doesn't  hurt 
half  so  much  as  a  licking  at  school.     I  rather  like  it." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  who  struck  you,"  said  Perdita,  with 
a  frown  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nobody  shall  ever  know  that :  I've  made  up  my 
mind  I"  said  Tom  gravely. 
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''  Do  you  know,  Tom  V" 

"  Yes,  I  do  know.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  much, 
though  I'll  tell  nothing  more.  And  it's  just  as  well  I'm 
going,  for  I  couldn't  stand  keeping  such  a  secret  long. 
Don't  try  to  guess  it,  Perdita,  please.  Whoever  he  is, 
he's  got  worse  than  hanging  already.  Let's  talk  ahout 
other  things.  I  found  him — your  father — and  gave  him 
the  letter.  He  never  read  it ;  the  night  was  like  pitch. 
But  we  spoke  about  you.  We've  all  of  us  made  a 
mistake  about  him ;  he  was  true  grit,  I  can  tell  you. 
Oh,  here's  a  letter  for  you,  that  came  out  of  his  pocket ! 
I'm  glad  of  it,  for  it  was  an  excuse  for  sending  for  you." 

Perdita  received  the  packet  in  her  hand,  but  scarcely 
glanced  at  it.  She  leaned  over  the  helpless  figure  of  the 
last  of  the  Bendibows,  and  stroked  the  hair  on  his 
forehead  with  a  touch  as  light  and  soothing  as  the 
wafl  of  a  breeze.  "  My  dear,  dear  Tom,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
wish  I  could  have  made  you  happy.  I  am  not  happy 
myself." 

'*  You  do  make  me  happy  :  and  if  ...  I  say,  Per- 
dita"  .   .   . 

'' What,  dear  ?" 

''Do  you  remember  when  I  left  you  yesterday  I 
couldn't  kiss  your  hand,  because  I  felt  .  .  .  I'd  better 
not.     But  now,  you  know"   .   .   . 

"  You  shall  kiss  my  lips,  dear,  if  you  care  to,"  said 
Perdita,  bending  her  lovely  face  near  him. 

''Oh  .  .  .  But  not  yet,  Perdita;  not  quite  yet.  Be- 
cause I  should  like  that  to  be  the  last  thing  .  .  .  the 
very  last  of  all,  you  know.  You  go  on  and  read  your 
letter,  and  let  me  hold  your  hand  ;  and  when  I'm  ready 
I'll  press  it,  so  :  and  then  .   .    .   will  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  anything  you  like,  dear,"  she  answered. 

She  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet.  It  contained  a  second 


inclosure,  also  sealed.   But  there  was  also  a  loose  fold  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  : 

**Mt  Dear  Daughter  :  This  will  come  to  you  when  I 
am  no  more.  It  contains  the  explanation  of  the  Past : 
•why  I  left  you ;  what  manner  of  man  I,  your  father,  was. 
This  information  is  comprised  in  letters  written  by  myself 
and  others  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  kept  them  by  me 
ever  since  as  a  measui*e  of  defense  against  possible  iiyury. 
After  I  am  dead  they  will  no  longer  serve  this  use,  and  I 
do  not  require  you  to  i>eru8e  tliem.  You  may,  if  you  see 
fit,  burn  them  unread ;  but,  if  you  feel  a  curiosity  as  to 
your  father's  real  fate  and  character,  I  do  not  forbid  you 
to  read  them.  Act  herein  according  to  your  own  inclina- 
tion and  judgment,  and  I  shall  be  content.  But  I  request 
you  in  no  case  to  act  against  any  other  person  on  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  contained  here.  What  is  past  in  our 
lives  may  be  used  to  increase  wicdom  and  charity,  but 
should  never  be  made  the  instiniment  of  revenge. 

"My  dear  daughter,  I  have  loved  you  heartily  all  my 
life.  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  you  and  make  you  noble 
and  pure.     Your  father, 

"Charles  John  Grantley." 

After  reading  and  re-reading  this  letter,  Perdita  sat 
for  some  time  lost  in  thought.  Should  she  open  the  other 
packet  ?    Might  it  not  be  wiser  to  bum  it  ? 

Her  hand  had  been  lying  in  Tom's  meanwhile,  though 
she  had  almost  forgotten  it.  On  a  sudden  she  felt  a 
slight  pressure  ;  very  slight,  but  it  made  her  turn  quickly 
and  look  at  him.  It  was  easy  to  read  the  tidings  of  that 
face ;  pinched,  palUd,  lacking  in  beauty  and  dignity ;  but 
the  face  of  a  man  who  loved  her  and  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  She  put  her  mouth  to  his  and  kissed 
him.     His  lips  just  responded  and  no  more. 

A  carriage  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  gate  and  Sir  Francis 
Bendibow's  footman  rapped  loudly  on  the  door. 
[to  bb  continued.] 
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•♦SATISFIED.'' 
•  •!  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  wl^h  thy  likeness.  ••  '—Psalm  xvll :  16. 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I 
But  Ob,  not  now,  my  restless  heart,  not  now. 
Not  till  life's  vexing  problems  patiently  are  wrought. 
Not  till  its  weary  burdens  all  are  lain  aside 
And  evermore  each  fretting  task  is  done. 
Not  till  the  Imperious  will,  with  utmost  human  might. 
Has  striven  to  compass  Heaven  and  bring  its  glories  down 
To  make  a  deathless  pleasure-ground  of  changing  earth. 
Striven  and  failed  :  and  found  that  failure  sweet. 
Not  till  this  glowing  fever  ebbs  to  pulseless  calm 
That  paints  the  throbbing  brow  a  pallid,  painless  hue. 
Not  till  my  toil-worn  hands  lie  folded,  cold  and  white. 
And  quiet  rest  the  weary  feet,  their  every  errand  run. 
Not  till  my  time-tired  spirit,  freed  from  its  thrall  of  clay 
Shall  say  to  earth.  Good  Night!  And  when  the  morning  dawns. 
That  room  which  never  grows  to  noon  nor  wanes  to  night, 
And  I  shall  wake  to  see  its  wondrous,  matchlcHs  light. 
Wake  in  the  likeness  of  my  Saviour,  saved,  redeemed. 
Then  shall  my  waiting,  longing  soul  be  satisfied, 
All  satisfied,  forever  and  forever  satisfied  I 

Ellen  Oliver. 

Does  our  llffe  grow  sweeter,  richer,  more  beneficent  year  by 
year? 

Heroic  unselfishness  always  commands  the  enthusiasm  of 
mankind. 

I  HAD  rather  that  one  fading  bud  of  kindly  sympathy  were 
laid  In  the  palm  of  my  living  hand  than  that  my  coflin  were 


shadowed  by  a  pyramid  of  the  costliest  exotics  that  ever  bur- 
dened  with  sickly  fragrance  the  chamber  of  death.— j;  L.  RusselL 

We  are  told  to  look  at  the  old  faiths  In  new  light.  Might  it 
not  be  well  to  look  at  new  faiths  In  the  old  light  also  %—£.  B, 
Webb. 

A  MAN  may  never  have  all  his  questions  answered,  or  all  his 
doubts  resolved,  but  he  may  be  sure  of  salvation  in  Christ. — 
Munro  Oib*on. 

The  preaching  of  the  day  would  be  greatly  improved  If  minis- 
ters realized  that  the  world* keei)8  itself  from  Christ  because  of 
spiritual  imbecility  rather  than  from  mental  rebellion. 

A  MAN  who  is  sensitive  to  right  and  wrong,  and  would  rather 
be  right  than  wrong,  and  is  trying  to  do  right  Instead  of  wrong, 
has  not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. — H,  W.  Beecher, 

There  are  men  who  carry  the  continual  sense  of  God's  pre- 
sence. They  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  sublime  realizing  ftiith, 
and  into  their  souls  there  comes  at  all  times  a  divine  influence.— 
A.  M.  Beebe, 

When  we  look  about  for  some  token  of  Christ's  power  to 
blight  and  destroy  those  who  despise  His  mercy,  searching  care- 
fully through  all  the  scenes  of  His  ministry  and  all  the  pathways 
of  His  journey Ings,  we  find  but  one  worthless  tree  withered  and 
dried  down  to  its  roots,  as  though  the  lightning  had  smitten  It.— 
ff.  A,  NeUon. 

J.  L.     RUSRKI.L. 
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Pacts. 

Theoketicallt,  questions  of  fact  can  be  answered 
without  a  possibility  of  fairly  questioning  the  correctness 
of  the  answer.  Practically,  facts  ai*e  often  as  difficult  of 
demonstration  as  a  proposition  in  moral  philosophy.  Let 
any  one  who  doubts  it  attend,  let  us  say  as  a  juror,  a  few 
trials  in  some  civil  or  criminal  court.  Again  and  again  do 
witnesses,  equally  credible,  contradict  one  another  on 
matters  concerning  which  it  would  seem  that  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  two  opinions.  One  swears  that  the 
clock  stiiick  ten  at  a  given  time,  another  that  it  struck 
twelve.  One  swears  positively  that  he  saw  the  accused 
commit  the  crime.  Another  swears  tliat  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he,  the  accused,  was  ten  miles  away.  Do  these  wit- 
nesses lie  ?  By  no  means  !  If  it  were  a  question  of  color 
and  there  were  a  conflict  of  testimony  conceiiiing  red  and 
green,  everybody  would  say  "color  blindness,''  of  course, 
and  the  proper  tests  would  be  applied.  But,  if  eyes  play 
Kuch  tricks  under  known  conditions,  what  guarantee  have 
we  against  unheard-of  freaks  under  unknown  conditions? 
There  are  such  things  as  optical  illusions,  but  does  any 
one  pretend  to  say  when  or  how  they  occur,  except  under 
cover  of  some  wholly  inadequate  generality — disordered 
nerves  or  the  like?  How  do  we  know  what  we  really 
see?  So  in  regard  to  the  other  senses.  The  writer  hereof 
knows  a  person  of  otherwise  quick  perceptions  who 
Is  unable  to  hear  a  sound  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  it  is  said  that  to  some  persons  certain  common 
noises'  ai*e  wholly  inaudible.  Not  long  since  a  party  of 
three  inspected  a  New  York  dwelling  with  a  view  to 
signing  a  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Two 
of  them  pei*ceived  a  sickening  odor,  which  to  the  third 
was  imperceptible,  although  his  nose  is  not  ordinarily 
impotent. 

Where  do  we  stand,  then,  in  regard  to  facts  ?  Certain 
undefined  dimensions  and  shapes,  standing  in  cei-tain  i*e- 
lations  to  other  undefined  dimensions  and  shapes,  are  in- 
visible or  distorted  in  certain  eyes.  Some  sounds,  under 
conditions  not  at  all  understood,  are  inaudible  to  certain 
ears.  Odors  which  are  vile  to  one  set  of  olfactories  are 
inoffensive  to  another  set.  How  are  we  going  to  prove  our 
simplest  statements  regarding  tangible  material  things, 
and  are  we  ever  justified  in  assuming  that  a  fellow-being 
is  willfully  a  liar  ?  Perhaps  he  really  thinks  he  saw  or 
heard,  or  smelled  what  he  says  he  did — shall  we  brand  him 
as  a  falsifier  because  his  senses  gave  evidence  at  variance 
with  our  own? 

That  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  goes  without  saying. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  assumed  fact  of  to-day  may  be 
refuted  to-morrow,  or  what  apparent  impossibility  of  this 
year  may  not  prove  perfectly  simple  and  practicable  next 
year.  It  is  not  a  very  cheering  prospect  if  we  trust  alone 
to  individual  perceptions,  but  this  at  least  we  know  : 
Society  and  law  and  order  have  survived  the  process  of  the 
ages,  and  how  could  this  have  been,  if,  as  a  general  thing. 
Truth  had  failed  to  come  off  victorious  in  her  perpetual 
conflict  with  Falsehood  ? 


The  Decline  of  the  Lover. 

The  lover  of  the  old-fashioned  novel  was  a  delightful 
person,  and  if  he  knew  anything  he  knew  his  own  mind. 
He  might  flit  like  a  butterfly  from  rose  to  lily,  but  after  he 
saw  his  Lucy  he  never  faltered.  He  wore  her  colors,  he 
did  battle  for  her.  If  he  thought  she  was  proved  untrue 
his  heart  turned  to  ice,  and  we  went  off  to  wild  conflict  or 
to  lonely  penance.  His  love  ruled  his  life,  and  when  it 
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went  wrong  he  was  wrecked.  He  never  rushed  off  to 
Italy  and  painted  pictures  on  sudden  inspiration,  nor  did 
he  establish  charity  schools  and  teach  little  children  to 
keep  their  aprons  neat  and  sing  Gregorian  chants.  His 
eyes  grew  hollow,  he  wandered  moodily  through  his  an- 
cesti-al  halls,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  woe.  Every 
one  knew  he  loved  his  Lucy,  and  that  she  was  false 
to  him.  But,  as  it  after^ai-d  turned  out,  she  was  not  un- 
true. Cruel  parents,  savage  rivals,  had  plotted  against  the 
lovers'  peace,  but  her  compass-like  heart  had  never  lost  its 
balance,  nor  he  his  magnetic  power.  And  in  the  end  he 
always  married  her. 

He  never  had  to  make  up  his  mind,  as  does  the  lover  of 
to-day,  whether  he  loved  her  or  not.  lie  made  a  swift  and 
sure  diagnosis,  and  he  never  possessed  one  of  those  subtle 
and  modem  souls  which  never  knows  whei'e  the  blue  ends 
and  the  green  begins.  And  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
love.  The  reader  never  found  him  parleying  and  tampenng, 
and  when  he  decided  that  she  did  love  him  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  loving  her,  rushing  off  to  foreign  lands  or 
paying  court  to  a  married  flirt.  When  the  lover  of  the 
olden  novel  loved,  his  first  thought  was  of  winning  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion,  and  he  did  not  begin  by  manying  his 
rich  cousin.  His  troubles  were  many,  but  they  were 
made  for  him.  There  were  mercenary  fathers,  intnguing 
mothers,  rivals  interfered,  fortunes  were  clouded,  but  he 
made  no  entanglements  himself. 

The  lover  of  the  modeni  novel  is  a  very  different  person, 
and  as  a  lover  he  is  not  as  satisfactory.  He  is  never  ardent, 
and  he  has  a  dozen  minds,  not  only  about  marrying  his  Se- 
rena, but  about  loving  her.  If  by  some  unforeseen  accident 
he  does  find  his  affections  caught,  his  first  impulse  is  to 
rush  away  and  perhaps  engage  himself  to  another  girl.  We 
are  no  longer  called  upon  to  follow  two  faithful,  ardent 
hearts  in  their  fight  against  fate,  but  we  help  to  analyze 
the  dubious  emotions  of  people  bent  on  separation.  Per- 
haps they  ought  not  to  think  of  each  other.  One,  proba- 
bly, is  already  married,  or  both  may  be  engaged,  but  even 
if  such  obstacles  do  not  exist  they  are  still  bent  on  re- 
nunciation, on  self-sacrifice.  The  object  of  the  modern 
lover  is  always  to  give  her  up.  To  marry  her  rival,  to  go 
to  war,  to  promise  his  mother  he  will  not,  to  do  some- 
thing he  cannot  in  honor  retract,  is  his  eager  impulse,  and 
so  Leander  swims  away  from  his  Hero  as  fast  as  the  Helles- 
pont can  carry  him.  It  is  true  they  generally  marry  at  last, 
but  fate  is  to  blame,  not  they.  They  have  done  everything 
the  old-fashioned  lover  would  not  have  done,  for  he  wouhi 
have  gone  to  the  stake  I'ather  than  have  run  from  his  Lucy 
just  because  she  loved  him  and  could  marry  him. 


Shipbuilding  on  the  Delaware  is  illustrated  this  week 
by  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  famous  yards  of  Messrs. 
Cramp  &  Son  in  this  city,  and  next  in  order  is  a  charm- 
ing sketch  of  another  industry,  which  has  not  of  late  re- 
ceived any  more  favor  at  the  hands  of  Congress  than  have 
the  shipbuilding  interests,  namely,  the  Chinese  washman. 
In  the  poetical  version  of  the  "Relief  of  Hennebon, "  author 
and  artist  have  cleverly  worked  together,  presenting  a 
spirited  picture  of  mediaeval  life ;  turn  the  page  and  the 
Marchioness  de  Lanza  gives  a  humorous  view  of  very 
modei-n  days  at  the  seaside.  Jill's  house  assumes  every 
week  more  attractive  features.  In  "Journalism"  Mr. 
Chambers  presents  a  vivid  inside  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  newspaper  diplomacy.  In  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "Dust" 
a  thrilling  crisis  is  reached,  and  in  "Hot  Plowshares" 
young  Martin  Kortright  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  meet 
his  fate  and  complete  his  education. 


BOOK  NOTES  — AUTHORS  AND   PUBLISHERS, 
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BOOK  NOTES. 


SOME  SUMMER    NOVELS. 

Anns.  A  novel,  by  Constance  FennimoreWoolson.  Harper 
A  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Leone.    Round  Robin  Series.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    $1.00. 

An  Echo  op  Passion,  by  Georgo  Parsons  Lathrop.  Houghton, 
Mifflin*  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas,  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 
Roberts  Brothers.     $1.00. 

DiCK*8  Wandering,  by  Julian  Sturgis.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Had  Miss  Woolson  been  content  to  limit  her  field  in  "  Anne  " 
to  that  included  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  it  would  have 
gained  in  every  respect.  Never  has  the  wild  life  of  the  North- 
western lakes  been  so  vividly  pictured,  with  Its  intense  blue  sky, 
its  free  wind  and  the  scent  of  the  pine  trees.  The  curious  half- 
blood  element,  P^re  Michaux,  at  once  subtle  and  simple,  tender 
and  scheming ;  the  garrison  life,  with  its  narrow  interests  and 
petty  jealousies,  and  Anne's  rare  and  noble  girlish  presence  are 
all  alive.  The  same  sense  of  power  goes  with  the  transfer  of  the 
scene  to  New  York ;  the  school  life,  with  its  finally  complicated 
interests,  and  all  the  mingled  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  water- 
ing-place and  Anne's  first  summer  in  fashionable  society.  With 
the  war  element  and  the  rapid  succession  of  changes,  not  only  in 
scene  but  plot,  one  ends  in  a  good  deal  of  bewilderment.  The 
final  catastrophe  is  inartistic,  superflous,  and,  on  the  whole,  out- 
rageous, and  all  the  ingenuity  of  construction  and  evolvement 
cannot  reconcile  one  to  the  unnecessary  and  brutal  murder  and 
the  sacrifice  of  a  noble  to  an  ignoble  nature.  But  there  is  pro- 
mise of  something  much  finer  and  with  more  sustained  power, 
and  with  all  its  weaknesses  we  have  to  thank  Miss  Woolson  for 
a  genuinely  American  novel,  owning  a  very  noble  and  also  tho- 
roughly American  type  of  woman  as  heroine. 

For  a  series  which  holds  as  many  charmingly- told  stories  as 
does  the  *^  Round  Robin,''  it  is  a  misfortune  that  anything  so 
preposterous  as  "  Leone  "  should  have  been  allowed  to  follow 
"  Rosemary  and  Rue"  or  *.*  Dorothea."  The  adventures  with 
Italian  brigands  are  marked  "historical,"  and  undoubtedly  are 
so,  but  lack  fiavor  after  About's  "King  of  the  Mountain." 
American  fathers,  we  are  aware,  rush  into  the  arms  of  all  Italian 
artists  who  ask  their  daughters  in  marriage,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  occasion  for  surprise  when  Edith  accepts  the  nameless 
painter  and  her  father  devotes  himself  to  discovering  his  ante- 
cedents. Mrs.  RaddlflTe,  the  "  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  and  a 
tincture  of  Mrs.  Southworth  are  all  discernible  \i^  the  very  pep- 
pery hash  which  serves  as  plot,  the  death  of  Leone,  the  brigand 
chief,  and  the  union  of  Silvio  and  Edith  ending  this  resurrection 
of  departed  methods.  Why  must  American  writers  persistently 
go  abroad  for  plot«,  and  has  not  art-student  life  in  Rome  served 
its  pmpose  long  enough  to  be  allowed  now  to  rest  for  a  season  ? 

It  Is  curious  how  close  the  writer  of  to-day  can  come  to  a 
genuine  success  and  yet  miss  it.  In  George  Parsons  Lathrop's 
"  Echo  of  Passion"  there  is  much  excellent  work,  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  many  delicate  touches,  but  as  a  novel  the  book  is  a 
failure.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  a  sudden 
fancy,  having  the  fierce  impulses  of  passion,  may  take  possession 
of  a  man  and  urge  him  on  to  unnatural  and  unjustifiable  ac- 
tion, and  how  a  good  woman  under  the  infiuence  of  interest  and 
pique  will  exercise  her  power,  even  If  she  knows  its  results  must 
be  disastrous.  In  real  life  such  conditions  do  not  meet  as  oil 
and  water  and  as  readily  separate,  but  this  Is  Just  what  happens 
In  the  "  Echo  of  Passion."  The  characters  stand  at  the  end 
much  where  they  did  at  the  beg^innlng,  and  the  reader  feels  that 
Mrs.  Eulew  will  again  put  on  her  pretty  dresses  and  sing  for  her 
friends.  Why  she  should  not,  considering  how  easily  Fenn  shook 
dS  her  charm  and  how  little  she  hurt  the  already  dissatisfied 
Ethel,  would  be  a  mystery  to  the  most  morbid. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Carabas"  is  already  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Our  Continent,  and  has  some  of  the  best  as  well  as 
the  worst  points  of  Mrs.  Spofford 's  luxuriant  style.  Unfortu- 
nately  where  adjectives  come  so  easily  description  runs  Into 
sumptuous  verbiage  and  real  power  is  lost.  That  Mrs.  Spoffbrd 
has  such  power  is  undeniable,  but  unless  pruned  and  trained 
there  is  doubt  If  she  will  ever  give  to  literature  anything  of  per- 
manent value. 

The  many  who  read  "  John-a-Dreams,"  by  Julian  Sturgis,  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  "  Dick's  Wandering  "  has  the  same  quiet 
charm  and  delicate  finish.  Dick  is  well-nifirh  as  clear  and  defined 


a  figure  as  Pendennis.  Betty  and  her  brother  are  almost  equally 
so,  and  Dick's  mother  as  loving  and  unreasonable  and  as  easily 
propitiated  as  Laura.  There  are  irresistibly  humorous  touches 
of  description,  bits  of  keenest  observation  and  philosophizing ;  a 
bright  American  girl,  who  is  neither  a  **  Daisy  Miller"  nor  "  A 
Fair  Barbarian,"  but  keen  enough  to  understand  herself  and  high- 
bred enough  not  to  suff*er  from  the  sense  of  extinction  which  seems 
to  paralyze  many  American  heroines  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  English  society.  But  with  the  scene  laid,  the  actors  all  in 
place,  there  Is  unfortunately  no  play  to  speak  of.  We  constantly 
expect  something  that  never  happens,  and  end  with  the  convic- 
tion that  "  Dick's  Wandering  "  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
most  exasperatingly  unsatisfactory  novel  of  the  day. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Karl  Blind's  personal  recollections  of  Garibaldi,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  are  to  be  published  in  Fraser*s  Magazine, 

"  A  Lesson  in  Love,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Round 
Robin  series,  is  by  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  O.  Kirk,  the  wife  of  the  histo- 
rian, and  editor  of  IAppineotV%  Magazine, 

The  article  on  Lafayette  in  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
poedia  Britannica  "  Is  by  the  Hon.  John  Blgelow,  and  that  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  Colonel  John  G.  Nicolay. 

A  new  weekly  publication,  La  Retme  Artistique,  has  Just  been 
started  in  France.  It  is  intended  to  include  every  variety  of  In- 
formation useful  to  artists,  amateurs  and  buyers. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  will  have  no  lack  of  work  for  some 
time  to  come,  Dr.  Holmes  having  given  his  consent  to  be  served 
up  as  soon  as  the  volume  on  Whittier  is  finished. 

The  fifteenth-century  English  poems,  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  are  to  be  issued  this  year  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety.   Dr.  Hanskerecht  is  now  re-editing  them  from  the  MS. 

The  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  have  placed  M.  Renan's 
recent  treatise  on  the  "  Ecclesiastes  "  on  the  "  Index  Llbrorum 
Prohlbltorum,"  the  list  of  books  which  every  good  Catholic  is 
forbidden  to  open. 

The  first  American  contribution  to  the  Russian  literary  press 
has  appeared  in  the  Sagranitnchuy  Viestnik,  the  leading  maga- 
zine of  Russia,  In  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Swinton,  on  **  The  Phi- 
losophy of  American  Literature." 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  soon  publish,  in  two  royal  octavo 
volumes,  a  work  on  which  the  Hon .  George  W.  Williams,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years,  entitled  "  His- 
tory of  the  Colored  People  in  America  from  1619  to  1880 ;  Ne- 
groes as  Slaves,  as  Soldiers  and  as  Citizens." 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  publish  In  pamphlet  form  Lieutenant 
Danenhower's  "  Narrative  of  the  Jeannette  Expedition,"  revised 
and  enlarged  from  the  original  newspaper  report,  any  other  edi- 
tion being  unauthorized  and  incorrect.  A  portrait  of  the  author 
and  a  picture  of  the  Jeannette,  with  a  chart  of  her  cruise,  will  be 
given. 

A  BOOK  containing  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
concerning  art  schools,  art  museums,  clubs  and  societies  will  be 
published  in  October  by  Cassell,  Pctter,  Gal  pin  &  Co.,  the  pub- 
Ushers  of  the  weil-known  Magazine  of  Art,  The  book  is  entitled 
"  The  United  States  Art  Directory  and  Year  Book,"  and  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  S.  R*  Koehler,  editor  of  the  late  American  Art  Re- 
view, 

Professor  Botesen  quotes  Mr.  Longfellow  as  sajrlng  In  re- 
gard to  the  hexameter :  **  The  newspaper  critics  who  insist  that 
hexameter  is  not  verse  merely  advertise  their  own  ignorance  or 
their  imperfect  perception  of  metre.  No  classically  trained  man 
who  has  been  taught  to  scan  Homer  and  Virgil  in  his  youth  will 
have  the  slightest  difflculty  In  scanning  the  same  metre  in  Eng- 
llsh.  A  number  of  Latin  metres,  such  as  the  sapphic  and  elegiac 
verse,  have  been  perfectly  domesticated  in  German,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  In  English.  The  objec- 
tion so  fluently  urged,  that  thc^  English  Is  too  abrupt  and 
monosyllabic  for  the  fiowlng  Latin  metres,  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
an  insuperable  one.  If  we  depended  entirely  upon  the  Saxon 
element  of  the  language  our  hexameters  would  probably  not  be 
euphonious ;  but  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  supplies  the 
stately  polysyllabic  fiow  which  the  hexameter  requires,  and  the 
mixture  of  the  two  elements  has  often  a  very  fine  rhythmic  ef- 
fect." 
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THE   HOUSEHOLD. 


EDITED   BY 


HELBN   CAMPBELL. 


Plies  versus  Health. 


It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that  the  health  of  American 
women  la  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  that  a  thoroughly 
healthy  woman  is  terribly  rare,  and  endless  are  the  reasons  given 
for  the  sad  state  of  things.  Unwholesome  diet,  tight-lacing, 
weight  of  skirtSjWant  of  exercise,  and  so  forth,  are  put  forward  as 
among  the  causes  that  undermine  the  health  of  the  should-be 
and  would-be  **  fair  sex/'  whose  sallow  and  bony  faces  too  often 
rob  them,  however,  of  that  title.  There  is  one  cause  of  the  ad- 
mitted evil  which  1  have  never  yet  seen  stated,  however,  namely. 

It  is  my  private  opinion  that  there  will  never  be  any  real  robust 
health  among  women,  and  therefore  among  the  community  in 
general,  until  fair  woman  reconciles  herself  to  the  presence  of 
that  unmitigated  little  nuisance,  the  fly,  and  ceases  to  sacrifice 
to  him  all  the  advantages,  of  ft^sh  air. 

I  have  lately  spent  a  summer  in  a  country  place,  whose  deli- 
•cious  air  is  a  just  source  of  pride  to  its  inhabitants.  They  told 
me  how  doctors  sent  their  patients  there  from  a  distance,  and 
how  even  consumptives  had  had  their  fell  disease  arrested  by  the 
tonic  effects  of  the  pure  air  and  invigorating  breezes,  and  then  I 
found  the  very  people  who  thus  gloried  in  them  shutting  out 
«very  breath  of  air  from  their  houses  because  of  flies  ! 

In  returning  the  calls  of  the  neighbors,  I  was  struck  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  their  houses  with  that  close,  unwholesome, 
^*  stuffy  "  smell  which  we  generally  associate  with  the  homes  of 
the  ignorant  and  unneat  classes  alone,  but  which  is  often  to  be 
noticed  in  those  of  a  class  far  above  them.  As  I  looked  at  the 
outside  of  the  different  houses  in  the  place,  it  was  diflicult  to 
realize  that  they  were  really  inhabited.  Every  blind  was  care-* 
fully  closed,  and  not  one  sign  of  life  visible,  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, life  was  going  on  behind  those  closed  windows — life  which 
needed  every  advantage  to  make  it  healthy  and  enjoyable. 

^Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  you  housekeepers  whose  minds  re- 
•coil  from  soiled  house-linen,  fly-specks  on  paint,  finger-marks  on 
doors  and  every  species  of  uncleanliness— does  it  never  occur  to 
you,  you  so-called  neat  women,  that  there  Is  one  thing  absolutely 
dirty  in  your  cleanly-swept  and  carefully-dusted  houses,  and  that 
is  their  very  air?  Tou  who  would  blush  with  shame  at  the  idea 
of  anything  unclean  worn  on  your  person,  or  taken  into  your 
mouth,  do  you  not  know  you  are  taking  in  uncleanliness  with 
every  breath  you  draw,  and  that  that  unclean  air  is  making  your 
blood,  and  through  Its  means,  your  very  bodies  Impure  I  I  think 
any  doctor  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate. 

Many  people  make  a  compromise  between  fresh  air  and  flies  by 
keeping  windows  and  blinds  open  and  putting  a  netting  of  gauze 
or  wire  over  every  window.  I  was  in  a  house  last  summer,  a 
poor  woman's,  but  kept  neat  and  tidy,  in  which  there  were  three 
windows  in  the  room,  on  three  opposite  sides,  all  open,  but  cov- 
ered with  gauze,  and,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  ventilation,  I  no- 
ticed, the  moment  I  entered,  the  unaired,  unpleasant  odor  already 
described. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  summer  it  is  hard  enough  to  make  air  cir- 
culate at  all  without  putting  any  obstructions  in  the  way. 

Being  a  housekeeper  myself,  I  can  well  understand  the  general 
objection  to  the  abominable  little  insects,  justly  described  in  a 
recent  article  as  totally  depraved ;  but  which  Is  best,  to  have  cer- 
iain  blemishes  in  your  household  neatness,  or  to  be  all  the  time 
**  kind  of  ailing?"  which  is  the  account  that  many  an  American 
housekeeper  gives  of  herself,  and  which  often  means  nervous, 
•depressed,  and  still  worse,  irritable,  and  therefore  unloveable  to 
husband  and  children. 

Besides,  letting  in  fresh  air  does  not  necessarily  mean  being 
overrun  with  flies.  The  dining-room,  not  being  a  living-room, 
may  be  kept  hermetically  sealed,  if  you  wish,  between  meals, 
and,  even  if  that  does  not  keep  the  flies  away,  wire-covers  on  the 
dishes  will  prevent  the  disgust  occasioned  by  fly-covered  food. 

As  to  the  other  rooms,  cover  your  pictures,  instead  of  your 
windows,  with  gauze,  and  they  and  their  frames  will  be  pre- 
served, and,  if  your  white  shades  need  washing  after  every  sum- 
mer, you  can  even  give  them  to  an  upholsterer  to  do  up  without 
so  great  a  cost  as  ill  health  and  doctors'  bills. 

I  am  aware  that  another  reason  for  closing  windows  and  blinds 
is  on  account  of  the  heat,  but  few  rooms  have  the  sun  all  day, 
and  you  can  easily  arrange  to  close  them  only  during  the  sunny 
time,  and  sit  in  the  shady  rooms,  where  you  can  have  air.    At 


any  rate,  is  not  pore  hot  air  better  than  fool  hot  air  f    For  hot  It 
will  be  in  any  case,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree. 

Many  a  woman  is  regretting  this  summer  that  she  is  unable  to 
have  a  change  of  air  for  herself  and  children  by  going  to  the 
seaside  or  mountains.  Why  not  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air 
at  home?  If  air  makes  such  a  dtiforence  to  your  health  as  you 
admit,  why  not  let  it  do  its  best  for  you  wherever  you  are  ?  Try 
it,  ailing  woman,  with  fretful,  puny  children,  and  do  not  call 
me  a  monomaniac  upon  the  subject  of  fresh  air  until  you  have 
tried  its  effects.  A.  P.  C. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*  *  Is  soda  water  a  wbolesome  drink,  and  how  is  it  prepared  f— Vkb- 

MOXTKR.*' 

Soda  water,  as  taken  at  the  Centennial  in  combination  with 
pea-nuts,  cucumbers  and  pop-corn,  came  to  be  regarded  as  most 
dangerous  to  health.  Taken  in  moderation.  It  is  cooling,  grate- 
ful, and  not  at  all  unwholesome.  The  Providence  Jourrud  has 
lately  answered  the  question  of  preparation,  as  thoroughly  as 
the  Encyclopedia,  and  no  simpler  and  fuller  answer  can  be 
given  : 

"  Soda  is  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  made  fh>m  pulverized  marble  and  vitriol.  The  marble 
is  put  into  a  receiver  and  mixed  with  the  vitriol.  The  gas  Is  thus 
generated,  and  after  passing  through  puriflers  or  through  water 
is  ready  to  be  charged  into  any  kind  of  sweetened  water.  A  bot- 
tling machine  fills  a  bottle  a  second  with  the  help  of  one  operator. 
Over  the  bottling  table  are  the  reservoirs  containing  syrups,  con-' 
nected  with  the  bottling  machine.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  min- 
gled with  water,  is  let  in,  the  syrup  faucit  is  opened  and  In  space 
of  a  second  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  pop  or  other  mix- 
tures is  ready  for  market. 

"  The  discovery  of  ginger  ale  gave  a  refreshing  drink  to  mil- 
lions. It  is  supposed  that  more  would  be  sold  if  the  name  *'  ale" 
was  not  given  to  it.  As  it  is  nothing  more  than  water  sweetened 
with  gringer  syrup  and  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  has  no 
marked  intoxicating  or  even  stimulating  qualities.  It  is  the 
great  summer  drink — harmless,  pleasant,  refreshing  and  health- 
ful. The  bottles  cost  more  than  the  ale.  Every  bottle  requires 
washing,  of  course,  every  time  it  is  emptied.  For  this  purpose  a 
machine  has  been  invented  and  put  in  operation  to  take  the  place 
of  hand  labor.  This  machine  washes  sixty  bottles  per  minute, 
and  does  it  as  well  as  the  most  careful  hand.  Besides  the  city 
consumption  the  sea-shore  trade  will  soon  begin  again.  At  sum- 
mer resorts  the  chief  diversion  of  many  is  drinking.  Why  not? 
The  salt  air  produces  thirst." 

A  QUICKLT  MADE  DB8SEBT. 

Peel  and  strip  one  dozen  oranges  of  tender  texture  ;  put  in  a 
glass  dish  of  good  height  alternate  layers  of  the  orange  and  des- 
iccated cocoanut,  sprinkling  each  layer  lightly  with  sugar ;  finish 
the  top  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  snow  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar  flavored  with  almond  or  vanilla. 

Constant  Reader. 

**I  possess  one  volume  each  of  *Dunlap'8  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 
General  Advertiser,  '*  published  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1775  and 
1776.  The  volume  for  1775  is  complete  bat  not  bound,  but  the  one  for  the 
year  1776  is  bound  and  in  good  condition.  Would  like  to  know  the  value 
of  the  same.  E.  H.  O.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ' ' 

Ant.  From  $16  to  120. 


MIGMA. 

Miss  Sarah  O.  JEWETT,who  went  abroad  some  time  ago  with 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  has  been  staying  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
the  gruest  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

Von  Bulow,  the  famous  pianist,  supposed  to  be  impervious  to 
all  feminine  fascinations,  has  succumbed,  and  his  marriage  has 
been  published  at  Hamburg  with  Maria  Amalia  Eatharina  Jo- 
sephs Schanger. 

The  devotion  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Miln  to  lumber  does  not 
prevent  an  equal  attention  to  dramatic  criticism,  as  he  has  lately 
been  lecturing  on  Hamlet,  and  still  proposes  to  continue  his  at- 
tempts upon  the  stage. 

The  old  homestead  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Ashland,  which  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  two  generations  ago,  has  returned 
again,  having  been  bought  by  Major  Henry  Clay  McDowell,  the 
husband  of  the  statesman's  granddaughter. 

A  relic  which  brought  £168  at  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale,  was 
a  Cruikstone  dollar  struck  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of 
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Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Lord  Darnley  in  1565.  It  was  set  in 
a  frama  of  wood  from  the  famous  yew  tree,  and  mounted  in  sil- 
ver, each  side  having  inscriptions  and  name  of  the  g^ver. 

Jingo,  young  in  years  but  of  many  charms  of  character  and 
manner  and  of  great  growing  capacity,  has  been  selected  as  the 
successor  of  Jumbo,  having  been  captured  by  Arabs  in  Upper 
Nubia  some  eighteen  months  ago. 

Ths  sad  details  attending  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Crevaux  and 
his  seventeen  companions  in  Paraguay  have  reached  France 
through  M.  Didelot,  whose  absence  from  his  party  owing  to  ill- 
ness, was  the  reason  of  his  escape.  They  were  descending  the 
Pilcomayo,  and  at  a  place  called  Telia  were  met  by  the  Tape- 
Chios  tribe,  who  received  them  with  the  greatest  apparent  hospi- 
tality, but  butchered  them  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  to  rest. 

A  BUROOMA8TBR  of  Arlou,  in  Belgium,  certainly  deserves  the 
palm  for  a  calm  obligingness  under  critical  circumstances  seldom 
equaled.  A  merchant  of  the  city  sent  to  him  recently  a  formal 
notification  of  his  intention  to  commit  suicide  at  a  hotel  in  Paris. 
The  burgomaster  at  once  prepared  a  death  certificate,  with  all 
the  necessary  particulars,  and  forwarded  it  to  Paris,  where  it 
proved  exceedingly  useful,  the  merchant  having  carried  out  his 
intention  at  the  stated  time. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  Stanley  is  announced  to  be  working  with 
his  accustomed  energy  at  the  great  enterprise  of  forming  a  line 
^f  stations,  beginning  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Congo  River  in 
Africa.  Four  have  already  been  completed  in  the  three  years  in 
which  he  has  been  at  work,  and  thus  far  there  has  been  no  dis- 
pute with  the  natives.  Though  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian 
government,  the  towns  of  which  these  stations  are  the  beginnings 
are  to  be  African  and  not  Belgian.  Each  has  a  white  governor 
and  three  white  assistants,  but  the  population  is  made  up  of 
Zanzibar  negroes. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


•CTHIS    COLUMN  IS  INTXNDXD  AS  A  RXCORD  FOR  RBFERXNCK,  NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRRNT  NEWS.] 


August  4. — Irish  Constabulary  threatens  to  strike  for 

higher  pay. ^Fighting  again  between  Chili  and  Peru. All 

quiet  along  the  Nile. Congress  votes  to  establish  diplomatic 

relations  with  Persia. More  disastrous  local  storms  in  the 

West ;  life  and  property  lost. 

August  5. — ^British  make  a  reconnoisance  in  force  to- 
ward the  Egyptian  intrench ments;  skirmish,  lose  four  killed  and 

twenty-nine  wounded,  and  retire  in  good  order. Arabi  ofi*ers 

the  famous  Boolak  Museum  to  the  highest  bidder.    Will  take 

cash,  but  foresees  trouble  in  delivering  the  goods. ^Turkey 

stiW  holds  oflT.  Intimates  that  it  would  be  well  to  land  her  own 
troops  and  see  how  Arabi  takes  it  before  proclaiming  him  a  Rebel. 
President  signs  th ;  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Ap- 
propriation Bills. ^Democratic  convention  at  Saratoga. 

August  6 — Chambersburg,  Pa.,  damaged  by  a  heavy 

rain-storm.    Four  inches  fall  in  an  hour  and  a-half. Turkey 

still  of  two  minds  on  the  Egyptian  question. 

August  7 — Egyptians  intrenching  between  Aboukir  and 

Ramleh. Russia  making  warlike  preparations  at  Odessa. 

England  and  Turkey  consult  about  a  military  convention. 

New  French  Ministry,  with  M.  Duelerc  at  its  head. The  South 

African  Boers  at  war  with  the  natives  again. Great  damage 

from  lightning  in  Stamford,  Conn.  A  church  and  houses  de- 
stroyed ;  lives  lost  and  injuries  sustained.  Damage  also  at  Long 

Branch,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Scranton  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Steamer  Odd  Ihut  bursts  her  boiler  near  Hickman,  Ky.  Long 
list  of  killed  and  wounded. Strike  of  New  York  freight- 
handlers  ends  in  failure. Death  of  Rear-Admiral  McDougall 

at  San  Francisco. Destructive  fire  at  Gardiner,  Me. 

August    8 — Congress    adjourns. British    iron-clad 

opens  fire  oc  Arabics  outposts  and  checks  their  advance  on  Ram- 
leh.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory  in  the  affair  of  Saturday. 

^Democrats  carry  the  State  election  in  Alabama. More 

damafire  by  lightning  in  Central  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Deaths  of  General  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Judge  Delos 

Lake,  of  San  Francisco. Four  ice-houses  burned  by  incendia- 
ries at  Troy,  N.  Y. German  Lloyds  steamer  Moni  wrecked  on 

westward  passage ;  all  handu  saved. 


August   9 — Irish    constabulary    decide    to   strike. 

Troops  for  Egypt  hurrj'ing  forward  from  England  and  India. 
Indiana  Republicans  nominate  State  officers. Massachu- 
setts Prohibitionists  nominate  Charles  Almy  for  Governor. 

August  10 — The  Sultan  at  last  issues  a  proclamation  sup- 
porting the  Khedive  and  denouncing  Arabi  by  name. House  of 

Lords  agrees  to  the  Arrears-of-Rent  bill. British  Government 

promises  to  investigate  claims  of  Irish  constabulary. State 

Republican  Convention  in  Kentucky  indorse  prohibition,  woman 
suffrage  and  railroad  supervision. 

Scientific. — Ben  Nevis  is  to  have  a  permanent  observa- 
tory.  A  lectureship  in  physical  science  has  been  established 

at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has 

given  £5000  for  its  endowment. A  prize  of  3000  francs  is 

offered  by  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  best  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  destruction  of  fishes  by  pollution  of  rivers,  the  memoirs 

to  be  sent  in  before  October  1,  1884. Nature  protests  against 

the  numerous  catechisms  of  chemistry  used  at  present  by  stu- 
dents in  preparing  for  examination,  which  are  "  cram  books  " 
and  nothing  more,   usually  creating  a  dislike  to  the  subject 

treated. Archaeologists  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  report 

from  M.  Delaporte,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  French  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  celebrated  remains  of  Cambodia. 
He  now  advances  the  idea  that  the  remains  at  Angkor  and  else- 
where are  due  neither  to  Buddhism  nor  Serpent  worship,  but  re- 
sulted from  Brahmanism,  as  he  has  found  figures  and  emblems 

of  most  of  the  Brahminic  gods  and  heroes. An  expedition  to 

pastern  Africa  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  British  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  to  be  commanded  by  Joseph  Thompson.  The 
exploration  will  include  the  snow-capped  mountains  Kinia  and 
Kilimaivjaro  and  the  country  between  them  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza. Grapes  which  have  ripened  in  ftill  sun- 
light contain,  according  to  Dr.  A.  D.  de  Villanova,  three  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent,  more  sugar  and  one  per  cent,  less  acid  than 

those  which  have  been  kept  in  darkness. One  of  the  points 

proven  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  entertaining  book  on  **  Bees,  Ants 
and  Wasps"  is  that  blue  is  the  bee's  favorite  color.  He  put 
pieces  of  variously-colored  papers  at  different  points,  all  of  them 
equally  favorable,  with  a  piece  of  sugar  on  each,  and  found, 
after  prolonged  observations,  that  the  bees  visited  the  blue  ground 

most  frequently. Vanadium  has  been  extracted  by  M.M. 

Witz  and  Osmond  from  the  basic  scoriie  of  the  Creusot  Iron 
Works  in  quantities  sufficient  for  industrial  purposes,  its  chief 
use  being  in  the  manufacture  of  analine  blacks  with  chlorides. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  they  stated 
that  the  Creusot  scoriss  contained  vanadium  which  they  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  60,000  kilogrammes  per  annum. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

A  NEW  departure  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  has  l)een  made. 
Send  to  Drs.  Starkbt  A  Palsn,  1109  Glrard  Street,  PhUadelphla,  for 
their  Treatise  on  Compoand  Oxygen,  and  learn  all  about  it.  Mailed  free. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
Wb  shall  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  I. 
with  a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mall  or 
express  at  the  sender^s  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  rolnmes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  Index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  sixe 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  €k>NTiNENT  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
In  good  condition,  at  the  actiuU  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, |1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .        .  |2.26 

Half  roan, 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Cloth  cases  toit  binding,  40  cents,  and  25  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognized  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  expreiw  at  the  cost  of 
the  penu»n  ordering. 
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IN   LIQHTER    VEIN. 


Going. 


Going  f 
A  SUMMER  MORNING   IN   THE   SUBURBS. 


Gonetl 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


"Mr. 


-,  the  court  ie  with 


A  Game  of  Chess. 
Yea,  I  love  her  mostmadlj,  but  she  shnll  not  gaem 
The  state  of  my  heart,  while  we  calmly  play  chess. 
That  she  Is  my  angel,  she  knows  not  nor  cares. 
As  she  opens  the  game  with  king's  pawn  two  squares. 
And  I  answer  the  move  in  the  usual  way. 
Not  caring  a  straw  to  win  In  the  play; 
But  thinking  the  rather  how  charming  her  look. 
As  she  lays  that  deep  scheme  and  captures  my  rook. 
She  bends  her  fair  head  so  it  catches  the  light. 
And  her  hands  are  so  pretty,  so  soft,  and  so  white. 
But  what,  she  Is  blushing  I— her  play,  too,  hiu  erred : 
For  I've  taken  her  queen  with  queen's  knight  to  his  third. 
It  must  be  she  feels  my  unmannerly  stare. 
Or  knows  from  my  play  that  my  mind  Is  not  there. 
But  we  move  8^.ill  more  wildly— T  banlly  can  say 
Whether  white  m«n  or  red  are  mine  In  the  fray  : 
And,  Indeed,  I  con ''t  help  It,  but,  silent  no  more, 
I'll  tell  her  at  onoe  that  her  I  adore. 

That  was  long,  long  ago ;  and  now,  o'er  our  game 
We  liend,  as  of  old,  but  with  feelings  more  tame  : 
Yet,  no  matter  what  years  to  our  lives  may  \ye  fated. 
We'll  forget  not  the  game  when  both  players  were  mated. 

Charles  S.  Greene,  in  The  Cali/omian. 

Ferry  Rates  in  Dakota — On  a  post  near  the  end  of  the 
cable  used  by  the  ferry  crossing  the  Missouri  River,  near  Fort 
Buford,  D.  T.,  is  the  following  unique  notice,  ^^  verbatim,  lit.  et 

BUFORD  PERRY  RATES 
OF  FERRYING. 

1  Team  A  wagon  |3. 00 

2  Teams  A      "             .  5.00 
8        **     **       "         .                           .             .             .                           .  7.00 

I  Horse  an  rider  .1.00 

Cattle  per  head        .......  l.OO 

1  Footman  on  Ferry  Boat  making  regular  trip  .          .25 

Footmen  extra  trip             .           .            .                                   .  .50 

Baggage  and  Freight  persons  will  have  to  Handle  their  own  Freight 

A  Baggage  per  load  ......        l.OO 

Hours  of  Ferrying  7  to  12—1  to  8. 

Notice.  You  will  do  me  the  Favor  to  let  the  Klglng  of  Boat  4  Cabbie 
alone  if  caught  the  Penalty  is  Deth.  T.  C. 

Justice  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  albeit  every  inch  a 
judge,  "  hath  a  pretty  wit."  While  on  the  bench  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  lawyer,  not  over-stocked  in  the  upper  story  and  noted 
for  verbosity  and  shallowness,  was  trying  a  case  before  him.  The 
case  was  plain,  so  there  was  little  use  of  argument,  and  Master 
Shallow  had  the  strong  side,  but  he  was  determined  to  '*  improve 
the  occasion. " 


The  Judge  leaned  over  and  said  : 
you  "without  argument." 

"  But  will  you  not  hear  my  argument  ?" 

**0h,  certainly,"  said  the  judge. 

Then  ensued  a  characteristic  harangue  of  an  hour  or  two.    At 

its  conclusion  the  Judge  said  :  '*  Mr. ,  the  court  is  still  with 

you,  notwithstanding  your  argument." 

The  present  situation  in  Egypt  recalls  the  refi-ain  of  a 
song  popular  In  England  thirty  years  ago  wheu  the  French  and 
English  were  allies  In  the  Black  Sea  : 
* '  Then  dash  up  the  river 

With  all  your  three-deckers, 
And  lashing  the  billows 

To  fury  and  foam . 
Let  all  the  wild  mountains 

Resound  with  your  echoes, 
French  *  Frappe*  Che*  VouSy  * 
And  Bold  Britons  *  Strike  Home  !"  ' 

James. — You  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  line  should 
read : 

' '  Two  hearts  that  beat  has  won, ' ' 
Not 

* '  Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  ** ' 
Miss  Ada  naturally  prefers  the  sentimental  rendering,  but  the 
p©et  unquestionably  referred  to  the  right  bower  and  the  ace. 

If  He  Knew  It — A  North  Carolinian  on  opening  his  door 
the  other  morning  saw  a  man  sitting  on  his  front  fence,  and  in- 
stantly, on  general  principles,  opened  fire.  When  he  had  emptied 
his  revolver  the  man  got  down,  remarking  :  "  See  here,  stranger, 
ef  you'd  'a  hit  me  and  I'd  found  It  out  I'd  a  hove  a  gate-post  at 
ye." 

Calino's  wife  goes  out  to  work.  The  other  day,  as  she 
reproached  him  for  getting  up  so  late,  he  replied  :  **  Ah,  madam, 
I  sleep  very  slowly,  and  I  need  In  consequence  much  more  time 
to  repose  than  you  I" — French  paper. 

Orientals  are  notoriously  untrustwoi'thy  messengers.  Of 
course.  They  habitually  remove  their  shoes  on  entering  a  house. 
The  errand  must  be  bootless  from  the  nature  of  things. 

«♦  They  tell  me  you  have  had  some  money  left  you,"  said 
Brown.  "Yes,"  replied  Fogg  sadly,  "It  left  me  long  ago. — 
Botton  Traiiteript. 

A  California  paper  thinks  it  is  ungrateful  for  girls  to 
commit  suicide,  it  costs  so  much  to  raise  them. — Boston  7Van«- 
eript. 

If  any  man  attempts  to  run  oS  with  this  canal  shoot 
him  on  the  spot. — De  Lesseps. 
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SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions  to-day  before 
the  country  is  how  to  revive  a  lost  American  industry, 
viz.,  the  building  of  a  marine  service  which  shall  be  in 
keeping  with  the  growth,  corresponding  to  the  wealth 
and  commensurate  with  the  standing  of  a  people  second 
to  none  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  Time 
was  when  this  branch  of  industry  commanded  recogni- 
tion, not  only  on  the  part  of  individuals  with  large  capi- 
tal to  invest,  whose  investments  returned  ten-fold  re- 
ward, but  also  from  the  government.  Time  was  when 
legislators  encouraged  the  placing  of  capital  where  its 
development  not  only  yielded  national  wealth  on  land 
but  national  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  But  unfortu- 
nately practical  interest  in  ships  and  sliipbuilding  has 
languished  in  this  country  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Problems  of  vital  concern  to  the  nation,  it  is  urged, 
have  usurped  the  place  of  shipping  interests.  Yet  withal 
it  must  be  confessed,  after  deliberate  consideration,  these 
problems  have  failed  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  the  sooner  the  fact  is  realized  the  sooner 
will  the  people  realize  that  in  ships,  in  shipbuilding  and 
in  the  possession  of  an  adequate  marine  service,  lies  one 
of  the  chief  resources  of  national  power  and  national 
prosperity. 


There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  ocean  to-day  and  in 
the  future  should  not  be,  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  free  and 
undisputed  highway  of  American  commerce  and  Ameri- 
can seamanship.  Thirty  years  ago  American  ships,  out 
of  a  total  ocean  trade  of  $433,000,000,  carried  $316,000,- 
000,  whilst  the  foreigner  took  the  remainder,  or  only 
$117,000,000,  as  his  portion.  In  thirty  years  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  something 
less  than  $500,000,000  to  more  than  $1,500,000,000,  but 
the  foreigner  has  been  carrying  ten  times  the  amount 
of  American  products  that  he  carried  in  1852.  In  these 
figures  is  a  problem  every  thinking  American  should 
work  out  for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation will  convince  him  how  his  country  has  lost 
the  control  of  the  ocean,  and  as  he  ponders  the  problem 
he  will  be  disposed  to  ask  a  reasoir,  since  his  country  in 
thirty  years  has  developed  beyond  any  other  in  ancient 
or  modem  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  foreign  trade  in 
American  bottoms,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  cannot  be  said 
that  all  the  beacon  lights  of  this  industry  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  that  no  faithful  American  hand  still  re- 
mains to  keep  burning  the  fire  of  enterprise  and  national 
activity.     Last  week  the  illustrations  in  Our  Conti- 
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NENT  in  the  article  on  *'The  American  Clyde"  were 
evidence  of  what  had  been  and  was  being  done  in  one 
locality  on  the  Delaware.  This  week  the  study  is  con- 
tinued, and  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  name  of  John 
Roach,  a  man  is  mentioned  who  may  be  justly  styled  the 
"  Father"  of  iron  shipbuilding  in  America.  Whether  in 
his  office  conversing  with  this  man,  in  whose  bright  eye 
and  beaming  countenance  speaks  out  the  honest  soul 
within ;  or,  meeting  him,  as  did  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
as  he  joined  in  pleasant  banter  with  half-a-dozen  ragged 
urchins,  to  whom  he  was  giving  small  coin  for  pert  an- 
swers and  cunning  "chin;"  or,  listening  to  his  recital 
of  what  American  talent  and  American  industry  might 
achieve  on  the  ocean  if  properly  recognized  and  sup- 
ported ;  or,  hearkening  to  his  rugged  eloquence  before  a 
Congressional  committee — in  any  of  these  circumstances 
a  stranger  would  certainly  reach  this  conclusion — John 
Boach,  besides  his  attractions  of  individuality  and  per- 
sonal magnetism,  has  convictions  backed  by  powerful 
reasons,  and  could  he  voice  them  to  the  whole  American 


strong  arguments  even  when  no  answer  can  be  made 
them. 

But  now  to  the  work  of  the  individual  and  his  activity 
in  behalf  of  American  interests.  The  shipbuilding  yard 
of  John  Roach  &  Son,  at  Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  has 
a  frontage  on  the  river  of  2500  feet,  with  a  depth  from 
flowing  stream  to  street  of  1200  ieet.  At  this  writing 
1400  men  are  employed,  and  when  the  pay-roll  on  Satur- 
day night  of  each  week  is  checked  off,  Uiese  1400  men 
and  their  families  are  richer  by  $15,000  than  they  were 
on  the  previous  morning.  In  1871,  when  John  Roach 
&  Son  identified  themselves  with  shipbuilding  in  Ches- 
ter, the  population  was  about  5000  inhabitants,  whilst 
at  present  it  is  treble  that  number.  From  the  laying 
down  of  a  keel,  which  in  its  simple  outline  on  the  ways 
represents  comparatively  a  trifling  expenditure,  to  the 
complete  outfit  of'a  vessel  like  the  CHy  of  Peking^  or  the 
CUy  of  TokiOy  each  costing  considerably  over  a  million 
dollars,  this  yard  can  do  and  has  done  everything  in  the 
shipbuilding  service,  has  done  it  well  and  with  more 
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people,  success  would  at  once  crown  the  enterprise  he  so 
earnestly  advocates  for  his  country's  prosperity  on  the 
ocean. 

In  this  world  of  ours,  however,  and  to-day,  perhaps, 
more  than  ever,  the  voice  of  a  private  citizen  is  often 
regarded  as  merely  the  echo  of  a  sentiment.  But  let  a 
corporation  speak,  and  even  with  weak  arguments  its 
voice  is  almost  always  sure  to  reach  the  public.  Not  un- 
frequently,  if  the  individual  is  not  accused  of  being  shal- 
low and  narrow-minded,  he  is  hounded  as  being  selfish 
and  working  simply  to  enrich  himself,  and  thus  the  mul- 
titude passes  on  its  way,  heedless  of  warning,  and  from 
lack  of  thought,  is  oareless  as  to  its  welfare.  So  with 
the  American  shipbuilders  of  the  Delaware  in  this  year 
of  grace,  1882.  The  public  appreciates  personally  the 
home-workers  whose  unwearying  efforts  are  directed  to 
cultivate  and  protect  home  productions,  home  labor, 
wealth  within  the  country ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  workers 
are,  and  have  been  for  a  score  of  years,  at  variance  with 
.  those  of  an  influential  class,  and  the  interest  of  this 
class,  supported  from  abroad,  has  been  able  to  outweigh 


profit  to  American  labor  and  American  capital  than 
could  have  accrued  had  the  work  been  done  in  Europe. 
The  Peking  and  Tokio  are  sister  ships,  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  China.  They  register  each  5079  tons. 
The  length  over  all  of  each  ship  is  419  feet ;  beam  47 
feet  4  inches,  with  a  depth  of  hold  of  36  feet.  They  are 
supplied  with  double  compound  engines,  have  ten  boil- 
ers 13  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  six  inches  long,  and  speed 
17  knots  an  hour.  In  point  of  interior  decoration  and 
comforts,  the  like  of  which  few  modem  houses  enjoy, 
they  equal,  and  in  some  respects  excel,  any  vessels  built 
for  ocean  passenger  trade ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
will  be  long  before  the  Peking  and  Tokio  are  surpassed 
in  anything  that  can  add  to  the  perfection  of  an  ocean 
steamer. 

An  interesting  problem  just  here  would  be  a  compari* 
son  between  these  magnificent  American  ships  and  two 
of  like  tonnage  and  capacity  built  in  England.  The 
question  would  be,  not  so  much  whether  their  measure-' 
ment  and  appointments  were  similar,  but  whether  the 
American  vessels  did  not  realize  more  for  the  working- 
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man  in  America  than  did  the  English  ships  for  his 
brother-workmen  in  the  old  country.  Some  figures  in 
shipbuilding  will  serve  the  purpose  almost  as  well  as  if 
we  said  Servia  or  City  of  Bonie^  though  both  these  ships 
exceed  in  tonnage  the  Peking  and  Tokio  and  they  are 
mentioned  simply  in  illustration.  In  a  shipyard,  to  build 
an  iron  ship,  thirty-six  classes  of  mechanics  are  em- 
ployed and  these  handle  the  raw  material  after  it  is  made 
into  shape.  Let  them  be  divided,  for  brevity's  sake, 
into  five  departments,  viz  :  Shipyard  department,  with 
fourteen  different  grades  of  employment ;  steam-engine 
department,  numbering  seven  grades ;  boiler  depart- 
ment, seven  ;  iron  and  brass  foundry  departments,  four 
.grades  each.  In  the  first  department  the  highest  wages 
paid  go  to  the  shipsmith  and  the  lowest  to  the  rivet 
boys.  In  the  United  States  the  shipsmith  receives  per 
week,  $15.95 ;  in  England,  16.05 ;  the  rivet  boy  here 
.gets  $3.30,  and  abroad  $1.69.  In  the  steam  department 
the  draftsmen  with  us  receives  $19.80 ;  in  England  he 
has  $8.22.  A  helper  in  this  department  in  this  country 
gets  $8.80  ;  in  England  and  in  Scotland  $3.87.  In  the 
boiler  department  in  the  United  States  a  flange  turner 
gets  $16.50 ;  the  same  man  abroad  gets  $6.20.  A  loam 
moulder  in  the  iron  foundry  here  gets  $16.50 ;  in  Eng- 
land, $6.50.  Brass  moulders  with  us  receive  $14.30  and 
in  England  $6.15.  'The  total  week's  wages  of  thirty-six 
men  in  England  would  be  $192.60,  while  in  the  United 
States  their  wages  would  be  $406.01.  In  a  shipyard,  in 
good  times,  both  here  and  in  England,  which  might  em- 
ploy two  thousand  men,  they  would  receive  in  that  case 
with  us  $22,540,  and  in  England  or  on  the  Clyde  only 
410,700.  If  the  argument  be  advanced  against  these 
figures,  that  the  workingman  in  the  old  country  can  live 
cheaper  than  can  the  American  here,  then,  for  further 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  American  labor 
and  American  wealth  over  the  cheap  labor  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  English  workingman 's  home,  we  direct  atten- 


tion to  our  working-classes  with  their  thrifty  homes,  all 
paid  for  and  comfortably  furnished  ;  we  direct  attention 
to  the  thousands  of  dollars  saved  by  the  working  classes 
every  year ;  to  the  amounts  they  not  only  deposit  in  bank, 
but  send  home  to  the  old  country  to  help  their  friends 
emigrate,  or  maintain  them  in  a  degree  of  comfort  like 
that  they  themselves  enjoy. 

Among  the  many  iron  steamships  built  by  John  Roach 
&  Son  may  be  mentioned  the  Newport,  of  the  Havana 
line,  called  the  crack  fast  ship  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
registering  2725  tons,  and  with  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an 
hour.  The  Neicport  measures  over  all  346  feet.  Her 
breadth  of  beam  is  38  feet  7  inches,  with  a  depth  of  hold  of 
24  feet.  She  has  compound  engines,  whose  diameters  are 
48  and  90  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  54  inches.  She  has  six 
boilers,  13  feet  7  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  long. 
Her  accommodations  are  of  the  most  improved  and 
modem  pattern.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
guard  against  fire  and  accident.  In  the  season  her  state- 
rooms are  taken  almost  a  month  in  advance  of  her  sail- 
ing days. 

The  City  of  Para  and  Rio  Janeiro,  formerly  of  the 
Brazilian  line,  now  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  are  sister  ships.  Each  measures  368 
feet  6  inches  over  all ;  beam,  38  feet  5  inches ;  hold, 
28  feet  7  inches,  with  compound  engines,  42J  and  74^ 
inches  in  diameter ;  stroke,  5  feet.  Each  ship  has  six 
boilers,  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  13  feet  in  diameter. 
The  register  of  each  is  2548  tons.  They  are  considered 
very  fiist  ships,  and,  when  trading  between  New  York 
and  Brazil,  fulfilled  their  contracts  with  the  Brazilian 
Government  always  on  time,  beating  the  English  lines 
sailing  from  New  York  and  the  old  country.  Besides, 
they  formed  an  important  link  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  and  established  immediate  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  of  which  England  alone, 
before  their  advent,  liad  direct  and  full  control. 
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The  Saratoga^  of  the  Havana  fleet ;  the  famous  City 
of  Washington  and  the  City  of  Augusta,  the  former  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Havana  and  the  last  named 
between  that  city  and  Savannah,  Ga.  The  City  of-  Wash- 
ington is  the  first  ship  on  the  ocean  on  which  was  ever 
adopted  the  private  or  separate  dining-room  table. 
River  boats  had  gone  into  the  &shion,  it  is  true,  and 
the  Fall  River  boats  led  off  in  the  commodious  and 
much-desired  plan,  but,  until  introduced  on  the  Wa^sh- 
ington,  no  ocean  vessels  had  ever  tried  the  experiment. 
The  convenience  and  comforts  on  this  ship  between  New 
York  and  Havana  are  said  almost  to  equal  Delmonico's 
in  New  York;  The  Washington  is  325  feet  long ;  beam, 
38  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  27  feet  7  inches,  and  she  speeds 
fifteen  and  a-half  knots  an  hour.  She  has  compound 
engines,  CorUss  valve  motion.  Her  cylinders  are  40  and 
74  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  6  feet.  She  has  two  upright 
boilers,  18  feet  in  diameter  and  a  total  height  of  20  feet 
7  inches.     She  registers  2C18  tons. 

To  follow  up  the  different  vessels  which  this  firm  has 
built  would  be  to  sail  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia ;  would  be  to  go  up  and  down  the  rivers,  the  lakes 
and  inlets  of  the  land,  and  pass  in  review  everything 
in  the  shape  of  craft  from  a  row-boat  to  the  Largest 
sailing  and  steam  vessel  known  on  the  waters.  One 
vessel,  however,  built  by  John  Roach  &  Son,  deserves, 
among  the  many,  special  mention,  viz.,  the  famous 
turtle-back  yacht  Yosemite,  constructed  for  William 
Belden  of  New  York.  This  "  turtle-back  "  is  said  to 
be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  if  she 
speeds  as  she  did  on  her  trial  trip  on  the  Delaware 
something  over  a  year  ago,  twenty-two  miles  an  hour, 
gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure  who  own  fast  yachts 
had  better  be  looking  to  their  craft  and  secure  the  aid 
of  John  Roach  &  Son  to  build  them  new  types  for 
speed.  Yachts  have  been  built  in  this  country  at  a 
higher  cost  and  with  expectations  of  greater  speed  than 
the  Yoseniite.  She  is  to-day  the  fastest  sailing  yacht  in 
England  or  America ;  and  if  a  test  of  her  staunchness 


is  required,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  a  few  weeks 
ago,  while  on  the  Hudson  River  near  West  Point,  she 
cut  a  large  steamer  in  twain,  without  herself  sustaining 
the  least  injury.  The  collision  was  no  fault  of  her 
owner,  who  might  have. proceeded  on  his  cruise  for  all 
the  injury  his  yacht  had  received,  but  chose  to  extend 
his  aid  and  hospitality  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  wrecked  steamer. 

The  Yosemite  measures,  over  all,  197  feet  6  inches. 
Her  beam  is  23  feet  10  inches,  with  depth  of  hold  15 
feet  10  inches.  Her  tonnage  is  481,  and  she  registers 
in  her  line  Al. 

The  last  work  undertaken  by  this  firm  has  been  the 
construction  of  the  Pilgrim,  a  mammoth  side-wheel 
steamer,  to  run  from  New  York  to  Fall  River,  for  a  com- 
pany of  Boston  capitalists,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
side-wlieel  steamer  in  the  world,  surpassing  in  every 
particular  the  great  floating  palaces  Bristol  and  Provi-- 
dence,  A  singular  feature  of  this  vessel  is  that  she  is 
built  of  two  hulls,  the  outer  containing  the  inner.  She 
registers  3600  tons.  Each  paddle-wheel,  without  the 
shaft,  weighs  85  tons.  The  engine  can  furnish  8000 
horse  power.  The  Pilgrim  is  373  feet  8  inches  over  the 
load  line  and  386  feet  over  all.  Her  width  is  50  feet 
beam  and  88  feet  6  inches  over  the.  guard,  with  a  depth 
of  hold  of  18J  feet.  The  measurement  from  the  top  of 
her  dome  to  the  base  line  is  60  feet.  The  inner  shell  is 
of  the  same  consistency  and  strength  as  the  outer.  She 
has  ninety-six  water-tight  compartments  between  hulls. 
This  is  the  first  double  hull  ever  constructed  for  a  steamer 
of  this  class.  Some  iron-clads  have  had  them  on  a  small 
scale,  but  the  Pilgrim  is  much  stronger  in  this  respect 
than  the  famous  British  craft,  the  Inflexible^  lately  so 
effective  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Gas  and  electric  lights  are  used  for  illuminating  the  ship. 
In  addition  to  260  state-rooms  she  has  200  sleeping  berths. 
She  is  equipped  with  ten  Raymond  life-boats  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  life-rafts  and  preservers. 

John  Roach  &  Son  also  built  the  large  ferry-boat  Gar* 
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den  City,  plying  between  New  York  and  I^ng  Island 
city,  East  river. 

Nearly  one  hundred  iron  ships  have  been  constructed 
in  their  yard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  total 
capacity  in  ships  turned  out  represents  150,000  tons. 
The  aim  of  John  Roach  in  his  life  has  been  ''inde- 
pendence, labor  and  native  resources/'  These  have 
made  the  man  what  he  is,  the  best  type  of  American 


industry,  helped  by  his  own  honest  labor  and  free  in  the 
possession  of  the  wealth  of  talent  in  himself.  The  prin- 
ciples in  the  life  of  this  man  will  apply  to  his  countr}' 
and  go  far  to  secure  her  prosperity  on  the  ocean.  Ame- 
rican independence,  American  labor  and  American  re- 
sources may  any  day  insure  command  and  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas.  Let  the  nation  employ  them  as  they 
have  been  employed  on  the  Delaware. 

Shxbidan  Hood. 


A  PAUSR 


Round  the  circling  disk  of  twilight, 
Soil  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

And  dim  and  dreamy  memories 
Answer  the  spirits'  call. 


Lightning  brought*  from  Heaven, 
To  fire  the  soul  of  man, 

To  illume  the  spirit  of  woman^ 
And  fuse  the  two  in  one. 


Phantoms  of  folly  and  fancy, 
Dull  and  dusty  and  gray, 

Glide  mocking  over  life's  mirror, 
Reflecting  their  little  day. 

Golden  mornings  of  glory 
Filled  with  an  echo  divine, 

Spirit  of  mortal  immortal. 
Blending  of  fire  and  wine. 


Mellow  mists  of  moonlight 
Melting  in  infinite  calm. 

Restful,  silent,  subduing. 
Hushing  all  fear  of  harm. 

Sacred  silence  of  sorrow, 

Tender,  deep  and  still. 
Shrouded,  sheltered  and  guarded 

By  the  watcher  on  the  hill. 


Love  that  outlives  the  ages. 
Renews  the  life  of  the  earth, 

God-given  gift  of  Venus 
Arising  at  each  new  birth. 


All  these  shades  of  memory, 
Along  the  wave  of  time, 

Drift  o'er  my  restless  vision, 
In  the  harbor  of  the  mind. 


Cora  Rice. 


THE  MAMELUKE'S  LEAP. 


A  STORY  OF  MODERN    EGYPT. 


There  are  few  more  striking  city  landscapieB  in  the 
whole  of  Africa,  though  there  may  be  many  handsomer, 
than  the  panorama  of  Cairo,  where  ancient  and  modem 
Mohammedanism  stand  represented  side  by  side.  As  a 
mere  picture,  the  traveler  may  perhaps  give  his  prefe- 
rence to  the  towering  red  cliflfe  and  terraced  streets  of 
Oran,  the  magniiicent  crescent  of  white  houses  sur- 
mounting the  green  sloping  hills  and  sparkling  waters 
of  Algiers  Bay,  or  the  strange  little  eagle's  nest  of  CJon- 
stantine  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  crag, 
and  encircled  on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  hideous  chasm 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  But  in  its  picturesque  min- 
gling of  the  past  and  the  present,  of  quaint  Eastern 
barbarism  and  jaunty  Western  civilization,  Cairo  stands 
alone. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  late  Khedive's 
efforts  to  make  his  capital  a  cheap  edition  of  Paris  have 
had  anything  but  a  satisfactory  result.  Moslem  cities 
are  as  conservative  as  their  inhabitants,  and  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  bustling,  new-fongled  notions  of  the  west. 
The  Shubra  Gardens,  indeed  (which  form  the  Park  of 
Cairo),  are  a  charming  foil  to  the  hot,  dusty  plain  all 
around  ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  long  avenue  of  date  palms 
extending  from  the  Nile  almost  to  the  point  where  the 
mighty  crests  of  the  Pyramids  are  seen  looming  against 
the  rich  tropical  sky  on  the  border  of  the  everlasting 
desert.  But  there  is  a  garish,  offensive  smartness  about 
every  street  of  the  new  "  Ismailiyeh  Quarter,"  with  its 
tall  white  hotels  and  bride-cake-like  villas,  and  inclosed 
grass-plots  sorely  in  need  of  watering  ;  and  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  turn  from  this  *'made  to  order"  town  into  the 
maze  of  dark,  narrow.  Oriental  streets  around  the  base 
of  the  citadel  hill,  where  one  may  still  see  what  the 
great  city  was  in  the  days  when  she  first  received  her 
Arabic  title  of  *'  Al  Kahira." 

Here,  indeed,  you  may  take  your  fill  of  Eastern 
associations.  You  seem  to  be  looking  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well  at  the  bright  summer  sky,  which  is  only 
visible  as  a  little  ribbon  of  burning  light  far  overhead, 
between  the  fiat,  heavy-battlemented  roofe  of  the  strange 
old  houses,  with  their  blank,  massive  walls  and  deep  tun- 
nel-like doorways.  All  around  you  the  quaint,  old-world 
life  of  the  ''Arabian  Nights'^  is  in  full  swing.  The 
gray-bearded  barber  is  chatting  to  his  Arab  customer  as 
he  shaves  his  crown.  The  laden  camel,  striding  up  the 
narrow,  rubbish-heaped  street,  almost  tramples  upon  a 
turbaned  loafer  who  is  too  lazy  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
"kabobki"  (seller  of  cooked  meat)  sets  out  upon  the 
narrow  board  before  him  his  little  squares  of  smoking 
mutton,  each  impaled  upon  its  own  tiny  spit.  The  de- 
formed beggar  extends  the  shapeless  mass  of  sores  which 
serves  him  as  a  hand,  with  a  shrill  petition  for  charity. 
The  bare-limbed  water  carrier  waddles  past  under  his 
dripping  bag  of  skin,  eyed  enviously  by  the  tattered, 
dusty  pilgrim  from  Mecca,  who  is  looking  round  in  search 
of  a  bath-house.  The  veiled  woman  glides  noiselessly  past 
in  her  shroud-like  robe,  like  a  risen  corpse,  while  the 
gaunt,  half-clad,  wild-eyed  dervish  (religious  devotee) 
stalks  through  the  crowd  yelling  like  a  madman,  and 
tossing  his  bare  arms  frantically  in  the  air. 

Amid  sucK  a  scene,  one  would  hardly  be  surprised  to 
come  upon  Khojah  Hassan,  or  Sindbad,  the  sailor,  snugly 
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seated  in  a  shady  comer  and  recounting  to  a  circle  of 
admiring  listeners  one  of  those  interminable  stories 
which  delighted  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al-Baschid.  Before 
you  reach  the  foot  of  the  winding  path  leading  upward 
to  the  citadel  you  will  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  the 
old  saying  that ''  He  who  hath  not  seen  Cairo  hath  not 
seen  the  world." 

But  the  gem  of  the  whole  panorama  is  the  citadel 
itself,  which  stands  upon  a  steep  rocky  bluff  overlooking 
the  town.  True,  the  massive  walls  are  fast  crumbling 
to  decay,  and  a  military  engineer  would  be  anything 
but  satisfied  either  with  the  condition  of  the  defenses 
or  with  that  of  the  guns  mounted  upon  them.  But 
the  most  resolute  fault-finder  could  hardly  object  to 
the  stately  white  front  and  tapering  minarets  of  the 
great  mosque,  or  to  the  wealth  of  coloring  lavished  upon 
the  gracefril  columns  and  fretted  cornices  and  deep, 
shadowy  archways  of  its  beautifril  interior — a  fit  monu- 
ment of  the  greatness  of  its  founder,  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha,  the  Napoleon  of  Egypt,  who  ruled  the  country 
with  a  rod  of  iron  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Beyond  the  mosque,  in  the  outer  angle  of  the  fortress, 
and  just  at  the  point  where  the  rocky  face  of  the  hill 
upon  which  it  stands  falls  away  into  a  sheer  precipice, 
lies  a  spacious  quadrangular  court-yard,  paved  with 
broad  flat  stones  and  encircled  by  a  quiet,  shady  colon- 
nade, the  back  of  which  is  formed  by  the  ramparts  them- 
selves. As  you  enter  this  quadrangle,  a  gray-haired 
Arab,  who  seems  to  haunt  it,  tells  you  in  a  tone  of  som- 
bre meaning  that  it  is  the  Court  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  name  recalls  at  once  the  half-forgotten  details  of 
one  of  the  grandest  and  gloomiest  tragedies  of  modem 
times,  and,  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  Egypt 
really  is,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  and  see  what  deeds 
were  done  in  this  quiet  spot  on  a  certain  fine  summer 
evening  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  still  alive. 


The  evening  sun  is  just  beginning  to  redden  the  bold 
ridges  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  (which  flank  Cairo  on  the 
east)  as  a  troop  of  horsemen,  mounted  on  superb  Arab 
coursers  and  arrayed  in  all  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
Eastern  warriors,  ride  gallantly  up  the  winding  path 
leading  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  All  are  stout  and 
stalwart  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  seemingly  quite 
ready  to  use  their  weapons  at  a  moment's  notice  against 
either  friend  or  foe. 

These  are  the  famous  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  land,  who  once  faced  the 
best  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  himself  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  from  whose  ranks  came  the  re- 
nowned Sultans  that  formerly  ruled  all  Egypt  from  the 
sea  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Proudly  do  they  file  in 
through  the  gloomy  old  gateway,  rejoicing  to  think  that 
even  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  himself,  the  dreaded  Governor 
of  Lower  Egypt,  thinks  it  prudent  to  stand  well  with 
the  Mamelukes  and  to  bid  them  to  a  feast  in  his  own 
citadel  at  Cairo. 

Little  do  they  dream  what  manner  of  feast  it  is  to  be. 
Mehemet  Ali  is  not  the  man  to  let  any  one  stand  in  his 
way,  and  these  haughty  chiefs,  with  their  fierce  courage 
and  uncomfortable  notions  of  independence,  have  long 
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been  a  burden  to  him.  If  he  intends  (as  he  does)  to  be- 
come absolute  master  of  all  Egypt,  he  or  they  must  go ; 
and  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind  which  of  the  two 
it  shall  be. 

In  all  their  pride  and  splendor  the  doomed  men  march 
gallantly  into  the  fatal  court-yard  whence  they  are  never 
to  return.  The  gate  shuts  unperceived  behind  them  as 
they  enter,  while  a  crowd  of  obsequious  servants  press 
around  them  to  aid  in  dismounting,  tie  up  their  horses 
and  marshal  ^^the  noble  chiefs''  to  their  appointed 
places. 

In  the  last  glow  of  sunset  (for  this  strange  banquet- 
hall  had  no  roof  but  the  open  sky)  the  w«ll-spread  tables 
and  colored  lamps,  the  crimson  hangings  of  the  encir- 
cling colonnade,  the  dark,  handsome  faces  and  rich 
dressed  of  the  Mamelukes,  made  a  goodly  show.  But, 
although  most  of  the  guests  seemed  in  high  good  humor 
with  everything,  one  scarred  veteran,  with  a  long  gray 
beard  hanging  over  his  brawny  chest,  looked  ominously 
grave  and  gloomy. 

"  What  ails  thee.  Father  Hassan  ?"  asked  a  tall,  hand- 
some lad  beside  him.  '^  Thy  face  is  as  dark  as  the  peaks 
of  the  Mokattam  before  a  storm  I" 

*'  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,  friend  Said,"  answered  the  old 
warrior.  *'''  Last  night  I  dreamed  that  a  wild  hare  ran 
past  me,  and  thou  knowest  what  that  forebodes." 

Evidently  Said  did  know,  by  the  sudden  clouding  of 
his  bright  young  fiace. 

"Well  said  the  wise  man,  that  an  enemy's  gifts  bring 
evil,"  pursued  Hassan.  *'  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  loves  us 
not,  and  here,  in  his  own  stronghold,  who  knows  what 
he  may  do?" 

*'  Ha  I  think 'st  thou  that  the  Pasha  means  treach- 
ery?" cried  the  young  chief,  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his 
large  black  eyes  and  a  significant  clutch  of  his  jeweled 
sword  hilt.  **  If  it  be  so,  let  him  beware  I  for  he  who 
beats  the  thicket  for  an  antelope  may  chance  to  rouse  a 
lion  1    But  this  is  idle  talk — he  dares  not  I" 


"He  dares  not,"  echoed  three  or  four  of  the  others, 
with  a  disdainful  laugh :  and  the  feast  began. 

Long  and  merrily  did  they  revel ;  but  just  as  tht,!:* 
mirth  was  at  its  height,  a  shrill  whistle,  sharp  and  omi- 
nous as  the  scream  of  a  vulture,  pierced  the  still  night 
air.  Instantly  the  hangings  of  the  colonnade  fell,  and 
from  behind  the  pillars,  with  a  flash  and  a  roar  like  the 
outburst  of  a  thunderstorm,  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry 
came  crashing  among  the  revelers. 

In  a  moment  all  was  confusion.  The  betrayed  Mame- 
lukes sprang  to  their  feet  and  grasped  their  swords  and 
daggers  ;  but  what  could  these  avail  against  the  merci- 
less bullets  that  hailed  upon  them  without  ceasing? 
Down  they  went,  man  on  man,  and  among  the  first  that 
fell  was  poor  old  Hassan,  whose  gloomy  prophecy  was 
but  too  truly  fulfilled. 

Yet  even  in  this  deadly  peril,  the  brave  young  Said 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  At  the  first  alarm  he 
had  sprung  to  his  horse  and  untied  it,  but  the  outer  gate 
was  shut.  There  was  only  one  chance  left.  As  the 
howling  murderers  closed  in  to  finish  their  work,  Said 
spurred  his  horse  and  darted  like  an  arrow  through  the 
doorway  leading  from  the  colonnade  to  the  rampart  that 
overhung  the  precipice. 

An  exulting  yell  broke  from  his  enemies  as  they 
rushed  after  him,  thinking  that  now  they  had  him  fast, 
hemmed  in  as  he  was  between  their  leveled  weapons  and 
the  fearful  gulf  beyond.  But  they  little  knew  Said,  the 
Mameluke.  One  defiant  shout,  one  headlong  bound  for- 
ward into  the  empty  air,  and  horse  and  man  vanished 
into  the  fathomless  depth  of  blackness  below. 

Even  the  savage  soldiers  turned  away  in  horror  from 
the  sight  of  that  desperate  leap,  little  dreaming  that 
their  prey  had  escaped  them  after  alL  Yet  so  it  was. 
The  horse  was  killed,  but  the  daring  rider  escaped  with 
a  broken  limb  to  die  long  years  after  in  a  distant  land, 
upon  a  £Ekr  nobler  battle-field  1 

David  Eeb. 
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Where  art  thou  lingering,  earth-embracing  wire? 

Men  say  that  at  swart  Mammon^s  call,  thou  art 
Swifter  than  thought,  with  thy  Promethean  fire 

Around  the  world  to  play  winged  Mercury's  part; 
'Twixt  dawn  and  sunset  ofttiroes  half  a  score 

Of  messages  from  batteries  hot  I  take, 
But  not  a  line  from  silent  Baltimore 

Thou  bringest  me  to-day  my  thirst  to  slake. 

Thou  hast  no  pity  in  thine  iron  heart. 

Within  a  darkened  room  lies  one  I  love. 
Ten  times  within  the  hour  my  pulse  will  start, 

But  thou  art  silent  as  the  stars  above. 
But  ho !  come  hither,  lad.    What  dost  thou  say  ? — 

A  message  from  my  vine-crowned  Enderby  ? — 
Now  all  my  fears,  like  bats,  have  flown  away, 

And  noontide  brightness  everywhere  I  see. 


The  sweet  May-flower  Elizabeth—first  bride 

Of  Enderby,  love-crowned — hath  just  become 
A  mother,  gliding  as  the  angels  glide 

Prom  out  the  stillness  of  a  cuiiained  room, 
Up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  joy — 

Out  of  thick  daikness  into  glory  borne — 
Thrilling  with  rapture  that  hath  no  alloy, 

And  beautiful  as  opal-tinted  mom. 

Oh  mystery  profound  !    Oh  miracle  sublime 

Of  love's  omnipotent,  creative  power ! 
The  past,  the  present,  and  all  futm-e  time 

Exist  in  this  imperishable  hour. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  doom 

Of  unregenerate  souls  by  false  lights  led. 
Are  softly  whispered  in  thy  chambered  gloom 

Whence  heroes  spring,  by  angels  heralded. 


Beat,  drums  !  blow,  bugles !  brazen  cymbals,  sound ! 

Ye  verdant  fields,  broad  rivers,  waving  trees, 
And  many  tinted  flowers,  glory  crowned, 

PHng  all  your  banners  to  the  balmy  breeze  I 
Lift  up  your  heads  and  clap  your  hands,  Oh  floods! 

Dance,  simbeams,  dance,  above  the  ripening  com ' 
Rejoice,  Oh  birds,  and  crimson-penciled  buds  ! — 
"A  man  child  unto  us  this  day  is  bom." 


Charles  Rbbsb. 
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This  spinning  work  of  spiders  may  be  classified  as, 
first,  the  anare^  spun  for  the  capture  of  prey  ;  second,  the 
enswdthment,  by  which  insects  are  disarmed  and  prepared 
for  food ;    third,   the  gossamery   used  for  purposes  of 
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aqueous  or  aerial  locomotion ;  fourth,  the  cocoon,  spun 
for  the  propagation  and  protection  of  the  species,  and 
fifth,  the  nesty  which  is  a  domicile  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate and  permanent,  within  or  under  which  the  spider 
dwells  for    protection    against    enemies  and  weather 

*  The  black  and  white  cats  accompanying  this  paper  are  drawn  by  the 
author,  and  are  designed  to  be  scientifically  accurate  rather  than  pictorial 
or  artistic. 
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changes.  In  a  succeeding  paper  I  shall  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  first  two  kinds ;  the  third  has  already  been 
described  (see  Our  Continent,  YoL  II,  No.  4),  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  few  ob^rva^ 
tions  concerning  the  fifth,  the 
iiesU 

As  a  rule,  the  great  grou)[>B 
of  Orbweavers  differ  from* 
each  other  and  agree  within 
themselves  in  the  character- 
istic form  of  nest.  The  form 
prevailing  in  each  family  is 
substantially  the  same  ;  each 
species  appears  to  adhere 
quite  steadily  to  one  charac- 
teristic form ;  but  there  are 
some  marked  variations  in 
the  liabit  of  certain  species, 
the  most  decided  of  which 
have  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  Furrow  spider 
( Epdra  strix).  Some  of  these 
variations  have  been  grouped 
in  Fig.  1.  Tliey  are  curious 
and  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  also  as  illustrating  the 
elasticity  of  habit  which 
marks  this  familiar  orb- 
weaver. 

The  FiuTOw  spider,  like 
many  others,  avails  herself 
of  small  holes  in  wood  or 
stone,  openings  in  fences,  the 
interspace  between  curled 
bark  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  or  some  Hke  cavity, 
which  she  appropriates  as  a 
nesting-place.  The  upper- 
most figure  on  the  left  is  an 
example  of  this  primitive 
domicile.  Tlie  snare  had 
been  spun  between  a  side  of 
the  Peace  Fountain  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  and  the  stone 
wall  adjoining,  and  had  been 
diverted  from  its  normal 
shape  in  order  to  give  a 
convenient  approach  thereto 
from  the  den.  This  den  was 
a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  the 
occupant  had  bent  a  radius 
from  the  true  plane  of  the 
orb  and  extended  it  back- 
ward to  her  cave.  The  radius 
served  as  a  bridge-line  by 
which  the  spider  passed  from  den  to  snare. 

The  ordinary  nest  of  the  furrow  spider  when  domi- 
ciled in  the  open  field  or  wood  is  a  rolled  leaf.  A  single 
leaf  is  taken,  the  edge  pulled  up,  drawn  under  and  fiis- 
tened  by  adhesive  threads  into  a  rude  cylinder,  within 
which  the  spider  hides  during  the  daytime.  A  thread 
connection  with  the  foundation  lines  of  the  snare  is 
maintained.     This  form  is  shown  in  the  second  figure 
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mies,  so  that  a  canvas  is  needed  of  tougher  texture  than 
that  required  in  sheltered  sites.  In  old  buildings,  which 
present  cracks  and  crannies  convenient  for  nesting, 
woven  nests  of  this  sort  will  rarely  be  found  ;  for  the 
practical  and  economic  side  of  Miss  Arachne's  nature 
quite  preponderates  the  esthetic. 

Two  of  the  above  colony  had  established  nests  in  tufts 
of  a  parasitic  moss  fastened  upon  the  dead  limbs.  One 
of  these  was  very  pretty  and  ingenious.  (See  figure  at 
bottom  of  cut,  Fig.  1.)  The  moss  grew  in  a  bunch 
about  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut ;  this  was  pierced  at  the 
top,  and  the  filaments  pushed  aside  sufiiciently  to  allow 
an  interior  cavity  large  enough  to -house  a  spider.     An 


FlO.  2.— <7L08E-WOVBK   NWT   OF  FURROW    sFTFiFll. 

from  the  top.  Fig.  1.     The  leafy  tent  next  to  i\\\^\\\  tho 
cut  is  a  nest  of  the  Insular  spider,  whicli  will  jn-fsontly 
be  referred  to.     The  next  two  figures  (ou  thf  right  f  »f 
the  cut)  and  the  one  underneath  (at  the  hr»tto:n  i>f  t In- 
cut) represent  a  series  of  variations  noted  on  the  s^idf  nf 
Brush  Mountain,  at  Bellwood,  Pennsyhjinin.      S^vi  nil 
young  pine  trees  had  been  cut  away  and  Xt^^M-iX  fi-nin  tU^- 
mountain  to  the  banks  of  the  Juniata  rivt^*  tit-Uiw,    Th*^ 
foliage  had  withered  and  fallen  from  thi*  boxi^h.^.  wlioKi* 
branches  stretched  out  dr>'  and  bare,  and  atinmg  tlunii 
a  brood  of  young  furrow  spiders  had  pitclu-il  tlitir  ti^ntn 
and  spread  their  snares.     One  specimen  K^irl  UKl^r^.ti  at 
a  point  near  the  tip  of  a  small  branch  \\  hof^i*  di*licat(? 
dry  twigs  gave  no  sufficient  shelter,  and  bu^uU's,  wr ii- 
directed  upward.     Accordingly,  a  silken  tnl>(\  ftmntO- 
shaped,  was  spun  between  the  twigs,  within  wliieh  youn^^ 
Strix  nested.  (See  the  top  figure  on  the  right)  A  wt^t'oml 
individual,  lodged  in  a  similar  site,  hiid  made  a.  silken 
sack  for  a  tent,  whose  mouth  had 
apparently    originally    opened    di- 
rectly toward  the  snare.    But  a  Sal- 
tigrade  spider  had  fastened  a  par- 
asitic tubular  nest  upon  one  side 
of  this  sack,  and  accordingly  the 
mouth  was   found  closed  and  the 
door  shifted  to  the  opposite  side, 
as  though  to  avoid  interference  with 
a  "troublesome  neighbor.     ;See  bot- 
tom figure,  right  hand  of  cut.) 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  two, 
yet 'With  marked  variations,  is  the 
nest  which  Strix  builds  when  she 
weaves  her  orb  upon  the  exposed 
aurfJEtces  of  human  habitations,  as 
the  cornices  of  porches,  out-houses, 
and  the  like.  A  tube  of  stiff  silken 
fibre  is  spun  against  the  sur&ce  to 
which  it  is  lashed  at  all  sides. 
(Pig.  2.)  This  cylinder  is  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  at  the  end  toward  the  orb  has 
a  circular  opening  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  stiff 
texture  of  the  nest  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  make  the  walls  self- 
supporting,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  supports  like  the  twigs  and 
leaves  found  at  hand  in  arboreal 
sites.  Moreover,  the  open  position 
of  the  domicile  exposes  the  spider 
very  freely  to  the  assaults  of  mud- 
daubing  wasps  who  fVequent  such 
localities,  to  birds  and  other  ene- 
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FlO.  4.— 8AWDU8T    NEST   OF   FUliltOW  8PXDBB. 

oval  door  or  opening  was  formed  near  the  top  by  bend- 
ing and  binding  back  the  fibres  of  the  plant.  A  secure 
and  tasteful  retreat  was  thus  obtained  at  the  only  really 
available  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snare. 

Another  variation  in  nest-form  observed  was  due  to 
an  accident  in  the  environment  of  the  web.  A  half- 
grown  strix  had  woven  a  snare  in  the  hollow  of  a  de- 
cayed tree  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  A  colony  of  the  Pennsylvania  Carpenter  Ant 
(Camporyoixis  pennaylvanicus)  had  quarters  in  the  tree, 
and  squads  of  black  workers  were  busy  excavating 
their  wooden  galleries.  These  dumped  their  chippings 
from  oiHjniugs  just  above  the  spider's  orb,  whose  viscid 
spirals  retained  goodly  quantities  of  the  brown  sawdust. 
In  course  of  time,  a  ball  of  chippings  as  big  as  a  walnut 
had  accumulated,  or  ])erhaps,  had  been  purposely  massed 
by  the  spider.  However  that  may  be,  the  ball  was  uti- 
lized as  a  nest ;  its  centre  had  been  pierced,  a  spherical 
cavity  formed  by  silk-lining  the  interior,  which  was  en- 
tered by  a  circular  door  bound  around  the  edge  by  spin- 
ning-work. This  quaint  domicile  was  pendant  from  one 
of  the  strong  upper  foundation  lines,  and  herein  Strix 
rested,  while  the  Enmiet  Carpenters  worked  away  above 
her,  continually  dropping  chips  upon  the  roof  of  her  den 
and  the  orb  beneath  until  one  side  of  the  snare  was  quite 
covered  with  them.     (Fig.  4.) 

Among  our  native  oruweavers  the  habit  of  nesting 
in  rolled  leaves,  or  in  tents  composed  of  several  leaves, 
is,  perhaps,  most  decided  in  the  Insular  spider  (EpHra 
insuUiris),  This  is  one  of  the  longest  of  our  common 
species,  and  the  bright  yellow  foliated  spots  upon  the 
back,  and  the  dark-brown  rings  upon  the  orange-colored 
legs,  distinguish  her  as  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

Insularis  domiciles  in  shrubs,  bushes  and  bushy  trees. 
Her  nest  is  located  above  and  to  one  side  of  her  snare, 
and  is  a  series  of  leaves  drawn  together  and  tied  as  in  the 
middle  figure  of  the  cut  (Fig.  1),  or  a  single  leaf  rolled 
up  and  tied,  as  shown  in  the  figure  just  above  and  to 
the  left  of  the  last  named.  The  leaves  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "  sewed,"  but  they  are  really  held  together 
by  short  threads  drawn  across  the  edges,  both  within 
and  without,  where  they  meet.     (See  in  Fig.  1.) 

The  Cluster  Leaf-nest  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
Fig.  3.  This  was  made  in  a  clump  of  weeds  and  tall 
grass,  whose  stalks,  leaves  and  blossoms  were  so  woven 


together  as  to  form  the  "Liberty  Cap"  domicile  here 
figured.  The  k)wer  and  open  part  of  the  tent  was  quite 
delicately  spun  of  right  lines  that  united  and  held  in 
place  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  grasses.  Within  the  crown 
of  this  dainty  nest  the  spider  was  ensconced,  holding  by 
the  fore  feet  to  the  taut  trap-line  that  joined  the  snare 
at  the  hub  or  centre.  While  the  Insular  spider  de- 
cidedly  prefers,  the  style  of  nest  just  described,  she  is 
quite  able,  when  occas^'on  requires,  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  sheltering  leaf-fibre  in  the  silken  &bric,  which, 
her  industry  provides,  and  spin  a  tubular  tent,  as  shown 
in  the  pretty  bell-shaped  nest  woven  among  the  needle* 
like  leaves  of  a  pine  tree  at  Fig.  5. 


FlO.  5. — WOVEN  LBAFNXST  OF  INSULAR  8PIDBB. 


A  little  different  form  of  this  type  of  nest  appears  at 
Fig.  6,  the  open  woven  nest  of  the  Domicile  spider 
(J^etra  dowiictKorwrn).  This  silken  den  was  spun  upon 
a  cottage  porch  at  Cape  May.  The  outer  part  of  t^e 
nest  was  wrought  of  open-line  work,  and  was  supported 
by  silken  guys  hung  upon  thick  foundation  lines,  or  di- 
rectly attached  to  the  surface.  The  inner  (upper)  part 
was  closely  woven,  and  thus  afibrded  protection  to  the 
spider,  who  rested  within,  and  particularly  to  the  soft 
abdomen,  which  is  the  most  vulnerable  and  least  defen- 
sible portion  of  the  body,  and  which,  as  it  occupies  the 


Fig.  6.— nest  of  domicile  spidbb. 
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topmost  part  of  the  tent,  is,  of 
course,  most  protected  from 
assaults  of  raiding  hymenop- 
tera. 

Still  another  nest -form  is 
shown  at  Fig.  7,  the  beautiful 
silken  cylinder,  in  which  Bpeira 
tfiaddeus  is  often  found  nested. 
Quite  different  from  all  the 
above  is  the  nest  of  the  beauti- 
ful Hunchback  spider  (Epeira 
gibherosa)^  which  swings  a  ham- 
mock-shaped nest  of  meshed 
lines  between  the  inner  sides  of 
a  leaf,  or  of  two  leaves  (Fig.  8), 
upon  which  she  hangs,  back 
downward,  holding  to  the  taut 
trap-line  that  communicates 
with  her  snare,  which  is  a  hori- 
zontal one,  not  vertical,  like  the  orbs  of  all  the  species 
heretofore  mentioned.  This  trap-line  is  the  "  telegraphic 
wire  "  by  which  the  vibrations  of  the  snare,  caused  by 
trapped  insects,  are  communicated  to  the  spider  on 
guard  within  the  tent,  and  which  informs  her  that  the 
commissary  department  has  been  once  more  supplied. 


Fig.  7. — nest  op  epeira 

THADDBU8. 


From  the  above 
examples  it  will 
be  seen  that  the 
nesting  habit  of 
Orbweavers  has 
general  regard 
to  protection  of 
the  spider's  per- 
son ;  moreover, 
that  there  is  mo- 
dification over  a 
quite  wide  de- 
gree of  variation 
in  the  form  of 
the  protective 
nest.  Further, 
that  this  modifi- 
cation appears 
to  be  regulated, 

more  or  less,  by  the  accidental  environment  of  the 
domicile,  and  in  such  wise  as  to  show  no  small  degree 
of  intelligence  in  adapting  the  ordinary  spinning  habit 
to  various  circumstances  and  to  economizing  labor  and 
material. 

Hknrt  C.  McCook. 


Fig.  8. — hammock  nest  of  the  hunch- 
back SPIDER. 
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"'  The  young  man  is  a  son  of  our  old  neighbor,  Rein- 
hardt  ?  It  is  strange  to  hear  the  name  once  more.  It 
is  many  years  since  he  died — in  his  early  youth." 

"Yes,  farmer,"  said  Klaus,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  **  And  the  son  is  now  a  fine  lad  of  twenty — 
nay,  he  must  be  nearer  thirty — scarcely  a  lad.  How 
the  time  files  I  Bartel  (so  he  is  called)  has  been  away 
since  his  childhood.  He  is  now  a  guide  in  the  Tyrol, 
one  of  the  best,  they  say  ;  and  he  is  spending  a  few  days 
only  in  his  native  village.  Old  times — old  friends, 
neighbor  I  Let  me  bring  the  young  man  to  you  that 
he  may  drink  a  mug  of  beer  with  his  father's  friend?" 

'*  Surely,  surely  1"  Farmer  Heinrich  answered  cor- 
dially. "  For  his  fath3r'8  sake,  surely,  even  were  it  not 
that  you  ask  it." 

**  He  is  at  the  inn.     I  will  fetch  him  presently." 

"Fetch  him  this  moment,  friend  Klaus.  We  cele- 
brate to-day  the  birthday  of  *my  wife.  We  have  never 
missed  it  since  she  died.  CJhristel  will  cook  our  dinner 
in  the  woods — the  children  are  preparing  for  it  now,  and 
you  will  join  us." 

"  What  a  mother  is  Christiana  to  them  I  Would  that 
I  had  such  a  daughter  I  You  have  her  and  the  little 
ones  and  the  dear  memory  of  Gretel,  whilst  I  .  .  . 
wifeless,  childless  .  .  .  Ah  I  well,  and  now  I  play  the 
fether  to  my  young  friend  Bartel."  He  turned  to  go. 
*'*'  In  ten  minutes,  farmer,  we  shall  be  here.  Hungry  1 
Scarcely  yet ;  we  shall  await  the  wood-dinner — but 
thirsty,  trust  me,  neighbor,  thirsty  I" 

Heinrich  gave  a  slow,  contented  laugh. 

**  We  shall  quench  our  thirst,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
into  the  house. 

A  noise  of  little  voices  greeted  him. 

*'Dear  papa,  look  at  my  pinafore  that  Christel  ha« 
made  for  me  1" 

^'  Grood  papa,  Christel  has  made  my  hair  curl  to  sur- 


prise thee.  All  night  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  papers 
that  stuck"— 

"  Hush  I  thou  silly  one.  Do  not  talk  of  the  trouble 
that  a  pleasure  has  cost.  Look,  best  papal  Of  thy 
worn-out  coat  Christel  has  made  me  this  beautiful  jacket 
— thou  wouldst  not  know  it." 

"  My  hair  will  curl,  and  I  cannot  help  it, "  the  youngest, 
Gottlieb,  said.  "  And  I  needed  no  jacket  or  pinafore, 
for  mine  are  good,  but  Christel  has  given  me  a  sugar- 
cake,  and  here  is  a  piece  I  have  saved  for  the  all-loved 
papa.  It  is  a  little  soft,  but  thou  wilt  not  care  ?  I  have 
held  it  in  my  hand  so  long  whilst  Herr  Klaus  talked, 
but  it  is  so  good  I" 

"  And  where  is  Christel  ?"  Heinrich  asked,  as  he  put 
the  crumbled  cake  in  his  mouth,  and  kissed  the  sticky 
lips  of  the  donor. 

"  She  is  packing  the  basket  for  the  feast,"  the  children 
said.  "  Dost  thou  want  her  ?  Let  us  call  her.  Christel ! 
Dear  Cliristel  1    The  father  wishes  to  speak  with  thee." 

The  door  between  the  rooms  opened,  and  Christiana 
came  in,  drying  her  plump,  rough  hands  on  a  large 
towel. 

Heinrich  looked  proudly  at  the  little  figure  in  its  short 
stuff  gown,  with  the  long  white  apron  and  great  bunch 
of  keys. 

"Little  daughter,"  he  said,  "neighbor  Klaus  will 
bring  a  firiend  to  our  feast  to-day,  young  Bartel  Rein- 
hardt,  and  before  we  start  thou  shalt  dr^  us  some 
beer." 

"Yes,  dear  father,"  Christel  said.  "  I  will  go  now 
for  it." 

"Wait!"  said  her  father.  "They  are  at  the  door. 
Come  in,  come  in,  fHends  I  Friend  Bartel,  I  may  call 
you,  who  was  your  father's  friend."  He  shook  the 
young  man  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  If  you  had  but  spent 
your  life  in  your  native  village,  instead  of  wandering  in 
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&r  mountains,  you  would  have  already  known  my  daugh- 
ter Christiana.  Christel,  this  young  man  is  the  son  of 
an  old  neighbor — thou  dost  not  remember  him." 

Bartel  glanced  at  the  girl,  who  was  looking  down  at 
her  keys  shyly. 

"I  meet  you  to-day,  Fraulein,"  he  said.  "It  gives 
me  much  joy.*'  He  was  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  this 
Tyrolese  guide,  who  had  talked  with  so  many  travelers 
and  seen  so  much  of  their  foreign  ways. 

Christel  said  nothing.  She  knew  of  no  reply  to  such 
a  speech.  She  could  have  made  his  shirts  or  mended 
his  coat  or  bandaged  a  wounded  arm  or  doctored  a 
simple  ailment  with  herbs  from  her  herb  closet,  but  to 
answer  a  young  man  who  said,  "  I  meet  you;  it  gives 
me  joy  I" — it  was  something  so  unaccustomed  that  it 
silenced  her  completely. 

But  after  that  brief  remark  Bartel  was  silent  also. 
The  beer  was  brought  and  Christel  filled  the  mugs,  and 
they  drank  many  healths,  but  not  hers.  The  three  men 
were  not  talkative.  They  found  a  deep  satisfaction  in 
listening  to  the  gurgling  of  the  cool  beer  and  in  watch- 
ing the  lazy  rings  of  smoke,  and  Christiana  went  away 
to  finish  the  preparations  for  the  day's  feast  and  to  assign 
their  various  duties  to  the  children,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  kitchen.  She  had  no  time  to  stop  after  she  had 
brought  the  beer. 

All  the  little  voices  began  again  at  her  entrance. 

*'  Sister,  is  the  stranger  to  eat  our  feast  with  us  ?" 

"Christel,  he  is  much  more  beautiful  than  Herr 
Klaus.     His  eyes  shine  so  1" 

"  And  his  beard  is  so  thick,  not  like  the  Herr  Pas- 
tor's, all  thin  and  an  ugly  color.  Tell  me,  little  sister, 
didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier  beard  ?" 

**  I  should  like  to  pull  it — very  gently,"  Grottleib  ob- 
served, in  a  meditative  tone. 

"You  silly  children!"  Christiana  cried,  laughing. 
"  You  shall  not  talk  any  more  about  such  things  I  You 
shall  make  ready  for  work.  Thou,  Liesel,  slialt  carry 
the  coffee-pail,  and  Hans  the  eggs,  if  he  will  be  very 
careful  not  to  break  them,  as  he  did  last  year." 

"What  may  I  carry,  Christel?"  Gottlieb  asked. 
"Ludwig  has  taken  the  small  basket." 

"  Thou  shalt  help  me  carry  the  large  one,  heart's 
dearest,"  Christel  answered.  "A  little  four-year-old 
boy  is  too  small  to cajry  anything  alone." 

"AchI"  said  little  Gottlieb  with  a  sigh.  "Were  I 
only  bigger!  Though,  indeed,  dear  Christel,  I  could, 
carry  the  coffee-pail  even  now — if  there  were  no  coffee 
in  it."  • 

"  Thou  willing  brother !"  the  children  exclaimed,  fall- 
ing on  him  in  a  body,  and  half  smothering  him  with 
kisses. 

"  Christel,  is  it  not  time  to  start  ?  Listen  I  the  father 
calls  us ;  and  the  stranger  is  already  at  the  door.  I  can 
see  from  the  window.  Thou  dear,  good  sister !  How 
pretty  thou  art  to-day !  Thy  cheeks  are  not  always 
so  red." 

You  see  they  did  not  understand  that  the  exertion  of 
preparing  for  a  birthday  feast  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  Christiana's  rosy  face. 

Bartel  looked  at  her  as  she  walked  sedately  along  in 
the  midst  ^f  the  childish  group. 

"How  good  she  is  !"  he  thought.  "How  they  love 
her !    And  it  is  not  strange. " 

Beside  him  Klaus  and  Heinrich  were  talking  of  the 
crops,  of  the  village  gossip,  of  the  delights  and  perils  of 
travel.  Klaus  being  a  bachelor,  and  thus  enjoying  full 
liberty,  had  once  made  a  visit  to  Munich. 

"One  does  not  think  of  the  size  of  the  world,"  he 
was  saying,   "  until  he  is  in  a  great  city.    There  the 


people  are  so  many  that  they  crowd  one's  breath  out. 
Bartel,  you  must  see  many  people  in  your  work  V" 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  young  man  said.  "There  is  much 
traveling  amongst  the  mountains.  A  guide  has  little 
time  to  himself." 

"  You  like  the  work  ?"  Heinrich  asked.  "  It  must  be 
more  or  less  dangerous." 

"  The  danger  is  the  pleasure  of  it  for  me,"  Heinhardt 
answered,  his  face  lighting  up.  "  Yet  with  care  the  peril 
is  but  small.  Once  in  a  while,  if  one  tries  a  precipice 
path  by  night,  or  if  one  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  .  .  . 
Ah,  well !  death  comes  to  all,  sooner  or  later." 

"Yes,  sooner  or  later,"  Heinrich  repeated  gravely. 
He  was  thinking  of  his  dead.  Bartel 's  eyes  wandered 
again  to  the  children  and  Christel.  They  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  now,  and  presently  a  joyful  shout 
rang  out. 

"  Here  is  the  place  I  Here  we  are  I  Ach  !  how  tired 
are  my  arms  with  carrying  the  pail  so  steadily." 

"  And  mine  with  the  basket,  for  it  is  as  heavy  as  if 
it  were  ten  times  its  size." 

"  It  is  not  the  weight  of  the  eggs,"  said  Hans,  with  a 
long  sigh,  as  he  deposited  his  burden  on  the  soft  moss  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  "  It  is  the  terrible  anxiety  lest  they 
should  get  broken." 

"Thou  hast  been  a  good,  careful  boy  to-day,"  said 
Christel,  putting  down  her  own  heavy  basket  and  giving 
a  gentle  pull  to  the  new  jacket,  which  was  a  Httle  awry. 
"  Now,  who  will  find  sticks  for  the  fire  ?  Ludwig,  thou 
shalt  get  some  dry  moss,  and  Hans  and  Liesel  shall  fetch 
the  twigs  and  branches.  Hasten,  for  it  is  almost  noon, 
and  the  fether  and  our  friends  will  be  hungry." 

Gottlieb  had  wandered  away  to  where  ^rtel  stood,  a 
little  apart  firom  Klaus  and  Heinrich,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Christiana,  who  was  too  much  occupied  in 
unpacking  the  baskets  to  look  up  from  her  work  after 
she  had  seen  that  the  child  was  safe.  And  stooping 
brings  the  blood  so  hotly  to  one's  fkce.  Poor  little 
Christel  I 

"  I  Uke  you,"  Gottlieb  said,  reaching  his  hand  up  into 
Bartel's.  "Will  you  not  come  to  every  birthday  feast 
with  us  ?" 

"I  am  not  always  here,"  Reinhardt  answered,  seat- 
ing himself  and  drawing  the  boy  toward  him.  "  But  I 
will  come  to  any  feast  when  I  am  here.  Do  you  cele- 
brate all  the  birthdays  with  a  wood-feast  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Grottlieb,  with  a  serious  air.  "  Only  the- 
dead  mother's — she  is  dead,  but  yet  she  is  alive.  I  can- 
not understand  it,  but  Christel  says  it  is  so,  and  she 
knows.  She  could  explain  it  to  you.  We  have  no  mother 
here — the  dear  God  has  taken  her  into  the  blue  skies. 
But  at  night,  when  the  stars  shine,  out  of  one  of  them 
the  mother  looks  down  at  us  and  sees  if  we  are  good, 
and  we  kiss  our  hands  to  our  mother-star  whenever  it 
shines ;  we  kiss  our  hands  and  say,  '  We  greet  thee  I' 
Christel  taught  us  to  do  it.  She  is  our  little  mother 
now." 

"  Thou  dost  love  her  very  much,  this  sister  Christel  ?" 
Bartel  asked. 

"  Oh !  yes.  Such  a  dear  Christel !  Look  now  at  her. 
Is  she  not  dear,  with  so  rosy  a  face  and  a  smile  so  sweet  ? 
You  have  also  a  rosy  face,"  the  child  added,  lifting  a 
fat  finger  tentatively  toward  the  admired  beard.  Ithein- 
hardt's  cheeks  indeed  showed  a  bright  ffush  through  the 
tanned  skin.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  Christel 
suddenly  called : 

"  Gottlieb,  come  here  I  Thou  must  help  me  a  little," 
And  in  a  moment  the  other  children  came  running  with 
the  moss  and  twigs,  and  the  men  built  a  great  fire,  over 
.which  Christel  proceeded  to  cook  the  dinner.    It  was 
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not  long  cooking,  and  when  it  was  ready  they  all  sat 
down  on  the  moss  to  enjoy  it.  Gottlieb  had  returned  to 
his  post  by  Eeinhardt  and  Liesel  had  followed  him. 

How  cool  it  was ;  how  grateful  the  forest  air,  and 
how  fragrant  the  spicy  forest  odors  I  There  were  wild 
flowers  all  about,  and  aromatic  shrubs.  But  the  chil- 
dren thought  black  bread  and  liver-sausage  far  better 
than  flowers  and  fragrance.  The  little  mouths  were 
80  full  that  the  little  tongues  were  perforce  hushed. 
There  were  three  groups,  a  little  separated ;  Klaus  and 
Heiniich ;  then  Christiana  with  Hans  and  Ludwig ;  then 
Bartel  with  the  other  two  children.  An  exclamation 
burst  presently  from  the  farther  group. 

"  Donnerwetter  I"  cried  Klaus.  "  I  have  burned  my 
tongue  with  this  so  delicious  coffee  1" 

"Dost  thou  hear,  Liesel?"  Gottlieb  asked.  "Herr 
Klaus  has  said  *  Donnerwetter. '  Christel  has  told  me  it 
is  wicked  to  say." 

"He  says  it  because  he  is  not  married,"  Leisel  ex- 
plained, with  much  gravity.  "  It  is  very  bad  for  a  man 
not  to  be  married.  He  falls  into  such  habits  !  .  .  .  the 
Frau  Pastoria  has  told  me." 

"But  I  am  not  married,  either,"  Gottlieb  rejoined, 
after  a  pause.     "  I  might  then  say  it,  too." 

"Thou  silly  child  I"  exclaimed  the  older  Liesel. 
"  Thou  are  but  a  baby  I  And  besides,  dost  thou  not  be- 
lieve that  Christel  knows  all  that  we  must  do,  and  all 
that  we  must  not  do,  also  ?" 

"  Ach,  j'es,"  said  Gottleib  contentedly,  and  then 
turning  to  Bartel  he  added  :  "  You  do  not  say  it,  so  I 
will  not,  even  when  I  am  a  man  and  not  married." 

Reinhardt  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
being  made  a  model  for  youth.  There  were  various  ex- 
pressions of  stronger  import  than  Klaus'  simple-hearted 
outbreak,  which  occurred  to  him  as  neither  unusual  nor 
unaccustomed.  They  relieved  the  mind  on  occasion  of 
a  stumble  on  a  rough  road  or  in  the  case  of  refractory 
beasts.  Christiana,  it  seemed,  disapproved  of  the  unob- 
trusive "  Donnerwetter. " 

"  What  a  good  little  girl  she  is,"  he  thought.  He  had 
known  many ;  the  black-eyed,  saucy  young  women 
who  sold  carvings  and  pictures  to  the  tourists;  the 
daughters  and  sisters  6f  the  other  guides,  good  climbers 
all  of  them,  and  of  the  utmost  independence  ;  he  even 
knew  a  very  pretty  girl  who  danced  at  a  small  theatre 
in  one  of  the  minor  Bavarian  towns ;  but  Chiistiana,  so 
simple,  so  loving,  thinking  only  of  the  care  and  comfort 
of  the  children,  chased  these  figures  away  as  if  she  had 
been  the  sun  and  they  mists.  And  as  yet  he  had  only 
spoken  to  her  once. 

But  on  the  way  home  he  walked  beside  her,  carrying 
the  weary  Gottlieb,  and  he  made  several  not  very  note- 
worthy remarks.  He  said  that  the  walk  through  the 
woods  at  sunset  was  very  beautiful ;  he  asked  if  she 
ever  went  out  in  the  evening ;  perhaps  she  sometimes 
took  the  children  for  a  stroll ;  he  said,  oh,  no,  that  Gott- 
lieb was  not  at  all  heavy,  and  that  he  was  a  dear  child, 
and  how  fond  he  was  of  his  sister  Christiana,  and  how 
happy  a  thing  affection  was,  and  that  he  (Bartel)  had 
no  kindred,  but  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  these  re- 
marks being  interspersed  with  rather  long  pauses,  broken 
only  by  Gottlieb's  calm,  infantile  snoring.  At  their  end 
Farmer  Heinrich's  house  was  reached  and  the  sleepy 
children  were  marshaled  in-doors  by  Christel. 

"  Come  often  and  drink  a  mug  of  beer  with  me,  friend 
Bartel,"  the  farmer  said  at  parting.  "Christel  will 
draw  it  for  us  at  any  hour." 

Reinhardt  replied  with  a  good  deal  of  cordiality  to  the 
worthy  man's  hospitable  invitation  as  he  said  "  Good- 
night" and  went  off  with  Klaus  to  the  inn. 


Christel  drew  the  beer  the  next  morning.  Bartel 
came  to  talk  over  the  crops  with  the  farmer  and  to  bring 
much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  different 
growths  of  other  portions  of  the  country.  He  came  the 
following  afternoon,  at  Heinrich's  request,  to  fetch  a 
walking-stick  which  he  had  himself  cut,  and  mounted 
with  a  chamois'  hoof.  Christiana  drew  the  beer  and 
then  went  to  look  to  the  children,  the  garden,  the  din- 
ner, the  housework.  Such  a  busy  little  girl  I  The  far- 
mer said  warmly  : 

"  It  is  long  since  I  have  met  such  a  young  man,  friend 
Bartel.  You  stay  here  but  a  week.  I  pray  you  come 
every  afternoon,  if  you  have  time,  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  you,  and  drinking  with  you. 
You  drink  well,  my  friend." 

Reinhardt  used  to  come,  accordingly,  about  three 
o'clock  each  day  and  sit  for  an  hour  or  so  on  the  porch. 
To  Christel,  bringing  the  beer,  he  said, "  Good-day,  Frau- 
lein,"  and  she  responded,  "  Gk}od-day,  Herr  Reinhardt," 
and  went  away. 

But  the  night  after  the  birthday  feast,  as  She  was  car- 
rying a  pail  of  milk  across  the  fields  to  a  neighbor  (the 
children  being  safe  in  bed),  Bartel  had  overtaken  her 
and  had  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  with  her. 
"Fraulein  Christiana,"  he  had  called  her.  The  next 
night  he  had  come  through  the  garden  where  she  was 
looking  at  her  lettuce  beds,  and  had  whispered  for  an 
hour  to  Fraulein  Christel.  And  two  nights  later — Hein- 
rich  being  gone  to  the  inn  at  Klaus'  invitation — he 
came  to  the  porch  where  the  girl  was  sitting  thinking — 
of  what,  I  wonder  ?  He  began  to  tell  her  of  his  work, 
of  its  weariness,  of  its  loneliness,  of  its  danger.  At  the 
last  word  Christel  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

"  You  fear  for  me  ?"  he  asked.  He  put  his  arm  about 
her  to  re-assure  her.  "  Little  Christel,"  he  said,  "  may 
I  tell  thee  something  ?  I  love  thee  so  dearly.  It  is  so 
lonely  in  the  mountains ;  I  have  no  home ;  wilt  thou  not 
come  and  make  one  for  me  ?" 

Christiana's  crimson  cheek  was  so  close  to  his  rough, 
weather-beaten  face. 

"  Thou  art  so  gentle  with  the  children ;  thou  art  so 
good  to  them.     Thou  wilt  be  kind  to  me  ?" 

"  Ach  I"  she  said.  "  How  can  I  leave  the  little  ones? 
Liesel,  who  is  oldest,  is  but  eleven." 

"  But  I  will  wait  I"  cried  Bartel.  "  May  I  wait,  my 
dear  one  ?" 

"In  five  years,"  said  Christel  simply,  "she  might 
take  the  care.     If  you  would  be  willing" — 

"  *  If  you  would  be  willing  ?'  " 

"If  thou  wouldst  be  willing,"  she  repeated,  her  face 
aflame  even  imder  the  paUor-lending  moonlight. 

Reinhardt  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again. 

"  I  will  wait  for  thee  as  long  as  thou  wilt,"  he  said. 
"  Tliou  wilt  wait  so  long  for  me  ?  Thou  wilt  not 
weary  ?" 

"I  cannot  weary  of  such  waiting,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  clear,  trusting  eyes.  "And 
five  years  is  so  short  a  time.  But  as  yet  we  shall  say 
nothing  about  it.  It  would,  perhaps,  trouble  the  father 
to  think  of  my  leaving  him." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  then,  if  thou  wilt,"  Reinhardt  an- 
swered.    Then  he  kissed  her  once  more. 

And  the  next  day  he  came  to  talk  with  the  farmer, 
and  Christiana  brought  the  beer,  and  he  said,  "  Good- 
day,  Fraulein,"  to  which  she  replied,  "  Good-day,  Herr 
Reinhardt,"  and  went  away  to  the  children.  In  a  week 
he  had  gone. 

Oh  I  how  happy  Christiana  was  I  The  children  could 
not  love  her  enough. 
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"Thou  sweetest  sister,"  they  said,  "thou  art  more 
and  more  kind  to  us.     Thou  art  truly  an  earth-angel." 

Heinrich  said  tenderly  :  "  My  little  daughter  is  more 
willing  every  day."- 

.    And  Klaus  :  "  Christel  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand.  Would 
that  I  had  such  a  daughter  I" 

Christiana  was  saying:  "In  five  years.  So  short  a 
time  !  Why,  it  is  already  three  months  since  he  went 
away."    At  twenty,  time  does  not  loiter. 

She  received  no  word  from  Eeinhardt.  It  would  have 
attracted  too  much  notice  had  he  written  to  her  ;  and, 
in  truth,  his  hands  were  more  accustomed  to  managing 
a  mountain-staff  than  a  pen.  But  Klaus  had  taken  an- 
other of  his  journeys  and  had  brought  the  news  that 
Reinhardt  was  doing  well  and  had  sent  many  remem- 
brances. 

So  the  winter  passed  by,  and  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  roving  Klaus  set  forth  again  on 
his  travels. 

Christiana  was  standing  beside  her  father  on  the  porch 
when,  late  one  afternoon,  they  saw  his  short  figure 
coming  toward  them. 


"Greetings,  neighbor!"  the  farmer  called  out,  as  he 
drew  near.     "  What  tidings  bring  you  ?" 

"Sad  news,  former,  sad  news,"  Klaus  answered. 
"  Young  Bartel  is  dead.  He  fell  from  a  cliff  a  month 
ago  and  was  killed  instantly." 

"So,"  said  the  former  gravely.  "A  fine,  promising 
young  man.  Thou  hast  not  forgotten  him,  Christel  ? 
He  went  with  us  to  our  birthday  feast.  His  parents  are 
happily  dead.  He  leaves  no  one  to  mourn  for  him.  It 
is  well.  It  would  otherwise  be  a  terrible  sorrow  for 
some  heart."* 

"Christel!  Christel!  little  mother!"  the  children 
called  from  within.  "  We  are  so  hungry  and  the  supper 
is  waiting.  Wilt  thou  not  come  in  and  cut  us  some 
bread?" 

She  turned  and  went  in  the  house.  The  brothers  and 
sister  were  already  seated,  and  the  loaf  stood  on  the 
table.  She  took  up  the  broad  knife  and  began  to  cut  a 
slice. 

"How  long  is  life!"  she  said  with  a  sigh  that  was 
almost  a  sob.  She  looked  at  the  little  eager,  trusting 
foces.    "And  I  have  yet  much  to  do,"  she  added. 

Ella  Hbath. 
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"The  question  of  getting  up  stairs,"  said  Jack,  as 
they  continued  the  study  of  the  one-story  plan,  "is  at 
least  an  interesting  one.  It  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  modem  dwelling  houses,  even 
in  the  country,  where  the  cost  of  the  land  actually  covered 
by  the  house  is  of  no  consequence,  must  be  two  stories 
at  least  above  the  basement ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this 
principle  in  the  evolution  of  domestic  habitations  is 
well  established.  Between  the  aboriginal  wigwam, 
whose  first  and  only  floor  is  the  bare  earth  itself,  and 
the  '  high-basement-four-story -and-French-roof '  style, 
there  is  somewhere  the  happy  medium  which  our  blessed 
posterity — blessed  in  having  had  such  wise  ancestors — 
will  universally  adopt  as  the  fittest  survivor  of  our  un- 
counted fashions.  I  fancy  it  will  be  much  nearer  to  this 
one-story  house,  with  the  high  basement  and  big  attic, 
than  to  the  seven-story  mansard  with  sub-cellar  for  fuel 
and  furnace.  Still  the  tendency  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  upward.  Our  grandfathers  preferred  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  floor  ;  we  should  expect  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  burglars  or  malaria  if  we  ventured  to  close 
our  eyes  witliin  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  Our  city  cousins 
like  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  high.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances building  a  one-story  house  would  be  likely 
to  prove  a  flying — not  in  the  face  of  Providence,  but, 
what  is  reckoned  more  dangerous  and  discreditable — 
flying  in  the  face  of  custom.  Humility  isn't  popular  in 
the  matter  of  house  building." 

"  I  am  not  a&aid  of  custom,  and  have  no  objection  to 
a  reasonable  humility,"  said  Jill,  "but  I  never  once 
thought  of  burglars.  If  a  house  has  but  one  floor  I 
think  that  should  be  so  for  from  the  ground  as  to  be 
practically  a  *  second  '  floor.  The  main  point  is  to  have 
all  the  family  rooms  on  one  level." 

"Thatis,  a*flat.'" 

"  Yes,  one  flat ;  not  a  pile  of  flats  one  above  another, 
as  they  are  built  in  cities,  but  one  large  flat  raised  high 
enough  to  be  entirely  removed  firom  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  to  give  a  pleasant  sense  of  security  from  outside 


intrusion  and  to  afford  convenient  outlooks  from  the 
windows.  One  or  two  guest  rooms,  that  are  not  often 
used,  might  be  on  a  second  floor,  under  the  roof,  if  there 
is  space  enough." 

"  But  this  plan  has  the  servants'  chambers,  the  kitchen 
and  the  store  closets  all  in  the  roof.  Isn't  that  rather 
overdoing  the  matter  ?" 
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'^  Better  in  the  attic  than  in  the  basement.  It  is 
light,  dry  and  '  airy.'  There  is  no  danger  that  the  odors 
of  cooking  will  come  down,  and  as  for  the  extra  trouble, 
A  well-arranged  elevator  will  take  supplies  from  the  base- 
ment up  twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  kitchen,  store- 
rooms and  pantries  as  easily  as  they  could  be  taken  the 
usual  distances  horizontally.  In  brief,  a  kitchen  above 
the  dining-room  is  at  worst  no  more  'inconvenient' 
than  below  it.  Of  course,  there  must  be  stairs  even  in 
a  one-stor}'  house,  but  they  would  not  be  in  constant  use. 
Instead  of  living  edgewise,  so  to  speak,  we  should  be 
spread  out  flatwise.  We  could  climb  when  we  chose, 
but  should  not  of  necessity  be  forever  climbing.  Yes,  I 
like  this  plan  exceedingly,  not  alone  for  its  one  principal 
floor,  but  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  for  the  '  rotunda ' 
arrangement ;  one  large  central  apartment  for  any  and 
all  purposes,  out  of  which  the  rooms  for  more  special  and 
private  uses  should  open.  Indeed,  I  don't  see  how  a  very 
large  house  can  be  built  in  any  other  way  without  leav- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  as  useless  for  do- 
mestic as  Central  Africa  is  for  political  purposes.  With 
this  arrangement  the  central  keeping-room,  lighted  from 
above,  may  be  as  large  as  a  circus  tent,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding cells  will  be  amply  supplied  with  light  and  air 
from  the  outside  walls." 

"According  to  Aunt  Melville's  enthusiastic  account, 
the  construction  of  the  house  is  but  little  less  than  mar- 
velous. '  The  high  walls  of  the  basement  are  built  of 
those  native,  weather-stained  and  lichen-covered  boul-' 
ders,  the  walls  above  being  of  a  material  hitherto  un- 
known to  builders.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it  when  I 
tell  you  they  are  nothing  else  than  the  waste  rubbish 
from  brickyards,  the  rejected  accumulations  of  years — 
not  by  any  means  the  unbumed,  but  the  overbumed, 
the  hard,  flinty,  molten,  misshapen  and  highly  colored 
ma.sses  of  burned  clay  which  indeed  refused  to  be  con- 
sumed, but  have  been  twisted  into  shapeless  blocks  by 
the  fervent  heat.  Of  course,  with  such  unconventional 
materials  for  the  main  waUs  it  would  be  a  silly  aflfecta- 
tion  to  embellish  the  exterior  of  the  house  with  elabo- 
rate mouldings  or  ornamental  wood-work,  and  the  visible 
details  are  therefore  plain  to  the  verge  of  poverty.  But 
as  men  of  great  genius  can  disregard  the  trifling  for- 
malities of  society,  so  there  are  no  architectural  rules 
which  this  house  is  obliged  to  respect.'  " 

"That  suits  me  perfectly,"  said  .Tack;  "but  I  am 
amazed  at  Aunt  Melville.  Never  before  did  she  make 
jBuch  a  concession  even  to  great  genius.    IJ^ever  before 


have  I  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  her ;  but  the  convic- 
tion has  grown  upon  me  of  late  that  the  new  house  is  in 
danger  of  being  too  much  like  other  houses.  If  a  fellow 
is  ^eally  going  in  for  reform,  I  like  to  have  him  go  the 
whole  figure.  What  do  you  say  to  beginning  anew  and 
building  such  a  house  as  no  mortal  ever  built  before — 
something  to  make  everybody  wonder  what  manner  of 
people  they  are  who  live  in  such  a  habitation — some- 
thing to  convince  our  neighbors  that  we  are  no  weak- 
minded  time-servers,  but  are  able  to  be  an  architectural 
as  well  as  domestic  law  unto  ourselves — something  to 
make  them  stop  and  stare — a  sort  of  local  .Greenwich 
from  which  the  community  will  reckon  their  longitude — 
'  so  many  miles  from  the  house  that  Jill  built '?  " 

"My  dear,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  a  wife  who  is  not  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  new  doctrine  ?  I  do  like  the  plan  of '  The 
Oaks '  exceedingly,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  spirit 
of  it,  for  its  breadth  and  freedom.  It  seems  to  me  a 
charming  illustration  of  the  true  gospel  of  home  archi- 
tecture. There  is  no  though!  \es8  imitation  of  some- 
thing else  that  suits  another  place  and  another  family. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  owner  tried  to  make  a 
vain  display  for  the  sake  of  ^astonishing  the  natives.' 
He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  built  the  house  to  suit 
his  wants,  using  the  simplest,  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
durable  materials  at  hand  in  the  most  direct  and  un- 
affected manner.  Did  you  notice  in  the  sketch  of  the 
keeping-room  fireplace  the  little  gallery  passing  across 
the  end  of  the  room  above  the  entrance  to  the  sitting- 
room  ?  Probably  you  thought  that  was  built  for  purely 
ornamental  purposes,  but  it  isn't.  It  is  simply  the  walk 
from  the  kitchen  to  another  part  of  the  attic,  which  can 
be  most  conveniently  reached  by  this  interior  bridge. 
Of  course,  it  adds  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
room,  but  it  was  not  made  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  it  is  all  the  more  beautiful  be- 
cause it  was  first  made  to  be  usefril.  There  is  another 
thing  in  this  house,  the  elevator,  which,  queerly  enough, 
we  do  not  often  find  in  houses  of  more  aspiring  habit, 
where  it  would  be  of  even  greater  value.     It  is  amazing 
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to  me  that  housekeepers  will  go  on  tugging  trunks,  coal- 
hods  and  heavy  merchandise  of  all  kinds  up  stairways 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  when  a  simple  me- 
chanical contrivance,  moved  by  water,  or  weights  and 
pulleys,  would  tave  us  tVoiii  all  these  lieiivy  burUeiift- 
Tliink  of  the  IjniiMid  knuckles,  the  trembling  limbs  that 
stagger  along  with  the  upper  end  of  a  Saratogu  '  cottage,' 
the  bmken  jjbistering  at  tlu^  sidew^  the  paper  jKitehed 
with  briglit  new  pieceii  that  look  *  alnio.-^t  worse  "■  tlian 
the  uncovered  renttt,  and  the  ugly  murks  of  pt:r^pirin|t; 
fingerii." 

'*  All  of  whii'li  I  lmv(j  seen  and  a  p;irt  of  wliicb  I  have 
been,'""  said  Jack.  '^  I  intended  Lo  have  a  lift  in  tlius 
hous«j  but  .somehow  it  was  left  out/' 

"Oui-areluteet,"  Jill  continuid,  *^  must  be  in  &  true  ted 


to  arrange  not  only  an  easy  staircase,  but  there  must  be 
a  paneled  wainscot  at  the  side.  We  will  dispense  with 
elegance  in  any  other  quarter,  if  need  be,  in  order  tc 
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have  the  stairs  ample,  strong  and  well  protected.  I  am 
not  over-anxious  to  have  them  ornate,  although  hand- 
some stairs  are  very  charming  if  well  placed ;  like  many 
other  beautiful  things,  they  become  incurably  ugly  when 
too  obtrusive.  The  architect  has  sent  several  designs 
of  balustrades,  from  which  we  are  to  choose,  and  gives 
this  advice  about  the  dimensions :  '  As  you  have  plenty 
of  room,  the  staircase  should  be  four  or  four  and  a^half 
feet  wide,  so  that  two  people  can  easily  walk  over  it 
abreast.  I  have  arranged  to  make  the  steps  twelve 
inches  wide,  besides  the  projection  that  forms  the  finish 
— the  ^'nosing '' — and  six  inches  high  ;  that  is  six  inches 
''  rise  "  and  twelve  inches  "  run."  Some  climbers  think 
this  too  flat,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  certain  situations ;  but 
for  homes,  for  easy,  leisurely  ascent  by  children  and  old 
folks,  I  think  it  better  than  a  steeper  pitch.  All  large 
dwelling-houses,  and  some  small  ones,  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied with  *'  passenger  elevators,"  at  least  from  the  first 
to  the  second  story.  Those  who  take  the  rooms  still 
higher  are  usually  able  to  make  the  ascent  in  the  com- 
mon way.  Such  an  elevator  can  undoubtedly  be  made 
that  will  be  safe  and  economical,  especially  where  there 
is  an  ample  water  supply.'  " 

"  The  safety  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  pro- 
blem," said  Jack ;  "  and  I  can  think  of  no  way  to  over- 
come the  danger  of  walking  off 
the  precipice,  when  the  plat- 
form happens  to  be  at  the 
bottom  but  by  having  the  car 
run  up  an  inclined  plane.  There 
would  be  no  more  danger  of 
falling  down  this  than  down  a 
common  stairway,  and  the  car 
might  be  fixed  so  it  couldn't 
move  up  or  down  faster  than  a 
walk  or  a  slow  trot." 

''Would  you  like  to  experi- 
ment in  the  new  house  ?  You 
may  do  so — at  your  own  ex- 
pense— if  you  will  promise  not 
to  spoil  the  plan.  Among  the 
designs  for  the  stairs  there  is 
one  that  will  be  of  no  service 
to  us,  the  screen  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs;  our  '  reception'  hall 
will  be  separated  from  the 
staircase  hall  by  the  chim- 
ney and  the  curtains  at  the 
sides." 

"I  have  an  idea,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  "a  truly  philanthropic 
one.  You  know  we  are  accu- 
mulating a  large  stock  of  plans, 
to  say  nothing  of  general  infor- 
mation on  architectural  sub- 
jects, which  we  cannot  possibly 
use  ourselves,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  wasted.  Now  you 
know  Bessie  is  pining  for  a 
mission. ' ' 

*' Bessie  has  gone  home." 

"  I  know,  but  she  will  come 
back  if  we  send  for  her  and  tell 
her  that  she  and  Jim  are  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  express  wagon 
on  a  benevolent  expedition  to 
the  heathens — the  uncultured 
domestic  heathens.  We  can 
have  some  of  the  architect's 
letters  printed  in  tract  form  for 


them  to  distribute,  and  they  can  take  along  these  super- 
fluous plans  to  be  appUed  where  they  will  be  most 
efffective.  Take,  for  instance,  this  hall  screen,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  with  the  square  staircase  behind  it.  This 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
square  houses  with  the  hall  running  through  the  middle 
and  the  long  staircase  splitting  the  hall  in  two  length- 
wise. If  Bessie  could  persuade  the  owner  of  a  single 
one  of  these  old  houses  to  take  out  the  straight  and  nar- 
row stairs,  move  them  back,  and,  by  introducing  this 
semblance  of  a  separation,  make  a  reception  liall  of  the 
front  part,  she  would  feel  that  she  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
If  she  could  at  the  same  time  cause  cashmere  shawls 
and  rag  carpets  to  be  hung  as  portieres  in  place  of  doors 
to  the  front  rooms  she  would  be  ready  for  translation." 
JiU  laughed.  *'  I  'm  not  sure,"  said  she,  "  but  this  is 
a  good  field  for  people  of  missionary  proclivities .  Some 
of  these,  old-fashioned  houses  have  far  more  real,  artistic 
excellence  than  those  of  the  later,  transition  periods, 
and  need  but  slight  alterations  to  be  most  satisfactory 
types  of  architectural  beauty  as  well  as  models  of  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Broad,  easy  stairs,  wide  door- 
ways and  generous  windows,  with  ample  porches  and 
piazzas  outside,  would  transform  them  and  make  them 
not  merely  as  good  as  new,  but  vastly  better.     Re- 
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opening  fireplaces  that  have  been  ignominiouRly  bricked 
up  would  be  another  promising  field. " 

"  Oh  I  I  tell  you  my  idea  is  a  capital  one.  I  '11  send 
for  Bess  this  very  day.  They  shall  have  Bob  and  the 
express  wagon  a  week  if  they  want  it.  They  shall  dis- 
pense an  esthetic  gospel  and  accumulate  ancient  bric-a- 
brac  to  their  hearts'  content.  Bessie  will  be  in  ecsta- 
'Cies,  and  Jim  will  be  in  a  helpless  state  of  amazement 
land  admiration.'^ 

"  How  perfectly  absurd,  Jack  I  I  wouldn't  allow 
those  children  to  go  off  on  sudh  an  excursion  for  all  the 
old  houses  in  America.  One  would  think  you  were 
determined  to  have  an  esthetic  sister-in-law  at  all 
hazards." 

"Never  thought  of  such  a  thing  I  But  now  that  you 
suggest  it" — 


"  1  haven't  suggested  it,"  said  Jill  indignantly. 

"Well,  you  put  it  into  my  head  at  all  events,  and 
really  now  it  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  idea.  Jim  is  be- 
hind the  times,  artistically  speaking,  and  needs  to  lx» 
waked  up ;  and  as  for  Bess,  she  would  very  soon  learn 
to  be  careful  how  she  expressed  a  longing  for  the  unat- 
tainable, for  Jim  is  a  practical  fellow,  and  whatever  she 
wanted  he  would  go  for  in  a  twinkling.  Honestly,  Jill, 
it  strikes  me  as  a  first-class  notion,  and  I  'm  glad  you 
suggested  it." 

*'  I  didnH  suggest  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  dread- 
ful thing— I  mean  to  send  them  off  on  another  excur- 
sion. I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  we  might  found  an 
A.  B.  C.  A.  M.  with  the  materials  and  implements  in 
our  possession." 

E.  C.  Oardnbk. 
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Ah  !  Max,  I  miss  the  glory  of  that  garret 
Which  oft  we  looked  at  through  a  purple  haze. 

Like  a  spice-island  in  a  sea  of  claret, 
When  merry  midnights  crowned  the  dear,  dead  days. 

The  low-browed  walls  with  gaudy  playbills  papered, 
That  mocked  the  jolly  sun^s  astonished  ray^ — 

The  blithesome  birds  that  round  their  cages  capered 
And  sang  so  sweetly  in  tlie  dear,  dead  days. 

The  old  machine  at  which  my  Love  sat  sewing, 
And  humming  low  my  favorite  Scottish  lays. 

Till  from  her  bosom  the  full  tune  came  flowing 
And  the  birds  listened,  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 

The  dingy  desk  whereon  I  wrote  wild  stories 
For  trashy  prints,  or  stole  Parisian  plays, 

Dreaming,  sometimes,  of  ti*ue  poetic  glories — 
Butterfly  children  of  the  dear,  dead  days. 

The  ancient  fiddle  that  you  used  to  fondle, 
Pear  Max,  and  make  us  glad  in  sudden  ways, 

With  clamoring  roundelay  and  amorous  rondel— 
Oh  !  you  had  genius  in  the  dear,  dead  days ! 

How  fair  these  things  arise  to  memory's  vision  I 
But,  ah  I  the  sun  departs,  the  shadow  stays ; 

Yet  lingers  something  exquisite,  elysian, 
Divine — i'  the  pathos  of  the  dear,  dead  days. 

Ah  !  Max,  that  shaky  table,  where  so  neatly 
My  Love,  as  cloth,  the  daily  paper  lays  ; 

Then,  while  I  read  the  news,  you  warble  sweetly 
A  grace  for  dinner  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 

Such  trills,  such  tremolos,  to  prelude  a  dinner  ; 

Such  grace-notes,  tricks  a  tender  tenor  plays ! 
Yes,  life  was  golden  ;  yes,  that  poor  bread-winner, 

My  pen,  was  potent  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 

What  songs  we  sauj^  !  What  choruses  tremendous  ! 

Uow  base  a  bass  was  I,  whose  best  gi*een  bays 
Seemed  the  green  baize  at  billiards — pun  stupendous 

As  those  we  roared  at  in  the  dear,  dead  days ! 

I  note  these  trifles  through  a  misty  brightness, 
(Perhaps  the  brightness  of  the  tear  they  raise,) 

And  my  heart  leaps,  yet  lingers  in  its  lightness. 
Like  her  low  laughter  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 


Like  her,  how  soft  and  musical  in  motion. 
With  deep,  dark  eyes  that  blind  the  diamond's  blaze  \ 

How  sweet  she  was  and  worthy  of  devotion 
From  any  poet  of  the  dear,  dead  days  ! 

Musing,  once  more,  before  mine  easel  olden, 
I  paint  the  **  fancy  work  "  that  never  pays — 

Auroral  gleams  of  roses  turning  golden. 
My  dreams  of  color  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 

Across  my  tints  her  graceful  shadow  stealetli : 

I  leave  my  work  a  little  while  to  gaze 
On  the  new  chaiTns  which  every  step  revealetli — 

Oh  !  vital  music  of  my  dear,  dead  days  I 

She  stands  beside  me — she,  my  living  picture, 
Needing  no  frame  to  gain  the  meed  of  praise  : 

What  artist  on  such  curves  could  pass  one  stricture — 
Oh  !  dreamy  beauty  of  my  dear,  dead  days  ! 

She  stands  beside  me  with  the  sun's  caresses 
On  the  red  gold  tliat  down  her  bosom  strays  : 

Oh  !  sunset  kisses  upon  auburn  tresses, 

Ye  seemed  God's  blessing  on  the  dear,  dead  days  I 

But  now  the  lonely  night  around  me  darkens 
And  silence  my  sad  spirit  softly  sways  ; 

Till,  with  all  discord  hushed,  it  humbly  hearkens 
For  faintest  echoes  of  those  dear,  dead  days. 

Ah  !  Max,  lost  friend,  if  then  this  heart  had  broken 

In  one  vast  wave  of  sorrowful  amaze. 
Over  my  gi*ave  you  would  have  placed  a  token 

Of  our  fair  friendship  m  the  dear,  dead  days. 

But  now  your  face  with  ledger-lines  is  wrinkled  ; 

The  curse  of  Gold  upon  you  heavily  weighs ; 
Like  coppers  are  the  splendid  eyes  that  twinkled 

With  happiest  humors  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 

Ah  !  Max,  your  change  would  be  sufficient  sorrow 
But  that  a  deeper  grief  my  soul  dismays  : 

The  heavy  doubt  if  Death  will  have  a  morrow 
And  I  my  darling  of  the  dear,  dead  days. 

O  Sacred  Love,  how  could  she  fade  so  quickly — 
Like  a  fair  fruit-tree  ere  its  top  displays 

One  blossom — Ah  !  the  raindrops  fell  too  thickly 
On  our  young  garden  in  the  dear,  dead  days. 


Oh !  Love,  sweet  Love,  my  first,  last,  only  treasure  ! 

Will  she  not  send  me  ere  my  faith  decays 
A  single  smile,  that  I  beyond  the  azure 

May  see  heaven  dawn  for  all  our  dear,  dead  days? 


HENKY   ArSTIH. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— CONTINUED. 

Atteb  a  time,  however,  the  Master  of  Sturmhold 
became  again  preoccupied  and  moody.  He  ceased  to 
take  any  part  in  the  children's  sports,  and,  indeed,  be- 
came apparently  almost  oblivious  to  their  existence. 
Hilda,  iLsed  to  such  moods,  after  vainly  trying  to  divert 
her  father  from  them,  gave  her  attention  still  more  to 
Martin,  who,  after  a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  wonder  at 
the  changed  demeanor  of  the  man  who  had  captivated 
his  fancy  so  completely,  became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
the  twain  almost  forgot  his  existence  for  days  together. 

With  many  misgivings,  Mrs.  Kortright  invited  Cap- 
tain Hargrove  and  the  two  children  to  share  the  Christ- 
inas dinner  at  Paradise  Bay,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  invitation  was  accepted.  It  was  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  calendar  of  the  two  young  Uves.  They  went 
in  the  crisp  brightness  of  a  winter  morning.  All  day 
long,  after  their  arrival,  the  hero-boy  showed  the  won- 
dering girl  the  scenes  of  his  early  achievements.  The 
great  red  bam  with  its  dark  corners,  dim  passages, 
great  mows  and  cobwebbed  roof,  decorated  with  the 
mud-daubed  homes  of  sunmier  swallows,  was  explored 
from  purline  to  basement.  The  broken  arm,  grown  well 
and  strong,  was  quite  forgotten  by  the  boy,  who  was 
only  preserved  from  even  more  serious  injury  by  the  fate 
that  watches  over  boys ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  girl  who  beheld  his  ex- 
ploits. She  held  her  breath  in  terror  at  his  daring 
familiarity  with  the  horses,  oxen  and  cows.  The  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  climbed  the  ladder,  walked  the 
great  beam  and  took  a  flying  leap  of  a  dozen  feet  down 
upon  the  cut  side  of  the  haymow,  not  only  commanded 
her  admiration  but  awakened  her  amazement.  Sturm- 
hold  sank  into  insigniflcance  beside  this  silent  play- 
house of  the  sturdy  boy  whom  she  was  daily  coming  to 
regard  as  a  hero  of  more  than  knightly  mettle. 

Within  the  house  a  diflerent  scene  was  enacted.  From 
early  morning  a  fire  had  been  burning  in  the  parlor — 
tliat  strangely  isolated  portion  of  the  American  farm- 
house of  a  generation  ago  which  was  never  used  except 
on  great  occasions,  and,  with  its  inseparable  parlor-bed- 
room, was  sacred  to  company,  consumption  and  death. 
Fortunately,  the  physician  had  been  informed  of  the  in- 
tended festivity,  and  had  enjoined  that  a  fire  should  be 
kept  burning  in  this  prohibited  sanctuary  all  the  pre- 
vious day.  His  injunction  had  been  strictly  fulfilled,  and 
before  the  Captain's  arrival  the  Squire  had  been  installed 
in  this  spare-room  to  entertain  the  visitor  until  the 
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dinner  hour,  which,  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  visitor,  was  put  at  three  o'clock,  thus 
splitting  the  difference  between  the  dinner  hour  of  the 
farm-house  and  that  of  the  mansion.  During  this  time 
the  mysteries  of  housewifery  demanded  the  attentioh 
of  Mrs.  Kortright,  and  the  two  men  were  left  to  them- 
selves. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast.  The  Squire, 
thin  and  pallid  from  his  two  months  of  suffering,  occu- 
pied the  plain  chintz-covered  sofa.  His  beard  had  not 
been  cut  since  his  illness,  and  formed  a  grizzly  stubble 
over  his  chin.  His  hands  were  white  and  skinny  and 
the  left  seemed  drawn  and  weak.  One  leg  was  flexed  and 
the  toes  incurved  by  the  force  of  the  disease  that  had 
racked  his  frame  and  only  spared  his  life  at  price  of  his 
activity.  It  was  a  heavy  ransom  for  a  man  of  his  stir- 
ring habit  to  pay  for  the  bare  privilege  of  existence.  He 
was  beyond  danger — at  least  the  physician  thought  so — 
but  he  was  rigorously  commanded  not  to  venture  beyond 
the  threshold  until  the  summer  sunshine  had  opened  the 
doors  and  equalized  the  temperature  within  and  without. 
Even  then  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  walk  erect 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  stafi*  again.  He  would  live — v-on- 
fined  to  a  chair,  hobbling  about  on  crutches  or  chained 
to  a  staff— a  life  that  had  Uttle  charm  to  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  bid  defiance  to  nature,  whose 
strength  had  been  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  the  boast 
of  his  manhood.  He  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  lot  as  he 
saw  Captain  Hargrove,  in  the  glory  of  his  prime,  broad- 
chested,  round,  full-hmbed  ;  a  flush  upon  his  dark  cheek  ; 
his  eye  full  of  fire  and  his  step  firm  and  elastic  with 
something  of  the  tendency  to  "brace"  which  is  almost 
always  perceptible  in  the  walk  of  one  accustomed  to  a 
sea-faring  life.  It  was  with  something  of  envy,  there- 
fore, that  he  said  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Kortright  had  with- 
drawn : 

''I'm  afraid  ye '11  find  me  mighty  dull  company.  Cap- 
tain." 

''On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Captain,  "a  chat  with 
you  is  just  what  I  would  have  chosen  had  it  been  left 
for  me  to  say  how  I  would  like  to  pass  the  day." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  Captain,"  said  the 
Squire,  not  without  surprise,  -yet  evidently  pleased  at 
this  hearty  speech,  "but  it  will  be  hard  to  make  mo 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  been  upon  his  back  for  two 
months  with  this  miserable  pain  racking  him  most  all 
the  time,  can  be  very  good  company  for  any  one." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Hargrove,  as  he  seated  himself  in 
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a  large  rocking-chair  near  the  fire,  ^^  this  is  one  of 
the  very  reasons  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  If  you 
were  well  and  busy  you  would  have  no  time  to  think  of 
what  I  want  most  to  say,  and  perhaps  I  might  not 
care  about  trusting  you  either." 

^'  If  it's  that  woman  Lida  you  are  referring  to,  Cap- 
tain, I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  don't  know  any 
thing  more  about  her  than  you  do." 

^^  Nor  half  as  much,  Mr.  Kortright.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that,  and  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  fact, 
too." 

''How  so?" 

''No  matter.  She  has  no  connection  with  what  I 
wish  to  speak  of  now,  at  least  not  directly,  and  it  won't 
pay  to  spend  time  in  discussing  her." 

"Well,  just  as  you  please,"  said  Kortright,  evidently 
not  pleased  himself  that  the  other  did  not  intend  to 
pursue  the  topic  he  had  introduced. 

"  Not  that  I  would  be  unwilling  to  tell  you  all  I  know 
of  her,  but  the  story  is  a  long  one,  and  I  hardly  feel  like 
undertaking  it  to-day." 

"  I  'spect  not,"  said  the  other,  with  a  caustic  dryness 
of  tone  that  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  visitor, 
who  laughed  quietly  as  he  said  : 

"  Queer,  isn't  it,  that  a  man  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  because  of  his  good  deeds,  while  perhaps  his 
evil  ones  bring  him  only  respect  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  'bout  that,"  began  Kortright  argu- 
mentatively. 

"  Nor  I,  as  a  rule,"  interrupted  Hargrove  ;  "  neither 
do  I  care  whether  it  is  generally  true  or  not.  I  was 
only  speaking  of  my  own  case.  I  never  thought  of  it  till 
lately.  Somehow,  since  your  boy  has  been  with  us  I  seem 
to  myself  like  one  just  wakened  out  of  a  long  sleep." 

"  I  hope  he  hasn't  disturbed  ye,"  said  Kortright,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Disturbed  me  ?  Oh,  no  ;  he  fits  in  as  if  he  had  been 
the  missing  link  between  Sturmhold  and  the  world." 

"  Martin  is  a  good  boy." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  Hargrove,  "  that  is  just  what  my 
Hilda  is  always  saying.  By  the  way.  Squire,  it  is  mar- 
velous how  those  two  children  seem  to  suit  each  other. 
They  haven't  found  a  point  of  difference  yet,  and  seem 
to  grow  fonder  of  each  other  every  day." 

"  I'm  glad  on't,  Captain.  The  little  girl  must  have 
had  a  lonesome  life  afore  he  come." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  did  ;  though  I  never  thought  of 
it.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Kortright,"  he  added  solemnly, 
"  I  have  had  a  burden  to  bear  ever  since  her  birth  which 
no  one  could  share  with  me,  and  which  has  lefl  me  very 
little  opportunity  for  other  things." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  as  Hargrove  paused,  not  be- 
cause he  meant  to  assent  to  what  had  been  said  but 
because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  say. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  or  some  other  good  man  all 
about  it,  but  I  can't.  That's  the  trouble  of  the  matter. 
I  undertook  to  do  a  good  thing — at  least  I  thought  it  was 
good  and  kind,  but  it  has  brought  a  heap  of  sorrow  and 
misunderstanding.  There's  that  girl  Lida,  now  ;  I  set 
her  free,  gave  her  a  home,  and  shut  all  society  out  of 
my  house  that  she  might  be  undisturbed,  and  now  am 
regarded  with  horror  throughout  the  valley  here,  be- 
cause she  ran  away." 

"There's  some  feeling  about  it,  certainly,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  Feeling  I  Bluebeard  was  an  amiable  man  in  com- 
parison with  me,  taking  my  neighbors'  estimate." 

The  master  of  Sturmhold  laughed  pleasantly  as  he 
spoke,  as  though  the  neighbors'  opinion  of  him  was  not 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  afler  all. 


"  Well,  he  continued,  "  the  girl  Lida  made  me  a  deal 
of  trouble  when  she  left,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  trouble 
she  had  made  by  staying.  I  hardly  realized  it  before ; 
but  when  she  was  gone  and  your  boy  came,  I  seemed  to 
have  lost  a  load  that  had  been  on  my  shoulders  so  long^ 
that  I  liad  almost  forgotten  how  it  bent  me  down." 

"  I  confess,  Captain,"  said  Kortright,  "  I  can't  under- 
stand the  matter,  an'  as  you  don't  seem  inclined  to  tell 
me  all  about  it,  perhaps  ye^d  better  not  say  anything  at 
all,  an'  so  not  start  my  curiosity." 

"  I've  no  fear  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Hargrove.  "  If 
it  was  my  secret  I'd  tell  it  in  a  minute,  but  it  concerns 
every  one  else  whom  it  touches  more  nearly  than  it 
does  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  the  only  one  that  knows  the 
whole  of  it." 

"That  must  be  unpleasant,  anyhow." 

"  Unpleasant !  It  has  made  me  a  hermit  and  built  a 
cave  about  me.  No  wonder  Hilda  was  lonesome,  as  you 
say.  I  never  thought,  when  I  undertook  this  job,  that 
she  would  come  to  need  anybody  but  a  nurse.  In  fiict, 
I  didn't  think  of  anything." 

"  That's  the  way  mostly  with  what  folks  go  into  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  present  minute,"  said  the  elder  man 
severely. 

"  Oh,  but  I  didn't  go  into  this,  Squire,  at  all.  It  just 
spread  itself  over  me  without  so  much  as  saying  '  by 
your  leave.'  I  wasn't  even  indiscreet,  except  in  picking 
up  a  load  heavier  than  I  could  carry." 

"See  here.  Captain,"  said  the  Squire  energetically, 
"you  and  I  ain't  much  more'n  strangers,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  plainly  that  I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter  that  you're  referrin'  to.  I'm  just  as 
sure  as  that  I'm  lyin'  here  that  it's  somethin'  growin' 
out  of  Slavery,  and  I  don't  want  the  responsibility  of 
carryin'  any  of  its  sins." 

"  There's  where  you're  wrong.  Squire,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  touch  of  triumph  in  his  voice.  "  All  the 
trouble  in  this  case  has  come  from  liberty  instead  of 
slavery.  There  would  have  been  no  burden  on  my  back 
if  I  had  not  tried  to  make  a  slave  happy  by  giving  her 
freedom." 

"  Aye,  that  is  your  logic,"  said  Kortright  almost  bit- 
terly, "  because  a  day  of  freedom  does  not  heal  the  evil 
of  generations  of  slavery,  you  say  it  causes  the  ills  it 
only  drags  out  into  the  light  of  day  so  that  they  can  be 
seen." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  responded  Hargrove  curt- 
ly. "I  believe  that  negro  slavery  is  a  better  thing  than 
negro  liberty.  Abstractly,  I  dislike  Slavery  as  much  as 
you  or  any  one  else.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
one  country  and  another,  and  honestly  wish  we  had 
never  had  it  here.  But  then  I  should  want  to  be  rid  of 
the  African,  too." 

"He  wouldn't  be  here  if  he  hadn't  been  brougnt," 
said  the  other  significantly,  watching  Hargrove  keenly 
as  he  spoke. 

"True,"  said  Hargrove  carelessly,  "but  here  he  is, 
and  here  he  is  likely  to  stay.  The  only  question — if  it 
is  a  question — is  hmo  he  shall  stay." 

"He  can't  stay  here  much  longer  as  a  slave,  that's 
certain." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  think  so.  A  few  fanatics 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  slavery  has  grown 
stronger  every  year  since  the  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

"  The  steeple's  kept  gittin'  higher,  that's  a  fact ;  but 
how  about  the  underpinnin'  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  but  it  stands  on  just  as  good  a  founda- 
tion as  the  government  itself." 

"  That  may  be— that  may  be,"  meditatively. 
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*^  If  the  govemmeut  stands  I  donU  see  how  slavery 
can  help  standing  with  it.  That  is  my  view,  Squire, 
candidly.  I  wish  we  had  never  had  slavery,  nor  the 
negro,  either ;  but  having  the  negro,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  get  along  without  slavery.  I  hope  you  understand 
me." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  do,"  said  Kortright,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow  and  looking  at  the  other  with  eyes  that 
burned  like  live  coals  in  the  ashen  pallor  of  his  face, 
"  and  1  want  you  to  understand  me,  too.  If  we've  got 
to  have  slavery  in  order  to  save  the  nation,  I  don't  see 
any  use  in  savin'  on't.  I'm  sorry,  myself,  that  the  negro 
is  in  the  country,  but  bein'  here  I'd  rather  try  to  get 
along  with  him  as  a  free  man  than  see  the  country  go 
on  heapin'  up  wrong,  year  after  year,  by  the  wholesale, 
as  we  are  doin'  now." 

*'  Well,"  laughed  Hargrove,  '*  there's  no  mistaking 
that.  You  would  rather  the  country  should  perish  than 
slavery  live." 

"  I  would  rather  see  the  best  machine  man  ever  de- 
vised broken  to  pieces  than  made  the  instrument  of  op- 
pression and  wrong." 

"Well,  well,  we  can  never  agree  upon  that  subject, 
so  we  need  not  discuss  it." 

"  I  s'pose  'twould  be  a  waste  of  time.  You  look  at 
it  one  way  and  I  another,  and  we're  both  a  little  set  in 
our  way,  probably." 

Harrison  Kortright  smiled  grimly  as  he  settled  him- 
self upon  his  couch  again.  The  younger  man  looked 
at  him  with  amused  expression  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said : 

"  I  reckon,  Squire,  you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  at  this  very  time  I  am  in  very  bad  odor  in  Carolina 
because  I  am  considered  a  dangerous  enemy  of  ^  the  in- 
stitution.'" 

*'  You  ?"  lifting  his  rugged  brows  and  surve3ring  the 
man  who  sat  before  him,  critically. 

"Yes,  L" 

"  I  think  I  should,"  emphatically. 

"Then  listen." 

Hargrove  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  read  : 

"  Facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  warrant  us 
in  cautioning  the  people  of  Claybum  county  against  one  of 
her  sons  who  has  turned  traitor  to  the  South  and  her  in- 
stitutions. People  thought  it  strange,  when,  some  years 
ago,  a  certain  gentleman  sold  his  plantation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amity  Lake  and  removed  to  the  bleak  hills  of  New 
York ;  but  no  one  supposed  that  a  man  who  owed  his 
fortune  and  his  place  in  society  to  the  chivalrous  watch- 
care  of  Colonel  Peter  Eighmie  could  ever  become  a  rene- 
gade to  the  land  of  his  birth.  There  was  some  comment 
on  his  folly  in  taking  with  him  to  a  free  State  and  there 
manumitting  a  considerable  number  of  his  most  valuable 
negroes,  but,  as  they  were  his  own  property,  no  one  was 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  anything  more  than  the  harmless 
freak  of  a  wealthy  planter.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  his  foreign  wife,  who  had  im- 
bibed a  foolish  prejudice  against  the  patriarchal  institu- 
tion. So,  though  there  had  never  been  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  her  husband  shared  her  folly,  no  one  believed  it 
possible,  that  when  he  became  the  executor  of  the  son 
of  his  benefactor  he  would  either  squander  the  estate 
through  his  abolition  fanaticism  or  attempt  to  meddle 
with  the  domestic  relations  of  his  neighbors.  It  was 
known  that  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  run- 
aways from  that  vicinity,  but  no  one  suspected  that  one 
who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy  would 
ever  descend  so  low  as  to  become  a  kidnapper  of  his  neigh- 
bors' slaves.  By  the  capture  of  a  gang  of  runaways,  in 
Hurricane  Swamp  last  week,  however,  it  was  learned  that 
they  were  waiting  to  be  taken  North  in  his  sloop.    It 


seems  that  she  has  hardly  ever  crossed  the  bar  without 
taking  a  stolen  cargo.  It  has  been  learned  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  on  the  last  trip  he  took  one  of  Colonel 
Granby's  most  valuable  house-servants,  a  likely  woman, 
who  had  taken  up*  with  a  negro  named  XJnthank,  the 
body-servant  of  this  man  before  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  State  and  freed  by  his  fanatical  master.  This  man 
Unthank  is  known  to  be  a  very  impudent  and  dangerous 
negro,  who  has  been  coming  to  the  State  in  company  with 
his  former  master,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids 
fi*ee  negroes  to  come  into  the  State.  We  learn  that  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  county  ai-e  justly  incensed  at 
these  facts  and  have  organized  to  give  both  Unthank  and 
his  master  such  a  welcome  as  they  deserve  should  they 
ever  dare  show  themselves  in  that  region  again." 

"Meaning  you?"  asked  the  listener  on  the  chintz- 
covered  lounge,  gazing  in  undisguised  amazement  at 
the.  reader. 

"  Undoubtedly,  meaning  me,"  responded  Hargrove, 
with  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  other's  surprise.  "  You  see  I 
am  bound  to  have  the  name  of  kidnapper,  wherever  I 
go.  It  must  be  something  in  my  face  that  condemns 
me,  or  perhaps  it  runs  in  the  blood.  The  Hargroves  of 
a  few  generations  back  are  said  to  have  done  a  land- . 
office  business  in  that  line." 

"You  are  sure  it  ain't  in  your  actions,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  Kortright  dryly. 

"  WeU,  no,"  said  Hargrove  in  a  tone  of  candor,  "  I 

*  This  term,  "  taken  up  with/'  was  one  of  the  tmconBclous  testi- 
monies  of  slavery  to  its  own  demoralizing  tendencies.  It  was  used 
to  express  the  relation,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  of  husband  and 
wife  existing  between  slaves.  "  The  fact,''  said  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  which  our  story  is  located, 
**  that  two  slaves  have  taken  up  with  each  other,  no  matter  under 
what  pretended  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  have  lived  together 
as  if  in  the  marital  relation,  in  no  sense  constitutes  them  hus- 
band and  wife,  nor  clothes  them  with  any  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  relation.''  The  influence  of  this  doctrine  is  no  doubt 
distinctly  visible  in  the  morals  of  the  race  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Unquestionably  this  doctrine  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
peace  of  society  where  the  relation  of  simple  chattelism  in  man 
is  maintained.  The  thing — mere  property,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  clothed  with  the  rights  of  a  husband  and  father.  The 
chief  ditference  between  American  slavery  and  that  which  the 
world  has  known  in  other  lands  and  ages  was  that  it  did  not 
pass  through  the  intermediary  stages  of  serfdom  in  its  down- 
fall. The  American  slave  was  transformed  into  a  freeman 
without  development,  without  instruction;  one  day  a  slave, 
the  next  a  citizen — changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Hith- 
erto the  road  from  slavery  to  freedom  has  always  been  a  harsh 
and  rugged  one.  One  right  after  another  has  been  won  with 
difficulty  and  danger.  Blood  has  flowed  and  generations  of  strug- 
gle have  engendered  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  liberty  that  came 
at  length  as  its  reward.  This  is  the  universal  history  of  European 
development,  and  out  of  these  struggles  grew  up  the  peoples 
that  make  what  we  term  the  civilized  world  of  to-day.  Whether 
the  sudden  transplantation  that  marked  the  downfall  of  our 
American  system,  lacking,  as  it  did,  all  that  opportunity  for 
gfradual  growth  which  serfdom  and  feudalism  afforded,  will  show 
like  beneflcent  results,  is  a  question  which  only  time  can  answer. 
It  is  not  yet  decided,  and  the  claim  of  the  Southern  white  man  of 
to-day  that  two  races,  so  distinctly  marked  in  outward  habit  of 
body  and  so  widely  separated  by  previous  development,  can  only 
live  together  in  a  relation  In  which  one  is  subordinate  to,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  other,  is  a  dogma  that  will  be  sneered  at  only  by  the 
fool  who  is  too  dull  to  read  the  past  and  too  blind  to  fear  for  the 
Aiture.  We  may  hope— we  must  hope— but  that  hope  itself 
should  teach  us  that  simple  liberty  is  not  all  that  is  required  to 
transform  the  slave  into  a  freeman.  The  African  of  America 
must  have  time  to  learn  very  much  and  to  forget  still  more  before 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  will  have  become  effectual. 
On  this  fact  depends  the  duty  of  to-day.  The  Slave  may  be 
emancipated ;  the  Freeman  must  be  developed.  We  may  believe 
in  a  result  consonant  with  liberty  and  our  ideas  of  Justice ;  but 
the  fact  that  such  an  outcome  is  not  demonstrable  should  teach 
the  people  of  the  whole  land  that  the  end  of  duty  is  not  yet. 
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am  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  half  of  the  notion  that 
I'm  guilty  of  the  chaise  in  Carolina." 

''What?" 

''  I  think  I  am  guilty  of  kidnapping,  as  charged  in  that 
paper,  and  you,  too." 

''  I  ?    How  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

''  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Unthank  has  been 
bringing  one  or  more  of  his  friends  back  on  the  sloop 
every  time  I  have  been  down  there  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
1  suppose  you  have  been  helping  him  away  with  them." 

"  That's  where  you've  shot  mighty  wide  of  the  mark. 
Captain.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  would  do  it  in  a 
minute,  if  the  chance  came  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  did  help  a  runaway,  even  with  a  meal  of  victuals, 
till  the  night  before  the  'lection.  That  woman's  story 
made  me  an  Abolitionist." 

"So  V    And  what  was  her  story,  please  ?" 

"•No  matter.  Captain.  I'm  willing  to  give  up  that 
ytm  didn't  want  to  kidnap  her;  but  that  you  didn't 
mean  her  harm  of  any  kind  I'm  not  quite  so  sure." 

"  You  think  a  Southern  man  cannot  deal  lairly  with 
a  man  or  woman  having  a  black  skin  ?" 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter  what  I  think.  What  she  said 
to  me  I  suppose  she  told  in  confidence,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  go  and  repeat  it  to  one  she  was  afraid  of,  to  say 
the  least.     You  see  that  yourself." 

"  Y'ou  are  quite  right  in  that,"  said  Hargrove,  "but 
knowing  the  girl's  history  as  well  as  I  do,  I  had  a  curi- 
osity to  learn  how  much  of  it  she  would  telL  I  assure 
you.  Squire,  that  girl  has  a  story  well  worth  hearing, 
without  any  fiction  being  added." 

"  The  one  she  told  me  changed  my  politics,  and  I 
ain't  sure  but  it  colored  my  religion  just  a  trifle." 

*'  And  the  real  story  has  changed  my  life,"  said  Har- 
grove, as  he  rose  and  walked  moodily  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  I  suppose  I  kidnapped  her,  too.  Confound  it, 
Mr.  Kortright,  do  you  believe  in  a  devil  ?" 

"  It's  the  one  thing  I  never  had  a  doubt  about,"  an- 
swered Kortright  doggedly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  a  mere  theoretical  devil ;  I  mean 
a  being  that  cannot  help  doing  evil,  even  when  meaning 
to  do  good — one  whose  acts  are  all  cursed  with  the 
venom  of  destruction,  no  matter  how  well  intended." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  very  way 
the  devil  is  situated." 

"  And  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  this  girl,  Lida.  Poor 
thing  I  she's  had  a  hard  time.  I  don't  think  she  ever 
meant  any  one  harm,  but  her  very  presence  is  a  curse. 
I  never  did  her  anything  but  kindness  in  my  life,  but 
she  brought  a  curse  with  her  into  my  house,  and  I  have 
not  been  so  happy  in  years  as  since  she  left  it." 

"  Well,  she  ain't  likely  to  trouble  you  much  more, 
and,  as  for  as  I  can  see,  you're  both  very  well  rid  of 
each  other." 

"That's  the  trouble,  Squire,"  said  Hargrove,  stop- 
ping short  before  his  companion.  "  I  am  not  rid  of  her, 
and  cannot  be  for  many  a  year.  She  is  hung  around  my 
nock  like  a  mill-stone.  Even  now  I  am  compelled  to  go 
away  in  a  few  days  to  face  any  amount  of  danger  and 
trouble  on  her  account." 

"  Well,  Captain,  I'm  sorry  for  both  of  you — ^you  and 
the  woman,  I  mean,  but  if  you  won't  tell  me  what  it's 
all  about  and  I  won't  tell  you  what  she  said,  what  sense 
is  there  in  our  talking  around  it  all  day  ?  To  change 
the  subject — your  speaking  about  mill-stones  brought  it 
to  my  mind — you  know  that  farm  of  yours  just  across 
the  creek,  to  the  east  of  my  land  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sell  that  tract  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     Why?'^ 


"  Well,  you  see,  the  doctor  says  I'm  not  likely  ever  to 
be  of  much  use  on  the  form  any  more — may  not  be 
anywhere — but  at  least  must  look  for  some  sort  of  busi- 
ness that  will  keep  me  out  of  the  weather.  Now,  I 
never  had  any  turn  for  merchandising ;  and  there's  the 
big  foil  in  the  creek  there,  I've  always  thought  would 
make  somebody's  fortune,  some  time.  I  ain't  rich,  but 
I've  a  mind  to  try  and  build  a  mill  there,  if  I  can  get 
the  property  on  easy  terms  and  long  time.  The  dam 
would  back  the  water  up  on  my  meadow,  anyhow,  so 
I've  got  a  sort  of  an  interest  in  it,  you  see." 

"Yes,"  said  Hargrove,  still  pacing  back  and  forth 
across  the  room,  "I've  thought  such  a  thing  might  be 
done,  myself.     How  much  power  could  be  got  there  ?" 

"Power?  I  don't  know.  I  ain't  a  mechanic,  ex- 
actly, but  if  a  good  dam  was  put  across  that  narrow 
place  there  ain't  no  water-power  in  this  region  to  com- 
pare with  it.    Why,  it  would  run  anything." 

"  Have  you  money  enough  to  develop  it  ?" 

"  Not  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  I'd  do  enough  to 
hold  it,  make  a  living,  pay  the  interest  and  wait  for  a 
chance  to  do  better." 

"  Suppose  you  liad  the  money  ?"  pausing  and  looking 
down  at  the  man  on  the  lounge. 

"  If  I  had  the  money  I'd  m^e  that  tract  worth  more'n 
all  the  land  you've  got  up  and  down  the  valley." 

"  Yes,"  slowly  resuming  his  walk. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  'twould  be,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  in  no  great  hurry  to  decide  neither ;  but,  if  I  had  the 
money,  I'd  put  in  a  dam  there  that  wouldn't  be  in  no 
danger  from  high  water,  and  then  I'd  look  around  for 
something  for  it  to  do.  No  fear  but  I'd  find  something. 
The  only  trouble  would  be  to  determine  what  would  be 
the  best." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  attend  to  it  ?" 

"  Well,  Captain,  I  don't  never  expect  to  be  well  again. 
I  s'pose  I'll  be  a  sort  of  half-cripple  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I  won't  be  able  to  do,  but  think  maybe  I'U  be  able  to 
look  after  what  others  are  doin'." 

"  A  much  more  important  thing.  The  great  trouble 
with  all  of  our  American  work  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  overlooking.  The  laborer,  being  a  peer  of  the 
employer,  naturally  resents  supervision,  and  so  he  is 
told  what  is  to  be  done  and  left  to  do  it  in  his  own 
way." 

"  It's  a  good  deal  so,"  assented  the  elder. 

"  How  much  money  would  it  take  ?"  asked  Hargrove. 

"  Oh,  that  depends  on  ho.w  much  is  done.  It  might 
take  ten  thousand,  and  five  times  that  might  not  be  too 
much." 

"Squire  Kortright,"  stopping  suddenly  in  front  of 
him. 

"  Well  ?"  quietly. 

"I  am  a  rich  man." 

"I  s'pose  so." 

" I  believe  you  are  an  honest  one." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  dryly. 

"  I  do,  and  I  will  furnish  you  all  the  money  you  seed, 
on  one  condition." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  the  Squire  cautiously,  betray- 
ing no  more  emotion  than  if  he  had  merely  been  offered 
the  most  ordinary  of  daily  favors. 

"  I  came  here  to-day  to  make  a  proposition  to  you  of 
another  sort.  Your  suggestion  opens  a  better  way.  As 
I  said,  I  am  a  rich  man,  to-day.  But  I  have  under- 
taken an  enterprise  which  is  full  of  peril.  If  I  should 
die  to-morrow  it  is  quite  possible  that  my  estate  would 
be  sivallowed  up  in  the  Htigation  that  would  ensue.  I 
have  only  my  daughter  to  care  for.  She  will  be  mj'  only 
heir.     But,  if  I  should  die  while  she  is  yet  young,  she 
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might  have  no  estate  when  grown  to  womanhood.  Now, 
I  want  to  provide  against  contingencies,  and  I  will  tell 
yon  what  I  will  do.  I  will  sell  you  the  land  at  a  nomi- 
nal price,  and  will  give  you  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  expend  in  its  improvements,  on  condition  that 
my  little  girl  shall  have  a  half-interest  in  the  business 
when  she  comes  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

"  Meaning  Uttle  Hilda;  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  with  a  half-surprised  look. 

"  And  you  want  I  should  give  you  what  sort  of  a 
bond  ?" 

*'  None  at  all.  I  want  your  word  that  you  will  transfer 
this  interest  to  her,  if  you  should  be  living  at  that  time, 
and  that  you  will  leave  it  to  her  by  will  so  that  she 
might  not  lose  it  in  case  of  your  death." 

'*  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  sitting  up,  regardless 
of  his  ailment,  and  looking  at  the  Captain  with  amaze- 
ment. "  You  mean  to  trust  me  with  all  this  and  take 
no  instrument  of  writing  V" 

"  I  have  been  entrusted  with  much  more,  and  merely 
expect  you  to  be  as  fiiithful  as  I  have  been." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  take  it.  Captain.  I  can't  take  it.  I  did 
think  of  borrowing  it  ftom  you,  if  you  could  let  me  have 
good  clean  money,  but  I  could  not  take  it  in  this  way  ; 
I  couldn't  do  it ;  I  couldn't  do  it.  I'm  much  obliged — 
ever  so  much  obliged — but  I  couldn't  do  it,  nohow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  clean  money'  ?" 

"Clean  money  ?  Well,  you  must  excuse  me.  Captain, 
but — but  I  meant  money  that  wasn't  made  in — in  any 
way — that — that " — 

"  Kidnapping,  for  instance  ?"  sharply. 

**Well,  yes,"  responded  the  Squire,  his  self-control 
at  once  restored  by  the  other's  tone — "  that  or  anything 
else  that — that  a  man  of  my  convictions  couldn't  ap- 
prove of." 

"I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  take  this,  then.  I  inherited 
a  part  of  it  from  the  Hargroves,  of  Hargrove's  Quarter, 
who  were  a  tough  lot  in  their  day — worse  than  kidnap- 
pers, I'm  afraid — buccaneers — pirates,  perhaps." 

"Slave-holders,  at  least,  and  perhaps  slave-traders, 
too,"  said  Kortright. 

"Both,"  said  Hargrove,  resuming  his  seat. 

"  And  you — ^how  have  you  used  it  ?"  asked  Kortright 
severely,  looking  under  his  eyebrows  at  the  other. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  took  a  little  that  I  had  left  after  build- 
ing Folly  Castle,  up  there,  and  put  it  into  the  *  China 
trade.'  It  has  grown  from  a  little  to  a  good  deal,  and 
I  thought  I  would  draw  out  while  there  was  something 
to  be  had.  But  that  was  strictly  moral,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh.  "  We  took  tea  and  opium  one  way  and  mis- 
sionaries the  other." 

"1  s'pose  that's  the  way  of  trade,"  said  Kortright 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Squire,  I  don't  often  share  your  peculiar  notions, 
and  have  never  tried  to  change  them ;  but  I  do  think 
you  are  carrying  them  a  little  too  far.  I  wouldn't  Uke 
to  take  money  that  was  the  direct  result  of  crime,  my- 
self ;  but  can  you  follow  up  each  piece  of  gold  and  refuse 
it  if  a  scoundrel's  hand  has  touched  it  since  it  left  the 
mint  ?" 

"No,  I  s'pose  not.  Perhaps  this  very  dollar,"  he 
added,  drawing  one  ft-om  his  pocket,  "  has  helped  pay 
for  cutting  some  man's  throat.  Yet  I  don't  know. 
Somehow,  I've  never  known  money,  that  was  made  in  a 
wrong  way  to  bring  much  enjoyment  to  them  that 
ha^l  it." 

"That's  what  they  say  alK)ut  the  *  nigger-trader's' 
gains  in  my  country,"  said  Hargrove. 

"  I  should  think  that  would  curse  the  purest  gold  that 
ever  was  minted  I"  said  Kortright  vehemently. 


"  Yet  you  were  willing  to  borrow  money  of  me  that, 
in  its  origin,  was,  as  you  fully  believed,  stained  with 
this  very  traffic." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Kortright  meditatively.  "That 
is  so.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  I  s'pose  I  must  have 
been.  You  see,  I'd  been  thinkin'  of  this,  day  aft«r  day, 
as  I  lay  here,  and  had  kind  o'  got  my  mind  set  on  hav- 
ing the  money,  somehow,  and  doing  this  thing  that  I 
s'pose  has  been  lying  in  my  mind,  I  don't  know  how 
many  years.  I  must  have  been  wrong,  though,"  he 
added  humbly,  "  for  why  shouldn't  it  be  just  as  wrong 
for  me  to  borrow  such  money  as  for  another  to  use  it?" 

"  There's  this  difference.  Squire,  and  I  think  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  ill-gotten  gains  and  'clean 
money,'  as  you  called  it.  If  the  doer  of  the  wrong  uses 
the  money,  the  curse  of  his  evil  may  very  naturally  at- 
tach to  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  by  any  justice  or  rea- 
son the  innocent  holder  should  be  affected  by  it." 

"  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not,"  sighed  Kortright.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know."  He  sank  back  on  the  lounge  and 
was  silent  for  a  little  while  and  then  said,  "  You  want 
to  do  this  for  your  Uttle  girl  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  want  to  do  it  for  my  boy." 

"  Then  why  not  make  them  partners  ?" 

"How?" 

"  If  you  must  have  an  instrument  of  writing  to  wit- 
ness the  trust,  why  not  make  yourself  a  trustee  for  them 
jointly,  binding  yourself  to  convey  to  them  equal  moieties 
on  coming  of  age  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I'm  a  good  deal  older  than  you.  Captain." 

".But  will  very  likely  outlive  me.  Whether  you  do 
or  not,  a  reasonable  support  will  be  secured  to  the  child, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  complications  that 
now  threaten  me. " 

"I'll  do  it.  Captain  !"  said  Kortright,  sitting  up  and 
reaching  out  his  hand  to  clasp  that  of  the  other.  "I'll 
do  it,  if  Martha  hasn't  any  objection.  I  didn't  think  I'd 
ever  be  mixed  up  with  slavery  or  its  results.  I  didn't 
want  to  be ;  but  this  seems  kind  of  thrust  upon  me. 
My  boy  and  your  girl  shall  be  equal  partners,  and  I  will 
be  a  iaithful  trustee  for  them.  May  God  so  deal  with 
me  as  I  shall  deal  with  them,"  he  added,  solemnly  look- 
ing upwards. 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  The  bell  rang  for  the 
Christmas  dinner.  The  children  came  rushing  from  the 
bam,  their  clothes  sadly  rumpled  and  not  without  stain 
and  rent,  but  with  glowing  cheeks  and  ravenous  appe- 
tites. The  company  that  gathered  round  the  fkrmer's 
table  was  a  happy  one,  despite  the  infirmity  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Even  he,  his  observing  wife 
thought,  was  more  cheerful  and  like  himself  than  he  had 
been  since  his  sickness,  and  her  heart  was  made  glad 
when  she  saw  Captain  Hargrove  devouring  the  results 
of  her  labors  with  a  gusto  that  was  unmistakable.  So 
the  day  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  Christmas  blessing 
rested  upon  alL  The  Squire  had  a  new  lease  of  life  in 
the  prospect  of  doing  what  he  had  long  dreamed  of  as  a 
possibility,  but  never  quite  expected  to  realize.  The 
master  of  Sturmhold  had  the  look  of  one  who  has  ac- 
complished a  cherished  purpose,  while  the  good  mis- 
tress of  Paradise  Bay  rejoic^  in  the  happiness  result- 
ing fh)m  her  scheme.  The  present  had  been  made 
bright.  The  future  fortunately  cannot  fling  its  shadows 
before. 

The  two  "  partners,"  after  a  day  of  rollicking  ftm  at 
the  old  homestead,  went  back  to  Sturmhold  at  night, 
ignorant  of  the  eventftil  crisis  in  their  lives  which  it 
marked.  cw  bb  coxTiNrKi*.  i 


A  CURIOUS  DISPOSITION. 


Three  ladies  were  seated  in  Agatha  Foster's  parlor : 
Miss  Fortescue,  large,  dark,  and  of  uncertain  age,  who 
monopolized  the  most  comfortable  arm-chair ;  Mrs. 
Becker,  shrunken  and  sandy,  who  was  constantly  sliding 
off  the  SO&  and  reinstating  herself  with  a  jerk,  and  Miss 
Agatha  herself,  who  sat  apart  from  the  others,  glancing 
uneasily  out  of  the  window,  as  if  distressed  by  their 
garrulity.  Miss  Agatha  was  a  fair  young  woman,  with 
a  noble  head  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  all  grace 
and  goodness.  Yet  at  this  moment  she  entertained  feel- 
ings decidedly  hostile  to  her  callers,  who  had  run  in  with 
the  familiar  freedom  of  fellow-boarders  in  a  family  hotel, 
to  chat  away  the  afternoon.  At  heart  they  were  im- 
mensely sorry  that  Miss  Nannie  Foster  had  not  yet 
returned  from  a  suburb,  where  she  had  gone  the  day 
before.  Miss  Nannie,  Agatha's  cousin,  companion  and 
chaperone  in  one,  was  &,r  more  to  their  taste ;  she  was 
more  attentive,  more  easily  impressed,  more  sympa- 
thetic, they  thought.  She  never  sat  looking  out  the 
window  when  they  were  retailing  their  choicest  bits  of 
scandal  for  her  especial  benefit.  But  then  she  was  a 
woman  of  years.  However,  they  still  lingered ;  it  was 
a  pleasant  place.  The  Fosters  had  the  handsomest  suite 
in  the  building, — and  furnished  with  such  taste !  Such 
carpets  I  Such  decorative  art  I  And  the  Fosters  were 
tip-top  people.  There  were  four  of  them.  Miss  Agatha, 
her  two  bachelor  brothers,  ten  and  a  dozen  years  her 
senior,  and  Miss  Nannie,  who,  since  their  parents'  death, 
had  kept  the.  children  together.  The  winter  day  drew 
to  a  close,  the  room  grew  dusky,  and  still  the  ladies 
lingered. 

Agatha  could  endure  it  no  longer ;  this,  of  all  days, 
she  was  without  patience.    She  rose  quickly. 

*' Ladies,"  she  said,  with  an  indignant  quiver  in  her 
sweet  contralto  voice,  '*  you  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot 
listen  to  such  conversation  I" 

There  was  silence  a  moment ;  then  Miss  Fortescue 
lifted  her  cumbrous  frame.  "Oh,  certainly.  I  quite 
understand.  We  will  withdraw.  We  do  not  wish  to 
offend." 

''  Oh,  certainly,"  faintly  echoed  Mrs.  Becker,  sliding 
from  the  so&  for  the  last  time  and  preparing  to  follow. 

Agatha's  impatience  only  increased. 

"  And  allow  me  to  say,"  she  exclaimed,  with  no  com- 
punction, "that  I  think  ladies  might  be  better  employed 
than  with  their  neighbors'  affeirs." 

"  Grood  afternoon,"  said  Miss  Fortescue  savagely. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  sneered  Mrs.  Becker. 

"  Good  riddance  I"  cried  Agatha  sharply  ere  the  door 
had  closed. 

"To-day  of  all  days,"  she  said,  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  dusk.    Presently  the  door  opened. 

"  All  in  the  dark,  Agatha  ?"  asked  a  cheery  voice. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come,  Nannie,"  was  I  lie 
swift,  unnerved  reply.    Then  she  lit  the  gas. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  have  just  put  Miss  Fortescue  and  Mrs.  Becker  out 
of  the  room,  and  it — it  has  annoyed  me." 

"  Dear  me  !    What  had  they  done  ?" 

"  The  same  old  sickening  gossip.   Miss  Bruce  flirts  on 
the  street ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  shown  no  mar- 
riage oertiflcate ;  Mrs.  Gray  holds  her  step-child  to  the 
fire  to  bum  it,  and  so  on  and  so  on." 
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"  They  get  their  ideas  from  the  morning  papers," 
said  Nannie  calmly,  unclasping  her  Tur-lin^  circular. 
"  The  step-mother  holding  the  child  to  the  fire  is  a  &vo- 
rite  paragraph  when  news  is  scarce.  Sometimes  she 
heats  the  flat-iron.  For  my  part,  I  would  never  go  to 
that  trouble." 

But  Agatha  could  not  respond  to  her  staid  humor. 
She  helped  put  away  the  wraps,  and  inquired  after  the 
suburban  friends. 

"  You  look  pale ;  aren't  you  well  ?"  asked  Miss  Nan- 
nie when  they  were  seated. 

The  girl  dropped  her  eyes.  "  Nannie,  I  have  some 
news  for  you,"  she  said  with  an  effort  "  I— last  night 
— I  promised  Mr.  Peters — to — to  marry  him."  Then 
she  sighed  as  if  reUeved  of  a  great  burden. 

The  room  was  still,  utterly  stilL  If  Miss  Nannie  were 
surprised  or  shocked  she  gave  no  token.  She  only  sat 
quietly  looking  at  the  girl  and  taking  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  Agatha  never  lifted  her  eyes  until,  after  some 
moments,  her  cousin  cleared  her  throat  and  tranquilly 
inquired  :  "  Well,  dear,  are  you  satisfied  that  you  will 
be  happy  ?" 

Then  the  girl  rose  and  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa. 
"  O,  Nannie,  I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  tell." 

More  silence.  Then  Miss  Nannie  asked  if  she  had 
told  the  boys  ? 

To  these  women  G^^orge  and  Lewis  would  be  "the 
boys"  as  long  as  they  lived. 

"  I  told  George  at  noon,"  replied  Agatha  in  a  voice 
heavy  with  tears.  "  Lewis  was  not  here.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him." 

"  And  what  did  George  say  ?" 

"  He  only  said,  '  I  congratulate  Peters.'  " 

Miss  Nannie  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  meditated, 
bringing  Peters  up  for  a  mental  review.  Poor  little 
whiffet  I  To  be  sure,  he  had  money,  some  social  stand- 
ing and  a  fair  education.  They  had  known  him  a  long, 
long  time,  and  even  felt  for  him  a  sort  of  distant  rela- 
tives' affection.  They  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  him.  He  often  took  Agatha  about,  to  places  of 
amusement,  to  church,  or  riding.  But  he  was  at  least 
fifteen  years  her  senior,  and  they  had  never  dreamed  of 
his  aspiring  to  marry  her.  His  appearance  was  pitifully 
against  him.  Miss  Nannie  reviewed  his  bad  build,  his 
bowed  legs,  his  *wild  eye,'  as  she  called  it,  a  suspicious 
eye  that  seemed  to  skirmish  about  the  room  while  its 
mate  regarded  you  with  stead&st  respect.  Then  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  Agatha — Agatha,  perfect  in  fisice 
and  figure  and  ennobled  by  education  and  advantages 
— Agatha,  for  whom  a  Senator  had  proposed  and  a. 
Congressman  languished,  to  say  nothing  of  her  lesser 
adorers— Agatha,  who  had  rejected  the  Senator  because 
he  lacked  principle,  and  the  Congressman  because  he 
was  a  widower. 

Nannie  remembered  that  the  girl  had  suffered  and 
shed  tears  over  refusing  these  and  others.  She  had  a 
curious  disposition,  as  the  boys  had  said. 

At  length  Nannie  roused  and  spoke.  "I  will  tell 
Lewis ;  and  now,  dear,  you  had  better  dress,  it  is  near 
dinner-time.  A  little  Florida-Water  will  cool  your 
cheeks  " — 

"  Hark  I"  cried  Agatha,  "  there  he  is,  now — gone  into 
his  room." 
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Nannie  recognized  the  clumsy  step.  Lewis  had  never 
yet  come  up  those  stairs  without  tripping  at  the  top ; 
the  rushing,  impetuous  way  of  his  hoyhood  would  al- 
ways cling  to  him. 

"  I  am  going  at  once  to  tell  him,  before  Greorge  comes, " 
said  Nannie,  rising. 

"Yes,  do,"  sighed  Agatha.  And  when  her  cousin 
had  gone  out  across  the  corridor,  and  her  tap  had  been 
welcomed  by  a  careless  *'  Come  in  I"  the  young  girl  stole 
after  and  listened  at  the  crack  of  her  brother's  door. 

"Lewis,  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  Nannie  gently, 
and  there  was  a  hidden  sob  in  her  fond  voice.  "Agatha 
has  promised — to  marry  Mr.  Peters." 

"  O  Lord  I"  cried  Lewis  in  open-mouthed  disgust. 

Agatha  crept  away  from  the  door  ;  her  face  was  burn- 
ing and  her  heart  beat  hard. 

But  Miss  Nannie  remained  awhile  in  her  cousin's 
chamber. 

"  Lewis,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  suppose  we  all  feel  the 
same  over  this — ^matter  ?  Agatha  says  when  she  told 
George  he  remarked  that  he  '  congratulated  Peters.'  " 

"Well,  this  is  too  bad,"  said  Lewis  indignantly.  "It 
is  a  shame  if  a  girl  with  her  fkce  and  brains  can't  do 
better.  She  is  altogether  too  soft-hearted.  She  would 
have  married  all  the  men  who  ever  proposed,  if  we  bad 
let  her,  and  out  of  sheer  pity,  not  because  she  cared  for 
them.  That  is  why  she  accepted  Peters ;  couldn't  bear 
to  hurt  his  feelings— didn't  want  his  straight  eye  to  suf- 
fuse with  tears  I    We  must  do  something  to  prevent." 

Nannie  smiled  deprecatingly :  "  We  must  be  very 
careful.  Agatha  has  a  curious  disposition,  and,  if  she 
thought  we  were  all  against  him,  she  would  only  pity 
him  the  more." 

"If  there  were  only  some  way  to  dispose  of  him," 
exclaimed  Lewis  grimly ;  "  if  we  could  send  him  out 
with  the  next  Arctic  expedition  " — 

Nannie  rose.  "You  will  be  very  careful  what  you 
say,  Lewis  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course." 

She  lingered  at  the  door.  "  Agatha  has  not  a  force- 
less nature  by  any  means,"  she  said;  "she  can  get 
angry  if  she  cares  to.  She  tells  me  she  put  Miss  For- 
tescue  and  Mrs.  Becker  out  of  our  parlor  to-day,  be- 
cause of  their  vile  gossip.     I  have  no  doubt  she  did." 

"Humph  I" 

Agatha  came  down  to  dinner  with  her  face  composed 
and  her  manner  gracious  as  ever.  Her  inward  defiance 
was  not  outwardly  manifest.  Of  her  family,  George 
was  a  shade  more  dignified  than  usual,  and  Lewis  ap- 
peared annoyed,  while  Nannie  put  on  a  regretful  look 
and  occasionally  sighed.  When  they  left  the  dining- 
room  Agatha  swept  haughtily  by  the  table,  at  which  sat 
the  Fortescue  and  the  Becker.  She  was  done  with  the 
twain  and  intended  they  should  see  it. 

Up  in  their  own  parlor,  George  sat  down  by  his  sister. 
"  Agatha,"  he  said  slowly  and  with  an  evident  distaste 
for  the  subject,  "  do  you  think  you  did  well  to  engage 
yourself  to  Mr.  Peters  before  consulting  your  family  V" 

"  I  was  of  age  three  years  ago,"  she  said,  regarding 
him  with  serene  dignity. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
advice.  Mr.  Peters  is  our  good  friend,  but  is  he  a  suit- 
able husband  for  you  ?" 

"  What  is  there  against  him  ?"  she  asked  unflinch- 
ingly. She  was  not  blind  to  her  lover's  bodily  imperfec- 
tions. She  had  lain  awake  all  night,  mentally  endeav- 
oring to  straighten  his  crooked  limbs  and  control  his 
recreant  orb.  But  with  daylight  they  had  dawned  upon 
her  a?*  uncompromi8in«:  as  ever. 


But  George  would  not  stoop  to  personalities.  "Noth- 
ing," he  answered  quietly.  "  Only  we  have  looked  very 
high  for  you.    We  want  you  to  be  happy." 

"Then  do  not  speak  against  Mr.  Peters,"  she  said  in 
a  way  that  seemed  to  dismiss  the  subject. 

George  betook  himself  to  his  own  room  and  Lewis 
took  his  place  by  Agatha.  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  con- 
gratulate," he  said  with  a  careless  disregard  of  Nannie's 
injunctions. 

"  You  do  not  seem  very  enthusiastic,"  responded  his 
sister  calmly,  recalling  his  secretly-heard  exclamation 
upon  first  learning  the  news. 

"I  can't  help  it  if  I  don't,"  he  answered  half-impa- 
tiently.  "  You  know  how  proud  we  are  of  you,  Gath, 
and  we  can't  be  expected  to  think  any  man  good 
enough." 

She  smiled. 

He  went  on  recklessly:  "I  don't  believe  you  knew 
what  you  were  doing.  You  don't  love  Peters,  you  only 
pity  him,  just  as  you  used  to  pity  the  Senator  and  all 
the  rest.  This  crooked  little  curmudgeon  I  Why,  he  is 
older  than  Greorge,  and  cross-eyed  " — 

She  sprang  up  in  a  rage  :  "  Lewis,  you  have  said  quite 
enough.   Never  speak  so  again  to  me  ;  I  forbid  it  I" 

Then  she  sought  her  own  chamber  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed. 

Nannie  came  to  her  after  awhile.  "  My  poor  darling  I 
Why  are  you  feeling  so  bad  ?" 

"  Lewis  has  been  saying  such  awftil  things  I" 

"And  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  made  no  mis- 
take ?" 

"Quite  sure." 

She  rose  and  arranged  her  toilet ;  Mr.  Peters  was  to 
come  that  evening. 

He  arrived  early.  Nannie  endeavored  to  be  gracious, 
but  soon  excused  herself,  leaving  Agatha  to  her  lover, 
the  boys  having  both  gone  out.  And  Agatha,  with 
Lewis'  cruel  criticism  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  felt  as  if 
in  a  dream.  Fortunately  Peters  made  no  inquiries  as 
to  her  brothers'  opinions  of  the  marriage.  Miss  Nannie 
had  congratulated  him  as  though  all  were  satisfactory. 

Agatha  accepted  his  adoration  quite  passively,  and  at 
last,  when  he  had  gone,  retired  to  her  own  room  to  pity 
him  and  weep  for  him,  and  tell  herself  how  much  she 
loved  him. 

But  as  the  winter  slipped  away  the  engagement  was 
announced,  and,  having  remained  unbroken,  Agatha's 
brothers  even  began  to  feel  resigned. 

The  quiet,  intense  devotion  of  Norman  Peters  was 
touching.  He  worshiped  his  betrothed  ;  to  him  she  was 
a  very  goddess. 

" If,"  thought  Nannie,  with  a  softened  regret,  "if  be 
were  only  not  quite  so  small  I  If  he  were  only  a  half- 
inch  taller,  to  be  of  even  height  with  Agatha !" 

Meanwhile  poor  Agatha  was  fVetting  herself  to  death. 
A  thousand  little  heartless  sarcasms  and  glances  of 
ridicule,  to  which  Peters,  in  his  great  happiness,  was  ut- 
terly oblivious,  were  constantly  stabbing  her.  Night 
after  night  she  passed  in  wakeful  agony,  the  idea  of 
breaking  the  engagement  never  once  occurring  to  her. 
She  was  sure  she  loved  him,  and  she  realized  the  depth 
of  his  devotion.  She  endeavored  to  rise  above  morbid 
sensitiveness,  telling  herself  that  people  would  cease 
their  cruel  ways  when  they  saw  that  she  was  determined 
to  stand  by  him.  But  she  grew  thin,  and  her  face  wore 
a  hunted  expression.  Mesdames  Becker  and  Fortescue 
now  began  to  circulate  pretty  little  stories  about  her — 
ingeniously  constructed  but  untruthful  romances. 

Nothing  very  bad,  for  Agatha  was  a  woman  to  whom 
no  doubtful  mist  could  cling  for  a  moment ;  but  whis- 
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pens  of  "  coquetry,"  '*  blighted  hopes,"  "girlish  folly  " 
and  '^last  resort,"  which,  blown  from  lip  to  lip  on  the 
dubious  breath  of  friendship,  came  at  last  to  vex  the 
ears  of  the  Fosters.  Agatha  only  grew  more  pale. 
Stormy  Lewis,  however,  one  day  confronted  Miss  For- 
tescue  in  the  hall  before  his  sister  ^s  room. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  madame,  that  you  must  discontinue 
your  talk  of  my  sister."  he  cried  angrily. 

Agatha  came  out.     "  Oh,  Lewis,  dear." 

He  took  her  by  the  arm.  ''Go  back,  Grath.  I've  a 
matter  to  settle  with  this  lady.  She  knows  what  mis- 
chief she  has  been  trying  to  work,  and  I  intend  the  talk 
shall  cease,  or  I  will  take  measures  she  may  not  ad- 
mire I" 

Without  a  word  Miss  Fortescue  turned  and  fled. 

"  I  was  sorry  for  her,"  said  Agatha ;  "  she  looked  so 
guilty  and  helpless." 

''  I  declare  I  haven't  much  patience  with  you,"  ex- 
claimed her  brother,  "  to  think  that  you  would  defend 
her,  and  she  every  day  assailing  your  good  name.  But 
all  your  ways  of  late  are  provoking.  You  are  going  to 
marry  a  man  you  don't  love,  because  you  pity  him.  For 
God's  sake,  why  didn't  you  pity  some  one  suitable" — 

She  trembled  with  excitement  and  passion. 

"  Lewis,  if  you  have  the  least  particle  of  love  or  re- 
spect for  me,  you  will  never  speak  so  again.  I  do  love 
Norman,  and  it  would  kill  me  if  anything  should  break 
the  engagement !" 

Lewis  quit  her  presence  crestfallen. 

The  days  slipped  by.  There  had  been  no  date  fixed  for 
the  wedding,  nor  was  the  subject  discussed  by  the  family. 

None  but  Nannie  knew  the  terrible  tremor  in  which 
the  girl  existed.  She  was  ever  moving  about,  her  hands 
constantly  occupied.  Day  after  day,  rain  or  shine,  the 
two  women  were  out  of  doors.  They  had  always  an 
errand,  usually  one  of  mercy.  Nannie,  however  disin- 
clined, would  have  felt  it  a  sin  to  oppose,  and  so  Agatha 
dragged  her  oft*  through  the  flitting  sunshine,  the  moodi- 
ness, the  chill  or  the  storm  of  the  spring-time,  until  one 
last  morning. 

It  liad  been  raining  for  three  days,  and  so  steadily 
that  the  sidewalk  flags  were  cleaned  and  whitened. 

Agatha  said  they  would  not  be  hampered  with  a  car- 
riage, and  they  took  a  car  for  a  mile  or  so,  alighting  to 
walk  a  tew  squares  to  another  line.  The  storm  had 
abated,  and  the  rain  was  but  a  listless  drizzle. 

Agatha  slipped  and  slid  once,  and  Nannie  gave  a 
frightened  exclamation. 

"  My  overshoes  are  useless,"  said  the  girl  carelessly. 
"  I  must  have  another  pair.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  shop- 
ping to  do  soon." 

*'  Your  outfit" — ventured  Nannie,  and  stopped. 

Agatha  sighed,  but  her  sigh  was  lost  in  the  noise  of 
the  street. 

A  poor  little  yellow  dog  limped  out  from  under  a  pass- 
ing vehicle,  holding  up  one  paw  and  yelping  pitifully. 

"  Oh,  see  !"  cried  Agatha,  with  her  eyes  wet.  "  Poor, 
poor  doggie  !    I  am  so  sorry  I" 

The  yelps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  ladles 
went  on. 

A  blind  man  crying,  ''Cough  lozenges!"  upon  the 
comer  detained  them  for  a  moment. 


In  the  next  block  an  old  building  had  been  torn  away 
to  give  place  to  a  new  one.  Car^ess  workmen  had  left 
the  sidewalk  unguarded  in  one  place,  a  step  from  which 
would  have  landed  one  in  a  deep  cellar,  where  lay  a 
number  of  loose  foundation  stones. 

Just  as  they  had  reached  this  spot  they  were  brought 
to  a  sudden  halt  by  loud  cries  and  coniusion.  Down 
the  street,  and  directly  toward  them,  came  a  runaway 
team  dragging  a  splendid  carriage. 

Agatha  took  an  irresolute  step  forward,  and  then 
sprang  back  as  the  horses  dashed  up  against  the  side- 
walk. 

The  women  were  thus  separated,  and  in  a  second 
Nannie  was  reaching  forward,  cold  with  horror. 

"Agatha!"  she  cried,  but  too  late.  The  girl  bad 
lost  her  balance,  and  had  fiillen  backward  from  the  un- 
guarded sidewalk  down  into  the  deep  cellar,  and  there 
lay  upon  the  stones  limp  and  unconscious. 

She  would  live,  sadly  crippled  and  helpless ;  the  spine 
had  been  ii^ured  and  one  hip  dislocated.  So  said  the 
best  of  surgeons.  She  would  henceforth  require  all 
care  and  tenderness. 

"  Thank  God,  she  is  not  poor  I"  cried  Nannie.  As 
for  the  boys,  George  was  completely  crushed,  and  Lewis 
paced  the  floor  for  hours,  crying  for  *'his  poor,  poor 
sister !" 

Agatha  insisted  upon  hearing  the  worst,  and,  when  it 
was  made  known  was  very  silent.  By-and-by  Nannie 
could  see  great  tears  trembling  under  the  long,  dark 
eyelashes. 

"I  would  not  mind,"  faltered  the  sufferer,  "but  for 
him.     Who  will  love  and  care  for  him  now  ?" 

Then  she  asked  that  he  be  sent  for  at  once.  When 
he  aixived,  Nannie  and  the  boys  were  in  the  room,  but 
they  withdraw  to  the  window.  Peters'  fisuse  was  as  pale 
as  Agatha's  own. 

"  Norman,  dear,"  she  said  without  pre&ce,  "  I  am  a 
cripple  for  life.  I  may  never  walk  again.  I  sent  for 
you — to  give  you  back  your  freedom." 

A  frightened  expression  overspread  his  countenance ; 
his  lip  quivered,  and  he  sank  on  his  knees  by  the  bed 
and  buried  his  face. 

"Agatha,  darling !"  he  cried  with  real  pathos,  "don't, 
don't  cast  me  ofl*l  You  are  a  thousand  times  dearer  to 
me  now.  All  I  ask  is  the  right  to  care  for  you" — his 
voice  broke,  and  he  fell  to  weeping. 

By  the  window  three  persons  heard  it  all.  They 
looked  in  silence  at  each  other,  then  Lewis  strode 
swiftly  across  the  room. 

"Peters,"  he  said,  "we  haven't  done  right  by  you. 
I,  myself,  have  acted  despicably.  But  if  you  will  for- 
give and  forget,  it  wiU  be  very  difierent  in  the  future." 

Then  Peters,  who  had  risen,  stood  silent  and  bewil- 
dered till,  through  the  mist,  the  room  grew  suddenly 
bright,  for  they  had  encircled  him  and  were  clasping 
his  hands  with  loving  warmth. 

And  as  Agatha  lay  watching  she  raised  a  feeble  hand 
to  stay  the  tears  that  coursed  her  cheeks. 

"I  never  thought,"  she  sobbed  aloud,  "I  never 
dreamed  I  could  be  made  so  happy  I" 

Lily  M.  Currt. 


The  restful  husb  that  twUight  brings, 
Has  fallen  over  vale  and  hill. 

The  bat  flits  past  on  silent  wings, 
The  locust^s  noisy  voice  is  still ; 

A  single  cricket  chirps  her  lay — 
Her  homely  song  of  peace  and  rest, 


The  robin  hurries  to  her  nest, 
And  noiseless  through  the  evening  air 

The  night-hawk  swoops  upon  his  prey  ; 
While  flre-flies  o*er  the  meadows  fare, 

With  lights  to  guide  them  on  the  way. 

William  Nowabd  Carpbntsb. 
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An  Old  Evil. 

Ju8T  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  worker  enters  into  the  question 
of  the  amount  which  should  he  paid  for  the  work,  the 
whole  matter  is  perverted  and  disastrous  results  follow. 
Theoretically,  no  one  disputes  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
his  hire,  but  if  capital  can  get  labor  at  low  rates  and  labor 
is  satisfied  everything  seems  to  be  fair  enough.  Still 
when,  as  in  our  public  schools,  the  scale  of  compensation 
is  made  on  the  ImwIs  of  an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  we 
begin  to  bid  for  the  lower  class  of  work,  llie  question  is 
—who  will  do  it  for  the  least  money,  and  not  who  will  do 
it  best.  We  are  much  too  rich  as  a  people  for  this  sort  of 
economy,  and  it  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue.  There  is  no  need 
of  our  being  either  uncertain  or  niggardly  in  our  payment. 
What  we  want  is  judicious  expenditure,  and  that  implies 
economy  at  the  proper  points.  All  this  is  very  trite  as  ap- 
plied to  the  school  question,  but  as  long  as  we  complain  of 
an  evil,  so  long  must  we  regard  the  causes  for  it,  and  if 
we  are  resolved  to  take  this  question  of  maintenance  into 
the  matter,  and  use  a  worker  because,  like  the  Chinaman, 
he  can  live  witliin  limits  made  for  him,  so  long  we  proceed 
on  a  false  basis,  and  must  accept  the  consequences. 


The  United  States  Navy. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
the  London  Times  contained  the  following ;  "The  plain 
truth  is,  the  United  States  alone,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  have  an  iron-clad  fleet  worthy  of  the  name."  This 
was  called  out  by  the  visit  of  an  American  turret  ship  to 
British  waters,  and  Englishmen  were  farther  told  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  home  squadron  surrounding  her 
which  she  could  not  have  sent  to  the  bottom  in  five  min- 
utes. What  is  the  present  relative  strength  of  the  two 
navies  let  Congress  and  the  daily  press  answer. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  one  American  in  fifty  has  ever 
seen  a  United  States  man-of-war  or  would  recognize  one  if 
seen.  The  popular  idea  of  the  navy  is  largely  derived 
fk'om  newspaper  i>aragraphs  and  firom  the  comic  journals. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  first  source  of  information  take  the 
following  :  '*  The  British  officer  at  Alexandria  who  boarded 
the  American  navy,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
steam-launch  which  had  been  sent  ashore  for  provisions, 
frankly  apologized  for  his  mistake."  Note  the  ingenious 
conclusion  regarding  the  apology,  which  lends  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  incident  very  convincing  to  the  average  reader. 
Again  look  at  the  comic  papers,  or  at  the  "funny"  page 
of  any  illustrated  journal.  Side  by  side  with  massive 
British  iron-clads  American  ships  are  represented  with 
patched  sides,  with  crumbling  bulwarks,  with  pop-guns 
for  batteries,  with  yards  askew  and  with  sails  in  tatters. 
It  is  surprising  hoW  literally  many  people  take  such  things. 
"There  it  is,  all  drawn  out,"  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  the  popular  mind,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  those  who  have  never  seen  a  war  ship 
actually  believe  that  the  United  States  Navy  is  as  there 
represented.     Now  what  is  really  the  state  of  the  case  ? 

It  is  admitted  at  the  outset,  of  course,  that  our  entire  flo- 
tilla might  surroimd  a  single  first  class  foreign  iron-clad  and 
be  sunk  in  succession  by  her  big  gims  without  having  been 
able  on  their  part  to  bruise  the  paint  on  her  sides.  This 
is  hardly  a  supposable  case,  for  the  foreign  iron-clad  in  ques- 
tion could  probably  run  away  from  the  fleet  if  so  disposed, 
or  overtake  and  "i*am"  them  one  by  one,  if  in  a  fighting 
mood.  Admitting  this  essential  mechanical  inferiority, 
we  need  go  no  farther.  An  American  man-of-war  in  com- 
mission— that  is  to  say,  ready  for  service^is  a  vessel  of 


which  no  one  need  be  ashamed  so  fEur  as  she  goes.  Clean 
as  silver  from  truck  to  keelson,  every  foot  of  rigging  taut, 
her  brasswork  polished,  her  crew  well  disciplined  and 
trained  to  their  duties  as  carefully  as  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities admit,  she  may  be  ineffective  in  comparison  with 
her  European  sisters,  but  her  officers  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  materials  at  hand,  and  deserve  much  gre&ter 
credit  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in  their  unequal  conflict 
with  congressional  neglect,  or  stupidity,  and  departmental 
mismanagement. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  advocate  the  building 
of  huge  iron-clads  and  hundred-ton  guns  for  our  navy,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  the  money  required  in 
their  construction  might  far  better  be  spent  in  building  a 
few  very  staunch  and  very  swift  ships,  which  can  represent 
us  creditably  in  time  of  peace,  and  can  at  least  run  away 
firom  heavy-weight  enemies  in  case  of  war.  We  can  build 
such  ships  as  well  as  any  nation  on  earth,  and  whatever 
future  improvements  may  be  made  in  armor  and  guns 
they  will  be  useful  to  have  on  hand. 


Beauty  and  the  Bill-Board. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  testimony  as  to  the  im- 
proved taste  of  the  present  day  than  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  the  fom^s  of  advertising  that  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  It  is  but  a  brief  time  since  anything  was  good 
enough  for  an  advertisement,  if  it  were  only  big  and  glar- 
ing, no  matter  how  much  it  might  offend  the  taste  or  tire 
the  eye  that  beheld  it.  Mere  black  and  wh^  daubed 
roughly  on  a  road-side  fence,  a  barn,  a  rock — anythingf 
that  would  hold  paint  and  could  be  seen  was  enough. 
Simply  to  attract  attention  was  all  that  the  advertiser  sought 
to  do.  After  a  while  it  was  found  desirable  to  interest  the 
observer  as  well  as  to  compel  him  to  see.  It  was  found  out 
that  there  was  all  the  difference  between  a  pleasing  and 
an  offensive  advertisement  that  there  is  between  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  ballad  singer  and  the  cry  of  a  fishmonger. 
To  fix  attention  upon  a  business  or  an  article  in  a  pleasing 
manner  was  found  to  be  two  steps  instead  of  one  toward 
establishing  business  relations  with  the  reader.  Not  un- 
fi^uently  it  was  found  that  the  dead-level  of  glaring 
coarseness  affected  by  advertisers  produced  a  feeling  of 
revulsion  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  that  actually  ope- 
rated against  them.  Many  a  patent  medicine  has  been  in- 
jured almost  as  much  by  the  offensiveness  of  its  advertising 
as  it  has  been  aided  by  publicity.  So,  little  by  little, 
we  have  learned  that  an  advertisement  that  glares  and 
stares  and  offends  is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  one  that 
pleases,  attracts  and  interests,  and  a  thousand  charming 
forms  for  surprising  the  public  with  mercantile  informa- 
tion have  been  devised.  Posters  of  every  hue  and  color 
and  of  every  variety  of  design  meet  us  at  every  turn.  The 
most  practical  business  men  use  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  art  to  attract  attention  to  their  business.  They  capture 
our  attention  and  good-will  at  once.  Like  a  salesman  of 
fine  address,  they  commend  at  once  the  wares  they  name. 
We  go  not  to  the  man  who  thrusts  himself  roughly  and 
uncouthly  upon  our  attention  when  we  wish  to  buy,  but 
to  him  whose  advertisement  has  brought  a  smile  by  its 
quaintness,  a  touch  of  pleasure  by  its  richness  and  har- 
mony of  color  or  design,  or  a  feeling  of  confidence  by  its 
apparent  manliness  and  sincerity. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  this  idea  can  be  found 
than  the  designs  which  ornament  or  deface  dead  walls  and 
conspicuous  objects  everywhere.  Take  the  fences  around 
the  Public  Buildings  of  Philadelphia,  which  have  been 
there  so  long  as  to  be  an  institution  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, as  an  instance.     The  time  is  actually  within  the 
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memory  of  living  citizens  when  black  and  white  and  the 
natural  brown  of  the  weather-worn  hemlock  boards  were 
almost  the  only  colors  to  be  found  on  these  dreary 
squares.  Now  the  saunterer  on  the  street  finds  upon 
them  a  display  of  soft  and  pleasing  colors,  not  unfre- 
quently  arranged  with  artistic  efiects,  which  invites  him 
to  look  again,  and  almost  enforces  him  who  runs  to  read 
also.  Again,  we  know,  upon  the  bank  of  a  little  inland 
lake,  a  small  sign  painted  with  the  utmost  care.  Along 
the  narrow  channel  where  it  is  placed  are  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand other  signs.  We  have  never  known  a  steamer  to  pass 
this  one  that  the  attention  of  every  passenger  was  not  di- 
rected to  it.  Some  one  who  had  seen  it  before  was  sure  to 
get  every  one*s  curiosity  excited  before  it  was  reached  by 
the  story  of  its  pleasing  effect.  Of  the  other  signs  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  single  remark.  All 
this  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  an  improved  taste  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  but  a  permanent  testimony  to  the 
utility  of  beauty. 

Thb  subject  of  Delaware  Shipyards,  begun  last  week, 
is  continued  in  the  present  number,  whose  opening  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  vast  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
represented  by  John  Roach  &  Son,  of  Chester.  With  its 
illustrations  this  article  forms  an  important  contribution 
to  the  current  series.  The  transition  from  naval  engineer- 
ing to  what  may  be  termed  natural  engineering  is  easy, 
and  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  skill  of  a  not  always 
pleasing  creature  is  described  in  Dr.  McCook's  paper  on 
Spiders.  Mr.  Gkirdner  continues  his  account  of  Jiirs  con- 
templated domestic  improvements  in  her  new  house.  Con- 
servative housewives,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  be 
somewhat  startled  at  some  of  her  suggestions.  Confirmed 
gossips  who  read  the  opening  of  Miss  Curry's  story  will 
possibly  skip  the  remainder,  but  other  folks  will  read  to 
the  end.  Owing  to  a  failure  of  connection  in  some  Eastern 
post-office  Mr.  Hawthorne's  manuscript  failed  to  reach  us 
in  time  for  this  number.  "  Dust "  is  there  perforce  omitted, 
but  "Hot  Plowshares **  brings  together  individuals  repre- 
sentative of  very  different  ideas  in  our  American  social 
system,  and  their  friendly  talk  together  has  enough  of  ex- 
plosive material  in  it  to  account  for  the  years  of  political 
agitation  which  followed  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid.  Poems,  thoughtful,  grave  and  gay,  complete  the 
list  of  this  week's  attractions. ' 


The  purchase  by  Otm  Continent  of  PotUr^s  American 
Monthly,  merges  in  the  youngest  Philadelphia  publication 
one  of  her  oldest  and  most  popular  illustrated  magazines. 
The  unexpired  subscriptions  of  the  monthly  will  be  filled 
by  OuK  Continent,  its  successive  issues  reaching  sub- 
scribers weekly  instead  of  once  a  month,  and  all  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  American  Monthly  will  be  per- 
petuated and  improved  upon. 
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So  coDBtant  has  been  the  demand  for  Mr.  Charlee  Nordhoff's 
"California,"  published  nine  years  ago,  that  the  publishers, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  have  issued  a  new  edition  which  is  practi- 
cally a  new  book.  So  many  changes  have;  In  the  meantime, 
taken  place  that  a  restatement  became  absolutely  necessary. 
Places  which,  on  the  first  visit  were  "  bare  and  apparently  sterile 
plains,  now  present  the  appearance  of  old-settled  farming  tracts 
— trees  forty  and  fifty  feet  high  shading  the  roads;  apples, 
standard  pears,  grapes  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  in 
bearing,  and  a  multitude  of  pleasant  and  prosperous  homes  and 
farmsteads,  where,  nine  years  ago,  one  rode  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  house."  As  a  record  of  most 
extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  the  book  would  have  its 
value,  but  it  Is  something  more.  Maps,  illustrations  and  statis- 
tics, with  **  detailed  accounts  of  the  culture  of  the  wine  and 
raisin  grape,  the  orange,  lemon,  olive  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  colony  settlements,  methods  of  irrigation,  and  so  forth," 
make  it  invaluable  to  either  traveler  or  settler,  the  author's  well- 


known  accuracy  making  his  statements  accepted  with  the  com- 
fortable certainty  that  here  is  something  which  will  neither  dis* 
appoint  nor  deceive. 

"  ORATBBARn'S  COLORAIK)  ;  OR,  NOTBS  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL 

State,"  by  John  Franklin  Graff,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.,  75  cents, 
is  a  compilation  of  letters  by  this  well-known  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, well  deserving  the  permanent  form  now  given,  the 
letters,  while  chatty,  being  full  of  valuable  information.  The 
book  is  made  up  with  the  elegance  which  characterizes  the  work 
of  this  house. 

From  the  same  publishers,  price  $1.25,  comes  an  "  Astronomy 
for  Schools  and  ueneral  Readers,"  by  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless 
and  Professor  D.  M.  Philips,  so  simply,  yet  attractively  written, 
as  to  be  one  of  the*  best  of  recent  manuals  on  this  subject. 
While  by  no  means  taking  the  place  of  larger  treaUset  on  the 
subject,  it  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  more  extended  work,  or, 
where  this  is  impossible,  insures  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  essentials  of  a  subject  which  should  receive  more  attention 
than  we  are  inclined  to  give  it. 

"  Leaflets  prom  Standard  Authors,"  to  be  used  In  place 
of  the  ordinary  reading-book,  have  proved  so  complete  a  suc- 
cess that  the  series  has  added  to  it  a  set  of  '^  Prescott  Leaf- 
lets," compiled  by  Josephine  £.  Hodgson.  J.  B.  Lipplncott  A 
Co.;  50  cents.  They  are  preceded  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  his- 
torian's life,  and  the  selection  is  marked  by  excellent  taste  and 
judgment. 

If  reading  and  writing  books  and  primers  on  health  were  indi- 
cations of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  we  should  be  one  of  the 
soundest  nations  on  earth.  As  it  is.  It  is  somewhat  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  agitation  comes  because  of  a  lost  possession  or 
simply  because,  having  had  hints  of  probable  loss,  we  are  using 
the  ounce  of  prevention  and  taking  all  means  to  discover  where 
our  danger  lies.  The  latter  is  the  more  reasonable  belief,  and 
certainly  the  future  invalid  will  have  small  excuse  for  want  of 
knowledge.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  hand-books  is  *^  Hints 
and  Remedies  for  the  Treatment  of  Common  Accidents  and  Dis- 
eases," by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  MacmlUan  &  Co.,  50c.  Nothing 
better  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done.  The  directions  are  clear 
and  explicit,  and  include  also  rules  of  simple  hygiene,  the  whole 
being  a  compact  and  invaluable  family  hand-book. 

Of  a  more  special  nature,  but  equally  admirable  for  slmpllcitj 
and  directness,  are  three  of  the  "  American  Health  Primers," 
from  P.  Blakiston  &  Son,  PMladelphia.  Paper,  30c.;  cloth,  50c 
"  Brain  Work  and  Overwork,"  by  Professor  H.  C.  Wood  ;  "  The 
Summer  and  its  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  Jarmes  C.  Wilson,  and  *'  Sea 
Air  and  Sea  Bathing,"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Packard.  The  first  bears 
most  directly  upon  our  American  Weakness,  and  is  full  of  wise 
suggestions  and  directions  so  attractively  put  that  one  wishes 
the  writer  had  not  been  limited  to  a  **  primer." 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  publishers  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world  were  fairly  taken  oflT  their  feet  by  the  popular 
demand  for  the  "  Revised  Version."  Ever  since  that  memorable 
17th  of  May  newer  and  more  or  less  improved  editions  have 
issued  from  the  press,  and  still  the  demand  is  unsatisfied.  If 
popularity  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  divine  inspiration  the 
skeptics  have  no  ground  left  to  stand  upon.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  list  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome  volume  from 
Harper  Sl  Brothers,  comprising  the  revised  English  text  and  the 
most  careAilly-edited  Oreek  text  in  existence,  that  of  Drs.  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  of  Cambridge,  England.  The  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish pages  are  printed  so  as  to  face  each  other — parallel  passages 
being  opposite  so  far  as  practicable,  while  concise  marginal  notes 
give  the  diflTerent  readings  of  the  various  manuscripts.  Dr. 
Phillip  Schaff,  president  of  the  American  Revisory  Committee, 
prefaces  the  work  with  a  scholarly  introduction,  reviewing  the 
sources  whence  are  derived  the  most  trustworthy  manuscripts, 
and  sketching  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  of 
Scripture  history.  In  mechanical  execution  the  book  is  every 
way  admirable  for  the  use  of  students. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  **  Victor  Hugo  and  His 
Time,"  by  Alfred  Barbou,  translated  by  Ellen  E.  Fraver.  It  is 
a  book  made  chiefiy  by  scissoring,  profusely  illustrated  with 
drawings  of  every  grade  of  merit,  and  many  very  inferior  to 
the  Harpers'  usual  standard.  As  a  lively  history  of  both  the 
time  and  the  man  who,  genius  as  he  is,  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity of  posing  dramatically  for  the  admiration  of  mankind  in 
general,  there  is  room  for  the  book,  but  a  stronger  and  more 
critical  judgment  is  required  for  any  final  estimate. 
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"  A  Rbvkkbnd  Idol''  is  the  marked  saccees  of  the  summer^ 
having  gone  into  its  seventh  edition. 

Thb  ontiring  and  brilliant  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  busily  en- 
fraged  on  another  novel ,  to  be  called  *'The  Lovers  of  Glen 
Uribal." 

Garibaldi's  novel,  ^*  The  Rule  of  the  Monk,"  has  been  issued 
in  sixpenny  form  by  the  London  house  of  Cassell,  Fetter  & 
Gal  pin. 

A  Sanscrit  grammar  in  twelve  volumes  is  to  be  the  light 
reading  for  Calcuttians  when  Mr.  Anondonm  Boorooah,  the  au- 
thor, has  completed  it. 

Emilio  Castelar,  of  whom  for  a  long  time  nothing  has  been 
heard,  is  publishing  a  novel  In  serial  Ibrm  in  an  Italian  news- 
paper, under  the  titie  of  "  Fra  Filippo  Lippi." 

A  BOOK  of  great  interest  is  announced  by  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  on  "  The  Military  Telegraph  during  the  Civil 
War  In  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Flum. 

"  Charlbs  Albert  Fbchter,"  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  will  be 
the  next  volume  in  the  American  Actor  Series,  made  up  in  part 
of  personal  reminiscences  and  In  part 'of  a  study  of  his  powers. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  to  publish  in  December  the  entire  cor- 
respondence of  Emerson  with  Carlyle,  covering  the  period  from 
1834  to  1572.    The  work  will  be  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

And  now  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Luigi  Monti ^  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  characters  In  **  The  Wayside  Inn,"  is  the 
author  of  "  Leone,"  the  weakest  issue  in  the  **  Round  Robin" 
series. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gift  books  of  the  holidays  will  be  a 
memorial  edition,  published  by  J.  B.  LIppIncott  &  Co.,  of  E.  H. 
Arr's  "  New  England  Bygones,"  which  Is  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  draughtsmen  in  the  country. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  **  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica"  is 
especially  rich  In  a  high  order  of  critical  work.  "  Keats"  and 
*'  Landor"  are  treated  by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  "  La  Fontaine,"  by 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury ;  "  Lessing"  by  Mr.  James  Sime,  and 
*'  Longfellow,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson. 

Folk  lore  is  to  have  another  addition  in  a  volume  of  Rouma^- 
nian  fairy  tales,  under  the  title  of  "  Povental  PeleMtdni "  (Tales 
of  Felesh).  The  author  is  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  who, 
as  ^*  Carmen  Sylva,"has  already  earned  a  reputation  for  brilliant 
work.  She  has  lately  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Roumanian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  will  prepare  and  read  the  usual  essay 
when  the  official  reception  takes  place. 

Marked  attention  Is  given  Just  now  in  Germany  to  a  book  en- 
titled '*  Under  the  Sceptre  of  a  Guelph."  The  author's  name 
purports  to  be  Borchers,  and  there  is  some  very  curious  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  King  George's  ^'  black  cabinet."  It  tells  also 
of  the  discovery  by  a  post-office  employ^  of  a  method  by  which 
he  could  in  a  short  time  make  a  fac-simile  of  any  letter-seal. 
King  George  immediately  ^^  ordered  that  this  discovery  should 
be  made  use  of  in  his  behalf."  The  correspondence  of  such  of 
his  subjects  as  came  under  suspicion  was  thus  open  to  him,  was 
copied  and  then  sent  on.  It  is  this  royal  thief  whose  treatment 
of  the  Gdttingen  professors  was  the  scandal  of  the  time. 

Thb  **  Recollections "  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ramsay,  lately 
published  by  Blackwood,  contain  a  pleasant  memory  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Bayard  Taylor.  **I  complimented  him,"  he 
says,  *'  upon  the  excellent  manner  In  which  he  spoke  English, 
which  was  surprising  for  a  foreigner.  '  But  I  am  not  a  foreigner,' 
he  said.  *  Well,  a  German,  then.'  *But  I  am  not  a  German.' 
I  tried  various  other  nationalities,  but  without  success,  when  he 
said,  '  Is  there  no  other  nation  but  that  small  Island  of  yours 
that  talks  English?'  I  said,  *How  stupid  of  me!  Of  course 
you  are  an  American,  and  Bayard  Taylor,'  to  which  he  confessed. 
The  purity  with  which  he  spoke  English  and  the  careful  gram- 
matical construction  of  his  sentences,  alon^  with  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  accent,  led  me  at  first  to  think  that  he  was  neither 
English  nor  American.  He  was  a  most  charming  companion.  I 
never  met  a  man  with  more  versatile  talent  or  greater  powers  of 
fascination.  As  a  conversationalist  I  should  say  he  was  almost 
unrivaled.  His  powers  of  memory  were  also  prodigious.  He 
used  often  to  recite  to  us  whole  poems  in  the  Norse  language. 


With  every  dialect  he  seemed  to  be  famlllai^~in  German  espe- 
cially so.  At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  he  spoke  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
that  language  on  some  public  occasion." 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


HELEN   CAMPBELL, BDITOR. 


Mothers  and  Daughters. 

Evening  classes  for  women  and  girls  anxious  for  self-improve- 
ment, yet  too  busily  occupied  during  the  day  to  seek  it  through 
the  usual  channels,  have  been  for  some  years  part  of  the  work 
of  the  New  Century  Club  of  Fhiladelphla,  an  organization  which 
has  sounded  no  trumpets,  but  has  done  steady  and  untiring  work 
toward  the  real  advancement  of  women  since  the  hour  of  its  in- 
ception. 

To  one  of  the  chief  workers  in  this  direction  came  a  year  ago 
the  thought  of  a  course  of  evening  lessons  on  the  physiology  and 
hygiene  of  daily  life,  so  simply  put  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible 
to  working- women,  yet  given  by  the  best  medical  authorities. 
There  resulted  finally  lectures  on  not  only  these  topics,  but  on 
nursing,  the  care  of  a  child  from  its  birth  on,  and  the  necessary 
action  in  case  of  sudden  illness  or  accident.  The  hall,  the  en- 
trance fee  to  which  was  fixed  at  five  cents,  was  filled  with  work- 
ing-women of  all  grades  of  intelligence,  who  listened  with  an 
almost  pitiful  intensity  to  directions  no  human  being  had  ever 
thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  give  them.  Manikins  and 
various  other  modes  of  illustration  were  freely  used,  and,  as  the 
audience  passed  out  from  the  lecture  on  the  care  of  a  baby,  one 
sad-eyed  little  woman  said :  "Ah,  If  there'd  been  anybody  to 
tell  me  a  quarter  of  what  I've  heard  to-night  I  wouldn't  be  goin' 
home  to  an  empty  house." 

Naturally,  the  question  comes  up,  "  Why  was  she  not  taught?" 
and,  as  naturally,  the  answer  is,  "  Because,  at  home  or  at  school, 
one  may  learn  anything  save  the  one  thing  that  is  of  most 
vital  importance  in  every  year  a  woman  has  to  live."  The  old 
idea,  bom  of  the  ignorance  and  asceticism  of  the  dark  ages,  that 
the  body  is  a  vile  and  dishonorable  possession,  still  dominates. 
No  light  of  this  nineteenth  century  has  been  strong  enough  to 
dispel  this  shadow  of  the  past.  Even  where  the  rights  of  the 
body  are  admitted  and  gymnastics  in-doors  and  exercise  without 
are  expounded  as  essential.  It  Is  only  in  rarest  cases  that  the 
facts  that  underlie  all  health  or  progress  are  made  plain. 

Many  a  girl  low  at  last  in  a  dishonored  grave  has  be^n  the  text 
for  sermons  on  parental  government  and  infiuence,  but  how 
many  have  even  hinted  that  the  teaching  the  sacredness  of  her 
own  body  might  have  hindered  the  tragedy  ?  Ignorance  is  not 
innocence.  The  child  whose  knowledge  of  natural  phases  in  the 
life  of  the  body  comes  from  servants  or  is  perchance  acquired 
through  some  chance  encounter  of  the  streets,  has  lost  something 
that  no  after-eflbrt  can  replace.  It  is  the  mother's  right— It 
should  be  the  mother's  deep  desire — to  save  her  child  from  such 
catastrophe,  and,  until  all  mothers  accept  this  as  part  of  their 
sacred  trust,  such  cases  will  still  be,  wherever  unscrupulous, 
unregulated  passion  finds  ignorance  its  ready  prey. 

Books  on  these  questions  have  been,  as  a  whole,  for  many 
years  of  two  types — those  intended  for  medical  studies  and  too 
technical  for  ordinary  use,  and  those  written  by  mere  quacks  and 
charlatans.  The  mother  who  most  desired  something  which 
should  give  all  necessary  facts  clearly  and  simply  has  found  Its 
attainment  hopeless  until  within  a  few  years.  In  "  What  Our 
Girls  Qughl  to  Know,"  Mary  Studley,  for  years  before  her  death 
an  honored  physician  at  Framlngham,  Mass.,  did  the  work  as  all 
had  failed  to  do  before,  and  made  a  book,  attractive  in  style, 
scientific  and  clear  in  statement,  and  covering  the  ground  so 
perfectly  that  slight  improvement  can  be  suggested.  Exercise, 
food,  methods  in  study,  every  point  in  the  girl's  life,  from  in- 
fancy to  marriage,  has  full  presentation,  the  deep  and  delicate 
toomanlitiest  of  the  book  being  its  highest  charm. 

Marion  Garland  has  gone  over  the  same  ground  In  her  recent 
book,  **  Eve's  Daughters,"  more  diff'use  than  Dr.  Studley's,  but 
of  much  the  same  spirit,  and  a  still  more  recent  one,  "  For  Girls. 
A  Special  Physiology,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Study  of  General 
Physiology,"  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepperd,  illustrated,  published  by 
Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York,  is,  though  inaccurate  in  some  points, 
of  much  value,  being  intended  to  be  used  either  by  teachers  in 
special  classes  or  for  reading  after  a  course  of  the  ordinary  school 
physiology.  The  mother  who  desires  better  knowledge,  whether 
for  herself  or  her  daughter,  and  who  has  neither  time  nor  oppo- 
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tunlty  for  more  extended  study,  will  find,  In  either  of  these  booke, 
a  friend  whose  presence  is  indispensable,  and  whose  teachings 
mean  better  life,  not  only  for  this  generation,  but  for  all  that  are 
to  come. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Deak  Editor  :  I  took  up  the  first  number  of  Oun  ("ontixbnt  to-day 
and  read  again  the  Household  article.    It  asks  for  "  any  item  of  exfie- 
rlence  which  has  been  the  solution  of  a  difficulty.  *  ^    As  the  busy  roistresH 
of  a  large  family,  whose  aim  must  be  * '  not  expansion  of  labor,  but  con- 
densation, ^^  I  try  many  little  short  cuts  through  the  day^s  routine,  and 
one  of  them  Is  to  keep  a  small  flve-rent  folding  slate,   with  pencil  at- 
tached, hanging  under  the  clock-shelf  in  the  kitchen,   by  a  string  long 
enough  to  allow  the  slate  to  be  held  in  the  hand  while  writing  without  re- 
moving from  the  hook.    On  tlie  first  page  I  make  a  list  each  morning  of 
little  matters  that  must  be  attended  to  by  my  forgetful  senrants,  outside 
of  the  regular  day's  duties.     Yesterday's  list  was  as  follows  : 
Refrigerator. 
Hall  carpet. 
Mary's  dress. 
Guest  chamber. 

This  means  that  I  had  found  the  refrigerator  in  disorder  by  reason  of 
careless  wiping  up  of  spflled  custard,  and  it  therefore  could  not  wait  till 
the  regular  day  came  for  its  scalding.  The  hall  carpet  had  not  been  pro- 
perly tacked  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  when  relaid  the  day  before.  Mary's 
dress  needed  pressing.  The  guest  chamber  must  be  supplied  with  fresh 
water  and  towels  Just  before  tea-time,  as  finishing  touches  of  its  prepa- 
ration for  a  friend  who  was  to  spend  the  night. 

These  were  all  little  things,  not  one.requlring  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes'  time,  but  until  I  adopted  this  plan  I  could  never  have  been 
sure  they  were  done  without  personal  supervision.  My  servant  Is  good- 
natured  and  willing,  though  so  forgetful,  and  Is  herself  as  pleased  and 
relieved  as  her  mistress  to  find  this  little  list  such  a  success. 

Of  course,  with  a  girl  who  could  not  read,  or  who  was  scornful  of  new 
ways,  it  would  not  work.  Other  pages  of  the  slate  are  used  for  lists  of  things 
that  must  be  done  soon,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  but  are  not  necen- 
sary  to-day.  or  for  articles  that  are  needed  in  the  store-room.  To  this 
latter  list  the  girl  herself  makes  additions  as  she  finds  stores  running  low. 

Another  help  I  find  in  keeping  two  or  three  needles  always  threaded 
with  black  silk  and  with  coarse  and  fine  white  cotton,  on  a  convenient 
cushion.  It  is  often  but  a  moment's  work  to  sew  on  a  button  or  stop  a 
rip  when  the  materials  are  thus  ready  at  hand,  when  there  would  not  be 
time  to  take  a  needle  from  the  needle-book,  search  out  the  spool,  thread 
the  needle  and  tie  the  knot. 

(Ian  yoa  condense  all  this  into  a  useful  hint  to  your  readers  ? 

Faithfully  yours,  L.  B.  H. 


MIGMA. 

Mr.  CffARLES  F.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  bright  little  paper, 
Good  Literature^  which  began  with  and  finally  succeeded  the 
Library  Magazine,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  English 
Literature  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
early  In  the  Fall. 

The  ty^>e-setter8  who  have  had  to  deal  with  Captain  Fred  Bur- 
naby's  manuscript  have  been  driven  nearly  beside  themselves. 
Being  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  to  stoop  over  an  ordinary  writing- 
table  is  impossible  for  any  length  of  time.  He  therefore  writes 
on  the  side  of  an  old  portmanteau  placed  on  his  knee,  using  pen, 
pencil  or  wooden  stylus,  as  the  mood  inclines,  and  a  variety  of 
inks,  each  one  worse  than  the  last,  sometimes  employing  all  three 
methods  on  the  same  page. 

A  Philadelphia  physician,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but 
whose  standing  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Pres$,  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  war  upon  all  rascally  druggists.  He  has  collected  a 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  their  continuous  frauds  in  changing  the 
ingredients  of  prescriptions  and  altering  their  proportions  in  order 
to  make  their  own  profits  larger ;  and  this  evidence  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  which 
is  expected  to  take  some  decisive  action. 

LuDWio,  of  Bavaria,  has  distinguished  himself  by  another 
piece  of  eccentricity.  It  was  announced  that  he  would  leave 
Castle  Berg  on  July  26,  at  2  P.  M.,  in  order  to  attend  the  per- 
formance of  Parslval,''  at  Bayreuth.  Dreading  the  hated  pub- 
lic demonstration,  he  stole  away,  July  25,  at  three  In  the  morning, 
and  instead  of  going  direct  to  his  destination  stopped  in  a  field 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  town,  and  walked  **  across  lots"  to 
his  lodge,  fitly  called  **  The  Hermitage.** 

Four  large  rooms  in  his  Washington  house  are  devoted  by  Mr. 
Bancroll  to  books  and  literary  work.  Twelve  thousand  volumes 
fill  the  book-shelves,  and  the  large  tables  in  each  room  are  heaped 
high  with  manuscripts  and  pamphlets.  A  secretary  and  several 
copyists  work  under  his  direction,  the  morning  being  given  to 
the  closest  application.    The  old  historian's  chief  relaxation  is  in 


horseback  riding,  which  he  enjoys  every  afternoon,  his  slender, 
erect  figure  being  one  of  the  standard  sights  *^  on  the  avenue." 

The  following  letter,  sent  by  Canon  Farrar,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Puleston's  request  for  the  manuscript  of  his  sermon  preached  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Raleigh  Window,  will  interest  not  only  the 
contributors,  but  also  the  many  who  have  seen  its  reproduction 
In  Our  Continent.  Mr.  Puleston  was  for  some  years  a  jour- 
nalist in  this  country,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  active  duty  as 
member  of  Parliament,  retains  the  most  cordial  interest  in  Ame- 
rica and  Americans : 

**  17  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

"  Drab  Mr.  Pule8ton  :  In  accordance  with  the  request  you 
kindly  made  to  me  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  congregation,  I 
place  in  your  hands  the  manuscript  of  my  sermon. 

^*  I  am  thus  enabled  not  only  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
gill  of  the  window  to  many  who  were  not  present  when  it  was 
unveiled,  but  also  to  place  on  record  my  special  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  kindness  of  J.  T.  Lord,  Esq.,  to  whose  public- 
spirited  exertions  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  design  is 
almost  exclusively  due ;  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Winthrop,  and  to 
other  distinguished  American  gentlemen,  who  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  this  memorial.  I  trust  that  many  an  American  visitor 
to  London  will  feel  some  pleasure  when  he  sees  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  emblazoned  on  the  windows  of  an  English  church. 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  conviction  that  incidents  like  this 
will  have  their  little  share  In  linking  together  the  amity  of  na- 
tions— two,  tet  one — upon  whose  union  and  faithfulness  de- 
pends,  in  no  small  measure,  the  welfare  of  all  the  world. 
**  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"  FREDERirK    W.    FaURAR." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  stories  is  told  by  Maxime  du 
Camp,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  certain  famous  artist«  who 
met  once  at  a  Palais  Royal  Reception  : 

"  I  was  talking  with  Jadin,  Delacroix  and  Horace  Vemet,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  on  all  his  decorations.  Discussing  Ingres, 
Delacroix  happened  to  remark  :  *  In  spite  of  his  defects  we  must 
admit  that  Ingres  possoKscs  many  qualities  that  go  to  form  the 
painter.'  Cried  Vemet :  '  Qualities  of  a  painter!  Why,  he  is  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  age  !'  *  'What  do  you  find  so  remarkable 
In  him  V  asked  the  other ;  *  his  drawing  V  *  No.  He  draws  like 
a  chimney  sweep.'  *  His  coloring ?'  *  All  his  pictures  look  like 
brown  bread.*  *  His  composition  V  *  Why,  he  never  could  make 
hia  figures  natural.'  *  His  imagination  V  '  Tou  must  be  mad  !* 
Delacroix  laughed,  and  observed :  *  But  if  he  has  no  special 
quality  at  all,  how  can  he  be  the  great<*st  painter  of  the  age?' 
Vemet  looked  confused  and  stammered  :  ^  I  don't  know ;  but  he 
is  our  only  great  painter.'  We  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving 
our  gravity.  Vemet  noticed  it,  and  taking  my  arm  strolleil 
away.  *  I  almost  pity  Delacroix,'  he  said,  *■  who  can't  put  a  man 
like  a  human  being  on  canvas,  and  gives  his  cows  horses'  feet, 
yet  denies  Ingres'  talent.  It  is  all  jealousy.  I  am  not  like  that. 
My  keenest  pleasure  is  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  others.'  At 
this  moment  Vemet  left  me,  and  I  rejoined  Delacroix,  who  was 
saying  to  Jadin  :  *  Poor  Vemet  thinks  he  can  paint  I'  Jadin  did 
not  reply,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  somebody  in  the  crowd. 
*  Whom  do  you  want  to  find  ?'  asked  Delacroix.  *  M.  Ingres,' 
answered  Jadin.  *  I  wanted  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  about 
you.'" 

REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 

[THIS    COLUMN   IS   INTENDED  AS  A    RKCOKD  FOR  UEFBRKNCS,   NOT  AS 
A   SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NKWS.J 

August  II — ^Turkish  ofiicial  denunciation  of  Arabi  by 
name  tums  out  to  have  been  provisional.  Referred  to  an  alleged 
disobedient  subject,  not  to  **  Arabi,  the  defender  of  the  faithful." 
Nice  point  of  law  this  for  Lord  DuflTerin  to  settle  I Interna- 
tional guard  proposed  for  the  Suez  Canal.  M.  De  Lesseps  pro- 
tests against  any  interference  whatever  with  his  pet  canal.  Says 
he  will  die  before  he  will  allow  it. Guatemala  and  Mexico  de- 
cide to  refer  boundary  questions  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States. Railroad  accident  near  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.     Engineer 

killed  and  several  other  persons  wounded. — -Crops  in  Ontario 
damaged  by  recent  storms. 

August  XI — Germany  and  AuHtria  have  decided  not  to 

interfere  in  the  Egyptian    business. Wreck    announced  of 

Italian  Antarctic  expedition,  under  Lieutenant  Bove,  oflT  Cape 
Horn. Scots'  Fusileer  Guards  land  at  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
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creek  British  regiments. Oenenl  Warren  buried  at  Newport, 

R.  I. Bishop  Lafl6che,  R.  C,  of  Montreal,  issues  a  manifesto 

against  the  modem  fashions  in  coiffure. President  Arthur  lands 

at  New  Tork  from  United  States  steamship  Despatch,  on  which  he 
journeyed  from  Washington  under  a  special  Presidential  naval 
flag,  now  used  for  the  first  time. 

August  13 — In  an  interview  with  the  H&rald  correspou- 
dent,  the  Sultan  expresses  himself  rather  freely  on  British  ^*  in- 
terference "  in  Egpyt  and  the  cruelty  of  the  bombardment. 

Small  skirmish  near  Alexandria. Stringent  precautions  against 

riot  taken  in  Ireland  during  the  O'Connell  commemorative  exer- 
cises.  Discontented  Irish  constables  receive  £180,000. Yel- 
low fever  in  Texas  and  Mexico. Court-house  in  Missouri 

burned  to  the  ground  with  all  the  records.    Probable  cause,  a 

cigrar  stump  thrown  into  a  waste-basket. Another  steamboat 

collision  In  New  York  Harbor,  Sylvan  Dell  and  Sirius.    The 

former  slightly  iqjured. Death  of  T.  H.  Smith,  the  Harvard 

student,  who  was  shot  by  a  policeman  In  July. ^Typhoid  fever 

causes  a  panic  among  summer  boarders  at  Seabright,  N.  J. 

Asylum  for  the  insane  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  burned.  Inmates  res- 
cued. 

August  14 — Trouble  in  Afglianistan  between  two  local 
potentates. Resident  Christians  threatened  in  Syria. Sev- 
eral Irishmen  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  participation  in 

acrrarian  outrages. Cetywayo   had   an    interview  with    the 

Queen. Incendiary  fires  in    Mankato,   Kansas. John   F. 

McCurtin  elected  Principal  Chief  of,  the  Choctaw  nation. 

Death  of  Jesse  Hoyt,  an  old  and  prominent  New  York  merchant. 

— -Flour  mills  burned  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Winfield,  Kansas. 

Two  murderers  lynched  in  Alabama  because  they  were  granted 

a  new  trial. Lighting  a  fire  with  kerosene  caused  the  death  of 

a  girl  at  Bamesvillo,  Md.  Her  brother  also  burned,  probably 
fatally. 

August  15 — Genei-al  Sir  (Jamet  Wolseley  aiTives  at 
Alexandria  and  the  Sultan  ordei-s  Arabi  to  lay  down  his  arm8. 

O 'Council  statue  unveiled  in  Dublin  in  the  presence  of  a 

p^at  crowd.     No  disturbance. Prince  of  Wales  slightly  111. 

Cetywayo  to  be  restored  to  his  Zulu  kingdom. Memory 

of  Jesse  James  revived  by  $20,000  bank  robbery  at  Kewanee,  111. 

Cashier  and  clerk  knocked  down. Tornado  at  Baujg^or,  Me. 

Governor  Sprague's  famous  estate  at  Canonchet  sold  at  auc- 
tion.    Sale  resisted  by  Governor  Spi^ague  and  son. Vermont 

Greenback  Convention  nominates  C.  C.  Martin  for  Governor. 

Several  boarding-houses  burned  at  Rye  Beach. ^Wife  shot  and 

instantly  killed  by  her  husband.  He  did  not  know  the  revolver 
which  he  playfully  pointed  at  her  was  loaded. Death  of  Gen- 
eral James  H.  Ledlie. 

August  i6 — Great  excitement  in  Dublin.  E.  D.  Gray, 
M.  P.,  and  proprietor  of  The  Freeman'i  Jmtmal^  arrested  and 
sent  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  Contempt  consisted  in  pub- 
lishing a  letter  which  stated  that  the  jurymen  in  a  recent  murder 

trial  were  drunk  on  the  night  preceding  the  verdiot. ^Turkey 

refuses  to  sign  the  military  convention  proposed  by  England. 

General  Wolseley  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  Egyptians  invit- 
ing them  to  abandon  Arabi. Yellow  fever  very  bad  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas. Many   Congressional    nominations    made. 

Democratic  State  Congress  of  Iowa  meets  at  Marshalltown  and 

nominates  State  ticket. Death  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  United 

States  Senator  B.  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia;  also,  in  Paris,  of  Regis 
Gignoux,  the  landscape  artist. 

August  17 — Telegraphed  that  Geneml  Wolseley  will 
open  his  campaign  from  Aboukir  on  Sunday.  Re-cabled  to 
Arabi,  of  course. Attention  of  Parliament  called  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Dublin. Mr.  Gray  sentenced  to  three  months^  im- 
prisonment.  Excitement  continues,  but  Parliament  adjourns 

till  October  24. Insurrection  announced  in  Corea.     King  and 

Queen  assassinated.    Probable  complications  with  Japan. 

The  Cree  Indians  of  Canada  object  to  railroads  and  threaten  to 

make  trouble. Masked  burglars  enter  a  house  at  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y.,  and  carry  oflT  $158,000  in  securities  and  money. Large 

fire  in  Strawberry  Street,  Philadelphia. Secretary  Chandler 

Inspects  League  Island  Navy  Yard  and  the  unfinished  ironclads 

along  the   Delaware. Deaths— The  French  General   Ducrot 

and  the  Right  Rev.  James  Merriam,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  South 
Africa. 

August  18. — ^British  troops  sail  from  Alexandria  under 
•Baled  orders. Russia  suspected  of  designs  on  Asia  Minor. 


Potato  bug  determined  to  establish  a  colony  in  Great  Britain. 

Five  specimens  caught  in  Liverpool,  executed  and  sent  to  London 
for  preservation. Murder  of  a  farmer  and  his  family  in  Ire- 
land.   All  quiet  i>olitically. Rifie  team  for  the  international 

contest  selected  at  Creedmoor,  with  Colonel  Bodine  for  captain. 

General  Butler  nominated  for  Governor  by  Massachusetts 

Greenbackers. Death  of  Frederick  De  Peyster,  president  of 

the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  aged  86. 

Scientific. — A  revised  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Burmali 
is  soon  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Eugene  Oates,  who  has  been  collect- 
ing in  Pegu  for  the  last  fourteen  years  and  is  now  in  England. 

A  scientific  mission  has  been  sent  from  Algiers  to  France  to 

study  the  means  of  destroying  the  phylloxera,  as  there  arc  ap- 
prehensions that  the  pest  may  cross  the  Mediterranean. It  has 

been  found  by  M.  Cailletet  that  vaseline  makes  the  best  lubri- 
cant where  there  is  any  liability  to  the  presence  of  mercur>',  as 
most  ordinary  oils  and  fatty  matters  clog  with  finely  divided 

mercury  and  are  objectionable  on  this  account. The  "  Mineral 

Statistics  of  Victoria"  give  the  amount  of  gold  raised  in  1881  as 
858,850  ounces,  29,729  ounces  more  than  in  1880.  The  deepest 
shaft  in  the  colony  is  the  Magdala,  at  Stawell,  which  is  2409  feet 

deep. A  new  pump  for  compressing  gases  to  a  high  degree  has 

just  been  invented  by  M.  Cailletet.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a 
useless  space  between  the  end  of  the  piston  plunger  and  the  valve, 
which  closes  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  obviated  by  invert- 
ing the  cylinder  and  covering  the  end  with  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. A  liquid  piston  is  thus  formed  which  can  adapt  itself  to 
every  inequality  of  form  of  the  interior  space,  and  which  sweeps 
up  every  portion  of  the  gas,  pressing  it  up  a  conical  passage  into 

the  valve. African  exploration  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the  point 

where  Livingstone  laid  it  down,  by  Lieutenant  Giraud,  who  has 
sailed  from  Marseilles  to  Zanzibar  as  the  leader  of  a  French  ex- 
pedition. His  probable  route  will  be  by  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Nyassa  to  the  Chambeze  River;  thence  to  its  outlet  in  Lake 
Bangweolo,  which  he  proposes  to  circumnavigate.  He  proposes 
then  to  go  in  canoes  down  the  Luababa-Congo,  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — an  ambitious  programme  interesting  to  all 

geographers. At  the  raising  of  the  vessel  La  Provence^  sunk 

in  the  Bosphorus,  the  telephone  was  added  to  the  ordinary 
equipment  of  the  diver.  One  of  the  glasses  of  the  helmet  was 
replaced  by  a  copper  plate  in  which  a  telephone  was  inserted, 
and  the  diver  had  only  to  turn  his  head  slightly  in  order  to  re- 
port what  he  had  se«n  or  to  receive  instructions. 

.       PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Would  Have  Been  in  the  Grave. 

A  LADY  In  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  writing  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palrn, 
says  :  *  ♦  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  receiving  so  much  benefit  from  your 
Compound  Oxygen.  Only  for  this  Itoould  be  in  the  grave,  I  could  not 
sleep  :  lud  no  rent :  toas  really  bordering  on  insanity.  I  was  alarmed. 
Now  I  sit  up  until  ten  o'clock,  {md  enjoy  music  and  company.  My 
daughter  Is  recovering  her  voice.  Will  continue  Oxygen.  May  Heaven's 
choicest  blessings  rest  upon  you  and  youn<.  * '  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  containing  large  reports  of  cases  and  full  Information,  sent  free. 
Address  Drs.  Stakkst  A  Palkn,  1109  and  llll  CIrard  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bound  Voiumes  of  the  Continent. 
Wk  shall  be  prepared  In  a  short  time  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  1. 
with  a  complete  index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled 
In  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mail  or 
express  at  the  sender *s  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  lie  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  Index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  size 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  Include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the. Continent  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  t«et8  of  the  numbers 
In  good  condition,  at  the  nctunl  co«t  of  bln<llng  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  el^;ant  gilt  stamp. 00       . 

Half  roan, jw 

Flalf  morocco, <t|.2o 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  himlhlie.l  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  8tampe<l  cover,  gilt,         ....  $2.25 

Half  roan, 2.r>ri 

Half  morocco 2. 85 

Cloth  cases  for  binding,  40  ceiits.  and  25  centtt  iM>stage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognized  leading  writers  of  America,  and  Illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  verj-  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  fr«»m  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  imcked  and  sent  liy  expreKs  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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ADiouDt,  eayiog  :  *'  Tou  have 
had  that  wagon  bo  long  that 
it  is  nearly  worn  out,  and  yon 
have  not  i>aid  for  it  yet. "  "  Yes 
that  is  so,"  retorted  the  conn- 
tryman  scomfully,  "  and  here 
you  come  and  want  mc  to  pay 
as  much  for  a  worn-out  old 
wagon  that  has  been  in  use 
for  five  years  as  you  asked  for 
it  when  it  was  new.  Well, 
you  have  got  cheek !" — Texat 
mftingt. 

A  workman  who  bought  a 
book  showing  how  to  live  on 
fifteen-cent  dinners  and  fol- 
lowed its  advice  until  he  got 
so  weak  from  the  diet  that  he 
lost  his  place,  and  is  still  out 
of  work,  has  sued  the  author 
of  the  book  for  damages.  If 
this  thing  keeps  on,  book-wri- 
ters  will  have  to  cultivate  that 
habitual  regard  for  the  truth 
which  distinguishes  newspa^ 
per  peLTAgnkphen.  —  Philadel- 
phia Newt. 

An  old  traveler  fell  dead 
in  a  Pullman  car  the  other 
day.  Only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, he  had  asked  the  porter 
for  a  glass  of  water.  The  por- 
ter brought  it,  but  did  not 
even  hint  that  he  expected  a 
fee,  but  on  the  contrary  acted 
as  if  he  had  been  paid  by  the 
company  to  make  people  com- 
fortable. It  is  supposed  that 
the  old  traveler  died  from  the 
bhock.—Phiiaddphia  New. 

An  Arkansas  editor,  in  re- 
tiring from  the  editorial  con- 
trol of  a  newspaper,  said  :  "  It 
is  with  a  feeling' of  sadness 
that  we  retire  from  the  active 
control  of  this  paper,  but  we 
leave  our  Journal  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  abler  than  we 
are  financially  to  handle  it. 
This  gentleman  is  well  known 
in  this  community.  He  is  the 
sheriff."— ilrfcw««  Traveler. 

An  alderman  pays  a  re- 
porter ive  dollars  to  write  him 
a  speech  favoring  the  erection 
of  a  new  school-house,  hut  after  delivering  eight  cents'  worth  of 
the  oration  he  is  Informed  that  there  is  no  question  before  the 
meeting,  and  he  falls  back  and  breaks  a  pair  of  suspenders 
worth  thirty-five  cents.  How  much  is  the  great  man  out  of 
pocket  ? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  young  Englishman  visited  West  Point  recently,  and, 
in  company  with  a  well-known  ofllcer  there,  admired  the  glori- 
ous sunset.  *' Isn't  it  magnificent!"  exclaimed  the  West 
Pointer.  "  Ya^s,  it's  very  nice,  you  know,"  responded  Johnnie 
Bull,  "  but  don't  you  think  it's  rawther  tawdry,  you  know  ?" — 
New  York  Commercial. 

"Have  you  resided  long  in  this  town?'*  asked  a  tourist 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  a  long  time. 
D'ye  see  that  mountain  over  yonder?  Well,  that  was  there  when 
I  came  here."     The  tourist  traveled  on. — Exchange. 

It  costs  this  government  $18,000  per  year  to  fire  sunset 
guns  at  various  military  posts,  but  we  wouldn't  have  'em 
stop  it  for  anything.  The  sun  doesn't  know  enough  to  sink  out 
of  sight  without  being  shot  at. — Free  Prets. 

Motto  for  Star  Route  Speculators :  Start  a  post-office  and 
the  town  will  start  Itself. 


THE  SHOOTING  SEASON. 
George. — *<  Arabella,  dear,  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  the  country  for  a  day's  shooting.*' 
Arabella — **  Why,  all  right,  of  course,  but — George — ^you  must  not  take  your  gun — 
there  are  so  many  accidents,  you  know." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

A  Triollet-Duet. 
Critic  (loquitur,  critically)  : 

**Thi£  sketches  are  fair, 

But  they  might  have  been  better.  ^  * 
ARTIST  (loquUur,  a  trifiing  piqiU): 

' '  You  are  frank,  I  declare. ' ' 
Critic  (jxUronixingly): 

*  *The  sketches  are /crtr.  ■• ' 
ARTIST  (sarcaatically): 

*  *  Your  encouraging  air 

Makes  me  really  your  debtor.  *  * 
Critic  (wishing  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  uxUers  and  yet  maintain 
his  original  position): 

*  *The  sketches  are  fair, 

Still  they  might  have  Iteen  better.  ^ ' 

(Exit  Critic,     Quiclr  curtain. ) 

H.  C.  Faulkner. 

An  Austin  wagon  dealer  sold  a  wagon  to  a  granger  liv- 
ing on  Onion  creek,  more  than  five  years  ago,  and  has  not  got 
his  money  yet.  A  few  days  ago  the  countryman  came  to  town 
in  that  very  wagon,  and  the  wagon  man  dunned  him  for  the 
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THE  CITY  OF  A  DREAM. 


There  is  a  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
reader  that  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  so  Penn  landed  at  Philadelphia,  the  sense  of 
vagueness  encompassing  most  facts  of  early  colonial  life 
being  even  stronger  here  than  in  the  case  of  some  occur- 
rences actually  less  familiar.  But  the  city  in  1682  was 
still  the  city  of  a  dream,  a  dream  begun  in  youth  and  the 
brooding  days  at  Oxford,  and  now  transferred  from  mind 
to  paper,  the  plan,  drawn  in  part  by  Holme  from  Penn's 
instructions,  being  the  latter^s  constant  companion. 
Over  the  spot  where  to  inward  vision  streets,  squares, 
houses  and  docks  were  plain,  trees  still  waved  and  not 
a  foundation  stone  had  been  laid. 

^^  According  to  its  original  design,  Philadelphia  was 
to  have  covered  with  its  houses,  squares  and  gardens 
about  twelve  square  miles.  Two  noble  streets,  one  of 
them  fitcing  an  unrivaled  row  of  red  pines,  were  to  front 
the  rivers,  a  great  public  thoroughfare  alone  separating 
the  houses  from  their  banks.  These  streets  were  to  be 
connected  by  the  High  Street,  a  magnificen  ta venue  per- 
fectly straight,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  to  be 
adorned  with  lines  of  trees  and  gardens  surrounding  the 
dwelling  houses.  At  a  right  angle  with  the  High  Street 
Broad  Street,  of  equal  width,  was  to  cut  the  city  in  two 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  thus  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions. In  the  exact  centre  a  large  public  square  eight  of 
acres  was  set  apart  for  the  comfort  and  recreation  of 


posterity.  Eight  streets  fifty  feet  wide  were  to  be  built 
parallel  to  Broad  Street,  and  twenty  of  the  same  width 
parallel  to  the  rivers.  Penn  encouraged  the  building  of 
detached  houses,  with  rustic  porches  and  trailing  plants 
about  them,  his  desire  being  to  see  Philadelphia  ^  a 
greene  country  towne.' '' 

With  this  vision  always  before  him,  the  voyage  ended 
at  last  and  the  little  company  of  £Euthful  people,  worn 
by  nine  weeks  of  battling,  not  only  with  wind  and  wave, 
but  with  the  small-pox,  which  had  broken  out  directly 
after  starting,  killed  thirty  and  left  many  others  weak, 
depressed  and  unfit  for  the  labor  awaiting  them,  sailed 
up  the  Delaware,  and  the  Welconie  dropped  anchor  at 
the  little  Swedish  town  of  Upland,  or  Optland,  then  the 
chief  town  of  the  province.  A  single  pine  marked  the 
spot  at  which  Penn  stepped  on  shore,  and  as  he  touched 
the  new  soil  he  turned  to  Pearson,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  friend,  and  requested  from  him  a  name  that 
should  commemorate  this  first  moment  of  possession. 
Too  modest  to  give  his  own  name,  Pearson  suggested, 
"Chester,  in  remembrance  of  the  city  whence  I  came," 
and  Chester  it  remains  to-day,  a  quaint  and  curi- 
ous town,  which  for  some  time  hoped  and  expected  to 
become  the  city  Penn  had  planned.  Here,  in  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  a  plain  brick  building  opposite 
the  one  where  Penn  remained  as  guest,  a  General  As- 
sembly was  called,  and  the  Frame  of  Government  and 
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the  Provisional  Laws  already  published  in  England 
were  discussed.  Delaware  sent  her  representatives ; 
the  two  provinces  were  declared  united ;  twenty-one 
new  laws  were  added  to  the  forty  already  formed,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  three  days'  session  the  colonists,  having 
founded  a  state  and  secured  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  both  civil  and  religious  freedom,  returned  to 
their  plows  and  the  quiet  round  of  every-day  life. 

Penn's  first  step  was  to  visit  the  various  seats  of  gov- 
ernment in  New  York,  the  Jerseys  and  Maryland,  and, 
at  the  last  point,  Lord  Baltimore  came  out  to  meet  him 
with  a  retinue  of  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  pro- 
vince. No  amicable  arrangement  as  to  boundary  seemed 
possible,  and,  giving  up  the  hope  of  adjusting  conflict- 
ing opinions,  Penn  first  settled  all  questions  as  to  the 
purchase  and  division'  of  land  and  turned  then  to  the 
plan  for  the  new  city. 

Holme,  who  had  been  for  six  months  surveying  the 
province,  agreed  that  the  best  site  was  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and 
SchuylkilL  Clay,  for  brick-making,  abounded  on  the 
spot,  and  immense  stone  quarries  were  but  a  few  miles 
away.  The  entire  land  was  owned  by  three  Swedes, 
from  whom  the  Governor  bought  it  on  their  own  terms, 
their  settlement  including  only  a  few  log  huts  and  caves, 
with  a  little  church  where  loop-holes  served  as  window 
lights,  or  "for  firearms  in  case  of  need,"  while  all  be- 
yond was  the  unbroken  forest  of  "Wiccacoa.     At  Pas^ 


jungh  was  the  white-nut  wood  hut  of  Sven  Schute,  the 
Commander,  and  not  far  away  a  sturdy  little  fort  of  logs 
filled  in  with  sand  and  stones  bade  defiance  to  all  ene- 
mies, whether  white  or  Indian.  For  ten  years  the 
Swedes  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  had  gathered  in 
the  little  block-house  listening  to  the  Postilla  read  to 
them  by  the  trembling  voice  of  Anders  Bengtsson,  a 
weak  old  man,  and  at  intervals  they  sent  out  appeals 
for  some  teacher  who  might  for  their  souls'  sake  come 
to  them  in  the  wilderness. 

In  1697  the  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  three  mis- 
sionaries, sent  by  Charles  XI,  arrived  and  proceeded 
very  shortly  to  build  the  little  church,  still  standing  at 
the  comer  of  Christian  and  Swanson  Streets.  The  great 
beechwood  trees  in  which  it  was  set  have  disappeared. 
The  church,  banked  in  with  sunken  grave-stones,  is  just 
above  a  busy  wharf,  and  only  the  names  of  its  founders  re- 
main, some  of  them  cut  in  the  slate  stones  in  the  Mother 
country  and  sent  over.  Sven  Schute,  called  by  Queen 
Christina  her  "brave  and  fearless  lieutenant,"  sleeps 
here,  with  many  a  forgotten  Peterssen  and  Bengtssen, 
head-stones  and  grave  alike  lost  to  sight.  To  the  little 
church,  whose  carvings  apd  bell  and  communion  service 
were  all  gifts  of  the  King,  Quakers,  Swedes  and  Indians 
thronged,  "  marveling  at  the  magnificent  structure, "  and 
for  years  after  the  founding  of  the  actual  city  it  was  re- 
garded with  pride.  "Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  wor- 
shiped here,  and  lies  now  in  the  chiuxjhjrard,  where  he 
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begged  to  be  buried, 
because  it  was  "a 
Hilent,  shady  place, 
where  the  birds 
would  be  apt  to 
come  and  sing  over 
his  grave."  Kalm, 
the  naturalist,  sent 
out  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Upsala 
to  examine  the  flora 
of  North  America, 
had  a  place  in  the 
sliadowy  little  pews,  and  his  name  remains  to 
us  in  the  laurel  taken  home  by  him  with  many 
another  strange  plant  and  named  by  Linnseus, 
in  his  honor,  Kalmia.  And  in  it  lies  a  quiet 
woman,  Hannah,  wife  of  Nicholas  Collin,  the 
last  of  the  Swedish  missionaries,  who,  through  all 
straits  of  poverty  and  disease,  went  her  way  till  the 
strife  ended  and  the  imdemonstrative  and  silent  hus- 
band wrote  over  her : 

"In  Memory  of  her  piety,  neatness  and  economy  and  of 
the  gentleness  of  the  Affection  with  which  she  sustained 
him  through  many  trying  Years ;  and  of  his  Grief  for  her, 
which  shall  not  cease  until  he  shall  meet  her  in  the  land 
of  the  living." 

Before  a  house  had  been  built,  arrivals  poured 
in.  Twenty-three  vessels  followed  Penn  within 
six  months,  and  the  crowd  of  immigrants  all 
wished  to  remain  in  the  new  city.  Sufiering  was 
inevitable,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  un- 
dertaking was  upon  every  one.  Many  camped 
under  the  huge  pines  of  the  forest ;  many  more 
became  cavendwellers,  though  not  a  trace  re- 
mains of  this  supremely  uncomfortable  life  shared 
by  rich  and  poor  aUke.  The  sod-houses  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
Philadelphia  "  caves"  than  any  form  of  dwelling 
known  at  the  present  day  to  refugee  or  colonist. 
The  caves  were  "formed  by  digging  three  or 
four  feet  into  the  ground,  near  the  verge  of  the 
river  front  bank,  thus  making  half  the  chamber 
underground  ;  the  remaining  half  above  ground 
was  formed  of  sods  of  earth,  or  earth  and  brush 
combined.  The  roofe  were  formed  of  layers  of 
limbs  or  split  pieces  of  trees,  overlaid  with  sod 
or  bark,  river  rushes,  etc.    The  chimneys  were 


of  stones  and  river  pebbles  mortared  together  with 
clay  and  grass  or  river  reeds." 

Here,  while  the  building  went  on,  delicate  women  who 
had  known  only  luxury  in  England  worked  with  Saxon 
energy,  helping  fathers  and  husbands — bringing  in 
water,  cutting  wood,  tending  pigs  and  sheep  and  poul- 
try, even  carrying  mortar,  or  helping  saw  a  block  of 
wood.  Through  all  weariness  and  discouragement,  the 
memory  of  "  woful  Europe"  acted  as  a  spur,  and  within 
a  few  months  Penn  was  able  to  write  to  the  Society  of 
Traders  that  eighty  houses  and  cottages  were  ready. 

The  foundation  of  the  Guest  house  had  been  laid  be- 
fore Penn's  arrival,  and  as  he  stepped  from  the  open 
boat  in  which  he  had  come  from  Chester  to  the  *'  low 
and  sandy  beach"  where  Dock  Creek  emptied  into  the 
Delaware,  the  builders  flocked  to  the  shore.  The  point 
seemed  in  every  way  best  suited  for  tavern,  ferry  and 
general  place  of  business,  and  Guest's  house  became 
from  that  date  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  being  then  and  for 
many  years  "  beer-house,  exchange,  corn-market,  post- 
office  and  landing  place. "  This  first  public  building  was 
formed  of  wooden  i-afters  filled  in  with  bricks  brought 
from  England,  like  houses  still  to  be  seen  in  Cheshire,  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods.  It  had  a  frontage  of 
twelve  feet  on  the  river,  and  ran  back  twenty- two  feet 
into  what  was  afterwards  called  Dock  Street.  The  ferry 
crossed  Dock  Creek  to  Society  Hill,  recorded  as  "  having 
its  sununit  on  Pine  Street  and  rising  in  graceful  gran- 
deur from  the  precincts  of  Spruce  Street,"  and  a  ferry 
also  carried  persons  to  Windmill  Island,  where  grain 
was  ground  by  a  windmill,  or  to  the  Jersey  shore.  Ten 
other  houses,  known  as  Budd's  Long  Row,  stretched 
northward,  all  built  of  wood  in  precisely  the  .same  man- 
ner, filled  in  with  small  bricks,  the  fittings  and  fur- 
nishings having  been  brought  from  England. 

Within  a  year  of  Penn's  arrival  a  hundred  houses, 
many  of  them  of  stone  with  pointed  roofs,  balconies  and 
porches,  had  been  built.  Three  hundred  farms  were 
settled  and  the  first  crops  harvested,  and  sixty  vessels 
had  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  Before  the  second  year 
ended  six  hundred  houses  stood  complete,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor wrote  with  honest  and  pardonable  exultation 
to  Lord  Sunderland  :  '*  With  the  help  of  God  and  such 
noble  friends  I  will  show  a  province  in  seven  years  equal 
to  her  neighbor's  of  forty  years'  planting." 
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Massachusetts,  founded  by  scholars,  printed  no  book 
nor  paper  till  eighteen  years  after  her  first  settlement. 
In  New  York  seventy-three  years  passed  before  a  print- 
ing-press was  deemed  essential,  while  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  the  mere  mention  of  one  was  regarded  by 
their  governors  as  anarchy  and  treason.  But  a  printer, 
William  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  went  out  with  Penn  in 
the  Welcome^  and  when  the  first  stress  of  building  was 
over,  set  up  his  press,  printing  an  Almanac  for  1687, 
which  had  of  course  been  set  up  the  preceding  year. 
Schools  had  come  first,  Enoch  Flower  having  built  a 
rude  hut  of  pine  and  cedar  planks,  divided  in  two  parts 
by  a  wooden  partition,  and  here  in  December,  1683,  the 
children  came  together,  and  the  minutes  of  the  town 
council  record  both  charges  and  curriculum : 

**To  learn  to  i-ead,  four  shillings  a  quarter;  to  write, 
six  shillings ;  boarding  a  scholar — to  wit,  diet,  lodging, 
washing  and  schooling — ten  pounds  the  whole  year." 

Schools  and  press  were  the  key-note  of  the  new  colony, 
and  within  six  months  from  its  landing  one  other  unno- 
ticed event  indexed  its  intellectual  and  moral  status  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  The  Swedes,  who  re- 
tained in  full  the  superstitious  terror  of  their  northern 
solitudes,  brought  before  the  Council  a  miserable  old 
woman  accused  as  witch.  Conviction  would  have  been 
pardonable  in  a  day  when  men  like  Richard  Baxter  and 
Cotton  Mather  recorded  their  faith  in  '*agod,  a  devil 
and  witchcraft,"  while  even  George  Fox  believed  in 
witches  and  his  own  power  to  overcome  them.  The 
Governor  listened  quietly,  no  clue  to  his  real  thought 
on  the  benevolent  face ;  summed  up  to  the  jury,  com- 
posed half  of  English,  half  of  Swedes,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict,  and  waited  for  the 
result.  Decision  was  speedy.  They  found  her  guilty 
of  having  the  reputation  of  witchcraft,  but  not  guilty 
in  manner  or  form  as  indicted.    Her  friends  were  merely 


required  to  give  securities  for  her  that  she  would  keep 
the  peace.  A  half  smile  was  on  the  Governor's  face  as 
he  left  the  court-room,  and  thus  ended  the  first  and  last 
witch  trial  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

To-day,  between  Chestnut  and  Market,  Second  and 
Front,  the  searcher  for  old  landmarks  will  find  the 
house  built  and  occupied  by  Penn  during  his  first  visit. 
Bricks,  wooden  carving  and  "servants  to  put  them  in 
place,"  came  over  together  from  England. 

"  Pitch  my  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  facing- 
the  harbor,"  he  had  written  to  his  commissioners  the 
year  before,  and  this  would  seem  to  settle  the  still  vexed 
question  as  to  which  house  in  Letitia  Court  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  original  one,  the  one  on  the  west  side  an- 
swering this  description,  and  having  been  identified  by 
a  Robert  Venables,  who  knew  it  from  a  child,  and  who- 
died  in  1834  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  "  A  great  and 
stately  pile  "  was  built  at  Pennsbury,  near  Trenton,  the 
forest  land  sweeping  down  to  the  Delaware,  the  deer 
ranging  at  will  in  this  natural  park ;  but  through  his 
first  visit  the  Governor  preferred  the  little  house  with 
its  nearness  to  all  business  interests.  Later  he  moved 
to  what  is  known  as  Slate-Roof  House,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Norris  Alley  and  Second  Street,  and  at  his 
second  visit,  in  1700,  transferred  the  little  house  to  his 
daughter  Letitia,  for  whom  in  time  the  court  was  named. 
Both  houses  have  passed  through  various  transitions,  the 
larger  one  being  after  Penn's  occupancy,  left  in  charge 
of  James  Logan,  his  secretary,  and  used  as  a  govern- 
ment house.  But  before  this,  sorrow  of  every  sort  had 
come  to  the  Governor.  Political  difficulties  arising  from 
Lord  Baltimore's  ambition  and  determined  pushing  of 
his  personal  claims ;  his  wife  dangerously  ill ;  his  dearest 
friend,  Algernon  Sidney,  a  victim  by  the  block,  and 
Shaftesbury  and  Essex  in  prison ;  persecutions  raging 
against  all  non-conformers,  and  his  own  enemies  at 
work.     To  return  to  England  was  absolutely  necessary,. 
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but  he  went  with  a  heavy  heart,  leaving  behind  a  letter 
in  which  he  apostrophises  the  city  of  his  love : 

''And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this 
province,  named  before  thou  wast  bom,  what  love,  what 
care,  what  service  and  what  travail  has  there  been  to  bring 
thee  forth  and  preserve  thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and 
defile  thee !  My  soul  pi*ays  to  Gk)d  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  His  power/* 

There  was  need  of  such  prayer  far  beyond  his  own 
knowledge  or  worst  apprehension,  for,  seek  as  he  might, 
many  years  went  by  before  he  saw  again  the  city  whose 
foundations  were  in  his  very  soul.  They  were  hard 
years,  and  few  lives  hold  record  of  deeper  tragedy  than 
filled  every  one.  With  the  change  of  dynasty  and  its 
endless  complications  came  a  disaster  which  for  a  time 
threatened  utter  ruin.  An  order  of  the  Council,  which 
regarded  hhn  as  the  friend  of  the  exiled  King,  deprived 
him  of  the  government  of  his  province  and  annexed  it  to 
New  York,  and  the  place  of  the  wise  and  far-sighted 
Governor  was  given  to  a  man,  "a  mere  soldier,  coarse, 
abrupt  and  unlettered,"  a  stranger  to  the  founder's  ideas 
and  intentions.  That  the  charter  was  still  vahd  and  the 
whole  action  illegal  could  not  hinder  present  hartn,  but 
more  than  a  year  passed  before  the  course  of  affairs 
could  be  changed.  Not  until  thirty  months  of  constant 
labor  and  bitter  anxiety  were  ended  was  the  order  re- 
voked, Xing  William  becoming  convinced  of  his  own 
mistake  ;  but  the  restoration  came  too  late  for  the  wife, 
who  had  sickened  and  pined  through  the  sorrowful 
waiting,  dying  at  last  in  Penn's  arhis.  His  oldest 
son,  Springett,  owning  the  sweetest  and  noblest  traits 
of  both  father  and  mother,  was  in  a  decline.  Le- 
titia  and  William  were  the  only  remaining  children, 
the  latter  his  heir,  but  totally  unUke  the  elder 
brother,  being  a  reproduction   of  all    the    worst   as 


well  as  some  of  the  best  points  of  his  grandfather,  the 
AdmiraL  Yearn  as  Penn  might  for  the  quiet  of  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  impossible  to  leave  this  favorite  son, 
and  six  years  passed  after  the  restoration  of  his  rights  be- 
fore he  again  set  foot  in  his  own  province.  The  years 
without  Guli  had  been  full  of  anxious  forebodings,  for 
nothing  in  the  son  gave  promise  that  the  colony  could 
prosper  in  his  hands,  and,  helpless  under  many  house- 
hold difliculties,  a  second  marriage  seemed  the  natural 
solution.  Hannah  Callowhill,  long  known  and  a  valued 
friend,  was  his  choice ;  not  only  a  notable  housewife 
but  a  woman  of  extraordinary  sense  and  spirit  and 
equal  executive  ability,  who  in  later  years  became  the 
real  ruler  of  the  province,  and  whose  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  one  of  the  northern  streets  of  the  city.  Of  the 
six  children  of  this  marriage  John  Penn,  known  as 
"the  American,"  was  the  only  one  bom  here,  this 
event  taking  place  in  the  "  Slate-Roof  House,"  just  one 
month  after  their  arrival.  The  fact  seems  not  to  have 
increased  his  love  for  America,  every  one  of  Penn's  de- 
scendants manifesting  as  much  eagerness  to  get  away 
from  the  province  as  their  progenitor  had  felt  to  reach  it. 

Pirates  and  contraband  traders  swarmed  in  the  rivers, 
and  one  of  the  Governor's  first  acts  was  to  call  the  As- 
sembly together  and  urge  an  abandonment  of  the  non- 
resistance  poUcy.  By  early  spring  he  had  succeeded  in 
this  and  various  other  measures  for  the  good  of  the  set- 
tlement, the  chief  of  these  being  its  formal  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  with  charter.  Mayor  and  other  city  ofli- 
cers.  Though  founded  in  so  short  a  time,  the  colony 
had  increased  till  equal  in  number  to  those  of  more 
than  double  its  years,  but  the  colonists  unfortunately 
shared  too  little  in  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  and  "  pas- 
sion and  grasping  restlessness  "  were  both  at  work  in 
discouraging  fashion. 

His  &mily  liad  been  settled  at  Pennsbury,  which  had 
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been  built  and  furnished  in  a  style  befitting  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  province,  and  the  freest  hospitality  was 
exercised.  The  peculiar  costume  of  later  Friends  was 
unknown.  Penn  himself  wore  the  full-bottomed  wig  of 
the  period,  and  bought  four  in  one  year,  while  the  dress 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  was  quite  in  harmony  with 
such  expenditure.  The  wealthier  women  at  that  time 
wore  "white  satin  petticoats,  worked  in  flowers,  pearl 
satin  gowns,  or  peach-colored  satin  cloaks ;  their  white 
necks  were  covered  with  delicate  lawn,  and  they  wore 
gold  chains  and  seals,  engraven  with  their  arms." 

Penn's  cellar  was  well  stocked  with  fine  wines,  and  he 
enjoyed  good  living,  though  always  temperately.  His 
passion  for  boating  still  remained,  and  wherever  possi- 
ble he  went  from  settlement  to  settlement  in  his  yacht, 
and  about  the  countrj'  on  one  of  the  fine  horses  brought 
firom  England.  His  charities  were  continuous,  and  some 
of  the  best  pages  in  his  history  are  the  items  of  his  private 
cash-book,  while  he  bent  every  energy  to  alterations  in 
the  constitution  and  a  better  shaping  of  every  law.  Had 
his  own  provisions  remained  in  force,  and  even  "ten 
righteous  men  "  been  found  filled  with  the  same  unsel- 
fish zeal,  the  city  would  have  been  even  now  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  assemblage  of  brick  and  mortar  on 
the  continent ;  but  month  by  month  it  fell  below  the 
founder^s  standard.  At  his  second  coming,  and  even  as 
late  as  1720,  there  were  but  four  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  Delaware,  while  in  1776  "  the  town  extended 
only  from  Christian  to  Callowhill  Streets,  north  and 
south,  and  houses  built  as  far  west  as  Tenth  Street 
might  fairly  be  classed  as  country  seats." 

The  "great  houses  "  described  in  a  map  of  1720,  still 
to  be  seen  in  London,  were  really  small,  two-storied 
buildings,  no  larger  than  those  now  occupied  by  the 
average  artisan,  and  back  of  all  lay  the  still  nearly  un- 
broken forest  drained  by  muddy  creeks  which  cut  the 
city  into  several  sections  before  emptying  into  the  Dela- 
ware. Penn's  enforced  and  sudden  return  to  England 
allowed  the  beginning  and  growth  of  many  abuses, 
against  which  he  struggled  with  such  energy  as  was 
possible,  until  his  final  sale  of  the  province  many  years 
later.    Market-houses  filled  up  the  centre  of  High  Street, 
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which  he  had  intended  should  be  free  and  unobstructed. 
The  open  stalls  gradually  lengthened  out,  not  only  here, 
but  at  many  other  points,  the  latest  relic  of  these  being^ 
the  old  market-house  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Pine 
Streets.  Frankford,  Roxborugh,  Germantown  and  many 
another  hamlet  grew  up  slowly  on  the  outskirts,  to  be 
eventually  swallowed  by  the  growing  city  and  form 
the  bewildering  and  involved  arrangement  of  streets 
here  and  there  contradicting  and  disconcerting  the  right- 
angled  regularity  of  the  original  plan. 

Time  and  business  exigencies  have  claimed  most  of  the 
old  sites  and  few  land-marks  remain ;  but,  every  now  and 
then,  may  still  be  seen  a  house  of  the  black  and  red 
English  brick  with  the  hipped-roof  and  picturesque  out- 
line of  an  earlier  day.  Germantown  has  still  several 
specimens  unaltered,  '*  except  by  the  removal  of  the 
projecting  stoop  on  the  second  story,  built  as  a  vantage 
ground  in  case  of  an  expected  attack  from  the  Indians, 
who  never  came." 

Prosperity  was  the  law  of  the  city,  and,  with  comfort 
and  even  luxury  increasing  year  by  year,  the  people  set- 
tled into  comparative  indifference  to  anything  beyond 
material  progress.  The  Quaker  poor  had  been  provided 
for  as  early  as  1712  by  an  Almshouse  on  the  south  side 
of  Walnut  Street,  above  Third,  a  portion  of  the  old 
building  standing  till  the  Centennial  year,  when  the 
space  was  filled  with  business  houses.  It  was  a  collec- 
tion of  small  cottages,  each  with  its  occupant,  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  quaint,  old  garden.  The  City  Poorhouse  was 
"on  a  green  meadow,"  extending  from  Spruce  to  Pine 
Streets  and  from  Third  to  Fourth,  and,  contrary  to  all 
accepted  belief  and  statement,  it  was  here,  and  not  in 
the  Quaker  Almshouse,  that  Evangeline  found  Gabriel. 
The  latter  was  simply  an  asylum  for  their  own  aged 
poor  and  never  used  as  hospital,  while  contemporary 
records  show  that  the  former  swarmed  with  fever  and 
cholera  patients,  and  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  acted 
as  nurses  through  both  epidemics.  Custom  is  stronger 
than  fact  or  reason,  and  pilgrims  will  still  fall  before  the 
wrong  shrine,  though,  as  both  are  covered  by  business 
houses,  thrills  of  emotion  may  be  experienced  with  equal 
facility  at  either  point. 

The  need  for  prisons  made  itself  felt  in  1682,  when 
"the  Council  ordered  that  William  Clayton,  one  of  the 
Provisional  Council,  should  build  a  cage  against  next 
Council  day,  of  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad."  A 
private  dwelling  house  was  fitted  up  for  the  second,  and 
a  third  and  more  substantial  one  was  built  in  1685,  in 
the  centre  of  High  Street,  and  indicted  as  a  conmion 
nuisance  in  1702,  Penn  having  protested  against  that 
and  many  other  violations  of  the  original  plan.  A  much 
more  elaborate  stone  building  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  High,  known  till  after  the  Revolution  as  "  the  old 
Stone  Prison,"  was  the  seed  of  the  present  famous 
structures,  and  with  self-government  for  the  colony  be- 
gan the  reforms  in  prison  discipline  adopted  in  full 
years  before  other  States  considered  the  subject  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  Quaker  pest-house  disappeared  long  ago,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Eighth  and 
Pine  streets,  the  original  building  still  forming  a  small 
wing  to  the  present  one. 

On  Chestnut  street  above  Third  stood  the  hall  of  the 
"  Honorable  Society  of  Carpenters,"  memorable  always 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
the  State  House,  though  finished,  being  then  occupied 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  But  these,  though  essen- 
tially a  part  of  old  Philadelphia,  are  of  another  era,  and 
before  their  building  had  come  a  time  when  the  mind  of 
the  founder  ceased  to  influence  the  city  it  had  planned^ 
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and  after  long  experience  of  neglect,  dishonesty,  in- 
gratitude and  every  wrong  which  seems  to  spring  natu- 
rally from  the  possession  of  unearned  and  undeserved 
privileges,  Penn  transferred  all  right  and  title  in  the 
disappointing  colony  to  the  Crown,  retaining  only  his 
Governorship.  "  The  Holy  Experiment"  remained  holy 
only  to  the  originator, ^nd  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  ignored  his  wishes,  set  aside 
many  of  his  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowding  misfortunes  into  which,  through 
the  treachery  of  his  steward,  he  was  precipitated,  sought 
to  wring  from  them  only  the  largest  amount  of  conces- 
sion for  themselves.  The  years  that  follow  hold  much 
the  same  record,  and  though  Logan  and  a  few  devoted 
Mends  did  their  best  to  carry  out  his  system  and  ideas, 
the  city  ceased  to  represent  the  mind  of  its  founder. 

To  one  man  alone  the  ideal  had  come,  and  it  would 
seem  that  when  failing  powers  and  fortunes  had  done 
their  worst  that  the  great  soul  was  allowed  to  transfer 
its  ideals  to  a  mind  more  practical,  and  thus  in  the  end 
more  successful.  Philadelphia's  story  would  have  ended 
then  and  there,  so  far  as  anything  but  material  progress 
and  prosperity  were  concerned,  but  for  the  mind  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  gave  the  first  impetus  toward  in- 
tellectual life,  and  whose  name  might  justly  stand  as 
the  founder  and  originator  of  every  means  of  genuine 
growth. 

*'  Schools,  universities,  free  churches,  public  libraries, 
drainage,  fire  and  military  companies,  street  lamps  and 
street  sweeping — every  reform  from  the  broad  policy  of 
the  statesman  to  the  smallest  detail  bears  somewhere 
the  bold  scrawl,  Franklin  fedV 

What  Penn  had  hoped  for  was  to  come  from  no  son 
of  his.  William,  his  successor,  died  from  his  excesses ; 
John  visited  his  province,  but  returned  with  speed  to 
the  steady-going  English  life  he  preferred,  and  the 
family  and  descendants  of  the  great  non-conformist  then 
and  after  became  sleek  and  reputable  Church  of  England 
men  ;  some  with  scholarly  tastes,  but  not  one  with  any 
marked  portion  of  individuality,  purpose  or  ability. 

The  Quaker  element  of  the  city,  though  dominant, 
had  intermixed  with  it  a  large  population  who  were  not 


so  certain  that  all  necessary  wisdom  could  be  obtained 
by  the  facility  of  an  inward  flash.  Something  of  the  libe- 
ral tone  of  a  metropolis  had  gained  upon  it,  until  "by 
the  close  of  the  colonial  age  Philadelphia  had  grown  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  literary  activity  more  vital  and  ver- 
satile than  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  upon  the  con- 
tinent, except  at  Boston.  In  the  ancient  library  of 
Philadelphia  there  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
original  books  and  pamphlets  that  were  printed  in  that 
city  before  the  Revolution, "  many  of  them  being  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauty  and  desirability  of  the  province  as  a 
home. 

It  was  in  1712  that  the  first  shock  of  paralysis  fell 
upon  Penn,  who  had  borne  then  for  ten  years  some  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  his  burdened  life.  There  were 
weeks  of  lethargy,  and  months  in  which  business  was 
kept  from  him,  the  first  attempt  to  attend  to  it  result- 
ing in  another  shock.  Through  it  all,  Hannah  Penn 
managed  the  afiairs  of  his  government  with  an  energy 
and  wisdom  almost  equal  to  his  own,  James  Logan, 
in  Philadelphia,  writing  every  detail  to  her,  and  con- 
tinuing the  loyal  service  which  had  for  many  years 
made  Penn's  afiairs  stand  far  before  his  own. 

With  a  third  and  final  shock  all  active  mental  Ufe 
ended.  There  were  five  years  in  which  he  rested  at 
Ruscombe,  waiting  for  the  end — years  in  which  no  trace 
of  the  Quaker  soldier  remained,  save  the  gentle,  serene 
temper  that  even  in  sharpest  conflict  had  never  failed 
those  who  loved  him.  A  child  again,  he  played  with 
the  abandoned  children  of  his  oldest  son,  wandering 
with  them  from  room  to  room  of  the  great  house,  and 
only  troubled  when  he  discovered  his  wife  writing. 
Though  memory  had  gone,  some  vague  sense  of  grief 
and  diflSculty  seemed  to  associate  itself  with  this  inces- 
sant correspondence,  and  at  last  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  it  on  secretly  or  at  night.  Friends  watched  him, 
and  he  clung  to  them  though  their  names  could  not  be 
recalled.  At  last  in  a  summer  morning,  daybreak  just 
visible  in  the  sky,  the  end  came.  The  City  of  a  Dream 
had  long  since  passed  from  his  mind,  and  the  dreamer 
awoke  now  in  a  better  "  city  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God." 
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"Yes,  sir  I  Yes,  sir !  Step  this  way.  This  yere's  my 
team.     Take  ye  right  up  I" 

It  is  pleasant  when  one  arrives  all  alone  in  a  strange 
country  to  find  that  one  is  expected  and  welcomed, 
though  one  may  have  to  pay  for  it.  So  when  I  stepped 
off  the  train  at  the  little  station  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  most  beautiful  lakes  of  Colorado,  and  found  a  team 
waiting  for  me — simply  me  and  no  other,  for  there  were 
no  more  passengers  for  that  station — and  in  answer  to 
an  anxious  inquiry  as  to  how  I  could  get  up  to  the  lakes 
was  rewarded  with  the  above  much-wished-for  informa- 
tion in  the  cheery  voice  of  the  driver.  I  felt  that  I 
had  my  welcome  and  a  right  hestrty  one.  The  wagon 
was  old  and  ricketty,  the  driver  was  no  longer  young, 
and  was  garrulous  in  the  bargain;  the  horses,  two 
shaggy,  unkempt  bronchos,  were  lazy,  and  the  seats 
were  hard,  but  the  sun  was  shining  down  through  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  pure,  fresh,  invigorating  air  of 
the  Rockies  was  disporting  itself  through  my  breathing 
apparatus,  and  as  I  had  had  a  fair  breakfast  at  the  last 
stopping-place  (Buena  Vista)  I  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
happy — supremely  so,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
happiness. 

With  many  a  creak  and  groan  our  ancient  equipage 

got  under  way,  and  it  is  truly  a  mystery  how  it  ever  held 

together,  but  it  did,  and  carried  us  successfully  and 

safely  across  the  rough  bridge  of  logs  that  spans  the 
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'■  Arkanf>aHi -^  up  tlie  side  of  the  caSon  or  gulch, 
uvxT  immnierable  di  tubes  used  for  placer  wash- 
ing and  past  a  huga  water-wheel  that  once 
served  as  the  motLvc  poWt-r  for  an  ore-crusher, 
as  gold  or  E^ilver  or  copper  or  platinimi,  or  some 
such  materialT  is  orwaiifoiind  all  over  this  part 
of  t!ie  country — fortled  tis  acros,^  a  mirror-like 
stream,  the  outlet  from  the  lakes,  through  a 
little  niarj^h-land,  round  a  turn,  over  a  hill 
and  then — Oh  I  is  it  magic  ?  Are  we  in  fkiiy- 
land  ?  Surely  it  is  wonder-land,  for  everything 
is  truly  wonderful.  Two  lakes  are  before  us,  the 
largest  and  nearest  a  beautiful  deep  blue,  and  its 
sister — of  which  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  at  this  point — 
a  light  green.  Beginning  at  the  water's  edge  and  ex- 
actly reversed  in  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  well  wooded 
with  fir-pine,  and  in  the  fall  gorgeous  with  the  dying  • 
leaves  of  the  scrub  oak  and  '*  quakin'  asp"  trees,  the 
grand  old  mountains  rise  hill  upon  hill  until  the  summits 
of  '*  Esterbrook"  and  "  Egbert"  have  the  sky  for  a  back- 
ground. There  the  snow  never  melts.  Year  in  and 
year  out  they  wear  their  crown  of  purity,  which^  alas, 
they  do  not  and  cannot  transmit  to  the  mortals  that  live 
within  their  shadow.  But  my  revery  and  wonderment 
are  cut  short  by  my  garrulous  driver. 

"D'ye  see  them  thar  two  peaks  yonder  ?  "Well,  them's 
what  they  call  Twin  Peaks,  'cause  they  're  so  much  alike. 
Them  thar  T^in  Peaks,  sir,  is  chock  full  of  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  the  best  leads  in  the  country.  Here ! 
do  ye  see  that  thar  leetle  white  speck  right  back  o'  that 
dark  patch  of  timber  on  the  side  of  the  near  peak  ? 
That's  the  cabin  on  my  claim,  and — yes,  you  can  see  it 
from  here — that  black  spot,  that's  one  of  my  tunnels." 
Here  he  again  paused  to  see  if  his  wonderful  informa- 
tion had  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  then  in  a  casual 
way,  as  though  the  so-called  legend  had  not  been  con- 
cocted in  his  own  fertile  brain,  to  be  used  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  quack  medicine  advertisement,  "  If  ye 
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thought  to  buy  a  first-class  lead,  I^m  the  man  to  put  you 
on  the  right  track.  This  is  some  of  the  rock,"  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  bit  of  pyrites,  resplendent 
with  bright  crystallizations  calculated  to  deceive  the  very 
unsophisticated,  but,  so  far  as  a  moderately-practiced 
eye  could  tell,  utterly  devoid  of  value.  On  learning  that 
I  was  merely  on  a  sketching  tour  he  relapsed  into  silence 
for  a  time,  but  soon  opened  the  conversation  with  a  new 
proposition  that  I  should  go  up  and  make  a  map  of  the 
different  tunnels,  to  be  sent  back  East  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  companies  to  work  them — a  very  good  idea 
on  the  whole,  but  somewhat  out  of  my  line  of  work. 

By  this  time  we  were  bowling  along  thiB  border  of  the 
lower  lake,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  little  cluster 
of  log  cabins  and  rough  board  cottages  that  stand  on  its 
western  shore,  which  constitute,  with  the  "  Interlaken 
House  "  on  the  southern  shore,  the  principal  hotel  ac- 
commodation of  the  lakes.  In  a  few  minutes  my  lug- 
gage was  deposited  on  the  rough  porch  of  the  Twin 
Lakes  House,  the  largest  log  cabin  of  the  cluster,  and, 
after  a  hearty  farewell  from  my  garrulous  driver  friend, 
who  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road  toward 
the  little  mining  village  of  Dayton,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  being  rewarded  with  a  smile  from  the  pretty 
and  vivacious  servant  girl,  who  peeped  round  the  corner 
of  the  house,  I  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  genial  clerk 
(a  retired  opera  tenor,  who  we  will  call  Signer  Martini 
for  short,  who,  as  he  afterward  informed  me,  was  born 
in  France,  and  was  a  naturalized  Chicagonian),  and  was 
refreshed  with  an  invigorating  bottle  of  beer. 

That  I  was  the  only  guest  of  the  house  did  not  sur- 
prise me,  nor  did  it  render  my  visit  less  interesting,  as 
I  had  not  come  for  society.  During  July  and  August,  I 
am  told,  hundreds  of  tents  dot  the  valley,  and  it  is  as 
gay  as  any  one  could  wish ;  but  the  season  was  now 
quite  far  advanced,  and  the  "killing  frosts"  had  in- 
duced pleasure  and  health-seekers  alike  to  "  fold  their 
tents  and  so  forth." 

Twin  Lakes  are  about  sixteen  miles  southwest  of 


Leadville.  They  are  one  of  the  points  of  interest  to 
which  residents  of  that  town  make  excursions,  and  mark 
an  altitude  of  9400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Par- 
ties frequently  drive  over  the  mountains  in  the  morning, 
dine  at  the  liikes  and  return  in  the  evening.  The  re- 
sources of  the  place  for  amusement  are  great,  especially 
for  the  disciples  of  the  late  lamented  Isak  Walton,  for 
the  fish — salmon-trout — are  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cious of  any  I  have  ever  tasted.  Should  any  tourist 
visit  Colorado  and  fail  to  taste  the  trout  as  cooked  by 
the  before-mentioned  smiling  servant  maid  at  Twin 
Lakes  he  has  surely  not  performed  his  duty  to  himself, 
and  has  missed  something  he  will  regret  all  his  life. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  during  the  season 
there  can  be  few  better  places.  One  may  start  out  with 
his  rifle  and  in  a  few  minutes  be  buried  in  the  deep 
forests  of  pine,  the  haunt  of  the  elk  and  the  grizzly 
bear,  though  the  latter  animal  is  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  when  kept  at  bay  by  strong  iron  bars,  where 
one  can  feed  him  with  crackers  and  gingemuts,  as  in 
their  native  lair  they  are  inclined  to  be  much  too  affec- 
tionate. An  old  hunter  whom  I  met  confirmed  this 
opinion  and  advised  me  never  to  interfere  with  a  grizzly  : 
"  You  see,"  said  he,  ''las'  fall  Jim  Blake  and  I  fixed  to 
go  off'on  a  two  weeks'  hunt ;  so  we  packed  our  kit  and 
made  acrost  toward  Mosquito  Pass,  and  one  morning 
early,  about  the  second  day  after  we  made  camp  thar, 
Jim,  he  was  a-cookin'  break&st  (we'd  shot  a  nice  elk 
day  before),  and  I  took  my  gun  and  made  down  toward 
where  the  water  was,  thinkin'  I  might  see  somethin', 
and  sure  enough  I  did.  Ye  see,  our  camp  was  pitched 
under  a  sort  of  projectin'  rock  on  the  side  of  a  little 
gulch  that  had  a  dry  creek  bed.  There  was  a  spring 
right  near  the  camp,  but  about  quarter  mile  down  the 
gulch  there  was  quite  a  pool,  with  a  clump  of  cotton- 
wood  trees  kind  a-hidin'  it,  and  I  thought  mayfte  to 
catch  a  deer  or  so  takin'  a  morning  nip.  Well,  sir,  I 
was  a  saunterin'  down  that  thar  dry  creek  bed,  not  sus- 
picioning  anything,  when  I  came  suddenly  on  a  grizzly 
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not  ten  rods  away.  You  can  just  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar, stranger  (this  is  not  verbatim  what  he  really  did 
say,  for  he  interlarded  his  discourse  with  some  swear 
words,  which  must  not  be  published),  I  was  just  skeared, 

for  the thing  was  a  she  bear  and  had  a  couple  of 

cubs.  I  knew  the  old  lady  meant  business  as  soon  as  I 
seed  she  seen  me  ;  and  sure  enough  she  did.  She  had 
bent  .down  a  branch  of  scrub  oak  and  the  cubs  were 
having  their  breakfast,  but  when  she  seen  me  she 
dropped  the  branch,  spit  an  acorn  out  of  her  mouth  and 
started  herself  right  for  me.  You  bet,  I  lit  out  purty 
lively  and  made  quick  time  for  a  few  rods,  but  I  found 
the  critter  was  a-gainin'  on  me,  and  I  knew  it  was  a 
case  of  nerve  or  die.  So  I  turned  quick,  dropped  on  one 
knee  and  let  her  have  it — bang.  The  ball  hit  her  on  one 
of  her  hind  legs  and  she  stopped  and  began  to  gnaw  the 
wound  with  her  teeth.  It  would  liave  made  your  hair 
rise,  stranger,  to  hear  how  she  hoUored.  She  didn't 
stop  long,  but  it  gave  me  time  to  drop  the  shell  and  re- 
load (I  had  a  Winchester),  and  when  she  started  again 
I  gave  it  to  her  right  between  the  shoulders  and  that 
downed  her.  I  went  back  to  camp  and  sat  down  after 
that,  and  you  can  just  bet  your  hfe  I  for  one  don't  want 
to  go  foolin'  around  no  more  grizzly  bars." 

Another  story  is  related  of  a  man  who  came  suddenly 
on  one  of  these  monarehs  of  the  Rockies,  and  he  said, 
in  telling  the  circumstance  :  ^*  I  jest  then  and  thar  made 
a  bargain  with  the  critter,  that  if  he  would  let  me  alone 
I  wouldn't  hinder  or  obstruct  him  nohow." 

Still  another,  of  a  somewhat  more  humorous  charac- 
ter, is  told  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
having  started  to  climb  Pike's  Peak  met  a  bear  and 
returned  in  confusion,  vowing  that  a  huge  grizzly  had 
chased  them  for  a  mile.  They  were  believed  until,  an 
hour  or  so  afterwards,  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Cant)n  City,  forty  miles  away,  saying  that  a  small  black 
bear  had  passed  through  that  town  with  his  ears  back 
and  his  tail  between  his  legs,  headed,  with  a  mean 
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speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  for  New  Mexico,  evi- 
dently preferring  to  trust  himself  among  the  heathenish 
Mexicans  rather  than  with  eastern  tourists. 

These  and  many  other  stories  were  told  to  me  when 
in  the  evening  we — Signor  Martini,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  John  and  myself— gathered  about  the  blazing  log 
fire  in  the  parlor  of  the  hoteL  By  the  way,  this  parlor 
is  a  veritable  curiosity  for  a  hotel,  as  also  are  the  other 
rooms  in  the  house,  rough  pine  logs  for  joists,  the  ceil- 
ing the  flooring  above,  the  walls  papered  with  pages 
from  the  various  illustrated  magazines  and  weekUes,  an 
open  fireplace  black  with  pitch  pine  smoke,  and  a  pair 
of  equally  black  and  rusty  andirons ;  a  rickety  pine  table 
on  which  is  an  ink-bottle,  a  bad  pen,  some  newspapers — 
the  youngest  probably  a  fortnight  old — and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  and  yet  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  surroimdings 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  coverless  and  well  thiunbed — a 
Bible.  A  few  strong  pine  chairs  and  a  loimge,  which 
has  certainly  seen  better  days,  covered  with  faded  green 
brocatelle,  make  up  the  furniture  of  the  place ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  very  cosy  and  com- 
fortable. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  character  of  the  very  large  assort- 
ment of  odd  characters  one  is  apt  to  meet  in  Colorado 
was  "  John."  I  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  his  last 
name,  but  just  John  alone  will  do.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  more  of  him,  to  speak  of  his  many  peculiarities, 
and  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  camp — a  Uttle 
half  tent  and  half  shanty  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  reproduce  some  of  his  quaint 
poetry  and  still  quainter  drawings  (for  John  was  quite 
an  artist  in  his  way),  which  were  as  odd  as  himself;  but 
space  will  not  permit,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
short  description  of  the  man.  John  was  the  fisherman 
for.  the  hotel,  a  great,  tall  Texan,  with  a  clear,  sharp 
eye,  an  honest,  sun-burnt  and  weather-beaten  f3EM»,  a 
mass  of  dark  brown  wavy  hair  hanging  about  his  neck 
and  shoulders.  He  wore  a  huge  sombrero  and  a  heavy 
moustache,  and  at  a  little  distance  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first-class  desperado ;  but  a  near  view  re- 
vealed the  mistake,  for  when  he  spoke  his  kindly  eye  ht 
and  his  honest  face  broadened  into  a  smile,  and  his  voice, 
albeit  deep,  was  soft  and  musical.  John  was  an  old  resident 
in  the  country,  and  had  been  to  all  the  out-of-the-way 
and  in-the-way  places  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah ;  he  had  owned  gold 
mines,  and  had  sold  or  lost  them  ;  he  still  had  some  few 
in  reserve,  and  was  expecting  to  sell  more  ;  he  had  been 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money  at  times,  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  bad  partners,  or  luck,  or  fate,  he  was  not  then 
over-encumbered  with  wealth.  He  was  a  good,  honest 
man,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  of  an  evening 
poring  over  the  coverless  Bible,  deep  in  its  mysteries. 

The  nearest  post-oflTice  for  Twin  Lakes  is  at  the  little 
town  of  Dayton,  already  mentioned.  There  is  a  service 
of  three  mails  a  week  from  Leadville.  These  are  either 
**  packed  "  over  on  horseback  or  hauled  by  the  supply 
team  which  makes  the  trips.  Dayton  is  quite  a  lively 
place  ;  the  natives,  mostly  miners,  amuse  themselves  of 
an  evening  by  getting  something  more  than  half-seas- 
over  and  shooting  promiscuously  about  the  streets, 
though  I  believe  no  one  has  as  yet  been  seriously  hurt 
within  the  town  limits. 

The  day  before  leaving  the  lakes  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
falls  at  their  head.  As  the  road  to  these  falls  passes 
through  Dayton  I  stopped  at  the  post-office,  which,  in 
connection  with  a  grocery  and  general  supply  store,  is 
kept  by  two  young  gentlemen  bearing  the  euphonious 
name  of  Smith.  The  Messrs.  Smith  were  just  about 
starting  out  for  the  falls  with  a  team,  and  I  was  kindly 
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invited  to  make  one  of  the  party, 
provided  1  had  no  objection  to 
riding  with  some  ladies.  The 
idea  1  Objection  I  Was  I  such 
a  formidable  personage  ?  Of 
course  1  did  not  demur,  for  I 
don't  mind  saying  that  although 
I  am  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor, yet  I  consider  myself  quite 
a  gallant,  and  always  enjoy 
the  society  of  ladies,  especially 
young  and  pretty  ones. 

We  had  a  most  delightful 
ride  along  the  upper  lake.  The 
color  of  this  lake  is  quite  re- 
markable. It  is  a  light  muddy 
green,  rather  a  bad  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  odd  contrast  to  the 
clear  dark  blue  of  the  lower 
lake.  The  lakes  are  divided  by 
a  peninsula  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  across,  and  their  waters 

are  joined  by  a  stream  some  fifty  feet  wide,  ll  is  n  curi- 
ous effect  to  note  how  the  green  of  thtf  upper  lake?  mn^ 
fer  out  into  the  lower  one  before  mixing  w'ith  its  blue. 

Our  ride  was  a  lively  one.  The  ladies,  who  were  fix)m 
Boston,  were  very  agreeable.  They  were  ready  and 
eager  for  a  lark,  and  made  the  hills  ring  with  songs  and 
shouts  of  laughter.  They  had  been  much  alarmed  the 
night  before  by  the  shooting,  but  as  they  were  laughed 
at  for  being  frightened  and  told  that  it  was  merely  the 
custom  of  the  country,  they  did  not  seem  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  and  more  civilized  East  when  the 
West  was  so  replete  with  novelty,  even  if  somewhat 
dangerous.  After  spending  the  day  exploring  the 
tnnnels  about  the  falls  and  making  some  sketches  of  the 
water-wheel  and  crusher  that  have  been  built  there, 
we  returned  to  Dayton,  well  satisfied  with  our  picnic. 
Having  made  arrangements  for  the  team  to  call  for  me 
early  next  morning,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  taking  with 
me  the  letters  for  the  neighborhood,  as  every  man  is  his 
own  and  everybody  else's  delivery-postman  in  Colorado. 

The  falls  are  well  worth  a  visit ;  though  not  very  high 
they  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  gulch  at  the  foot  of 
Twin  Peaks  and,  command  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
below. 

There  is  a  steamboat  on  the  lakes  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  only  steamboat  at  that  altitude  in  the  world.  The 
Idlewild,  for  so  it  is  called,  was  stranded  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  therefore  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  her  seaworthiness. 

Of  course  there  is  excellent  boating,  and  to  row  out 
on  the  lakes  in  the  moonlight,  on  water  so  clear  that 
you  can  distinguish  every  pebble  on  the  bottom  (pro- 
vided you  are  near  enough  to  the  shore,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  500  feet  deep  in  some  places),  with  the  great  tower- 
ing mountains  on  all  sides  bathed  in  soft  dreamy  light; 
in  company  with — well,  my  unmarried  male  and  female 
readers,  you  only  know  who ;  as  for  me,  I  am  a  staid 
old  bachelor,  you  see,  and  was  consequently  alone,  but 
if  it  was  heavenly  to  me  under  such  circumstances,  how 
much  more  would  you  enjoy  it  in  each  other's  society  I 

Early  the  next  morning,  about  five  o'clock  I  think,  I 
was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  loud  shouts  outside. 
*'  Hi,  there  I  Ho,  there  1 1  Hurry  up  now.  Ye  haven't 
much  time  to  catch  your  train."  It  was  my  old  friend,' 
the  driver.  1  bustled  into  my  clothes  in  a  twinkling  and 
with  the  help  of  Signor  Martini  soon  had  traps  and  self 
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packed  in  the  wagon.  With  a  hand-shake  and  a  crack 
of  the  whip  we  were  off.  As  we  passed  John's  camp  he 
was  just  preparing  his  boat  and  lines  for  an  early  start. 
He  stood  on  the  pebbly  shore,  his  tall,  lank  figure  dimly 
seen  by  the  dawning  light,  waving  his  sombrero  in 
adieu.  It  was  with  a  half  feeling  of  envy  that  I  saw 
the  last  of  him.  A  happy  life  his  I  Small  responsibility, 
simple  wants,  and  the  eternal  mountains  morning,  noon 
and  night. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  sublime  in  this  world 
— ^nothing  that  fills  one  with  the  wonderful  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  nature — than  the  dawning  of  a  day  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First  of  all,  we  have 
that  soft  glow  that  illuminates  the  whole  sky  and  leaves 
the  hills  in  sombre  shadow.  Then  the  sun  tips  the  high- 
est, peak  with  red,  making  the  spot  glow  like  a  flame  of 
fire.  This  seems  a  signal  to  the  other  peaks,  for  sud- 
denly they  appear  to  leap  out  of  gloom,  glowing  and 
blazing  and  flaming,  each  striving  its  best  to  outshine 
the  others  in  the  dancing  morning  light,  and  still  all  be- 
low is  in  gray  shadow.  All  is  quiet.  Xot  a  ripple  on 
the  siurface  of  the  lake,  not  a  leaf  moves.  It  is  day 
above,  but  night  below. 

Slowly  now  comes  the  streak  of  light ;  Twin  Peaks 
are  tipped  and  the  ray  steals  down  their  sides,  the  near 
foot-hills  feel  it,  it  is  just  above  us,  a  leaf  moves,  a  rip- 
ple steals  across  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  bird  screams, 
and  lo  I  it  is  day. 

Properly  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  the  birth  of  a  day  and 
a  ride  of  four  miles  in  the  morning  in  the  Rockies,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  October,  one  should  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  warm  clothing  and  have  had  a  cup 
of  some  warming  stimulant — coffee  is  best — before  start- 
ing, as  there  is  otherwise  apt  to  be  a  chilly  feeling,  which 
materially  detracts  from  one's  power  of  appreciating  the 
sublime.  However,  I  was  soon  on  board  the  train  near 
a  warm  fire,  and  even  the  cold  which  I  caught  during 
my  morning  ride  has  faded  to  a  dim  memory  which 
serves  only  to  emphasize  the  pleasures  of  my  sojourn  at 
the  Twin  Lakes. 

Colin  C.  Cooper,  Jr. 
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If  I  was  young  and  foolish,  as  the  song  goes,  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  only  knew  that,  sunshine  here  or  snow-storm 
there,  the  whole  world  was  radiant  with  delight,  that 
sleep  was  sweet,  that  waking  was  delicious,  that  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  were  golden  pictures,  that 
night  with  the  freedom  of  the  stars  was  transport,  that 
breath  itself  was  luxury. 

I  used  sometimes  to  wonder  at  the  problems  with 
which  people  busied  themselves.  The  origin  of  evil  I 
How  could  there  be  any  evil  in  so  beautiful  a  thing  as 
this  universe,  on  a  planet  where  St.  Just  lived  ?  St.  Just 
should  explain,  then,  why  the  world  seemed  to  me  so 
blessed  a  place.  He  lived  in  it — he  was  part  of  it.  He 
was  its  full  beam  of  sunshine,  and,  as  for  me,  I  was  a 
mote  in  that  beam,  blest  just  to  float  there.  And  I  lived 
my  aerial  life  of  emotion  and  sensation  with  scarcely 
what  might  be  called  a  thought. 

I  did  not,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  much  more  than  a 
mote  to  St.  Just.  He  was  one  of  those  who  live  in  the 
past  and  the  future  and  half  forget  the  present.  The 
great  accomplishments  of  history  were  mazes  he  was 
threading,  the  great  progresses  of  the  future  were  rid- 
*  dies  he  was  solving ;  out  of  it  all  the  chemistry  of  his 
fancy  evolved  new  creations.  I  hardly  know  whether 
he  was  poet  or  philosopher  ;  I  know  I  was  but  one  of 
the  mere  ephemerae  of  his  morning,  fortunate  if  I  threw 
a  shadow  on  his  page  sufficient  to  make  him  turn  and 
brush  the  little  blot  away.  I  seldom  aspired  to  the  honor 
of  his  notice,  it  was  enough  for  me  to  be  allowed  to  see 
him  in  the  complete  beauty  and  nobilty  of  his  face  and 
stature  and  inner  being.  When  I  heard  him  say  that 
Greek  art  showed  the  high-watermark  to  which  the  tide 
of  the  human  intellect  could  reach,  I  felt  that  his  exist- 
ence showed  the  one  height  to  which  human  manhood 
might  climb.  You  can  see  that  I  was  wildly  and  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  St.  Just,  and  as  contented,  withal,  as 
any  young  nun  might  be  in  the  worship  of  her  chosen 
saint. 

I  never  thought  of  blaming  St.  Just  for  not  being  in 
love  with  me  ;  there  was  nothing  about  me  to  be  in  love 
with,  I  reasoned.  I  had  always  been  told  to  hold  my 
head  up,  and  not  to  stoop  so,  to  stop  blushing,  to 
smooth  out  my  curls,  to  look  people  in  the  face,  till  I 
had  come  to  consider  myself  a  bundle  of  imperfections. 
For  St.  Just  to  be  in  love  at  all  would  have  been  to  im- 
pair his  lofty  serenity  and  make  the  god-like  human. 
But  if  he  must  be  in  love  at  all,  my  cousin  Anna,  with 
her  luxurious  loveliness  of  form,  her  hair,  neither  gold 
nor  red,  that  when  unbraided  fell  about  her  feet,  the 
yellow  glories  in  her  luminous  hazel  eyes,  the  creamy 
texture  of  her  waxen  skin,  was- the  fit  object  for  his  pas- 
sion. And  Anna  felt  so,  too,  I  thought.  That  St.  Just's 
position  and  his  fortune  could  have  had  any  influence 
with  Anna,  would  no  more  have  occurred  to  me  than 
that  his  hat  and  cane  could  do  so. 

He  was  often  at  our  house,  but  it  was  because  he  and 
my  uncle  pursued  some  kindred  studies.  Sometimes  when 
he  left  the  library  he  walked  up  and  down  the  long  hall 
with  Anna,  or  she  went  out  with  him  as  far  as  the  long 
garden  gate.  I  saw  them  over  the  balustrade  or  from 
the  oriel  window.  How  splendidly  they  looked  together, 
walking  in  the  dark  old  hall  among  all  the  ancient  por- 
traits and  armors  hanging  there — as  if  a  dead  race  had 
come  to  its  perfection  in  those  moving  shapes.  How 
beautiful  they  were  down  the  blossoming  garden  aisles 
— so  the  first  man  and  woman  in  the  garden  spoke 
and  smiled,  I  thought.  Sometimes,  when  St.  Just 
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came  over  to  my  uncle  in  the  morning,  he  brought  my 
cousin  Anna  great  bunches  of  red  roses.  Once  he  threw 
me  a  passion-flower. 

It  had  all  gone  on  so  for  a  year  or  two  before  I  found 
that  the  world  was  not  so  bright  a  thing  as  I  had 
thought  it  was.  I  surprised  myself  in  wondering  what 
made  me  so  happy  last  summer.  I  felt  guilty  for  think- 
ing tliat  if  I  should  die  it  would  be  no  great  matter.  I 
was  through  with  my  lessons,  my  masters,  my  books ; 
they  were  saying  that  now  I  must  go  out  and  see  the 
world.  But  my  feet,  my  hands,  my  eyelids,  seemed  to 
me  too  heavy  to  lift.  If  I  did  look  up  I  fancied  I  should 
see  a  blush  upon  the  creamy  face  of  Anna,  as  she  stood 
with  the  long  silken  gown  of  Pompeiian  red  falling  about 
her  when  St.  Just  bent  that  lofty  head  of  his  and  kissed 
the  white  rose  in  her  white  hand. 

Why  shouldn't  he  kiss  the  rose  in  her  hand  ?  Why 
shouldn't  he  kiss  her  hand  ?  Was  that  anything  more 
than  an  idle  compliment  ?  If  he  were  her  lover,  would 
he  have  stayed  at  her  hand  ?  With  those  red  lips  pout- 
ing above  it  ?  ''  Great  bodies  move  slowly,"  said  Anna 
once,  laughing  lightly  with  her  mother.  "  St.  Just  must 
be  a  great  body.  By  the  time  he  has  found  out  that  he 
wants  to  marry  it  will  be  altogether  too  late  for  ivory 
satin  to  be  becoming,  or  to  make  it  worth  while  to  »eset 
the  St.  Just  moonstones." 

What  profanation  were  her  words  1  How  unholy  were 
her  feeUngs  I  They  only  added  to  my  dejection,  and 
when  Anna's  birthnight  ball  came  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  go  down  among  the  gay  throng.  Once  or  twice 
my  maid  stole  back  and  begged  me  into  the  gallery  to 
look  at  the  scene  below,  as  the  groups  moved  from  place 
to  place,  or  as  the  dancing  in  the  long  hall  began  ; 
but  one  sight  of  Anna  in  her  snowy  tulle  and  strings  of 
blazing  garnets,  floating  in  the  arms  of  St.  Just,  the  va- 
pory gauzes  half  enveloping  them  like  a  cloud  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  world  as  they  floated,  sent  me 
back  to  hide  my  face  among  my  pillows,  and  shut  out 
with  them  the  roaring  of  the  night-storm  that  only  em- 
phasized and  accentuated  all  the  flashing  of  the  lights, 
the  murmuring  of  the  voices,  the  sweetness  of  the  music, 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  wine.  Well,  in  my 
heart  was  just  as  wild  a  storm  raging  as  in  the  great 
night-sky  outside.  How  far,  how  far  behind  me  had  I 
left  that  light  young  creature  to  whom  breath  itself  was 
luxury ! 

I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror  as  I  went  down  ^  to 
the  late  breakfast  next  morning.  I  was  pale  and  lan- 
guid, with  faint  shadows  about  my  heavy  eyes ;  and  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  image  there  was  not  altogether 
unlovely.  I  had  heard  my  uncle  declare,  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  that  there  was  delicacy  and  grace  and 
sweetness  there,  if  there  was  not  positive  beauty ;  and 
no  one  could  say  the  purple  darkness  of  the  eyes  was 
not  beauty  enough  in  a  face.  But  that  was  my  uncle's 
kindness,  not  my  own  conviction,  not  St.  Just's.  And  ■ 
I  asked  bitterly  why  my  dead  parents  could  not  have 
given  me  the  heritage  of  half  Anna's  beauty  instead  of 
the  worthless  wealth  that  made  my  people  guard  me  as 
if  I  were  Fortunatus'  purse  itself. 

The  storm  was  still  raging  that  morning,  as  if  the  ele- 
ments had  gone  back  to  chaos.  Far  over  the  wide,  low 
fields  I  saw,  as  by  and  by  I  went  listlessly  into  the 
library  and  looked  from  the  window,  the  white  wonder 
of  the  storm  had  spread  its  wings  ;  here  and  there  some 
bare  tree  tossed  a  filmy  web  of  frosted  boughs  and 
sprays,  some  fir-tree  shuddered  and  shook  off  its  weight 
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of  silver,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  a  blur  of 
whirling  whiteness.  "  Ah,  what  a  dreary  world  1"  I 
sighed.  And  then  a  voice  came  from  the  chimney  alcove, 
saying :  "  You  are  fresh  from  your  books — will  you  look 
at  this  one  moment  ?" 

It  was  St.  Just,  who,  having  business  with  my  uncle 
in  the  morning,  had  stayed  over  night,  rather  than  twice 
encounter  the  delaying  storm.  My  uncle  had,  however, 
been  called  away,  and  he  was  verifying  their  work. 

I  went  mechanically.  He  had  often  asked  my  help  in 
that  way  before.  And  I  stood  just  behind  him,  looking 
down  over  his  shoulder  and  running  my  finger  along  the 
page  on  which  he  looked.  Suddenly,  as  I  stood  there, 
a  strange,  swift  sensation  of  warmth  seemed  to  be  en- 
veloping me.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  rushing  of  my 
blood,  the  blushing  of  my  face,  at  being  so  near  St. 
Just,  that  I  was  the  warmer  yet  for  being  angry  with 
myself.  But,  with  the  next  instant,  a  strong,  strange 
scent  was  in  the  air,  a  strangle  of  smok^in  the  throat, 
a  suffocating  breath  of  it,  and  I  turned  my  head  with  an 
involuntary  cry,  "Oh,  St.  Just!  St.  JjustI"  to  see  a 
tower  of  flame  springing  over  my  head  Jrom  my  burn- 
ing skirts  that  the  powerful  draft  of  Ihe  storm  had 
drawn  into  the  grate  and  kindled  instantaneously  to  a 
blaze. 

Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  look  in  St.  Just's  face 


at  that  cry,  forget  his  white  set  fiice  with  the  Ups  fixed 
in  silence,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  knocking  over  chair 
and  desk,  as  he  caught  me  in  his  arms  and  threw 
me  to  the  floor,  throwing  himself  upon  me  and  my 
burning  garments,  covering  the  flame  with  his  hands, 
his  feet,  stamping,  pressing,  pinching,  smothering  in  a 
wild  and  savage  haste,  and,  at  last,  when  all  was  over, 
holding  me  to  his  heart  as  if  now  he  should  never  let  me 
go  I  "  Oh,  my  darling,  my  little  white  darling,"  he  was 
whispering.    "  If  you  had  died  I  should  have  died,  too  I" 

And  I  clung  to  him  in  one  moment  of  prayer  and  hush 
and  passion.  "You  are  mine,  you  are  mine,"  I  said, 
"  I  have  passed  through  the  fire  to  win  you  I" 

I  had  still  a  fragment  of  clothing  left,  and  I  tore  my- 
self from  his  grasp  and  slipped  hurriedly  from  the  room 
to  fling  on  a  wrapper  and  be  back  again  with  bandages 
for  his  burnt  hands.  "  Oh,  St.  Just !"  I  said.  "  I  would 
be  burned  at  the  stake  twice  over  to  hear  you  say  those 
words  1" 

He  caught  me  passionately  into  his  arms  again.  "  But 
it  took  all  but  burning  at  the  stake  to  make  you  show 
me  I  might  say  them  I"  said  St.  Just. 

"  And  it  isn't  too  late,"  said  Anna,  when  she  laughed 
and  kissed  me,  "  for  ivory  satin  to  be  becoming  and  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  reset  the  St.  Just  moonstones  1'* 
Habbibt  Pbescott  Spoffobd. 


FAN'S  FyUfS. 


Orm  Fan  bad  a  Ijtibliy— ^luite 

liarmleas  His  truo ; 
'Twaa    for    patheriug    fans    of 
every  kini'wn  hiio, 
And  every  eouceivable  sbacle,  form 
iixid  size, 
Fm  sure  could  you  see  them  'twould  dazzle 

ynur  eyus* 
But    Fan    waa     esthetic    iis    maybe    you've 

yriiesfiedf 
And    tbis  waa  the  way  her    last  onuse  was 
expressed.  Histi^ir  OLHiTXD. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JILL   BUILT. 
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Jack's  benevolent  ambition  to  distribute  their  super- 
fluous plans  among  those  in  need  of  such  aids  was 
strengthened  by  the  receipt  of  another  roll  of  drawings, 
showing  designs  for  the  interior  work,  wainscots,  cor- 
nices, architraves,  paneled  ceilings  and  such  wood  fin- 
ishings as  are  commonly  found  in  houses  that  are  built 
in  conventional  fashion,  with  lathed  and  plastered  walls, 
trimmed  at  all  comers  and  openings  with  wood  more  or 
less  elaborately  wrought.  Of  course,  it  was  a  large  con- 
descension in  the  architect  to  oflfer  such  a  variety,  and 
contrary  to  his  avowed  determination  to  decide  without 
appeal  all  questions  of  construction  and  design,  but  he 
appreciated  his  clients  and  knew  when  to  break  his  own 
rules  and  when  to  insist  upon  their  observance.  If  Jill 
had  required  an  assortment  he  would  doubtless  have 
suggested  that  certain  ** practical"  builders  could  fur- 
nish a  fhll  line  of  ready-made  "artistic"  patterns  for 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  printed  ;  from  these  he  would  have  advised  her  to 
select  her  own  designs,  as  she  might  have  chosen  from  a 
medicine  chest  sweet-smelling  drops  or  sugar-coated 
pills  of  varying  hue  and  form — the  result  would  doubt- 
less be  as  satisfactor}'  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Since 
she  had  not  demanded  it  as  an  inalienable  right  he  gave 
her  an  opportunity  to  criticise  and  select,  which  she  ac- 
cepted by  no  means  unwillingly.  As  a  rule  the  designs 
were,  in  her  opinion,  too  elaborate  and  obtrusive.  There 
were  too  many  mouldings,  there  was  too  much  carving, 
and  too  evident  a  purpose  to  provide  a  finish  that  should 
challenge  attention  by  its  extent  or  elegance.  It  would 
require  too  much  labor  to  keep  it  in  order,  and — it  would 
cost  too  much.  If  she  could  not  have  work  that  was 
truly  artistic,  and  therefore  enduringly  beautiful,  what- 
ever changes  of  fashion  might  occur,  it  was  her  wish  to 
keep  all  the  essential  part  of  the  building  and  finish 
modestly  in  the  background,  not  attempting  to  make  it 
ornamental,  but  relying  upon  the  furniture  for  whatever 
conspicuous  ornament  or  decoration  might  be  desired. 


BITS  OF  CORNICES. 

Nothing  annoyed  her  more  than  an  elegantly-finished 
house  scantily  provided  with  shabby,  incongruous  and 
misapplied  furniture.  The  amiable  concession  of  the 
architect  came  near  causing  a  fatal  quarrel,  as  amiable 
concessions  are  apt  to  do,  for  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  Jill's  taste  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  ; 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty  if  he 
gave  her  plain,  narrow  bands  of  wood  absolutely  devoid 
of  all  design  beyond  a  designation  of  their  width  and 
thickness.  Any  carpenter's  boy  could  make  such  plans. 
"It  would  be  worse,"  he  wrote,  "than  prescribing 
bread  pills  and  '  herb  drink '  for  a  sick  man. "  To  which 
334 


Jill  replied  in  substance  that  the  needs  of  the  patient 
are  more  important  than  professional  rules. 

Over  the  first  great  question,  regarding  the  visible 
wood  work  of  the  interior.  Jack  and  Jill  had  held  many 
protracted  discussions :  should  any  of  it  be  painted,  or 
should  all  the  wood  be  left  to  show  its  natural  graining 
and  color  ?  To  the  argument  that  unpainted  wood  is 
not  only  "natural"  but  strictly  genuine  and  more  in- 
teresting than  paint.  Jack  replied  that "  natural'^  things 
are  not  always  beautiful ;  that  paint,  which  makes  no 


*  MOULDINGS  FAIR  TO  SEE  BUT  HARD  TO   KEEP  CLEAN, 


pretense  of  being  anything  but  paint,  is  as  genuine  as 
shellac  or  varnish,  and  that  if  the  object  is  to  be  inte- 
resting, the  bark,  the  knots,  the  worm-holes,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  worms  themselves  should  be  displayed.  "Be- 
sides," said  he,  "  if  we  decide  on  hard  wood,  who  shall 
choose  the  kinds  ?  There's  beech,  birch  and  maple ; 
cherry,  whitewood  and  ebony  ;  ash  and  brown  ash  and 
white  ash  and  black  ash ;  ditto  oak,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered ;  there's  rosewood,  redwood,  gopherwood  and 
wormwood ;  mahogany,  laurel,  holly  and  mistletoe  ; 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  pine  of  Georgia,  not  to  mention 
chestnut,  walnut,  butternut,  cocoanut  and  peanut,  all 
of  which  are  popular  and  available  woods  for  finishing 
modem  dwellings.  If  we  choose  from  this  list,  which 
may  be  indefinitely  extended,  the  few  kinds  for  which 
we  can  find  room  in  our  house,  we  shall  be  tormented 
with  regret  as  long  as  we  both  do  live  because  we  didn't 
choose  something  else.  Kow  if  we  paint,  behold  how 
simple  a  thing  it  is  1  We  buy  a  lot  of  white  pine  boards, 
put  them  up  where  they  belong  and  paint  them  in  what- 
ever unnamable  hues  the  prevailing  &shion  may  chance 
to  dictate.  Our  boards  need  not  even  be  of  the  best 
quality ;  an  occasional  piece  of  sound  sap,  a  few  hard 
knots,  or  now  and  then  a  '  snoodledog ' — as  they  say  in 
Nantucket — wopld  do  no  harm.  A  prudent  application 
of  shellac  and  putty  before  painting  will  make  every- 
thing right.  Then  if  the  fashions  change,  or  if  we 
should  be  refined  beyond  our  present  tastes  and  wish  to 
go  up  higher,  all  we  should  need  to  lift  the  house  to  the 
same  elevated  plane  is — another  coat  of  paint.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  a  room  finished  in  old  English 
oak,  growing  blacker  and  blacker  every  year ;  in  ma- 
hogany or  in  cheap  and  mournful  black  walnut,  what 
could  we  do  if  the  imperious  mistress  of  the  world 
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should  decree  light  colors  ?  With  rare,  pale,  faded  tints 
on  the  walls  our  strong,  bold,  heavy  hard-wood  finish 
would  be  painful  in  the  extreme.  We  couldn't  change 
the  wood  and  we  couldn't  change  the  fashion." 

"If  you  were  not  my  own  husband,  Jack,  I  should 
say  you  were  dreadfully  obtuse.  Concerning /cw/iion  in 
housebuilding  and  furnishing  I  feel  very  much  as  Martin 
Luther  felt  about  certain  formal  reUgious  dogmas.  If 
we  are  asked  to  respect  it  as  a  matter  of  amiable  com- 
pliance, if  we  find  it  convenient  and  agreeable  and  at  the 
same  time  harmless,  then  let  us  conform  to  its  decrees ; 
but,  if  we  are  commanded  to  obey  them  as  vital,  if  they 
are  set  before  us  as  solemn  obUgations  to  be  reverenced 
as  we  reverence  the  everlasting  truth,  then,  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  tear  them  in  pieces  and  trample  them  under 
our  feet,  lest  we  lose  our  power  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance from  the  shadow.  The  moment  any  particular 
style  of  building,  finishing  or  furnishing  becomes  a  re- 
cognized fashion,  that  moment  I  feel  inclined  to  turn 
against  it  with  all  my  might." 

*'  If  you  were  not  my  own  idolized  wife,  I  should  say 
that  was  *  pure  cussedness.'  " 

*'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  high  moral  principle  ;  that  is, 
moral  principle  applied  to  art.  It  is  a  simple,  outright 
impossibility  for  human  beings  to  have  any  true  percep- 
tion of  art  while  a  shadow  of  a  thought  of  fashion  re- 
mains. It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  fashion  may,  for  a 
moment,  follow  the  straight  and  narrow  road  that  leads 
to  artistic  excellence,  as  the  fitful  breath  of  a  cyclone 
may,  at  a  certain  point  in  its  giddy  whirl,  run  parallel 
with  the  ceaseless  sweep  of  the  mighty  trade-winds, 
but  whoever  tries  to  keep  constantly  in  its  track  is  sure 
to  be  hopelessly  astray." 

"My  dear,  indignant,  despiser  of  fashion,  you  know 
you  wouldn't  wear  a  two-year-old  bonnet  to  church,  on 
a  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  for  the  price  of  a  pew  in 
the  broad  aisle." 

**  Certainly  not ;  that  would  be  both  mercenary  and 
irreverent ;  moreover,  my  bonnet  has  nothing  to  ,do 
with  artistic  rules.  It  is  not  a  work  of  art  nor  of  sci- 
ence, of  nature  nor  of  grace.  It  is  a  conventional  signal 
by  which  I  announce  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the 
follies  of  my  fellow-creatures — a  sort  of  flag  of  truce,  a 


badge  of  my  conformity  in  little  things.  I  wear  it  vol- 
untarily and  could  lay  it  aside  if  I  chose." 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  you  chose.  Now,  let  us  resume  the 
original  discussion.  I  had  given  one  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  paint  when  I  was  rashly  interrupted  ; 
here  is  another ;  it  is  much  cheaper." 

"That  would  depend,"  said  Jill.  "Ash,  butternut, 
cherry  and  various  other  woods  cost  little,  if  any  more, 
than  the  best  pine,  and  the  pine  itself  is  very  pretty  for 
chambers." 

"Ah,  but  you  forget  the  labor  question.  It  is  one 
thing  to  join  two  pieces  of  wood  so  closely  as  to  leave 
no  visible  crack  between  them,  and  quite  another  to 
bring  them  into  the  same  neighborhood,  fill  the  chasm 
with  putty  and  hide  the  whole  under  a  coat  of  paint. 
The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  joints  is  the 
difference  between  one  stroke  and  two,  between  one  day's 
work  and  five  days,  between  one  thousand  dollars  and 
five  thousand.  My  third  argument  you  will  surely  ap- 
preciate. Paint  is  more  artistic."  Here  Jack  paused 
to  give  his  words  effect ;  then  proceeded  Uke  one  walking 
on  stilts.  "  Pure  tones  symphoniously  gradated  from 
contralto  shadows  to  the  tender  brightness  of  the  upper 
registers  and  harmoniously  blended  with  the  prevailing 
quaUty  " — 

"  Oh,  Jack  1  DonH  go  any  farther,  you  are  already 
beyond  your  depth.  When  you  attempt  to  quote  Bes- 
sie's sentiments  you  should  have  her  letter  before  you. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  dim  perception  of  the  principle  that 
underlies  your  thirdly.  If  so,  this  room  is  a  pertinent 
illustration  of  it.  Instead  of  all  this  white  paint,  if  the 
wood  work  had  been  colored  to  match  the  predominant 
tint  in  the  background  of  the  paper,  or  a  trifle  darker, 
this  being  also  the  general '  tone'  of  the  carpet,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  coloring  of  the  room  would  have  been 
simple  and  pleasing,  instead  of  glaring  and  ugly.  Yes, 
your  plea  for  paint  is  not  without  value.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  stain  the  unpainted 
wood  to  produce  any  desired  symphony,  fugue  or  dis- 
cord. It  might  be  unnatural,  especially  if  we  wished  to 
look  blue,  but  it  would  not  conceal  the  marking  and 
shading  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  which  is  so  much  pret- 
•  tier  than  any  moulding  or  carving,  and  vastly  easier  to 
keep  in  order.  Your  economical  arguments  are  always 
worth  considering.  I  think  the  happy  compromise  lor 
us  will  be  to  use  hard  wood  in  the  first  story  and  painted 
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pine  in  the  chambers,  with  various  combinations  and 
exceptions.  The  bath-rooms,  halls  and  dressing-rooms 
of  the  second  story  should  of  course  be  without  paint, 
and  we  may  relieve  the  solid  monotony  of  the  hardwood 
finish  with  occasional  fillets  or  bands  of  color,  painted 
panels  or  any  other  irregularities  we  choose  to  invent. 
But  this  is  invading  the  mighty  and  troublous  realm  of 
*  interior  decoration, '  from  which  I  had  resolved  to  keep 
at  a  respectfiil  distance  until  the  house  is  at  least  defi- 
nitely planned  in  all  its  details." 

A  wise  decision,  for  although  what  we  call  in  a  gene- 
ral way  '  interior  decoration'  is  closely  allied  to  essential 
construction,  not  infrequently  seems  to  be  a  part  of  it, 
there  is  still  a  sharp  though  often  unseen  line  between 
them  that  cannot  be  crossed  with  impunity.  Artistic 
construction  is  at  best  only  second  cousin  to  decoration, 
and  while  we  may  in  building  arrange  to  acconmiodate 
a  certain  style  of  furniture  or  ornament,  as  Bessie's 


them  where  he  pleases,  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
make  them  of  any  pattern,  with  due  regard  to  cost.   He . 
may  treat  one  as  part  of  the  dado,  the  other  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cornice,  if  he  chooses,  but  we  must  have  them 
— they  are  indispensable." 

"They  are  also  dangerous,  because  they  arc  fashion- 
able." 

*'  Yes,  an  illustration  of  the  temporary  agreement  of 
&shion  and  common  sense.  But  things  of  real  worth 
do  not  go  out  of  fashion ;  fashion  goes  out  of  them ; 
henceforth  they  live  by  their  own  merit  and  no  one 
questions  their  right  to  be." 

*'  Have  you  written  to  Bessie  ?" 

"-  Written  to  Bessie  ?    AVhat  for  ?" 

**Why,  to  come  and  get  ready  to  start  on  her  mis- 
sion." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  supposed  you  had  forgotten  that  ab- 
surd notion." 


WOOD   PANELS  FOR  WALLS  AND   CEILINGS,   WITH  IRREGULARITIES  IN    LEATHER, 
PAINT  AND    PAPER. 


friend  built  her  parlor  to  suit  the  rug,  the  result  of 
such  contriving  is  apt  to  be  discouraging  if  not  dis- 
astrous. 

"  Two  things  we  must  surely  have,"  said  Jill,  '*  which 
the  architect  has  not  sent ;  one,  an  old  fashion,  the 
other,  a  new  one.  We  must  have  a  '  chair  rail '  in  every 
room  down  stairs  that  has  not  a  solid  wainscot,  if  I 
have  to  make  the  plans  and  put  them  up  myself.  We 
must  also  have  another  band  of  wood  higher  up  entirely 
around  every  room  in  both  stories,  to  which  the  pictures 
can  be  hung." 

"  Perhaps  the  architect  will  object  to  this  as  interfer- 
ing with  his  plans." 

''  He  cannot,  for  they  belong  to  our  side  of  the  house  ; 
they  are  matters  of  use,  not  of  design.     He  may  put 


"  Not  at  all  absurd.  I  mentioned  it  to  Jim,  and  he 
was  delighted.  C)ff*ered  to  go  up  and  escort  her  down. 
He  said  they  could  go  out  in  a  different  direction  every 
day  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  course  of  a 
week." 

"Jack,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  I  Don't  mention  the 
subject  to  me  again." 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  Jim  ?" 

"  You  needn't  say  anything  to  Jim.  Tell  him  I  am 
going  to  invite  Bessie  to  visit  us  in  the  new  house,  and 
if  he  is  in  this  part  of  the  world  I  will  send  for  him  at 
the  same  time." 

"  And  that  will  be  a  full  year,  for  the  house  is  hardly 
begun." 

"Yes,  a  full  year."  E.  C.  Gabdneb. 
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I  WRITE  my  name  as  one 
On  sands  by  waves  o'errun, 
Or  winter's  frosted  pane 
Traces  a  record  vain. 

Oblivion's  blankness  claims 
Wiser  and  better  names, 
And  well  my  own  may  pass 
As  from  the  strand  or  glass. 

Wash  on,  O  waves  of  time  I 
Melt  noons  the  frosty  rime ! 
Welcome  the  shadow  vast, 
The  silence  that  shall  last  I 

When  I  and  all  who  know 
And  love  me  vanish  so, 
What  harm  to  them  or  me 
Will  the  lost  memory  be  ? 

If  any  words  of  mine, 
Through  right  of  life  divine. 
Remain,  what  matters  it 
Whose  hand  the  message  writ  ? 

Why  should  the  "  crowner's  quest " 
Sit  on  my  worst  or  best  ? 
Why  should  the  showman  claim 
The  poor  ghost  of  my  name  ? 

Yet,  as  when  dies  a  sound 
Its  spectre  lingers  round. 
Haply  my  spent  life  will 
Leave  some  faint  echo  still. 

A  whisper  giving  breath 
Of  praise  or  blame  to  death. 
Soothing  or  saddening  such 
As  loved  the  living  much. 


Therefore  with  yearnings  vain 
And  fond  I  still  would  fain 
A  kindly  judgment  seek, 
A  tender  thought  bespeak. 

And,  while  my  words  are  read, 
Let  this  at  least  be  said : 
*' Whate'er  his  life's  defeatures. 
He  loved  his  fellow  creatures. 

"If,  of  the  Law's  stone  table, 
To  hold  he  scarce  was  able 
The  first  great  precept  fast, 
He  kept  for  man  the  last. 

"Through  mortal  lapse  and  dullness 
What  lacks  the  Eternal  Fullness, 
If  still  our  weakness  can 
Love  Him  in  loving  man  ? 

"  Age  brought  him  no  despairing 
Of  the  world's  future  faring; 
In  human  nature  still 
He  found  more  good  than  ill. 

"  To  all  who  dumbly  suffered. 
His  tongue  and  pen  he  offered  ; 
His  life  was  not  his  own, 
Nor  lived  for  self  alone. 

"**  He  loved  the  scholar's  quiet. 
Yet,  not  untempted  by  it. 
Or  poet's  dream  of  beauty, 
He  strove  to  do  his  duty. 

"  He  meant  no  wrong  to  any. 

He  sought  the  good  of  many. 

Yet  knew  both  sin  and  folly, — 

May  God  forgive  him  wholly  I" 

John  G.  Whittibr. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
A  NEW  DAT. 

The  weeks  passed  by,  and  still  the  master  of  Sturm- 
hold  delayed  the  departure  of  which  he  had  spoken  in 
his  conversation  with  Kortright.  The  arrangement 
which  had  been  then  agreed  upon  had  been  fully  con- 
summated. The  tract  conveyed  was  much  larger  than 
the  Squire  had  dreamed  of  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
ject, and  the  sum  placed  in  his  hands  greater  than  he 
had  asked.  In  return  for  this  confidence,  Harrison 
Kortright  had  included  in  the  property  thus  held  in 
trust  all  of  his  own  lands,  except  a  small  tract  about 
the  homestead. 

"  I  couldn't  put  this  in,  you  see,"  he  said  to  Har- 
grove apologetically,  "  because — well,  there's  no  know- 
ing what  might  happen,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  a  home,  nor  have  Martha  feel,  if  I  died, 
that  she  was  only  a  trustee  in  her  own  house." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Hargrove.  "  I  had  no  idea 
of  your  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  I  thought 
that  your  care  and  attention  were  fully  equal  in  value 
to  my  investment,  and  I  was  very  willing  to  leave  it  in 
that  way." 

Mrs.  Kortright,  however,  was  opposed  to  the  reser- 
vation her  husband's  caution  had  made  in  her  be- 
lialf.  The  project  seemed  to  have  captivated  the  good 
woman's  fancy  in  an  unusual  degree.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  her  husband  had  risen  beyond  hei* 
highest  ideal  of  manhood.  The  boy-lover  who  had  gone 
to  the  heathen  as  an  emissary  of  that  Divine  love — pro- 
totype of  the  earthly  bliss  that  liad  been  denied  to  him 
— shrunk  to  nothingness  in  her  esteem  in  comparison 
with  the  man  who,  in  mature  years,  could  make  a  bed 
of  pain  the  birthplace  of  a  new  life.  She  had  always 
respected  her  husband's  sturdy  will,  his  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, keen  and  true  judgment  and  unfailing  self-poise 
in  all  the  events  of  common  life.  He  was  a  man  that 
filled  to  perfection  her  definition  of  a  husband.  Kind,  care- 
ful, thoughtful  for  every  need  of  his  family,  respected  by 
all,  and  year  by  year  rising  higher  and  higher  in  public 
esteem — she  was  proud  of  his  -manly  completeness,  and 
had  almost  unconsciously  yielded  all  care  into  his  hands, 
confident  that  he  was  entirely  sufficient  for  all  the  earthly 
needs  of  the  denizens  of  Paradise  Bay.  She  had  lost 
her  own  self-reliance,  or  rather  had  transferred  to  him 
the  faith  she  once  had  in  herself.  If  she  still  spoke 
with  some  independence  and  had  her  "  notions,"  as  she 
was  wont  to  say,  it  was  only  in  accordance  with  a  sup- 
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pressed  intuition.  She  was  positive  only  where  she  knew 
that  hBr  husband's  convictions  would  not  run  counter 
to  her  preferences.  Otherwise,  no  matter  how  keen  her 
impression,  she  was  sure  to  await  an  expression  of  h\n 
opinion. 

All  this  had  been  a  matter  of  growth  with  Martha 
Kortright.  The  marriage  which  bound  her  to  her  hus- 
band had  not  been  completed  with  the  ceremony  that 
made  the  twain  one  flesh.  She  had  grown  toward  the 
nature  which  she  at  first  only  half  understood,  and  had 
contentedly  yielded  to  its  power,  little  by  little,  untU 
Martha  Ermendorf  had  been  quite  forgotten  in  the  wife 
of  Harrison  Kortright.  In  all  this,  however,  there  had 
been  no  enthusiasm  and  very  little  pride.  She  was,  of 
course,  in  a  sense,  proud  of  the  confidence  and  esteem 
her  husband  had  won  among  his  neighbors,  but  the  ro- 
mantic element  in  her  nature  was  not  stirred  by  his 
character  or  achievements.  What  he  did  was  either  so 
commonplace,  or  done  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  she  never  thought  of  him  as  a  hero.  Dawson  Fox, 
the  missionary',  was  the  hero  of  her  past ;  the  boy  Martin 
was  the  hero  of  her  future.  Even  in  the  tragic  scene  of 
the  election  day  her  husband's  part  was  quite  forgotten 
in  comparison  with  her  son's  daring  and  Captain  Har- 
grove's dramatic  gallantry.  Martin's  brave  attempt 
came  ever  to  her  mind  as  the  key-note  of  a  life  of  match- 
less heroism.  The  Captain,  as  he  hurled  the  rearing 
steed  back  upon  its  haimches,  seemed  a  king  of  men. 
But  the  husband,  half-clad,  pallid,  his  face  wrung  with 
agony  at  the  son's  danger,  was  only  a  matter  of  course 
—an  instrument  of  duty.  It  was  all  right  that  he  should 
do  as  he  did.  She  could  not  imagine  that  he  would  do 
otherwise  ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was 
anything  uncommon  or  heroic  in  it.  She  had  lived  so 
long  in  intimate  relations  with  his  thought  that  she  bad 
no  idea  that  the  transparent  soul  hid  heroism  under  the 
simple  guise  of  duty. 

His  plan  for  building  a  busy  city  out  of  the  foam  of 
the  great  waterikll  that  had  dashed  and  roared  by  the 
sleepy  hamlet  of  ^endoah  for  many  a  day,  unheeded 
by  those  who  saw  and  heard,  awakened  her  at  once  to 
the  consciousness  that  her  husband  was  of  no  common 
clay.  She  listened  to  his  plans,  grasped  his  idea  and  for 
the  first  time  realized  that  the  companion  of  her  life  was 
indeed  heroic.  He  had  been  husband,  fkther,  lover,  in 
a  sedate  and  solemn  sense,  these  many  days ;  now  he  was 
more — the  one  man  to  whom  her  womanhood  bowed  in 
adoration.     So  she  was  stirred  to  rival  his  noble  idea  by 
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a  self-sacrifice  that  should  show  her  trust.  It  was  a 
sort  of  unconscious  penance  which  she  set  herself  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  this  man,  her  husband,  whom  she 
felt  she  had  robbed  of  half  his  due.  Wiser  counsels 
prevailed,  however,  and  through  the  aid  of  a  lawyer,  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  Harrison  Kortright  should 
hold  and  manage  the  combined  property,  receiving  him- 
self one-half  the  yeatly  income — or  more,  if  that  did 
not  amount  to  a  certain  sum — and  reserving  the  re- 
mainder with  the  principal  for  Hilda  and  Martin,  in 
equal  moieties,  to  be  given  to  each  at  majority  and  to  be 
held  by  them  as  partners  thereafter  until  they  should 
elect  to  terminate  the  relation. 

With  the  spring,  new  life  came  to  the  prisoner  of  the 
winter  at  Paradise  Bay.  The  world  was  in  the  light  of 
a  new  dawning.  The  great  West  had  been  made  greater. 
There  was  a  rumor  of  gold  in  California.  A  few  enthusi- 
astic outcasts  had  groped  their  way  across  the  dun  sandy 
swells  to  a  new  Land  of  Promise  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  world  was  waking,  and  the 
telegraph  began  to  stretch  its  web  up  and  down  the  land, 
annihilating  distance  and  making  time  a  jest.  It  was 
then  that  Harrison  Kortright  undertook  the  work  for 
which  he  had  been  fitted  by  years  of  silent  thought  and 
that  self-reliancQ  that  comes  only  fVom  isolation  and  self- 
communion.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  now  about  to  be 
realized.  He  almost  forgot  the  grip  of  disease  upon  his 
distorted  hand  and  the  finger  of  pain  upon  his  flexed  and 
dragging  limb.  The  flesh  could  not  weigh  down  his 
buoyant  spirit,  and  the  voice  of  his  nightly  prayer  was 
fuller  of  triumphant  thanks  than  of  supplication  for 
strength.  He  had  dreamed  of  the  waterikll  fh>m  boy- 
hood and  now  had  his  hand  upon  its  boisterous  strength. 
That  he  would  make  it  do  his  will  he  no  more  doubted 
than  did  Cromwell  the  issue  upon  Marston  Moor. 

The  time  was  fovorable,  and  as  news  of  his  new  pro- 
ject spread,  every«one  who  heard  wondered  that  it  had 
not  been  undertaken  before.  Success  ran  to  meet  him 
in  his  new  endeavor.  Bkendoah  awoke  firom  its  slum- 
ber, and  waited  in  expectancy  for  the  coming  of  new 
feet  and  a  new  era.  As  the  spring  buds  burst  into 
flower  Martin  bade  adieu  to  Sturmhold,  the  new  life  that 
had  enchained  him  and  the  Princess  who  had  awakened 
him  with  her  kiss,  and  returned  to  give  the  aid  of  quick 
eyes  and  nimble  feet  to  his  father's  enterprise.  There 
were  tears  and  kisses  at  parting.  The  ikrmer's  boy 
found  Paradise  Bay  exceeding  dull  without  the  bright 
eyes  and  ruby  lips  that  wept  and  sobbed  for  him  at 
deserted  Sturmhold.  The  griief  of  both  was  assuaged 
only  by  the  promise  of  firequent  meeting  and  of  a  fu- 
ture reunion  when  the  torrent  had  been  tamed  and  the 
master  of  Sturmhold  should  go  no  more  away  fh>m  its 
delightful  surroundings. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  END  or  THE  LAW. 

A  TALL,  stately  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  mien  of 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  called  at  Sturmhold  one  day 
not  long  afterwards,  during  a  brief  absence  of  Captain 
Hargrove,  and  was  shown  into  the  library  to  await  his 
return,  in  person  the  visitor  was  one  who  would  any- 
where have  attracted  attention.  Fully  six  feet  in  height, 
well-knit  and  muscular  in  frame,  with  a  noble,  well- 
proportioned  head  set  on  broad  shoulders,  he  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  self-reliant  manhood.  Add  to  this  an  ex- 
pressive face,  strong  features,  a  large,  brilliant,  kindly 
eye,  a  musical,  sonorous  voice,  and  you  have  a  feir  pic- 
ture of  the  stranger  who  waited  patiently  for  Hargrove's 
retom.  To  him  entered  Hilda,  restless  fVom  the  loss  of 
her  companion.    It  was  not  long  before  she  yielded  to 


the  fiiscinations  of  a  manner  which  few  could  resist,  and 
gave  her  fullest  confidence  to  one  whom  no  man  had 
ever  presumed  to  doubt.  When  Captain  Hargrove  re- 
turned he  was  handed  a  plain  card,  on  which  was  written 
the  name,  ^^Jared  Clarkson."  It  was  a  name  well 
known  in  that  region,  as  that  of  a  landholder  whose 
acres  were  numberless,  scattered  over  half  a  hundred 
counties  of  the  State.  Equally  noted  as  an  orator,  a 
philanthropist  and  a  financier,  he  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able character  and  of  great  personal  power,  but  so 
given  to  what  were  deemed  impracticable  vagaries  as 
to  be  held  in  very  trivial  esteem  in  any  public  capacity, 
while  the  regard  for  his  private  character  was  un- 
bounded. Hargrove  hsA  often  heard  of  him  and  had 
no  little  curiosity  to  meet  him,  but  chance  had  never 
thrown  them  together.  He  wondered  what  this  man, 
who  was  chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  upon  social  and  political  subjects,  could 
want  with  him — the  one  man  in  all  that  region  who  was 
credited  with  the  most  active  opposition  to  these  ideas. 
Knowing  his  eccentricity,  however,  it  occurred  to  Har- 
grove that  perhaps  his  visitor  had  come  to  Sturmhold 
on  an  evangelizing  tour,  and  proposed  to  accomplish 
nothing  less  than  a  conversion  to  the  dogmas  to  which 
he  was  attached.  It  was  with  an  amused  smile,  there- 
fore, that  he  proceeded  to  the  library.  His  amusement 
changed  to  amazement,  therefore,  when,  opening  the 
door,  he  saw  this  radical  reformer  seated  on  a  low  stool 
before  Hilda,  who  was  perched  upon  the  highest  chair 
in  the  room,  an  open  book  in  her  lap,  over  which  her 
eager  fkce  expressed  only  undoubting  wonder. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  excited  child,  "and  the  bears 
got  after  him  I" 

"  Bears  ?— the  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear,  I  sup- 
pose," with  the  hint  of  a  smile  at  the  comer  of  his 
broad  mouth. 

"  I  reckon  so,"  she  responded,  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  she  was  being  laughed  at.  "  Of  course  there 
must  have  been  little  and  big  ones,  for  there  were  twenty 
thousand  of  them." 

*•  Twenty  thousand  1" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  only  ten  thousand ;  but  it  was 
a  great  many,  anyhow, ^^ — the  last  word  with  great  posi- 
tiveness  of  emphasis. 

Mr.  Clarkson  bent  in  apparent  absorption,  while  his 
tawny  beard  almost  swept  the  page  and  his  genial  fitce 
was  aglow  with  delight.  It  was  the  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Baron  Munchausen,  of  whom  Hilda  was  dis- 
coursing as  she  turned  the  pages  and  explained  the  en- 
gravings which  illustrated  the  text.  It  had  been  a 
favorite  with  Martin,  and  so  a  part  of  her  repertory  of 
the  wonderful. 

"And  this,"  she  said,  didactically,  "this  is  where  he 
went  to  the  North  Pole." 

"You  don't  tell  me?"  said  her  auditor,  in  a  soft, 
melodious  voice.   "  Well,  what  did  he  do  then  ?" 

"  The  Baron  ?  Oh,  he  was  all  right.  He  always  was. 
He  climbed  the  Pole  I"  in  a  voice  of  triimiph. 

"  CUmbed  the  pole  ?    Was  it  a  bare  pole  ?" 

"Yes— well— I  don't  know.  But  they  were  polar 
bears,  you  know." 

A  rich,  full  laugh  rang  out  at  this  unconscious  sally, 
the  stranger  caught  Hilda  in  his  arms,  and  turning  met 
the  surprised  and  amused  glance  of  Captain  Hargrove. 
Without  putting  the  child  down,  the  visitor  advanced 
and  said  : 

"  Captain  Hargrove,  I  suppose  ?" 

"That  is  my  name.  This  is  Mr.  Clarkson,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

"  Yes.    I  wanted  to  see  you  a  moment  on  business. 
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and  while  I  waited  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  little 
girl.     She  is  very  entertaining." 

"For  a  wild  girl,  she  does  well  enough,"  said  Har- 
grove, smiling.  "She  has  always  lived  alone,  except 
when  I  have  been  here  now  and  then  for  a  while,  and, 
though  she  has  had  a  teacher,  seems  to  have  had  her 
own  way  and  taken  her  own  course.  I  am  thinking  of 
sending  her  to  school,  now  that  she  is  getting  so  large." 

"  Indeed  V"  looking  inquiringly  at  the  child. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  to  be  away  so  much  that  I  cannot  look 
after  her,  and  the  servants  are  spoiling  her,  I  am  afraid. " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  stranger,  seriously.  **  Nature 
is  a  great  teacher — a  great  teacher,  sir,  and  the  grandest 
of  nurses.  I  always  pity  the*  child  that  has  to  give  the 
freedom  of  a  life  such  as  she  has  known  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  school-room."  The  sentence  was  given  with 
oratorio  precision,  a  graceful  outward  wave  of  the  left 
hand  as  he  referred  to  the  surroundings  of  Sturmhold, 
and  a  heavy,  queer  emphasis  upon  tyranny,  the  first  syl- 
lable of  which  was  pronounced  with  a  long  y, 

**  Well,"  said  Hargrove,  **  I  don  't  know  which  is  most 
to  be  pitied,  the  child  that  has  nature  and  misses  the 
school,  or  that  has  the  school  and  misses  nature.  But 
how  can  X  serve  you  ?" 

''Oh,  I  just  want  to  talk  with  you  a  little,"  replied 
Olarkson.  "There,  run  away,  my  dear."  He  kissed 
the  child,  and  lowered  her  to  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and 
she  left  the  room  without  further  words.  Hargrove 
motioned  to  a  couple  of  chairs  that  stood  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  overlooking 
the  valley,  and  they  sat  down.  The  visitor  looked  at 
the  prospect  without  for  a  moment,  turned  and  cast 
his  eye  over  the  well-filled  shelves  and  rich  adornments 
of  the  room,  and  then  surveyed  his  companion  from 
head  to  foot  with  careful  scrutiny.  Everything  appa- 
rently pleased  him,  for  he  said  : 

"  You  have  a  fine  place  here.  Captain  Hargrove." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  conveyed  a 
deeper  meaning  than  the  words.  Hargrove  smiled 
quietly  as  he  replied  : 

"  You  did  not  come  all  this  distance  to  tell  me  that,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Clarkson  ?" 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  other,  frankly,  "I  did  not.  I 
came  as  the  representative  of  Mrs.  Greorge  Eighmie." 

'*  Indeed  I"  said  Hargrove,  lifting  his  eyes. 

"You  are  surprised,  perhaps  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  At  your  coming,  no ;  at  the  title  of  your  embassy, 
yes,"  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  So  ?    You  object  to  my  credentials  ?" 

"  Not  at  all     If  you  are  satisfied  with  them,  I  am." 

"  You  no  doubt  know  to  whom  I  refer." 

"lam  sure  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  replied 
Hargrove,  with  significant  blandness. 

"  Greorge  Eighmie  was  your  brother,  I  believe  ?" 

"My  half-brother." 

"  Yes,  of  course.    You  were  his  executor  ?" 

"  There  is  such  a  record,  I  believe." 

"  And  the  guardian  of  his  children  ?" 

"  You  say  so,"  smiling. 

"  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Hargrove ;  I  ask  you  as  a  man,  sir," 
turning  upon  him  a  grave,  earnest  face,  half-flushed 
with  anger  at  the  levity  of  tone  and  manner  of  his  lis- 
tener. 

"You  have  the  right  to  ask,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  I 
have  an  equally  indubitable  right  to  answer  or  not,  as 
suits  my  pleasure." 

The  visitor  regarded  him  in  surprise.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  accustomed  to  overbear  those  who 
converse  with  them  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own  di- 
rectness.   Subterfuge  was  rarely  attempted  with  him. 


He  was  sincerity  itself,  and  not  only  expected,  but  al- 
most  compelled  sincerity  from  ot^rs.  That  one  should 
think  of  refusing  to  answer  such  an  inquiry  was  a  thing- 
most  preposterous  to  him.    So  he  said  : 

"  I  am  a  plain  man.  Captain  Hargrove." 

"  They  call  me  blunt,  sir,"  said  the  ex-officer  in  a  tone 
that  fully  justified  such  a  description. 

"  And  I  ask  a  plain  question,"  said  Clarkson  severely, 
ignoring  the  other's  interjection. 

"  When  you  do  so  you  will  get  a  plain  answer,  sir,"" 
was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"  Humph  I  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  whether  you  were 
the  guardian  of  your  half-brother's  children  V" 

"IwUlnot" 

"You  will  not;  why?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so." 

Clarkson  rose  and  walked  quickly  once  or  twice  across 
the  room. 

"Mr.  Hargrove,"  he  said,  finally,  as  he  paused  near 
his  former  seat,  "  I  came  here  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  conciliation  to  induce  you  to  do  justice  to  an  in- 
jured and  outraged  woman." 

"  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  show  your  conciliatory  spirit 
by  accusing  me  of  the  injury  and  outrage  ?"  asked  Har- 
grove, with  a  smile. 

"  She  is  your  brother's  widow,"  said  the  other,  hotly ► 

"  So  you  have  said  before." 

"  And  you  have  not  denied — ^you  dare  not  deny  it." 

"  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  deny  it." 

"  You  have  taken  her  estate  and  left  her  in  penury. 
You  have  separated  her  from  her  children  and — " 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Clarkson.  I  do  not  question  your 
motives,  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  in  my  own 
house — a  fact  which  I  may  forget  if  you  do  not  use 
milder  language." 

' '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, ' '  said  Clarkson.  ' '  The  wrong 
of  which  this  woman's  life  is  only  gne  sad  chapter  al- 
ways stirs  me  to  the  very  marrow.  The  law  which  per- 
mits such  outrages  is  a  vile  and  infamous  thing." 

Hargrove  made  no  answer.  Clarkson  turned  away 
and,  after  a  moment,  returned  and  said  : 

"  If  you  do  not  mean  to  comply  with  our  demands,. 
Mr.  Hargrove,  why  not  say  so  plainly  ?" 

"  You  have  not  as  yet  made  any  demands.  When 
you  do  so  I  will  certainly  reply  distinctly." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  proceed  now  in  form, "said  Clark- 
son, resuming  his  seat.  "  Here  is  a  power  of  attorney 
from  the  relict  of  George  Eighmie,  late  of  Mallowbanks, 
planter,  whose  half-brother  and  executor  you  admit 
yourself  to  be." 

He  handed  Captain  Hai^ove'a  legal  document  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Well  ?" 

"By  examination  you  will  see  that  I  am  authorized 
by  her  to  demand  from  you  her  share  of  the  estate  and 
the  custody  of  her  children.  Now,  what  have  you  Uy 
say?" 

"  Only,  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  the  law  has  decided  that 
George  Eighmie  left  no  widow  and  no  legitimate  chil- 
dren. Through  failure  of  these,  his  estate  fell  to  me  as 
his  heir.  What  I  shall  do  with  it  as  Such  is  a  matter 
for  my  own  conscience  alone.  If,  as  executor  of  his  will, 
I  am  in  the  least  in  fault,  the  law  offers  a  remedy." 

"Yes,  the  remedy  which  the  poor  have  against  the 
rich — the  weak  against  the  strong,"  said  Clarkson  with 
a  sneer. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Hargrove,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "  that  is  not  so.  If  the  woman  you  caU 
George  Eighmie's  widow  had  not  you  for  her  friend — 
the  richest  man  of  all  this  region  of  wealth  and  thrift — 
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she  still  has  me,  and  knows  ver^  well  that  I  would  not 
flee  any  wrong  done  her  by  any  one,  much  less  be  guilty 
of  it  myself." 

^^Tet  you  hold  and  enjoy  the  estate  which  should 
have  been  hers,  while  she  is  obliged  to  seek  refUge 
among  strangers." 

^^  Pardon  me  again,  sir,"  said  Hargrove,  ^^  the  woman 
of  whom  you  speak  is  in  no  need.  Whatever  I  have  she 
IS  welcome  to  enjoy.  Even  now  my  house  is  at  her  dis- 
posal, my  servants  subject  to  her  control." 

"  Yet  she  fled  firom  this  house  in  a  firenzy  of  terror." 

"  A  sUly,  baseless  fear,  yet  one  which  her  sad  expe- 
rience made  it  not  unreasonable  that  she  should  enter- 
tain. She  is  a  weak,  foolish  woman  at  best,  and  has 
been  made  doubly  suspicious  by  the  snares  into  which 
she  has  &Uen  through  her  own  folly  and  the  love  of  a 
weak  man." 

"  Perhaps  your  own  conduct  gave  her  ground  for  sus- 
picion." 

*'*'  I  have  reproached  myself  with  the  thought  that  it 
may  have  done  so,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Hargrove 
frankly.  ^'  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  do  not  like  her.  I 
never  did.  She  is  a  vain,  selfish,  querulous  thing,  who 
never  had  anjrthing  but  a  pretty  fi^e  to  make  her  at- 
tractive to  me.  Then  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget 
the  woe  she  wrought  in  my  poor  brother's  Ufe." 

"  Was  it  not  his  fitult  rather  than  hers  ?"  sharply. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt ;  but  you  see,  Mr.  Clarkson,  I  loved 
him,  and  it  is  always  the  one  we  love  who  is  wronged  by 
misfortune." 

"But  if  you  do  not  want  her  in  your  house,  why  do 
jou  not  let  her  have  the  estate — or  a  widow's  portion 
of  it,  at  least — give  up  the  children  to  her  charge,  and 
leave  her  to  care  for  them  and  herself  as  she  chooses  ? 
Certainly  you  have  enough  without  it.  Or,  if  the  law 
gives  it  to  you,  you  might  at  least  yield  a  moiety  to  her. " 

"  Mr.  Clarkson,  your  remark  shows  how  easily  we  are 
misled  by  our  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  If  this 
woman  had  not  been,  at  one  time,  a  victim  of  the  evils 
of  a  system  which  you  regard  with  peculiar  horror  and 
aversion,  you  would  not  look  upon  her  case  as  one  of 
hardship.  A  good  home  here  or  a  good  support  else- 
where— anything  in  reason,  and  in  fkct  agood  deal  more 
than  reason,  I  am  ready  to  provide." 

"  But,  still,  what  should  have  been  her  own  is  with- 
held from  her." 

"  You  think  so  ?  Let  me  tell  you  the  facts.  When  I 
«hall  have  disposed  of  that  estate  according  to  the  wish 
of  George  Eighmie,  it  will  have  consumed  itself  and 
half  as  much  more,  and  will  leave  me  still  to  provide 
out  of  my  own  estate  for  this  woman  and  her  children." 

"  You  might  at  least  allow  her  the'control  of  her  own 
children." 

"  Your  opinion  diff*ers  from  that  of  George  Eighmie. 
That  is  all  there  is  of  that  matter,"  answered  Hargrove. 
"  He  left  two  children  to  my  care.  His  own  relation  to 
them  was  complex  and  peculiar.  Whether  I  received 
them  as  executor  or  as  guardian  is  yet  an  undetermined 
question,  legally.  As  his  brother,  however,  I  have  thus 
far  strictly  followed  his  injunctions  in  regard  to  them, 
and  intend  to  do  so  hereafter,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?" 

"Mr.  Clarkson,  the  woman  whom  you  represent 
knows  very  well  that  one  of  them,  the  boy,  was  stolen 
from  my  possession,  and  I  have  since  been  unable  to 
find  any  trace  of  him.  As  for  the  girl — ^well,  she  is  pro- 
perly cared  for," 

"  She  is  about  the  age  of  the  child  I  made  the  ac- 
•quaititance  of  here  this  morning,  I  believe  ?" 


"  Very  nearly,"  said  Hargrove,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  resembles  her  in  appearance,  too  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  the  smile  deepening  as  he  spoke. 

"Mr.  Hargrove,  why  is  not  tWs  mother  allowed  to 
see  her  child  ?"  Clarkson  asked  the  question  with  deep 
feeling,  and  then  proceeded :  ^  ^  Put  yourself  in  her  place, 
my  dear  sir.  As  you  say,  her  life  has  been  a  sad  one. 
She  seems  to  have  known  poverty  and  wealth,  love 
and  hate  ;  and  now  to  be  debarred  from  her  children's 
caresses  is  surely  a  hard  lot." 

"No  one  realizes  that  more  than  I,"  rejoined  Har- 
grove with  emotion.  "I  greatly  misdoubt  the  wisdom 
of  my  brother's  plan  ;  but  I  pledged  him  my  honor  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  to  the  letter,  if 
it  takes  my  fortune  and  my  life." 

"  Surely  his  plan  did  not  contemplate  any  such  cruelty 
toward  the  poor  woman  who  had  been  his  wife— at  least 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  his  plan  was  devised  simply  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  happiness  of  the  children.  The 
law  had  dealt  very  harshly  with  my  poor  brother's 
foibles,  and  he  wished  to  save  them  from  its  scath." 

"  The  law,  the  law  ?"  exclaimed  the  other  hotly,  "  do 
you  call  that  the  laWy  which  separates  husband  and 
wife  ?  It  is  sacrilege,  sir !  Such  an  enactment  is  no 
law.  It  is  an  instrument  of  iniquity — an  outgrowth  of 
that  ^league  with  hell,'  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I" 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  under  his  heavy  brows,  and  his 
strong  face  worked  with  excitement  as  he  spoke. 

"  That  may  aU  be,  Mr.  Clarkson.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  where  the  law  cuts  the  line  of  right  too  sharply 
to  bind  the  conscience.  This  I  do  know,  that  George 
Eighmie  enjoined  it  upon  me  on  his  death-bed  to  do  for 
these  children  as  he  would  have  done  had  we  exchanged 
places.  His  purpose  was  one  that  my  conscience  ap- 
proves though  my  reason  may  not.  I  am  doing  now 
what  you  would  do,  what  any  honorable  man  would  do. 
What  his  purpose  was,  I  have  never  revealed  to  any 
one.  Should  I  live  to  see  it  accomplished,  no  one 
will,  ever  know  it  save  from  such  rough  guesses  as  you 
may  make.  If  I  die  before  that  work  is  completed,  I 
will  leave  it  in  good  and  honest  hands.  Mr.  Clark- 
son," he  added,  suddenly  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
latter 's  shoulder,  "  If  I  should  die  before  the  youngest 
of  these  children  arrives  at  maturity  this  trust  will 
devolve  on  you." 

"On  me?" 

"Yes,  on  you.  I  have  long  been  thinking  of  one 
whom  I  could  make  my  successor,  and  our  conversation 
to-day  has  brought  me  to  this  decision." 

"I  will  not  touch  it,  sir,  I  will  not  touch  it  1" 

"  I  think  you  will,  sir.  No  honest  man  will  ever  re- 
frise  another  honest  man  a  just  and  reasonable  request. 
At  least,  if  you  will  not  act  yourself,  you  will  select 
some  one  to  act  in  my  place." 

"  I  reftise,  sir,  I  refuse,  utterly  and  absolutely,  now 
and  forever,"  said  Clarkson,  moving  toward  the  door. 

"  You  will  not,  sir,  when  he  who  asks  is  dead  ?" 

"  I  will  not  hear  of  it  I  If  you  think  you  are  doing 
right,  go  on.  I  shall  not  trouble  you.  But  what  shall  I 
say  to — to  this  woman  ?" 

"  Tell  her  that  George  Eighmie  asked  me  to  provide 
for  her  every  reasonable  comfort,  and  that  not  one  syl- 
lable of  what  I  promised  him  shall  ever  fail  while  Mer- 
wyn  Hargrove  lives." 

"  And  if  she  wishes  to  return  ?  You  will  make  her 
welcome,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  no  welcome  for  her.  I  wish  she  might 
elect  not  to  return ;  but,  if  she  insists  on  coming,  my 
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house. is  open,  and  she  shall  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  lack  of  respect  while  here/' 

^^  And  the  little  girl,  she  will  be  allowed  to  assume 
her  old  relation  to  her,  I  suppose  ?'' 

^^  To  Hilda  ?  Oh,  yes ;  though  she  i?  getting  past  the 
need  of  a  nurse,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  her  capa- 
city." 

"  But  you  will  not  separate  them  ?" 

^^  Not  unless  she  abuses  my  confidence.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  ridding  myself  of  her 
presence." 

"  Of  course.  Well,  I  will  tell  her.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  she  can  do." 

^^  I  should  prefer,  Mr.  Clarksbn,  that  you  should  say 
what  is  a  reasonable  allowance  for  her  and  let  me  pay  it 
into  your  hands." 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  sir ;  I  drop  the  matter  from  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  evidently  one  of  the  accursed  secrets  of 
slavery,  of  which  I  have  already  heard  too  many.  By 
the  way.  Captain  Hargrove,  I  am  surprised  that,  with 
the  sad  experiences  which  you  have  known,  you  should 
still  be  an  stdvocate  of  the  system  which  produces  them. " 

*'''  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  it ;  but  I 
was  bom  where  it  prevailed,  and,  while  I  appreciate  its 
evils,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  remedied." 

^^  The  remedy  is  iVeedom  I"  said  Clarkson,  enthusias- 
tically ;  '^  make  the  negro  a  man  and  he  will  soon  take 
care  of  himself." 

**  Pshaw  I  Mr.  Clarkson.  I  have  seen  the  negro  at 
home  and  abroad,  firee  and  slave,  and  I  know  the  people 
of  the  South.  I  have  myself  set  free  more  slaves  than 
all  the  Abolitionists  in  the  State  of  New  York." 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I,"  he  repeated,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "and 
I  have  now  no  particle  of  interest  in  a  slave,  except 
through  the  will  of  George  Eighmie." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  don't  want  any 
more  slave  property.  I  believe  I  would  rather  be  poor 
than  have  it.  Yet,  I  am  not  sure  that  slavery  itself  is 
a  sin,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  a  man  who  inherited 
slaves  along  with  his  &mily  Bible  hanging  on  to  them 
just  as  strongly  as  he  sticks  to  that." 

*'  Yet  that  does  not  make  it  right. " 

*'Cii-anted.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  liberty  is  ab- 
stractly right  make  universal  freedom  desirable." 

"  I  do  not  see  why." 

"  You  do  not  ?  Why  if,  by  a  miracle,  the  slaves  were 
freed  to-day,  they  would  be  re-enslaved  or  annihilated  in 


a  week.  It  is  impossible  and  absurd  to  think  ofl  Free- 
dom cannot  be  where  there  are  two  races,  i^ost  equal 
in  nimibers,  one  of  which  has  been  the  master  and  the 
other  servile.  It  can  never  be — never,  sir,  unless  the 
spirit  of  the  one  is  broken  and  the  manhood  of  the  other 
developed.  The  path  from  slavery  to  freedom  must 
always  be  a  long  and  hard  one.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
American  slave  can  ever  set  his  foot  in  it.  Slavery  has 
been  a  hard  master,  but  it  has  taught  him  much.  He 
is  infinitely  above  his  congener  on  the  African  coast, 
but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  go  alone.  Isolated  from  the 
white  race,  he  lapses  into  barbarism  without  ML  The 
problem,  which  seems  so  simple  to  you,  Mr.  Clarkson,  is 
a  terrible  and  bloody  one  to  me.  You  may,  perhaps, 
set  the  slave  at  liberty,  it  looks  now  as  UT  the  time 
would  come  which  my  Rietta  was  always  (Mrophesying, 
when  the  land  will  be  riven  by  the  conflict,  and  slavery 
be  drowned  in  blood.  It  may  come,  and  you  may  live 
to  see  it,  though  I  do  not  think  you  will.  But,  if  you  do, 
remember  what  I  tell  you  to-day.  A  slave  may  be 
freed  in  an  hour ;  a  free  man  cannot  be  made  in  many 
a  day." 

The  two  men  stood  gazing  earnestly  into  each  other's 
&ces.  They  were  splendid  types.  The  one  dark  and 
swarthy,  with  a  hint  of  Southern  sunshine  in  his  eye, 
his  long  beard  and  a  certain  lithness  of  form  distinguish- 
ing him  from  the  other,  who,  not  less  .^talwart  in  frame, 
had  a  tawny  tinge  in  his  beard  and  a  clear  light  in  hi& 
blue  eye  that  told  of  generations  that  had  looked  up  at 
frozen  winter  skies.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  was  by  far 
the  more  carefully  dressed.  He  was  graceful  without 
the  languid  ease  of  the  other,  and  more  readily  awakened 
to  engrossing  interest,  though  perhaps  less  intensely  ex- 
cited when  his  interest  was  once  aroused. 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Clarkson,  earnestly,  and 
extending  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  "I  can  appreciate 
your  feeling,  though  I  do  not  share  your  apprehension. 
To  my  mind,  you  omit  one  important  factor — indeed, 
the  most  important." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Hargrove,  as  he  took  the 
profi*ered  hand. 

"  God  I"  said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
solemnity.  "I  can  only  see  the  evil  that  is,  and  hear  a 
voice  calling  me  to  tear  it  down,  and  trust  Him  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  that  which  shall  come  after." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  they  parted,  each  to  ponder  the  thoughts  the 
other  had  expressed. 

[to  be  oontinubd.] 


*'AT  SEA." 


I  STAin>  by  the  shore,  and  look  over  the  sea, 

Where  sailed  my  lover  away ; 
Where  sailed  my  lover  a  year  ago— 

A  weary  year  and  a  day. 
The  tide  comes  in  and  the  tide  goes  out, 

And  the  waves  are  high  and  low ; 
The  sun  oomes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  days  are  dreary  and  slow. 

Oh,  love,  dear  love !  is  there  never  a  wind 

To  waft  you  home  to  me  ? 
Is  there  never  a  breeze  to  waft  my  voice 

To  where  you  sail  on  the  sea? 


Oh,  the  sea  is  wide  and  the  sea  is  deep^ 
And  rolls  'neath  the  moon  and  sun ; 

The  days  are  long  and  the  days  are  cold. 
And  a  gloom  has  touched  each  one. 

No  more  for  me  till  I  see  your  fetce 

Will  the  sunshine  reach  my  heart ; 
Nor  the  skies  above  shine  glad  and  blue 

While  you  and  I  are  apart. 
So  set  your  sails  from  the  distant  shores 

And  turn  you  back  to  me, 
And  bring  me  back  your  own  true  heart 

From  over  the  cruel  sea. 

M.  D.  Brins. 


DUST. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mr8.  LiOCKHABt  met  Sir  Francis  at  the  door ;  he 
greeted  her  in  a  voice  louder  than  ordinary,  but  harsh, 
as  if  the  conventional  instinct  in  him  had  overstrained 
itself  in  the  efifort  to  hold  its  own.  An  analogous  con- 
flict between  the  shuddering  emotion  within  and  the 
social  artifices  to  disguise  it,  was  manifest  in  his  face, 
which  rigidly  and,  as  it  were,  violently  performed  the 
usual  motions  of  smiling  and  elegantly  composing  itself 
when  all  the  while  these  polite  antics  were  betrayed  and 
fiftlsified  by  the  grim  reality  of  ghastly  pallor  and  sus- 
pense. And  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  baronet  to 
maintain  the  customary  elaboration  of  his  fine  manners. 
No  one  would  have  expected  it  of  him  under  the  present 
circumstances  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  had  a  re- 
pugnant effect,  even  had  he  been  actor  enough  to  make 
the  pretense  seem  genuine.  But  men  like  Sir  Francis, 
who  have  trained  their  minor  natural  impulses  to  wear 
stays  and  turn  out  their  toes  (so  to  say),  are  liable  to  be 
thus  embarrassed  by  the  fearful  summons  of  some  real 
passion  of  the  heart :  they  pitifuUy  strive  to  clothe  the 
giant  in  the  pigmy's  bag- wig  and  small-clothes,  and  are 
too  much  bewildered  to  perceive  the  measureless  incon- 
gruity. 

^^  Good  morning,  madam ;  charmed  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well,"  were  the  baronet's  first  words  to  poor  Mrs. 
Lockhart,  who  immediately  burst  into  tears,  partly  be- 
cause she  thought  Sir  Francis  had  gone  mad,  and  partly 
because  the  contrast  between  her  feelings  and  his  obser- 
vation was  so  grotesque.  ''Is — er — are  all  well,  I 
hope  ?"  he  proceeded,  while  the  questioning  agony  in 
his  bloodless  lips  and  staring  eyes  seemed  to  belong  to 
another  being  than  he  who  uttered  the  meaningless 
phrases. 

*^  I  only  hope  you  may  not  have  come  too  late,  dear 
Sir  Francis,"  she  said,  instinctively  replying  to  his  look 
instead  of  to  his  words.  "Poor  Mr.  Grant — he  was 
murdered  outright,  but  your  son  ..."  she  faltered, 
and  resumed  her  tears  .... 

The  baronet  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  his 
hat  under  his  arm  and  one  knee  bent — a  most  unexcep- 
tionable attitude.  He  was  dressed  at  least  as  fastidi- 
ously as  usual,  only  that,  in  shaving,  he  had  accidentally 
cut  his  cheek,  and  the  blood  had  trickled  down  and 
stained  his  else  immaculate  white  stock.  This  little 
mishap  might  &ncifully  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  his 
moral  state  at  the  moment.  He  awaited  something  far- 
ther from  Mrs.  Lockhart ;  but  at  length,  as  she  did  not 
speak,  he  said  carefidly,  ''Grant  murdered  I  I  cannot 
believe  it !  He  parted  fh>m  me,  not  twelve  hours  ago, 
in  such  capital  health  and  spirits. "  Then,  after  another 
pause,  he  bent  forward  and  added  in  a  grating  whisper, 
as  if  confidentially,  ''  The  message  that  summoned  me 
here  mentioned  the  name  of  my  son — Thomas.  Pardon 
a  &ther's  anxiety — alluding  to  him  at  such  a  moment. 
But  .  .   ..  nothing  wrong  ...  eh  ?" 

'^  Ob,  Sir  Francis  I  the  surgeon  says  he  cannot  live  ; 
but  be  was  very  brave :  it  was  while  he  was  trying  to 
protect  Mr.  Grant  that  he  was  struck.  Oh,  how  can 
any  one  be  so  wicked  1" 


A  peculiar  sound  escaped  from  the  baronet's  throat, 
and  his  upper  lip  drew  slowly  back  so  as  to  reveal  the 
teeth.  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Lockhart  as  if  he  were  laugh- 
ing ;  but  only  a  madman  could  laugh  at  such  a  juncture, 
and  she  trembled  with  horror.  It  was  immediately  evi- 
dent, however,  that  Sir  Francis  was  simply  in  the  grip 
of  a  horror  vastly  greater  than  hers,  and  that  it  had 
momentarily  mastered  him.  Presently  his  eyes  rolled, 
his  head  swayed  forward,  and,  had  he  not  grasped  the 
balusters,  he  would  have  fiedlen.  But  calling  up  all  his 
energies,  he  commanded  himself  a  little,  and,  without 
attempting  to  speak,  began  the  ascent  of  the  stairs. 
Just  then  a  door  opened  above,  and  Perdita's  voice  said 
in  a  hushed  tone  : 

"  Sir  Francis,  are  you  there  ?" 

He  stopped,  and  looked  upward ;  then,  still  in  silence, 
he  mounted  the  remaining  stairs  with  a  labored  move- 
ment, and  arrived,  tremulous  and  panting  on  the  land- 
ing. Perdita  was  standing  at  the  door  of  Philip's  room. 
Her  brows  were  drawn  down,  and  her  eyes,  quick,  dark 
and  bright,  scrutinized  the  baronet  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression. 

"  Is  he  there  ?"  the  latter  inquired. 

"  Who  ?"  said  Perdita,  reluctantly. 

Sir  Francis  stared ;  then  half  lifted  his  hands  and  said : 
"  i  know  about  Grant :  dead :  can  hardly  believe  it : 
left  me  last  night  in  such  health  and  spirits :  but  Tom 
.   .  .  as  Tom's  my  son  .  .  .  is  he  .  .  ?" 

"You  are  too  late,"  said  Perdita,  glancing  away  from 
him  as  she  spoke.  "  Poor  Tom  ;  he  deserved  something 
better." 

"Let  me  go  to  him,"  said  Sir  Francis,  moving  for- 
ward with  a  groping  gesture,  like  one  walking  in  the 
dark.  He  pushed  past  Perdita  and  entered  the  room. 
She  remained  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  following 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  seeming  inclined  to  retire  and 
leave  him;  but  she  ended  by  stepping  within  and  clos- 
ing the  door  aft;er  her. 

Sir  Francis,  however,  was  now  unconscious  of  every- 
thing except  that  which  lay  on  the  bed  before  him. 
Tom's  hands  rested  beside  him  on  the  coverlet;  his 
fkther  lifted  one  of  them,  and  let  it  fkll  again.  He  then 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  raised  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  supported  it  on  his  arm,  bending  his 
&ce  close  to  that  of  the  dead  boy,  and  giving  vent  at  in- 
tervals, below  his  breath,  to  a  kind  of  groaning  sound, 
the  most  piteous  that  had  ever  fietUen  on  Perdita's  ears. 
She  remained  leaning  against  the  door,  with  an  air  of 
painfull  contemplation. 

After  what  seemed  along  time,  and  was  undoubtedly 
long  if  measured  by  its  spiritual  effects,  the  baronet's 
moanings  gradually  subsided  into  silence  ;  the  veins  in 
his  fbrehead,  which  had  become  swollen  and  dark  with 
the  accumulation  of  blood  to  the  brain,  returned  to  their 
normal  state,  and  the  man  sat  erect,  gazing  into  va- 
cancy, with  a  demeanor  of  pallid  and  stony  inmiobility. 
Thought  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill  within  him,  and 
even  the  susceptilnlity  to  suffering  had  become  torpid. 
He  sat  thus  so  long  that  at  length  Perdita's  restless  tem- 
perament could  endure  the  pause  no  more,  and  she 
spoke. 
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*'  Leave  him  now,  Sir  Francis.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
something.'' 

He  betrayed  no  sign  of  haying  heard  her.  By-and-by 
she  advanced  to  the  bed,  and  stood  directly  in  front  of 
him. 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  with  this?"  she  de- 
manded, holding  up  the  sealed  enclosure  which  had  ac- 
companied Grant's  letter. 

"These  are  not  business  hours,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
sluggishly.  "Tom  and  I  are  taking  a  holiday.  Our 
work  is  done." 

"  His  work  is  done,  but  not  yours :  you  cannot  have 
the  privileges  of  death  until  you  die,"  Perdita  answered. 

"I  know  more  about  death  than  you  imagine,"  re- 
sponded the  baronet,  in  the  same  halting  tone.  "  You 
needn't  grudge  me  the  privileges :  I  have  the  rest." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you — sorrier  than  I  should  have 
thought  I  could  be,"  said  Perdita ;  "  but  there  are  some 
things  which  must  be  said  between  us :  for  my  father  is 
dead  as  well  as  your  son ;  and  since  I  can  no  longer 
learn  from  him,  you  must  hear  and  answer  me.  Come, 
Sir  Francis  ;  I  have  always  had  my  way  with  you  in  the 
end." 

"  No  one  has  any  weapons  against  me  now  ;  they're 
all  here  I"  said  the  baronet,  laying  his  finger  on  Tom's 
shoulder  with  the  word. 

"  I  mean  to  know  the  truth,  however,"  returned  Per- 
dita, with  a  resolution  that  sat  strangely  on  her  subtle 
and  changeful  beauty.  "  It  was  Tom  himself  who  told 
me  the  man  who  called  himself  Grant  was  my  father : 
the  rest  is  contained  in  this  enclosure  ;  shall  I  read  it, 
or  will  you  speak  ?" 

"How  came  you  by  that?"  inquired  the  baronet, 
for  the  first  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  packet  in  her 
hand. 

"  It  was  found,  addressed  to  me,  in  the  pocket  of 
Charles  Grantley's  coat.  But  first,  listen  to  this  letter, 
which  accompanied  it. " 

"Not  here  I"8aid  the  other,  lifting  his  hand.  "Would 
you  dishonor  me  in  my  boy's  presence  ?" 

"  He  knew  enough  to  make  him  suspect  you  befbre  he 
died." 

Sir  Francis  shrank  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  "  Don't 
tell  me  that  I"  he  exclaimed.  "You  may  call  me  a 
robber  and  a  murderer,  if  you  like,  and  tell  the  world  of 
it ;  I  may  have  failed  in  everything  else,  but  I  kept  my 
boy's  confidence — ^he  never  doubted  me  a  moment  .  .  . 
did  he  ?"  At  the  last  words  his  voice  fell  from  passion- 
ate assertion  to  quavering  entreaty. 

"You  are  not  much  of  a  man,"  said  Perdita  coldly. 
"  You  should  not  be  a  villain  if  you  fear  to  fiuse  the  conse- 
quences and  to  stand  alone.  Tom  was  more  manly  than 
you ;  he  despised  you  because  you  were  afVaid  of  Grant- 
ley,  instead  of  crushing  him,  or,  at  least,  defying  him. 
Anil  has  no  one  suffered  besides  you  ?"  she  continued, 
with  rising  fire.  "  See  what  you  have  made  of  me  I  If 
ihy  father  had  been  with  me,  to  love  me,  and  for  me  to 
love  and  honor,  I  should  not  have  been  what  I  am.  You 
parted  us — as  I  now  believe  by  a  cowardly  and  slander- 
ous falsehood.  You  brought  me  up  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  a  woman  of  the  world  and  a  libertine  while  I  was 
still  a  child.  You  gave  me  nothing  to  care  fen*  but  my 
own  success — for  money  and  power;  and  at  last  you 
married  me  to  a  worn-out  formalist,  whofee  very  virtues 
made  sin  seem  delightful.  I  have  never  had  help  or 
S3rmpathy  fh>m  a  human  soul,  and  that  dead  boy  is  the 
only  creature  who  ever  honestly  loved  me — ^and  he  would 
not  have  done  it  if  he  had  known  me !  But,  thanks  to 
you,  I  can't  even  be  sorry  for  my  failings  now  ;  I  know 
more  than  I  feel  I    I  know  when  I've  been  injured. 


though  I  can't  feel  the  injury,  and  I  mean  to  have  what 
is  due  me.  I  have  believed  all  my  life  that  my  &ther 
was  an  embezzler  and  a  scoundrel,  a  man  whose  name 
and  connection  were  a  disgrace  :  a  millstone  round  my 
neck ;  some  one  whom  I  was  to  remember  only  to  for- 
get and  deny — and  now,  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any 
good  to  me,  because  I  am  too  old  to  change,  and  when 
he  is  dead,  I  am  to  find  out  that  you  and  not  he  have 
been  the  villain  I  I  have  heard  you  whimpering  over 
your  boy,  and  I  pitied  you  ;  but  why  should  I  pity  you  ? 
Whom  did  you  ever  pity  ?  If  you  had  a  glimmer  of 
nobility  left  in  you,  you  would  be  glad  tlmt  he  died 
before  you  were  exposed  and  shamed.  And  you  shall 
be  exposed  and  shamed :  I  will  do  it  1  Here  are  your 
good  name  and  prosperity,  in  this  packet.  Are  you 
ready  to  see  it  published?"  She  held  the  packet  at 
arm's  length  before  his  &ce ;  there  was  something  al- 
most appalling  in  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  and  the  bitter 
movement  of  her  lips. 

Sir  Francis  had  listened  to  this  harangue  at  fhrst  with  a 
tremor  of  the  nerves,  as  one  who  awaits  the  fell  of  a  thun- 
derbolt ;  then  even  the  strength  to  fear  seemed  to  lapse 
away,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  Perdita  with  a  dull,  unre- 
sponsive countenance,  while  she  kindled  more  and  more 
with  the  story  of  her  wrongs  and  resolve  to  retaliate. 
When  she  ended  with  her  fierce  question  he  said  heavily, 
"  Do  what  you  like,  my  dear.  You  don't  know  alL  The 
letters  are  interesting — I'd  have  risked  hanging  to  get 
'em  last  night ;  but  I  don't  care  to  raise  my  hand  for 
'em  now.  You  don't  know  all.  I've  struck  myself  a 
deadlier  blow  than  you  can  strike  me,  with  all  the  world 
at  your  back.  Do  what  you  like,  and  then  .  .  .  leave 
me  alone  with  my  boy.  He  and  I  may  laugh  over  this 
some  day — who  knows !" 

Perdita  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  Sir  Francis,"  she 
said,  "  do  you  admit  all  these  accusations  ?  Remember, 
I  haven't  read  these  letters ;  they  are  sealed  still ;  I  have 
no  sure  groimds  yet  for  my  suspicions.  For  all  I  could 
prove,  you' may  be  innocent — unless  these  letters  are 
the  proof.    Are  they  or  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  they  are,"  was  his  reply,  in  the  same  tone 
as  before.  "  I  don't  know  what  else  they  can  be.  Do 
what  you  Uke,  my  dear." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Perdita,  after  a  pause. 
She  turned  and  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The 
door  of  Mr.  Grant's  room,  on  the  other  side  of  the  land- 
ing, was  ajar,  and  Marion  was  visible  within.  Perdita 
beckoned  to  her.  Marion  probably  supposed  that  the 
Marquise  was  going  to  inform  her  of  Tom's  death,  for 
she  came  forward  at  once  with  a  fkce  full  of  tender  com- 
passion and  sympathy.  The  influences  of  the  past  night 
and  morning  had  wrought  an  efibct  in  Marion's  nature 
and  aspect  like  the  blossoming-out  of  a  flower,  whose 
delicate  freshness  had  heretofore  been  veiled  within  a 
rough  calyx.  Such  changes  are  scarcely  to  be  described 
in  set  terms,  belonging,  as  they  do,  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  body  ;  the  outward  signs  seemed  limited  to 
a  certain  ennobling  of  the  forms  and  movements  of  the 
fece,  a  soft  shining  of  the  eyes,  and  an  eloquent  modu- 
lation of  the  voice.  The  imperious  flush  and  angrj- 
preoccupation  of  Perdita's  countenance,  while  they  em- 
phasized her  beauty,  put  heron  a  level  of  attractiveness 
inferior  to  Marion's  at  this  moment,  despite  the  latter's 
comparative  plainness. 

" Can  anjrthing  be  done  to  help?"  Marion  asked  as 
she  came  in.  But  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  Sir 
Francis  she  paused  and  murmured,  "  Ah,  poor  soul  I  I 
wish  I  could  comfort  him." 

"  He  seems  resigned,"  said  Perdita,  ungently.  "  Death 
alters  us  all,  Marion,  whether  we  die  or  survive.     I  am 
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resigned,  too ;  though  my  lover  is  dead  in  this  room,  and 
my  fitther  in  that  I" 

''Mr.  Grant  .   .   ." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Grant — Charles  Grantley,  my  &ther ;  who 
was  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
driren  into  exile,  and  who  came  hack  to  England  to  see 
his  daughter  and  be  murdered  by  a  footpad.  You  were 
fond  of  him,  were  you  not  ?" 

''  Whoever  he  was,  he  committed  no  crime,"  said  Ma- 
rion loftily. 

^^  Why,  so  I  think.  But  up  to  this  time  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  otherwise.  If  he  was  not  guilty,  he  has 
been  greatly  wronged,  has  he  not  V 

Marion  seemed  about  to  answer  impetuously  ;  but  her 
eyes  fell  upon  Sir  Francis,  and  she  compressed  her  lips 
:and  was  silent. 

"  He  has  been  a  by-word  of  contempt  and  dishonor 
for  twenty  years,"  Perdita  continued,  ''  and  now  he  has 
died  with  the  stain  still  upon  him.  If  he  was  innocent, 
that  seems  a  pity,  doesn't  it  ?  I  am  his  daughter,  and 
my  honor  is  involved  in  his.  You  had  a  father :  what 
would  you  have  done  in  my  place  ?" 

''  I  would  have  found  the  proof  of  his  innocence,  if  it 
was  in  the  world." 

"-  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  I  should  be  content  ...   I  hope." 

*'  I  am  not  content !"  exclaimed  Perdita.  "  What  use 
is  the  proof,  unless  to  give  him  back  his  honorable 
name,  and  to  punish  the  man  who  betrayed  him  ?  I 
have  some  letters  sealed  up  here  that  will  do  all  that,  I 
think ;  and  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  must  be  content  to 
hear  them  read,  and  ..." 

"  Do  not  do  it,  Perdita,"  interposed  Marion,  in  a  low 
but  urgent  voice.     "  His  heart  is  broken  already." 

*'  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  the  other  returned.  *'  His 
broken  heart  will  not  mend  my  father's  good  name." 

"  Your  &ther  is  dead,"  said  Marion,  *'  and  you  would 
kill  him  again  if  you  do  not  let  his  spirit  live  in  you. 


Why  should  you  reveal  the  secret  that  he  kept  all  his 
life  ?  If  he  chose  to  suffer  unjustly,  it  was  because  be 
was  too  noble  to  vindicate  himself.  He  bequeathes  his 
nobility  to  you ;  and  you  should  spare  his  enemies,  since 
he  spared  them." 

''  This  is  a  practical  world,"  Perdita  remarked,  with 
an  odd  smile  ;  ^^  I'm  afraid  it  would  misinterpret  such 
refined  generosity.  However,  your  idea  is  interesting 
and  original ;  I've  a  mind  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be 
amusing,  for  once,  to  mount  a  moral  pedestal  above 
one's  friends.  But  I  can't  make  an  angel  of  myself  in 
a  moment :  I  shall  give  this  packet  to  you  to  keep  for 
me  :  if  I  were  to  read  the  contents  I  should  never  be  able 
to  hold  my  tongue.  Here — take  it  quickly,  before  my 
pedestal  crumbles  I  Well,  Sir  Francis,  I  wish  you  joy  ; 
you  are  an  honest  man  again  !" 

*'  K  I  had  not  been  sure  your  &ther  was  innocent,  I 
should  know  it  now,"  said  Marion.  "Wicked  men  do 
not  have  such  daughters." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  you  must  let  me  kiss  you  for 
that ;  though  my  virtue  is  not  my  own,  but  yours.  Now 
take  me  into  the  other  room ;  I  wish  to  see  my  fkther 
before  I  go." 

Marion  accompanied  her  to  the  chamber  where  Charles 
Grantley  lay,  and  would  have  left  her  at  the  threshold, 
but  Perdita  kept  fast  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drew  her  in. 
They  stood  beside  the  bed  and  looked  down  at  the  quiet 
face. 

"  What  are  hardships  ?"  said  Perdita  after  awhile. 
"  Are  they  what  happen  to  us,  or  what  we  create  in  our- 
selves ?  He  seems  at  peace.  Hardships  are  hard  hearts. 
Good-by,  father.  After  all  .  .  .  you  might  have  kept 
yoiu-  daughter  with  you  I" 

After  giving  some  directions  about  the  body,  she  de- 
parted. But  Sir  Francis  stUl  remained  in  Lancaster's 
chamber,  with  his  son  in  his  arms.  Their  holiday  was 
not  over. 

[to  bb  comtimubd.] 
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Thsre  is  danger  of  interpreting  too  literally  the  old, 
worn-out  quotation, 

**  Two  souls  wttb  but  a  single  thought^ 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 
The  two  souls  that  had  but  a  single  thought  would  be 
very  narrow  souls  indeed,  and  the  chances  are  that 
they  would  speedily  get  tired  of  that  single  thought. 
A  honeymoon  may  fitly  be  a  moon  for  two  only  ;  and  I 
like  the  English  fashion  of  going  off  to  pass  it  in  some 
quiet  spot,  better  than  the  American  one  of  "  Their  Wed- 
ding Journey,"  when  the  trunks  and  their  contents  are 
alike  new,  and  every  detail  speaks  of  the  recent  cere- 
mony. But  even  a  wedding  journey  may  be  a  season  of 
sweet  and  sacred  isolation — and  there  is,  perhaps,  some- 
thing in  the  very  restraint  that  travel  imposes  upon  ten- 
derness which  makes  the  end  of  each  day's  journey  a 
special  delight — gives  it  something  of  the  zest  of  meet- 
ing after  parting. 

Out  of  a  lifetime,  it  is  not  too  much  to  take  this  one 
bright,  brief  month  for  solitude  A  d€t«x,  the  world  forget- 
ting, by  the  world  foi^ot.  •  But  after  this  moon  of  en- 
chaiitment  is  over,  and  real  life  must  begin,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  begin  it  with  true  theories  instead  of  false  ones. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  two  people  who  are  not  only 


married  but  mated  can  suffice  for  each  other.  They  are 
not  likely  to  weary  of  each  other's  society — their  inte- 
rests are  one,  their  hopes,  their  desires.  They  could  go 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  need  were,  to  India,  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  North  Pole,  if  they  could  find  their  way 
there,  and,  having  each  other,  be  everywhere  content. 
They  could  live  for  years  as  two  very  strong  and  real 
people,  whom  I  happen  to  know,  did  live,  in  the  midst 
of  an  absolutely  alien  and  hostile  community,  and  suf- 
fice to  each  other.  But  because  they  coiM  do  this,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  best  life. 

One  likes  sometimes  to  read  other  poets  than  Shak- 
speare,  though  one  would  prefer  him  to  any  of  his  lesser 
brethren,  as  the  companion  of  years  of  captivity.  It  is 
a  better  and  a  healthier  thing  for  two  himian  creatures, 
even  the  most  loving  and  the  most  beloved,  to  live  to 
some  degree  among  other  people — to  interest  themselves 
in  other  lives,  and  thus  bring  some  variety  into  their 
own.  A  widowed  mother  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in 
speaking  of  a  grown-up,  unmarried  daughter,  from 
whom  she  had  scarcely  been  separated  in  a  dozen  years, 
''We  are  so  silent  together  that  I  half  think  we  shall 
lose  the  power  of  speech.  We  are  in  perfect  sympathy, 
but  our  life  has  no  new  events,  and  we  have  talked  the 
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old  ones  over  so  ma/ay  times.  We  know  each  other's 
faith,  hopes,  heliefe,  experiences,  as  we  know  our  own, 
so  what  is  there  to  talk  about  ?" 

I  can  conceive  that  this  same  state  of  things  might 
come  to  pa«8  in  a  very  happy  and  united  n^arriage,  if 
the  married  pair  lived  chiefly  in  solitude.  Worse  things 
than  this  might,  of  course,  be&U  them.  To  lose  their 
perfect  understanding  of  each  other  would  be  &r  worse 
— ^but  it  would  be  a  healthier  life  to  be  more  associated 
with  their  fellows.  To  be  too  isolated  is  apt  to  induce 
that  too  easy  familiarity  which  breeds,  if  not  contempt^ 
disenchantment. 

And  yet  there  is  another  danger  not  to  be  ignored  in 
too  intimate  association  with  others.  Jealousy,  which 
somebody  has  called  '^  the  fond  injustice  of  an  unsatis- 
fied heart,''  is  a  very  real  thing ;  and  scarcely  any  gain 
could  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  making  acquaintance 
with  its  tortures.  Love  ought  to  be  exalted  above  these 
pains — ^yes,  just  as  the  human  constitution  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  cold,  a  chance 
indigestion.  Unfortunately,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
mind  nor  body  is  proof  against  disease,  and  if  a  man  or 
a  woman  loves  truly  and  nobly,  he  or  she  will  avoid  the 
remotest  possibility  of  inflicting  the  keen  and  cruel  tor- 
tures of  jealousy  on  the  one  who  has  given  the  whole 
devotion  of  heart  and  life. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  jealousy  is  so  impossible 
that  they  have  no  patience  with  it  in  others  ;  but  this 
fi-eedom  from  the  emotion  may  have  its  root  in  two 
widely  different  qualities.  It  may  arise  firom  such  ab- 
solute faith  in  the  object  beloved  that  the  very  thought 
which  distrusted  that  person's  entire  and  absolute  afl*ec-' 
tion  would  seem  almost  insulting — or  it  may  come  from 
that  overweening  fkith  in  one's  own  power  to  attract 
which  can  imagine  no  rival  possible.  Jealousy,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  arise  from  a  selfish,  ungenerous,  grudg- 
ing spirit ;  or  it  may  spring  from  a  profound  sense  of  the 
value  of  love,  and  a  haunting  doubt  of  one's  own  power 
to  hold  forever  so  great  a  treasure. 

To  state  the  case  phrenologically— jealousy,  where 
there  is  no  especial,  unmistakable  cause  and  justifica- 
tion, is  usually  the  result  of  small  self-esteem  and  large 
approbativeness.  This  combination  implies  a  strong 
desire  for  love,  united  to  a  haunting  doubt  of  one's  own 
power  to  win  and  hold  it,  and  is  the  fruitful  and  fre- 
quent parent  of  unfounded  jealousy.  Let  the  person 
who  is  the  victim  of  this  phrenological  misfortune  strive 
earnestly  against  the  tendency  it  begets ;  but  also  let 
the  husband  or  wife  who  has  not  been  bom  to  this  evil 
inheritance  of  self-distrust  be  pitiful  toward  it,  and  un- 
derstand that  the  misery  it  occasions  is  very  real  and 
bitter. 

What  if  a  man  does  feel  perfectly  sure  that  he  can 
make  a  very  intimate  firiend  of  some  charming  woman 
without  the  slightest  danger  to  his  good  faith  toward 


the  wife  he  loves ;  yet,  if  she  cannot  see  the  friendship 
in  the  same  light,  and  finds  in  it  occasion  for  the  bitter 
tortures  of  jealousy,  should  it  not  seem  to  him  a  small 
sacrifice  to  abstain  firom  it  that  she  who  loves  him  beet 
may  b^  spared  such  suffering?  We  cannot  o^brd  to 
treat  those  who  are  dear  to  us  as  if  they  were  culprits, 
whose  weaknesses  we  had  some  special  commisuon  to 
punish.  What  if  they  do  deserve  this  or  that  retribu- 
tion, shall  we  be  happier  for  having  inflicted  it  ?  When 
the  day  comes  on  wjiich  the  eyes  we  love  are  bUnd  to 
all  sights,  the  ears  deaf  to  all  sounds,  and  the  lips  frt)m 
which  we  would  crave  a  late  pardon  are  dumb,  shall  we 
be  happier  to  think  that  we  have  been  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice to  this  dead  who  was  so  dear  ? 

I  think  one  mistake  into  which  women  perhaps  fall 
more  frequently  than  men  is  that  of  expecting  too 
much  by  way  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  will 
call  love-making.  Too  much  love,  truth,  tenderness, 
devotion  we  cannot  expect.  Those  qualities  are  what  a 
noble  love  means — its  spirit  and  its  essence^ — but  the 
continued  lover-like  expression  of  love  belongs  to  the 
unrestfiil  days  of  wooing  or  the  half-ctcquaintanceship  of 
early  marriage.  There  comes  a  time  to  men  when  the 
dearest  and  holiest  things  are  rather  lived  than  spoken^ 
and  the  woman  makes  a  mistake  who  feels  herself  unloved 
because  the  fervors  of  early  utterance  are  absent  frt>m 
the  speech  of  her  husband. 

One  of  the  ablest  novels  of  last  year  was  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton's  " Under  which  Lord."  I  do  nut  mean  to  in- 
dorse its  theories  or  to  deny  a  cruel  one-sidedness  in  the 
harsh  portrait  of  the  ritualist  "Superior;"  but  the 
book  was  simply  masterly  when  regarded  as  the  charac- 
ter-study of  a  weak  but  loving  woman.  Hermione  loved 
her  husband,  but  she  could  not  understand  his  devotion 
— deeper  than  life  and  stronger  than  death — because  it 
was  silent  She  longed  for  the  diversion  of  sentimen- 
tality, the  excitement  of  lovers'  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions. Het  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  her  with 
a  love  as  much  deeper  than  words  as  the  silent,  &thom- 
less  pool  is  deeper  than  the  wayside  brook  that  babbles 
as  it  goes.  And  because  the  deep  waters  do  not  sparkle 
fitfully  in  the  sun,  and  because  she  has  no  line  where- 
with to  fathom  their  profound  stillness,  Hermione ''s 
heart  doubts  the  love  which  is  too  great  for  her  shallower 
nature  to  comprehend,  and  she  turns  weakly  to  an  at- 
traction half  religious  and  wholly  sentimental,  which 
pleases  her  &ncy  but  never  for  one  moment  satisfies  her 
heart. 

The  lesson  Ik  a  lesson  for  two,  and  is  worth  learning. 
Men  should  remember  that  women  hunger  for  words^ 
and  not  wait,  as  Carlyle  did,  to  breathe  their  vwn  re- 
morse and  despair  beside  a  grave ;  and  women  should 
understand  that  a  man's  truth  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
his  professions,  and  that  the  deepest  emotion  is  perhape- 
too  often  silent. 

I^DIBB  ChANDLBB  MOULTOH. 


GOLDEN  ROD. 


O'SB  the  dusty  roadside  bending 
With  its  wondrous  weight  of  gold, 

Can  it  be  the  rod  enchanted 
Midas  used  in  days  of  old  ? 

Hush  !  perchance  it  is  a  princess 
In  the  sunlight  nodding  there, 
Spell-bound  by  the  wicked  fairy — 
•     Sleepy  liUle  Golden-Halr ! 


Nay,  it  is  Belshaszar's  banquet, 
Where  the  drowsy  monarch  sups 

With  his  swarm  of  courtiers,  drinking 
From  the  sacred,  golden  cups. 

See,  I  pluck  his  tiny  kingdom — 

Long  ago  it  was  decreed — 
And  divide  it,  dear,  between  us. 

You  the  Persian,  I  the  Mede. 

WlLMJ*  B.  AU.BN. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  National  Log-RoUing. 

Sekators  Shbrmak  and  Hoar  are  the  first  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  appropriation.  The  grounds  upon  which 
each  bases  his  own  defense  are  amusingly  diflferent.  The 
former  takes  the  broad,  optimistic  Western  view  that  the 
country  is  only  half-grown,  and  so  can  afford  to  be  taxed 
in  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a  mythical  future.  He  stands 
ai>on  the  old  and  once  popular  notion  that  '^  Uncle  Sam  is 
rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm,"  and  that  it  is  conse- 
quently the  duty  of  his  trustees  to  make  such  division  of 
his  assets  as  will  give  the  most  farms.  He  faces  the  mat- 
ter boldly,  and  advertises  for  an  era  of  log-rolling  by  de- 
claring that  he  wishes  to  see  in  every  considerable  city  a 
public  building  wUh  the  flag  floating  over  it.  This  uncon- 
scious parody  of  Colonel  Sellers  very  fairly  characterizes 
the  defense  which  the  Ohio  Senator  makes  of  the  nineteen- 
million-doUar  appropriation  for  ditches,  mill-ponds  and 
Bwamp-draining.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  elastic  *^  bigness  " 
of  the  American  people— a  plea  for  lavishness  because  the 
hoard  is  so  great  that  no  extravagance  can  exhaust  it.  It 
is  a  Fourth  of  ^uly,  sky-scraping  piece  of  boastfulness 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  audacity  of  the  fron- 
tier statesman  of  a  generation  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hoar  makes  a  defense  which  is 
as  peculiarly  Eastei-n  as  that  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  Western. 
Indeed,  it  may  even  be  more  definitely  characterized  as 
a  Massachusetts  defense,  for  he  puts  the  Bay  State  always 
foremost  in  it,  and  the  nation  comes  dangling  after  like 
an  appendage  of  little  moment.  He  did  right  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto,  he  says,  because  he  did  as  Massachu- 
setts had  taught  him  to  do.  That  Commonwealth  had 
aided  in  building  railways,  and  so  he  thought  the  nation 
ought,  just  at  this  time,  to  engage  in  harbor-hunting  along 
the  gulfs  and  sounds,  and  in  a  wholesale  reclamation  of 
swamp  lands  held  by  private  title.  But  he  adds  a  reasoh 
that  had  escaped  Mr.  Sherman's  notice.  He  says  a  good 
part  of  this  fund  is  to  be  spent  among  people  that  have 
been  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  to  the  government  for 
some  time,  and  he  thought  it  would  improve  their  mental 
condition  to  scatter  a  few  i>ennies  among  them.  This  is 
the  plain  English  of  his  second  ground  of  defense. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  puts  up  also  the  school-boy  plea 
of  innocent  intent.  ^*l  did  not  mean  to  do  any  wrong, 
and  therefore,  should  be  held  blameless,"  is  in  effect  the 
language  of  the  Massachusetts  Senator.  He  forgets  that 
in  his  position  a  blunder  is  even  worse  than  a  crime.  Men 
are  not  elected  Senators  to  make  even  honest  mistakes 
upon  such  important  matters.  It  is  not  seriously  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoar's  good  intentions.  There  may  be  some 
^w^ho  will  think  that  the  Senator's  red-eyed  hostility  to 
President  Arthur  may  have  led  him  to  embrace  with  pecu- 
liar readiness  an  opportunity  to  override  his  veto.  Very 
|rood  men  are  sometimes  swayed  by  just  such  motives,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  mistaken  them  in  some  instances  for  pa- 
triotism. Mr.  Hoar  is  notably  a  good  hater,  and  thei*e  is 
little  question  that,  to  his  mind,  an  opportunity  to  hit  the 
object  of  his  dislike  is  very  close  akin  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  country.  The  question  of  motive,  however,  is  of 
minor  imi>ortance.  The*  real  inquiry  is,  ought  these  ex- 
travagant appropriations  to  have  been  made  at  this  time  ? 
If  "yes,"  then  the  Senator  needs  no  defense ;  if  **no," 
then  no  excuse  for  his  conduct  can  be  found.  It  is  an  of- 
fense that  cannot  be  palliated. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Senators  f^om  these  two 
States,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  were  the  first  to  be  put 
on  the  defensive  as  to  this  measure.    The  public  press. 


with  singular  unanimity,  had  condemned  the  bill  even  be- 
fore it  became  a  law.  The  public  sentiment  in  these  two 
States,  both  of  which  are  notable  for  a  tendency  to  do 
their  own  thinking,  compelled  an  early  utterance  on  the 
part  of  both  their  leading  representatives,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  public  disapproval.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  they  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation.  They  have  solemnly  declared  them- 
selves not  only  in  favor  of  this  particular  measure,  but  of 
the  continued  and  extended  application  of  the  principles 
underlying  it.  If  sustained  and  indorsed,  it  is  evident  tliat 
Uiey  may  be  relied  upon  year  by  year  to  continue  this 
policy  to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain. 

This  is  not  a  party  question,  since  both  parties  shaied 
almost  equally  in  its  enactment ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  po- 
litical morality  which  attaches  directly  to  the  individuals 
who  supported  it.  The  legislator  is  a  trustee,  not  for  his 
district  or  State,  but  for  the  whole  country.  He  is  charged 
with  the  management  of  national  affairs  upon  business 
principles.  All  the  funds  coming  into  the  Treasury  above 
those  required  for  the  economical  administration  of  the 
government  and  the  preparation  to  meet  possible  danger- 
ous contingencies,  are  dedicated  by  the  highest  honor  and 
repeated  pledges  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We 
are  continuing  in^force  a  most  onerous  and  oppressive 
system  of  taxation,  which  is  collected  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly  repugnant  to  free  men,  upon  the  single  plea  that  the 
public  debt  renders  it  necessai*y.  A  surplus  income  might, 
perhaps  be  well  enough  expended  in  this  manner,  but  while 
the  burden  of  the  war  is  yet  upon  our  shoulders  we  have 
no  right  to  add  to  our  liabilities  except  for  the  most  press- 
ing and  immediate  contingencies.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  It  is  also  the  dictate  of 
public  honor  and  private  virtue.  Nations,  as  well  as  men, 
should  be  just  before  they  are  generous ;  they  should  pay 
their  debts  before  they  enter  upon  new  speculations.  They 
should  provide  against  impending  perils  before  they  in- 
dulge in  luxury  or  engage  in  questionable  indulgence. 
The  Mississippi  River  no  doubt  needs  dyking  from  source 
to  mouth — so  does  many  another  stream  that  has  a  '^  can- 
tankerous" way  of  getting  "on  a  swell"  at  the  wrong 
time — ^but  that  fact  does  not  justify  the  taking  of  money 
from  the  taxpayer  under  the  pretense  of  paying  the  public 
debt,  and  then  investing  it  in  a  new  venture. 

If  the  River  and  Harbor  appropriation  is  of  such  para- 
mount necessity  as  to  entitle  its  objects  to  precedence  of 
the  public  debt,  then  tlie  men  who  supported  it  are  not 
only  wise  men,  but  true  patriots,  and,  in  a  sense,  heroes. 
In  that  case,  the  cheerful  courage  with  which  they  over- 
rode not  only  the  veto,  but  also  that  almost  universal 
public  opinion  that  stood  behind  it,  should  entitle  them 
to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  whole  people,  whose 
honor  they  had  in  charge,  and  whose  money  they  ex- 
pended with  such  an  heroic  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences. Tlie  act  is  not  one  that  can  stand  on  any  middle 
ground.  It  is'either  especially  meritorious  or  thoroughly 
discreditable.  The  men  who  did  it  ought  either  to  be 
commended  without  stint,  or  rebuked  without  consider- 
ing  their  party  affiliations. 


How  plain,  practical  Philadelphia  was  once  a  dream, 
and  how  that  dream  was  realized,  is  told  in  the  leading 
article  of  this  number  and  illustrated  by  porti*aits  and 
drawings  fVom  the  best  authorities.  "  Th^  Twin  Lakes  of 
Colorado"  are  very  cleverly  sketched  with  pen  and  pencil 
by  Mr.  Colin  C.  Cooper.     John  Greenleaf  Whittier  con- 
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tributes  a  poem  entitled  **  An  Autograph,"  which  in  the 
author's  manuscript  would  indeed  be  a  priceless  addition 
to  one  of  the  commonly  insipid  volumes  termed  albums. 
Another  poem  is  by  Helen  Olmsted,  and  entitled  **  Pan's 
Fans."  Harriet  Prescott  SpoflTord  tells  a  love-story  in  her 
own  inimitable  style.  The  completion  of  Jill's  house  draws 
on  apace  in  Chapter  XVII.  of  Mr.  Gardner's  architectural 
romance ;  and  in  ''Hot  Plowshares"  a  promising  business 
engagement  is  formed  between  oddly-assorted  partners, 
while  an  important  new  character,  a  famous  abolitionist, 
is  introduced  upon  the  scene.  By  many  of  our  middle- 
aged  readers  this  character  will  be  recognized  as  a  portrait 
drawn  from  life. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


In  the  few  years  since  the  appearance  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  with 
the  outcry  of  protest  that  followed,  the  religious  world  has  taken 
at  least  one  step  forward  and  admits  at  last  that  the  man  who 
questions  is  not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  perdition,  and  that 
religion  and  science  may  yet  be  found  side  by  side  In  the  Joint 
search  for  truth.  It  is  with  this  last  conviction  that  Professor 
Seeley  writes,  and  in  ''  Natural  Religion,"  16nio.,  pp.  251,  $1.25, 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  we  have  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  time 
that  has  intervened  since  his  first  protest  against  popular  concep- 
tions and  beliefe.  He  insists  that  the  whole  area  need  not  be 
given  up  to  the  whirlwind  of  dispute  and  denial,  the  vociferations 
of  parties  moved  only  by  "  the  infatuation  of  party  spirit,  always 
exaggerating  differences  and  falling  to  recognize  points  of  agree- 
ment. Thus  far  the  history  of  the  church  has  been  continuous 
warfare  against  every  new  truth  in  science  or  art,  till  forced 
by  evidence  too  powerful  to  be  denied,  to  yield  a  grudging  assent 
to  a  self-evident  proposition.''  # 

"  Those  who  believe  in  Nature  may  deny  God,  but  those  who 
believe  In  God,  believe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Nature  also, 
since  God  includes  Nature,  as  the  whole  includes  a  part.''  Even 
if  the  supernatural  be  rejected,  there  still  remains,  not  the  God 
of  theology,  but  a  God  worthy  of  all  worship,  and  in  such  wor- 
ship lies  the  ''Natural  Religion,"  whose  claims  are  powerflilly 
put  by  the  author ;  so  powerfully  that,  even  when  disagreeing 
most  heartily,  the  reader  must  admit  that  the  argument  not  only 
is  unanswerable,  but,  if  accepted,  will  end  much  "  vain  disput- 
ing." The  passage  quoted  is,  in  many  points,  a  summary  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  worthy  of  careful  read- 
ing as  the  work  of  a  candid  and  truth-seeking  mind. 

"  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  Nature  be  one  part  of 
the  study  of  God,  is  it  not  true,  on  the  other,  that  he  who  be- 
lieves only  in  Nature  is  a  theist,  and  has  a  theology  ?  Men  slide 
easily  fVom  the  most  momentous  controversies  into  the  most  con- 
temptible logomachies.  If  we  will  look  at  things,  and  not  merely 
at  words,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  scientific  man  has  a  the- 
ology and  a  God,  a  most  impressive  theology,  a  most  awful  and 
glorious  God.  I  say  that  man  believes  in  a  God  who  feels  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  Power  which  is  not  himself  and  is  im- 
measurably above  himself,  a  Power  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  is  absorbed,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  finds  safety 
and  happiness.  And  such  now  is  Nature  to  the  scientific  man. 
I  do  not  now  say  that  it  is  g^ood  or  satisfying  to  worship  such  a 
God,  but  I  say  that  no  class  of  men  since  the  world  began  have 
ever  more  truly  believed  in  a  God,  or  more  ardently,  or  with 
more  conviction,  worshiped  Him.  Comparing  their  religion  in 
its  fresh  youth  to  the  present  confused  forms  of  Christianity,  I 
think  a  bystander  would  say  that  though  Christianity  had  in  it 
something  far  higher  and  deeper  and  more  ennobling,  yet  the 
average  scientific  man  worships  Just  at  present  a  more  awful, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  greater  Deity  than  the  average  Christian.  In 
so  many  Christians  the  Idea  of  God  has  been  degraded  by  child- 
ish and  little-minded  teaching ;  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite  and 
the  All-embracing  has  been  represented  as  the  head  of  a  clerical 
interest,  as  a  sort  of  clergyman,  as  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  as  a 
sort  of  philanthropist.  But  the  scientific  man  knows  Him  to  be 
eternal ;  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
countless  millenniums  of  His  lifetime.  The  scientific  man 
strains  his  mind  actually  to  realize  God's  infinity.  As  far  off  as 
the  fixed  stars  he  traces  Him,  '  distance  inexpressible  by  num- 
bers that  have  name.'  Meanwhile,  to  the  theologian,  infinity  and 
eternity  are  very  much  of  empty  words  when  applied  to  the  Ob- 
ject of  his  worship.  He  does  not  realize  them  in  actual  facts 
And  definite  computations." 


Among  English  writers  of  stories  for  children  very  few  have 
the  charm  of  Mrs.  Moles  worth,  who,  in  her  latest  volume, 
"Summer  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
Tork,  $1.50,  is  at  her  best  and  brightest.  "  The  Goose  Girl "  is 
especially  charming,  and  any  boy  or  girl  will  be  happy  who 
comes  into  possession  of  the  pretty  volume,  whether  in  summer 
or  winter. 

It  is  a  bold  man  who  "  drops  into  poetry  "  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  heard,  and  yet,  in  the  crowd  of  aspirants  are  many 
who,  if  they  could  but  have  sung  a  hundred  years  ago,  would 
have  merited  the  name  of  poet  more  truly  than  many  embalmed 
in  English  literature.  "Atlas,"  by  Charles  Leonard  Moore, 
John  J.  Potter  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  some  strong,  fine  passages, 
but  there  are  frequent  reminders  of  both  Browning  and  SbeUey, 
and,  while  there  is  power,  it  falls  short  of  any  attainment  that 
can  reach  the  popular  mind. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Two  volumes  of  Professor  Knight's  annotated  edition  of 
Wordsworth  have  Just  appeared  in  London,  illostrated  with  some 
charming  etchings. 

Mb.  Samitkl  Lonopbllow  begins  work  the  first  of  October 
on  the  biography  of  his  famous  brother,  and  will  live  in  Cam- 
bridge until  its  completion. 

"  Thb  PBA.K  IN  Dabibn,"  Miss  Franccs  Power  Cobbe's  new 
book,  is  to  be  republished  in  Boston  by  Geoige  H.  Ellis,  her  au- 
thorized publisher  in  this  country. 

Zola  proposes  to  venture  in  another  field,  and  his  new  novel, 
"  Le  Bonheur  des  Dames,"  is  said  to  have  a  heroine  of  the  saintly 
type,  though  the  conception  is  likely  to  be  tinged  with  earthli- 
ness. 

Macmillan  A  Co.,  who  have  for  some  time  been  issuing 
cheap  American  editions  of  many  of  their  best  publications,  have 
brought  out  one  of  Butcher  and  Lang's  prose  versions  of  the 
Odyssey. 

The  Atheiueum  has  lately  given  a  series  of  talks  with  Trelawney 
by  William  M.  Roesetti,  and  quotes  him  as  saying  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  that  he  "  found  in  it  the  material  of 
poetry,  but  not  poetry  itself." 

Thb  poems  of  Mary  Clemmer  and  of  Margaret  E.  Sangiter  will 
be  brought  out  this  fall  by  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  whose  list  is  both 
full  and  attractive,  including  Mr.  Howell's  "  Modem  Instance," 
and  "  Nantucket  Scraps  "  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin. 

Casbbll,  Pbttbr  a  Galpin  are  to  bring  out  for  the  holidays 
an  edition  of  Dickens'  "  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,"  with  six- 
teen fall-page  illustrations  chromo-lithographed  in  ten  colors, 
and  sixteen  illustrations  in  black  and  white  designed  by  J.  C. 
Beard. 

Habpbr  a  Bbos.  announce  a  new  novel  fh>m  Miss  Constance 
Fennimore  Woolson,  to  begin  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Magazine  J  and  entitled,  "  For  the  Major."  A  series  of  short 
stories  by  Charles  Reade  are  also  to  be  given,  written  expressly 
for  the  Magaxine. 

Thb  fall  list  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  includes  several  notable 
books,  among  them  being  "  Social  Equality ;  a  Study  in  a 
Missing  Science,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  and  "  The  Development 
of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies,"  a  historical 
study,  by  Eben  G.  Scott. 

Thb  widow  of  the  late  James  T.  Fields  edits  a  volume  from 
his  pen  entitled,  "  Notes  on  Men  and  Their  Books,"  which  will 
appear  during  Uie  autumn.  No  man  was  better  capable  of  form- 
ing such  judgments,  and  no  one  ever  gave  them  with  more  thor- 
ough kindliness,  whether  for  or  against. 

A  DiscovBRT  has  been  made  in  Salonica  which  will  interest 
physicians  the  world  over.  The  MS.  works  of  ChiJen,  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  have  been  found  bv  a  M.  Papageorges.  They 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  seem  to  have  originally 
formed  348  sheets,  eighty  of  which  are  missing,  and  various 
others  are  badly  worm-eaten. 

Mb.  Aldrich,  at  present  in  Russia,  will  find  ready  on  his  re- 
turn a  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  thirt}'  fine  illustra- 
tions, designed  and  engraved  by  the  Boston  Paint  and  Clay  Club. 
A  limited  number  of  copies  are  to  be  issued  in  illuminated  paper 
flexible  covers,  the  remainder  being  bound  in  new-fashioned 
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flexible  cloth  coven.  Houghton,  MiflUn  A  Co.,  the  pubUshen, 
also  lumounce  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne's  writings,  with  a 
bibliographical  introdaction  to  each  novel  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Lathrop,  and  ^*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,''  with  ad- 
ditions  and  annotations  by  the  author. 

Studbnts  of  early  English  will  be  interested  in  a  discovery 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Timet^  who  jurrites : 
*'  A  copy  of  a  work  printed  by  Caxton,  being  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  celebrated  French  medieval  romance  of  the  *  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon '  has  been  for  some  time  known  by  minute  Cax- 
tonian  scholars  to  be  in  existence  in  Earl  Spencer's  library  at 
Althorp.  In  default  of  the  printer's  name,  the  place  or  the  date, 
the  period  of  A.  D.  1490  has  been  assigned  to  it  as  an  approxi- 
mation. No  other  copy  is  known  to  be  extant,  and  its  scarcity 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  ofMt  occurs  in  the 
pages  of  either  Ames'  *  Typographical  Antiquities '  or  of  Dlb- 
din's  '  Bibliog^phical  Decameron.'  Under  these  circumstances 
of  rarity,  even  the  most  fragmentary  occurrence-  of  the  *  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon '  is  an  event  calculated  to  move  the  whole  world 
of  bibliography.  Three  leaves,  or  six  pages,  of  this  work  have 
Just  come  under  observation,  which  have  owed  their  preservation 
to  having  been  used  as  part  of  the  binding  of  a  volume  bearing 
a  lat«r  date  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  the  'Four  Sons  of 
Aymon '  itself.  The  seeming  contemporaneous  contempt  of  what 
the  nineteenth  century  agrees  to  consider  as  precious  is  traceable 
to  the  fact  that  Caxton's  works  became  prematurely  antiquated, 
and  so  relegated  to  comparatively  vulgar  purposes  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  of  the  change  of  language  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  accelerated  or  initiated,  but  of  the  c)iange  which 
took  place  soon  after  Caxton's  time  from  black-letter  to  the  or- 
dinary typography  of  modem  times." 
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"Jellies  Clear  and  Amber  Sweets.'* — n. 

Ths'rb  is  less  work  about  putting  up  late  fruit  than  1b  re- 
quired by  the  small  fruits  which  claim  attention  earlier  in  the 
season,  at  least  as  far  as  preparing  it  for  the  preserving  kettle. 
Fruit  which  is  to  be  made  into  delicious  marmalades  and  spicy 
fiweet  pickles  needs  only  to  be  carefully  looked  over,  the  perfect 
specimens  wiped  off  with  a  soft  towel,  and  the  others  rejected  or 
cut  in  two  and  all  imperfections  removed ;  but  for  preserves, 
which  are  to  tempt  by  their  looks  as  well  as  flavor,  the  skins  and 
sometimes  the  core  also  must  be  removed. 

Blackberries  should  be  made  into  Jelly  and  Jam  or  canned,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  picked  from 
the  vines.  To  can  them,  boil  five  minutes,  add  six  ounces  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  berries,  boil  five  minutes  longer  and  put 
while  hot  in  cans  or  glass  Jars.  To  make  into  jelly  boil  them 
until  soft,  then  strain,  measure  the  juice,  and  boll  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  then  add  a  scant  cupful  of  sugar  for  each  cupful  of  Juice, 
as  measured,  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Unless  the  berries  contain 
an  unusual  amount  of  water  the  Jelly  will  be  perfectly  solid,  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  always  Judge  correctly — and  Jelly  is  spoiled 
f  f  it  has  to  be  cooked  over — ^It  is  well  to  try  a  spoonful  in  a  sau- 
cer ;  if  it  Jellies  around  the  edge  as  it  cools  it  is  done. 

Blackberries  make  a  good  Jam,  which  i^  excellent  for  making 
tarts,  and  for  breakfast  with  warm  bread.  Measure  the  fruit  be- 
fore it  is  put  in  the  kettle ;  allow  one-third  less  sugar  than  fruit, 
but  do  not  put  it  in  until  the  fruit  has  cooked  well  for  half  an 
hour.  After  the  berries  have  become  soft  mash  them  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  boil  twenty  minutes  after  the  sugar  has  been 
added,  stirring  frequently. 

To  make  genuine  old-time  preserves,  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  is  used.  The  result  is  a  delicious,  rich  conserve, 
which  does  not  need  the  protection  of  new-fashioned  self-sealing 
Jars  to  insure  its  keeping.  But,  excellent  as  ihey  are,  like  many 
other  good  things,  they  should  be  used  in  small  quantities,  and 
they  should  be  reserved  for  extra  occasions,  and  the  plainer 
canned  fruits  hold  a  more  prominent  place  on  the  every-day  table. 

Peaches  may  be  preserved  whole,  though  they  make  a  nicer 
appearance  if  the  stone  is  removed,  but  in  either  case  they 
should  be  peeled.  A  syrup  is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  and 
water  enough  to  dissolve  it  into  the  preserving  kettle ;  when  it 
boila  add  Uie  peaches,  and  boil  very  gently  until  the  fruit  is  soft 
enough  to  allow  a  straw  to  penetrate  it  and  has  acquired  a  clear 
amber  color.  , 


Quinces,  pears  and  sweet  apples  are  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

In  making  sweet  pickles,  whole,  perfect  fruit  should  be  used. 
It  is  well  to  make  marmalade  at  the  same  time,  then  the  perfect 
fruit  can  be  selected  for  the  pickles,  and  all  that  must  be  cut  in 
two  or  have  imperfect  places  cut  out  can  be  used  for  the  marma- 
lade. To  make  a  syrup  for  pickling  fruit,  take  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  cider  vinegar  and  one  pint  of  water  for  eight 
pounds  of  fruit ;  add  one-half  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  cin- 
namon in  sticks  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  whole  cloves ;  let  the 
syrup  come  to  a  boil  before  putting  in  the  fruit.  After  the  fruit 
is  added  let  it  boil  until  tender,  but  not  until  it  is  considered 
thoroughly  cooked.  Remove  the  fruit  to  glass  Jars  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  It.  Let  it  cool  befor*".  sealing  up.  Peaches  and  crab- 
apples  make  the  best  pickles. 

Crab-apples  make  a  very  pleasant-tasted  Jelly  and  are  one  of 
the  best  fruits  for  marmalade.  Jelly,  when  made  from  yellow 
crab-apples,  has  a  delicate  amber  color  lovely  to  behold. 

To  make  into  Jelly  add  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  a  peck  of 
apples  and  cook  soft.  Squeeze  through  a  Jelly  bag  and  strain ; 
boU  the  juice  ten  minutes,  then  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  to  each 
cupfUl  of  Juice.  The  Juice  should  be  measured  when  put  in  the 
kettle,  not  after  it  has  boiled ;  boil  ten  minutes  longer,  then  pour 
into  glasses. 

Crab-apples,  grapes,  plums,  peaches  and  quinces  make  good 
marmalade.  A  general  rule  is  to  cook  the  fruit  until  soft,  then 
put  it  through  a  colander ;  return  the  pulp  to  the  kettle,  add  a 
scant  cupful  of  sugar  to  each  cupful  of  pulp ;  boil  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  It  must  cook  slowly  and  be  stirred  frequently  or  it 
Mrill  scorch.  It  is  better  to  put  marmalade  into  small  bowls.  If 
put  in  large  Jars  it  remains  soft,  but,  if  rightly  made,  it  will, 
when  put  in  bowls,  become  perfectly  solid. 

Peach  and  apple  butter  is  usually  made  in  a  quantity,  and 
must  be  stirred  all  the  time  it  is  cooking.  The  stone  is  taken 
from  the  peaches  and  the  core  from  apples,  but  neither  are 
peeled.  Enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  well  is 
put  in  with  the  fruit  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit  added.  Apple  butter  should  be  cooked  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  at  least,  and  peach  butter  needs  a  little  longer  time. 

Plums  are  made  into  butter  the  same  way. 

Oranges  make  a  most  delicate  flavoring  for  a  preserve  made 
from  watermelon  rinds,  but,  if  a  sharper  taste  is  liked,  lemons 
may  be  used.  The  melon  should  be  cut  in  slices,  the  ridd  peeled 
off  and  the  red  part  removed,  leaving  the  firm  white  rind.  Cut 
into  small  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Weigh  it  and  use  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  melon.  Strain  the  Juice  from 
the  inside  of  the  melon,  without  cooking,  and  make  a  syrup 
with  it  and  the  sugar ;  add  the  rinds  and  boil  until  clear ;  then 
flavor  to  taste  with  the  orange  or  lemon ;  let  it  boil  five  minutes 
after  the  flavoring  is  put  in  ;  then  remove  to  glass  Jars.  Let  the 
syrup  boil  down  until  it  is  thick,  then  pour  over  the  fruit,  and 
seal. 

Preserves  keep  best  in  a  dry  store-room.  They  will  do  well  If 
only  tied  up,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  seal  all  kinds  of  fruit  made 
into  any  kind  of  Jelly  or  preserve  with  the  flour  paste.  Every 
Jar  should  have  its  appropriate  label. 

Mrs.  Busthakd. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*■  *■  Wb  want  to  know  why  the  English  eat  so  much  meat.   If  OUB  Con- 
tinent knows,  will  It  tell  r'—N.  B.«  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Who  can  answer  this  so  well  as  an  Englishman !  Nobody,  of 
course,  and  here  is  an  Englishman's  reply. 

"  The  true  reason  why  we  seem  to  the  visitors  of  our  restau- 
rants to  have  no  vegetables,  is  that  the  cooks  of  Europe  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  a  thousand  years  on  \^e  carcasses  of 
ox,  pig,  sheep,  deer,  goose,  hare  and  other  game  and  fish  in  fine 
variety.  We  are  meat-eaters  because  our  fathers  had  little  else 
to  eat.  The  plains  and  green  hills  of  the  cold  North  were  dotted 
with  wild-grazing  animals,  as  an  English  park  is  now  dotted 
with  deer,  or  a  Western  prairie  with  antelope  and  bison.  There 
was  no  green  meat  worth  eating.  A  few  generations  only  have 
passed  since  our  now  commonest  vegetables  came  from  the  Con- 
tinent. We  are  adding  to  their  number  every  day,  and  thus  by 
the  aid  of  cultivation  we  are  winning  back  our  way  to  a  simpler, 
healthier  food,  and  one  more  like  in  kind  that  on  which  man 
subsisted  in  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions  whence  he  origi- 
nally came.  But  the  education  of  the  cook  bars  the  way  to  pro- 
gress. Even  when  he  gives  us  French  beans  they  swim  in  but- 
ter I  The  French  cooks,  supposed  to  be  the  best,  systematically 
make  thejiatural  fiavor  of  the  many  delicate  vegetables  of  their 
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markets  secondary  to  that  of  butter— now  ^  alas  !  often  only  cart 
grease  or  hardened  oil. 

*^  In  our  restaurants  the  best  fish  and  meat  are  always  procu- 
rable. The  vegetable  kingdom  is  usually  represented  by  a  mess ' 
of  ill-smelling  cabbage  and  a  boiled  potato.  Under  the  circum- 
stances one  wonders  why  anybody  has  the  courage  to  advocate 
vegetarianism ;  but  at  the  very  time  that  this  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  restaurants  our  gardens  are  full  of  tender  vegetables.  No 
doubt  we  may  have  much  to  do  to  improve  them,  and  we  ought 
to  grow  more  than  we  do.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  almost  use- 
less until  there  la  a  revolution  in  our  modes  of  cookery,  in  the 
sense  of  cooking  and  serving  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  most 
cases  without  the  aid  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  more  delicate 
green  vegetables  that  are  and  may  be  grown  in  our  gardens.  Old 
or  inferior  vegetables  require  the  art  of  the  cook,  and  must  be 
saturated  with  grease  and  spices  to  make  them  edible.  The  true 
art  of  cookery  is  only  to  deal  with  the  best  and  tenderest  of  each 
kind  and  jealously  preserve  its  flavor ;  but  this  art  is  in  any 
general  sense  yet  unborn.  Those  who  know  our  markets  best  can 
also  verify  that  no  one  connected  with  hotels  or  restaurants  ever 
takes  the  same  trouble  to  purchase  the  best  vegetables  that  they 
do  with  meat,  flsh  or  game.  They  do  not  know  or  inquire  after 
the  best  quality,  much  less  pay  for  it.  Our  garden  products 
should  not  be  judged  by  a  visit  to  any  restaurant,  however 
good." 

HOUSB-OLBAMINO. 

Why  is  it  that  we  will  endure  smoky  walls,  dirty  paper  and 
dusty  carpets  week  in  and  out,  waiting  for  houMe-deanUtg  time 
to  come  f  I  once  heard  a  lady  apologize  for  a  disorderly  closet 
by  saying  that  she  was  going  to  ^*  clean  house  "  before  long. 
The  expression,  **  Oh,  I  have  not  cleaned  house  yet  I"  covers  up 
a  multitude  of  dirt  and  disorder. 

Why  not  make  an  effort  to  keep  clean  all  the  time,  and  thus 
escape  the  worry  and  hard  work  of  cleaning  a  whole  house  at 
onc(f  when  so  thoroughly  dirty  ?  Closets  should  be  put  in  order 
and  cleaned  when  they  need  it.  And  a  carpet  ought  to  be  taken 
up  when  it  becomes  dusty  f  Why  notf  If  papers  are  placed 
under  carpets,  they  can  be  taken  up  without  removing  all  of  the 
furniture,  pictures  and  so  forth,  if  a  wet  mop  be  passed  quickly 
and  lightly  over  the  floor  before  the  dust  is  swept  up.  I  have  re- 
moved carpets,  with  most  of  the  furniture  in  the  room,  when 
there  was  no  more  dust  raised  than  would  be  by  an  oMinary 
sweeping. 

For  those  who  will  cling  to  a  *'  house-cleaning  time  "  (we  all 
do),  the  easiest  way  that  I  have  yet  found  is  to  do  all  the  white- 
washing and  papering  before  the  carpets  are  taken  up.  Have  the 
tacks  taken  out  the  day  before.  Early  in  the  morning  remove 
the  carpet  and  clean  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  floor  will  permit, 
which  ought  to  be  before  tooon,  the  carpet  can  be  replaced.  The 
woodwork  and  windows  can  be  cleaned  when  most  convenient. 
If  bottles,  packages  and  all  small  articles  in  the  pantry  are 
kept  in  boxes,  it  will  be  much  easier  than  handling  each  article 
-over  and  over. 

MBS.  M.  O. 


MIOMA. 

Mmb.  GHRistiNB  N1LL8OM  will  sail  for  America  October  14. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbbs,  the  famous  English  war  correspon- 
-dent,  finds  lecturing  more  profitable  than  his  former  occupation, 
and  is  now  speaking  before  immense  audiences  in  Australia. 

Mrs.  Hblbn  Hunt  Jaokson,  ''H.  H.,"  has  followed  the 
fashion  set  thi^  year  by  all  our  principal  authors,  in  getting  as  far 
as  possible  fh>m  central  points,  and  is  recuperating  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

One-fifth  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Is  owned  by  Sir 
John  Rose,  who  recently  reached  St.  Paul  after  an  extended  sur- 
vey of  his  road  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  is  tall  and  much 
more  angular  than  the  typical  Englishman,  but  of  genial  manner 
and  extreme  plainness  of  dress. 

Thb  great-grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  has  just  taken  the  prize 
for  Latin  composition  at  the  annual  competition  of  the  Paris  col- 
leges. His  father,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  embraced  him  and  placed 
on  his  head  the  wreath  of  laurel  presented  to  victors  amid  the 
applause  of  a  large  audience.    The  boy  is  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Thb  Boston  Public  Library  sends  out  a  report  of  another  pros- 
perous year,  having  gained  18,289  volumes  during  the  year,  and 


owning  at  present  40i,3Sl.  The  trustees  express  great  anzle^ 
for  the  safety  of  the  library,  so  long  as  it  is  not  only  not  fire-proof, 
but  is  exposed  by  its  dangerous  surroundings  to  destructloii. 
Plans  for  a  new  building  are  now  under  discussion. , 

A  BRB1.KFA8T  in  rather  an  unusual  spot  was  given  early  in 
August  in  Parts.  The  host  was  M.  Bartholdi,  the  designer  of 
the  colossal  stotue  of  ''  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  and 
the  table  was  laid  in  the  lower  folds  of  the  drapery  of  the  figure, 
the  weight  of  which  is  nearly  150  tons,  the  height  110  feet,  and 
flrom  the  end  of  the  torch  raised  in  tiie  right  hand  to  the  feet  140 
feet. 

The  remains  of  Diderot  stUl  lie  in  the  vaulU  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Roch,  and  the  Free  Thinkers  of  Paris  have  suddenly  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  fact  and  make  an  appeal  to  all  brethren  in 
France  to  rescue  their  apostle  from  this  "  unworthy  sepulchre." 
Monuments  being  the  order  of  the  day,  they  propose,  from  prob- 
able subscriptions,  to  erect  a  statue  over  a  future  tomb  and  cele- 
brate his  centenary  in  1884. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Arabi  Pasha  is  described  by  a 
Philadelphia  artist  who  met  him  in  Egypt :  '*  A  tall,  heavy-faced 
man,  sullen,  swarthy,  with  only  a  pretty  clear  eye  to  soften  the 
general  harshness  of  expression,  and  a  black  moustache  to  hide 
a  not  particularly  finely-carved  mouth.  His  legs  are  as  unat- 
tractive as  his  face.  The  underpinning  looks  too  tnM  for  the 
rest  of  the  body.  He  is  a  bulky  man,  not  pussy  or  FalstalBan 
in  girth,  but  a  broad,  thick-chested  fellow,  bctfilt  on  Uie  lobster 
pattern.  Take  him  f>om  his  heavy  head  to  his  spindle  legs,  Arabi 
Pacha  reminds  one  more  of  a  negro  than  of  the  af^reeable  and 
pleasant-faced  gentleman  one  meets  among  the  Arabs  and  Egyp^ 
tians." 

Db  Lbsseps  is  heartily  seconded  in  his  opposition  to  an  Eng- 
lish protectorate  *Over  the  Suez  Canal  by  his  wife,  who  writes  to 
the  editor  of  The  CTorion,  who  had  printed  an  article  praising 
the  energetic  Frenchman  :  '*  Your  article  this  morning  entitled 
'  A  Real  Frenchman '  has  deeply  moved  me.  I  thank  you.  Ton 
do  justice  to  my  husband  and  to  his  courageous  defense.  All 
right-minded  Frenchmen  ought  to  follow  your  example. by  aid- 
ing him  at  least  morally  to  continue  his  heavy  task,  while  he  is 
defending  himself  against  lawless,  conscienceless  enemies,  and 
standing  alone  to  prevent  the  English  Arom  committing  the  most 
detestable  and  barbarous  act  of  our  century.  Ton  remark  that 
the  opinions  of  M.  de  Lesseps  have  sometimes  been  contrary  to 
yours.  M.  de  Lesseps  holds  aloof  ttom  politics,  but  he  is  for 
God,  honor  and  uprightness.  You  have,  I  think,  always  met  him 
on  this  ground." 

A  8UOOB8TION  as  to  future  methods  of  lessening  danger  in 
railroad  travel  comes  fh>m  a  practical  railroad  man,  a  train  de- 
spatcher  at  an  important  railroad  centre  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  *^So  much  time  and  money,"  says  he,  ''are  spent  in 
giiarding  against  the  possibility  of  accident  that  serious  ones  are 
very  rare.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  race  for  perfection  the 
eng^ineer  is  as  he  was  at  first.  He  is  unimproved.  He  is  only  a 
man,  and  the  best  man  can  only  do  so  much.  An  engineer  was 
all  that  was  wanted  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  different.  An 
engineer  of  to-day  has  got  more  Uian  he  can  do.  Somebody  must 
ease  him  of  some  of  his  load.  As  it  is  now  the  engineer  may  be 
trying  his  water-gauge  just  when  he  should  be  looking  at  a  si^ 
nal.  There  are  half  a  hundred  necessary  things  he  may  be  doing 
that  will  lake  his  eyes  off  the  road  for  an  instant.  He  will  miss  m 
signal,  and  a  wreck  will  be  the  result.  Mind,  I  don't  say  what 
has  happened.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  tales  out  of  schoo^. 
I  only  say  it  will  happen.  The  only  thing  is,  as  I  tell  you,  a  third 
man  In  a  little  house  of  his  own  ahead  of  or  over  the  engineer 
with  a  bell-rope  communicating  with  a  gong  in  the  cab.  You'll 
see  him  there  in  a  very  few  years." 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


CTHIS   COLUMK  is  INTKNDXD  as  a  BBCORD  for  RBFBBXXCX,  not  A8 
A  SUMMARY  OF  OURHBICT  KBWS. } 


August  19. — ^Reconnoissance  and  skirmiBh  with  Arabics 
outposts  beyond  Bamleh.  His  earthworks  fbund  to  be  strong: 
and  well  manned. ^Turkey  wants  to  have  her  forces  indepen- 
dent of  English  orders  if  she  sends  troops  to  Egypt.  Also  to 
have  a  date  fixed  for  withdrawal  of  British  forces.— General 

Wolseley's  expedition  passed  to  the  eastward  of  Abonkir. 

American  Consul  assaulted  by  Arabs  in^lexandria. ^Political 
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-conspiracy  discovered  at  Trieste. ^Large  fli%  in  Quebec ;  loss, 

J60,000;  Mr.  W.  F.  Ray  principal  loser. ^Thirty  new  cases  of 

yellow  fever  at  Brownsville,  Texas. Several  cases  of  drowning 

At  Coney  Island  and  Rockaway. Twenty  thousand  people  at- 
tend Senator  Hill's  funeral  at  Atlanta,  Ga. Hudson  River 

steamboat  KaaUrtkUl  breaks  her  walking-beam.  Several  pas- 
aengers  ix^ured,  one  fatally,  by  escaping  sieam. 

August  ao. — ^Port  Said,  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the 

Suez  Canal,  occupied  by  the  British  without  resistance Lord 

Dufferin  reftises  Turkey's  suggestions  of  yesterday. Another 

British  reconnoissance,  on  an  armored  railway  train  with  artil- 
lery on  board.    Shots  exchanged  with  Arabics  outworks. De 

Xieeseps  keeps  on  protesting  against  British  occupation  of  the 

Canal. Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  English  Arctic  explorer,  picked  up 

with  his  crew  by  rescue  steamer  Hope,    His  yacht  JSira  crushed 

by  ice  August  21, 1881,  off  Cape  Flora. ^Labor  troubles  on  the 

increase  In  Cumberland  mining  regions. Death  of  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  English  diplomat  and  author,  aged  87. 

August  a  I. — General  Wolseley  sustains  his  reputation  as 
a  sharp  campaigner.  Occupies  Fort  Said  and  vicinity  and  pushes 
on  at  once  for  Ismailia.  Sends  the  transport  fleet  down  the 
canal.  Arab!  preparing  to  abandon  his  present  position  east  of 
Alexandria.  Engagement  near  Suez,  southern  terminus  of  the 
•canal.  Arabs  routed.  Native  troops  arriving  from  India.  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  cannot  yet  come  to  an  agreement. Cabinet 

meeting  at  the  President's  house  in  New  York. — t-Secretary 
Chandler  inspects  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. Herbert  Spencer  ar- 
rives in  New  York. Fire  in  Haines'  piano  works,  New  York. 

Building  and  stock  saved.   Loss  about  $25,000. Hotel  Hama- 

rock,  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  burned ;  total  loss.  Fires  also  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Incendiary),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Chicago  and  Jersey  City. Delaware  excur- 
sion steamer  Republic  starts  down  the  river  with  Sunday-school 
picnic  on  board.  Fails  to  return  on  time.  Wild  rumors  of  her 
having  sunk  with  all  on  board.  Wharves  in  Philadelphia  crowded 
all  night  by  anxious  friends.  Steamer  meanwhile  safe  at  anchor 
with  a  broken  cylinder-head  below  Wilmington  and  nobody  tele- 
graphs to  relieve  anxiety  at  home ! Yennor  predicts  storms 

for  the  Lakes  and  North  Atlantic  sea-coast  about  the  last  of 
September  and  the  first  of  October. Deaths — Admiral  Frede- 
rick de  Latke,  Russia,  the  French  artist  Edmund  Morin,  and  B. 
B.  Redding,  land  commissioner  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

August  aa. — ^British  occupy  Ismailia  in  force,  and 
hold  the  entire  canal.  Arab!  is  evacuating  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Alexandria  as  Hst  as  he  can  (whereby  he  shows  his 

good  sense). De  Lesseps,  having  been  admonished  by  the 

French  Government  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  his  remarks,  ex- 
presses himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  Sir  Garnet's  explana- 
tion. French  papers,  on  the  contrary,  denounce  the  whole 
proceeding. ^Fifly-four  new  cases  yellow  fever  at  Browns- 
ville.  ^Democratic  State  Convention  nominate  C.  C.  Stockley 

for  Governor  of  Delaware. Fires  at  Cohoes,  Flatbush  and 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 

August  34. — ^The  Nile  is  rising,  which  is  regarded  as 
favorable  for  the  Egyptians.  Arabi  said  to  have  25,000  men  as  his 
own  immediate  command. Turkey  preparing  to  sign  the  mili- 
tary convention. Lieutenant  Berry  and  Engineer  Melville, 

late  of  the  Jeannette^  received  by  the  Tsar. A  boat-load  of  Aus- 
trian sailors  captured  by  the  Egyptians  by  mistake. Fifty- 
three  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville. Scientists  id 

aession  at  Montreal. Fires  at  Reesville,  N.  Y.,  and  Bethalto, 

Illinois. 

Scientific. — ^The  most  northern  point  in  the  world  where 
rye  and  oats  mature  is  at  Kengis,  In  the  Swedish  province  of  Norr- 
botten,  forty-nine  miles  to  norUi  of  the  Polar  Circle,  the  north- 
ernmost spot  where  com  is  grown  being  at  Muoniovara,  ninety- 
eSgfat  miles  north  of  the  Circle.    The  rye  yields  96  per  cent,  and 

the  oats  about  90. It  is  affirmed  by  Signer  Mandelin  that  the 

Tldets,  F.  wyriiea^  F.  tri-^ohr  and  F.  arvensUf  contain  fh>m 
0.068  to  0.144  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  The  other  species  are 
destttnte  or  contain  no  I4>preciable  quantity.  The  use  of  the  vio- 
let in  pharmacy  is  explained  by  the  action  of  the  salicylic  acid. 

^A  prise  of  2000  fhuics  has  been  oflTered  by  the  IntemaUooal 

Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Ckoeva  for  three  studies, 
all  to  be  oomplemenlary  of  each  other,  on  the  art  of  improvising 
means  of  help  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  These  papers  must  be 
sent  in  before  April  1, 1888,  and  the  first  must  relate  to  the  pro- 
^dactlon  of  means  of  treatment,  the  second  to  means  of  trans- 


port, and  the  third  to  the  sudden  providing  of  an  ambulance  or 

a  field-hospital. ^The  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  through 

Mr.  Clement  L.  Wragge,  has  written  to  the  London  TinuUf  beg- 
ging all  visitors  to  Ben  Nevis  to  co-operate  with  him  and  the  So- 
ciety in  preventing  damage  to  the  instruments.  Though  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  it  was  found  on  the  morning  of  July  23  that 
much  wanton  mischief  had  been  done  at  the  Red  Bum  Crossing, 
about  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  A  hole  had  been  made  in  the 
thermometer  box  and  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  broken  and  the 
compass  points  had  been  removed.    It  is  hard  to  account  for 

acts  of  such  a  nature. ^The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  for 

August  5  contains  an  important  communication  fVom  Dr.  H.  S. 
Chase,  of  St.  Louis,  on  what  is  known  as  The  New  Departure^ 
otherwise  the  rejection  of  gold  as  the  best  metal  for  filling,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  metallic  alloy,  absolutely  water  and  even  al- 
cohol-tight, and  in  better  electrical  harmony  with  the  tooth  than 
gold.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  dental  surgeons  have  adopted  this 
method,  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Chase. A  long  series  of  expe- 
riments made  by  Professor  Acby,  of  Berne,  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  important  and  largest  number  of  the  joints  in 
the  human  body  atmospheric  pressure  is  fully  adequate  to  retain 
the  surfaces  of  the  constituent  bones  In  contact,  even  when  all 
the  soft  parts  including  the  capsule  are  divided.  Experiment 
proves  that  any  particular  articulation  can  be  made  to  swing 
within  its  normal  limits  of  flexion  supported  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  alone.  Dr.  Schmld  having  confirmed  Dr.  Acby's  conclu* 
sions. 
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Compound  Oxygen  in  Catarrh. 
The  following  letter,  which  came  unsolicited,  shows  how  promptly 
Compound  Oxygen  acts  in  a  very  troublesome  disease,  which,  if  not  ar- 
rested, too  often  assumes  a  distressing  and  loathsome  character.  Not 
only  In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  but  after  It  has  become  deeply 
seated  and  oflCenslre,  has  It  been  found  to  yield  to  the  action  of  this  new 
and  remarkable  remedy  s 

**CADY  k  WOLWOBTH^S  BUSINESS  OOLLKOK  AND) 

PuoNooRAPHic  Institute,  v 

** Union  Square,  New  York,  Oct.  25,  I88I.     ) 

'*Drs.  Starxby  4k  Palbn.— <SKr«  .*  I  have  now  been  using  vour  Oom- 
pound  Oxygen— home  treatment— about  six  weeks,  for  a  troublesoroe  and 
very  dipagreeable  catarrit,  which  was  fastened  on  me  by  sleeping  for 
years  in  a  cold  room,  with  my  feet  out  of  one  window  and  my  head  out  of 
another  I 

*  *  Now  for  the  results.  In  two  weeks  I  appreciated  a  slight  change, 
and  In  four  weeks  my  head  became  as  clear  as  anybody's,  my  breathing 
became  freer,  and  general  health  much  improved,  although  not  specially 
had  before.  The  <Ufflcnlty  In  the  throat—post  nasal  do  you  call  it?— ia 
not  fully  corrected,  but  it  is  so  much  better  that  I  am  more  agreeable  to 
myself  and  much  less  disagreeable  to  others  than  I  was  before  using  the 
oxygen. 

'  *  I  am  delighted  more  than  I  can  t^  you  with  your  remedY,  and  give 
this  testimonial  voluntarily,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  sell  for  waste 
paper  or  make  such  other  use  of  as  you  choose.  /  know  there  tsre  many 
teaehere  w'fo^  Uke  me^tugerfrom  caiarrh,  and  who  like  me  heme  rtfueea 
for  a  long  time  to  acknowledge  iU  vf»o  loould  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
uee  of^ompound  Oxygen,  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

♦*C.  E.  Cady." 

Our  treatise  on  Oompouud  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results,  with 
reports  of  cases  and  full  Information,  sent  free, 

DBS.  Starkbt  a  Palen,  1109  and  llll  Olrard  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
WE  shall  be  prepared  In  a  short  time  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  I. 
with  a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  flUed 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mail  or 
express  at  the  sender's  cost.  Those  preferring  to  hare  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  sise 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  Include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continent  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  Qumbers 
in  good  c<mdltloD,  at  the  adtual  eoet  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  oC 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  doth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, SO 

Half  roan, 00 

Half  morocco, $1.20 

To  thOM  not  rstnming  bask  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

SUk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  glR,  .  f2.25 

Half  roan, 2.M 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Cloth  cases  for  binding,  40  cents,  and  2ft  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  oC  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  it  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  dUfor  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  wiU  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


AFTER   MARRIAGE. 


The  First  Year  (Alwasrs.) 


The  Second  Year  (Sometimes.) 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Typographical  Perversities — A  compositor  who  was 
puzzling  oyer  one  of  Horace  Greeley's  manuscripts  sagely  and 
savagely  obeerred :  "  If  Belshazzar  had  seen  this  handwriting 
on  the  wall  he  would  have  been  more  terrified  than  he  was." 
Doubtless  those  little  mistakes  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  best- 
managed  publications  are  sometimes  referable  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  compositor  or  proof-reader,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  author  of  the  article  in  which  the}'  appear,  by  reason  of  his 
hieroglyphic  penmanship,  is  the  one  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
responsibility  should  rest.  That  they  are  annoying  to  an  author 
is  undeniable ;  It  is  equally  certain  that,  to  the  general  reader, 
they  are  amusing,  as  the  following  amply  attest : 

The  editor  of  a  "society"  journal,  in  his  description  of  a 
bride,  wrote :  "  Her  dainty  feet  were  incased  in  shoes  thalj^mlght 
have  been  taken  for  fairy  boots."  Imagine  his  consternation  on 
beholding:  "Her  dirty  feet  were  incased  in  shoes  that  might 
have  been  taken  for  ferry  boats." 

A  newspaper  published  in  the  rural  districts  affirmed  that  a 
young  lady  at  an  amateur  concert  won  a  deserved  encore  by  the 
exquisite  taste  with  which  she  rendered  "  An  Angel's  Whisker" 
(whisper). 

A  Vermont  sheet  during  the  late  civil  war  made  "  Sheridan's 
"  corpse  "  {eorpt)  conspicuous  in  a  certain  engagement. 

In  a  certain  discourse  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  said :  "  While  men 
slept  the  devil  sowed  tares.  Tlie  Chrittian  Intelligencer  reported 
him  as  having  said  "  sawed  trees." 

A  lad,  in  a  poem  which  he  was  "  setting  up,"  saw  the  word 
Hecate.  Not  conversant  with  mjrthological  lore,  he  was  Ignorant 
that  Hecate  was  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  did 
flatter  himself  that  his  orthographic  ability  was  of  no  mean  or- 
der, and,  when  the  the  poem  appeared  in  print,  one  line  read  : 
'  *  Shall  reign  the  He  eat  of  the  deepest  hell.  ^  ^ 

Of  an  office-seeker  a  friendly  editor  wrote :  "  He  has  secured  a 
position  in  the  custom  house,  as  his  well-known  capacity  con- 
vinced us  he  would."  We  venture  to  say  the  aspirant  for  politi- 
cal preferment  was  not  gratified  when  he  perceived  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  paper,  his  success  was  due  to  "  his  well-known  rapa- 
city." 

"  How  to  Make  Babes  Grow  :  Soak  them  in  boiling  water  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun,"  said  the  types.  The  editor  explained  that 
&«l&t,  not  Itdbety  was  meant. 

A  bachelor,  melancholy  and  poetical,  wrote  some  verses  for  the 


village  paper,  in  which  he  expressed  the  wish  that  the  time 
would  soon  arrive  when  he  should 

*■  *  rest  calmly  within  a  ahroud. 

With  a  weeping  willow  by  my  side.  *  * 

To  his  inexpressible  horror  and  disgust  it  was  printed  : 

'  *  When  I  shall  rest  calmly  within  a  ghawl^ 
With  a  weeping  toidoto  by  my  side.  ^  ^ 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  disturbed  by  a  trifle  than  the 
reporter  who,  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  belle  of  the  town 
at  a  picnic,  intended  to  say,  "  she  looked  au  fait,"  and  found 
the  tyi)es  had,  "  she  looked  aUfeet." 

Professor  Bush  was,  at  one  time,  proof-reader  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Though,  for  the  greater  part,  very  careful  about 
his  work,  he  permitted  one  edition  of  the  Bible  to  go  to  press 
with  the  expression,  "  The  desolate  hath  many  more  children 
than  she  which  hath  a  hundred"  instead  of  " hath  a  huOwnd." 

A  clergyman,  in  a  lecture  on  temperance,  was  reported  as  say- 
ing: "Last  Sunday,  a  young  man  died  in  my  neighborhood, 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication." 

What  should  have  been  "  The  lumbermen  in  this  vicinity  are 
busy  skidding  their  logs"  appeared  in  the  Binghamton  Bcpub- 
lican  "The  humbler  men  in  this  vicinity  are  busy  Mfdnning  their 
dogs." 

Dr.  Glldersleeve,  concerning  the  burial  of  a  dearly-loved  youth, 
wrote  :  "  Disconsolate  friends  stood  riveted  to  the  spot."  By  tlie 
removal  of  a  letter  from  one,  and  its  Insertion  in  another  word,. 
the  printer  caused  him  to  say  :  "  Disconsolate  ,/l«m29  stood  riveted 
to  the  sport." 

Somewhat  closely  allied  to  these  "  typographical  perversities" 
is  the  far  from  perspicuous  language  in  which  papers  occasion- 
ally convey  intelligence.  Several  years  since,  in  a  sheet  pub- 
lished at  Belfast,  Maine,  we  saw,  in  an  account  of  a  riot,  "  Two- 
shots  were  fired  at ;  the  first  killed  him,  but  the  second  was 

not  fatal." 

Another  paper  asserts  that  "  A  gentleman,  this  morning,  laid 
an  egg  on  our  table  that  weighs  all  of  four  ounces."  But  slightly 
less  wonderful  than  the  fact  of  a  gentleman  "  laying  an  egg"  Is 
the  lightness  of  the  table  upon  which  the  strange  occurrence 
took  place. 

The  Monitor,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  lately  told  of  a  minister  who, 
within  the  past  two  and  a-half  years,  had  attended  over  eighty 
funerals  ;  adding,  "  More  than  half  of  ihem  were  members  of  hia 
church."  One  cannot  but  regard  that  a  remarkable  church, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  funerals ! 
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Ik  August,  1879,  the  Arctic  exploring  steamer  Jean- 
neUe  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  her  ill-fated  voyage 
toward  the  North  Pole.  Nothing  was  heard  from  her 
during  1880,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1881  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  send  out  a  relief  expedition.  The 
United  States  steamer  Alliance  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, her  battery  removed,  six  months'  supply  of  provi- 
sions stored,  and  an  extra  supply  of  coal  taken  on  board. 
On  the  17th  of  May  she  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  under 
orders  to  cruise  to  the  northward  of  Spitzbergen, 
and  push  her  search  for  the  missing  explorers  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  during  the  Arctic  summer.  The 
following  narrative  is  furnished  by  a  member  of  the 
expedition : 

We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
meeting  there  the  party  of  Lieutenant  Greely,  U.  S.  A., 
bound  for  Lady  Franklin  Bay.     Replenishing  the  coal 


supply,  we  sailed  June  29th  for  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  On 
the  8th  of  July  the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  were 
sighted,  and  the  next  day  the  Alliance  steamed  into 
Faxa  Fiord,  the  first  American  man-of-war  to  visit 
this  remarkable  island.  At  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance stands  Snaefcll  Yokel,  an  extinct  volcano,  rising 
a  perfect  cone  4600  feet  above  the  sea;  in  summer 
covered  by  a  dazzling  layer  of  snow  and  ice  to  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  base,  where  it  spreads  out  like 
a  silver  fringe  over  the  dark  rocks.  For  pure  air  and 
atmospheric  effects,  Iceland  in  summer  is  unsurpassed. 
The  evening  we  arrived  at  Reykjavik  (Smoking  Har- 
bor) was  warm  and  clear,  and  as  the  sun,  in  its 
almost  horizontal  course,  passed  behind  Snaefell  Yokel, 
we  witnessed  a  sunset  of  great  beauty.  The  light  clouds 
and  distant  mountains  became  blazing  gold,  while  the 
nearer  were  dark  purple  with  violet-colored  mists  float- 
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ing  in  the  valleys,  the  white  cone  towering  above  all, 
with  deep  blue  sky  as  a  background. 
^Landing  the  next  day,  Sunday,  at  the  long,  narrow 
pier,  extending  from  the  black  beach  of  volcanic  stones 
and  pebbles,  we  entered  the  town,  founded  more  than 
one  thousand  years  ago,  and  now  the  capital  of  Iceland. 
On  the  main  thoroughfare,  on  their  way  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  we  saw  many  women,  who,  if  not  handsome, 
had  the  finest  of  complexions,  light  hair,  and  pink 
cheeks.  All  wore  the  sober-colored  Icelandic  costume, 
with  the  national  flat  cap  (hufa).  Some  of  them  had 
gay-colored  shawls  thrown  carelessly  over  their  heads. 

The  Icelandic  women  have  preserved  the  national 
characteristics  of  their  dress  for  many  hundred  years. 
That,  for  ordinary  wear,  consists  of  plain,  dark,  woolen 
material,  the  waist  made  somewhat  like  a  vest.  From 
a  flat  cap,  worn  a  little  to  one  side,  hangs  a  black  silk 
tassel,  reaching  to  the  shoulder,  bound  in  the  middle 
by  a  metal  band.  The  full  dress  is  more  elaborate, 
the  neck-band,  sleeves  and  front,  down  to  the  waist, 
being  ornamented  with  leaves  and  filigree  work  in  gold 
and  silver,  with  a  broad  belt  of  metal  plates  hinged  to- 
gether, frosted  and  engraved,  and  having  pendent  orna- 
ments very  much  resembling  those  worn  in  America  to- 
day. The  "Faldr"  (head-dress),  made  of  stiff  white 
muslin,  high  and  projecting  in  firont)  with  a  white  veil 
depending  from  the  back  and  reaching  the  ground,  com- 
pletes the  costume  of  an  Icelandic  lady  attired  for  high 
social  occasions.  The  men  in  the  eleventh  century 
wore  a  tunic,  white  leggings  bound  with  lacing  to  tlie 
knee  and  metal  belt  with  ornaments.  To-day  the  far- 
mers wear  a  homespun  cloth,  not  unlike  butternut,  and 
the  towns-people  the  ordinary  European  dress. 

Walking  through  the  streets,  where  no  carriage  has 
ever  passed,  one  is  impressed  with  the  tidy  appearance 


of  the  houses,  aud  ttie  street  com- 
missionerH  of  almost  iny  American 
city  might  consult  with  advantage 
the  authorities  of  Reykjavik.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  recently- 
constructed  houses,  the  dwellings 
and  warehouses  are  wooden  struc- 
tures and  have  a  peculiar  flat 
appearance  from  the  absence  of 
lintels  or  any  projecting  surfia^es. 
The  interiors  are  comfortable, 
cleanly  and  as  well  ordered  as 
any  American  farmer  could  de- 
sire. Much  of  the  business  of  the 
place  is  carried  on  by  Danish  mer- 
cliants,  who  in  winter  return  to 
Denmark.  In  summer  the  poou- 
lation  is  stated  to  be  about  two 
thousand. 

The  Governor's  house  is  an  an- 
tiquated structure  of  wood,  and 
opposite  to  it,  fronting  a  large 
square,  stands  the  Parliament 
House,  the  finest  building  in  Ice- 
land. It  is  of  quite  modem  con- 
struction, built  of  rough-cut  gran- 
ite, two  stories  high.  Standin<; 
immediately  in  front  is  a  statue  of 
Thorvaldsen,  the  Icelandic  sculp- 
tor. The  Parliament,  or  "Alt- 
hing," which  meets  at  Reykjavik 
once  every  two  years,  continues  in 
session  six  weeks.  It  is  composed 
of  thirty  members  elected  in  Ice- 
land, who  hold  office  six  years, 
and  six  appointed  by  the  King  of 
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Denmark,  who  hold  over,  if,  from  any  cause,  the 
Parliament  is  dissolved.  The  thirty  elect  six  of  their 
number  to  serve  with  the  Danish  members,  forming  an 
Upper  House.  In  1874,  when  the  new  charter  was 
granted  by  Denmark,  the  Icelanders  protested  against 
this,  among  other  of  its  provisions,  as  being  no  advance 
toward  their  much-desired  independence,  as  all  legisla- 
tion may  be  prevented  by  the  absence  of  the  Danish 
members,  two-thirds  being  required  to  form  a  quorum. 
Tax  collectors  are  appointed  to  fifteen  districts,  and 
meet  the  &rmers  at  certain  designated  places.  Each 
•district  is  governed  by  a  petty  judge.  The  Icelandic 
Government  has  no  representation  in  Denmark,  which 
pays  into  the  Icelandic  Treasury  the  sum  of  $20,000  per 
annum,  which  is,  as  we  were  informed,  only  a  small  in- 
terest on  the  amount  seized  by  Denmark,  when,  after 
annexation,  through  their  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Icelanders,  they  demolished  all  the  monasteries 
on  the  island,  carried  off  the  spoils  and  converted  the 
people  to  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  church  shown  on  the 
left  of  the  illustration,  and  which  dates  back  to  the 
ninth  century,  is  built  of  stone  and  stucco,  and  contains 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  dark,  gloomy  interior,  except 
a  baptismal  font  presented  by  the  sculptor  Thorvaldsen, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  sea,  but  who  claimed 
Iceland  as  his  native  place.  The  font  is  a  square  obelisk, 
showing  in  front  a  representation  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  ;  on  the  right,  Jesus  blessing  little  children ;  on 
the  left,  Virgin  Mary  and  child,  and  on  the  back  a  group 
of  angels.     The  inscription  reads  : 

Opus  hoc  Rom^b  fecit, 

ET 

islandi^  terr^  9ibi  oentilicla. 

pietatis  causa  donavit 

Albektus  Thorvaldsen, 

anno  mdccctcxvii. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  museum, 
which  contains  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  armor  and 
weapons,  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  child, 
carved  in  wood  in  the  year  1300.  It  is  artistically  exe- 
cuted and  will  bear  comparison  with  similar  works  of  a 
much  later  date.     An  expedition  to  the  nearest  hot 


spring,  a  shallow  stream  flowing  over  a  pebbly  bed,  with 
jets  of  hot  water  and  steam  issuing  firom  it,  demon- 
strated that  the  temperature  ranged  from  180^  to  190-^ 
Fahr.  Where  fuel  is  so  scarce,  Kature  has  bountifully 
provided  a  public  laundry,  and  here,  on  Saturdays — the 
Icelandic  wash-day — maids  and  matrons  of  the  town 
may  be  seen  utilizing  it  for  that  purpose.  As  it  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  town,  they  take  with  them  coffee  and 
eggs,  which  they  cook  in  the  hotter  jets.  Salmon,  once 
so  plentiful,  are  now  caught  only  in  streams  protected 
by  law  and  leased  or  sold  to  individuals.  The  Laxa 
River,  a  snow-water  torrent,  about  five  miles  out  of 
town,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Thomsen,  a  Danish  merchant, 
who  gave  us  a  pass  to  fish  in  the  preserve.  A  number 
of  fine  salmon  were  taken,  and  trout  were  plentiful. 

The  market  is  supplied  by  means  of  weirs  or  boxes 
placed  in  the  middle  of  small  cascades,  up  which  the 
fish  jump  in  ascending  the  stream.  Innumerable  tor- 
rents of  this  character  cross  the  roads  and  trails  and 
serve  to  vary  the  monotony  of  treeless  plains  of  broken 
lava  and  barren  mountains.  The  farm-houses  (Bae) 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  town,  being  built  of 
lava  blocks,  with  a  turf  covering  for  the  roof,  secured  by 
fiat  stones  to  prevent  displacement  during  the  violent 
winter  storms.  A  b&e  is  about  twelve  feet  in  width 
by  twenty  in  length,  but  the  larger  ones  comprise  t?ev- 
eral  of  these  buildings  joined  together,  then  including 
out-houses  for  the  storage  of  cattle,  fodder,  fuel  and  pro- 
duce. The  low  entrance  at  the  gable  extends  through 
the  length  of  the  building,  terminating  at  the  kitchen, 
where  a  raised  hearth,  about  three  feet  high,  supplies 
all  the  artificial  heat.  The  chimney,  simply  a  hole 
through  the  roof,' allows  part  of  the  smoke  to  escape  and 
admits  a  few  rays  of  light  to  that  end  of  the  building. 
Alongside  the  fireplace  the  unfortunate  chickens  roost 
and  the  store  of  peat  and  the  few  culinary  utensils  oc- 
cupy the  remainder  of  the  limited  space.  On  either  side 
of  the  passage-way  there  are  generally  two  rooms,  one 
side  being  used  for  storage  purposes,  the  other  for  sleep- 
ing apartments.     These  rooms  have  a  bed  or  bunk  on 
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each  side,  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  hard  ground 
floor,  each  bunk  accommodating  several  persons.  A 
hole  cut  through  the  wall,  opposite  the  only  window  and 
stopped  by  a  plug,  is  intended  for  ventilation,  but  they 
told  us  that  it  is  seldom  used,  the  great  desideratum 
being  heat  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  fuel.  What 
these  huts  must  be  when  the  drifting  snow  compels  the 
occupants  to  close  all  the  openings,  and  the  stifling 
smoke,  such  smoke  as  only  peat  can  make,  combines 


palings  along  the  roadside  undergoing  the  drying  process. 
Every  portion  of  the  cod  is  utilized  ;  the  liver  yields  oil, 
the  hestd,  boiled  to  a  jelly,  afibrds  food,  and  the  hard 
bones  are  used  as  fUel  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Another  industry  peculiar  to  Iceland  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  eider-down.  The  eider  duck  frequents  the  low 
islands  of  the  harbors  in  the  spring,  and  builds  its  nest 
in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  hummocks.  We  visited 
the  largest  eider  farm,  on  an  island  of  about  two  square 
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with  the  odors  of  live  stock  and  dried  fish,  may  better 
be  imagined  than  experienced.  Turf,  the  only  fuel,  is 
dug  in  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  lowlands,  some- 
times from  the  .surface,  but  often  from  a  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  evidenced  by  the  deep  pits  along  the  road- 
side. 

To  guide  the  traveler  in  winter,  when  the  deep  snow 
obliterates  all  traces  of  the  road,  there  are  placed  along 
the  roadside  piles  of  stones,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height.  Although  the  temperature  is  not  remarkably 
low,  the  weather  in  winter  is  stormy  and  disagreeable. 
The  winter  of  1880  and  1881  was  the  coldest  that  had 
been  experienced  in  twenty  years.  Reykjavik  harbor 
was  then  frozen  for  a  short  time.  The  official  record  of 
temperature,  recorded  hourly,  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  (day  and  night)  for  the  year  ending  May 
31, 1881,  was  36. 70  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  for  Janu- 
ary, 20.840,  and  for  July,  57.20^.  That  winter  the  sea 
between  the  north  coast  and  Grinsea  Island,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  was  frozen.  No  grain  grows  in  Iceland, 
and  fir  trees  imported  from  Norway  do  not  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  three  feet.  It  is  stated  that  at  one 
time  grain  was  produced,  but  the  soil  now  freezes  to  so 
great  a  depth  that  it  does  not  thaw  sufficiently  during 
the  short  summer.  The  soil  of  the  fiat  lands  is  broken 
up  into  small  hummocks  (caused  by  the  frost)  in  groups 
and  regular  rows.  The  short  grass  growing  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  afibrds  pasture  for  sheep  and 
ponies.  Wool  to  the  amount  of  1,250,000  pounds  was 
exported  last  year.  The  sheep  are  not  sheared  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  the  wool  being  pulled  off  by  the  hand- 
ful, leaving  a  coat  of  coarse  hair-like  wool  remaining. 
It  is  not  a  painfUl  operation,  for  the  wool,  if  allowed  to 
remain  until  warm  weather,  would  drop  ofl;  The  Ice- 
landic ponies  resemble  the  Shetland,  but  are  heavier 
bodied.  They  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to  Scot- 
land and  Denmark. 

Tlie  codfish  banks  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  island, 
which  were  known  to  the  ancient  Britons,  still  afibrd 
employment  to  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast.  Last  year  five  and  a-half  million  fish  were  ex- 
ported to  Europe.  The  fish  heads,  which  are  used  for  home 
consumption,  may  be  seen  hanging  in  festoons  on  the 


miles  in  extent,  opposite  Reykjavik,  where  a  keeper  has 
a  good-sized  house.  The  ducks  are  not  fed,  and  occa- 
sion no  more  trouble  than  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
down.  They  are  protected  by  law,  and  the  penalty  for 
shooting  one  is  seventy-five  dollars,  at  least  that  is  the 
amount  a  Danish  ofiicer  had  to  pay  not  long  since.  The 
nest  is  built  with  an  under  layer  of  sea-weed  and  small 
sticks,  lined  with  down  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the 
female.    The  fh^t  nest  is  robbed  of  its  down,  when  the 
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bird  again  plucks  herself  and  re-lines  the  nest ; 
if  this  be  also  taken  the  drake  supplies  down 
for  a  third,  which,  if  similarly  treated,  appears 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  both,  for  they  then 
seek  another  breeding  place.  The  down  is 
dressed  by  placing  it  upon  strings  of  rawhide 
stretched  in  parallel  rows,  about  an  inch 
apart,  upon  a  square  wooden  frame,  and  rub- 
bing it  with  a  wooden  instrument  resembling 
a  semi-circular  chopping-knife.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  several  times,  until  all  foreign 
substances  are  removed,  the  down  falling  into 
a  trough  as  it  passes  between  the  strings.  In 
color  it  is  a  grayish-brown,  similar  to  that  of  the 
duck.  The  drake  is  white,  with  a  triangular 
breastplate  of  greenish-black  feathers.  When 
pure,  which  it  rarely  is  after  exportation,  the 
down  is  the  softest  and  most  elastic  of  sub- 
stances, and  so  light  that  two  pounds  suffice 
to  fill  a  bed-spread  of  several  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  cost  in  Iceland  is  about  $3.00  a 
pound.  The  eider  duck  is  about  the  size  of  the 
mallard,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  very  pal- 
atable, a  trifle  larger  than  those  of  the  do- 
mestic species. 

With  a  population  of  only  70,000,  Iceland 
is  5000  square  miles  larger  than  Ireland.  The 
educational  facilities  are  much  better  than 
would  be  expected,  considering  geographical 
position  and  other  circumstances.  From  a 
free  school,  where  the  elementary  branches  are 
taught,  the  student  may  enter  a  European 
college,  and  since  early  in  the  eleventh  century 
schools  have  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  The  two  hundred  churches  give  an 
average  of  one  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
population.  At  various  parts  of  the  island 
five  newspapers  are  published,  two  of  them, 
the  Pjodolfur  (Nation's  Will)  and  the  Isaford 
(poetical  name  for  Iceland)  at  Eeykjavik.  The 
editor  of  the  latter;  who  speaks  English  flu- 
ently, gave  us  much  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The  first 
printing  press  was  imported  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  first  book  was  printed  in  1531,  by  John 
Mathiesson. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  voyage  was  continued  along 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Iceland,  passing  rugged 
mountains  and  glaciers,  the  ice-cold  torrents  pouring 
from  the  ravines,  influencing  to  a  perceptible  degree  the 
temperature  of  the  water  ten  miles  at  sea. 

At  Reykjavik,  although  it  was  daylight  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  sun  had  set  for  a  short  time  at 
midnight,  but  as  we  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  and  sighted 
the  iron-bound  coast  of  Norway  the  midnight  dusk  grad- 
ually grew  shorter,  until  when  we  arrived  at  Hammer- 
fest,  July  24,  the  sun  set  for  the  last  time ;  the  rest  of 
the  summer  was  a  long,  long  day. 

The  mountains  of  the  Norwegian  coast  are  rugged 
and  bare,  except  a  growth  of  moss  on  the  foot-hills. 
They  rise  to  a  height  of  from  1500  to  3000  feet,  even  in 
summer  mottled  by  patches  of  snow.  The  scenery  is 
impressive,  but  the  lack  of  verdure  makes  it  of  rather  a 
dreary  character.  Although  the  northernmost  city  in 
the  world,  the  harbor  of  Hammerfest  (N.  lat.  IQP  40') 
never  freezes,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  rapid  tides ;  still  the  temperature  in  winter  falls 
below  zero,  and  heavy  snow-storms  prevail,  almost  bury- 
ing the  town;  while  from  about  December  15th  till 
January  15th  there  is  only  twilight  between  the  hours 


of  11  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.  The  winter  of  1880-81  was 
exceedingly  severe,  with  a  very  low  temperature,  and 
although  the  snow  was  not  as  deep  as  usual,  it  still 
blocked  the  streets  in  May,  and  in  July  it  filled  the 
ravines  back  of  the  town,  in  one  place  forming  a  snow- 
bridge  over  a  mountain  torrent,  which  came  foaming 
from  beneath  it  in  a  series  of  cascades. 

The  town  is  on  a  mountain  side,  with  streets  at  con- 
siderable incline,  and  the  houses,  built  of  wood,  present 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  tidy  appearance  of  those  of 
Reykjavik. 

Weekly  communication  by  steamer  is  had  (in  summer) 
with  the  southern  ports  and  with  Vardo  pn  the  north, 
while  the  hotel  enjoys  then  the  patronage  of  a  few  tour- 
ists who  come,  presumably,  to  witness  the  midnight  sun 
and  view  North  Cape,  seventy  miles  to  the  northward, 
the  northernmost  point  of  Europe.  A  telegraph  line  to 
London  and  intermediate  points  links  it  with  civiliza- 
tion. We  employed  here  an  ice-pilot,  and  had  made  and 
erected  on  the  fore-top-gallant  cross-trees  a  crow's-nest. 
It  is  built  up  of  staves,  like  a  barrel,  with  straight  sides, 
or,  perhaps,  more  resembling  an  inverted  chum,  six  feet 
in  height,  and  is  used  by  all  Arctic  cruisers  to  protect 
the  lookout  on  his  airy  perch. 

Laplanders  visit  Hammerfest  in  sumnier  to  trade. 
Quite  a  number  of  both  men  and  women  waddled  about 
the  town  without  any  apparent  object.    Samoyens  from 
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the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  were  there  also,  but  only 
a  few  get  so  far  south.  Fortunately  the  illustrations  do 
not  make  niaPnifest  that  which  might  shock  the  senses 
of  the  fastidious,  for  they  are  in  appearance  the  tllthiest 
people  to  be  found,  not  even  excepting  the  Esquimaux. 

For  vessels  bound  for  the  Polar  Seas,  Hammerfest  ia 
the  last  inhabited  stopping-place,  for  on  neither  Bear 
Island,  Spitzbergen  nor  Franz  Josef  Land  are  there  any 
human  beings.  Nearly  all  the  famous  Arctic  explorers 
searching  for  the  Northeast  Passage  and  the  route  to 
the  Pole,  have  made  their  final  preparations  here,  and 
many  well-known  walrus  hunters,  who  lend  their  aid  to 
geographical  science,  sail  from  here  yearly. 

With  a  population  of  about  2000,  engaged  principally 
in  fishing,  where  the  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  ho- 
rizon in  midwinter,  and  industries  are  at  a  standstill  for 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  in  needy  circum- 
stances. The  scanty  earnings  of  summer  are  exhausted 
long  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  northern  ice  renders 
it  possible  for  these  hardy  hunters  and  fishermen  to  re- 
sume their  occupation  of  privation  and  danger,  and  it 
often  becomes  necessary  for  the  merchants,  a  few  of 
whom  own  all  the  fishing-vessels,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  employes  to  prevent  actual  starvation. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  families  to  be  left 
destitute  by  the  loss  of  the  vessels  and  their  crews.  This 
summer  three  walnis  hunters  passed  through  "  Matots- 
chkin  Schar,"  a  narrow  strait  which  divides  NovaZem- 
bla,  where  they  were  beset,  and  had  not  returned  or  been 
heard  from  when  we  left,  on  the  16th  of  September. 
The  poverty  of  their  equipment  makes  it  very  doubtful 
if  they  survive  through  the  winter.     The  story  of  ship- 


wreck and  life  loBt  may  be  repeated  almost  every 
year.  In  1872,  Mattilas.  an  aged  and  widely- 
known  hunter  and  voyager,  who  had  sailed  his 
forty-ton  sloop  in  Spitzbergen  waters  for  forty- 
two  summers,  was  beset  late  in  September  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  He  and  a  com- 
panion endeavored  to  struggle  thiDugh  the  dark- 
ness and  storm  of  the  succeeding  eight  months 
with  no  better  protection  than  was  afforded  by 
two  boats  from  their  abandoned  craft,  turned 
bottom  upward  upon  the  beach  and  covered  with 
skins  and  sails.  Their  bodies  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing spring  by  Nordenskjold,  who  had  win- 
tered near  them.  Five  other  vessels  were  crushed 
by  the  ice  at  the  same  time  and  place,  seventeen 
of  their  crew  traveling  ninety  miles  over  the  ice 
to  Cape  Thorsden,  in  Ice  Fiord,  where  they  also 
perished  from  scurvy,  a  deadlier  enemy  than  the 
cold. 

After  leaving  Hammerfest,  July  29,  the  Arctic 
cruise  proper  commenced  with  the  sight  of  Bear 
Island  (N.  lat.  74©  30'),  girded  by  closely-packed, 
heavy  ice  for  a  distance. of  five  miles,  and  stretch- 
ing away  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with  a  large  iceberg  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
After  steaming  in  through  the  loose  floe  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  a  landing,  which  was 
contemplated,  in  order  to  find  the  tide  mark  left 
there  by  Baron   Nordefiskjoki   in  1864.      After 
lying  off  that  night  another  attempt  was  made, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  ice  during  that  short 
time,  for  while  it  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
island  and  was  unbroken  to  the  eastward,  much 
open  water  and  leads  were  seen  to  the  westward. 
As  was  experienced  later,  in  fact  during  the  entire 
cruise  near  the  ice,  these  apparently  unaccounta- 
ble changes  in  the  position  and  movement  of  the  ice  floe 
and  of  the    pack  itself   were  continually  occurring. 
Moved  by  a  current  or  by  pressure  exerted,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  we  would  find  open  water  one  day 
and  the  next  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

Bear  Island  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  half  that 
in  breadth,  and  consists  of  two  high  mountains  and  a 
level  plateau  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  most  notable  feature  is  Mount  Misery,  an  immense 
mass  of  rust-colored  rock,  rising  with  a  per|>endicular 
face  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  was  discovered  by  Ba- 
rentz  on  the  9th  of  June,  1596,  during  his  third  and 
fatal  voyage  in  search  of  a  northeast  passage  to  India. 
The  narrative  of  Barentz'  voyage,  by  Gerrit  De  Veer, 
relates  that — 

"On  the  12tli  of  June  we  saw  a  white  beare,  which  wee 
rowed  after  with  our  boates  thiuking  to  caste  a  roape  about 
her  necke ;  but  when  wee  were  neare  her,  sbee  was  so 
great  that  we  durst  not  doe  it,  but  rowed  backe  again  to  our 
shippe  to  fetch  more  men  and  our  armes,  and  so  made  her 
agaiue  with  muskets,  hargabushes,  halberts,  and  hatchets, 
John  Comellyson's  men  comeing  also  with  their  boate  to 
lielpe  us.  Andf  so  beeing  well  furnished  of  men  and  wea- 
pons, wee  rowed  with  both  our  boates  unto  the  beare, 
and  fought  with  her  while  foure  glasses  (two  hours)  were 
runne  out,  for  our  weapons  could  doe  her  little  huit ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  blowes  that  wee  gave  her,  one  of 
om'  men  stroke  her  into  the  backe  with  an  axe,  which 
stucke  fast  in  her  backe,  and  yet  she  swomme  away  with 
it ;  but  wee  rowed  after  her  and  at  last  cut  her  head  in 
sunder  with  an  axe,  wherewith  she  died ;  and  then  wee 
brought  her  into  John  Comellyson's  shippe,  where  wee 
fleased  her,  and  found  her  skinne  to  bee  twelve  foote  lon^  ; 
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which  done,  wee  eate  some  of  her  ilesh,  but  wee  brookt  it 
not  well.     This  island  vree  called  Beare  Island." 

It  was  r< -<Hs**H>vcreil  hi  liiO'J  by  Stopheii  Bonru  t  it)  thf 
Godspeed  n.nd  named  Chf^erit-  Ir^laiul  in  honor  <if  Sir 
Francis  Cheerie,  by  whom  the  expt'dition  hud  liern  Jittcd 
out. 

Ice-bound,  KW(^pt  by  Arctic  storms,  and  Hhroiidofl  in 
darknes5t  half  the  year,   it  would  Ixardly  be  sni)pr>sf^d 
that  men  could  be  found  willing  l<>  live  Iheiv  during  the 
winter.     Stilh  from  early  in  the  seventeenth  centur}% 
attempts  were  made  by   tlie  Muscovy 
Ck)mpanyaDd  others  to  establish  a  wal- 
rus and  seal-hunting  station^  both  ani- 
mals then  being  abundant  there,    ^ome 
of  the  adventurers  succeeded  in  living 
through  the  winter,  but  ahnost  ever> 
alternate  year  proved  disastrous,  jiiitl 
the  last  colony  of  seven  men,  **ent  out 
by  a  Hammerfest  inerchant  in   1822, 
perished  from  scurvy.     The  island  i» 
now  deserted   by    every   living   thing. 
except  the  migrator)-  sea  bird. 

In  winter  the  ice  barrier  extends 
from  Bear  Island  weat  to  the  Islatid  of 
Jan  Mayen  {Is.  lat.  1(P  m%  wher^  it 
joins  the  Greenland  pack,  which  ex- 
tends HOuthwest  and  envelopes  the 
northern  coast  of  Iceland.  To  the  e:^Mi^ 
ward  of  Bear  Island  it  curves  toward 
the  southern  point  of  ^ova  Zemhla,  AH 
north  of  this  line  is  then  a  froze ^n  sea, 
an  immeust"   it^e-pack,  which   remain;* 
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intai  t  until  early  sum  me  r.  This  year  the  line  encroached 
farther  than  \\s\\;\[  to  the  siiuthward,  a  Norweghiii  fish- 
ing vessel,  thi'  Fm'Kmj.  leaving  encountered  it  in  X.  lat. 
72"-^  on  the  22d  of  June,  ^irdy  Libout  120  miles  north 
tif  the  coast  nf  Xonvay  and  about  that  distance  south 
(if  Bear  Island,  As  tins  island  is  out  of  the  intlueuce 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  Lempers  the  coast  of  Norway, 
it  is  srldoui  free  from  ice.  and  landing  there  is  alway.s 
daugi'i*ous,  if  not  inipossibU.  As  further  efforts  to  eflect 
a  landing  wiuild  have  beiu  useless,  a  westerly  course 
was  taken  alon^  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  Bear  I&land 
in  its  hmely  gniiideur  faded  in  the  mist. 

Tlie  next  day  a  white  whale  spouted  clo«e  to  the  ship, 
the  only  one  that  we  saw  during  the  voyage,  though 
they  aliounded  in  these  waters  not  niaiiy  ye^ra  ago. 

On  the  2d  day  of  August  we  had  our  ftrst  view  of 
Hpitxtjergeu,  the  high  glistening  white  pe^iks  of  Iloni 
Sujid  Tind,  There  are  three  of  them,  one  muchliigher 
and  more  sharply  detiued  than  the  others,  situateil  on 
Horn  Sound  (N.  kit*  77^)*  They  are  rarely  seen  on  ac- 
count of  the  fog  and  mist  usunlly  o  verb  anginal  I  hem, 
but  on  this  clear  day  they  stood  out  in  bold  relief  jiiiaiiist 
the  deep  bhic  sky.  and,  though  seventy  miles  away,  they 
apjieared  to  b<"  not  half  that  distance. 

In  all  partH  of  SpilKbergen  and  on  the  Greenland 
coast,  when  t!ie  atmosphere  Viappeiis  Uv  hi-  clear,  it  is 
indescri l>a  1  >ly  trn \ i s pa rt* n t ,  n ti d  t he  d e< ' e j 1 1  i\' e  ;i p p ea ran ce 
of  distant  objects  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  dark  rocks,  the  dazzling  snow  and 
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cne  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  It  is  related  that  a  renowned 
Danish  seaman  who  was  sent  out  by  Frederick  II  of 
Denmark  to  search  for  the  lost  colonies  of  Greenland, 
afber  much  trouble  with  the  ice,  at  last  sighted  the  coast 
and  sailed  directly  toward  it,  but  after  continuing  his 
course  for  many  hours  in  open  water,  with  a  strong 


favorable  wind,  and  not  seeming  to  get  any  nearer,  his 
superstitious  fears  were  aroused  and  he  turned  about 
and  returned  precipitately  to  Denmark,  reporting  that 
it  was  ''  impossible  to  approach  the  land,  as  there  were 
loadstone  rocks  thereabouts  which  held  his  ship  &st." 


[TO  BK  CONTINITKl>.] 


MOUNT  MI8BRT,   BBAR  ISLAND. 


THE   HEART    AN   OCEAK 


Sang  Germany *s  gifted  poet 
In  the  fishermaid^s  listening  ear, 

And  touching  a  chord  responsive, 

'*Mein  Hertz  gleicht  ganz  dem  Meere.*' 


It  has  depths  that  are  never  fathomed 
Of  sorrow  and  woe  and  pain, 

And  from  the  abyss  a  yearning, 
Like  the  moan  of  the  sea's  refrain — 


'Twas  a  ti*uth  that  the  singer  uttered  : 
The  heart  has  its  ebb  and  flow ; 

Has,  ocean-like,  storm  and  breakers 
And  a  treacherous  undertow. 


That  mournful  plea  of  old  ocean 
When  the  winter  winds  cover  the  main, 

And  brings  to  the  light  its  treasiu-es — 
Goes  out  from  those  depths  in  vain. 


It  hath  flood-tides  of  joy  and  of  anguish 

Which  silently  come  and  go. 
And  the  years  of  our  life  are  numbered 

By  their  steady  and  rhythmical  flow. 


But  there  are  ti'anquil  moments 
When  the  peace  that  comes  from  above 

Pervades  both  heart  and  ocean. 
Like  the  spiiit  of  tenderest  love ; 


To  its  depths  loves  wise  and  foolish 
Are  drawn  with  resistless  might, 

And  argosies  pleasure-laden 
Are  lost  to  our  mortal  sight. 


When  the  bright  stars  of  Hope  and  of  Mercy 
Look  down  with  their  softening  rays, 

And  the  soul  feels  a  rapture  of  pleasure, 
An  earnest  of  happier  days ; 


Oh,  many  a  full-sailed  promise. 
Full  many  a  white-winged  hope, 

Finds  a  grave  'mid  its  tremulous  breakeib, 
'Spite  of  augur  or  horoscope. 


When  ''Peace!  be  still!"  hath  been  uttered 

By  Him  who  ruleth  well. 
And  the  Peace  that  passeth  knowledge 

Comes  in  the  heart  to  dwell. 

Thos.  Tbheuav. 


HOW  ORBWEAVING   SPIDERS   MAKE  THEIR   WEBS. 


Few  natural  objects  are  more  familiar  than  the  cob- 
web. Yet  there  are  few  familiar  objects  less  accurately 
known.  The  variety  of  spider-webs  presented  in  an  or- 
dinary walk  through  the  fields  is  great,  and  the  ditfer- 
ences  are  marked  ;  but,  to  most  people,  the  wheel-shaped 
snare  of  the  orbweaver  is  the  form  that  occurs  at  the 
mention  of  a  spider-web. 


in  their  studies  of  insect  architecture  ;  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  in  these  pages  for  ordinary 
observers  and  lovers  of  nature  some  hints  concerning 
the  actual  form  of  at  least  the  most  common  species  of 
orbweavers'  webs. 

The  orbweaver  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  garden," 
"  meadow  "  or  ''geometric  spider,"  and  her  snare  is 
usually  spoken  of  among  naturalists  as  a  ''geometric 
web."  As  one  looks  at  an  example  hung  as  in  Fig.  1 
upon  a  wild  grape  vine,  he  sees  it  is  composed  of  two 
series  of  lines,  the  first  straight  lines  radiating  from 
a  common  point,  the  second  a  spiral  line  crossing  the 
first  in  concentric  circles  ;  the  whole  is  hung  by  the 
radii  to  an  irregular  frame  of  spinning-work.  To 
begin  where  the  spider  begins,  at  the  frame  or  foun- 
dation lines,  we  shall  observe  that  these  are  made  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  spider  crawls  along  the  objects 
over  or  upon  which  she  purposes  to  spin  her  snare, 
drawing  after  her  a  line  which,  at  various  points,  she 
fastens  to  the  surface  in  this  wise :  The  four  spin- 
ning mammals  which  are  grouped  in  a  little  rosette 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  liave  a  large  number  of 
minute  hollow  tubes  upon  their  tips,  out  of  which 
issues  the  liquid  silk  from  which  all  spinning-work  is 
spun.  These  four  spinnerets  and  all  their  hundreds 
of  tubes  are  movable  at  the  will  of  the  spider.  When 
they  are  held  closely  together,  the  numerous  threads 
emitted  by  them  blend  into  one  and  instantly  harden. 
When  they  are  held  apart,  on  the  contrary,  various 
threads  are  formed.  As  the  spider  runs  along  she 
stops  here  and  there,  expands  her  spinning  organs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  thrusts  them  downward  and 
touches  the  surface.  The  clustered  threads  thus  issued 
stick  to  the  surface  and  at  once  harden.  Then  the 
spider  closes  the  spinnerets,  lifts  them,  moves  on,  and 
the  continuous  threads  dragged  behind  her  again 
converge  into  one  thread,  as  shown  at  Fig  2.  An 
ordinary  pocket  lens,  if  applied  to  one  of  the  little 
white  dots  which  mark  the  points  of  adhesion,  will 
easily  resolve  it  into  its  various  parts  and  show  the 
above  construction.  In  this  way  the  orbweaver  pro- 
ceeds, with  more  or  less  variation,  until  she  has  de- 
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One  might  make  a  large  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  adaptations 
of  the  spider  and  her  net  in  mod- 
em decorative  art,  especially  for 
jewelry,  table-ware  and  wall-pa- 
per, and  in  all  of  these  the  orb- 
weaver would  be  found  the  sole 
representative  of  her  order.  Many 
of  these  mimic  spiders,  as  well  as 
their  snares,  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made  when  judged  by 
the  araneologist's  eye.  Out  of  a 
goodly  number  of  such  which  the 
writer  has  seen  he  remembers  but 
one  that  approached  accuracy  in 
details  of  construction.  It  is  doubt- 
less vain  to  hope  that  artists  will 
do  more  than  catch  general  effects 
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Fig.  3. — the  poundation  lines. 

scribed  the  irregular  polygon  whieli  forms  the  frame- 
work of  her  web. 

At  other  times,  the  foundation  lines  are  laid,  in  part, 
at  least,  by  means  of  the  aeronautic  habit  described  in 
the  article  on  ''Ballooning  Spiders,"  in  Oim  Conti- 
nent, Vol.  II,  No.  4.  A  reference  to  the  diagram  at 
Fig.  3  will  show  one  of  the  modes  by  which  a  founda- 
tion is  thus  obtained,  and  from  this  the  general  plan  of 
construction  will  be  understood ;  the  details  will  vary 
somewhat  with  tlie  local  peculiarities  of  the  site.  We 
suppose  that  an  orb  weaver  in  the  act  of  web-fnaking  has 
stopped  at  »  u]K)n  a  stem  of  the  plant  P.  Turning  her 
abdomen  toward  the  courst*  of  the  wind,  she  issues  a  line 
a  a,  that  floats  outward  until  it  entangles  at  x  upon  the 
upright  stem,  G.  This  fact  is  at  once  perceived,  and 
after  pulling  the  line  taut,  the  spider,  «8,  ventures 
over  it,  as  at  h  6,  dragging  behind  her  a  thread  which 
unites  with  and  strengthens  the  original  line.  This  may 
be  repeated  several  times,  until,  at  last,  the  prime  foun- 
dation line  c  c  is  fonned.  From  some  point  of  this  line, 
as  d,  the  animal  makes  an  attachment  and  drops  down, 
paying  out  her  thread  as  she  goes,  until  she  reaches  the 
ground  or  touches  the  first  object  directly  underneath  her. 
If  the  air  is  quite  still  and  the  spider  large,  this  line  will 
be  nearly  perpendicular,  as  at  d. — (7(7.  It  will  vary  more 
or  less  from  the  perpendicular  according  to  the  spider's 
weight  and  the  wind's  force. 

This  vertical  line,  d — dd^  is  la.shed  to  the  grass,  foli- 
age or  other  object,  and  then  is  reascended  to  a  point,  o, 
where  an  attachment  is  made  and  a  new  line  begun. 
This  is  held  out  in  one  of  the  hind  feet  quite  free  from 
d — dd  as  the  ascent  is  continued.  The  new  free  line 
(the  dotted  line,  o  (!  c  f,)  is  thus  carried  u^dd  and  along 
c  c  to  the  point  c,  where  it  is  fastened  after  having  been 
drawn  taut.  This  last  act  pulls  out  the  line  dd  until  o 
reaches  the  point  oo ;  there  is  then  completed  the  tri- 


angle edoo^  within  which  the  spi- 
der at  once  proceeds  to  spin  her 
orb. 

How  is  this  done  ?  Without  stop- 
ping to  weary  the  reader  with  me- 
chanical details  it  may  be  said  that 
the  radii  are  first  placed  in  a  man- 
ner quite  like  that  just  described. 
From  near  the  central  point  of  the 
line  ed  (Fig.  3)  a  diameter  is 
dropped,  on  which  a  point  is  taken, 
usually  a  little  above  the  centre. 
Here  a  new  line  is  attached,  carried 
up,  fastened,  and  drawn  taut,  as 
was  the  dotted  line  ode^  and  forms 
a  radius.  One  after  another,  alter- 
nately above,  below  and  at  the 
sides,  the  remaining  radii  are  put 
in  to  the  number  of  18,  20,  30, 
even  60.  The  usual  niunber  with 
our  common  orbweavers  is  be- 
tween 20  and  40. 

While  the  radii  are  being  made 
the  spider  occasionally  stops  at  the 
centre  to  stay  their  ends  by  minute 
cross-lines,  which  finally  form  a 
small  meshed  circle  or  "hub" 
around  the  centre.  Just  outside  of 
this  hub  are  spun  across  the  radii 
several  spiral  lines  known  as  the 
'* notched  zone."  Beyond  this  is 
an  open  s^mce,  the  '^free  zone,"  in 
which  there  are  no  spirals,  and  then 
follows  the  "  spiral  space"  in  which 
the  concentric  circles  are 
spun.  The  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  spirals  of  the 
notched  zone  is  accurately 
shown  at  Fig.  4,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  hub,  notched 
zone,  free  zone  and  spirals 
are  shown  at  Fig.  5,  which 
represents  a  half-section 
of  a  web.  The  orb  is  here 
divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Central  Space,  C8, 
the  Spiral  Space,  88,  and 
the  Foundation  Space, 
FS.  The  Central  Space  is 
subdivided  into  the  Hub,  H,  the  Notched  Zone,  NZ, 
and  the  Free  Zone,  FZ.  The  next  cut.  Fig.  6,  which 
is  drawn  one- 
half  natural 
size,  shows  the 
central  part  of 
an  orb-web,  as 
it  appears  in  na- 
ture. The  read- 
er may  there 
trace  tlie  meshed 
hub,  the  notched 
zone,  the  free 
zone  and  the 
spiral  space,  and 
observe  wherein 
a  spider's  web 
differs  from  the 
ordinary  repre- 
sentation tliereof.  Vio,  6. — buuuivibions  op  orbwbb. 


Fig.  4. — notched  spirals. 
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FlO.   7. — VI8C1D   BEADS  ON   THE 
SPIRALS. 


bration  in  any  part  -of  the  web  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  spider.  In  &ct,  like  a  good  housewife,  she 
has  every  part  of  her  domain  literally  ''under  her 
thumb."  An  orbweaver  will  thus  hang  for  hours  per- 
fectly motionless  in  her  web.  The  agitation  caused  by 
struggles  of  an  ensnared  insect  produces  a  wonderful 
transformation  in  this  figure.  She  springs,  the  very 
ideal  of  animated  vitality,  toward  her  victim  and  dashes 
out  irom  her  spinnerets  a  cloud  of  flossy,  silken  fila- 


FlG.  6. — OBNTKE  OF  OUBWBB. 

The  spider's  ingenious  industry  is  well  shown  in  the 
spinning  of  the  spirals.  First  of  all,  she  begins  at  the 
margin  of  the  free  zone,  and,  working  outttard^  makes 
from  six  to  ten  wide  concentrics  (the  '*  spiral  founda- 
tion "),  which  '•'•  stake  out  "  the  space  within  which  the 
real  spirals  are  to  be  woven.  Then,  beginning  at  the 
outer  margin  and  working  inward,  she  spins  in  the 
siMrals,  using  the  spiral  foundations  as  a  platform  or 
ladder  by  which  to  pass  from  radius  to  radius.  These, 
as  the}'  are  spun,  are  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion, 
which  gathers  in  minute  beads  along  the  lines.  All  the 
other  threads  and  parts  of  the  web  are  without  beads, 

wliich  cover  the  entire 
spiral  space.  Ujiderthe 
microscope  they  show 
as  beautiful  objects,  pot 
unlike  pearls  strung 
upon  a  cord.  The  num- 
ber of  these  viscid  glo- 
bifles  is  very  great ;  by 
counting  under  a  glass 
those  contained  in  one 
segment  of  a  web  of 
Ejmra  vtdgarU  I  esti- 
mated the  number  in 
the  whole  web  to  be 
140,800.  It  ha»  been 
a  question  how  these 
beads  are  formed,  but  I 
believe  that  they  gather 
naturally  under  the  rapid  twisting  motion  given  the 
line  by  the  spider's  foot.  I  have  succeeded  in  producing 
nearly  similar  effects  by  rapidly  twisting  a  cord  dipped 
in  mucilage. 

The  value  of  the  snare  as  an  instrument  of  prey  de- 
pends upon  the  viscid  beads,  which  meet  upon  the 
wings,  limbs  and  downy  pubescence  upon  the  bodies  of 
insects  that  strike  the  web,  and  thus  fatally  entangle 
them.     (See  Fig.  8.) 

When  the  snare  is  completed  the  cunning  architect 
takes  her  place  at  the  hub,  head  downward  and  legs 
outstretched.  Under  the  feet  are  gathered  the  ends  of 
the  various,  radii,  and  as  these  organs  are  clothed  with 
numerous  delicate  and  sensitive  hairs,  the  slightest  vi- 


FlG.  8. — INSECT   ENTANGLED   IN   BEADED   SPIRALS. 

ments,  which  entangles  its  limbs  and  wings.  The  in- 
sect is  then  seized,  rapidly  revolved,  the  swathing  pro- 
cess all  the  while  continuing,  until  the  unhappy  creature 


Fig.  9. — spider  swatuing  a  fly. 


is  wrapped  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  (See  Fig.  9.) 
It  is  then  carried  to  the  hub,  and  when  the  juices  are 
quite  sucked  the  dry  shell  is  cut  away  and  cast  out. 
Should  a  second  victim  strike  the  web  while  Madame 
Arachne  is  engaged  at  her  dejeuner,  she  will  leave  her 
table,  secure  the  new-comer,  and  truss  it  up  (Fig.  10) 
like  a  choice  canvassed  ham  hung  in  the  larder  for  fri- 
ture  supplies. 
Some  idea  of  the  destruction  wrought  in  the  insect 
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Fig.  10.— for  futurb  use. 

world  by  this  cunningly-devised  snare  may  be  had  from 
the  following  facts  :  I  liave  counted  nearly  250  insects, 
small  and  great,  hanging  entangled  in  one  orb-web.  In 
one  net,  in  Fairmount  Park,  I  counted  thirty-eight  mos- 
quitoes ;  in  another,  hung  under  a  bridge  at  Asbury 
Park,  and  out  of  reach,  there  must  Imve  been  two  or 
three  times  as  many.  Green-head  flies  by  the  legion 
have  been  seen  in  the  webs  that  fairly  enlace  the  boat- 
houses  at  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May.  The  very  small 
spiders  prey  upon  microscopic  insects,  like  gnats,  and 


devour  myriads.  A  glance  at  the  fields,  bushes  and 
trees  on  a  dewy  morning  iii  Septeniber  ivlll  reveal  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  webs  spread  over  the  land- 
scape, all  occupied  by  spiders  of  various  ages,  sizes  and 
families,  and  all  biisy  destroying  the  insect  pests  of 
man.  Really,  the  spider  is  a  universal  philanthropist  I 
She  labors  unceasingly  to  check  the  increase  of  a  horde 
of  tiny  insect  enemies  which  else  would  banish  the  hu- 
man species  from  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Nor  does 
she  make  reprisals  of  any  sort  for  all  this  service.  She 
never  attacks  fields,  harvests,  vineyards  and  orchards, 
like  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  various  other  insects  in 
the  perfect  and  larval  state  ;  she  never  forages  upon  the 
goodies  in  ladies'  kitchens  and  pantries,  like  roaches 
and  ants  ;  she  does  not  torment  and  afflict  by  cutting, 
piercing,  sawing  and  pumping,  by  buzzing,  humming 
and  blowing,  like  the  horrible  mosquito  and  house-fly, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  less  desirable  denizens  of  the  en- 
tomological kingdom.  An  occasional  (and  doubtful) 
''  spider  bite  "  one  does  hear  of  at  rare  intervals ;  a 
harmless  "  cobweb  "  here  and  there  in  a  cranny  or  cor- 
ner of  our  houses — that  is  all  that  can  be  charged 
against  her.  Yet  this  useful  creature  is  despised,  ab- 
horred, persecuted  and  slain  with  a  zest  that  is  hardly 
shown  against  any  other  creature,  except  the  snake  I 
What  stupid  ingrates  men  are  at  times  ! 

Henry  C.  McCook. 


BY  THE   RIVER. 


Wb  went  to  walk  by  the  river, 

And  the  sun  was  dim  in  the  west ; 
In  a  mist  of  sorrow  the  world  was  clad, 
For  my  heart  was  full  and  my  heai*t  was  sad 

With  a  love  that  was  unconfessed ; 
And  mournful  the  murmur  the  foliage  had. 

By  the  winds  of  Rummer  oppressed. 

She  was  near,  so  near  I  could  touch  her  hand, 
And  the  boisterous  winds,  at  play, 

To  my  lips  leaped  up  with  a  flagrant  strand 

Of  her  silk-soft  hair  that  had  slipped  its  band, 
Yet  she  seemed  to  be  far  away ; 

And  dismal  the  shadows  that  fell  on  the  land. 
In  the  track  of  the  vanishing  day. 

She  had  plucked  a  spray  of  the  clustered  grace, 

A  branch  of  the  locust  bloom ; 
But  the  milk-white  flowers  against  her  face. 
And  their  faint,  sweet  odor  recalled  a  trace 

Of  a  vision  of  death  and  doom  ; 
And  down  where  the  waters  were  falling  apace 

Rose  the  plaiut  of  a  bird  in  the  gloom. 

We  were  stayed  at  last  by  the  restless  beat 
Of  the  billows  that  sadly  rolled , 

And  they  broke  in  sobs  as  they  kissed  the  feet 

Of  the  listless  lover  they  came  to  greet ; 
And  they  begged  that  he  might  l)e  bold, 

Till,  moved  to  the  tale  by  their  sympathy  sweet — 
Oh,  the  story  of  love  that  he  told  ! 

We  sat  at  rest  by  the  river, 
And  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west ; 
In  a  golden  glory  the  world  was  clad, 
For  my  heait  was  free  and  my  heart  was  glad. 


Witji  its  longing  at  last  confessed  ; 
And  tender  the  mui*mur  the  foliage  had. 
By  the  winds  of  summer  caressed. 

She^was  close,  so  close  there  was  hardly  room 

For  our  passionate  hearts  to  play  ; 
And  the  milk-white  spray  of  the  locust  bloom. 
It  was  crushed  and  crumpled  to  rich  perfume, 

As  content  on  her  breast  it  lay  ; 
Oh,  bliss  of  the  blossoms  that  welcomed  their  doom 

And  that  died  in  so  royal  a  way  ! 

From  a  bird  that  swung  on  a  branch  overhead 

Fell  a  strain  that  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  the  waves  rolled  up  where  the  wavelets  led. 
And  they  sang  for  joy  that  the  gloom  was  fled 
From  the  lover  they  clhne  to  greet. 
*  His  head  on  the  mountains  of  heaven,'*  they  said, 
"And  the  valleys  of  bliss  at  his  feet." 

We  came  in  peace  from  the  river ; 

And  the  sun  was  lost  in  the  west ; 
And  the  night  was  come  with  its  star-lit  skies ; 
But  the  mist  was  gone  that  had  dimmed  my  eyes. 

And  my  heart  was  at  last  at  rest : 
Yet  why  was  it  burdened  with  soitow  and  sighs 

Till  my  love  to  my  love  was  confessed? 

But  the  heights  of  passion,  oh,  who  shall  scan? 

And  its  mysteries  who  shall  prove? 
Or  shall  raise  the  curtain  that  hides  its  plan, 
As  it  lifts  to  blessing  or  sinks  to  ban. 

Save  the  angels  in  heaven  above  ? 
For  strange  is  the  passionate  heart  of  a  man. 

And  strange  is  the  passion  of  love. 

Oh,  sweet  is  the  passion  of  love ! 

Homer  Grbsne. 
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NUMBER    XVIII. 


It  was  indeed  a  full  year  for  Jill  before  Bessie  received 
the  promised  invitation.  Not  merely  full  as  to  its  com- 
plement of  days,  but  full  of  new  cares,  interests  and  ac- 
tivities. It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  also  a  happy  year. 
Building  a  house  for  a  home  is  a  healthful  experience,  a 
liberal  education  to  one  who  can  give  personal  atjtention 
to  it ;  who  has  some  knowledge  of  plans  with  enough 
imagination  to  have  a  fair  conception  of  what  they  will 
be  when  executed  ;  who  is  content  to  receive  a  reason- 
able return  for  a  given  outlay,  not  anxious  to  get  the 
best  end  of  every  bargain,  nor  over-fearful  of  being 
cheated  ;  who  cares  more  for  home  comfort  than  for  a 
fine  display,  and  whose  soul  is  never  vexed  by  the  com- 
ments of  Mrs.  Grundy,  nor  tormented  by  the  decrees  of 
fashion. 

The  question  was  raised,  whether  the  house  should 
be  built  by  contract  or  by  ''day's  work."  The  worldly- 
wise  friends  advised  the  former.  Otherwise  they 
affirmed  the  cost  of  the  house  would  exceed  the  ap- 
propriation by  fifty,  if  not  a  hundred,  per  cent.,  since 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  both  architect  and  builders 
to  make  the  house  as  costly  and  the  Job  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. And,  while  it  was  doubtless  true  that  ''day- 
work  "  is  likely  to  be  better  than  "job-work,"  still,  if 
the  plans  and  specifications  are  clearly  drawn  and  the 
contract  made  as  strong  as  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law  can  make  it,  the  contractor  may  be  compelled 
to  keep  his  agreement  and  furnish  "  first-class  "  work. 

Jill's  father  settled  this  point  at  once.  "It  is  true," 
said  he,  '^that  the  plans  and  specifications  should  be 
clearly  drawn,  that  you  may  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 


ning, and  it  will  be  well  to  carefully  estimate  the  cost, 
lest,  having  begun  to  build,  you  should  be  unable  to 
finish.  But  I  am  neither  willing  to  hold  any  man 
to  an  agreement,  however  legal  it  may  be,  that  re- 
quires him  to  give  me  more  than  I  have  paid  for, 
nor  that  requires  me  to  pay  him  more  than  a  fair 
value  for  his  work  and  material.  You  cannot  avoid 
doing  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  things  in  con- 
tracting such  work  as  your  house,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  its  cost  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  no  speci- 
fications, however  binding,  can  draw  a  well-defined  line 
between  '  first '  and  '  second  '-class  work.  A  general 
contract  may  be  the  least  of  a  choice  of  evils  in  some 
cases ;  it  is  not  so  in  yours.  If  you  know  just  what 
you  want,  the  right  mode  of  securing  it  is  to  hire  honest, 
competent  workmen  and  pay  them  righteous  wages.  If, 
before  the  work  is  completed,  you  find  the  cost  has  been 
underestimated,  stop  when  your  money  is  spent.  It 
may  be  mortifying  and  inconvenient  to  live  in  an  un- 
finished house ;  it  is  far  more  so  to  be  burdened  with 
debt  or  an  uneasy  conscience.  There  is  another  thing 
to  be  remembered  :  We  hear  loud  lamentations  over  the 
dearth  of  skillful,  trusty  laborers.  There  is  no  way  of 
promoting  intelligent,  productive  industry — which  is  the 
basis  of  all  prosperity — but  by  employing  artisans  in 
such  a  way  that  the  personal  skill  and  fidelity  of  each 
one  shall  have  their  legitimate  reward.  The  contract 
system,  as  usually  practiced,  acts  precisely  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  Your  house  must  be  built  'by  the  day,' 
Jill,  or  I  shall  recall  my  gift."  That  question  was  net- 
tled.    The  good  and  wise  man  had  previously  decided 
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as  peremptorily  an  early  query  relating  to  the  plana. 
When  it  was  known  that  a  new  house  was  to  be  built, 
several  architects,  with  more  conceit  than  self-respect, 
proposed  to  ofter  plans  "  in  open  competition  "—not  to 
be  paid  for  unless  accepted — concerning  which  Jill  had 
asked  her  fiither's  advice. 

''What  should  you  think  of  a  physician,"  said  he, 
"  who,  on  hearing  that  you  were  ill,  should  hasten  to 
present  himself  with  a  prescription  and  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  begging  you  to  read  the  one,  test  the  other, 
and,  if  they  made  a  favorable  impression,  give  him  the 
job  of  curing  you  ?  There  are  such  who  call  themselves 
physicians ;  other  people  call  them  quacks,  and  there  is 
one  place  for  their  gratuitous  offerings* — the  fire.  I  shall 
bum  any  plans  that  are  presented  in  this  way.  Choose 
your  architect  at  the  outset,  and  give  him  all  possible 
aid  in  carrying  out  your  wishes,  but  do  not  employ  one  of 
those  who  must  charge  a  double  price  for  their  actual 
work  in  order  to  work  for  nothing  half  the  time.  In 
any  other  business  such  a  practice  would  be  condemned 
at  once." 

*'  Isn't  it  the  same  thing  as  offering  samples  of  goods  ?" 

*'No,  it  is  offering  the  goods  themselves— the  top  of 
the  barrel  at  that." 

Of  course  this  did  not  apply  to  the  contributions  that 
were  prompted  by  personal  firiendship,  of  which  Jill,  as 
we  have  seen,  received  her  full  share,  none  of  them,  ex- 
cepting the  one-story  plan,  proving  in  the  least  tempting. 

As  the  race  of  competent,  industrious  mechanics  is 
not  yet  extinct,  whatever  the  croakers  may  say,  such 
were  found  to  build  the  house,  which  was  well  closed  in 
before  winter.  The  walls  and  roof  were  completed  and 
the  plastering  dried  while  the  windows  could  be  left  open 
without  danger  of  freezing,  a  most  important  thing,  be- 
cause although  mortar  may  be  kept  from  freezing  by 
artificial  heat,  the  moisture  it  contains,  unless  expelled 
from  the  house  will  greatly  retard  the  *'  seasoning  "  of 
the  frame  and  the  walls  of  the  building.  After  it  has 
all  been  blown  out  of  the  windows,  if  the  house  is  kept 
warm  and  dry  the  fine  wood-finishing  will  "keep  its 
place  "  best  if  put  up  in  winter  rather  than  in  summer. 
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THE  SECOND   FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  THAT  JILL   BUILT. 

For  the  most  carefully  seasoned  and  kiln-dried  lumber 
will  absorb  moisture  so  rapidly  in  the  hot,  steaming 
days  of  June  and  in  the  damp  dog-day  weather  that  no 
joiner's  skill  can  prevent  cracks  from  appearing  when  the 
dry  furnace  heat  has  drawn  the  moisture  from  its  pores. 

One  year  is  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  building  a 
c(Hnmon  dwelling-house.  Twelve  months  from  the  day 
the  workmen  appeared  to  dig  the  foundation  trenches 
the  last  pile  of  builder's  rubbish  was  taken  away  and 
the  new,  clean,  bright,  naked,  empty  house  stood  ready 
for  the  first  load  of  furniture.  If  the  social  and  domes- 
tic tastes  of  Jack  and  Jill  have  been  even  slightly  indi- 
cated, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  first  load  did  not 
consist  of  the  brightest  and  best  products  of  the  most 
fitshionable  manufacturers.  Aunt  Melville  had  sent  a 
few  ornaments  and  two  or  three  elegant  trifles  in  the  way 
of  fhmiture,  a  chair  or  two  in  which  no  one  could  sit 
without  danger  of  mutual  broken  limbs,  and  a  table  that, 
like  many  another  frail  beauty,  might  enjoy  being  sup- 
ported but  could  never  bear  any  heavier  burden  than  a 
card-basket,  and  was  liable  to  be  upset  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  dust-brush  or  broom.  "  They  will  help  to  fur- 
nish your  rooms,"  said  the  generous  aunt,  "  and  will 
give  a  certain  style  that  cannot  be  attained  with  furni- 
ture that  is  simply  useful." 

The  ornaments  that  were  ornamental  and  nothing 
more  Jill  accepted  gratefully.  The  furniture  that  must 
be  protected  to  preserve  its  beauty,  and  generally 
avoided  lest  it  should  be  broken,  she  returned,  begging 
her  aunt  to  give  it  to  some  one  having  a  larger  house. 

On  one  of  those  perfect  days  that  are  so  rare,  even  in 
June,  Bessie  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  the  lilies.  To 
Jill's  surprise,  her  first  remark  after  the  customarj'  efiii- 
sive  greeting  was,  "  How  lovely  it  is  to  have  a  home  of 
your  own.  I  shouldn't  care  if  it  was  made  of  slabs  and 
shaped  like  a  wigwam.  Of  course,  this  house  is  exqui- 
site. I  knew  it  ^vould  be,  but  it  is  ten  times  as  large  as 
I  should  want.  It  will  be  so  much  work  to  take  care 
of  it" 

"  I  don't  expect  to  take  care  of  it  alone." 
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"I  know  you  don't,  but  I  should  want  to  take  care  of 
my  own  house,  if  I  had  one,  every  bit  of  it.  Oh,  you 
neednH  look  so  amazed.  ,  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  I 
have  learned  to  cook,  and  dust,  and  sweep,  and  kindle 
fires,  and  polish  silver,  and— and  black  stoves  I" 

No  wonder  Jill  was  dumb  while  Bessie  went  on  at  a 
breathless  rate. 

"  And  do  you  know,  Jill  dear,  I  wouldn't  take  tliis 
house  if  you  would  give  it  to  me.  There  I  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  have  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage,  just 
large  enough  for — for  two  people,  and  everything  in  it 
just  as  cosy  and  simple  as  it  could  be.  Then  we — then 
I  could  learn  to  paint  and  decorate — I've  learned  a  little 
already — and  embroider  and  such  things,  and  slowly, 
very  slowly,  you  know,  I  would  fill  the  house  with  pretty 
things  that  would  belong  to  it  and  be  a  part  of  it,  and 
a  part  of  me,  too,  because  I  made  them." 

*'  Wouldn't  it  be  much  cheaper  and  better  to  hire  some 
skillful  artist  to  do  these  things  ?"  said  Jill,  taking  re- 
fuge in  matter-of-fact. 

"If  I  hired  any  one  of  course  it  would  be  an  artist, 
but  our  homes  are  not  dear  to  us  because  they  are 
beautiful,  it  is  because  they  are  otirs,  because  we  have 
worked  for  them  and  in  them  until  they  are  a  part  of 
ourselves.  I  love  artistic  things  as  well  as  I  ever  did, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  are  ten  thousand  times 
lovelier." 

Before  Jill  had  recovered  firom  her  astonishment  at 
Bessie's  transformed  sentiments  or  imagined  their  cause, 
who  should  drive  up  but  Aunt  Jerusha.  She  and  Bessie 
had  never  met  before,  but  the  mysterious  laws  of  affinity, 
that  pay  no  regard  to  outward  circumstances  or  expec- 
tations, brought  them  at  once  into  the  warmest  sympa- 
thy. Jill  had  provided  extremely  pretty  china  for  her 
table,  and  for  Bessie's  sake  had  brought  out  certain  rare 
pieces  not  intended  for  every-day  use.  It  was  contrary 
to  her  rule  to  make  any  difference  between  "  every-day  " 


and  "company  days."  "Nothing  is  too  good  for  Jack," 
was  the  basis  of  her  argument.  The  one  exception  was 
china.  But  B^sie  was  absolutely  indifibrent  to  the 
frail  and  costly  potter}'.  She  was  intent  on  learning  do- 
mestic wisdom  from  Aunt  Jenu^ha,  and  insisted  upon 
writing  in  her  note-book  the  recipes  for  everything  she 
ate  and  recording  the  rules  for  carrying  on  wliatever 
household  matters  chanced  to  be  mentioned,  from  wax- 
ing floors  to  canning  tomatoes.  Jack  strove  to  enliven 
the  conversation  by  throwing  in  elaborate  remarks  upon 
the  true  sphere  of  women,  the  uncertainty  of  matrimo- 
nial ventures  and  the  deceitfulness  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. Jill  meanwhile  prese^rved  her  equanimity  upon  all 
points  relating  to  her  house.  She  admitted  the  force  of 
Aunt  Jerusha's  suggestion  that  a  portion  of  the  long  serv- 
ing-table in  the  kitchen  should  be  moveable  and  a  door 
made  from  kitchen  to  china-closet,  to  be  kept  locked,  as 
a  rule,  but  available  in  an  emergency,  when  one  or 
both  servants  were  sick  or  discharged ;  she  appreciated 
her  advice  to  form  the  habit  of  washing  the  silver  and 
fine  glasses  with  her  own  hands  before  leaving  the 
table  ;  she  was  able  to  repeat  her  favorite  recipes 
correctly  ;  she  carved  gracefully,  as  a  lady  ought,  and 
gave  due  attention  to  her  guests.  Beyond  these  duties* 
she  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  Bessie,  and  what  new  mischief  Jack  was  in- 
cubating were  puzzles  she  could  neither  solve  nor 
dismiss. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences,  not  lialf  as  rare  as  they 
seem,  at  four  o'clock  the  same  day  Aunt  and  Uncle 
Melville  appeared  upon  the  scene.  They  were  spending 
a  short  time  at  a  summer  hotel  in  the  vicinity,  and  Jill 
persuaded  them  to  stay  for  tea,  sending  their  carriage 
back  for  Cousin  George  and  his  wife,  who  were  at  the 
same  place.  She  also  invited  her  father  and  mother  to 
improve  the  opportunity  to  make  a  small  family  gather- 
ing.    "  I  suppose  you  know  Jim  is  coming  over  this 
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evening,"  said  Jack.  *'  Don't  you  think  he  had  better 
bring  Uncle  Harry  along  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  Jim  was  coining,  but  he  is  always 
welcome,  and  Uncle  Harry,  too.  Your  father  and 
mother,  of  course,  if  they  are  able  to  come  out  this 
evening." 

*'0h,  ihey  are  coming,  anyway,"  Jack  began  and 
stopped  suddenly.  ''That  is,  I  mean,  certainly  they 
will  be  delighted,  if  you  send  for  them." 

Jill  was  more  puzzled  than  ever,  but  they  all  came. 

"  Kow,  you  will  please  consider  yourselves  a  *  board 
of  visitors,'  "  said  she,  as  they  sat  at  the  table  after  tea, 
"authorized  to  inspect  this  institution  and  report  your 
impressions." 

*'  Remembering  that  Jill  is  the  warden  and  I  am  the 
prisoner,"  said  Jack. 

"But  you  must  conduct  us  to  the  cells,"  said  her 
father,  rising,  "and  tell  us  what  to  admire." 

Jill  accordingly  began  at  the  beginning.  She  showed 
them  the  light  vestibule,  with  a  closet  at  one  side  for 
umbrellas  and  overshoes,  and  a  seat  at  the  other ;  the 
central  liall  that  would  be  used  as  a  common  reception- 
room,  and,  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  would  be- 
come a  part  of  one  large  apartment — the  entire  first 
floor  of  the  main  house  ;  the  staircase  witK  the  stained- 
glass  windows  climbing  the  side ;  the  toilet-room  from 
the  garden  entrance  and  the  elevator  reaching  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic.  She  showed  them  the  family 
suite  of  rooms ;  her  own  in  the  southeast  comer,  with 
the  dressing-room  and  adjoining  chambei:  toward  the 
west,  and  Jack's  room  over  the  front  hall,  with  the  lai-ge 
guest-room  above  the  dining-room.  She  urged  them  to 
count  the  cloBets  and  notice  their  ample  size  ;  referred 
with  pride  to  the  servants'  rooms,  and  explained  how 
there  was  space  in  the  roof  for  two  chambers  and  a  bil- 
liard-room, if  they  should  ever  want  them. 


Then  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  make  their 
reports. 

"It's  too  large,"  said  Bessie. 

"  It  isn't  small  enough,'.'  said  Jim. 

"  The  third  floor  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  billiard- 
table,"  remarked  Uncle  Melville,  sententiously.  "It  is 
too  remote  for  such  a  social  pastime ;  too  difficult  of  ac- 
cess; too — too — er — " 

"The  house  looks  smaller  than  it  is,"  said  Aunt  Mel- 
ville, "which  I  consider  a  serious  defect.  It  ought  to 
look  larger ;  it  should  have  a  tower,  and  the  front  door 
should  be  toward  the  street." 

"Your  chambers  are  excellent,"  said  Uncle  Harry. 
"The  personality  of  human  beings  should  be  respected. 
The  chief  object  of  home  is  to  give  to  each  individual  a 
chance  for  unfettered  development.  Every  soul  is  a 
genius  at  times — always,  in  sleep — and  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  isolation.     I  commend  the  family  suite." 

"  A  nobby  house,"  said  Cousin  George. 

"  I  like  our  own  better,"  said  his  wife,  aoUo  voce^  which 
was  a  worthy  sentiment  and  should  have  been  openly 
expressed.  Fondness  for  our  own  is  the  chief  of  do- 
mestic virtues. 

"  Is  it  paid  for  ?"  inquired  Jack's  father.  To  which 
Jack  replied  : 

''  It  is  ;  and  the  house  that  I  built  is  sold  to  the  most 
stylish  people  you  ever  saw.  They  paid  me  more  than 
this  cost,  but  I  wouldn't  swap  with  them  for  a  thousand 
dollars  to  boot."  * 

"  Xo ;  neither  would  they  change  with  us  for  two 
thousand." 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  door-bell  rang  and 
the  rector  and  his  wife  were  announced.  Before  Jill 
could  realize  what  was  taking  place  she  found  hei-self 
an  amazed  and  helpless  spectator  in  her  own  house,  for 
Jim  and  Bessie  stood  side  by  side  under  the  curtains 
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leading  to  the  library,  and  the  rector  was  reading  the 
solemn  marriage  service.     By  way  of  calming  her  ex- 
citement Jack  found  a  chance  to  whisper  to  Jill, 
"  They  have  been  engaged  six  months." 
"  You  unnatural  husband  I  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 
*'  Didn't  know  it  myself  till  this  afternoon." 
There  was  no  time  for  further  explanations,  for  the 
good  rector  was  saying :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  building  and  cherishing  a  consecrated  home  is 
the  noblest  work  we  can  do  on  earth.     From  such  acts 
spring  all  public  and  private  excellence,  all  patriotic  vir- 
tues, all  noble  charities  and  philanthropies,  all  worthy 
service  of  God  and  man.    Whether  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  in  all  tinies  and  in  all  places,  domestic  life,  in  its 
purity  and  strength,  is  the  safeguard  of  individuals  and 
the  bulwark  of  nations.     And  when,  in  after  years. 


other  solemn  sacraments  shall  be  performed  beneath 
this  rooff  mn;y  it  still  be  found  a  sacred  temple  of  peace 
and  love  I" 

Bessie  and  Jim  kept  house  in  two  chambers  until  a 
cottage  of  four  rooms,  with  an  attic  and  wood-shed,  was 
finished,  which  happened  before  cold  weather.  Her 
wedding  present  from  Jack  was  an  express  wagon  full 
of  obsolete  household  utensils.  She  had  learned  to  make 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  nothing  was  more  acceptable 
than  such  a  load  of  dry  kindling  wood. 

The  house  that  Jill  built  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Jim's  cost  less  than  one  thousand.  Bessie  declares 
that  the  smaller  the  house  the  greater  the  happiness  it 
contains.  She  may  be  right,  but  Jill  denies  it,  and  it  is 
never  safe  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  special 
cases.  E.  C.  Gakdnkb. 

[thb  bnd.] 


MY  PANSY. 


Modestly  shy,  keeping  near  Mother  earth. 
Close  to  the  soil  that  gave  to  her  birth, 
Sweetly  upturns  the  fair  little  face 
Of  my  pansy. 

Never  a  tear,  nor  ever  a  frown 
Takes  from  her  cheek  its  exquisite  down — 
Ah  !  what  is  so  cheerful  in  all  the  world  wide 
As  my  pansy  ? 

Modesty,  constancy,  beauty  and  grace, 
Happiness^  tenderness  glow  in  the  face 
And  dwell  in  the  heart  and  the  soul 
Of  my  pansy. 


Oh,  i$  there  in  life  no  one  who  can  be 

So  pare  and  so  perfect,  so  true  unto  me. 

So  lovely,  so  trustful ,  m>  happy  of  heart 

Aa  my  paui*y  ? 

W.    N.   UUfHA^, 


By  ALBION  W.  TOTTBOEE, 


Author  of  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  "Pigs  and  Thistles,"  "Bricks  Without  Straw."  *'John   Eax,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
"for  the  glory  of  god." 

"  '  For  the  glory  of  God — for  the  glorj  of  God ' — I  de- 
clare, Captain,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  of  it  when  you 
tirst  brought  me  that  will,  but,  as  there  wasn't  any  op- 
position— that  is,  no  cavexU  filed,  though  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  of  one— I  didn't  give  it  much  attention. 
Since  that,  I  've  kind  of  thought  it  a  settled  matter — not 
exactly  res  adjudicata,  you  know,  but  a  question  not  likely 
to  come  up  again,  till  now  this  new  claim  of  the  heirs 
that  Gilman  is  pushing,  and  I  've  had  my  mind  turned 
to  it  again,  and  I  declare.  Captain,  I  'm  more  'n  half 
afraid  on't." 

The  speaker  sat  in  the  library  at  Sturmhold  beside  a 
table  on  which  were  numerous  papers,  while  on  the 
other  side  sat  Merwyn  Hargrove,  his  face  flushed  and 
his  brows  knitted  close  above  angry,  impatient  eyes.  It 
was  at  night,  and  a  shaded  lamp  left  the  two  men  half 
in  shadow,  while  the  papers,  inkstand  and  the  stubby 
hand  of  the  lawyer,  who  held  a  quill  pen  with  the  back 
of  it  downward  while  he  spoke,  were  in  the  circle  of 
white  light  about  its  base.  Just  beside  it,  too,  stood  a 
silver  waiter,  on  which  was  a  decanter,  a  small  pitcher, 
a  sugar-bowl  and  spoons.  A  glass,  half  full  of  liquor, 
stood  at  the  speaker's  right  hand,  while  an  empty  one 
stood  at  Hargrove's  elbow.  The  clock  upon  the  mantel 
struck  a  soft,  mellow  chime  as  the  speaker  paused.  Each 
of  the  listeners  counted  stroke  by  stroke,  mentally  won- 
dering what  would  be  the  result.  It  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  they  had  been  there  since  seven.  Neither  thought 
so  long  a  time  had  passed.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  an 
important  consultation.  The  man  who  had  spoken  was 
Mr.  Matthew  Bartlemy,  the  legal  adviser  of  Merwyn 
Hargrove  in  Carolina.  Mr.  Bartlemy  had  ]>een  the  attor- 
ney of  Colonel  Eighmie,  and  his  devoted  friend  as  well, 
and  had  naturally  been  entrusted  with  Captain  Har- 
grove's af&irs  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

But  there  were  not  lacking  other  reasons  why  one 
charged  with  delicate  and  important  duties  should 
seek  the  aid  of  Matthew  Bartlemy.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  come  up  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
Southern  life  to  the  highSst  pinnacle  in  his  profession. 
The  fact  that  one  of  this  class  rises  at  all  is  evidence 
of  his  unusual  power.  Even  at  the  North,  the  capacity 
to  come  up  through  superincumbent  social  grades  with- 
out the  aid  of  money  or  friends  is  not  regarded  lightly. 
The  man  who  achieves  success  from  nothingness  is 
apt  to  look  back  upon  his  past  with  a  peculiar  compla- 
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ccncy,  and  boast,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  being  a  self- 
made  man.  He  may  be  wrong  to  feel  so.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  a  good  brain  is  not 
often  hampered  with  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition rather  than  given  any  advantage  thereby.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  paucity  of  opportunity  which 
poverty  brings  does  not  favor  that  intensity,  concentra- 
tion and  self-reliance  on  which,  in  the  main,  success  de- 
pends. Many  a  plant  would  have  grown  rugged  and 
strong  on  the  bleak  mountain  side  that,  prisoned  in  a 
hot-house,  is  dwarfed  and  weakened  until  it  falls  a  victim 
to  hordes  of  parasites  who  could  not  have  pierced  its 
bark  in  its  wild  estate.  So  many  a  man,  who  would 
have  grown  strong  and  grand  in  wholesome  poverty  and 
risen  out  of  obscurity  into  eminence  under  the  ceaseles^s 
sting  of  dire  necessity,  fades  into  insignificance  under 
the  influence  of  wealth,  opportunity  and  the  lack  of  an 
unrelenting  need. 

But  if  such  a  career  at  the  North  be  regarded  an 
creditable,  what  shall  be  said  of  it  under  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  South  of  that  day  ?  That  such  instances 
were  not  infrequent  speaks  volumes  for  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  that  unconsidered  class  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Southern  whites — the  "common  liver," 
"  crapper  "  or  *'  poor  white  "  class. 

From  this  class,  unes teemed  and,  in  many  respects, 
undesirable,  lias  been  constantly  repaired  that  vital 
waste  which  slavery  produced  in  the  ruling  or  aristo- 
cratic class.  By  a  principle  of  selection  not  less  certain 
than  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  there  rose  out  of  this  neglected,  ignorant  and 
ofttimes  degraded  class,  year  by  year,  the  strongest, 
bravest  and  toughest — the  best  and  the  worst — into  the 
ranks  of  the  ruling  class,  to  take  the  places  of  tho^o 
whom  luxury,  leisure  and  vice  had  weakened  and  de- 
stroyed. From  this  source  came  the  new  blood  that 
kept  the  old  families  up  to  the  level  of  ability  their 
names  implied.  SoUtude,  nature  and  poverty  were  thi; 
inheritance  of  such.  The  pine  trees  crooned  their  cradle 
songs.  Bocks  and  rivers  were  their  playground  and 
(icadenUa.  They  were  so  near  to  nature  that  they  had 
almost  the  toughness  of  the  savage.  Their  needs  were 
as  simple  as  the  slave's.  The  woods  and  waters  fur- 
nished half  their  subsistence  without  labor.  They  looked 
forward  to  be  to-morrow  as  they  were  yesterday.  For 
their  children  they  asked  no  more  than  they  had  them- 
selves. The  public  school  was  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curi- 
osity and  so  poor  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name.     If 
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knowledge  came  to  such  it  was  by  accident,  or  as 
a  reward  for  a  perseverance  that  of  itself  guaran- 
teed success.  This  life  strengthened,  however,  and 
toughened  its  best  specimens,  while  the  inferior  ones 
shriveled  and  rotted.  Strong-willed,  thick-skinned, 
tough-fibred  men  came  out  of  this  class  and  conquered 
places  in  the  aristocracy.  They  mated  with  its  daugh- 
ters. They  won  its  estates  by  industry  sometimes,  not 
unfrequently  by  fraud.  They  won  their  way  by  over- 
matching in  brain  and  power  those  that  boasted  of 
hereditary  gifts,  and  took  their  places  in  the  caste  they 
had  conquered.  It  was  by  this  means  that  new  fe-mi- 
lies  grew  and  old  ones  were  kept  alive  at  the  South.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  individuals  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  Southern  affairs,  who  dominate  its  political  life, 
are  very  rarely  the  blue-bloods  which  the  sycophants  of 
the  North  conceive  them  to  be.  One  needs  only  to  run 
through  the  list  of  Southern  statesmen,  present  or  past, 
to  discover  the  fiwt  that  their  marvelous  strength,  indi- 
viduality and  energy,  is  due,  not  to  their  old  families  and 
aristocratic  descent,  but  to  the  nameless  herd  whose  very 
memory  is  spumed  by  the  leader  whom  the  same  hard- 
ships have  toughened  for  conflict.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  Northern  man  is  apt  to  boast  of  having  overcome 
poverty,  while  the  Southern  man  extols  the  wealth  and 
social  rank  of  his  kindred,  it  hardly  matters  how  re- 
mote. The  Northern  man  who  rises  exults  in  his  victory. 
The  Southern  man  is  often  humiliated  by  the  memory 
of  really  humble  origin.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  at  the 
South  a  strong  man  who  is,  on  both  sides  of  his  family, 
two  removes  fVom  that  peculiar  substratum  which  is  the 
really  distinctive  feature  of  Southern  life,  and  on  the 
elevation  of  which  the  future  of  the  South  must  depend. 
What  called  itself  aristocracy  wa«  a  pleasant  thing.  It 
had  its  uses  in  the  past,  no  doubt.  Indeed,  it  has  a  use 
in  the  present — it  is  the  dead  trunk,  smitten  by  the  fiery 
bolt,  but  yet  erect,  about  which  the  living  vine  of  the 
scorned  and  unconsidered  lower  class  will  cling  and 
climb. 

The  ancient  aristocracy  will  serve  as  the  mould  in 
which  the  manhood  of  the  South  will  in  a  measure  be 
shaped,  but  it  is  in  the  undertow  that  its  strength,  its 
enterprise  and  its  destiny  must  be  sought.  From  this 
class,  even  in  the  past,  have  come  its  best  and  strongest. 
Jackson,  whose  birth  is  still  a  mystery,  against  whom 
stands  yet  the  record  of  the  hostel  that  he  left  without 
paying  hi^  bill,  came  out  of  this  class.  A  President  of 
questionable  parentage,  who  learned  the  rudiments  after 
his  marriage ;  a  Senator  whose  first  shoes  were  worn 
when,  according  to  tradition,  he  fiddled  at  his  mother^s 
first  marriage ;  governors  and  judges  and  generals  by 
the  score,  whose  names  are  accounted  of  the  proudest 
among  the  living  and  the  dead,  derived  from  this  class, 
which  they  have  too  oft^en  maide  haste  to  disown  and 
contemn,  the  strength  that  gave  success.  So,  while 
the  strongest  of  thpse  below  conquered  their  places  in 
the  rank  above  they  were  in  turn  overcome  by  the 
caste  to  which  they  aspired,  which,  as  a  condition  of 
recognition  and  acceptance,  demanded  that  the  fact  be 
forgotten.  So  the  aristocracy  preserved  itself  and  yet 
renewed  its  strength  by  constant  accessions  from  the 
ranks  below.  The  gradations  in  society  were  preserved 
with  a  distinctness  impossible  at  the  North.  The  poor 
white  remained  poor.  The  aristocrat  still  boasted  of 
his  proud  descent.  They  kept  the  pride  of  the  great 
fiunUies  alive,  and  the  son  whose  sire  was  of  humble 
origin  flaunted  his  mother^s  family  crest.  Even  the 
bar-sinister  was  not  always  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  pride  of  descent,  and  instances  are  to  be  found 
of  great  men  who  have  sunk  the  pride  of  self-achieve- 


ment to  boast  the  unsanctioned  kinship  of  a  great 
name. 

Ah  I  do  not  sneer,  good  Puritan.  The  results  of  this 
social  system  are  not  lightly  to  be  condemned.  While 
the  system  which  you  deem  incomparable  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  crush  out  individuality,  to  ftunish  a 
Procrustean  bed  for  all,  this  has  developed  the  reverse. 
Before  ycm  boast  of  material  results  you  must  remember 
that  you  have  taken  the  choicest  blood  of  the  world  to 
repair  the  waste  of  life  your  follies  have  entailed.  Halt 
a  million  lives  a  year  have  brought  fresh  blood  to  ii^ject 
into  your  veins.  You  have  been  the  Canaan  of  the 
world's  hope — the  highway  of  its  aspiration.  Europe's 
life,  from  the  frozen  ocean  to  the  steaming  sea,  has 
mingled  with  your  life.  Good  and  bad  have  come  alike. 
The  evil  have  come  to  ravish  as  well  as  the  good  law- 
fully to  enjoy.  But  all  have  brought  strength  and  kindly 
nature  has  chastened  the  evil  with  her  amenities,  and 
developed  the  good  with  healthful  antagonism  and  abun- 
dant reward.  Babel  has  been  builded  at  every  four 
comers.  Every  churchyard  is  polyglotic.  Who  are 
you,  and  whence  ?  How  many  peoples  mingle  in  your 
veins  ?  How  many  ancestral  languages  make  up  your 
speech  ?  You  have  wrought  wonders  on  the  fece  of  the 
earth.  Is  all  that  you  have  done  good  ?  Can  you  forecast 
a  cloudless  future  ?  You  claim  to  be  the  perfection  of  the 
American  idea — to  be  yourself  American.     Is  it  true? 

With  the  South  how  different  have  been  the  conditions ! 
Her  people  are  all  the  children  of  those  who  dwelt 
within  her  lines  when  the  Revolution  ended.  The 
world  has  run  past  her  borders.  Her  children  have 
poured  out  of  her  limits,  but  none  have  returned.  She 
has  peopled  her  own  West  and  flowed  over  into  your 
Northwest.  You  have  builded  factories  and  cities  and 
marts.  She  has  grown  men.  She  has  given  of  her  life 
by  millions  to  make  your  life-blood  richer.  You  have 
grown  too  rich  to  raise  children  ;  her  homes  are  swarm- 
ing with  them.  Our  system  may  be  better,  but  neither 
is  bad.  Perhaps  the  best  may  lie  somewhere  between. 
At  least,  O,  boastful  Northman,  remember  this:  what 
thou  hast  achieved  has  been  with  the  world's  help. 
What  the  South  has  done  she  has  done  alone — because 
she  willed  to  be  alone,  no  doubt,  but  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains. The  world  has  not  come  into  her  life.  The 
English  stocks  that  settled  on  her  eastern  coast  have 
filled  her  borders  and  overflowed  them,  too.  There  is 
little  admixture.  The  immigrant  has  been  excluded  ; 
the  African  is  afar  off"  across  the  abyss  of  darkness. 
The  one  life  has  grown  out  of  itself;  the  other  has 
sucked  the  veins  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Matthew  Bartlemy  was  of  the  stock  of  common 
livers.  His  father  had  been  an  overseer  ;  his  grandfather 
a  ''crapper" — good,  honest  people,  as  are  the  most  of 
their  class.  They  ate  and  drank  with  content.  For 
them  there  was  no  morrow  that  gave  promise  of  more 
than  to-day,  and  little  fear  of  any  that  should  be  worse. 
The  place  of  the  rich  and  favored  was  too  high  for  them 
to  aspire  to,  and  below  them  was  only  the  slave,  who 
was  separated  from  them  a  world-wide  distance  by  his 
color.  They  were  poor.  They  did  not  feel  it  deeply. 
Their  people  had  always  been  poor.  They  expected 
nothing  else  for  their  children.  They  were  poor  but 
honest  and — white.  Of  these  two  things  they  were 
justly  proud,  and  of  these  alone.  There  was  nothing 
else  in  their  past,  present  or  ftiture,  so  far  as  they  could 
foresee  it,  to  justify  pride. 

They  were  coarse,  rough  people ;  hardened  by  gene- 
rations of  want.  Tliey  did  not  murmur.  They  were  as 
well  off*  as  their  neighbors.  The  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
rich  did  not  gall  them.     They  were  only  poor  folks ;  ex- 
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pected  t<)  be  treated  as  8uch ;  had  no  idea  of  being  any- 
thing else,  and  had  no  quarrel  with  fate  over  what  they 
deemed  inevitable  and  irremediable. 

Some  of  these  attributen  the  good  people  had  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendant.  He  was  neither  sensitive 
nor  retiring ;  and  he  was  ambitious.  He  could  not  see 
why  others  should  have  what  he  did  not  possess.  He 
was  not  especially  desirous  of  fame,  but  wealth,  success, 
power,  he  coveted  with  an  unquenchable  desire.  What- 
ever lay  between  him  and  these  he  early  determined  to 
overcome.  He  was  not  scrupulous.  What  others  hesi- 
tated to  do  he  performed  with  alacrity  if  it  promoted 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  By  stubborn  persistence  he 
gained  an  education.  An  old  field  school,  the  kindness 
of  a  clergyman  to  whom  even  the  pittance  he  could  pay 
was  an  object,  and  the  place  of  a  beneficiary  at  college, 
together  with  his  indomitable  energy  and  tireless  appli- 
cation, put  him  on  a  level,  in  acquirement,  with  the 
most  fevored.  He  had  brain.  Everybody  had  learned 
that  before  he  graduated.  He  was  not  brilliant,  but  he 
was  solid.  He  did  not  know  everything,  but  what  he 
once  learned  he  knew  forever.  What  he  needed  to  know 
he  was  sure  to  find  out.  For  what  he  did  not  need  he 
had  no  care.  He  chose  the  law ;  gave  himself  to  his 
client ;  was  faithful,  tireless,  shrewd  and  hard.  He  had 
few  intimates ;  avoided  politics  ;  served  his  profession 
and  made  it  serve  him.  Before  he  had  reached  middle 
life  he  had  the  leading  practice  in  his  circuit,  and  was 
known  and  feared  as  an  opponent  even  in  the  capital  of 
the  State.  Now,  in  the  fullness  of  his  years,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  the  aspirations  of  his  youth 
more  than  fulfilled — the  lord  of  many  a  plantation,  the 
owner  of  hundreds  of  slaves.  He  had  steadily  put  aside 
the  honors  of  his  profession,  and  gathered  only  with 
untiring  zeal  its  material  advantages. 

The  habits  of  his  life  were  so  strong  upon  him  that 
he  BtiU  labored  as  assiduously  as  when  spurred  by  ne- 
cessity. Colonel  Eighmie  had  been  his  patron  in  his 
early  days,  and  he  never  forgot  a  service  rendered  to 
himself.  Merwyn  Hargrove,  thus  commended  to  his  at- 
tention, had  further  commended  himself  by  being  a  very 
profitable  client.  Matthew  Bartlemy  had  served  him 
foithfUlly,  and  never  dreamed  of  relaxing  his  watch 
over  the  interests  that  had  been  committed  to  his  care. 
He  would  not  have  scrupled  to  demand  half  the  estate 
for  an  emergent  service,  but,  having  undertaken  that 
service,  he  would  not  for  a  thousand  times  that  amount 
have  fisdled  in  any  duty  attaching  to  the  relation  he  had 
assumed.  He  gave  to  the  afiairs  of  every  client  not  only 
reasonable  care  but  the  utmost  diligence.  Ab  a  man,  he 
was  not  altogether  admirable.  As  an  agent,  he  was  the . 
perfection  of  vigilance,  sagacity  and  fidelity.  As  Mat- 
thew Bartlemy,  he  was  feared,  hated,  and  sometimes 
loathed.  As  M.  Bartlemy,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law,  he 
was  trusted  by  his  clients,  feared  by  his  opponents  and 
envied  by  the  entire  bar  of  his  state. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  really  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  will  ?"  said  Hargrove, 
taking  a  paper  between  his  thumb  and  finger  and  hold- 
ing it  toward  the  lawyer. 

•"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Gilman  has  been  feeling  round 
on  this  matter  a  right  smart  while,  and  now  he  has  got 
all  the  collateral  heirs  to  agree  and  is  going  to  bring  suit 
for  them  to  the  Fall  Term.  There  ain't  any  doubt 
about  that.  Now,  Gilman  isn't  the  sort  of  a  man  that 
stakes  on  a  play  he  don't  think  has  a  fair  chance  of  win- 
ning, and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  I  am  hardly  the  man 
he  'd  try  to  bluff"  on  a  weak  hand.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  Matthew  Bartlemy,  it 's  pretty  well  settled 
*Hat  he  don't  scare  easy." 


The  short,  erect  figure  that  sat  opposite  Merwjrn  Har- 
grove just  moved  as  a  low  chuckle  escaped  his  lips.  The 
small  gray  eyes  peered  keenly  over  the  gold-bowed 
glasses  on  his  nose  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  round 
solid  forehead  that  rose  like  a  dome  springing  firom  the 
red  face  and  gray,  furzy  brows  below.  The  trim  old 
man,  whose  head  almost  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  mas- 
sive shoulders,  so  short  and  stout  was  the  neck  that  up- 
held it,  was  the  very  embodiment  of  courage.  Har- 
grove laughed,  despite  his  evident  vexation,  at  the  grim 
humor  of  the  old  man's  allusion  to  his  well-earned  repu- 
tation. Bartlemy  laid  down  his  pen,  emptied  his  glass, 
and,  turning  toward  his  auditor  a  little  more  squarely, 
raised  a  silver-headed  cane  that  had  rested  against  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  crossed  his  hands  upon  it,  and,  still 
sitting  bolt  upright,  continued  : 

"Now,  Gilman  thinks  he  can  overthrow  that  will, 
but  he  isn't  sure  about  some  things.  If  he  'd  been  en- 
tirely sure  he  wouldn't  ever  have  come  to  me  with  a 
proposition  of  compromise.  He  would  have  brought 
suit  and  waited  for  me  to  go  to  him.  He  ain't  in  any 
hurry.  He  knows  you  're  good ;  biit  there's  something 
in  the  way.  I  know  him  so  well  that  I  can  tell  his  state 
of  mind  almost  as  quick  as  he  can  himself.  He  thinks 
he  sees  his  way  through  that  will.  Captain  Hargrove. 
There  ain't  any  other  way  to  his  end.  If  that  will  Lb 
good  the  collateral  heirs  of  Greorge  Eighmie  have  no 
more  claim  to  his  estate  than  the  King  of  Timbuctoo — 
not  a  bit." 

The  old  man  stamped  the  fioor  with  his  cane,  raised 
his  glasses  to  his  forehead  and  leaned  forward  with 
flushed  face  and  burning  eyes  as  he  uttered  this  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  had  arrived. 

"  But  why  ?"  queried  Hargrove.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  Greorge's  will,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Bartlemy.  "It  has  every  ele- 
ment of  a  valid  holographic  will,  which  was  duly  as- 
certained when  it  was  admitted  to  probate.  Besides, 
that  question  cannot  be  raised  by  these  heirs.  Every 
one  of  them  had  due  notice,  and  that  question  is  de- 
cided." 

"  What,  then,  can  be  their  ground  of  action  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  set  myself  to  find  out.  Ab  I 
said,  I  know  Gilman.  There's  just  this  difierence  be- 
tween him  and  me  :  he  ain't  afraid  of  anything  he  can 
see,  and  I  am  not  troubled  about  anything  I  can't  see. 
So  I  set  out  to  find  first  what  sort  of  a  hole  the  danmed 
rascal  had  found  in  that  will  to  make  him  think  he  could 
drive  a  cart  and  oxen  through  it ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  what  there  was  behind  it  to  secure  him  after  he 
got  through;  and  I've  found  out  both,  Captain  Har- 
grove !" 

"You  have?" 

"  I  have.  The  hole  he's  found  in  the  will — or  thinks 
he's  found — is  that  piece  of  sentimental  foolishness, '  for 
the  glory  of  God.'  " 

"  What  ?"  inquired  Hargrove  in  surprise. 

"  'For  the  glory  of  God,'  sir,  '  for  the  glory  of  God  f 
that's  it.  If  ever  Gilman  or  any  one  else  gets  past  tliat 
will,  that's  just  where  he  '11  drive  through." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  can  affect  it." 

"  That 's  just  wliat  the  idiot  thought  who  wrote  it. 
Confound  the  fool,  if  he  had  just  let  me  draw  it,  there  'd 
never  been  any  such  chance.  Religion  hasn't  any  place 
in  a  will  anyhow,  and  I  shouldn't  have  wasted  any  in 
that  way." 

"I  presume  not,"  said  Hargrove,  with  a  smile 
"though  I  cannot  see  what  harm  George's  weak  at- 
tempt at  piety  can  do." 

"  That 's  it— that 's  just  it.     The  man  was  a  coward. 
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He  hadn't  pluck  enough  to  do  what  he  wanted  done 
himself,  and  so  naturally  distrusted  you." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  said  the  other. 

'*  You  don't  see  it  ?  Why,  he  had  some  sort  of  an  un- 
derstanding with  you,  and  so  made  you  his  heir,  with  a 
secret  trust  that  you  should  do  some  particular  thing 
with  his  estate,  didn't  he  ?" 

''  Yes,"  responded  Hargrove.  "  He  had  talked  with 
me  very  freely  of  what  he  wished  done,  and  I  had  pro- 
mised him  repeatedly  that,  if  he  left  it  to  me,  I  would 
not  take  a  cent  of  it  for  myself,  but  would—" 

*' There,  there,"  interrupted  Bartlemy,  striking  his 
cane  on  the  floor  and  stamping  so  as  effectually  to  drown 
the  other's  words,  "  haven't  I  told  you  a  hundred  times 
that  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  that  ?  A 
secret  trust  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  and  especially  must 
not  be  inferable  from  the  terms  of  a  bequest.  Now,  if 
he  'd  been  the  kind  of  man  you  are,  Captain,  he  'd  have 
trusted  you  without  any  doubt  to  do  just  as  you  had 
promised." 

"Why,  so  he  did,  Mr.  Bartlemy,"  interposed  Har- 
grove. 

'*  Did,  eh  ?  Then  what  did  he  put  in  that  confounded 
'  glory  of  God '  clause  for  V" 

"  Why  to  remind  me  of  my  promise,  I  suppose,"  said 
Hargrove. 

'*  That's  it — that's  just  it  1"  said  Bartlemy,  springing 
from  his  chair,  and  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
floor.  "  He  thought  he  must  prick  up  your  conscience  by 
what  he  thought  was  a  hint  that  you  alone  would  under- 
stand. The  infernal  fool !  That 's  always  the  way  with 
a  man  that  hasn't  pluck  enough  to  get  a  lawyer  to  draw 
his  will,  but  sneaks  off  alone  and  writes  it  himself,  and 
leaves  a  court  to  find  out  whether  it  is  legal  or  not." 

*'  Still,"  said  Hargrove,  "  I  do  not  see  how  this  hint, 
as  you  call  it,  can  affect  the  validity  of  his  will." 

*'I  don't  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bartlemy,  "but  it 
may.  It  depends  entirely  on  whether  a  court  holds  it 
to  be  a  hint,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  a  hint  they  think 
it  is." 

"  Don't  almost  all  wills  have  a  similar  clause, '  In  the 
name  of  God,  Amen,'  or  something  of  the  sort  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  if  we  can  only  make  the  court  believe 
that  this  is  a  sort  of  amen  clause,  or  a  mere  pious  ejacu- 
lation, it  will  be  all  right.  But  that 's  the  trouble. 
Scholar  as  he  was,  George  Eighmie  wasn't  over-inclined 
to  piety.  He  wasn't  so  desperately  given  to  religious 
exhortation  and  you  weren't  so  badly  in  need  of  it,  es- 
pecially from  him,  that  he  would  be  very  likely  to  send 
you  a  sermon  in  so  short  a  will  as  that.  Here,  let  me 
read  it." 

The  old  man  caught  the  paper  from  Hargrove's  hand, 
thrust  it  down  into  the  circle  of  light  near  the  lamp, 
worked  his  eyebrows  up  and  down  with  a  quick  twitch- 
ing movement  that  brought  his  eye-glasses  down  upon 
his  nose,  and  read  : 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  real  and  personal  property 
of  which  I  may  die  seized  and  possessed,  and  all  my  ne- 
groes— " 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  the  old  man,  gesticulating 
with  the  head  of  his  cane  in  his  left  hand.  "  He  might 
have  left  out  'real'  and  'personal,'  but  they  do  no 
harm ;  and,  having  used  them,  it  was  well  enough  to 
mention  '  negroes '  particularly,  too,  for  they  are  hardly 
one  or  the  other — a  sort  of  'chattel-real,'  the  courts 
have  sometimes  called  them. "    Then  he  read  on : 

— "to  my  half-brother,  Captain  Merwyn  Hargrove," 

"  If  the  fool  had  only  stopped  there  I  should  not  have 
been  coming  up  here  on  any  trumped-up  story  about 


seeing  a  New  York  docter,  especially  as  I  haven't  had 
any  call  for  a  doctor  at  home  in  sixty  odd  years.  Now 
here 's  the  trouble  :" 

— "  to  hold  and  use  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science and  for  the  glory  of  God." 

"There  it  is,  just  as  plain  as  black  and  white  can 
make  it,  that  he  meant  to  constitute  you  his  trustee  and 
not  his  heir.  At  least  it  seems  so  to  me,  and  I  %m 
afraid  will  appear  so  to  the  court." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  Wliat  of  it  ?  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  if  tliat  is  admitted,  the  court  will  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  trust  it  was,  and  whether  it  was  a 
lawful  one  or  not." 

"  Hasn't  a  man  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  as 
he  chooses  ?" 

"  We  sometimes  say  so,  Captain,  but  it  isn't  true — 
not  by  a  great  deal  Let  us  suppose  now  that  this  trust 
your  brother  hinted  at  was  that  you  should  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  estate  to  build  a  school  or  a  college,  or  any 
similar  charity."    Then  it  would  be  all  right." 

"The  purpose  was  certainly  a  charitable  one,"  said 
Hargrove. 

"  Tut,  tut  I  I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  was.  Re- 
member that.  But  now  let  us  suppose  again  that  it  was 
given  to  you  in  order  that  you  might  take  care  of  that 
woman  he  called  his  wife  and  the  children  he  had  by 
her." 

"Well." 

"  Or  suppose  this  was  only  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  was 
that  you  should  free  his  slaves  and  use  the  estate  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  help  them  make  their  own 
living." 

"That would  be  a  very  reasonable  supposition  from 
what  I  have  done,"  said  Merwyn  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"I'm  afraid  it  would,"  rejoined  Bartlemy,  "and  if 
the  court  should  be  of  that  notion  I  'm  afraid  the  will 
would  be  in  a  bad  way." 

"How  so?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  just  a  few  months  before  Greorge  died 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  declaring  that  slaves 
should  not  be  set  free  by  will.  You  see  it  was  getting 
to  be  a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  hold  niggers  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  get  all  he  could  out  of  them,  and  then, 
just  at  the  last  minute,  set  them  free,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  their  support  or  anything  of  the  kind.  This 
'  free  nigger '  population,  scattered  all  through  the  coun- 
try, is  getting  to  be  a  dangerous  element,  corrupting  the 
slaves,  encouraging  them  to  steal  and  run  away,  and 
really  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  state.  Very  often, 
too,  it  worked  great  injury  to  creditors.  A  man  would 
perhaps  get  trusted  on  the  strength  of  his  slave  pro- 
perty, set  them  all  free,  die,  and  leave  his  creditors  to 
whistle  for  their  money.  Now,  to  cure  this  evil,  the 
Legislature  enacted  that  a  slave  should  only  be  manu- 
mitted by  leave  of  court  and  when  the  owner  was  not 
indebted  to  any  considerable  extent.  Besides  this,  the 
owner  was  required  to  give  bond  for  the  negro's  good 
behavior,  and  to  provide  for  his  support  and  keep  him 
off  the  county.  This  didn't  quite  meet  the  evil,  and  so 
they  cut  off  testamentary  manumission  in  express 
terms." 

"But  that  is  not  this  case,  even  according  to  your 
supposition." 

"Not  exactly ;  but  you  see  I  am  afVaid  the  principle 
of  the  law  that  don't  allow  a  man  to  do  indirectly  what 
he  is  forbidden  to  do  directly  may  come  in.  If  he  could 
not  set  his  niggers  free  by  will,  could  he  by  will  make 
you  his  agent  to  do  it  for  him  ?    Honestly,  Captain,  I 
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donH  believe  he  could.  So,  if  the  court  should  think  it 
showed  a  trust,  and  should  infer  that  it  was  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  a  trust,  I  ^m  of  the  notion  that  the  collate- 
rals would  recover. " 

*'Yes,  yes,"  said  Hargrove,  rising  and  walking 
thoughtfully  across  the  room,  '*and  what  about  the 
woman  ?" 

"  That  '8  the  very  question  I  came  here  to  ask  you," 
rejoined  the  lawyer.  '*  I  want  to  know  all  that  is  known 
about  that  woman  Lida  ;  and  I  want  to  see  every  scrap 
of  paper  you  've  got  or  can  lay  hands  on  that  in  any  way 
relates  to  her.  I  'm  satisfied  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
she  's  the  stumbling-block  that  is  in  Oilman's  way.  It 
isn't  in  the  will,  I  'm  sure ;  and  after  that 's  past  I 
can't  see  anything  but  this  woman  and  her  children  to 
make  him  shy.  You  see,  if  the  will  is  set  aside,  the  es- 
tate goes  to  the  heirs-at-law,  and  the  next  question  to  be 
decided  is — '  Who  are  the  right  heirs  of  George  Eigh- 
mie  '  ?" 

NoTB. — ^The  chroDologic&l  sequence  of  leglslatioD  and  decteton 


upon  the  points  embraced  in  this  chapter  It  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed to  preserve.  In  most  of  the  Slave  States  a  part  of  this  legis- 
lation was  of  much  earlier  date  than  that  given  In  the  story, 
whUe  the  remainder  was  a  few  years  lateri  In  nearly  all  of 
them,  however,  these  laws  were  enacted.  Indeed,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  unavoidably  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  in- 
stitution. To  one  accustomed  to  regard  the  slave  as  a  man  they 
seem  harsh  and  cruel ;  to  one  acx^ustomed  to  regard  him  as  prop- 
erty they  appear  only  reasonable  requirements  to  prevent  fraud 
and  avoid  the  growth  of  a  population,  of  necessity  dangerous  to 
property,  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion  and  a  natural 
inclination  to  escape  from  the  restrictions  of  another's  will. 
Generally,  the  owner  of  slaves  could  manumit  by  will,  if  the  will 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  persons  thus  f^-eed  fh>m  the 
State.  Even  this  was  not,  however,  permitted  in  some  States 
toward  the  last  years  of  the  existence  of  the  institution.  The 
condition  that  invalidated  the  wiU  of  George  Eighmie  is  copied 
from  a  reported  case  in  a  Southern  Supreme  Court.  It  sounds 
queerly  to  unaccustomed  ears,  but  is  unquestionably  good  law 
under  the  conditions  which  slavery  imposed.  The  increaae  of 
the  free  negro  population  being  counted  against  public  policy, 
and  the  slave  himself  not  having  any  rig^t  to  be  considered,  the 
conclusion  was  logical  and  Just. 

[to  bb  oohtikuxd.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

When  a  man  is  dying,  or  just  dead,  it  often  seems, 
to  those  interested  in  the  matter,  that  he  is  taken  off 
prematurely  ;  that  he  leaves  his  life  incompleted  ;  that 
his  usefulness  was  not  at  an  end ;  that  he  and  those 
who  were  bound  to  him  would  have  been  the  better  had 
he  survived.  Death  seems  like  a  violence,  a  robbery,  a 
wrong ;  and  all  the  more  wrongful  a  robbery,  because 
we  are  powerless  to  resist  it  or  to  punish  it.  The  mother 
who  mourns  her  infant,  the  lover  who  looks  on  the  dead 
fiice  of  his  mistress,  the  child  who  feels  a  dim  horror  at 
the  unresponsive  coldness  of  the  hand  whose  every  touch 
was  love,  the  friend  who  sees  the  horizon  of  his  own  life 
darken  and  his  pathway  narrow  at  the  grave  of  his 
ftiend — to  these  it  seems  that  an  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  them,  the  traces  of  which  no  compensation 
can  remove. 

And  yet,  as  the  mind  moves  forward  through  the  suc- 
cession of  moods  and  events  that  is  called  time,  how 
speedily  this  wound  of  loss  is  healed  I  Not  those  who 
nurse  their  grief  the  longest  are  always  the  ones  who 
loved  most  generously  and  whole-heartedly.  Often  there 
is  more  love  of  self  than  love  of  the  departed  in  those 
who  refuse  to  be  comforted.  By-and-by,  as  we  journey 
on  along  the  road  of  mortal  existence,  meeting  at  every 
step  fresh  scenery  and  new  thoughts  and  demands  for 
action,  and  knowing  that  for  us  there  is  no  retreating, 
no  pausing  even ;  only,  at  most,  a  profitless  glance  back- 
ward at  scenes  and  occurrences  whose  sole  reality  now 
is  in  the  growth  or  decay  which  they  have  wrought  in 
our  own  souls ;  by-and-by  we  begin  to  discover  that  the 
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dead  have  not  been  left  behind ;  that,  in  such  measure 
as  we  truly  loved  them,  in  that  measure  are  they  with 
us  still,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  us,  or  shining  as 
guides  of  our  forecasting  thoughts,  and  strengthening 
our  hearts  in  dreams  and  secret  musings.  Death,  which 
seemed  so  arbitrary  and  reckless,  is  vindicated  by  our 
wiser  and  calmer  judgment.  The  mortal  life  that  seemed 
cut  short,  is  seen  to  have  lasted  out  its  fitting  span ; 
more  years  would  have  been  more  evil  and  less  good, 
more  weariness  and  less  use.  Suddenness  is  predicable 
only  of  material  things ;  in  the  processes  and  passions 
of  the  spirit  there  is  at  all  times  just  proportion  and 
equable  movement.  It  is  outside  the  domain  of  acci- 
dents and  violence. 

As  regards  Charles  Grantley's  death,  there  was  not, 
it  may  be  surmised,  any  wide  necessity  to  preach  resig- 
nation. His  acquaintances  were  not  many ;  liis  Mends 
few  indeed.  To  the  majority  even  of  those  who  knew 
him,  his  true  name  and  antecedents  were  unknown. 
The  mystery  and  ambiguity  which  had  attached  to  him 
were  scarcely  likely  to  increase  his  popularity ;  and 
probably  the  only  thing  that  could  have  drawn  any- 
thing like  general  attention  to  his  end  was  the  fs^i  of 
its  being  a  murder.  But  murders  and  robberies  were 
not  so  rare  in  the  London  environs  then  as  they  are 
now ;  at  all  events  they  excited  less  remark ;  a  high- 
wayman was  still  a  difficulty  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
belated  travelers  ;  and,  moreover,  men's  minds  had  be- 
come more  or  less  callous  to  the  idea  of  bloodshed  and 
violence,  after  so  many  years  of  wars  and  outrage.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Grantley's  funeral  was  but  thinly  at- 
tended, comprising  few  or  none  beyond  the  indispensa- 
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ble  churchyard  officials  and  the  immediate  personages 
of  the  present  history.  From  the  number  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  must  be  subtracted.  An- 
other funeral  took  place  on  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  an  even  greater  interest ; 
and  yet  he  was  absent  even  firom  that.  The  fact  is,  the 
unfortunate  baronet's  mind  had  received  a  shock  which 
prevented  him  from  clearly  apprehending  the  friU  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  had  caused  it.  The  notion  that 
he  and  his  son  were  enjoying  a  holiday  together,  and 
were  not  to  be  disturbed,  seemed  the  most  inveterate 
of  his  delusions,  as  it  had  been  his  firsL  Possibly  it 
was  not  so  much  positive  mania  in  him  as  the  uncon- 
trollable shrinking  of  his  soul  from  the  horror  of  the 
truth ;  analogous  to  the  instinct  which  makes  us  turn 
away  our  eyes  from  a  too-revolting  spectacle.  Feeling 
that  to  confront  and  realize  the  facts  would  overturn 
his  reason,  he  abandoned  reason  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
it.  But  all  the  while,  in  some  remote  recess  of  his  mind, 
veiled  even  from  himself,  must  have  lurked  the  fatal 
knowledge  which  he  strove  to  escape.  It  was  there,  like 
a  relentless  and  patient  enemy,  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
and  sure  to  spring  forth  and  throttle  him  at  last.  Else 
wherefore  was  there  that  furtive  gleam  of  terror  in  the 
baronet's  sunken  and  heavy-lidded  eyes  ?  Why  did  he 
sigh  so  deeply  and  so  piteously  ?  What  was  the  reason 
of  those  long  fits  of  musings,  during  which  his  face 
worked  so  strangely,  and  his  lips  grew  so  white  and 
dry?  Why  did  he  so  anxiously  shun  the  sound  of 
whatever  might  imply  the  truth  ?  No ;  if  this  were 
madness,  it  was  the  madness  of  concealment,  not  of 
ignorance.  Only  a  gleam  of  sanity  could  render  him 
truly  insane. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  became  known  that  the  late 
events  had  compelled  Sir  Francis  to  retire  temporarily 
from  society,  and  fh>m  the  conduct  of  his  business ;  and 
much  sympathy  was  expressed,  on  all  sides,  for  the  un- 
happy gentleman  ;  and  grave  speculations  were  indulged 
in  as  to  the  probable  future  of  the  Bank,  in  case  his  re- 
tirement should  be  prolonged.  Not  readily  were  to  be 
found  business  aptitudes  and  experience  comparable 
to  his.  Moreover,  the  times  were  hard,  just  at  present ; 
and  although  the  Bank's  credit  was  now,  as  at  all  times, 
unexceptionable,  yet  even  the  Bank  was  but  a  human 
institution,  and  all  human  institutions  partake  of  human 
perishableness.  It  was  impossible  to  be  too  prudent, 
when,  as  now,  empires  might  change  hands  or  vanish 
at  any  moment.  Finance  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment ; 
and  though  it  is  always  agreeable  to  have  business  rela- 
tions with  a  man  who  is  at  once  aristocratic  and  charm- 
ing, yet  when  the  personage  in  question  is  represented 
only  through  his  clerks,  such  considerations  are  in  abey- 
ance. Thus  it  happened  that  a  good  many  clients  of  the 
famous  Bank  of  Bendibow  Brothers  withdrew  their 
deposits  and  placed  them  elsewhere ;  and  the  world 
went  on. 

Meanwhile  the  murderer  of  the  old  East  Indian  re- 
mained at  large,  the  police  being  unable  to  form  any 
trustworthy  idea  as  to  who  or  where  he  was.  At  the 
.  inquest,  everybody  who  could  be  conceived  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  case  (including  the  baker  who  lent 
Miss  Lockhart  his  wagon,  and  the  ostler  of  the 
*'  Plough  and  Harrow  "  who  'entertained  Mr.  Thomas 
Bendibow  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life)  were  strictly 
examined ;  and  though  several  of  them  proffered  a 
vast  deal  of  information,  little  or  none  of  it  had  much 
to  do  with  the  matter  to  be  elucidated.  The  last  high- 
wayman who  had  been  known  to  infest  the  vicinity  in 
which  the  murder  took  place,  had  been  captured  and 
safely  hanged  some  time  before  ;  and  this  new  aspirant 


for  the  slip-knot  evidently  meant  to  prolong  his  career 
for  a  while  longer.  His  present  venture  must  have  been 
a  disappointment  to  him ;  for  it  was  shown  that  the  de- 
ceased had  not  been  robbed  (doubtless  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  succor) ;  and,  even  had  the  suc- 
cor not  arrived,  no  robbery  worthy  of  the  name  could 
have  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  the  deceased  had  little 
or  no  money  in  his  pockets;  nothing,  in  fiict,  but  a 
packet  of  old  letters,  which  were  of  no  interest  to  any- 
body, and  to  a  highwayman  least  of  alL  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  ^^  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  ^onie 
person  or  persons  unknown  ;"  and  the  world  went  on. 

But  the  seed  of  that  flower  of  love  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  soil  of  Charles  Grantley's  grave  took  root, 
and  grew,  and  blossomed ;  and  it  bade  fair  to  be  as 
sweet  and  wholesome  a  flower  as  ever  such  seed  pro- 
duced. Marion  and  Philip,  looking  into  their  future, 
could  see  nothing  but  brightness  there,  all  the  brighter 
by  contrast  with  the  tender  shadow  of  sadness  out  of 
which  they  looked.  Nothing  but  good,  they  believed, 
could  come  from  a  union  begun  at  such  a  time,  and  with 
such  a  consecration.  The  influence  of  Grantley  was 
with  them,  with  almost  the  vividness,  at  times,  of  a 
spiritual  presence  ;  and  they  insensibly  spoke  and  acted 
on  a  higher  and  purer  plane  than  they  would  have  done 
had  he  not  lived  and  died.  If  his  mourners  were  few, 
few  men  have  been  more  tenderly  mourned ;  and  to 
Marion  especially  was  his  memory  dear  and  reverend, 
by  reason  of  the  cloud  that  had  overhung  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  life.  That  cloud,  to  her  apprehension, 
had  now  become  all  illuminated  with  heavenly  gold  ; 
and  she  felt  as  little  need  to  confirm  her  faith  by  an 
examination  of  the  packet  left  in  her  care,  as  to  ask 
Philip  for  proof  of  her  love  for  him.  Marion  was  en- 
thusiastic and  imperious  in  her  faiths  even  more  than  in 
her  scepticisms.  But,  indeed,  her  whole  nature  was,  for 
the  time,  sweetened,  subdued,  and  yet  ardently  devel- 
oped. The  strangeness  and  harshness  which  had  occa- 
sionally characterized  her  in  the  past,  was  now  no  longer 
noticeable  ;  her  moods  were  equal,  her  heart  happy  and 
active.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  obscure  her  se- 
renity ;  and  yet  a  woman  in  her  condition  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  tragic  or  chilling  accidents.  The  delicate  and 
sensitive  petals  of  the  soul,  expanding  thus  freely  to  the 
unaccustomed  air,  are  never  so  susceptible  as  now  to 
blight  and  injury,  albeit  it  is  from  one  source  only  that 
the  harm  can  come.  Let  the  lover  walk  heedfuUy  at 
this  period  of  his  career,  nor  even  grasp  his  treasure  too 
firmly,  lest  unawares  it  vanish  firom  his  hand,  or  be 
transformed  into  something  hostile. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Grantley's  will  was,  for  various 
reasons,  postponed  until  about  a  week  after  his  funeral. 
Merton  Fillmore,  who  had  charge  of  it,  had  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  Marquise  Desmoines  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  she,  after  some  delay,  finally  let  it  be 
known  that  she  declined  the  invitation,  observing  that 
she  had  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  gentle- 
man who  called  himself  Grant,  or  Grantley,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  could  have  any  inte- 
rest in  the  disposition  of  his  property ;  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  ig- 
nore, ostensively  if  not  also  from  conviction,  his  preten- 
sions to  relationship  with  her.  Upon  receiving  her  letter, 
Fillmore  stroked  his  chin  with  a  slight,  ambiguous 
smile,  and  forthwith  took  measures  to  convene  the  meet- 
ing at  Mrs.  Lockhart's  house  on  the  following  morning, 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Philip  had,  the  evening 
previous,  received  a  note  fVom  his  publisher  in  the  city, 
requesting  his  presence  at  the  office  betimes  the  next 
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day.  For  Philip's  labors  during  the  last  few  months 
had  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  poem,  more  ambi- 
tious in  design  and  larger  in  scope  than  anything  he  had 
heretofore  attempted.  His  earlier  writings,  iud£ed,  had 
been  chiefly  lyrical  in  character,  and  had  been  rather 
indicative  of  poetical  moods  and  temperanlent  in  the 
author  than  of  those  unmistakable  gifts  of  seeing,  feeling, 
and  creating  that  belong  to  poets  by  divine  right.  He 
had  made  good  his  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  genius — possibly  among  those  whose  place  is 
near  the  throne  ;  but  he  had  as  yet  put  forward  no  seri- 
ous pretensions  to  wear  the  royal  crown  on  his  own 
brows.  The  present  work,  which  bore  the  title  of 
Iduna,  seems  to  have  been  a  semi-mystical  composition, 
cast  in  a  more  or  less  dramatic  form,  and  aiming  to  por- 
tray the  conflict  which  is  to  some  extent  going  on  in 
every  human  heart,  between  the  love  that  consults  and 
indulges  selflsh  interests  or  impulses,  and  that  nobler 
and  purer  love  which  strikes  through  the  mortal  and 
temporary  symbol  to  the  divine  and  eternal  reality.  To 
illustrate  this  theme,  Philip  had  imagined  a  wild,  sea- 
beaten  kingdom,  situated  somewhere  in  the  unexplored 
ocean  of  time ;  a  rocky  vision  of  a  royal  castle,  and  living 
there  a  warrior-king,  grim,  whose  beard  drifts  like  the 
snow  blown  from  a  mountain-top  across  the  skj*.  To 
him  was  born  Iduna,  glorious  in  beauty,  untamable  in 
spirit,  dowered  from  her  infancy  with  mysterious  and 
half-supernatural  gifts.  For  once,  when  little  more  than 
a  baby,  she  had  wandered  alone  from  the  castle,  and 
down  to  the  misty  reaches  of  the  wave-beaten  shore. 
What  happened  to  her  there  was  never  known ;  but 
round  her  neck  was  hung  a  broad  necklace,  wrought 
with  more  than  human  skill  of  workmanship,  of  un- 
known shells  and  precious  stones  and  links  of  virgin  gold. 
The  necklace  was  endowed  with  talismanic  attributes, 
conferring  on  the  grim  king's  daughter  miraculous 
powers  and  the  lustre  of  a  goddess  ;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered among  the  people  that  it  was  the  gift  of  some 
mighty  spirit  of  the  sea,  some  ocean  demi-god,  who  had 
met  the  little  princess  on  the  shore,  and  who,  if  she  re- 
mained true  to  the  sublimity  of  her  fote,  would  one  day 
claim  her  for  his  bride.  But  woe  to  her  should  the  magic 
necklace  be  lost  or  yielded  up  I  At  these  foolish  fancies 
the  grim  king  laughed  and  tossed  his  beard ;  but,  as 
Iduna  grew  in  stature  and  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty, 
men  said  that  for  such  as  she  no  merely  human  destiny 
was  meet ;  and  when,  at  certain  seasons,  the  sea  thun- 
dered more  resoundingly  along  the  coast,  and  the 
wreaths  of  foam  were  swept  hy  the  fierce  breeze  past  the 
castle  battlements,  Iduna  would  mount  her  horse  and 
ride  forth,  as  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  god-like  lover 
calling  to  her  in  the  gale,  and  saw  his  form  moving  to- 
wards her  over  the  tumultuous  crests  of  the  ocean  bil- 
lows ;  though  to  other  eyes  than  hers  he  would  appear 
but  as  a  pillar  of  gleaming  mist,  a  stately  phantom  of 
the  storm,  half  seen,  half  imagined.  At  these  supersti- 
tions the  grim  king  frowned,  and  swore  by  his  beard  that 
the  girl  should  learn — and  that  ere  long — the  sufiicient 
worth  of  a  mortal  bridegroom. 

Of  this  earthly  love  ;  of  the  loss  of  the  magic  neck- 
lace, and  with  it  the  protection  of  the  sea-god  ;  of  Idu- 
na's  imprisonment  in  the  castle;  of  her  final  recov- 
ery of  her  talisman  by  the  self-sacrificing  agency  of 
him  whose  happiness  depended  upon  withholding  it 
from  her  ;  and  of  her  escape  from  the  castle  :  of  these 
things  no  more  Ihan  a  hint  can  be  given.  Seaward  she 
rode,  and  the  storm  came  up  to  meet  her.  But  the 
tidings  of  her  flight  came  to  the  king,  and  he  mounted 
his  war-horse  and  thundered  with  all  his  knights  in  pur- 
suit.   Wilder  grew  the  storm  ;  the  heavens  were  dark- 


ened, and  seemed  to  stoop  to  the  earth  ;  strange  sounds, 
as  of  the  fierce  mutterings  and  laughter  of  viewless 
spirits,  filled  the  air.  Yet  still  the  grim  king  rode  on, 
and,  filled  with  grisly  forebodings,  his  knights  pressed 
after  him  in  silence.  Then  the  blast  shrieked  madly  in 
their  ears;  the  earth  rocked  and  shuddered;  ghastly 
lights  flickered  along  the  blackness  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
sea,  gathering  itself  together  in  a  thunder-smitten  bat- 
tlement of  toppling  surges,  swept  forward  on  the  land. 
Yet,  ere  it  engulfed  them  forever,  they  saw  by  the  glim- 
mer of  phantom  fires,  the  form  of  Iduna  flying  for  be- 
fore them,  h^  black  hair  floating  backward  on  the 
hurricane,  ana  the  magic  necklace  flashing  round  her 
neck.  And  even  as  the  waters  smote  them,  a  god- 
like apparition  seemed  to  emerge  resplendent  and  se- 
rene from  the  midmost  heart  of  the  tempest :  toward 
him  Iduna  stretched  her  arms,  and  was  folded  to  his 
breast. 

When  the  sun  rose  again,  castle  and  kingdom,  knights 
and  king  had  vanished,  and  the  gray  sea  rolled  its  mur- 
muring billows  &thoms  overhead.  But  tradition  tells 
that  in  the  night,  after  the  princess  had  gone  forth,  the 
lover  who  had  liberated  her  to  his  own  dear  cost, 
mounted  to  the  topmost  turret,  and  gazed  seaward,  and 
as  the  destroying  wave  came  towering  toward  him 
through  the  roar  and  terror  of  the  darkness,  he  saw, 
riding  with  it  on  its  awful  crest,  two  beings  of  superhu- 
man beauty  and  grandeur.  As  they  drew  near  him,  he 
bowed  his  head,  trembling ;  but  his  heart  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  that  was  like  Iduna 's,  murmuring  his 
name,  and  her  soft  fingers  touched  his  cheek.  He 
seemed  to  be  gathered  up  out  of  himself,  and  to  move 
beside  her ;  the  tempest  was  still ;  they  were  together 
and  alone,  and  the  morning  broke. 

Such,  in  bare  prose,  is  the  outline  of  the  poem  to  the 
making  of  which  Philip  had  brought  his  best  talents  and 
energies,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  he  had  been  fain 
to  stake  his  iame.  Being  done,  however,  and  in  the 
printers'  hands,  he  had  lo»t  heart  about  it ;  felt  that  it 
was  cold  and  inadequate,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  wise  enough  to  have  kept  it  for  ten  years,  and  then 
destroyed  it.  Accordingly  his  publisher's  summons, 
coming  as  it  did  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  the  book 
appeared,  failed  to  kindle  in  him  any  pleasurable  anti- 
cipations ;  and  on  his  way  to  the  city  he  pretty  well 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  poetry  as  a  profession, 
and  take  to  something  else.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
amuse  one's  self  with  such  vanities  while  one  is  a  boy, 
but  now  that  he  was  about  to  take  to  himself  a  wife, 
Philip  felt  that  he  ought  to  adopt  some  more  remu- 
nerative calling.  He  presented  hiuLself  at  the  oflice, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  publisher  bowed,  and  begged  Mr.  Lancaster  to 
be  seated.  ^^  I  should  have  had  the  honor  to  wait  upon 
you  at  "your  own  residence,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  but  as  it  was 
desirable  to  have  your  signature  to  some  receipts,  and 
for  other  business  reasons,  I  took  the  liberty — er — well ! 
Now,  Mr.  Lancaster,  I  don't  know  what  your  expecta- 
tions were  ;  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
been  great ;  so  were  mine ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth  $ 
.  .  .  however,  judge  for  yourself.''  And  he  handed 
him  a  paper,  on  which  was  a  brief  statement  of  accounts. 
'*  We  have  been  on  the  market  only  ten  days  last  Wed- 
nesday," added  the  publisher,  "and  I  call  the  results 
thus  far  fair — fair !  Sir,  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  do  better  yet." 

"  What  is  this  about  ?"  inquired  Philip,  who  had  been 
staring  at  the  paper.  "  What  does  this  entry  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  mean  ?" 

"Your  profits  on  the  percentage  as  agreed  upon," 
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answered  the  publisher.  ^^  We  published  at  ten  and  six- 
pence, you  know.*' 

"Oh  .  .  .  I  see  I"  said  Philip,  quietly.  His  heart 
heaved,  and  he  knew  not  whether  he  were  more  likely 
to  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears,  or  a  shout  of  laughter. 
''That  seems  to  me  very  good  indeed,"  he  compelled 
himself  to  add.     ''  Didn't  expect  the  half  of  it." 

"  Genius  like  yours,  sir,  may  expect  anything — and 
get  it !"  said  the  publisher  sententiously.  '*  There  is  no 
poet  before  you,  Mr.  Lancaster,  to-day — not  one  I  Do 
you  care  to  take  the  check  with  you  now,  or  .   .   ." 

'^  I  suppose  I  may  as  well,"  said  Philip. 


Some  transactions  were  gone  through  with;  Philip 
never  remembered  what  they  were.  At  last  he  found 
himself,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  Ham- 
mersmith, with  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
and  strode  in. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  reading  of  the  will. 
There  was  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  the  document  in  his  hand, 
just  reading  out  the  words—"  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
Marion  Lockhart " — and  there  was  Marion,  with  a  star- 
tled and  troubled  look  in  her  eyes. 

[to  bb  oontikubd.] 
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Ik  a  recent  number  of  Tht  Century,  among  the  de- 
lectable miscellanies  that  succeed  the  more  solid  articles 
of  that  magazine,  and  fitly  conclude  the  feast,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  caught  my  attention  : 

"Why  should  the  movement  for  free  libi-aries  be  con- 
fined to  great  cities  ?  A  library  is  of  more  use  in  an  edu- 
cational way  than  a  high  school.  The  taste  for  good 
reading  is  the  true  door  to  culture,  and  if  the  taste  for 
good  reading  be  once  established  in  a  young  person  there 
is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  attainment  of  a  degree  of 
cultur©  which  persevering  years  of  school  cannot  give.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  free  schools.  A  widespread  move- 
ment for  libraiies,  which  should  be  either  wholly  fi*ee  or 
exceeding  cheap,  would  be  a  most  wholesome  one." 

While  reading  this  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  say 
something  on  the  same  text  that  would  add  the  force  of 
illustration  to  the  idea  here  suggested,  and  also  that 
perhaps  the  simple  recital  of  the  events  attending  the 
origin  and  growth  of  a  certain  unambitious  library 
might  encourage  a  more  confident  work,  by  like  simple 
means,  for  the  spread  of  good  reading,  especially  in 
small  towns  and  villages. 

Scarcely  three  years  ago  there  existed  in  an  inland 
Pennsylvania  town  a  musical  association  which  already 
showed  more  promise  of  long  life  than  was  expected  of 
such  a  society,  certainly  more  than  was  discoverable  in 
any  of  the  sister  clubs  that  came  into  being  during  the 
previous  winter,  stirred  the  stagnant  surface  of  country 
social  life  for  a  season  and  died  without  a  sign.  This 
musical  society,  for  some  occult  reason,  survived  its  first 
winter,  and  entered  upon  a  new  year  with  an  idea  in 
its  collective  head. 

It  had  organized,  in  the  first  place,  by  force  of  habit, 
with  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  it  needed.  This 
constitution,  with  time-honored  prevision,  demanded  of 
the  members  sundry  insignificant  fines  and  fees,  and  the 
first  question  that  presented  itself  to  the  chattering 
fortnightly  assemblies  of  the  society — exclusively  com- 
posed, by-the-way,  of  unmarried  and  young  married 
ladies— was,  '  'What  shall  be  done  with  our  money  ?" 
A  society  that  met  from  house  to  house  of  its  members, 
had  its  luncheon  provided  for  it  by  the  hostess  of  the 
morning,  and  did  nothing  more  expensive  than  to 
crochet  and  net,  embroider  and  crewel  on  its  own  mate- 
rials, while  it  carried  out  its  little  musical  programme — 
what  could  such  a  free-and-easy  organization  do  with  its 


common  funds,  except  to  expend  them  from  time  to  time 
in  futile  and  superfluous  junketings  ?  Frivolous  sugges- 
tion I  Not  to  be  indulged  for  a  moment  by  persons  who 
already  had  fun  enough.  Some  plodding  musical  enthu- 
siast proposed  to  use  the  society's  money  in  buying 
music.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  would  involve  learn- 
ing a  new  piece  once  in  a  while,  an  idea  not  to  be  thought 
of  by  everybody  without  a  shudder.  This  dangerous 
notion  was  at  once  frowned  upon  as  impracticable.  But 
how  would  it  do  to  buy  books  on  music,  lives  and  let- 
ters of  musical  composers  ?  The  thought  was  declared 
a  happy  one,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

This  committee  bought  about  a  dozen  volumes  of 
popular  musical  criticism  and  biography,  and  already 
saw  the  end  of  the  list  of  such  books  obtainable  in  Eng- 
lish. .  Already,  too,  the  dish  seemed  to  pall,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  society's  palate.  Then  some  modem  American 
novels  were  procured,  but  not  even  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Aldrich  could  satisfy  the  literary  pro- 
ject that  now  began  to  shape  itself. 

The  broken  remnant  of  a  wrecked  circulating  book 
club  of  years  past  was  unearthed,  or  rather  undusted 
from  an  honest  garret,  possession  acquired  by  the  so- 
ciety and  again  put  in  circulation.  The  plot  thickened. 
It  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  Certain  sanguine  and  am- 
bitious ones  saw  in  the  mind's  eye  the  nucleus  of  a 
growing  and  useful  town  library.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  public  through  the  doubtful  but  seemingly  neces- 
sary expedient  so  often  used  by  the  impecunious  church, 
namely,  a  Festival  I  On  this  complicated  scheme  of  in- 
direct taxation ;  on  its  prodigal  sowing  of  complacency 
on  the  part  of  the  patrons,  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patronized,  I  will  not  enlarge,  since  this  account  is  con- 
fessedly and  chiefly  a  chapter  of  results.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  the  curtain  fell  on  the  troubled  scene  there 
remained  a  hundred  and  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  net 
consolation,  which  tlie  joyous  committee,  with  feelings 
that  a  Vanderbilt  might  envy,  proceeded  to  invest  in 
books. 

This  library  should  be  nothing  if  not. representative 
of  every  branch  of  good  literature — so  the  committee 
resolved.  If  the  library  could  only  contain  a  few  books, 
it  should  have  among  these  some  graphic  and  compre- 
hensive histories  of  the  more  important  epochs  and  na- 
tions of  the  world,  some  good  translations  of  the  greater 
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foreign  classics,  some  popular  and  competent  works  on 
science,  some  fair  and  lucid  books  of  biography  and 
artistic  and  literary  criticism,  as  well  as  entertaining 
volumes  of  travel  and  adventure,  and  the  wide  range  of 
fiction  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  any 
library.  It  should  not  be  the  committee's  fault  if  the 
pubUc  did  not  know  enough  to  recognize  the  benefit  of 
acquaintance  with  good  work  in  the  soberer  paths  of 
literature.  Such  work  should  be  well  represented  on 
their  library  shelves  for  the  use  of  the  one  in  a  hundred 
who  should  wish  to  consult  these  volumes.  They  should 
rest  there  by  themselves,  an  aristocracy  cleaner  than  their 
fellows,  sacred  to  the  good  taste  of  the  minority,  to  the 
committee's  hope  in  humanity,  and  faith  in  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  did  not  mean  to 
repel  the  humblest  and  most  clumsy  advances  to  a 
love  of  literature — such  advances  should  not  only  be 
helped  but  rewarded  by  the  provision  of  "an  intoler- 
able deal  of  sack  for  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread." 
Only,  for  the  present,  since  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  the  committee  decided  it  should  be  drawn 
this  side  of  Zola,  Ouida,  Mrs.  Holmes,  and  the  trash- 
iest of  the  Sunday-school  novels.  Moreover,  in  the 
course  of  their  investments  for  the  Ubrary,  the  commit- 
tee members  found  a  curious  law  of  pecuniary  as  well 
as  intellectual  balance  in  a  wise  proportion  of  the  lively 
to  the  severe.  If  they  heeded  well  this  law  of  library 
balance — since  light-weight  books  cost  less  than  heavier, 
and  the  book  trade  gives  to  libraries  a  liberal  discount — 
their  bill  proved  the  effort  successful  and  averaged  a 
price  for  all  the  books,  grave  or  gay,  of  about  a  dollar  a 
volume.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  bought  nearly  as  many  volumes. 

Of  the  need  of  shelves  for  these  new  books,  and  the 
twenty  or  thirty  old  volumes  before  collected,  the  com- 
mittee were  now  forcibly  reminded.  The  few  books  of 
the  musical  society  had,  hitherto,  found  a  resting-place 
at  the  house  of  the  librarian.  Now  something  else  must 
be  thought  of.  After  some  agitation  of  the  affair,  two 
rooms,  rent  free,  were  offered  for  the  use  of  **  The  Li- 
brary," as  the  enterprise  now  began  to  be  called  by 
doubting  outsiders,  as  well  as  by  the  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  Of  the  rooms  offered,  the  one  on 
the  third  floor,  rather  than  that  on  the  fourth,  was  ac- 
cepted with  thanks.  Some  castaway  book-shelves  were 
collected,  two  or  three  different  persons  gave  chairs,  no 
two  alike,  some  one  else  had  a  table  made,  and,  in  due 
time,  the  library  fell  heir  to  a  carpet.  The  furnishing 
of  the  room  was  neither  elaborate  nor  esthetic,  but  it 
would  serve.  This  library  was  veritably  a  growth.  It 
did  not  embarrass  its  career  by  thinking  of  what  it 
might  or  ought  to  need,  but,  when  its  wants  became  ac- 
tually imperative,  it  somehow  seemed  to  obtain  as  much 
and  not  more  than  it  required. 

Two  mornings  in  the  week  this  small  but  carefully- 
chosen  accumulation  of  books  was  opened  to  the  public, 
the  five  committee  members  serving,  in  turn,  as  libra- 
rians. The  price  for  subscription  was  put  at  a  low  figure 
so  that  no  one  need  grumble — two  dollars  a  year.  Be- 
sides, any  non-subscriber  could  take  out  a  book,  subject 
to  the  library  regulations,  on  payment  of  ten  cents. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  enough  dollars  were  col- 
lected to  buy  a  new  lot  of  books.  The  library  thrived 
in  a  small  way,  and  the  committee  members  were  de- 
termined not  to  be  discouraged.  In  that  first  summer  of 
the  library's  life,  be  the  weather  hot  or  cold,  they  went  up 
and  down,  shaking  their  cash-box,  counting  the  small 
change  with  anxious  solicitude,  defending  their  pet 
project  from  the  sneers  of  their  cynical  brothers  who 


loved  to  picture  to  them  the  evil  day  *'  when  the  society 
would  have  a  fight,  and  the  library  would  burst  up," 
and  the  books  be  lost  and  divided  among  the  spoilers 
that  prey  on  the  fruit  of  perished  enterprise.  Secretly, 
however,  even  these  scofltog  brothers  were  interested. 
They  would  scent  a  committee  meeting  from  afar  off 
and  enter  in  time  "  to  put  a  spoke  "  in  the  wheel  of  lit- 
erary discussion  that  always  preceded  the  choice  of  new 
books.  Every  committee  meeting  was  a  little  supreme 
court  that  meted  out  pointed  decisions  and  summary 
criticisms  enough  to  make  an  author  &int. 

When  winter  came,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  heat  the  library-room  in  some  way.  How  ? 
This  was  something  for  the  committee  to  find  out.  It 
may  be  observed  throughout  this  eventftil  chronicle  that 
the  willfully  sanguine  committee  absolutely  refused  to 
take  thought  for  the  morrow  until  the  morrow's  problem 
absolutely  stared  the  hbrary  in  the  face,  and  demanded 
solution  with  all  the  pertinent  impertinence  inherent  in 
such  problems.  Now,  it  did  not  for  a  moment  enter  the 
committee's  combined  head  that  it  could  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  library's  fuel.  And  it  was  not.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  society  offered  to  keep  the  library  in  wood ; 
a  member  of  the  committee  gave  a  little  wood-stove.  So 
much  was  accomplished  with  little  enough  infringement 
on  the  fund  jealously  hoarded  for  the  purchase  of  books 
alone,  and  now  should  the  library's  cherished  earnings 
be  lavished  in  hiring  a  boy  to  build  fires  ?  The  com- 
mittee looked  itself  in  the  eyes  and  answered  unani- 
mously, *'No."  By  its  five  separate  members  in  turn 
the  library  fires  were  made,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
library  was  tended. 

As  more  books  were  bought,  more  book-cases  were 
needed,  and  these  were  obtained — gratis,  of  course — and 
more  than  enough  for  present  emergencies,  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  large  private  library  in  the  town. 

And  so  on  and  on — still  indefatigably  taken  charge  of 
by  the  committee,  and  becoming  more  used  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  townspeople.  In  this  way,  the  library  has 
continued  its  tranquil  existence,  and  has  now  reached 
the  dignity  of  a  catalogue  of  seven  hundred  volumes, 
whose  character  would  be  a  credit  to  any  library  in  the 
land. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  that  the  &ith- 
ful  committee  members,  who  certainly  are,  in  great  de- 
gree, responsible  for  the  life  of  the  Ubrary,  are  young 
ladies — ^not  to  particularize  too  closely — between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  of  a  library  must  be  evident  to 
any  group  of  persons  in  any  country  town  who  feel  in- 
clined to  apply  it. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  attempt  to  promote  good 
reading  here  described  originated  in  no  phenomenally 
cultured  New  England  village,  or  favored  "  Little  Ped- 
dlington,"  and  it  received  this  modest  but  honest  mea- 
sure of  success  without  the  help  of  any  stocks,  or  shares, 
or  life-memberships,  or  substantial  bene&ctions.  Prom 
annual  subscriptions  and  fees,  and  the  like,  the  library 
earned  its  money  as  it  went  along,  like  a  thorough-going 
workingman,  contracting  no  debts  but  the  friendly  ones 
of  gratitude,  and  only  on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  of 
public  entertainments,  under  the  auspices  of  its  parent, 
the  musical  society,  has  it  given  itself  a  lift. 

Like  the  histories  of  modem  nations,  this  history  of 
a  still  young  and  alivfe  library  can  only  be  written  up  to 
date.  An  unknown  future  lies  before  it,  but  it  may 
be  earnestly  hoped,  and  not  unreasonably  surmised,  that 
this  future  will  be  one  of  continued  growth  and  wider 
usefulness. 

One  of  thb  Committsi. 


'SO  TIRED." 


Fob  many  years  one  of  the  chief  arguments  urged  by 
the  defenders  of  vai-ious  stimulants  in  use,  from  tea  to  to- 
bacco and  whisky,  has  been  that  they  tended  to  preserve 
the  tissues,  anything  destructive  of  tissue  being  consid- 
ered a  dangerous  element.  To-day  the  proposition,  like 
many  another  deeply-grounded  belief,  is  pushed  aside  by 
discoveries  which  set  all  the  old  facts  in  a  new  light,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  how  best  to  preserve,  but  how 
most  thoroughly  to  destroy  tissue. 

This  is  not  an  expounding  of  the  merits  or  demerits, 
the  use  or  the  harm  of  tea  or  coffee,  which,  having  in  one 
form  or  another  been  accepted  by  all  the  world,  may  pro- 
perly be  regarded  as  meeting  an  instinctive  need,  the  chief 
argument  against  over-use  being  that  tissue  is  tanned  and 
so  rendered  unchangeable. 

Writing  on  an  August  day  in  a  most  unpleasantly  damp 
condition,  and  watching  at  intervals  from  the  window  the 
crowd  of  perspiring  humanity,  one  would  gladly  be 
leather,  at  least  through  dog-days,  if  the  tea-tanning  pro- 
cess were  not  unluckily  confined  to  the  inside.  Let  the 
sufferer  take  comfbrt  from  the  thought  that  this  unuttera- 
ble stickiness  has  its  compensations,  and  that  a  natural 
vapor-bath  produces  much  the  same  sanitary  results  as  the 
artificial  one. 

To  renew  tissue  is  the  necessity  of  health,  and  exercise 
active  enough  to  insure  perspiration  accomplishes  this  end 
more  quickly  than  any  other  means.  If  the  skin  acts 
freely  in  this  way  digestion  is  improved,  headache  van- 
ishes, the  complexion  cleai's  and  the  whole  man  and  wo- 
man is  renewed,  outwardly  and  inwardly. 

The  woman  who  wakes  up  ''so  tired/'  who  drags  to 
breakfast  and  reclines  most  of  the  day  on  sofa  or  chair, 
because  she  is  **  too  tired  to  move,**  who  piques  her  appe- 
petite  with  tonics  and  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and  who  ex- 
periences every  horror  of  indigestion,  from  cold  feet  to 
headache,  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  by  any  possibility  rest  her  is  vigorous  exercise. 
To  Increase  the  food  supply  will  increase  weakness.  Often 
moderate  dieting  is  the  better  plan,  but  exercise  must  be. 
The  coiT)ulent  person  groans,  **I  can't  exercise,  because  it 
throws  me  into  such  a  perapiration,*'  while  in  this  very 
fact  lies  the  secret  of  reduction  of  bulk.  Walk,  my  fat 
friend,  and  my  tired  friend  as  well.  Walk  till  perspiration 
flows  freely,  and  to  prevent  the  cold  clamminess  often  ex- 
perienced if  a  cunent  of  air  strikes  one  suddenly  when  in 
such  condition,  guard  against  it  by  wearing  a  light  flannel. 
It  need  be  only  gauze,  but  no  matter  how  light,  will  act 
just  sufficiently  as  an  iiTitant  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
taking  cold.  A  linen  or  cotton  garment  drenched  by  ac- 
tive exercise  chills  at  once,  but  the  light  woolen  never  has 
this  effect. 

**  No  lady  ever  moves 'in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  a  perspiration — really  a  very  vulgar  thing,  which 
a  lady  should  hardly  mention,*'  said  a  dignified  matron 
the  other  day  in  my  hearing  to  two  bloodless  and  chilly- 
looking  young  girls  in  white. 

A  good  many  facts  of  daily  life  are  **  vulgar  "  to  those 
who  have  not  been  taught  their  significance,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  understanding  them  does  not  lessen  on  that  ac- 
count. The  grimy  workman  in  his  flannel  shirt,  a  most 
unpleasant  neighbor,  from  whom  they  shrank,  was  really 
cleaner  than  the  dainty  girls,  for  his  skin  had  done  active 
duty,  and  a  wash  and  change  of  clothing  would  remove 
at  once  the  unpleasant  results  which  in  their  case  lodged 
in  every  pore,  clogging  its  action  and  making  every  spring 


and  wheel  of  the  mysterious  machinery  move  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Spend  the  body  freely.  *'The  moi'e  the  marble  wastes 
the  more  the  statue  grows,"  wrote  a  well-known  sculptor 
long  ago,  and  nothing  is  truer  in  daily  life.  For  clear  brain 
and  clear  thought,  eat  less  and  exercise  more,  and  both 
body  and  brain  will  do  the  better  work. 


▲    LITTLS  COliPANT. 

Chicken  Sotip. 

Baked  Blue  Fish.     Sauce  HoUanddiae. 

Veal  Bissoles. 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  wUh  Jelly. 

Fiotatoes,        Boiled  OnUmt.         Eggplant  Stuffed. 

Snipe  on  Toast. 

Chicken  Salad, 

Cheese.  Water  Crackers. 

FruU  Pudding.  Vanilla  Ice  Cream. 

FruU. 

Coffee, 

Chicksn  Soup.— One  old  fowl,  cut  in  quarters ;  four  quarts 
of  cold  water,  one  onion,  stuck  with  two  cloves ;  onetablespoon- 
ful  of  Bait,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  over  the  fowl,  and 
skim  carefully  when  the  water  begins  to  bofi.  Simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours,  or  till  tender ;  then  take  out  the  fowl  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  Strain  the  broth  and  return  to  the  fire ;  add  one  teacupful  of 
rice,  which  has  been  soaked  two  hours  in  a  little  cold  water ;  boil 
half  an  hour,  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  finely-cut  parsley 
and  two  beaten  eggs  stirred  into  a  ciip  of  hot  milk.  Let  it 
barely  come  to  boiling  point  again,  and  serve  at  once. 

Bakbd  Bluefish. — Lay  the  fish  in  a  baking-pan,  having  first 
scored  it  down  the  back,  and  pour  over  It  a  half  pint  of  boiling 
water  in  which  two  tablespoonftils  of  butter  have  been  melted. 
Bake  one  hour,  basting  often.  Slide  to  fish-platter,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Sauce  Holland! ise. — Put  in  a  saucepan  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  as  it  melts  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Stir  till  smooth,  and  then  add  slowly  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
or  of  veal  stock.  As  it  boils  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  teaspoonful  of  fresh 
butter.    Serve  at  once. 

Veal  Rissoles. — Chop  cold  roast  veal  very  fine,  allowing  one 
cupful  for  rissoles.  Put  into  a  saucepan  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  and  as  it  boils  add  a  small  onion,  minced  very  fine.  Fry  two 
minutes,  and  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fiour.  Stir  till  smooth, 
and  add  one  cup  of  stock.  As  it  boils  stir  in  the  minced  veal, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  with  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Take  either  puff  paste  or  good  pie-crust ; 
roll  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  cut  with  a  biscuit-cutter ;  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  prepared  veal  on  each ;  wet  the  edges  with 
cold  water  and  press  together,  Fry  in  boiling  lard ;  drain  on 
brown  paper  and  serve  hot  on  S  napkin. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. — This  should  have  been  kept  not  less 
than  a  week  in  the  ice-house,  or,  if  in  winter,  in  a  cold  place. 
Allow  twelve  minutes  to  the  pound  in  roasting,  and  treat  as  in 
directions  for  roast  lamb  in  No.  16  of  Our  Continent. 

Potatoes. — As  In  No.  1  of  Our  Continent. 

Bon.ED  Onions.— Boll  fifteen  minutes  in  one  water,  drain 
and  add  fresh,  salting  it  and  boiling  then  till  tender — about  one 
hour  if  young ;  one  and  a-half  if  old.  Drain ;  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter ;  put  on  in  little  bits  and  a  sprinkle  of  pepper,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Eggplant  STrppED. — Parboil  fifteen  minutes.  Then  make  a 
triangular  cut  in  the  top ;  remove  the  piece  and  take  out  the  seeds. 
Let  it  lie  for  an  hour  in  water  to  which  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
has  been  added.  Make  a  stuffing  of  one  cup  of  crumbs,  two 
ounces  of  salt  pork  and  an  onion  chopped  fine ;  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  half  an  one  of  pepper  and  of  nutmeg  mixed ;  wet  with 
half  a  cup  of  boiling  water  or  stock,  and  fill  the  eggplant,  tying 
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a  string  around  it  to  keep  the  piece  in  place.  Bake  an  hour, 
basting  often  with  a  spoonful  of  butter  in  a  cup  of  water. 

Snipb  on  Toast.— Dress  and  wipe  them  clean.  The  legs 
should  be  tied  close  to  the  body  and  the  beaks  under  the  wing. 
Lie  a  very  thin  slice  of  bacon  around  the  breast  of  each  bird  and 
fry  in  boiling  lard.  Three  minutes  will  be  sufficient.  Serve  on. 
tbiu  slices  of  buttered  toast,  salting  and  peppering  them  lightly. 

Chicken  Salaj>. — Cut  the  meat  of  the  chicken  used  for  soup 
into  small  bits ;  pile  in  the.  centre  of  a  dish,  arranging  delicate 
lettuce  about  it,  and  mask  with  a  Mayonnaise  dressing,  made 
as  In  No.  3  of  Our  Continent. 

Fruit  Pudding. — Three  pints  of  milk,  eight  Boston  crackers 
split  and  buttered,  six  eggs  beaten  light,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated,  half  a  teaspoon- 


ful  of  cinnamon,  one  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  currants.  Boil  the  milk  and  then  add  sugar,  eggs  and  flavoring. 
Butter  a  deep  pudding-dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  crackers  and 
moisten  with  a  little  of  the  custard.  Then  add  a  layer  of  fruit 
and  do  this  till  all  is  in  the  dish.  Pour  over  the  rest  of  the  cus- 
tard, cover  and  bake  two  hours  in  a  slow  oven.  Brown  at  the 
last  and  eat  hot,  with  or  without  sauce. 

Vanilla  Icb  Cream.— One  quart  of  rich  milk,  one  quart  of 
sweet  cream,  four  cups  of  sugar,  eight  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Boil  the  milk,  beat  egg^  and 
sugar  together  and  add  slowly,  stirring  till  it  barely  begins  to 
thicken.  When  cold  add  the  cream  and  set  all  on  the  ice.  Pre- 
pare fVeezer  and  proceed  as  directed  in  No.  28  of  Oob  Conti- 
nent. Helen  Campbell. 
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English  Hatred. 
A  FEOPLE  that  believe  themBelves  wronged  always  think 
themselves  hated.  The  sense  of  ii^iustice  paralyzes  the 
power  to  analyze  the  motives  of  the  wrong-doer.  The  con- 
sciousness of  injury  received  effaces  all  evidence  of  good, 
or  even  of  good  intent,  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  people,  burning  under 
the  wrongs  of  centuiies,  and  sore  with  the  scath  of  ages  of 
misfortune,  should  vent  its  boisterous  wrath  upon  Eng- 
land, and  attribute  all  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  her 
dominant  neighbor  to  an  inherited  and  ineradicable  bate. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  contem- 
plate for  any  considerable  period  the  idea  of  a  common 
evil  that  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  anotber 
class,  nationality  or  race,  without  coming  devoutly  to  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  of  a  deep-«eated  individual  and  collective 
hostility  against  them.  In  other  times,  there  was  no  doubt 
very  much  of  truth  in  this  conviction.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  Rome  hated  Carthage,  and  the  Roman  hated 
the  Carthagenian.  The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  national 
existence,  seem  to  have  had  an  active  spite  against  all 
other  peoples,  as  the  Moslem  of  modem  times  has  against 
all  other  religionists.  It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period  there  was  a  very  general  bitter- 
ness against  the  Scottish  people  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish. In  the  early  days  of  our  civil  war  our  people  were 
accustomed  to  expend  a  good  deal  of  superfluous  wrath 
on  the  matter  of  English  hatred  for  the  United  States  and 
her  institutions.  Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  South- 
em  white  people  believe  to-day  that  the  cause  of  that  war 
and  all  its  calamities,  was  the  inappeasable  hatred  of  the 
North  for  the  South  and  the  Southern  people.  Envy  of 
their  wealth  and  ease,  jealousy  of  the  eloquence  of  their 
men  and  the  beauty  of  their  women,  and  sheer  fanatic  hate 
of  the  purity,  peace  and  loveliness  of  their  moral  and  social 
life,  are  regarded  by  the  greater  portion  of  them  to-day  as 
the  true  mainsprings  of  the  Abolition  movement.  Yet  there 
was,  perhaps,  less  actual  gall  in  the  sentiment  that  moved 
the  nation  on  and  on,  for  half  a  century,  toward  the  inevit- 
able culmination,  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  America,  than 
in  any  similar  movement  of  history.  The  most  intelligent 
mass  of  conscientious  men  and  women  that  ever  moved 
hand  in  hand  toward  a  common  end,  were  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  decade  that  preceded  the  war.  In  almost  all 
cases  it  was  not  only  the  conviction  that  slavery  was 
wrong,  but  also  the  settled  belief  that  to  ignore  it  was  a 
sin,  that  spurred  them  on  to  sorrowful  activity.  Tet  the 
belief  of  the  Southern  man  was  reasonable.     As  uncon- 


scious of  the  real  motives  that  animated  his  opponents 
as  of  the  secret  of  the  Sphinx,  the  readiest  explanation  was 
an  epidemic  of  hatred.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Irish 
people,  conscious  that,  somehow  or  other,  they  have  not 
achieved  the  prosperity  and  success  which  ought  to  have 
waited  on  a  race  of  such  native  capacity;  and  tracing 
many  ills  of  the  past  to  English  rule,  very  naturally  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  universal  hate  and  malice  on  tbe 
part  of  the  English  people  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  their 
calamities.  Such  a  view  on  the  part  of  the  Irishman  is 
only  what  should  be  expected  un(}er  the  circumstances. 
But  that  Americans,  standing  without  the  vortex  of  pr^u- 
dice  and  passion,  should  give  countenance  to  this  idea, 
would  seem  impossible,  were  it  not  that  numerous  in- 
stances prove  that  such  is  the  fact. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  course  of  England  toward 
Ireland  has  been  one  of  injustice ;  that  the  present  state 
of  her  peasantry  is  deplorable,  and  that  English  misrule 
has  been  a  prime  cause  of  her  misfortunes ;  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  hostility  of  the  Irishman  to  England  is 
universal,  and  yet  the  theory  of  English  hatred  of  the 
Irish  is  utterly  absurd  and  untenable.  Not  only  is  it  nega- 
tived with  the  utmost  emphasis  by  the  nature  of  English 
society,  of  the  civil  and  military  service  of  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  especially  negatived  in  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
motive  for  any  such  sentiment.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  popular  idea  in  Cromweirs  day,  it  has  long 
since  been  forgotten  by  the  victors  in  that  terrible  strug- 
gle, though  each  year  seems  only  to  bum  it  deeper  into 
the  hearts  of  the  vanquished.  Inherited  hatred  never  ad- 
mits^of  personal  preference.  If  that  were  the  sentiment  of 
the  English  people  the  instances  of  favor  and  partiality  to 
the  Irish  in  social  and  official  life  would  either  be  unheard 
of  or  so  rare  as  to  attract  special  attention.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  to  justify  such  a 
feeling,  and  the  Englishman  who  should  desire  anything 
else  than  the  security,  safety  and  prosperity  of  Ireland 
would  be  worthy  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Greed  might  stimu- 
late some  to  continue  injustice ;  but  that  is  not  hate,  and, 
firom  the  nature  of  things,  can  affect  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  of  England.  That  the  vast  majority  of  the 
English  people  are  actually  well-wishers  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people  no  sane  man  can  honestly  deny.  They  are,  in 
fact,  only  less  interested  in  Irish  prosperity  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  The  difference  between  ijiem  is  one  of  meth- 
ods simply.  The  Irish  view  of  what  Ireland  needs  differs, 
it  may  be  by  the  world's  width,  from  the  English  view  of 
what  she  needs,  but  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  English 
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▼lew  is  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  only  to 
admit  that  Englishmen  are  controlled  by  ordinary  human 
motives,  while  to  claim  that  they  are  actuated  by  hatred 
is  to  assert  that  they  rayerse  in  their  motives  the  rules 
that  govern  and  control  other  people  and  nations,  and  es- 
pecially that  principle  of  self-interest  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  never  known  to  neglect,  except  by  the  pro- 
foundest  mistake.  The  differences  now  pending  between 
the  peasantry  and  the  government  can  no  more  be  pro- 
moted by  this  appeal  to  a  mythical  hatred  than  by  sending 
aid  and  comfort,  or  even  money  and  crack-brained  volun- 
teers, from  America  to  Arabi,  the  Egyptian  rebel. 


Readers  of  Our  Continent  ^re  this  week  invited  to 
follow,  with  the  aid  of  faithful  illustrations,  the  cruise  of 
the  United  States  steamship  AVianu  to  the  far  North  in 
search  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette,  Jack  and  Jill  move  into 
their  new  house,  which  has  been  furnished  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, invite  their  friends  to  criticise  its  arrangements,  and 
make  their  farewell  bow  to  the  thousands  of  readers  who, 
have  with  unabated  interest,  followed  this  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining and  suggestive  series  from  its  first  chapter.. 
Judge  Tourg^,  in  *'Hot  Plowshares,*'  and  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, in  "Dust,"  move  forward  the  characters  whose 
lives  lend  interest  to  their  respective  tales.  A  short  essay 
on  "  A  Village  Library"  will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints 
for  young  ladies  of  energy  and  intelligence  who  want 
something  to  do  during  the  coming  winter. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Ths  Puddlbford  Papsrs.  By  H.  H.  RUey.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
12  00.  The  traveler  rushing  by  any  of  the  great  lines  of  railway 
through  Central  Ohio  or  Illinois,  noting  as  he  goes  the  countless 
well-built  villages  or  thriving  and  active  towns  finds  it  hard  to 
realize  that  many  of  them  are  but  a  generation  old,  and  that  for 
the  large  majority  fifty  years  is  antiquity.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  Western  life  are  disappearing  day  by  day.  Their  sharp- 
est outline  was  lost  before  it  had  occurred  to  more  than  one  or 
two  to  record  the  extraordinary  phases  of  life,  whether  physical 
or  mental ;  and  whoever  to  day  takes  up  a  book  like  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land's  **  A  New  Home,  Who  *11  Follow,"  Major  Jones'  "  Wild 
Scenes  in  the  West,"  or  even  the  volume  now  under  considera- 
tion, a  new  edition  of  "  The  Puddleford  Papers,"  by  H.  H.  Riley, 
first  given  to  the  public  many  years  ago,  turns  it  over  skeptically, 
disposed  to  doubt  if  such  scenes  ever  had  existence  save  in  the 
author's  mlud. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  West,  using  the  word  as  our  grand- 
fathers did,  and  limiting  it  to  the  States  grouped  about  Ohio,  that 
a  pen  as  vivid  and  brilliant  as  Bret  Harte's  has  never  appeared  to 
make  the  chronicle  one  that  all  the  world  would  read  eagerly.  Re- 
moteness has  had  its  usual  part  to  play  in  the  enchantment  sur- 
rounding every  Califomian  picture,  romance  dwindling  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  lessened,  and  pioneering  in  Central  New 
Tork  seeming  a  hopelessly  tame  and  unpicturesque  proceeding. 
Such  records  as  remain  must  be  read  chiefly  between  the  lines  if 
one  would  feel  the  real  spirit  In  them,  for  the  most  of  them  are 
weighted  with  the  labored  facetiousnese  and  pathos  of  our  inter- 
mediate state  in  literature.  We  began  as  imitators,  and  necessa- 
rily, for  simply  changing  working  ground  fh>m  England  to 
America  could  not  include  a  change  of  style,  and  the  first  Ame- 
rican book  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  best  descriptive  work  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then  came  a  period  when  we  fioundered  in 
deepest  depths,  holding  fast  to  the  worst  English  models,  and 
certain  that  to  let  go  and  strike  out  boldly  would  mean  inune- 
•diate  destruction.  Gradually  firmer  footing  appeared.  There 
were  suggestions  even  in  the  days  of  the  New  York  MirroTy 
Graham^  Magazine  and  its  compeers  of  an  emancipation  iVom 
tradition,  but  simple  English  was  still  at  a  discount,  and  the 
style  was  as  rank  and  unpruned  as  the  growth  of  the  unctuous 
river  bottoms.  To  let  the  A)ry  tell  itself  was  an  undreamed-of 
attainment.  Endless  digression  was  the  law,  and  a  forced 
lightness  which  blinded  one  to  the  real  humor  of  the  situation. 

*'  The  Puddleford  Papers  "  unfortunately  belong  to  this  era, 
and  yet  the  tincture  is  so  slight  that  It  is  mentioned  merely  in 
regret  that  the  value  of  the  sketches  of  a  time  now  historical  and 


soon  to  be  only  traditional  should  be  in  the  least  vitiated.  Mr. 
Riley  is  a  keen  observer,  and  to  one  who  has  known  the  flavor 
of  pioneer  life  in  ^e  West  there  is  no  sense  of  exaggeration.  The 
village  is  capitally  given,  as  well  as  the  chief  characters,  whose 
theatre  of  action  lies  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Puddleford  tavern,  or 
about  the  stove  in  the  Puddleford  store.  The  eighth  chapter,  in 
which  Puddleford  politics  are  described  in  full,  with  the  details  of 
an  electioneering  campaign,  hold  a  delightful  humor,  Wiggins' 
speech  and  Higgins'  as  well  being  reported  with  a  zest  which 
makes  them  irresistible.  Squire  Longbow,  his  legal  decisions  and 
indecisions,  contain  material  enough  for  half  a  dozen  **  roaring 
farces."  Ike  Turtle,  the  old  hunter,  who  seeks  in  vain  to  escape 
civilization;  the  Colonel,  who  *' professed  to  have  lived  a  scien- 
tific life — ^that  is  without  work — but  all  the  while  found  some  one 
a  little  more  scientific,"  and  so  had  never  been  able  to  hold  his 
own  anywhere ;  the  Puddleford  training-day,  the  case  of  "  Fil- 
klns  against  Beadle"  and  Turtle's  argument  are  filled  with  a  wild 
absurdity  which  yet  has  always  a  show  of  reason.  Turtle's  ar- 
gument in  the  case  of  **  Puddleford  against  Pu  dleford,"  is  but 
one  of  the  hundred  passages  which  should  be  given  in  ftill.  The 
defendant,  who  has  signed  away  a  certain  property  which  she 
wishes  to  reclaim,  brings  the  plea  that  she  was  deranged  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  know  what  she  did. 

"There  are  Just  half  a  dozen  defenses,"  exclaimed  Tuttle, 
"  and  each  one  will  blow  the  case  sky-high.  Nobody  can't  set  up 
insanity  in  a  new  country,  because  there  ain't  nothin'  here  to 
make  anybody  insane ;  and,  if  there  was,  our  judges  and  juries 
think  a  leetle  too  much  of  themselves,  thick  as  the  bushes  are, 
to  'low  a  Puddlefordian  to  prove  herself  a  fool  in  open  court. 
There  is  a  pride  that  won't  permit  it.  Yes,  Hr  !  Ain't  that  la'. 
Squire  Longbow  ?" 

**  The  Puddleford  Papers"  most  certainly  hold  material  for  his- 
tory, and  as  certainly  a  laugh  for  to-day,  and  we  may  all  be  grate- 
ful for  the  new  edition  which  Lee  A  Shepard  have  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  see  was  needed. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Many  editions  of  Miss  Woolson's  **Anne"  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  presses  are  now  at  work  upon  another,  a  well- 
deserved  success. 

Greatly  to  the  delight  of  all  Shaksperean  students,  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  third  ediUon  of  the  "  Passionate  PUgrim,"  dated 
1612,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  England. 

The  new  and  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  novels, 
just  issued  by  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Is  in  duodecimo  form, 
in  forty-three  volumes,  the  first  one  having  a  new  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Southworth  and  a  view  of  her  cottage  on  the  Potomac. 

Henri  Dupin,  who  is  now  the  oldest  among  living  French 
authors  and  dramatists,  hus  just  published  a  book  under  the 
Utle  of  *^  La  Yieillesse  de  Mazarin,"  written  with  a  vigor  and 
grace  of  style  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his  age,  as  he  is 
now  ninety-five. 

Tckobnieff's  latest  story  is  an  entire  change  from  his  ordi- 
nary style.  When  last  in  Russfa  the  novelist  found  an  old  copy 
of  Boccaccio,  and  after  repeated  readings  decided  that  the 
Italian  was  master  of  the  art  of  telling  a  story,  and  at  once 
altered  his  own  method. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Hiooinson'b  literary  work  has  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  his  serious  and  long-continued  illness.  He 
has  been  unable  to  finish  his  article  for  the  November  Harper y 
and  his  place  will  be  filled  by  Professor  John  Fiske  with  one  on 
"Virginia  in  the  Colonial  Period." 

Plymouth  Pulpit,  long  a  part  of  the  ChrUtian  UnUm^  is  to 
become  a  separate  weekly  publication.  Fords,  Howard  A  Hul- 
bert  commencing  it  on  Mr.  Beecher's  return  to  the  pulpit  in 
October.  The  Chrittian  Union  will  still  give  the  **  Lecture-Room 
Talk."  The  yearly  subscription  price  for  PiymMUh  PulpU  will 
be  $2.00,  or  with  the  Uniotiy  $4.00. 

D.  LoTBROP  A  Co.  announce  a  series  of  **  Young  Folks'  Bio- 
graphies," opening  with  a  '*  Life  of  Washington,"  which  is,  it  is 
said,  to  present  facts  never  before  published.  Their  *' Spare 
Minute  Series  "  has  a  new  volume  made  up  of  passages  from  the 
works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  How- 
ells.    The  volume  is  entitled  "  Living  Truths." 

Some  very  curious  and  interesting  documents  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Kovalefsky  among  the  Spanish  State  papers 
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One  of  them,  a  report  from  the  SpADish  ambassador  to  England 
at  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great's  receptioo  there,  makes  him  out 
to  be  an  even  wilder  barbarian  than  supposed.  There  are  also 
reports  found  at  the  Escurial,  written  by  Spaniards  who  were  in 
England  with  Philip  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary,  describ- 
ing the  English  bitterness  against  them,  and  prophesying  a  short 
duration  for  Philip's  influence. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  which  has  lain  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
is  soon  to  be  published^  having  been  translated  into  English  by 
Professor  Tafel.  It  is  by  Swedenborg,  and  on  the  brain,  being  a 
summary  of  the  literature  of  the  brain  down  to  Swedenborg's 
time,  with  his  own  analysis  and  theory  of  the  facts.  Professor 
Tafel  adds  an  account  of  the  science  of  the  brain  to  this  day, 
with  many  notes  In  which  Swedenborg's  views  are  compai^d  with 
those  of  modern  science. 

Nothing  more  strongly  indicates  the  surprising  growth  and 
progress  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  South  than  the  character  of 
the  many  new  journalistic  enterprises  at  various  points.  From 
Chattanooga  comes  The  Trade%many  a  handsome,  well-printed, 
illustrated  weekly,  devoted  to  manufacturing,  mining,  mercan- 
tile and  other  interests.  Established  in  1879,  it  has  constantly 
Improved,  and  under  its  able  management  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant influences  working  in  the  "  New  South."  The  Florida 
Ditpatchy  a  monthly  published  at  Jacksonville,  and  devoted  to 
all  industrial  interests,  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  a  signifi- 
cant exponent  of  the  busy  life  awakening  there  ;  while  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  a  magazine.  Southern  IndwtrieZy  which  comparer  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  Northern  technical  journals. 


MIGMA. 

Florence  Marrtat,  the  well-known  authoress,  otherwise 
Mrs.  Frances  Lean,  made  her  di:lnU  on  the  stage  lately  at  South- 
ampton, England,  as  "  Lady  Jane,"  in  Patience. 

Mr.  William  Howblls  and  family  have  had  an  unexpected 
and  rather  troublesome  detention  in  London,  the  mumps  appear- 
ing  and  preventing  their  going  at  once  to  Italy  as  had  been 
arranged. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  romance  from  the 
elder  Hawthorne  still  goes  on,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  whose  literary  secret  it  has  been  suggested  it  may 
be,  has  been  staying  quietly  at  Nonquint,  by  the  sea. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  would  seem  to  be  recovering  some- 
what from  his  very  natural  terror  of  assassination,  as  It  is  now 
announced  that  the  Imperial  family  will  spend  the  winter  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  Court  festivities  lyill  be  resumed. 

Herbert  Spencer,  whose  chief  object  In  visiting  this  country 
is  health,  suffered  much  from  sleeplessness  on  the  voyage,  and 
having  retreated  to  the  Catskllls  for  quiet,  will  not  return  to  New 
York  till  after  a  Journey  to  Canada  and  probably  the  West. 

Charles  O'Conor's  Intense  and  active  life  seems  to  have 
paved  the  way  to  a  very  serene  and  hearty  old  age.  He  is  now 
seventy-eight,  and  is  described  ad  rambling  daily  about  the  cliffs 
and  town  of  Nantucket,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head. 

Though  many  papers  of  his  party  are  trying  to  write  him 
down,  the  popularity  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  Georgia  has 
not  lessened.  On  his  recent  visit  to  Atlanta  he  was  met  by  a 
brass  band,  and  the  whole  town,  white  and  black,  turned  out  to 
do  him  honor. 

Sheep-farming  in  Australia  is  hampered  by  a  new  cause. 
Rabbits  have  become  the  worst  enemy  of  the  grazier,  for  in  the 
districts  where  they  are  most  prolific  they  have  left  so  little  grass 
that  the  sheep  have  had  to  be  transferred  to  other  localities  to 
prevent  their  starving.  No  less  than  60,000  have  been  killed  in 
a  single  week. 

Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  has  received  the  well-de- 
served decoration  of  OflBcler  d'Acad^mle  In  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  various  writings  on  art.  The  suggestion  came  from 
the  French  Director-General  of  Fine  Arte,  and  the  decoration 
was  conferred  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts. 

BuLL-noHTiNe  at  Nimea  has  resulted  in  diversions  of  quite  as 
active  a  character.     Disaatiafled  with  the  tameness  of  the  ani- 


mals, the  audience  pitched  their  chairs  into  the  arena,  breaking 
over  a  thousand  of  them.  The  barriers  were  knocked  down  and 
the  spectators  made  a  bonfire  of  all  combustible  materials,  so 
well  done  that  the  fire  brigade  had  much  trouble  in  controUine 
the  flames. 

The  celebrated  German  surgeon.  Professor  Esmarch,  has  pub- 
lished the  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  Kiel  on  the  treatment  ol 
President  Garfield's  wound.  He  insisto  that  the  injury  was  not 
necessarily  mortal,  but  that  death  came  as  the  reault  of  careless- 
ness in  the  application  of  antiseptics.  His  plan  would  have 
been  to  haVe  the  surgeons  make  no  effort  to  find  the  bullet,  but 
confine  themselves  to  a  rigorous  antiseptic  treatment,  as  did 
Langenbeck  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  wounded. 

Among  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Hon.  Jay  Hubbell  to  the 
list  of  employes  in  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office,  furnished  him 
by  a  clerk,  was  one  addressed  to  "  Miss  Sallie  Binns,"  Miss 
Blnns  is,  of  course,  useless  as  a  voter,  but  the  assessment  of  two 
per  cent,  on  her  salary  will  be  as  dedrable  as  if  she  were,  and  a 
response  is  necessary  if  she  would  retain  her  position.  Pre- 
cisely how  she  can  remit  "  in  bank  check,  draft  or  postal  money 
order,"  it  is,  however,  a  little  difficult  to  underetand,  for  Miss 
Sallie  Binns,  efficient  and  faithful  public  servant  as  she  has 
proved,  is— the  office  cat  1 

Dr.  SoHWBnnruETH  haa  had  very  uncomfortable  experiences  in 
trying  to  preserve  the  records  of  his  labors.  All  the  notes  of  his 
famous  tour  in  Africa  were,  some  years  ago,  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  collections  of  recent  travels,  now  In  Cairo,  are  in  immi- 
nent danger.  He  is  at  present  in  Alexandria,  where  he  remained 
during  the  bombardment,  and  writes  from  there,  aft*r  stating 
that  he  has  with  him  the  diaries  of  his  travels  since  1872  :  **  But 
I  have  left,"  he  says,  "  everything  else  at  Cairo— an  entire  life- 
time to  me,  for  there  are  the  results  of  twenty  years'  fatigue  and 
incessant  labor ;  my  herbarium,  my  manuscripts,  my  drawings, 
my  maps  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  the  labor  of  the  last  eight 
years.  There  Is  besides,  at  Cairo,  the  famous  Boulak  Museum 
exposed  to  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  Arabs  on  account  of  the 
golden  articles  It  contains.  What  an  irreparable  loss  to  science 
if  it  were  lost!" 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS    COLUMN  IS  IMTENDBD  AS  A  RBCORD  FOR  RKFBRSNCK,  NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


August  24 — British  advance  toward  Cairo  from  Ismailia. 
Slight  skirmishes  all  along  the  line. Virginia  jury  at  Lunen- 
burg decides  that  the  street  vendetta  in  which  Garland  killed 

Addison  was  a  "duel."    Garland  consequently  acquitted. 

President  visits  the  Newport  torpedo  station. Two  deaths 

from  yellow  fever  and  sixty-two  new  cases  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Eight  fatal  cases  at  Matamoras. Deaths :  Rev.  George  W.  Muit- 

grave,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  long  a  leader  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aged  seventy-eight  yeare ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Gillette,  D.  D.,  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
aged  seventy-five  years. 

August  25. — News  received  of  serious  engagement  west 
of  Ismailia  on  the  24th  instant.  British  2000,  Egyptians  10,000. 
British  hold  their  ground  and  wait  for  reinforcements. ^Vio- 
lent hail-stoirm  near  Pesth  kills  men  and  animals,  destroys  crops 

and  ruins  houses. Governor  Sprague  resists  the  saleof  Canon- 

chet  by  force  of  arms.    The  purchaser,  F.  D.  Moulton,  denied 

admission. Grain  elevator  burned  in  Boaton.    Five  lives  lost. 

Property  destroyed,  $410,000. 

August  26 — Effectual  blockade  of  the  Egyptian  coast. 

Egyptians  release  Austrian  sailors  whom  they  captured  by 

mistake. English  refuse  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to  land  at 

Alexandria,  Port  Said  or  Suez.  Must  land,  if  at  all,  at  Roeetta,* 
Damietta  or  Aboukir. Independent  Republicans  formally  or- 
ganize in  Maine. "  CliflT  House  "  burned,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Water  famine  in   Pittsburg. Town  of   Ben  Flcken,  Texas, 

washed  away  by  a  freshet.    Forty  lives  lost. Deaths :  At 

Mystic,  Conn..  Charles  Mallory,  shipbuilder  and  merchant.  At 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Richard  C.  Overton,  merchant. 

August  27 — ^The  Sultan  accepts  England's  terms. 

M.  de  Lesseps  returns  to  France. Skirmishing  between  pick- 
eta  west  of  Ismailia,  and  an  assault  by  Egyptians  at  Meks. 
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Japan  preparing  for  war  against  Corea,  in  consequence  of  a  revo- 
lution in  that  country. 
August   28 — New  ministry  .formed    by  the   Khedive. 

Cherif  Pacha  at  its  head. Distinguished  Egyptian,  AH  Fehmy, 

captured  by  the  English. ^Irish  constabulary  resume  their 

gtrike. Strike  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  ends.  Work  resumed  at  re- 
duced wages. ^The  President  holds  a  reception  at  Newport. 

Forty-six  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville. 

August  29 — The  Egyptians  make  a  vigorous  night  at- 
tack on  the  British  west  of  Ismailia.    Repulsed. Greeks  and 

Turks  fighting  on  the  international  IVontler. Cholera  making 

fearful  ravages  in  Manilla  and  Japan. Eighty-two  new  cases 

of  yellow  fever  at   Brownsville. ^Three  factories  burned  at 

Haverhill,  Mass. Death  of  William  A.  Allen,  president  of 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

August  30 G^nei-al  Wolseley  massing  his  troops  near 

the  Kassasin  lock,  west  of  Ismailia,  and  bringing  up  reinforce- 
ments from  Alexandria. Lieutenant  Commander  Casper  F. 

Goodrich,  U.  8.  N.,  detailed  to  accompany  General  Wolseley  in 

the  field  by  permission  of  the  Queen. Snow  storm  at  Lead- 

vllle,  Colorado. American  Association  Tor  the  Advancement 

of  Science  adjourns  its  sessions  at  Montreal. Fifty-two  new 

cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville,  Texas. George  Jacob 

Holyoake  arrives  from  England  on  a  mission  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  immigration. 

August  31. — Arabi  Bey  asks  an  armistice  of  eight  days ; 

not  granted. Brunswick  Hotel  and  Pleasant  House  burned  at 

Old  Orchard  Beach. Secretary  Chandler  inspects  matters  per- 
taining to  his  department  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

September  i. — ^Police  trouble  in  Ireland  culminates. 
About  1200  men  refuse  to  do  duty,  because  some  of  their  num- 
ber were  discharged  for  attending  a  strikers*  meeting.  City  pe- 
trolled by  the  military,  and  riotous  demonstrations  made  in  va- 
rious quarters. Egypt  less  excited  than  Ireland. ^Hostili- 
ties continued  between  Turkey  and  Greece. Cetywayo  leaves 

England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. Order  revoked  which 

removed  General  Sturgis  from  the  command  of  the  Soldiers' 

Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio. Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  Wood,U.  S.  N., 

drowned  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Scientific — The  French  mission  for  the  Venus  transit  has 
lately  had  voted  to  it  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  sum  of 

£18,000. A  time-ball,  similar  to  the  one  at  Greenwich,  Eng., 

has  been  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  M.  Cruls,  the  Imperial 
astronomer. ^The  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  Me- 
teorological International  Congress  have  been  so  great  that  the 
president.  Dr.  Wilde,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  committee  to  meet  once  a  year  and  examine  the  ma- 
terial collected  during  that  time.    The  first  of  these  meetings 

was  held  at  Copenhagen  early  in  August. Some  interesting 

experiments  have  been  made  at  Havre  in  order  to  test  a  system 
of  telephony  between  the  roads  and  the  city.  All  have  succeeded 
so  well  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  pontoon  structure  some 
distance  from  the  land  and  to  place  upon  it  public  telephones  to 

be  used  by  the  shipping  in  communicating  with  the  land. At 

a  recent  fUe  at  the  Tuileries  a  solar  apparatus  set  in  motion  a 
printing-machine  which  printed  several  thousand  copies  of  a  spe- 
cimen Journal  called  The  Soleil  Journal.  Cider  and  coffee  were 
made  by  its  aid  and  a  pump  was  set  in  motion.    The  use  of  such 

apparatus  for  troops  in  India  and  Egypt  is  suggested. The 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposes,  through  its  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  the  House,  to  expend  a  sum  of  £3680  for  microscopical 
Inspection  of  bacon  or  any  meat  likely  to  be  infected  with  tri- 
chinn.  The  microscope  in  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
instrument  of  common  use.  To  cover  expenses  a  special  im- 
port tax  is  to  be  levied. A  large  tract  of  copal  forest  has 

been  discovered  in  Mozambique  by  Mr.  James  Heatbcote,  sent 
out  by  the  British  Consul  at  that  point  to  search  for  the  body  of 
the  late  Captain  Wy brants.  Mr.  Heathcote  writes  :  **  The  forest 
where  I  obtained  this  gum,  of  which  I  send  you  specimens  (I 
have  collected  six  tons),  is  fully  two  hundred  miles  long.  It  is 
a  belt  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  and  the  first  range  of 

mountains. The  tree  domineers  over  all,  and,  standing  in  any 

place  overlooking  the  forest,  yon  see  here  and  there  trees  grow- 
ing, as  it  were,  In  a  hayfleld.  The  gum  has  a  beautif\il  odor  if 
poonded  and  burnt ;  also,  if  boiled  in  a  pot  of  water."  The  or- 
dinary gum  copal  tree  is  lofty,  but  by  no  means  as  high  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Heathcote's  comparison. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  coming  season  promises  to  be  an  unusually  brilliant  one 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  leading  managers  are  in 
the  field  with  announcements  of  the  highest  order.  Sig^or  Sal- 
vini.  Mile.  Rhea  and  Mme.  Modjeska  are  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  foreign  visitors,  who  will  interpret  the  classic  drama, 
while  Barrett,  McCulIougb,  Jefferson,  Keene,  O'Neill,  Clara 
Morris,  Mary  Anderson  and  Margaret  Mather  will  be  the  leading 
home  exponents  of  the  legitimate  drama.  Charles  Wyndham, 
an  English  light-comedy  actor  of  high  standing,  comes  with 
his  own  company,  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  world-renowned  "  pro- 
fessional beauty,''  will  challenge  comparison  with  and  criticism 
on  the  part  of  her  American  sisters.  Her  portrayal  of  Shaks- 
peare's  comedy  heroines  is  anticipated  with  the  greatest  inte- 
rest by  all  American  playgoers.  In  the  contemporary  drama 
the  latest  productions  of  leading  pla3rwrights  will  be  brought 
forward  in  profusion,  and  melodrama  will  be  rife  this  year, 
owing  to  the  enormous  success  of  **  The  World,"  with  its  startling 
scenic  effects.  "  The  Romany  Rye  "  (the  Gypsy  Gentleman),  a 
pronounced  London  success,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  the  melo- 
dramatic piece  de  reeUtance.  All  the  attractions  mentioned  will 
be  seen  at  our  city  houses  from  titne  to  time. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatres  during  the  summer  months.  The  interior  of 
the  Arch  Street  has  been  entirely  re-decorated.  The  entrance 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House  has  been  enlarged  and  other- 
wise improved,  and  Haverly's  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  the 
Lyceum  and  the  Walnut  Street  have  been  thoroughly  renovated. 

During  Mr.  Barrett's  present  engagement  at  Haverly's  Thea- 
tre he  will  produce  a  new  play  by  the  Hon.  George  H.  Boker,  of 
Philadelphia,  entitled  "  Francesca  di  Rimini." 

Mrs.  Lanotrt  makes  her  initial  bow  before  an  American 
audience  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  on  October  30.  She 
will  be  at  Haverly's  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  December. 

Miss  Margaret  Mather  made  Jier  debut  as  *'  Juliet "  at  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  August  28.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  this  lady,  and  her  first  public  appearance  justified  the 
high  expectations  formed.  Alexander  Salvini,  a  son  of  the  illus- 
trious actor,  played  "  Romeo." 

Florence  Marrtat  (Mrs.  Francis  Lean),  the  novelist,  has 
entered  the  profession.  She  appeared  as  **  Lady  Jane,"  in  **  Pa- 
tience," a  short  time  since,  the  company  making  a  provincial  tour 
in  England. 

The  Lyceum  (Broad  Street)  will  henceforth  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  light  opera.  A  miniature  per- 
formance of  **  Patience"  opens  the  bouse.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
new  operetta  will  be  presented  here  in  November. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumption  no  longer  an  Incurable  disease.  Send  to  Drs.  Starkky 
A  Palkn,  1109  Olrard  street,  Philadelphta,  for  their  treatise  on  Com- 
pound Oxygen,  and  learn  how  this  disease  may  be  surely  arrested  and 
cured.     It  will  be  mailed/ree. 

Bound  Volumee  of  the  Continent. 
The  publishers  are  now  ready  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  1.  with 
a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  wlU  be  put  on  file  and  filled  In 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mall  or 
express  at  the  sender^s  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  Index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  size 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continent  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbe^^ 
In  good  condition,  at  the  actual  coet  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  cf 
carriage,  to  wit: 

811k  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 00 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco. |1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  iiumlwni  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

811k  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .        .92.25 

Half  roan, 2.65 

Half  morocco, 2.8S 

Cloth  cases  for  binding,  40  cents,  and  25  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  vohime,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  of  America,  and  lUustratlons  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  It  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  folk>w. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN   LIGHTER    VEIN, 


^S3/sSr, 


CARRIED  TOO  PAR. 
*Look  at  Kate  Green,  mother!*' 
*  Yes;   she  has  carried  her  love  of  the  antique  so  fitf  as  to  take  old  Mr.  Jone^for  a  husband." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Quien  Sabe? 

If  the  dance  Is  most  terribly  hot, 
And  the  stain  have  not  one  vacant  spot. 
If  we  happen  to  go 
Where  cool  breeses  blow. 

Who  will  know  f 

If  the  moon  most  discreetly  doth  hide. 
And  the  path  It  is  not  very  wide. 
What  if  closely  we  walk 
The  better  to  talk. 

Who  will  know  f 

If  the  light  is  so  very  obscure. 
And  the  rose  Is  so  bard  to  procure. 
If  one  gently  doth  bend. 
Assistance  to  lend, 

WhowiUkBOw? 

If  young  toads  gambol  wild  In  the  shade. 
Then  what  marvel  that  one  grows  afraid. 
If  for  safety  from  harm. 
One  leans  on  an  arm. 

Who  will  know  ? 

If  '  *  bangs ' '  are  a  little  bit  crushed 
And  cheeks  are  a  trifle  more  flushed. 
Well— and  if  it  is  false— 
The  cause  was  the  waltz. 

Who  will  know  ? 

W.  G.  THWI8TON. 

The  following  lines  were  wiitten  by  a  witty  author,  and 
with  others  of  like  purport,  laid  beside  the  plates  at  a  recent  en- 
tertainment. The  "  Tom  "  in  question  was  once  a  surgeon  well 
known  in  Philadelphia,  but  now  represents  a  large  powder-mak- 
ing firm  in  a  foreign  land  : 

To  physic,  first,  Tom  his  attention  turned. 
And  for  a  while  with  Esculaplan  ardor  burned. 

None  sang  its  praises  louder  ; 
Till  shocked  by  the  havoc  he  had  made. 
He  vowed  to  practice  a  less  deadly  trade. 
And  went  to  making  powder. 

That  Umbrella. — During  the  shower  a  citizen  carrying  a 
Tery  wet  umbrella  entered  a  hotel  to  pay  a  call  to  some  one  up 


stairs.  After  placing  his  umbrella  where  it  might  drain,  he 
wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  pinned  to  it  the  sentence  : 

"N.  B.— This  umbrella  belongs  to  a  man  who  strikes  a  250- 
pound  blow — back  in  fifteen  minutes. '' 

He  went  his  way  up  stairs,  and  after  an  absence  of  fiftean 
minutes  returned  to  find  his  umbrella  gone  and  in  its  place  a 
note  reading : 

*'  P.  8. — Umbrella  taken  by  a  man  who  walks  ten  miles  an 
hour — won't  be  back  at  all." — Free  Press. 

**  The  white  wonder  of  her  arms  is  too  divinely  perfect 
for  anything  of  mere  fiesh  and  blood  ;  she  is  but  the  beatific  plian- 
tom  of  some  delicious  dream  chiseled  into  glorious  tangibility  by 
some  old  master's  cunning  hand."  This  is  what  he  wrote  home 
about  the  divine  being  he  had  seen  on  the  stage.  He  recovered  on 
learning  that  the  whiteness  was  all  chalk,  and  that  the  *'  old 
master  "  was  a  German  barber,  who  did  something  in  the  cos- 
metic line. 

A  Wisconsin  court  has  convicted  a  man  for  stealing  a 
manuscript  poem  and  sentenced  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  one 
year.  Unless  he  threatened  to  publish  it  the  sentence  seema 
rather  severe.  If  he  had  st9len  a  prose  article  no  doubt  he  would 
have  got  ten  years. — yorrUtoum  Herald. 

Bridegrooms  who  fiEul  to  attend  the  wedding  have  been 
numerous  of  late  in  the  Northwest.  Whenever  a  stranger  is 
seen  with  a  *'steer-caught>in-the-com  expression''  he  may  be 
set  down  as  a  Northwestern  escaped  bridegroom.— LoMistrt/Ze 
Courier- Journal. 

Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  naturally 
anxious  about  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  now  with  the 
army  in  Egypt.  Don't  be  disturbed,  Madame;  His  Grace  is 
rather  safer  on  the  Nile  than  he  would  be  on  the  Thames. 

**  Does  your  wife  take  much  exercise  ?"  asked  Fenderson 
of  Fogg,  whose  family  is  at  the  seaside.  **  Exercise  I"  exclaimed 
Fogg,  **  I  should  say  so.  She  changes  her  dress  six  times  every 
day." — Bost<m  IVanscript. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  English  lord  and  his  American  copy,  commonly  caUed 
a  snob.  The  Englishman  always  speaks  well  of  his  own  country. 
—Hartford  Fiost. 
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ST.  peteb's  gate. 


In  the  old  days  in  Philadelphia,  when  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter's — the  "  new  church  on  the  hill " — formed 
but  one  parish,  they  had  a  rector  and  two  assistants 
who  were  born  and  bred  Philadelphians.  The  rector 
was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  the  assistants  William  White 
and  Thomas  Coombe. 

Mr.  Duch6  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  upon  the  request  of 
the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
member,  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Jenney,  who  was  then  the  rector  of  the  church. 


The  young  fellow  was  full  of  the  spirit 
of  his  day,  and,  as  "Junius,"  had  set 
all  England  to  public   letter-writing, 
Mr.  Duche  had  not  been  very  long  at 
",      home  before  he,  too,  printed  his  "Ob- 
'.'•     servations  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects, 
Literary,  Moral  and  Religious,"  de- 
scribing himself  as  "a  gentleman  of 
foreign  extraction,"  and  signing  him- 
self "Caspipina,"  *'an  ingenious  acrostic, " 
which  means  "  Christ  and  St.  Peter's,  in 
Philadelphia,   in   North  America."     The 
title  is  now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  but 
it  covers  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  by 
its  very  quaintness  suggests  the  spirit  of 
the  early  colonial  days,  and  carries  us  back 
to  the  fashions  and  life  of  the  days  when 
"Christ  and   St.  Peter's"  were  growing 
into  shape  and  influencing  the  history  of 
the  city  and  the  church. 

When  we  think  of  life  in  early  Philadel- 
phia we  recall  William  Penn  and  his  group 
of  Quaker  friends,  and  the  existence  of  a 
"Church  party"  seems  of  little  import- 
auc(?.  Tn  Penn  himself  it  was  at  first  a  matter  of 
friendly  indiflference,  but  it  soon  began  to  show  itself  as 
an  agitating  force,  busy  and  active,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  1 'n  I tes tan t  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
Christ  CI  lurch  stands  as  a  mother,  sending  her  children 
evoryw!^(^re  through  the  country,  cheering  them  when 
at  work  iuid  calling  them  back  to  her  for  counsel.  In 
the  history  of  the  country  she  also  has  her  place.  Mr. 
Diiche  jnade  the  first  prayer  in  Congress,  Bishop  White 
wiiH  th*'  lirst  chaplain,  and  Washington  and  many  of  his 
generals  and  statesmen  worshipped  within  her  walls. 
Tliti  day  Independence  was  declared  her  bells  were 
T\m^^  \hfi  vestry  struck  out  the  name  of  the  King  firom 
tliv  Utiirgy  and  took  his  bust  from  the  wall.  Her  rector, 
William  White,  was  the  first  bishop  of  English  conse- 
cration in  the  United  States,  and  his  first  sermon  in  his 
new  position  was  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  In 
Christ  Church  was  held  the  first  General  Convention 
of  the  Church ;  here  our  American  prayer-book  was 
adopted,  and  in  the  long  years  since  1694,  when  it  was 
founded,  what  a  line  of  bishops,  of  priests,  of  deacons, 
of  communicants,  of  old  and  young,  clergy  and  laity, 
has  gone  from  these  old  walls  I  The  bells  have  pealed 
for  hundreds  of  weddings  and  tolled  for  as  many  fune- 
rals, and  the  babe  who  was  baptized  in  its  font  has  been 
carried  back  in  old  age  and  laid  before  its  altar,  and  then 
taken  away  to  rest  in  its  churchyard.  There  are  few 
old  families  in  the  city  who  have  not  some  link  with  the 
history  of  "  Caspipina,"  and  how  many  churches  and 
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missions  in  the  country  have 
looked  to  them  when  help 
was  needed. 

When  William  Penn,  in 
1682,  came  up  the  Delaware 
River  he  came  with  a  well- 
settled  plan.  He  had  no 
vague  ideas  of  flying  some- 
where in  a  new  world  for 
refuge  and  prosperity.  Other 
men  filled  with  as  much  en- 
ergy and  resolution  had  had 
less  purpose,  and  had  boldly 
pushed  for  foreign  shores, 
making  a  home  on  the  first 
spot  to  which  Providence 
or  chance  led  them.  Penn 
looked  much  farther  ahead, 
and  had  his  plans  made  be- 
fore he  started.  He  had 
selected  a  fair  and  fertile 
countr}'  and  had  secured  a 
grant  of  it  from  the  king, 
and  meant,  being  provident 
and  peaceful,  as  well  as  en- 
ergetic, to  have  his  title  rati- 
fied by  the  original  owners. 
He  had  decided  upon  the 
names  of  his  province  and  its 
future  city,  and  the  plan  of 
the  latter  founded,  it  is  said, 
on  that  of  Babylon,  lay  cjear  and  definite  in  his 
mind.  Before  his  prophetic  vision  the  forests  disap- 
peared, and  a  "green  country  town,  always  whole- 
some," embowered  in  gardens,  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
"  lay  betwixt  its  rivers. "  He  meant  this  city  to  be  free 
to  all  good  people,  sober  and  of  honest  repute,  but  his 
first  concern  was,  of  course,  for  his  own  friends.  It  was 
to  hold  its  gates  open  to  all  sects,  but  it  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Quakers,  and  all  settlers  were  expected  to 
agree  with  the  spirit  that  should  animate  the  laws  and 
their  working.  The  invitation  Penn  sent  out  was  so 
broad  and  so  enticing  that  he  soon  had  the  largest  fol- 
lowing of  any  single  leader  into  the  New  World,  but 
he  drew  very  few  vagabonds  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  It 
was  a  feir  country  he  offered,  but  it  was  to  be  pervaded 
by  law  and  order,  and  the  conditions  were  not  of  advan- 
tage to  the  free-lances.  But  with  the  Friends  from 
London,  and  York,  and  Cheshire,  and  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, came  also  their  neighbors  and  relations  who  were 
still  Churchmen.  These  were  not  fleeing  from  persecu- 
tion, but  were  energetic,  educated  younger  sons,  and 
men  of  the  middle  class,  who  determined  to  secure  better 
fortunes  than  England  gave  them.  They  soon  became 
a  prosperous  and  influential  element  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia colony,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  became  also  a  dis- 
turbing power.  The  Churchmen  were  law-abiding,  but 
they  were  not  Quakers,  and  they  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  plans  and  usages  of  Penn 's  administration, 
and  they  were  very  open  on  the  subject.  For  some 
years,  however,  all  went  quietly  enough.  The  forest 
was  to  be  cleared  away,  homes  built,  communication 
established,  and  there  was  as  much  unity  as  industry. 
The  Swedes  had  their  church  and  the  Friends  their 
meeting-house,  and  it  is  likely  the  Church  people  went 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  Their  own  Church  was  very 
scantily  represented  in  the  colonies,  and  along  the 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  English  settlements,  were  few  ministers  and  fewer 
churches.     The  chaplain  at  the  fort  in  New  York  tra- 


veled about  as  he  could,  but  in  neither  Pennsylvania, 
the  Jerseys,  New  York  or  New  England  was  there  a 
resident  clergyman. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  much  talked  about  in 
certain  circles,  and  in  1695  the  Bishop  of  London  sent 
the  Rev.  Afr.  Clayton  to  Philadelphia,  to  do  what  was 
possible.  When  he  came  he  did  not  find  a  large  congre- 
gation, but  he  drew  about  fifty  people  together  ;  they 
held  regular  service,  and  at  once  began  to  build  a  little 
brick  church  on  a  lot  of  ground  by  a  pond,  where  the 
ducks  swam  and  the  boys  waded.  "  Blind  AUce,"  an 
ancient  colored  woman,  often  quoted  by  the  early  histo- 
rians, said  that  she  could  touch  the  roof  with  her  hand, 
but  this  is  considered  something  of  an  exaggeration,  un- 
less the  good  lady  grew  very  much  shorter  as  she  grew 
older.  But,  no  matter  how  low  the  building  was,  it 
was  considered  very  handsome  and  very  much  of  an 
enterprise ;  and  before  Mr.  Clayton  died,  two  years 
after,  his  congregation  had  grown  to  seven  hundred, 
and  there  are  parishes  to-day  that  cannot  boast  as 
much  prosperity,  and  certainly  not  as  quick  growth  I 
Many  of  these  new  members  were  converts  from 
Quakerism,  and  this  did  not  please  the  Penn  party,  and 
when,  in  1700,  Dr.  Evan  Evans  came  to  take  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's place,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  keen- 
sighted  and  steady  enthusiasm,  the  young  Friends  were 
forbidden  to  attend  the  services.  They  had  flocked 
there  full  of  curiosity,  and  the  broad-brims  had  come 
off  in  church  as  they  never  did  in  meeting.  Now  when 
the  edict  went  out  that  they  should  not  enter  the  doors, 
they  were  not  pleased.  Amusements  were  not  plenty 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  deprived  of  this 
serious,  if  vain  form.  So  then,  being  used  to  obeying 
the  letter  of  the  law,  if  not  the  spirit,  they  stood  under 
the  windows  and  listened,  and  by-and-by,  conviction 
giving  courage,  how  many  must  have  entered  the  door 
and  forever  left  the  broad-brim  hat  behind !    The  coun- 
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try  Friends  coming  in  to  the  market  had  their  own 
curiosity  about  this  new  vanity,  and  were  moved  to  go 
and  see  what  it  was  like,  and,  behold,  it  was  nothing 
new  I  What  they  heard  was  simply  the  old  service 
familiar  to  so  many  of  them,  and  they  liked  it.  It 
brought  back  memories  of  their  childhood,  of  England, 
and  of  the  mothers  who  had  died  content  in  the  old 
faith ;  and,  as  they  listened  to  the  prayers  and  chants 
they  knew  so  well,  but  in  which  they  now  dared  not 
join,  old  affections  fought  with  new  doctrines,  and  many 
went  home  disturbed  and  discontented,  to  return  again 
and  again  to  the  little  brick  church  and  at  last  to  come 
for  baptism.  This  went  on  until  new  members  were 
numbered  by  the  hundreds,  and  Dr.  Evans'  zeal  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  He  held  service  on  Sunday  and 
on  holy  days,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  on  market 
days,  and  at  last,  all  through  the  week  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing when  the  Quakers  from  all  around  the  country  were 
in  town.  He  wore  a  surplice,  and  William  Penn  wrote 
to  James  Logan  that  "Governor  Gookin  has  presented 
Parson  Evans  with  two  gaudy  prayer-books  as  any  in 
the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  intends  as  fine  a  communion 
table  also,  both  of  which  charms  the  Bishop  of  London 
as  well  as  Parson  Evans,  whom  I  esteem." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  came  a  reinforcement  to 
the  ChurcR.  The  "  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  just  organized  in 
London,  sent  George  Keith  over  as  a  missionary,  and  in 
all  the  country  around  no  man  was  better  known,  better 
hated,  better  liked  than  George  Keith.     He  had  been 


the  first  Master  of  the  Friends'  Public  School  in  the 
city  and  a  zealous  follower  of  George  Fox.  As  a  public 
Friend  he  had  led  many  a  meeting  and  written  and 
spoken  many  an  earnest  word  for  his  faith.  After  a 
time  he  began  to  have  doubts,  and  to  speak  of  them, 
and  still  having  great  influence,  he  led  five  hundred 
good  Quakers  out  of  meeting  into  a  separate  society 
which  was  called  by  its  enemies  "  The  Keithian."  He 
was  excommunicated  and  was  spoken  of  as  "an  ill-con- 
ditioned, pestilent  fellow,"  who  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  matters  even,  the 
history  of  the  Church  speaks  of  him  as  an  able  and  zeal- 
ous man,  who  gave  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the 
people  by  returning  in  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England.  With  him  came  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  was  afterward  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  These  two  missionaries  traveled 
around  the  country,  and,  in  1704,  there  were  six  churches 
in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

By  this  time  the  little  building  used  by  the  Christ 
Church  people  was  too  small  and  they  ordered  thirty- 
seven  thousand  bricks  from  England  and  began  to  build 
around  the  old  church,  which  lay  like  a  kernel  in  a  nut 
while  the  new  walls  went  up.  They  had  now  a  com- 
munion service,  presented  by  Queen  Anne,  which  is  still 
in  use,  and  two  bells,  both  of  which  were  afterward 
sent  to  St.  Peter's,  but  are  now  hung  in  Christ  Church 
Hospital.  When  the  time  came  to  tear  down  the  old 
church  the  congregation  went  down  to  "  Old  Swedes'  " 
and  worshipped  there  with  their  Lutheran  brethren. 
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Penn  was  now  in  England,  considering  whether  he 
should  transfer  his  province  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  place  heing  a  Churchman,  built  a  pew  in 
Christ  Church,  and  then  charged  himself  an  annual 
rent  of  five  pounds  a  year  for  it.  The  graveyard,  Fifth 
and  Arch,  where  the  vestryman,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  afterward  buried,  was  bought,  a  library  founded, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  or  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  arisen  some  complications 
in  civil  affairs,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, one  the  "Penn  government,''  the  other  '^the 
Church  faction,"  as  the  early  historians  are  pleased  to 
put  it.  The  Quakers  were  loyal  enough  to  England,  but 
they  ignored  the  King  as  far  as  they  could.  This  was 
their  own  province,  and,  as  long  as  they  were  peaceable 
and  law-abiding,  why  should  the  powers  at  home  bother 
them  ?  The  church  people  were  restive  under  some  of 
the  Quaker  rules,  and  longed  for  royal  government,  and 
more  than  once  sent  petitions  for  it  to  the  King,  and 
this  Penn  naturally  enough  resented.  Then  there 
arose  the  question  of  a  militia  force.  There  were 
threats  of  invasion  from  Indians,  and  dreadful  rumors 
of  pirates  from  the  Barbados  who  were  sworn  to  sail 
up  Delaware  Bay  and  sack  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the 
Quakers  were  in  favor  of  a  militia,  and  the  Church 
party  certainly  wfts.  The  only  question  was,  who 
should  serve  in  it  ?  The  whole  body  of  Quakers  an- 
swered at  once  to  this — ikey  could  not  I  An  armed 
resistance  was  opposed  to  all  their  principles.  ''But 
some  one  must  serve,"  replied  the  Church  party.  '*  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  Quakers,  "and  all  of  thee  ought  to  do 
80,  for  it  is  not  against  thy  religion. "  The  Church  people 
were  not  to  be  persuaded  in  this  way.  They  were  will- 
ing to  drill  and  to  fight,  if  there  was  need,  but  the  other 
citizens  must  come  also.  They  discussed  this,  and 
James  Logan  and  other  Friends  wrote  to  England  about 
it,  yet  neither  Quaker  nor  Churchman  would  yield,  but, 
as  neither  Indian  nor  pirate  appeared,  the  only  harm 
done  was  in  the  dissension  among  the  citizens. 

In  1727  the  congregation  again  found  itself  too  large 
for  its  building,  and,  tearing  out  the  western  end,  they 
began  to  build  the  present  church.  They  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  resolved  on  final  and  ample  ac- 
commodations, but,  unhappily,  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, they  mortgaged  their  present  and  the  coming  days 
together.  The  congregation  subscribed  again  and  again ; 
help  came  from  England,  Ireland  and  the  Barbados, 
and  in  1744,  after  many  troubles  with  debts,  the  build- 
ing was  finished.  Tlien,  in  a  few  years,  came  the  ques- 
tion of  a  steeple  and  chimes,  and  three  hundred  people 
at  once  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  them.  But  it  took  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  this  subscription  amounted 
to,  and  the  vestry  met  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  lottery,  and  thirteen 
honest  men  and  true,  among  them  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Jacob  Duch^,  '*  Caspipina's  "  father,  were  appointed 
trustees  for  the  "  Philadelphia  Steeple  Lottery."  The 
scheme  succeeded  very  well,  but  still  there  was  not 
enough,  and  so  a  second  one  was  ordered  and  the  needed 
sum  was  at  last  completed,  and,  in  1754,  the  steeple, 
being  all  ready,  the  ship  MyHilla,  Captain  Budden, 
master,  set  sail  from  England,  bringing  a  chime  of  eight 
bells,  costing  JS560  7s.  8d.  A  workman  came  to  hang 
them  ;  Captain  Budden  refused  all  payment  for  bringing 
them,  and  the  whole  town  became  greatly  excited  over 
this  addition  to  its  "credit,  beauty  and  prosperity." 
Every  one  wanted  to  hear  the  chimes,  and  it  was  or- 
dered they  should  be  rung  on  market  days,  when  the 
countrymen  were  in  town.  From  Germantown  and 
other  villages  the  people  would  walk  over  the  meadows 


and  through  the  woods,  until  they  were  near  enough  to 
the  city  to  hear  the  ringing  and  the  chiming  of  the 
bells,  and  whenever  the  Myrtilla  was  sighted  down  the 
river  th^  chimes  welcomed  and  announced  it.  The  first 
time  they  were  toiled  was  for  the  wife  of  Governor  An- 
thony Palmer,  whose  twenty-one  children  had  all  died 
of  consumption,  and,  while  the  tolling  was  going  on,  a 
careless  bell-ringer  was  caught  in  the  ropes  and  killed  ; 
and  so  some  of  the  old  Philadelphians  were  not  sure  that 
chimes  were  to  be  commended. 

Years  after  all  this,  the  tenor  bell,  which  weighed 
eighteen  hundred  pounds,  was  cracked,  and,  the  story 
goes,  the  vestry  tried  here  and  there  to  replace  it,  but 
no  foundry  would  promise  to  make  another  with  just 
the  same  tone  and  weight,  and  so  the  vestry  were  in  de- 
spair, until  it  occurred  to  them  that  they  had  best  see  if 
the  old  English  foundry,  where  the  bells  were  made,  was 
still  in  existence.  Lester  &  Pack,  the  old  partners,  they 
found  were  dead  long,  long  before,  but  the  younger  firm 
sent  back  word  that  the  old  bell  should  be  sent  to  them 
with  the  treble  one  to  harmonize  upon.  They  recast  it, 
and  when  it  came  back — but  not  in  the  Myrtilla — and 
was  hung  in  its  place,  it  rang  out  perfectly  true  and  in 
concord  with  the  other  bells. 

By  this  time,  1758,  Philadelphia  was  a  fair  and  estab- 
lished city.  The  blufis  still  bordered  the  Delaware  River, 
and  green  woods  and  fields  ran  back  to  the  fine  houses  built 
on  the  Schuylkill.  There  were  bridges  over  the  creeks, 
and  down  in  the  city  some  paved  streets.  The  houses 
had  balconies  and  porches  over  the  doorway,  and  here 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  fathers  sat  and  talked  of 
the  town  news  ;  the  mothers  compared  experiences  and 
complained  of  the  apprentices  who  lived  in  their  houses. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  buttonwood  and  willow  trees 
the  young  gentlemen  and  officers,  who  called  themselves 
"  Lunarians,"  strolled  up  and  down  with  bright  young 
Churchwomen  and  coquettish  Quaker  girls.  Before  the 
constables  went  to  bed  they  walked  about  to  see  if  all 
was  quiet,  and  here  and  there  lanterns  glimmed,  light- 
ing some  old  citizen  from  his  sober  festivities.  New 
York  could  be  reached  by  John  Butler's  stage  coaches 
in  three  days,  and  stage  vessels  and  wagons  started  once 
a  week  fbr  Baltimore. 

There  were  few  politicians  in  the  town,  and  no  party 
lines  drawn  by  politics.  Opposite  the  State  House, 
Sixth  and  Chestnut,  stood  the  "State  House  Inn," 
built  in  1693.  It  was  still  shaded  by  the  great  walnut 
trees  that  had  stood  there  before  the  Wekxnne  sailed 
from  England,  and  on  its  porch  William  Penn  had 
once  sat  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Here  the  lawyers,  the 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  would  meet  and  dine,  and  back 
in  the  kitchen  Uttle  bow-legged  dogs  ran  around  in  a 
hollow  cylinder  and  turned  the  jack  for  roasting  the 
meat.  It  was  easy  enough  to  keep  these  Uttle  "  spit- 
dogs  "  at  work,  but  not  so  easy  to  call  them  to  it.  Once 
out  of  the  cylinder  away  they  would  go,  and  when  din- 
ner-time drew  near  the  cooks  flocked  out  of  their  kitch- 
ens and  ran  here  and  there  gathering  their  friskj-  little 
dogs  together.  In  the  houses  there  were  ten-plate 
stoves,  and  later  on,  in  rich  men's  parlors,  the  Franklin 
stove  ;  prudent  women  carried  foet-stoves  to  church, 
and  the  most  comfortable  man  was  the  Quaker,  because 
in  meeting  he  kept  on  his  hat,  as  well  as  his  great-coat 
In  the  gardens  were  lilacs  and  roses,  lilies,  snowballs, 
pinks  and  tulips;  an^the  housewives  vied  with  each 
other  in  well-laden,  symmetrical  bushes  of  "  Jerusalem 
cherries." 

The  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  the  Methodists  and 
other  denominations  now  had  their  churches,  and  the 
Episcopalians  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  felt  they 
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needed  another  church.  The  Christ, Church  vestry  was 
warmly  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  the  "  proprieta- 
ries," tho  sons  of  Wilham  Penn,  and  themselves  Church- 
men— for  Penn  and  his  two  wives  were  the  only  Friends 
in  the  family — gave  a  lot  of  ground  between  Third  and 
Fourth  and  Pine  and  Lombard  streets,  and  in  1758  St. 
Peter's,  as  it  now  stands,  was  begun.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  minister  and  wardens  of  Christ  Church 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Bisliop  «»f  Lmuiou  asking  thiit 
young  Jacob  Duche,  then  at  Clare  lli\U,  Ciiniliritigo^ 
should  be  ordained  and  ^m\i  tohia  nutisti  parish,  whL*re, 
in  consequence  of  a  growing  coiign^gatjun  and  a  iif  vv 
church,  he  was  much  needed*  Long  niul  wearisome 
were  the  correspondences  between  tho  eolouial  churches 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  not  uurri.-quent  were 
their  misunderstandings,  Tlie  Church  of  England  would 
not  consent  to  give  Ameriea  a  resident  blsboii,  and  an 
American  candidate  for  hnly  orders  sometiint^K  hatl  to 
cross  the  ocean  twice,  once  to  he  onlaintKl  tieacon  and 
afterward  priest.  The  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
ministers  to  the  various  clnirelics,  and  exercised  a  gene- 
ral episcopal  supervisioji  ov^r  tJiein,  without  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  needs,  and  it  wa.^  this^  reliance 
on  the  English 
Church  which  in 
after  years   gave  ' 

color  to  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  dur- 
ing the  Revolu- 
tion. But  at  this 
time  all  went 
smoothly,  and  Mr. 
Duche  came  home 
ordained  deacon 
and  licensed  to 
preach  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  two 
churches  were 
very  closely 
united.  They  had 
the  same  vestry 
and  the  same  min- 
isters. The  pew 
rents  were  equal, 

and    their    inter-  

ests  were  in  every 
way  identical. 

And  so,  the  new  buildin^"  being  linished,  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  ITlil,  the  pei>ple  met  at  Ciififit 
Church  and  went  in  procession  down  to  St,  Pttei's— 
clerk  and  sexton  at  the  heiid,  tlien  tlie  (Hu-Mtun^u  and  then 
the  vestry,  two  by  two  ;  the  Governor  ami  tlie  wanlens, 
the  officiating  clergymen,  the  Governor''^  council  and  at- 
tendants, and,  finally,  all  atteiitlinir  clergymen.     The 
youngest  minister,  onr  '^Caspipiua/'  i-^aU  all  th^^  t^er- 
vice,  except  the  absolution  ;  there  wasj  xi  Ijnptbni  at  the 
font,  and  Dr.  Smith,  provonl  of  what  i«  now  the  Uili- 
verity  of  Pennsylvania,  preached  the  sermon. 

It  is  not  difficult  even  now  to  picture  this  service. 
The  old  dignitaries,  with  queues  and  niffles,  are  all  gone, 
but  the  high  pews,  the  stone  aisles,  the  pulpit  with  its 
sounding  board,  the  green  and  grassy  churchyard  still 
remain,  and  St.  Peter's  is,  in  effect,  to-day  what  it  was 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Governor  Penn  had  his 
pew  in  the  soufh  gallery,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  came 
with  other  worshippers  from  the  Mother  church. 

After  a  few  years  had  passed  it  happened  that  one  of 
the  two  assistants,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  resigned,  and  all  the 
duties  of  the  large  parish  fell  on  the  rector,  Dr.  Peters, 
aiid  Mr.  Duch^,  and  they  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  Mr. 


Coombe  and  young  William  White  appointed  as  assist- 
ants. The  vestry  was  wilUng,  but  it  had  cost  heavily 
to  build  St.  Peter's,  and  the  revenues  were  not  large. 
It  was  discussed,  back  and  forth,  and  finally,  the  rector, 
who  had  a  private  fortune,  offered  to  pay  each  of  the 
young  men  one  hundred  pounds,  and,  thus  assisted,  the 


vestry  offered  Mr.  Coombe  two  hundred  pounds — which, 
by  the  way,  enabled  him  to  marr}- — and  to  Mr.  White, 
with  many  compliments  for  his  generous  desire  not  to 
tax  the  income  of  the  parish,  they  offered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  And  thus,  in  1772,  William  White — 
who,  as  a  little  boy,  used  to  tie  an  apron  around  his 
•  neck  for  a  gown,  and  with  a  chair  for  a  pulpit,  would 
preach  to  his  little  Quaker  neighbor — entered  on  his 
long  and  beautiful  connection  with  the  churches. 
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When  1776  came  the  political  excitement  was  general, 
and  the  churches  were  full  of  it.  Dr.  Peters  had  grown 
old  and  weak ;  Mr.  Duch^  had  succeeded  him,  with 
Messrs.  Coombe  and  White  as  his  assistants.  When 
Congress  set  May  17th  aside  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  there  was  service  in  both  churches  and  fervent 
sermons  were  preached.  Then  came  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  it  was  then  the   vestry  met  and  struck  the  name 


and  in  the  South  there  were  efforts  made  to  seize  church 
property  and  revenues  on  the  ground  that  they  still 
belonged  to  England,  and  so  should  be  confiscated. 
Churches  were  closed,  because  the  ministers,  not  yet 
released  fW)m  vows  of  allegiance,  preferred  silence  to 
action. 

In  1777  Mr.  Coombe  was  arrested  for  disloyalty,  and 
sent  away  with  other  prisoners,  but  he  seems  to  have 
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of  the  King  from  the  liturgy,  and  took  down  his  portrait 
from  the  wall.  Mr.  Duche  had  acted  as  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, and  his  people  were  full  of  patriotism. 

As  the  war  went  on,  the  Episcopal  Church,  how- 
ever, began  to  realize  its  peculiar  connection  with  the 
English  government,  a  connection  that  no  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  yet  severed.  The  long  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  the  English  Church  to  give  the  Ameri- 
cans a  bishop  complicated  matters  and  divided  alle- 
giance. It  was  not  a  question  of  Church  and  State,  for 
this  had  been  tacitly  settled  long  before,  and  in  a  few 
colonies  only  was  there  a  State  tax  to  support  the 
churches.  This  was  a  far  more  Tital  question,  and  struck 
at  the  principle  of  existence  as  an  Episcopal  Church. 
Without  a  Bishop  there  could  be  no  organization,  no  or- 
dination of  priest  or  deacon,  and  so,  in  time,  no  admin- 
istration of  the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  phurch. 
If  Americans  now  could  have  gone  to  England  for  or- 
dination it  would  have  been  refused  to  them  as  rebels, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  confessed  themselves 
loyal,  the  American  congregations  would  have  repudi- 
ated them.  For  these  reasons,  the  clergy  found  them- 
selves in  a  perplexing  position.  Tliey  could  not  be  true 
to  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  they  were  still  mem- 
bers, and  to  their  country  also,  and  everywhere  there 
was  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Prayer  was  made  for 
Congress  in  one  parish  and  for  George  III  in  the  next. 
Some  of  the  clergy  received  their  salaries  from  England, 


made  his  peace,  as  he  was  left  in  charge  while  Mr. 
Duche  went  to  England  to  meet  charges  of  disloyalty 
from  the  other  side.  Mr.  Duche 's  position  was  rather 
singular.  He  liad  started  out,  it  seems,  with  ardent 
patriotism,  and  was  glad  to  offer  prayers  in  the  first 
meeting  of  Congress.  In  the  first  fever,  he  hoped  and 
he  believed,  but  when  reverses  came  he  lost  heart,  and 
wrote  a  famous  letter  to  General  Washington,  advising 
him  to  come  to  terms  with  the  English  Government 
while  there  was  yet  time.  He  possibly  had  more  influ- 
ence over  Mr.  Coombe  than  over  Washington,  for  the 
former  soon  followed  him  to  England,  but  despondently 
enough,  and,  in  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  vestry,  said :  **  To 
go  into  voluntary  banishment  from  my  native  city, 
where  it  was  ever  my  first  pride  to  be  a  clergyman,  to 
quit  a  decent  competency  among  a  people  whom  I  affec- 
tionately respect  and  love,  and  launch  out  upon  the 
ocean  of  the  world,  is  a  hard  trial  for  nature.  When  I 
consider  my  little  family  whom  I  leave  behind,  and  the 
difiiculties  to  be  encountered  in  providing  ihem  a  heri- 
tage in  a  distant  country,  many  painful  ideas  crowd  into 
my  bosom. "  These  were  some  of  the  trials  of  the  Tory, 
who  had  to  choose  between  exile,  or  hatred  and  con- 
tempt at  home. 

Thus,  Mr.  White  was  left  the  only  patriot  out  of  the 
three  Philadelphians  I  That  he  stiU  loved  his  old  asso- 
ciates, however,  is  proved  by  his  making  the  condition, 
when  elected  rector  in  1779,   that  if  Mr.  Duche  re- 
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turned,  he  should  be  allowed  to  resign.  But,  although 
"Caspipina"  came  back  after  the  war  was  over,  he 
never  had  any  official  connection  with  the  parish  again, 
but  lived  in  the  fine  house  his  fiither  had  built  for  him, 
and,  in  1798,  he  died  and  was  buried  by  his  wife  at  the 
east  end  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  *'  middle  ayle  "  of  the 
church,  Just  opposite  the  rector's  pew,  two  of  his  chil- 
dren are  buried. 

In  1777,  just  after  Mr.  Coombe  was  indicted,  the  Coun- 
cil ordered  seven  of  the  bells  belonging  to  Christ  Church 
and  the  two  at  St.  Peter's  taken  down  to  save  them 
from  the  enemy.  The  rector  and  vestry  were  much  op- 
posed to  this  measure.  The  bells,  they  were  sure,  were 
in  no  danger  from  the  British,  but  it  was  certain  that  if 
they  were  taken  down  it  would  not  be  easy  to  hang 
them  again.  The  Council  listened,  but  the  bells  came 
down,  and  one  story  says  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware, 
while  another  asserts  they  were  taken  to  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  In  good  time  all  this  was  done,  for  when 
the  British  came  they  tore  down  St.  Peter's  fence  for 
firewood  and  kept  none  of  their 
promises  to  pay  for  it.  The  brick 
wall  now  around  the  churchyard 
was  then  built  to  replace  this  one. 

When  the  war  closed  the  Ame- 
rican church  was  in  a  forlorn  con- 
dition, and  an  entire  separation 
from  England  was  necessary,  but 
first  an  American  bishop  had  to  be 
secured.  Dr.  Seabury,  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  accordingly  sent  over 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  but  political  feeling  was 
still  strong  enough  to  make  the 
English  bishops  refuse  to  conse- 
crate him,  so  he  went  to  Scotland, 
where  the  non-juring  bishops, 
themselves  under  political  disa- 
bilities, performed  the  ceremony. 
There  were  evident  reasons  why 
this  consecration  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  and,  in  1786, 
Dr.  White  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  going  to  Eng- 
land, was  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
and  among  the  clergymen  present 
again  appears  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
I>uch^. 

In  the  meantime  a  convention 
of  deputies  was  held  in  Christ 
Church  to  take  measures  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  through 
the  country,  and  the  first  General 
Convention,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  seven  of  the  thirteen  States, 
were  present.  During  all  these 
days  and  months  of  anxious  plan- 
ning. Dr.  White  lived  in  a  house 
at  Front  and  Lombard,  where  St. 
Peter's  House  now  stands,  and 
here  all  the  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward organizing  the  American 
Church  and  preparing  the  prayer- 
book  were  taken. 

The  story  of  the  churches  is  now 
one  of  progress.  St.  James  was 
built  on  Seventh  street ;  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  the  country  was 
established.  Christ  Church  Hos- 
pital, founded  by  Dr.  Kearsley  in 


1772,  as  a  home  for  dependent  women,  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  in  operation.  There  were  slight 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  churches,  such  as  moving 
the  organ  in  St.  Peter's,  the  presentation  of  fonts, 
the  appropriation  of  a  pew  to  the  President,  and  in 
1828  there  began  to  be  a  discussion  concerning  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  three  churches.  The  youngest,  St.  James, 
was  the  first  to  go,  but  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's 
clung  together  some  years  longer,  until  the  union  of  the 
parishes  became  really  cumbersome,  and  in  1832  there 
was  a  formal  and  legal  separation  and  division  of  pro- 
perty, and  all  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  perfect  good- 
will, and  with  the  express  condition  that  Bishop  White 
should  remain  rector  of  the  three  parishes  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

In  1836  Bishop  White  died,  a  devout  man  and  a 
godly  preacher,  taking  with  him  the  love  of  all  who 
knew  him.  and  leaving  a  name  full  of  tender  memories. 
He  was  buried  at  Christ  Church,  in  his  family  vault, 
and  no  citizen  of  Philadelphia  ever  had  a  more  rep- 
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resentatative  or  more  sincere  body  of  mourners  at  his 
grave. 

Since  these  days  the  two  old  churches  have  had  days 
of  steady  prosperity.  They  have  taken  no  share  in  cur- 
rent questions  of  ritual  or  of  the  absence  of  it,  but,  hold- 
ing to  the  faith  of  their  lathers,  have  given  the  service 
according  to  the  prayer-book.  In  St.  Peter's,  the  rector 
of  which  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  D.  D.,  daily  ser- 
vice, morning  and  evening,  has  been  held  for  very  many 
years,  and  the  parish  continues  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  active  in  the  diocese. 

St.  Peter's  House,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Lom- 
bard, is  the  centre  of  much  of  the  active  work  in  the 
parish.  There  meets  the  Guild  for  Workingmen,  the 
Mutual  Aid  Societies,  the  schools  and  the  Bible  classes. 
There  is  a  saving  fund,  a  sewing  class  ;  pleasant  rooms, 
where  men  may  assemble,  smoke  and  play  certain 
games.  The  children  have  their  festivals,  and  the 
mothers  their  cheery  meetings.  All  of  this  is  superin- 
tended by  members  of  the  church,  but  much  of  the  real 


work  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited 
by  it.  It  is  their  own,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  it 
accounts  for  much  of  its  prosperity  and  vitality. 

And  so  the  two  old  churches  stand,  one  in  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  trade,  the  other  in  all  the  quiet  and  shade 
of  **01d  Philadelphia"  trees,  and  every  year  makes 
them  dearer  to  their  members.  In  Christ  Church  changes 
have  been  made,  and  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  "  improved," 
but  this  year  it  has  been  restored  to  something  of  its  old 
appearance.  In  St.  Peter's  the  high  old  pews,  the  pulpit 
in  the  air,  shadowed  by  the  great  sounding-b(^,rd,  tell  of 
many  years  of  praise  and  prayer,  undisturbed  by  inno- 
vation, content  to  live  in  old  ways  and  in  the  quietness 
of  spirit  that  works  earnestly  and  without  the  friction 
of  change. 

Both  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  have  endowment 
funds,  which  will  enable  them,  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come,  to  keep  their  place  among  the  active  religious 
forces  of  the  city. 

Louise  oTocktox. 
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We  went  to  the  races 

That  day  in  July. 
Not  a  sob  in  the  breeze, 

Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
As  we  went  to  the  races 

That  day  in  July. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs 
On  the  boulevard  there, 

That  avenue  sacred 
To  Vanity  Fair, 

As  we  dashed  gayly  down 
With  our  carriage  and  pair. 

You  leaned  'gainst  the  cushions 

In  indolent  rest, 
Pui-pling  and  passionate 

Bright  at  your  breast, 
Jacqueminots,  glowing 

As  love  unconfessed. 

And  over  your  darkly 

Beautiful  face, 
A  parasol  poised 

With  languid  grace, 
Its  bright  hue  softened 

By  showers  of  lace, 


A  rose-shade  flung 

On  your  cheek  below, 
Which,  at  the  words 

I  whispered  low, 
Crimsoned  to  shame 

The  Jacqueminots — 

What  did  I  whisper 

There  in  the  throng 
Of  thfe  gay  world  surging 

And  whirling  along  ? 
Ah,  the  road  was  so  short 

And  my  story  so  long  I 

And  the  track  was  in  sight, 

And  the  white  gates  at  hand, 
And  the  gay  banners  streaming 

High  over  the  stand, 
And  we  heard  the  first  cheerc 

And  the  blare  of  the  band, 

As  a  gloved  hand  shyly 

Crept  up  to  your  breast, 
And  a  red  rose  was  drawn 

From  its  beautiful  nest ; 
And — I  think  that  the  Jacqueminot 

Told  me  the  rest  I 

K.  Temple  More. 
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[continued.] 
On  the  same  night  that  we  sighted  Bear  Island  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  was  afforded  to  measure  the  altitude 
of  the  midnight  sun.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and 
the  sun  as  bright  as  at  midday  ;  the  latitude  was  N.  77^ 
01',  and  at  exactly  twelve  o'clock  the  altitude  was  found 
to  be  40  32'  40",  bearing  N.  20^  E.;  that  is  to  say,  about 
as  high  above  the  northern  horizon  as  it  is  above  the 
western,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  about  six  o'clock 
on  a  July  afternoon.  Bell  Sound,  the  southernmost 
large  bay  on  the  west  coast,  was  reached  the  next  day, 
but,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  half  a  gale  down  the  sound 
and  there  was  considerable  floe  and  fast  ice  still  to  be 
seen,  we  did  not  anchor.  Here  were  found  two  remark- 
able glaciers  ;  one  of  recent  formation  now  occupies  a 
bay  where,  a  few  years  ago,  vessels  anchored  in  forty 
feet  of  water.  The  other  glacier,  in  Van  Keulen  Bay, 
is  raised  on  a  bank  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is 
honey-combed  and  broken  into  blocks  throughout  its 
entire  length,  while  for  some  distance  back  from  the 
front  it  is  warped  up  from  the  bank  into  the  form  of  a 
flat  arch.  From  an  overhanging  portion  at  one  end  it 
pours  from  a  cavity  in  the  face  of  the  ice  a  torrent  of 
ice-water,  which  dashes  into  the  sea  a  hundred  feet 
below.  The  inclination  of  the  bed  of  this  glacier  has 
been  so  changed  by  the  rising  of  the  land  that  it  is  not 
now  sufficient  to  force  the  ice  downward  to  the  sea ;  so 
it  remains  stationary  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  a 
vast  field  of  ice  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
thick  extending  up  the  valley  more  than  ten  miles. 
There  being  no  pressure  to  crowd  the  lower  parts  to- 


gether, and  cause  regelation,  it  has,  probably,  by  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  split  up  into  this  form  and  become 
warped  in  this  remarkable  manner. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  land  of  Norway  is 
rising  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  rise  in  Spitzbergen  is  thirteen  feet 
during  the  same  period ;  but  no  trustworthy  data  are 
furnished,  as  it  is  difficult  to  establish  permanent  marks. 
Baron  Nordenskjold,  in  1864,  placed  an  iron  wedge, 
driven  into  a  crevice  in  the  rock  on  Bear  Island  and  an- 
other at  Safe  Harbor,  Ice  Fiord,  and,  although  a  careful 
search  was  made  for  the  latter  in  the  locality  desig- 
nated, it  could  not  be  found.  Another  wedge  was  placed 
there  with  the  name  of  the  Alliance  and  the  necessary 
data  on  a  copper  plate;  later  a  second  similar  plate, 
secured  by  a  copper  wedge,  was  placed  at  Hakluyt's 
Headland,  N.  lat.  79^49',  E.  long.  11^  05',  though  from 
the  nature  of  the  rock  it  is  problematical  how  long  they 
will  remain.  Had  we  been  able  to  find  either  of  Nor- 
denskjold's  marks  of  1864  the  rise  for  nearly  twenty 
years  could  have  been  definitely  ascertained.  In  all  the 
places  visited  in  Spitzbergen  the  raised  beaches,  with 
driftwood  upon  them,  indicated  a  great  rise  of  the  land, 
but,  as  all  vegetable  matter  is  preserved  for  an  almost 
unlimited  period  of  time  in  these  high  latitudes,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  how  long  ago  it  is  since  the  current 
cast  them  ashore. 

For  the  study  of  glacial  action  no  country  affords 
such  opportunities  as  Spitzbergen  ;  there  the  earth  ap- 
pears as  it  did  during  the  glacial  period  when  the  val- 
leys of  America  and  Great  Britain  were  filled  with 
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masses  of  ice,  and  the  bays  and  inlets  sent  down  to  the 
ocean  such  icebergs  as  now  float  in  Greenland  waters. 
Some  of  the  valleys  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
glaciers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  *'  roches  mou tonnes  '*  of 
Faraday,  are  now  covered  with  moss,  while  others  like 
the  one  in  Van  Keulen  Bay,  are  being  rapidly  filled 
with  ice.  On  the  east  coast  of  Northeast  Land,  Nor- 
denskjold,  in  1873,  discovered  an  enormous  glacier, 
longer  and  higher  than  the  great  "  Humboldt  glacier  " 
of  Greenland.  On  the  west  coast,  above  Prince  Charles 
Foreland,  we  saw  what  is  called  the  "Seven  Icebergs," 
a  glacier  fifteen  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  high,  divided  on  the  face  by  six  narrow 
ridges  of  dark  rock,  which  at  a  distance  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  seven  distinct  glaciers.  In  Bjorens  Bay 
(Danes'  Island),  on  the  northern  coast  (N.  lat.  79^  39^), 
is  a  grand  glacier  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
with  overhanging  front  of  fantastic  forms,  of  pillars, 
wedge-shaped  forms,  pinnacles  and  cavernous  cre- 
vasses, from  which  fell  with  sound  of  distant  thunder 
large  masses,  shrouding  themselves  in  clouds  of  spray 
as  they  plunged  into  the  sea  below.  Many  glaciers  are 
parted  as  the  current  of  a  river  is  parted  by  rocks 
jutting  above  the  surface.  The  moving  ice  re-unites 
below,  appearing  as  though  it  had  never  been  divided. 
At  Cloven  Cliff,  also  on  the  north  coast,  there  are  seve- 
ral tributaries  joining  to  form  a  great  trunk  glacier,  ex- 
hibiting the  features  of  the  Alpine  ice  as  described  by 
Professor  Tyndall.  These  perpendicular  walls  of  ice 
present,  when  freshly  broken,  a  delicate  bluish-green 
surface,  varied  by  the  grayish-white  of  the  parts  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  by  shadows  of  overhanging  portions, 
deepening  to  dark  blue  in  the  fissures,  and  traversed  by 
longitudinal  strata,  with  caverns  worn  at  the  base  by 
the  action  of  the  waves.  It  is  not  safe  to  approach  them 
too  closely,  on  account  of  the  loosely-attached  masses 
which  may  fall  without  warning ;  even  a  sound  like  the 
firing  of  a  gun  may  precipitate  a  mass  of  many  thou- 
sand tons  weight.  The  area  of  Spitzbergen  is  estimated 
to  be  30,000  square  miles,  and  the  interior  has  never 
been  explored,  but  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  is  the  n6v6  region  of  the  innumerable  glacial  arms 
which  enter  the  sea  all  along  the  coasts. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  Alliance  steamed  into  Ice 
Fiord  (N.  lat.  78°),  the  largest  in  Spitzbergen,  thirty 
miles  in  width  and  about  seventy  in  length.  The 
scenery  at  the  entrance  is  of  the  grandest  description. 
On  the  north  side  a  promontory  of  stratified  rock  rises 
2000  feet,  with  a  great  white  triangular  boulder  projec- 
ting from  the  face  of  the  clifld  At  Safe  Harbor  is  Dod- 
mansoren  (dead  man's  ears)  standing  out  alone,  with 
terraces  and  buttresses  of  gigantic  size,  appearing  as 
though  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  Opening  into 
Ice  Fiord  are  several  bays  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width.  In  one  of  these.  Green  Harbor,  we  anchored. 
Here  we  found  fourteen  fishing  vessels,  some  of  them 
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having  been  two  weeks  in  the  ice  between  there  and 
Bear  Island.  Among  them  was  the  Forsog,  a  steamer, 
from  which  we  hired  a  second  ice-pilot.  On  board  thi& 
vessel  we  saw  Captain  Beutlich,  whose  brig,  the  Caro- 
Kne,  of  Christiansund  (130  tons),  had  been  wrecked  six 
days  before  our  arrival.  Green  Harbor  was  then  inac- 
cessible, being  blocked  with  heavy  fast  ice,  so  that  the 
fleet  had  anchored  outside,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Fiord,  awaiting  a  favorable  change,  when  suddenly,  on 
July  30th,  during  an  easterly  gale,  the  whole  mass  broke 
away,  and  swept  down  upon  them  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  an  avalanche.  They  all  succeeded  in  getting 
under  way  and  escaping  to  sea,  except  the  Caroline, 
She  was  caught  by  the  drifting  floe,  both  cables  were 
parted,  and  she,  crushed  and  thrown  upon  the  rocks, 
where  we  saw  her,  nearly  out  of  water,  and  a  total 
wreck,  the  crew  having  escaped  with  difficulty.  From 
the  time  that  the  ice  began  to  move  until  the  vessel  was 
lost  was  only  half  an  hour.  When  we  entered  the  har- 
bor, six  days  after,,  not  a  fragment  of  floating  ice  was  to 
be  seen,  and  we  had  encountered  very  little,  consider- 
ing the  vast  quantity  which  must  have  come  out  of  this 
fiord  alone  within  so  short  a  time.  This  drifting  ice 
moves  with  extraordinary  speed,  when  once  a  move- 
ment takes  place,  and  often  without  any  apparent  cause. 
When  we  were  in  our  highest  latitude,  north  of  Red 
Hook  (lat.  80°  16),  the  pack  settled  down  toward  the 
coast  behind  us  fully  ten  miles,  in  less  than  three 
hours,  although  there  was  no  wind  at  the  time. 

Green  Bay,  as  its  name  implies,  has  quite  a  different 
appearance  from  the  rugged  sharp-peaked  coast.  The 
foot-hills  were  covered  with  lichen  and  moss,  inter- 
spersed with  small  yellow  and  red  flowers,  scurv'y  grass 
and  reindeer  moss.  Streams  of  melting  snow  water 
the  low  lands  and  spread  out  over  a  marsh,  where 
there  are  snipe  (a  small  English  variety)  and  pink- 
footed  geese.  Along  the  shore  were  kittiwakes,  robber- 
gulls,  tern  and  innumerable  auks,  which  we  found  in 
great  abundance  everywhere.  The  water  alongside  the 
ship  teemed  i^ith  medusse  (boroe'),  a  transparent  jelly- 
fish, with  long  scarlet  tentacles.  Along  the  cucumber- 
shaped  body  were  iridescent  ribs  of  feathery  substance 
quivering  with  ever-changing  hues.  Nothing  that  in- 
habits tropical^  waters  can  compare  with  its  delicate 
beauty.  An  attempt  to  preserve  some  of  them  alive 
proved  a  failure,  and  alcoholic  treatment  was  too  severe 
for  their  delicate  organism.  This  bay  is  surrounded  by 
high,  bold-terraced  mountains,  some  of  them  resembling 
stupendous  earthworks,  others  ruined  castles ;  one  in 
particular,  on  the  west  shore,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  es- 
sentially byzantine  in  character,  with  dark  arches,  col- 
umns and  galleries  standing  out  in  relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  snow.  The  southern  end  of  the  bay  is  filled 
by  a  glacier  some  two  hundred  feet  high.  Upon  our 
second  visit,  three  weeks  later,  an  exploration  of  the 
eastern  shore  disclosed  a  seam  of  bituminous  coaL  A 
few  tons  were  mined,  not  without  some  risk,  however, 
on  account  of  the  overhanging  ledge  of  disintegrated 
rock.  The  coal  was  burned  experimentally,  giving 
79.41  per  cent,  combustible  matter ;  it  burned  with  a 
light  brown  smoke,  «nd  contained  a  large  percentage  of 
sulphur.  There  is  an  excess  of  earthy  matter  always  to 
be  expected  in  surface  coal. 

Although  there  were  no  reindeer  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  a  hunting  party  shot  several  on  the  shores  of  a 
neighboring  bay,  the  meat  proving  excellent  in  flavor, 
something  between  prime  mutton  and  venison.  The 
deer  are  being  fast  driven  from  the  shores  firequentedby 
the  fishermen,  who  hunt  them  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
provisions  and  for  the  skins  and  horns,  which  have  a 
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marketable  value.  A  large  snowy  owl  was  seen  during 
this  excursion,  but  it  escaped.  Ptarmigan,  in  their 
summer  dress  of  white  flecked  with  brown,  were  quite 
plentiful,  and  aflbrded  a  welcome  change  from  the 
canned  provisions  of  our  stores. 

On  the  lower  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were 
a  number  of  graves,  the  coffins  having  been  placed  on 
the  rock  with  a  mound  of  spongy  moss  piled  up  over 
them,  overlaid  with  flat  stones.  In  most  instances  the 
plain  deal  boxes  were  exposed  with  a  side  or  lid  missing, 
but  remarkably  well  preserved  considering  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  Spitzbergen  was  the  rendezvous 
for  a  large  fleet  of  Dutch  whalers,  who  established  their 
stations  all  along  the  western  coast,  but  principally  at 


The  name  of  the  vessel,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the 
board,  has  been  partially  broken  ofi*. 

Lord  Dufferin  (Letters  from  High  Latitudes),  standing 
beside  one  of  these  graves,  thus  soliloquizes  : 

*  **  I  was  snowed  over  with  snow, 
And  beaten  with  rain,    . 
And  drenched  with  the  dews ; 
Dead  have  I  long  been.' — 

murmured  the  Vala  to  Odin  in  Nifelheim,  and  whis- 
pers of  a  similar  import  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  lidless 
coffin  before  us.  It  was  no  brother  mortal  that  lay  at  our 
feet,  softly  folded  in  the  embraces  of  *  Mother  Earth,'  but 
a  poor  scarecrow,  gibbeted  for  ages  on  this  barren  rock, 
like  a  dead  Prometheus,  the  vulture  frost  gnawing  forevei 
on  his  bleaching  relics,  and  yet  eternally  preserving  them.'' 


UONEY-COMBBO  GLACIBK,  VAN   KEULEN'S  BAY. 


Smeerenberg  Bay,  near  N.  lat.  8CP,  where  in  summer 
there  was  a  good-sized  village.  There  the  graves  are 
most  numerous,  and  Parry,  in  1827,  found  at  Truren- 
berg  Bay,  near  there,  a  head-board  bearing  date  1690 : 
this  is  the  oldest  on  record.  We  found  one  on  the  beach 
at  Green  Harbor  dated  1709,  the  second  oldest  on  re- 
cord. It  is  an  oak  slab,  well  preserved,  the  grain  of 
the  wood  still  quite  distinct.  It  measures  twenty  inches 
by  ten,  and  is  now  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  lettering,  which  is  quite  legible,  was  cut  with  a 
knife  and  the  markings  flUed  in  with  black  paint ;  this 
has  protected  the  surface  under  it,  and  the  surrounding 
wood  having  decayed  or  worn  away  leaves  the  letters 
slightly  raised.     Translated  it  reads  : 

Jacob  Jacobs  from  Rot 
tbrdam  sailed  mch  4 
Died  June  (4ate  illegible). 
ANNO  1709 


It  is  stated  by  M.  Bleau  that  the  bodies  of  seven  whalers 
who  died  in  Spitzbergen  were  found  twenty  years  after 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  Nordenskjold  re- 
lates that  while  he  was  on  the  northern  coast  in  1861, 
Mattilas  discovered  one  of  Parr}'\s  depots,  consisting  of 
an  ammunition  chest,  with  ^^  Hecla ''  painted  on  it,  con- 
taining powder  and  also  canned  beef,  which  was  as  good 
as  when  left  there  thirty -four  years  before.  Even  in  warm 
weather,  such  is  the  antiseptical  property  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  beef  and  mutton  which  we  took  on  board  at 
Hammerfest  and  hung  up  exposed  to  sun  and  fog,  were 
perfectly  sweet  when  cooked  weeks  afterward.  Drift- 
wood cast  upon  the  raised  beaches  ages  ago  is  still  well 
preserved  beneath  the  surface. 

On  a  calm  d^y,  when  traveling  inland  a  few  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  absolute  silence  becomes  oppressive. 
On  the  beaches  the  constant  cries  of  sea-birds  supply  an 
element  of  life.     Here  there  is  no  animated  nature,  not 
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a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass,  neither  sound  nor  movement ; 
jagged  mountain  peaks  towering  above  plains  of  blind- 
ing snow,  and  furrow^ed  glaciers  make  a  scene  of  soli- 
tude and  desolation  not  to  be  witnessed  anywhere  but 
in  the  far  north.  Near  where  we  anchored  still  stands 
the  hut  of  the  Russian  hermit,  ''  Staratchin,"  who 
chose  this  place  for  his  voluntary  exile.  He  lived  here 
thirty-two  years,  fifteen  consecutively,  and  finally  died 
of  old  age  in  1826. 

During  the  time  that  we  remained  in  Green  Harbor, 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  the  weather  was  bright  and 
fine,  the  temperature  ranging  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  degrees  (the  mean  for  the  month  l)eing  34<^  Fahr.), 
but  almost  every  day  while  at  sea  there  were  light  snow 
squalls,  and  the  fog  would  settle  down,  or  rather  appear 
to  form  around  us,  and  be  dissipated  in  the  same  mysteri- 
ous manner.  From  bright  sunlight,  in  half  an  hour, 
the  rigging  would  be  dripping  water.  From  the  sudden 
and  apparently  causeless  changes  of  the  barometer  ou 
this  coast  its  indications  were  entirely  untrustworthy ; 
the  mercury  would  fall  low  enough  to  indicate  a  hurri- 
cane, but  the  sky  would  remain  clear  with  a  steady, 
gentle  breeze ;  again,  with  the  mercury  as  fixed  as  a 
column  of  lead,  we  would  be  hove-to  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

From  Green  Harbor  we  steamed  north  and  made  the 
first  attempt  to  reach  a  high  latitude.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  the  ice  loomed  up  plainly,'  appa- 
rently only  a  few  miles  distant,  but,  after  going  directly 
toward  it  for  ten  miles,  it  disappeared,  and  was  replaced 
by  "ice-blink"  (a  peculiar  luminous  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  hard  and  white,  in  a  line  along  the  horizon, 
over  ice  which  may  be  many  miles  beyond).  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  eightieth  parallel  we  met  the  ice  floe, 
and,  pushing  our  way  through  it,  were  stopped  by  the 
solid  pack  in  N.  lat.  8CP  01'.  The  pack  ice  was  very 
heavy,  piled  up  in  confused  masses  thirty  and  forty  feet 


high,  and  extended  to  the  eastward  to  Amsterdam  Is- 
land, the  northwest  point  of  Spitzbergen,  where  it  w^as 
joined  to  the  land  by  bay  ice.  The  early  part  of  the 
day  was  fair,  the  sun  bright  and  the  scene  a  novel  one 
as  we  steamed  slowly  through  the  loose  floe.  Detached 
masses  of  ice,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  of 
every  imaginable  form,  were  reflected  on  the  dark  glossy 
surface  of  the  water ;  silver  swans  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, huge  mushrooms,  gothic  structures  and  blocks 
with  cavernous  recesses,  brilliant  in  their  depths  with 
emerald  light,  floated  about  the  ship,  driven  by  the 
varying  currents,  sometimes  in  opposite  directions.  As 
we  approached  the  edge  of  the  floe,  a  dense,  chilly  fog 
effectually  drew  a  curtain  and  hid  our  panorama,  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  ice  pack,  the  only  remaining  evidence 
of  its  presence,  a  sinister  sound  peculiar  to  the  ice,  re- 
sembling neither  that  of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore  or 
of  surf  on  a  beach,  one  that  must  be  heard  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

On  August  7th  we  arrived  at  Bjorens  Bay  (Danes' 
Island),  X.  lat.  1{P  39',  and  came  to  anchor  under  a 
small  island  (Moff).  A  bright  lookout  had  been  kept  for 
polar  bears,  but  no  traces  had  been  seen  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  when  one  was  reported  leisurely  walk- 
ing along  the  shore  of  !Danes'  Island,  about  two  miles 
from  the  ship.  A  boat  was  called  awa>%  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  party  of  six,  with  breech-loading  rifles,  started 
in  pursuit.  Landing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  his  rear,  a  race 
began  over  the  rocky,  broken  ground  for  a  first  shot.  The 
bear  had  unsuspectingly  continredhis  promenade,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  examine  a  clefl  in  the  rock,  prob- 
ably searching  for  a  free  lunch,  until  his  pursuers  were 
within  a  hundred  yards,  when  the  engagement  opened 
by  a  single  shot,  which  struck  him  in  the  ribs,  and  ap- 
peared to  cause  a  suspicion  that  something  was  wrong. 
Turning,  he  made  for  his  enemy,  when  the  others  of  the 
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WRECK  OF  THE  CAROLINE. 


party,  who  had  arrived  on  the  hillside  above,  opened 
fire  with  a  volley  that  drew  his  attention  in  their  direc- 
tion. Finding  his  retreat  up  the  mountain  cut  off,  he 
tried  to  escape  by  taking  to  the  water,  but  the  fire  was 
too  hot  for  him,  and  soon  facing  his  foes,  roaring  and 
snarling,  he  threw  his  body  half  out  of  water  and  fell 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  He  was  towed 
alongside  and  hoisted  on  board.  He  weighed  690  pounds, 
and  measured  seven  feet  in  length.  The  skinning  pro- 
cess was  undertaken  by  the  ice  pilots,  both  old  hunters, 
and  soon  accomplished.  The  flesh  resembles  coarse 
beef  in  color,  and,  although  it  had  a  slight  flavor  of  train 
oil,  was  not  as  unpalatable  as  we  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose ;  but  as  this  bear,  according  to  the  pilots,  was  only 
three  years  old,  and  probably  had  not  lived  upon  car- 
rion, the  meat  may  have  been  diflerent  in  quality  from 
that  of  older  animals.  A  layer  of  fat  two  inches  thick 
lined  the  skin,  which  was  reserved  by  the  pilots  for  their 
own  benefit.  As  it  appeared  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
some  genuine  bear's  grease,  the  proprietors  of  it  were 
consulted  upon  the  subject.  They  informed  us  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  a  crop  of  hair  if  applied,  and  that  it 
was  always  sold  as  cod-liver  oil. 

This  bear  was  not  quite  full  grown,  but  in  mature 
years  they  are  seldom  found  more  than  eight  feet  in 
length,  although  the  Dutch  and  English  navigators  who 
first  sailed  to  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen  relate  won- 
derful stories  of  very  large  and  savage  bears.  Bar entz, 
who  landed  near  where  we  killed  this  one,  says  that, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  they  killed  one  that  mea- 
sured thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  that,  during  his  second 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  some  of  his  men 
being  on  shore,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  bear : 

**Two  of  our  men,  lying  together  in  one  place,  a  greate 


leane  "^hite  beare  came  sodainly  stealing  out  and  caught 
one  of  them  first  by  the  necke,  who,  not  knowing  what  it 
was  that  tooke  him  by  the  necke,  cried  out  and  said,  Who  is 
that  that  pulles  me  so  by  the  necke  ?  Wherewith  the  other, 
that  lay  not  farre  from  him,  lifted  up  his  head  to  see  who 
it  was,  and  perceiving  it  to  be  a  monstrous  beare,  cryed 
out  and  sayd,  Oh  !  mate,  it  is  a  beare,  and  therewith  rose 
up  and  ran  away.'* 

The  bear  then  killed  the  man,  and  was  proceeding  to 
make  a  meal  upon  him  when  assistance  arrived,  but  the 
bear  charged  them  and  killed  another  *'man  before 
finally  despatched."     (Narrative  of  Gerrit  De  Veer). 

From  the  accounts  of  the  hunters  of  the  present  day, 
bears  are  not  now  as  large  or  as  savage,  generally  re- 
treating when  wounded,  and,  if  possible',  taking  to  the 
water. 

On  Mofi*  Island  we  found  quite  a  number  of  eider  duck 
eggs,  although  it  was  August,  the  hatching  season  being 
about  two  months  later  in  this,  their  most  northern 
haunt,  than  in  Iceland.  The  ducks  were  about  one- 
third  larger  than  those  we  saw  there,  and  those  which 
we  shot  were  very  palatable.  Amsterdam  and  Danes' 
Islands,  which  formed  the  harbor  where  we  were  an- 
chored, are  on  the  extreme  northwest  point  of  Spitz- 
bergen. 

Three  hundred  miles  west  is  the  Greenland  coast, 
down  which  drifts,  winter  and  summer,  a  broad 
stream  of  polar  ice  two  hundred  miles  in  width.  In  1869 
the  JETansa,  of  the  German  Expedition,  found  the  ice 
margin  much  farther  to  the  west  than  it  was  this  year. 
She  was  beset  in  September  (N.  lat.  73°  SCy),  and  was 
crushed  three  weeks  later,  but  the  crew  drifted  south- 
ward on  the  ice  during  the  winter  to  Cape  Farewell. 

Jefferson  Brown. 

tXO    BE  CONTINUED.]    " 
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In  skillful  hands,  few  literary  weapons  are  so  powerful 
as  humor.  A  profound  reflection  or  a  logical  generali- 
zation will  often  fail  of  its  mark,  through  some  lack  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  whereas  the  same  idea,  if  placed 
amid  the  incongruous  or  grotesque  associations  which 
make  the  essence  of  humor,  will  drive  straight  and 
swiftly  home.  Then  it  arrests  the  most  fugitive  atten- 
tion, the  most  volatile  mind  retains  it,  so 'long  as  it  re- 
tains anything,  and  even  the  shallowest  perceive  the 
moral  it  points,  the  reflections  it  suggests,  or  the  con- 
clusions it  Justifies.  Therefore,  humor  becomes  gifted 
with  special  power,  both  for  conveying  knowledge  and 
for  durably  impressing  it.  The  unhesitating  readiness 
with  which  Americans  adopt  into  their  vocabulary  epi- 
grammatic utterances  and  expressive  phrases,  shows 
that,  as  a  people,  they  have  an  especial  fondness  for  this 
form  of  intellectual  effort.  A  rhymed  joke,  a  curt  epi- 
gram, a  short  story,  which  tickles  the  fancy  or  reveals 
clearly  some  half-thought-out  conviction,  is  always  ap- 
preciated and  remembered.  In  this  way,  scores  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  sayings  have  become  proverbial.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  British  bands  played  *'  Yankee  Doo- 
dle" in  derision  of  the  colonial  troops,  and  the  American, 
with  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  humor  in  the  verse  and 
melody,  instantly  took  it  up  and  adopted  it  for  his  na- 
tional air.  During  many  years  the '  *  Biglow  Papers' '  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  public  sentiment,  and  Bret  Harte's 
''Heathen  Chinee,"  by  its  subtle  humor,  influenced  more 
widely  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  Chinaman 
than  the  most  well-reasoned  argument  or  expostulation. 

This  happy  art  of  blending  the  serious  with  the 
comic,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  by  which  the  humorist 
moves  often  both  to  laughter  and  to  tears,  is  one  with 
which  we  have  been  long  familiar.  Shaksyeare  would 
be  counted  a  great  humorist,  except  that  he  is  still 
greater  in  other  directions,  and — to  speak  only  of  writers 
in  our  own  language — the  names  of  Lamb,  Hood,  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  mas- 
ters, ]xir  excellence^  in  this  branch  of  literary  composi- 
tion. We  have  all  laughed  at  the  quaint  and  whimsical 
fancies  of  Lamb,  the  grave  trifles  and  trifling  gravities, 
the  myriad  word-twistings  of  Hood.  When  Dickens 
paints  the  ridiculous  niiseries,  the  clumsy  blunders  of 
society,  or  Thackeray  satirizes  its  faults  and  vices,  we 
laugh,  too,  though  the  laughter  is  not  all  of  mirth,  but 
rather  comes  ''  to  hide  the  tears  we  shed." 

Ill-natured  fun,  ridicule  with  a  sting  in  it,  may  be 
witty,  but  is  never  humorous,  for  the  essence  of  humor, 
as  Carlyle  has  said,  is  "  sensibility,  warm,  tender  fellow- 
feeling  with  all  forms  of  existence,"  or,  as  Thackeray 
has  put  it  still  better,  "  The  best  humor  is  that  which 
contains  most  humanity,  which  is  flavored  throughout 
with  tenderness  and  kindness." 

This  combination  of  a  deep  and  generous  sympathy 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  is  the  substra- 
tum of  American  humor,  and  is  what  gives  to  it  its  in- 
comparable charm.  "Dick  Swiveller,"  "Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,"  "  Sam  Weller,"  are  among  the  most  humorous  of 
the  creations  of  England's  greatest  humorist,  but  they  are 
powerless  to  inspire  in  us  the  noble  emotions  with  which 
996 


we  are  filled  when  Mr.  Lowell  recounts  the  adventures 
of  "Birdofredom  Sawin"  or  "  Hosea  Biglow,"  even  in 
their  most  ludicrous  parts.     And  what  other  humorist, 
past  or  present,  ever  so  clearly  as  Bret  Harte, 
**8ee8  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking 
One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love." 

Any  exhaustive  discussion  of  American  humorists 
must  include  Saxe,  Irving,  and  especially  Holmes.  We 
omit  them  here,  not  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  their 
excellencies,  but  because  they  depart  less  from  the  type 
of  English  humor  and  are  less  representative  of  that 
distinctively  American  humor  which  deals  with  Ameri- 
can life  and  social  conditions.  When  Holmes  apostro- 
phises his  maiden  aunt  and  says, 

"  Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  V* 
or, 

*'  Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  §,  span," 

we  have  the  delicate  touch  of  the  true  humorist.  There 
is  a  Hood-like  quality  in  both  the  verse  and  the  fency ; 
but  there  is  no  moral  or  lesson  or  argunient  for  the 
reader.  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come  to  Lowell. 
In  his  own  ''Table  for  Critics"  he  said,  "ThereV 
Lowell,   ... 

**  The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  t!ome  nigh  reaching, 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  Hwixt  singing  and  preaching." 

But  that  is  just  the  distinction  that  he  has  not  yet 
learned,  and  that  we  hope  he  never  will  learn,  for  it  is 
just  here  that  his  great  strength  lies  as  the  chief  of 
American  humorists.  For  underneath  all  the  grotesque 
situations,  the  comical  dialect,  the  absurd  burlesque  of 
the  "Biglow  Papers"  we  feel  the  moral  earnestness, 
the  intense  conviction,  the  righteous  zeal  or  indignation 
of  the  laugher.  All  the  anti-slavery  documents  ever 
written  could  scarcely  carry  with  them  more  weight 
than  when  "  Hosea  Biglow," in  a  "kind  of  poetikallic 
sense,"  reflects  that, 

*'  Slavery's  a  thing  that  depends  on  complexion  ; 
It's  God's  law  that  fetters  on  black  skins  don't  chafe." 

Or  when  "  Birdofreedom  Sawin  "  describes  how  he  came 
upon  "  Pomp  "  unawares  at  work  in  his  own  little  patch 
ofcom,  and  covered  the  defenseless  black  man  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun : 

"  An'  wen  he  looked,  I  vow  he  groaned  ez  though  he  'd  broke 

his  heart ; 
He  done  it  like  a  wite  man,  too,  ez  nat'ral  as  a  pictur  ; 
The  imp'dent,  pis'nous  hypocrite  !  wus'  an  a  boy  constrictur." 

In  addition  to  the  powerful  logic  of  the  loaded  gun, 
"  Pomp  "  is  assured, 

"...   it  ain't  no  g^ret  of  a  disaster 
To  be  benev'lently  druv  back  to  a  contented  master, 
Ware  you   hed  Christian    priv'ledges  you   don't    seem   quite 

aware  of, 
Or  you  'd  ha'  never  run  away  from  bein'  well  took  care  of." 

In  all  this  we  detect  the  passionate  love  of  freedom 
and  hatred  of  slavery  burning  in  the  bi*east  of  a  true 
patriot.    And  so  it  is  throughout  the  entire  series,  for. 
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with  all  their  uncouth  pliraseology  and  apparent  fViv- 
olity,  they  deal  with  the  most  vital  points  of  American 
history  and  furnish  a  running  commentary  on  all  its 
leading  events  for  twenty  years,  in  that  momentous  pe- 
riod between  1845  and  18(55.  Sometimes  it  is  the  rot- 
tenness of  our  politics,  as  when  the  pious  oflSce-holder 
believes, 

"  Thet  nothing  ain't  extravygant 
Purvidin'  I  'm  in  office/' 

Sometimes  it  is  the  absurdity *of  an  unjust  war,  as  when 
''  Hosea  "  believes, 

*^  Thet  we  the  Mexicans  can  thrash 
Right  into  brotherly  kindness  \" 

or  the  injustice  of  military  honors,  for, 

'*.   .   .  somehow,  wen  we'd   fit  and  licked  I  allers  found  the 

thanks 
Got  kin'  o'  lodged  afore  they  come  ez  low  down  ez  the  ranks." 

Then  those  deliciously  pedantic  and  prolix  prefaces  of 
the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur  I  How  artlessly  he  refers  to 
"  that  print  called  the  Liberator ^  whose  heresies  I  take 
every  opportunity  of  combating  and  of  which,  I  thank 
God,  I  have  never  read  a  single  line,"  or  "  marvels  that 
the  grand  jury  at  Washington  did  not  find  a  true  bill 
against  the  North  Star  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  flight 
of  the  fugitive  slaves." 

Hood's  witticism  upon  the  expression  "republic  of 
letters  "  has  been  much  admired.  He  said  it  was  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  members  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion, because  "  there  was  not  a  sovereign  among  them." 
The  Rev.  Wilbur  is  even  happier  in  putting  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  last  word  of  the  phrase  and  applying  it  to 
the  letter-writing  practices  of  our  candidates  for  politi- 
cal office.   *'  Our  republic  on  the  eve  of  an  election  may 

safely  enough  be  called  a  repablic  of  letters 

It  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  party  dreads  less  the 
attacks  of  its  opponents  than  a  letter  from  its  candi- 
dates  Thu»  It  is  that  the  letter  killeth." 

To  multiply  quotations  from  the  "  Biglow  Papefs  "  is 
tempting,  for  they  fUmish  the  strongest  illustrations  of 
our  theory  that  humor  in  America  is  not  only  of  a  very 
original  kind,  but  that  it  engages  itself  with  greater  and 
more  heroic  themes  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  But 
it  IS  needless,  for  few  things  in  our  literature  have  been 
more  widely  read  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  few  are 
less  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  class  of 
humorists — artists  no  less  skillful  in  the  use  of  Western 
dialect  and  in  depicting  our  frontier  life  than  is  Lowell 
with  the  New  England  character  and  the  Yankee 
pcUois. 

Desperate  adventurers,  greedy  miners,  lawless  emi- 
grants, fugitives  from  justice,  some  criminal  and  all 
reckless — such  was  the  composition  of  California  society 
for  the  ten  years  following  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever 
in  1848.  Disgusting  beyond  comparison,  hopeless  be- 
j-ond  redemption,  one  would  say  for  all  artistic  or  moral 
purposes ;  yet  from  this  company,  men  the  most  igno- 
rant and  depraved,  women  the  vilest  and  most  repel- 
lent, Bret  Harte  takes  his  heroes  and  heroines.  And 
heroes  and  heroines  we  recognize  them  to  be,  for  under- 
neath the  uncouth  features,  the  defiant  manners,  the 
hardened  consciences,  he  finds  somewhere,  somehow,  a 
road  to  the  God-like  that  dwells  in  every  human  soul. 
It  awakes  at  the  clasp  of  a  baby^s  fingers,  at  the  trust 
of  helpless  and  confiding  innocence,  at  a  comrade's  mis- 
fortunes or  a  woman's  woe.  We  look  again,  and  be- 
hold I  about  the  head  of  our  quondam  villain  gleams  a 
light  as  glorious  as  that  of  any  pictured  saint. 

Inexpressibly  comical  is  "  Tennessee's"  partner,  with 


his  square  and  sunburned  figure,  his  short,  stout  legs, 
his  patched  garments  and  brilliant  bandana,  his  bad 
grammar  and  worse  logic ;  but  while,  with  "  laughter 
holding  both  its  sides,"  we  look  at  the  grotesque  figure 
and  listen  to  the  uncouth  speech,  we  learn  the  story  of 
a  devotion  true  unto  death  and  beyond  death,  a  friend- 
love  stronger  than  life  itself  and  even  lending  joy  to  the 
death  which  promises  a  renewal  of  ties  close  and  dear 
as  those  of  the  old  Greek  story,  though  Orestes  is  a 
**  rough  "  and  Pylades  a  gambler  and  a  thief. 

The  society  of  Poker  Flat  is  by  no  means  ove»-rfght- 
eous,  yet  it  excludes  from  its  communion  firar  persons 
whose  offenses  have  been  too  flagrant  for  even  its  elastic 
codes.  When  the  expatriated  party  are  snowed  in  on 
the  mountains,  one,  a  woman  fallen  past  all  shame, 
starves  herself  to  death  for  the  sake  of  giving  her  share 
of  the  stinted  food-supply  to  the  young  and  innocent 
maiden  that  chance  has  thrown  into  their  company. 
Another,  a  coolly  desperate  gambler,  yields  to  a  younger 
and  better  man  the  one  pair  of  snow-shoes  which  stands 
then  for  the  one  chance  of  life,  and,  pinning  to  a  tree 
his  own  epitaph,  written  on  the  deuce  of  clubs  and  in 
the  incongruous  slang  of  the  gaming-table,  shoots  him- 
self through  the  heart  that  the  food  may  last  longer  for 
the  two  women  who  await  their  rescue  in  the  snow-bound 
hut  close  by. 

Thus  it  is  through  all  these  wonderful  Califomian 
tales,  with  their  strange  blending  of  pathos  and  pro- 
fanity, of  feeling  and  humor,  of  tenderness  and  reckless- 
ness, of  passion  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  debasing. 
Only  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  only  a  person  inspired 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  can  thus  de- 
tect and  reveal  the  divine  spark  where  the  common  eye 
sees  only  the  base  and  the  vulgar. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  claim  as  the  source  of  our 
best  American  humor.  It  glows  in  Artemus  Ward  occa- 
sionally, in  Mark  Twain's  Colorado  sketches  very  often, 
and  bums  at  its  brightest  in  John  Hay's  Illinois  ballads 
of  "  Banty  Tim  "  and  "Jim  Bludsoe." 

All  good  things  are  subject  to  imitation,  and  our 
theme  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  respect  to  exter- 
nal signs,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  copy  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  humorous  writers.  Accordingly  there 
are  those  who,  because  they  are  ingenious  in  misspell- 
ing words  and  distorting  the  parts  of  speech,  and  have 
learned  the  knack  of  talking  of  murders  as  comic  inci- 
dents, and  of  mixing  sacred  feelings  with  vulgarizing 
associations,  fency  themselves  delicate  humorists.  When 
John  Ilay  tells  the  story  of  the  reckless  and  bigamous 
engineer,  whose  heroic  endurance  in  giving  up  his  own 
life  saves  all  others  upon  the  burning  boat,  he  concludes 
that, 

"  Christ  ain't  a  goin'  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men." 

The  sentiment  is  devout  and  sincere,  bom  of  a  gene- 
rous admiration  for  a  deed  as  truly  great  as  that  of 
**  Marcus  Curtius  "  or  "  Leonidas."  But  let  one  anxious 
simply  to  be  "  funny  "  beware  of  such  weapons.  There 
will  be  the  same  difference  between  his  own  work  and 
his  model  as  between  a  Martin  Luther,  who  sees  the 
hand  of  God  directing  every  act  of  his  life,  and  the  street 
loafer,  whose  speech  is  a  perpetual  violation  of  the  third 
commandment.  We  shall  find  weakness  and  irreverence 
enough  in  the  imitations,  but  it  yet  remains  true  that 
in  strong  sense,  hatred  of  humbug,  patriotic  fervor, 
scorn  of  tyranny  and  all  the  ennobling  passions  of  man 
for  man,  genuine  American  humor  has  never  been  sur- 
passed either  in  kind  or  extent  since  books  have  been 
written. 

Anna  B.  McMahan. 


ST.OW1.Y  down  its  pathway  to  the  portals  of  the  west 

WliecUnl  the  golden  ehanot  of  the  euh. 
riathering  in  my  birdlings  to  then'  eosy,  homely  nest: — 

Now  I  miss  one  precious  little  one. 

Not  in  hall  or  chamber,  nor  in  any  eafe  retreat 

Whei-e  he  oft«ii  hides  in  baby  glee — 
Not  in  blooming  garden  beds  nor  orchard  have  las  feet 

Left  one  trace.     Where  can  my  darling  l)e  ? 

Juftt  beyond  the  lawn  ascends  a  slender,  tapering  spire — 

As  I  cross  the  level  in  my  quest. 
What  doth  put  to  rout  in  haste  my  fancies  dark  ard  dire  ? 

Lo,  my  darling  hoy  in  Hleep  at  rest ! 


''Neath  the  sheltering  archway  on  the  threshold  stone  he 
lieif 
Golden  head  reclined  on  rounded  arm  ; 
Thi'iUft  my  heart  with  tender  joyj  though  tears  overflow 
mine  eyes ; 
What  a  swe«t  relief  for  rude  alarm  ! 

Tenderly  I  raise  him.     As  he  wakes  1  gently  say, 
"Little  one,  why  ar©  you  here  ao  late?" 

"Papa  sometimes  comes  here,  and  perhaps  he^s  htre  to- 
day; 
Bo  I  thought  J^d  come  for  him  to  wait«^* 

Wlien  behind  the  western  hills  life's  sun  is  sinking  late. 
And  Death  seeks  me,  pale-browed  Azrael, 

If  he  tind  me  slccpiug  fasit  by  heaven's  pearly  gate, 
'*  Waiting  for  my  Father — tt  u  weU. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
''brackish   waters." 

"  Hkr  story  is  a  sad  one,  Mr.  Bartlemy.  If  it  was  not 
for  the  wreck  she  made  of  poor  George's  life  I  suppose 
I  should  pity  her  even  more  than  I  do,  for,  though  I 
don't  like  her,  I  must  say  she  has  had  a  hard  time." 

'*So  I  suppose,"  said  the  lawyer,  lightly,  "though  I 
can't  say  I  care  much  ahout  that.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  just  what  her  relations  may  be  to  this  estate." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  the  main  features  of  her 
history,"  began  Hargrove. 

''  Don't  suppose  any  such  thing,"  said  Bartlemy, 
sharply.  "  I  may  have  heard  a  great  deal,  but  I  want 
facts.  Just  tell  me  all  you  know  of  her,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  first  to  last." 

He  pushed  his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  capacious 
forehead,  clasped  his  hands  on  the  head  of  his  cane  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  listen.  Now  and  then,  as  the 
story  proceeded,  he  reached  forward,  and,  lifting  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  took  a  sip  of  its  contents. 

**Alida  Barton,  as  she  was  called,"  said  Hargrove, 
when  he  saw  his  listener  was  ready  for  him  to  proceed, 
'*  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl  when  Greorge  first  became 
acquainted  with  her.  It  was  while  he  was  in  college, 
and  she  was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Methodist  clergyman,  who  officiated  at  that  time  in  the 
little  town  where  the  college  was  located.  She  was  a 
lithe,  coquettish  creature,  whose  jet  black  hair  clung  in 
close,  clustering  curls  about  her  head,  while  her  spark- 
ling eyes,  full,  but  finely-shaped  lips,  and  cheeks  that 
showed  a  ruddy  bloom  through  a  dark,  soft  skin,  formed 
a  peculiarly  piquant  and  pleasing  picture." 

'*  You  needn't  mind  painting  her  portrait,"  growled 
the  lawyer ;  "  I  don't  want  to  buy  her ;  and,  if  I  did, 
she  ""s  gaunt  enough  now,  I  '11  warrant." 

"  I  was  only  excusing  Greorge,  sir,"  said  Hargrove, 
apologetically.  *'  I  loved  him,  I  reckon,  as  well  as  man 
ever  loved  a  brother.  There  was  never  a  word  of  un- 
kindness  between  us,  and  the  poor  fellow  never  saw  the 
day  he  would  not  have  given  his  life  for  me.  Say  what 
they  may  of  him,  I  haven't  found  any  better  man  since 
his  &ther  died.  And,  for  that  matter,  though  the  old 
gentleman  did  cast  him  off*,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
acted  differently,  under  the  circumstances,  himself" 

"  You  don't  mean  it !"  said  the  other  in  surprise. 

**  Every  word  of  it,"  said  Merwyn  wannly.  "  If  there 
ever  was  a  true-hearted,  honest,  clean-souled  man,  his 
name  was  George  Eighmie  !" 
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"  I  thought  him  a  kind  of  mean-spirited  dawdler,  who 
let  this  woman  lead  him  by  the  nose,"  said  the  lawyer. 

'*  He  was  a  quiet,  studious  fellow,  who  loved  his  ease, 
and  the  peculiar  troubles  that  he  encountered  made  him 
a  hermit ;  but  he  never  had  a  low  thought  and  could 
not  be  driven  or  hired  to  do  a  mean  thing." 

"  I  thought,  as  he  had  broken  with  the  Colonel  and 
taken  up  this  woman,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  him.  Of  course,  I  never  knew  much  of  him.  I 
was  the  Colonel's  counsel,  and  not  his,  and,  as  you  know, 
Peter  Eighmie  wasn't  given  to  talking  of  his  affiiirs, 
even  to  his  lawyer,  unless  it  was  actually  necessary." 

"  George  worshipped  this  woman.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that,"  continued  Hargrove,  not  heeding  the  other's 
explanation,  "and  I  must  say,  after  all  she  has  suffered, 
she  is  a  woman  to  attract  any  one's  notice.  He  came 
home  from  college  engaged.  His  &ther  was  prejudiced 
against  her  from  the  outset,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
her  rank  in  life — for  she  had  been  fitirly  well  educated, 
and  her  manner,  saving  a  sort  of  pertness  that  grew 
into  pride  and  suspicion  when  trouble  came  ui^n  her, 
was  certainly  that  of  a  lady — as  because  of  some  diffi- 
culty that  he  had  once  had  with  a  man  of  her  name, 
who  was,  I  believe,  a  distant  relative  of  her  father." 

*'  The  name  was  what,  did  you  say  ?" 

"Barton  —  Charles  Barton,  originally  of  Mecklin 
County." 

"You  don't  sayV  Well,  go  on,"  said  the  lawyer, 
with  apparently  renewed  interest. 

"His  father's  opposition  was  a  serious  thing  to  George, 
but  as  it  was  based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the 
opinion  that  there  never  was  a  Bai-ton  who  was  not  a 
mean-spirited,  low-down  cur,  he  did  not  feel  bound  to 
allow  it  to  influence  him." 

"  Right,  too,"  interrupted  the  lawyer.  "My  mother 
was  a  Barton  on  the  mother's  side." 

A  half  smile  crept  under  Hargrove's  moustache,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled  as  if  he  thought  the  reason  not  alto- 
gether conclusive.     He  went  on,  however : 

"  So  they  were  married,  and  came  to  Mallowbanks  to 
live.  His  father,  though  not  entirely  satisfied  at  first, 
was  soon  won  over,  George  wrote  me,  by  the  spirit  and 
brightness  of  the  young  wife,  and  everything  promised 
a  life  of  quiet  happiness  for  them.  George's  letters  to  me 
about  this  time  were  in  one  ceaseless  strain  of  satisfied 
delight.  And  it  is  no  wonder.  His  wife,  his  father,  his 
home  and  his  prospects  seemed  to  be  all  that  man  could  * 
ask.   I,  who  had  never  met  my  Rietta  then,  and  was  Just 
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a  roving,  jolly  young  lieutenant,  who  had  no  thought  of 
love  or  home — I  even  envied  him  his  blissful  prospects. 
Poor  fellow  I  I  have  thought  of  it  many  a  time  since 
witii  shame  for  my  selfishness. 

'^  Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  for  something  like 
a  year,  when  one  morning,  while  they  were  at  break&st, 
Salathiel  Jenkins,  the  nigger-trader  from  up  the  coun- 
try, came  with  a  couple  of  men  and  asked  for  George. 
They  were  shown  into  the  old  keeping-room,  which  you 
remember  at  Mallowbanks,  that  overlooked  the  river 
and  opened  off  the  dining-room.  George  and  his  wife 
were  at  breakfast,  but  Colonel  Eighmie  had  not  yet  left 
his  room.  Greorge  went  to  them  at  once,  and  as  he 
came  into  the  room  they  could  see  Lida  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Jenkins  told  him  he  had  come  to 
reclaim  a  nigger  gal  of  his  that  was  ^harboring'  on 
the  plantation.  George  promptly  replied  that  he  had 
no  slaves  on  his  premises  except  those  that  had  always 
been  there.  You  know  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Eigh- 
mies  that  they  never  sold  a  slave  and  never  bought  ex- 
cept in  fkmilies.    He  was  sure  they  must  be  mistaken. 

*'*0h,  not  at  all,' said  Jenkins,  with  that  infernal 
leer  that  drew  the  scar  on  his  face  almost  up  to  his 
eye  and  made  him  look  more  as  the  devil  ought  to  be 
painted  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

^^  Jenkins  wasn't  any  beauty,"  chuckled  the  lawyer, 
'^especially  after  that  fight  with  Grinstead.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  it  myself.  It  was  at  Martinburg  court. 
They  were  both  young  men,  and  Grinstead  had  sworn 
tliat  he  would  kill  him  on  sight,  as  I  reckon  he  ought  to 
have  done.  They  met  just  at  the  court-house  steps  and 
both  drew  their  knives.  There  was  some  pretty  spar- 
ring for  a  moment,  and  then  Grinstead  got  his  point  in 
just  at  the  comer  of  Jenkins'  right  nostril  and  drove  it 
back  with  all  his  might.  It  ripped  Jenkins'  cheek  open 
clean  back  to  the  ear  and  left  a  mark  there 's  no  mis- 
taking. But  while  Grinstead's  arm  was  up  doing  it, 
Jenkins  give  him  a  slash  across  the  middle  and  he 
never  stood  straight  afterwards.  Luckily  for  him  it 
wasn't  deep  enough  to  hit  a  vital  part,  or  Jenkins 
wouldn't  have  lived  to  trouble  anybody  else.  Grin- 
stead's  brothers  never  would  have  let  up  on  liim  till 
they  had  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins." 

**  So  I  have  heard.  Well,  Jenkins  said  there  wasn't 
any  mistake,  because  he  had  seen  his  nigger  since  he 
had  come  into  the  room. 

"  '  Seen  her  ?    Where  ?'  asked  George. 

"  'In  the  dining-room,'  answered  Jenkins. 

"'There  is  no  one  there  but  the  regular  servants,' 
said  Greorge,  'I  have  just  come  from  there.' 

'^  He  felt  so  sure,  he  told  me,  that  he  would  not  go  to 
the  door  to  look  in. 

"'Oh,  yes,  there  is,'  said  Jenkins — 'sitting  at  the 
Uble.' 

" '  Why,  that  is  my  wife,  sir,'  said  Greorge. 

"  '  That  may  be  what  you  call  her,'  said  Jenkins, '  but 
I  know  she  is  my  slave  I' 

"  '  Jenkins  I'  said  George,  '  this  may  be  an  honest  mis- 
take on  your  part,  but  a  man  cannot  intimate  such  a 
thing  of  my  wife,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  without  an- 
swering for  it.' 

"Jenkins  wasn't  a  coward,  and  besides,  he  had  two 
men  with  him ;  so  he  did  not  flinch  at  Greorge 's  words, 
but  said  very  coolly  : 

"  '  Mr.  Eighmie,  if  you  will  call  that  woman  in  here, 
if  she  does  not  recognize  me  and  own  that  she  's  my 
slave,  you  may  shoot  me  on  the  spot.' 

" '  Very  well,"  said  George,  'as  you  seem  so  sincere 
in  your  belief,  I  will  convince  you  of  your  mistake,  and 
you  shall  answer  for  it  afterwards. ' 


"  So  he  called  Alida  in,  and,  leading  her  forward  on 
his  arm,  he  said : 
" '  My  dear,  do  you  recognize  either  of  these  men  ?' 
"  She  looked  at  them  cmreleflBly ,  and  answered  in  the 

negative. 

"  '  See  here,  Lida,'  said  Jenkins.  'You don't  mean  to 
say  you  've  done  forgot  me  an'  your  mammy,  that  yaller 
g*u:l,  Sophy,  that  I  bought  of  Dr.  Gant  ?  Oh,  no,'  he 
continued,  with  his  usuusd  grin,  and  hitching  nearer  to 
her  on  that  one  short  leg,  '  Oh,  no  1  It 's  a  right  smart 
while  ago,  and  you  was  only  a  bit  of  a  gal,  but  you 
hain't  forgot  that  nor  me  either.' 

"  It 's  a  wonder  Greorge  didn't  kill  him  in  his  tracks,'^ 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  It 's  what  he  ought  to  have  done,"  said  Merwyn, 
emphatically,  "  and  what  he  would  have  done,  if  his  at- 
tention Had  not  been  turned  to  his  wife." 

'^ What  did  she  do?" 

"  She  looked  at  Jenkins  at  first  in  surprise.  Then  her 
eyes  distended  in  mortal  terror.  She  threw  up  her 
hands,  and  shriek  after  shriek  rang  through  the  house. 
She  fell  in  spasms  just  as  Colonel  Eighmie  entered  the 
room. 

"Wh^ — w  I"  said  the  attorney  with  a  long  low 
whLntle. 

''  There  wasn't  any  doubt  about  the  fkcts  when  they 
came  to  investigate  them,"  said  Hargrove,  not  noticing 
the  lawyer's  interruption.  "Jenkins  had  a  bill  of  sale 
for  the  woman  Sophy  and  her  daughter  Lida.  Lida 
herself  confirmed  the  trader's  report,  though  she  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  Sophy  was  not  her  mother. 
Though  she  was  not  five  years  old  when  separated  from 
her,  she  has  always  asserted  that  Sophy  declared  she 
was  not  her  child,  but  that  hers  had  died,  and  she  had 
been  given  her  to  nurse.  To  this  day  she  declares  that 
Sophy  used  to  cry  for  her  own  baby,  and  tell  her  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  lady." 

"  It 's  queer  how  many  pretty  quadroons  get  that  no- 
tion," said  Bartlemy.  ^^  I  suppose  it  is  the  natural  re- 
volt of  the  white  blood  against  slavery." 

"  It  did  not  seem  to  have  any  good  foundation  in  her 
case,"  said  Hargrove.  "  Dr.  Grant  and  his  wife  were 
both  dead,  and  left  no  children  ;  but  the  neighbors  re- 
membered Sophy,  who  was  a  bright  yoiing  mulatto,  be- 
longing to  him ;  also  the  fact  of  her  having  a  child  and 
being  sold.  There  was  some  laugh  about  his  wife's 
jealousy  being  the  cause  of  the  sale,  wliich  fixed  the  fact 
in  their  memory.  After  his  wife  died,  according  to 
Jenkins,  and  others,  too,  the  Doctor  tried  to  trace  the 
girl,  and  was  especially  anxious  about  the  child. 

"  Jenkins,  on  his  part,  said  the  child  was  a  puny  thing 
— tliat  he  had  no  idea  it  would  live.  The  mother  was  a 
strong,  handsome  woman,  and  the  care  of  the  child,  as 
well  as  its  sickly  appearance,  were  likely  to  affect  her 
value.  As  he  was  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  where 
such  stock  always  sells  high,  and  had  besides  a  large 
gang,  he  concluded  to  abandon  the  child.  So,  after  she 
was  asleep  he  took  her  to  a  house  near  where  they  were 
camping  for  the  night,  and  left  her  upon  the  porch. 

"  It  happened  to  be  the  house  of  the  childless  itine- 
rant, Charles  Barton.  Owing  to  her  complexion,  which 
was  even  more  misleading,  because  of  the  pallor  of  dis- 
ease, there  was  no  thought  of  the  child  being  of  colored 
blood  and  especially  no  idea  that  it  was  a  slave.  People 
are  not  apt  to  abandon  slave  children,  and  even  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  have  been  just  a  trick  of  that  scoundrel 
Jenkins.  I  suppose  he  hardly  liked  to  kill  her  for  fear 
of  consequences,  and  probably  had  no  thought  that  she 
would  live  There  was  some  inquiry  made,  but  nothing 
elicited  as  to  the  parentage,  and  so  the  good  couple  took 
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the  little  waif  into  their  homes  and  hearts  as  their 
daughter." 

"  My  Crod  I  that  was  rough  on  George  and  the  Colonel, 
wasn't  it  ?    What  did  they  do  ?" 

*'  What  could  they  do  ?  The  Colonel  bought  the  girl 
of  Jenkins  at  his  own  price,  and  then  told  him  he  would 
shoot  him  on  sight  if  he  ever  came  into  the  county 
again,  or  if  he  ever  breathed  a  word  about  the  matter 
to  a  living  soul." 

"  No  doubt  he  meant  it,  too." 

"  Of  course  ;  from  that  day  until  his  death  he  never 
went  off  the  plantation  without  carrying  a  pistol  to 
'shoot  that  d d  scoundrel  Jenkins.'  " 

*'  And  George  V" 

"  His  father  gave  the  girl  to  him — " 

"There  was  a  deed,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer. 

"  Yes,  a  deed  of  gift  under  seaL" 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

"His  father  advised  him  to  take  her  North,  set  her 
free,  buy  her  a  comfortable  home  and  give  her  a  reason- 
able support." 

"  Very  liberal,  by  God  !  as  the  old  man  always  was, 
and  just  what  George  ought  to  have  done." 

"  With  our  notions,  yes,  but  not  with  George  Eigh- 
mie's.  In  the  first  plsice,  he  loved  the  girl  better  than 
his  life;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  drop  of  colored  blood  in  her  veins.  So, 
what  does  he  do  but  bring  her  to  New  York,  manumit 
her  in  due  form  and  marry  her  again." 

"The  devil!  You  don't  tell  me?"  said  Bartlemy, 
springing  from  his  chair.     "  I  never  heard  of  that. " 

"  Here  are  the  papers.  These  are  copies — Lida  has 
the  originals — of  the  deed  of  manumission,  the  license 
and  marriage  certificate." 

"  Well,  I  declare !" 

"  Not  only  that,  but  about  this  time  a  child  was  bom 
— a  son,  who,  by  the  way,  was  cursed  with  the  exact 
duplicate  of  that  scar  of  Jenkins, — and  so  anxious  was 
George  to  put  him  on  a  legal  footing  that  he  formally 
legitimatized  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  record." 

"Good  Lord  I"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  "was  there 
any  other  foolish  thing  that  idiot  could  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  What  he  did  next  was  a  deal  worse.  He 
went  back  to  Mallowbanks  and  presented  himself  and 
family  to  Colonel  Eighmie." 

"No  I"  roared  Bartlemy,  striking  the  floor  with  his 
cane.     "  He  didn't  dare  do  that  ?" 

"  He  did  that  very  thing." 

"  And  the  Colonel  ?" 

"Turned  on  his  heel;  went  down  to  the  landing; 
was  rowed  over  to  Amity  Lake,  and  never  looked  on 
his  son's  fece  again." 

"  Served  him  right,  too,  just  right,"  exclaimed  the 
lawyer  almost  gleefully. 

"Did  the  only  mean  act  of  his  life,  sir," said  Har- 
grove gravely. 

"  What,  sir  I  do  you  mean  to  justify  such  an  outrage- 
ous thing  ?  Would  you  associate  with  a  man  who  ;nar- 
ried  a  nigger  ?" 

"That  is  not  the  question,"  rejoined  Hargrove. 
"  George  married  the  girl  without  any  deception  on  her 
part.  Her  memory  of  the  trader  and  that  of  her  '  mam- 
.  my,'  as  she  no  doubt  called  the  girl  Sophy,  was  only  of  a 
horrid  man  who  had  taken  her  and  her  nurse  fVom  home. 
All  she  knew  of  her  past  life  was  that  she  had  been  told 
that  her  mother  was  a  *  great  lady. '  This  was  the  account 
ahe  gave  of  herself  to  her  foster-parents.  Being  so  fair 
and  so  young — she  could  not  have  been  over  four  or  five 


— I  do  not  suppose  the  idea  of  slavery  had  ever  entered 
her  mind,  at  least  in  connection  with  herself.  The  kind 
people  with  whom  she  had  lived  afterwards  had.made  an 
idol  of  her.  George  had  made  her  his  wife,  so  far  as  intent 
could  go.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  child.  Her  kind 
foster-mother  was  dead — died  of  grief  at  her  calamity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  George  thought  it  his  duty 
to  share  the  misfortune  that  had  &llen  on  the  woman 
that  he  loved,  be  it  more  or  less,  as  you  lawyers  say, 
and  I  honor  his  memory  for  having  done  it.  I  might 
not  have  had  the  pluck,  and  of  course  you  wouldn't," 
he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  "  but  I  '11  tell  you  what, 
sir,  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  well  enough  to  go  to  hell 
with  her  rather  than  to  Heaven  without  her,  he 's  bound 
to  be  very  much  of  a  man  !" 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that,"  said  the 
other  thoughtfully. 

"  That 's  why  I  say  Colonel  Eighmie  was  wrong.  He 
ought  to  have  stood  by  George  because  he  had  acted  with 
a  manly  motive,  and  at  the  worst  hurt  only  himself.  If 
he  had  done  so,  and  sent  them  West  at  once,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  trouble  about  it.  But  he  was  like 
most  Southern  men — he  never  could  realize  that  there 
was  a  world  beyond  his  own  horizon.  He  never  dreamed 
that  a  reputation  shattered  by  an  indiscretion  at  home 
might  be  healed  and  cured  by  a  life  of  honor  abroad." 

"  There's  where  he  was  wrong.  He  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  State  ever 
produced  had  to  leave,  it  is  said,  because  of  a  little  mis- 
take about  some  money.  He  went  West  and  never 
came  back  until  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  he  had  been  a  lawyer.  Colonel 
Eighmie  would  never  have  made  that  mistake.  If  he 
had  confided  in  me  I  should  have  told  him  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  a  son  he  didn't  want  to  see  was  to  send  him 
out  of  his  sight.  It  seems  just  natural,  though,  for  a 
planter  to  think  that  there  isn't  much  room  in  the  world 
outside  of  his  own  possessions.  That  life  does  narrow  a 
man's  ideas  wonderfully." 

"Yes;  that  is  so.  Well,  the  Colonel  never  thought 
of  that  or  anything  else,  except  that  Greorge  had  dis- 
graced him.  So,  while  he  let  him  live  on  the  planta- 
tion and  enjoy  its  revenues,  he  yet  gave  him  no  right  to 
the  least  thing,  and  refused  all  intercourse  with  him." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  upshot  of  it  ?" 

"  Just  what  you  might  suppose.  While  there  was  of 
course  an  eflbrt  to  suppress  the  facts,  they  had  somehow 
leaked  out — partly  known  and  partly  guessed  at,  no 
doubt.  I  question  if  ever  a  word  would  have  been  said 
if  his  father  had  stood  by  him.  After  that,  you  know 
the  scorn  and  insult  that  was  heaped  upon  them.  Of 
course,  it  drove  him  into  solitude.  I  think  she  would 
have  faced  it  and  braved  it  down,  but  he  couldn't.  His 
hands  were  tied,  he  had  no  means,  and  could  not  get 
away  ;  and  so,  for  years,  he  never  left  the  plantation.  I 
came  home  and  took  his  part,  but  it  was  too  late.  I 
never  dared  speak  to  Colonel  Eighmie  about  it,  and  my 
wife  loved  him  so  well  that  she  hated  George  as  only 
one  of  her  blood  can  hate.  I  think  this  family  shame 
was  more  than  half  the  cause  of  her  hating  slavery  as 
fiercely  as  she  did." 

"  She  was  an  Italian,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  married  her  abroad  ?" 

"In  London." 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  her  once  ;  a  very  pretty  woman." 

"  She  was  accounted  a  beauty." 

"  I  never  knew  you  had  a  child  until  to-day." 

"  She  was  bom  while  we  were  on  a  cruise — at  King- 
ston, where  I  had  taken  Rietta  in  the  hope  that  a  South- 
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em  winter  would  do  her  good.  Because  of  her  weak- 
ness, she  was  persuaded  when  we  sailed  to  leave  the 
child  with  the  &mily  of  an  English  clergyman,  who 
cared  for  her  until  she  was  nearly  three  years  old.'' 

*^  I  thought  she  had  seen  hotter  sunshine  than  you  get 
up  here." 

^^  Oh,  yes ;  Hilda  is  at  least  semi-tropical,  both  by 
birth  and  descent." 

'*  I  see.  Well,  is  there  anything  more  about  this  wo- 
man Lida  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  her  troubles  were  not  ended  with  the  es- 
trangement of  her  husband  from  his  father  and  the  public 
sen  timenttliat  marked  them  and  their  children  as  the  most 
degraded  of  pariahs.  After  a  time  the  Colonel  died,  and 
a  surge  of  wrath  swept  through  the  community,  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  parricide.  Perhaps,  in  his  later  years, 
the  heart  of  the  father  had  softened  toward  his  unfortu- 
nate son.  At  least,  he  made  no  attempt  to  disinherit 
him,  and,  dying  intestate,  his  property  descended  to 
George.  What  the  son  had  suffered  had  not  only  made 
him  a  hermit,  but  he  had  also  become  one  of  the  most 
rabid  and  fanatical  Abolitionists  that  ever  breathed." 

^^An  Abolitionist!  That  is  all  that  was  needed  to 
complete  the  picture  that  you  have  drawn,"  said  Bar- 
tlemy,  with  evident  disgust.  "  There  was  more  sense 
in  his  being  such,  however,  than  any  of  these  rabid  fools 
that  howl  and  foam  through  the  North  about  what  they 
know  nothing  of,  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest." 

**  Well,  Greorge  was  an  Abolitionist,  right  or  wrong, 
and  made  up  his  mind  as  soon  as  Mallowbanks  and  its 
slaves  fell  into  his  hands  to  set  them  fr«e  without  delay 
and  then  go  himself  to  some  part  of  the  great  West 
where  he  thought  slavery  would  never  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  estate  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  him 
to  do  this  Just  out  of  hand,  without  impoverifdiing 
himself.  The  plantation  had  reached  that  stage,  by  rea- 
son of  the  increase  of  its  slave  force,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  any  great  profit  out  of  it  without  re- 
ducing the  consumption  by  disposing  of  some  of  them. 
He  determined,  however,  after  due  consideration,  to 
devote  the  net  proceeds  of  each  crop  to  the  creation  of 
a  fund  which  should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  remove  the 
slaves  to  another  State  when  freed,  but  also,  with  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
plantation,  to  give  each  fisimily  a  comfortable  start  in 
the  new  life  which  he  proposed  to  bestow  upon  them. 
He  told  me  all  his  plans,  and,  though  I  regarded  them 
as  visionary,  I  could  not  but  respect  his  earnestness 
and  admire  the  sagacity  he  showed  in  their  execution. 
His  new  purpose  transformed  the  listless  recluse  into  the 
active  and  unresting  business  man.  He  calculated  that 
five  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view,  and  he  allowed  himself  no  luxury  and  spared  him- 
self no  labor  tending  to  its  accomplishment.  Soon  after 
he  undertook  this  task  another  child  was  bom  to  them 
— a  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Heloise. 
Her  birth  seemed  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  the  people 
even  more  than  all  that  had  gone  before.  He  and  Lida 
were  indicted  for  living  together  illegally.  The  matter 
dragged  along  for  several  terms  of  court  and  nothing 
was  done,  at  least  no  trial  took  place.  I  suspect,  from 
what  has  since  occurred,  that  the  collateral  heirs  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  prosecution,  fearing,  per- 
haps, the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  in  his  lifetime." 

"  It 's  more  than  likely,  for  I  've  heard  myself  of  his 
having  that  fool-notion  among  others.  But,  no  matter, 
go  on." 

**  At  length,  just  as  it  seemed  likely  to  be  tried,  George 
suddenly  died.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  and,  queerly 
enough,  Lida  did  not  know  where  to  find  his  will.     I 


knew  he  had  made  me  his  executor,  and  he  had  told  me, 
in  connection  with  his  plans,  where  he  kept  his  will,  and 
I  knew  just  what  he  expected  me  to  do.  It  was  to  carry 
out  his  plan  with  regard  to  his  slaves  and  to  see  that 
his  children  grew  up  entirely  unconscious  of  the  stain 
upon  their  birth.  In  regard  to  this  latter  he  was  very 
emphatic.  The  question  of  administering  on  his  estate 
arising  before  my  return,  Lida  showed  splendid  pluck  in 
urging  her  claim  as  his  widow  to  be  appointed  adminis- 
tratrix. She  also  claimed  dower  and  her  year's  provi- 
sion." 

'*  Pluck  ?  Bo  you  call  that  pluck,  Mr.  Hargrove  ?" 
cried  the  lawyer,  impetuously.  *'  I  call  it  d d  impu- 
dence." 

"  Well,  whichever  it  may  be,  it  saved  her  and  the  es- 
tate both.  I  came  just  before  the  matter  was  decided. 
The  court  below  had  pronounced  her  marriage  illegal 
and  the  higher  one  had  it  before  it  on  appeal.  I  found 
the  will — and  the  rest  you  know." 

"  I  know  that  you  proved  it  and  entered  into  posses- 
sion, and  all  that  touches  the  legal  history  of  your  ad- 
ministration. I  can  now  understand  why  you  did,  from 
time  to  time,  certain  absurd  things  which  I  advised  you 
not  to  do." 

"  Yes ;  I  freed  the  house-servants  in  order  to  run  the 
plantation  moi'e  economically,  and  so  increase  the  fund 
more  rapidly ;  but  it  has  already  taken  me  longer  than 
Greorge  expected,  chiefly  because  I  determined  to  make 
the  slaves  pay  for  their  own  freedom  and  save  the  estate 
intact  for  Lida  and  her  children.  Then,  too,  the  search 
for  the  boy— " 

"  Yes ;  I  want  to  know  about  that." 

"There  is  very  little  to  tell.  About  the  time  we 
offered  the  will  for  probate  the  child  was  missed  from 
the  house  one  evening,  but  his  mother  was  not  greatly 
alarmed  at  first,  as  she  supposed  him  to  be  over  at  the 
quarters,  hardly  half  a  mile  away.  Upon  inquiry, 
however,  it  appeared  that  no  one  on  the  plantation 
had  seen  him  since  noon.  His  mother  was  sure  that 
he  had  been  kidnapped,  but  we  thought  that  being 
so  peculiarly  marked  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  trace  him.  It  never  entered  into  my  head  at  the 
time  that  he  might  be  put  out  of  the  way  entirely. 
I  at  once  removed  Lida  and  her  daughter  to  the  yachts 
which  was  lying  in  the  sound,  and  sent  her  to  New 
York  to  get  her  out  of  harm's  way.  Then  I  set  myself 
to  find  that  boy.  I  had  every  slave-market  watched  ; 
offered  a  liberal  reward,  of  which,  every  slave-dealer  in 
the  country  was  informed,  and  was  just  about  to  give 
up  all  hope,  concluding  that  the  boy  was  dead,  when, 
after  he  had  been  missing  two  years,  I  heard  of  a  poor 
white  femily  in  Western  Carolina,  away  up  among  the 
mountains,  who  had  a  child  answering  my  description. 
Before  I  could  reach  there,  however,  they  were  gone. 
By  dint  of  careful  inquiry,  I  learned  that  Jenkins  had 
been  in  that  region  not  long  before  their  flitting^  aud 
from  some  facts  I  gathered  had  no  doubt  that  he 
had  something  to  do  with  their  departure.  He  proba- 
bly learned  that  I  was  on  the  scent  and  spirited  away 
not  only  the  child,  but  the  people  who  had  him  in 
charge,  to  avoid  discovery.  I  have  been  on  a  constant 
hunt  for  the  child  ever  since,  but  have  not  found  the 
least  trace  of  him,  or  the  people  who  had  him.  My 
agents  have  gone  through  every  state  of  the  South  upon 
the  search  for  him  in  vain.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  some  of  George's  cousins  kidnapped  little 
Hugh  and  intended  to  do  the  same  with  the  daughter^ 
in  order  to  induce  the  mother  to  forego  any  further 
claims  to  the  estate." 

** That's  more  than  likely,  and  it  chimes  in  with  my 
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theory  that  the  woman  and  her  children  are  the  stumb- 
ling-block in  Gilman'8  path,''  said  the  lawyer.  ^^Though 
the  inferior  court  decided,  on  her  petition  for  dower  and 
leave  to  administer,  that  she  was  not  the  lawAil  wife 
of  George  Eighmie,  I  'm  not  exactly  sure  that  it  was 
right.  The  &rst  marriage  was  no  doubt  void,  because 
she  was  a  slave.  The  effect  of  the  second  one  it  is 
hard  to  determine.  If  they  had  been  married  in  Caro- 
lina the  presumption  would  have  been  against  its  le- 
gality. Having  been  a  slave,  she  is  presumed  to  have 
at  least  one-eighth  of  colored  blood.  As  her  descent  is 
unknown,  I  hardly  see  how  this  presumption  could  be 
rebutted.  So  I  think  the  second  marriage  would  have 
been  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state  regard- 
ing intermarriages  between  whites  and  free  blacks  if  it 
had  been  solemnized  there." 

*'  But  the  marriage  was  in  New  York,"  said  Hargrove. 

"So  I  understand,"  answered  Bartlemy,  "and  that 
makes  a  queer  state  of  affairs.  The  marriage  would  be 
illegal  here,  I  reckon — it  would  in  most  Northern  States 
— if  the  woman  was  actually  colored.  But  here  the  pre- 
sumption is  right  the  other  way.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  show  colored  blood  in  her  veins  aflftrmatively,  before 
she  could  be  adjudged  a  negro  and  the  marriage  invali- 
dated. So,  I  take  it,  the  marriage  would  be  held  lawful 
in  the  State  of  New  York." 

"  If  lawful  there,  where  it  was  contracted,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  held  lawful  in  Carolina  ?"  said  Hargrove. 

"  Well,  no,"  responded  Bartlemy  ;  "  that  doesn't  fol- 
low. It  has  been  decided  in  our  state  that  if  parties  who 
are  prohibited  by  its  laws  from  manning  go  beyond  its 
limits,  and  contract  marriage  according  to  the  laws  of 
another  state,  and  then  return  there  to  live,  that  it  is  in 
fraud  of  the  law,  and  void." 

**  So  she  must  have  been  his  wife  in  New  York  and 
not  his  wife  in  Carolina,"  said  Hargrove  in  surprise. 

"  That 's  about  the  situation.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  her  manumission.  It  has  been  held  that  if  a 
man  take  his  slave  to  another  state,  and  set  him  free 
under  its  laws,  and  then  bring  him  back  into  a  state 
that  only  permits  a  slave  to  be  set  free  by  order  of 
court,  it  shows  a  purpose  to  evade  the  law,  and  the 
foreign  manumission  is  void.  In  such  a  case,  it  was 
held  that  the  slave  was  not  free  at  all,  though  the 
former  master  had  always  regarded  and  treated  her  as 
such,  and  in  his  will  made  her  a  specific  bequest,  but  was 
still  his  slave,  and  passed  to  his  heirs  as  a  residue  of 
his  estate,  with  respect  to  which  he  had  died  intestate." 

"So,"  said  Hargrove,  rising  in  excitement,  "  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  that  woman  was  George  Eigh- 
mie's  lawful  wedded  wife  in  New  York  ?" 

"  That  is  my  opinion." 

"And  that  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  lawfully  held 
as  his  slave  in  Carolina  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bartlemy,  "  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  lawyer.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out, 
and  I  couldn't  have  stated  it  better  myself." 

"Then,  Mr.  Bartlemy,"  said  Hargrove,  bringing  his 
fist  down  upon  the  table  vehemently,  "  George  Eighmie 
was  right.  There  was  never  any  other  land  in  which 
the  master  could  not  make  his  slave  free  at  pleasure,  nor 
one  in  which  marriage,  duly  solemnized,  did  not  make 
free.  George  was  right.  An  institution  that  permits 
and  renders  necessary  such  things,  is  not  fit  to  exist  in 
a  Christian  land." 

"  Sho  I  sho  I  You  are  not  going  to  turn  Abolitionist 
just  because  the  institution  of  slavery  is  not  perfect,  I 
hope  ?"  said  Bartlemy.  "  Just  think  what  we  should 
have  if  it  were  swept  away." 

"  That  is  where  I  have  always  stood,"  answered  Har- 


grove. "  It  is  not  long  since  that  I  told  one  of  the  fore- 
most Abolitionists  here  in  this  very  room,  that  I  thought 
it  a  choice  between  negro  slavery  and  negro  liberty,  and 
that  the  latter  was  far  the  more  dangerous." 

"You  were  right,  too,"  said  Bartlemy;  "entirely 
right" 

"  I  was  a  fool  I"  said  Hargrove  impetuously.  "  Greorge 
Eighmie  was  right  when  he  told  me,  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  that  one  such  experience  as  his  outweighed  the  ar- 
gument from  convenience  and  necessity  a  thousandfold. 
A  system  that  permitted  and  compelled  such  horrible 
monstrosities  ought  not  to  live  a  moment." 

"Why,  why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Bartlemy ;" one 
would  think  you  were  really  going  to  come  out  a  howl- 
ing Abolitiomst." 

"  I  am  going  to  come  out  that  most  earnest  of  all  the 
opponents  of  slavery — ^a  Southern  Abolitiomst,"  re- 
sponded Hargrove.  "  From  this  hour,  for  Greorge  Eigh- 
mie's  sake,  I  will  do  all  I  can  not  only  to  secure  the 
rights  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  as  to  his  slaves.  Every  one  of  them  shall  be 
set  free  if  it  takes  the  last  dollar  I  have  on  earth." 

"  But — ^but — ^Mr.  Hargrove,  I — I — protest !  As  your 
counsel,  I  protest  against  any  such  rash  course  on  your 
part,"  said  Bartlemy.     "  I — I — indeed,  sir — " 

"Never  mind  about  it,  Mr.  Bartlemy,"  said  Har- 
grove promptly.  "  I  want  your  aid  to  carry  out  my 
purpose  ;  not  to  instruct  me  what  I. ought  to  do." 

"  But  I  refrise  to  act  as  your  counsel  with  such  an 
object,"  said  the  lawyer  petulantly. 

"You  have  already  become  my  counsel  with  a  tacit 
knowledge  of  the  trust  I  had  to  execute." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it,  sir ;  nothing  about  it." 

"  Not  in  words,  perhaps,  until  to-night,  but  by  un- 
avoidable implication  you  well  understood  what  it  was," 
answered  Hargrove.  "  However,  if  you  wish  to  dis- 
continue your  relation  to  me  as  counsel  you  have  only 
to  present  your  bill." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I"  said  the  lawyer,*  waving  his  hand 
back  and  forth  and  shaking  his  hesA  deprecatingly, 
"  by  no  manner  of  means.  It  wouldn't  do  to  act  hastily 
in  such  a  matter.  Gilman  might  get  an  advantage  if 
we  did.  Of  course,  you  must  follow  your  conscience. 
It's  really  none  of  my  business.  But  I  do  hate  to  see  a 
good  estate  squandered  on  a  lot  of  niggers  that  haven't 
sense  enough  to  appreciate  what  is  done  for  them." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bartlemy,  that  was  Greorge's  afihir,  and 
not  ours,  and  it 's  his  estate  we  are  administering  and 
Ins  money  we  are  spending." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  growled  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  the  rest  of  it  is  mine,"  said  Hargrove  posi- 
tively. 

"At  least  it  isn't  mine,"  said  the  lawyer,  "so  we 
won't  quarrel  over  it.  Now  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
the  other  child." 

"The  other  child  ?  Oh,  yes — Marah,"  said  Hargrove 
meditatively. 

"  I  thought  you  said  her  name  was  Heloise,"  said  the 
lawyer  quickly. 

"  Heloise  ?  Yes,  so  I  did.  That  was  her  name,  but  it 
should  have  been  Marah,  for  if  ever  a  life  was  doomed 
to  bitterness  it  would  seem  to  have  been  hers." 

"She  is  dead,  then?" 

"  No,"  said  Hargrove,  walking  meditatively  back  and 
forth. 

"  Then  where  is  she  ?" 

"Mr.  Bartlemy,"  said  Merwyn,  stopping  before  him, 
"  my  brother  desired  that  his  children  might  never  know 
the  curse  that  a  possible  drop  of  colored  blood  in  their 
veins  might  work  in  their  lives.     I  alone  know  the  se- 
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cret  of  the  child's  existence.  I  have  already  provided 
that  in  case  of  my  decease  hefore  everything  is  settled 
one  other  man  should  he  informed  of  it.  That  is  quite 
enough  to  know  what  is  intended  to  be  a  secret.  Should 
I  live  to  see  the  entire  matter  concluded,  as  I  hope  to  do, 
no  one  will  ever  know  the  secret  of  that  child's  birth  or 
be  able  to  trace  her  parentage." 

'^  Just  as  you  choose, "  said  Bartlemy,  with  something 
of  pique  in  his  tone.  '^  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else 
I  need  ask  about  ?" 

With  a  parting  drop  from  the  decanter,  the  lawyer 
bade  his  host  and  client  good  night.  It  was  late  when 
he  arose  the  next  morning.  After  breakfast  Captain 
Hargrov4  said  to  him : 

'^  You  will  no  doubt  set  me  down  in  the  same  category 
as  my  brother,  but  I  think  you  told  me  that  lida  was 
unquestionably  Gkorge's  wife  by  the  law  of  New  York  ?" 

"  Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

*'*'  She  returned  this  morning,  and  will  remain  here  as 
his  widow  hereafter.  Would  you  like  to  speak  with 
her  ?" 

Upon  Bartlemy's  signifying  his  assent,  Hargrove  led 
him  tQ  the  sitting-room,  where  a  slight,  dark-eyed 
woman,  who  was  plainly  dressed  in  black,  sat  listening 
to  Hilda's  prattle.  Her  face  was  pale  and  thin,  and  a 
nervous  tremulousness  about  the  lips,  as  well  a  startled, 
hunted  look  about  the  eyes,  showed  how  her  sufferings 
had  wrought  upon  her  life.  After  introducing  the  law- 
yer, Hargrove  took  Hilda  and  left  the  room.  An  hour 
afterward  Bartlemy  came  to  him  and  said  : 

'^  There  isn't  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it.  Captain.  That 
woman  and  her  children  are  just  what  Oilman  is  afraid 
ofl  If  he  had  them  in  Carolina,  they  wouldn't  give  him 
a  minute's  trouble,  but  being  here  in  New  York,  he  's 
afraid  of  them.  He  hasn't  any  more  doubt  about  the 
will  than  I,  but  he  's  afraid  that  this  woman,  living  in 
another  state,  might  set  up  her  claim  through  the 
United  States  Courts  ;  and  he  is  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
what  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  would  do  in 
such  a  case,  and  I  am  not  very  clear  about  it  myself. 
There 's  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  though.  You  have 
long  since  settled  the  estate  of  your  testator.  Your  only 
interest  in  the  state  now  is  as  the  owner  of  the  property 
devised  you  by  George  Eighmie.  Now  you  keep  out  of 
Carolina.  If  they  have  to  sue  you  here,  the  chances  are 
all  in  your  favor ;  if  you  let  them  sue  there,  they  are 
all  the  other  way." 

"  But  I  must  atttend  to  the  property,"  said  Hargrove 
dubiously. 

'*  By  an  agent,  yes,"  said  the  lawyer  with  a  smile. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  remember  your  advice,"  he  as- 
sented. 

*  *  Another  thing,  Captain, ' '  Bartlemy  began  hesitantly. 

"Yes  ?"  said  Hargrove  in  a  tone  that  invited  him  to 
proceed. 

''  It  is  about  those  children." 

"Well,"  responded  Hargrove,  still  expectantly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  doubtfully  a  moment  and 
the  blurted  out : 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  that  woman  all  you  know  about 
her  children  ?" 

"I  have." 

"  No,  you  have  not." 

"  I  have  told  her  of  my  search  for  the  boy,  and  that  I 
have  put  the  girl  in  good  safe  hands  where  she  is  well 
cared  for." 

"  But  that  is  not  what  she  wants  to  know.  Why  don't 
you  tell  her  where  she  is  ?" 


"Because  I  am  carrying  out  my  brother's  instruc- 
tions. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  his  children 
away  from  him,  and  have  them  reared  and  educated 
under  assumed  names.  She  would  perhaps  have  trusted 
him,  or  he  might  have  trusted  her ;  but  he  warned  me 
that  the  children  must  be  put  beyond  her  reach,  or  at 
least  beyond  all  possible  knowledge  of  her  relationship 
to  them." 

"  By  Heaven,  Captain,  I  am  not  much  given  to  senti- 
ment, but  that  is  hard.  Can  you  be  cruel  enough  to 
carry  it  out?" 

"  I  must.  I  have  been  tempted  a  thousand  times  to 
give  it  up,  but  thus  &r  I  have  stood  firm." 

"  Do  you  know  she  suspects  you  of  having  sold  the 
boy?" 

**  No  doubt,"  said  Hargrove  sadly.  "  There  is  no  end 
to  her  wild  fiincies  so  &r  as  the  children  are  concerned. 
Her  love  for  them  makes  her  life  a  constant  torture.  I 
am  the  only  one  who  has  befriended  her  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  I  think  she  has  lost  the  power  to  trust 
even  me.  I  discharged  all  my  servants  except  Jason 
when  I  brought  her  here,  so  that  there  might  not  be  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  &cts,  yet  she  fled  as  soon  as  my 
overseer  set  foot  in  the  house,  thinking  I  was  preparing 
to  abduct  her.  She  is  a  weak,  silly  woman,  whom  I 
cannot  trust  with  a  knowledge  of  my  purposes  lest  she 
should  unintentionally  betray  them." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  how  you  can  re- 
sist her  piteous  appeals  and  those  great  eyes  with  the 
tears  running  over  the  lids  down  on  that  sad  face,  passes 
my  comprehension.  I  'm  pretty  tough,  but  I  swear  I 
couldn't  stand  that." 

"You  can  guess  what  I  have  suffered  then,"  said 
Hargrove,  rueftilly.  "  It  has  been  a  terrible  task,  but  I 
pledged  my  honor  to  do  it,  and  no  one  shall  ever  say  I 
&iled  through  weakness  or  lack  of  diligence." 

"  Do  you  know  that  she  thinks  Hilda  her  daughter  ?'' 
asked  the  lawyer,  with  a  keen  look. 

"She  has  hinted  such  a  suspicion,"  answered  Har- 
grove, with  a  smile. 

"  And  what  was  your  reply  ?" 

"  That  she  might  think  what  she  chose,  so  long  as  she 
did  not  breathe  a  word  of  her  suspicion  to  the  child." 

"  And  if  she  did  ?" 

"That  she  should  never  see  her  face  again." 

"  You  think  you  would  know  it  ?" 

"  Hilda  could  not  hide  it  from  me  for  a  moment." 

"  So  you  hope—  ?" 

"  To  keep  Lida  quiet  and  prevent  her  life  from  being 
entirely  miserable." 

"  It 's  a  great  risk— a  great  risk,  Captain,  and  for  very 
little  good,  80  far  as  I  can  see.  What  is  the  use  of  all 
this  secresy  ?" 

"Simply  to  fulfill  a  brother's  request  If  you  had 
heard  him  implore  me  to  save  his  children  from  the 
curse  which  the  knowledge  of  one  drop  of  colored  blood 
entails,  you  would  not  wonder  at  what  I  have  done. 
Only  think,  sir,  suppose  your  child— suppose  my  little 
Hilda  should  come  to  believe  that  the  blood  of  that  un- 
fortunate race  flowed  in  her  veins — that  she  was  branded 
with  the  mark  of  degradation  and  shame — what  evil 
would  not  be  counted  light  in  comparison  with  it  ?  She 
would  pray  for  death,  sir,  and  I  would  rather  see  her 
dead  than  know  her  thus  accursed." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  am  glad  it  is  you  and 
not  I  that  have  this  thing  to  do." 

[to  bb  oontinubd.] 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

Tub  words  which  Philip  had  heard,  and  the  shock  of 
surprise  which  they  gave  him,  comhined  with  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  whole  scene  In  Mrs.  Lockhart's  little 
sitting-room,  rendered  obscure  his  perception  of  w)^t 
immediately  followed.  By-and-by,  however,  two  or 
three  of  the  persons  present  took  their  departure,  and 
then  Philip  found  himself  alone  with  Fillmore,  Mrs. 
Lockhart  and  Marion.  The  latter  had  already  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  company,  to  which  she  had 
replied  little  or  nothing. 

*'  My  dear  daughter,"  now  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
with  gentle  fervor,  "  what  a  splendid  surprise  I  To  think 
I  should  have  lived  to  see  you  a  great  heiress  I  Twenty 
thousand  pounds  did  you  say,  Mr.  Fillmore  ?  To  think 
of  Mr.  Grant's — Mr.  Grantley  's  having  been  so  rich  I 
He  was  so  quiet  and  simple.  What  a  noble  thing  to  do  I 
But  he  was  the  son  of  Tom  Grantley,  you  know,  and 
Lady  Edith  Seabridge  was  his  mother.  And,  oh! 
Philip,  how  happy  you  and  Marion  will  be  now  I" 

**  I  think  we  should  have  been  that  at  any  rate,"  said 
Philip,  smiling  at  Marion,  and  conscious  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pocket. 

"  Yes ;  at  least  as  happy,"  said  Marion,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  had  not  been  aware,"  observed  Fillmore,  with  a 
slight  bow,  "  that  Mr.  Lancaster  was  to  be  congratulated 
as  well  as  Miss  Lockhart." 

"  You  can  bear  witness  that  I  was  not  a  fortune-hun- 
ter," said  Philip,  laughing.  **  When  was  this  will  made, 
Mr.  Fillmore  ?" 

*'  Very  recently,"  he  replied,  mentioning  the  date. 

"  Strange  I"  said  Philip,  musing.  "  He  was  as  sound 
and  healthy  a  man  of  his  age  as  ever  I  saw.  Had  he 
any  premonition  of  death  ?" 

"Apparently  he  had  not,"  the  lawyer  answered. 
**  But,  as  you  would  have  learned,  had  you  been  present 
throughout  the  reading  of  the  document,  the  will  pro- 
vided for  the  probable  contingency  of  his  continuing  to 
Uve.  In  that  case,  Miss  Lockhart  would  have  come  into 
possession  often  thousand  pounds  on  her  next  birthday 
and  the' remainder  of  the  legacy  hereafter.  Mr.  Grantley 
evidently  intended  her  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  wealth 
without  having  to  wait  for  his  decease." 

*'  I  wish  he  had  told  me  I"  murmured  Marion,  folding 
her  hands  on  her  lap  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

'*  Madame  Desmoines  was  not  here  ?"  remarked 
Philip. 

'*  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  her  on  the 
subject,"  said  Fillmore.  "As  it  happens,  she  was  not 
named  as  a  legatee  in  the  will.  But,  had  it  been  other- 
wise. I  gathered  that  it  was  not  her  purpose  to  accept 
anything."  , 

"  Why  so  ?"  Philip  asked. 

**  I  was  not  informed  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  will  would  have  designated  her  as  the  testator's 
daughter,  and  she  was  perhaps  not  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge the  relationship." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fillmore,  do  you  think  Madame  Desmoines 
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could  have  any  doubts  of  Mr.  Grantley's  honor  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lockhart.'  "  I  'm  sure  she  has  too  fine  a 
character  herself  to  think  evil  of  others." 

"  I  should  not  explain  her  action  on  that  ground — 
were  I  to  attempt  to  explain  it,"  Fillmore  answered. 
**  The  Marquise  Desmoines  is  not  an  ordinary  woman  : 
she  is  very  for  from  it.  No  direct  proof,  beyond  the  tes- 
tator's confidential  statement  to  certain  persons,  has 
ever  been  advanced  as  to  his  identity  with  the  Charles 
Grantley  who  disappeared  a  score  of  years  ago.  Had 
the  Marquise  adopted  that  statement,  it  might  have  in- 
volved inconvenient  or  painful  explanations  with  per- 
sons still  living,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Marquise  would  have  been  anxious  to  avoid.  I  mention 
no  names,  and  need  not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
is  the  owner  of  a  property  from  her  late  husband  which 
is  in  excess  of  her  ordinary  requirements.  She  desires 
no  addition  to  it,  and  may  have  been  unwilling  to  seem 
to  interfere  with  the  advantage  of  others." 

''  How  could  that  be  ?"  demanded  Philip.  *'  If  Mr. 
Grantley  had  bequeathed  money  to  her,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  whether  she  acknowledged  him  or 
not." 

'*  We  cannot  be  certain  of  that,"  the  lawyer  replied. 
''  It  constantly  happens  that  legacies  are,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  refused,  or  become  in  some  manner  inope- 
rative ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  generally  an  alterna- 
tive— sometimes  more  than  one — provided  in  codicils. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Grantley  would 
have  failed  to  foresee  such  a  contingency,  and  to  provide 
against  it ;  especially  in  view  of  the  somewhat  excep- 
tional position  that  he  was  conscious  of  occupying." 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  he  had  left  his  money  to  Madame 
Desmoines,  and  she  had  refused  it,  you  think  he  would 
have  provided  beforehand  that  it  should  go  to  somebody 
else  ?"  said  Philip. 

"I  think  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise," 
returned  the  other,  with  the  lawyer's  prudence  of  phrase. 
"  And  it  may  have  been  in  order  to  facilitate  her  refusal, 
had  the  alternative  presented  itself,  that  she  acted  in 
anticipation." 

"  I  was  sure  she  would  do  what  she  considered  right," 
said  Mrs.  Lockhart,  who  had  not  in  the  least  compre- 
hended Fillmore's  analysis,  but  had  inferred  from  his 
tone  and  manner  that  he  was  in  some  way  defending 
Perdita  from  an  aspersion. 

^^  She  possesses  many  qualities  not  commonly  found  in 
women,"  remarked  Fillmore,  looking  down  at  his  hands 
meditatively.  After  a  little  he  rose,  as  for  departure. 
Philip  was  just  then  saying  something  to  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart ;  and  as  Marion  also  rose,  she  and  the  lawyer  were 
for  a  moment  by  themselves. 

"Mr.  Fillmore,"  she  said,  coloring  as  she  spoke,  and 
lowering  her  voice  as  if  she  intended  her  words  for  him 
only,  **  didn't  you  say  that  legatees  often  reftised  their 
legacies  ?" 

"  All  sorts  of  strange  things  occur,  in  law  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Miss  Lockhart." 

"  Why  should  any  one  reftise  a  legacy  ?" 
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'''•  For  no  very  wise  reason,  perhaps/'  said  he,  smiling 
slightly.  "From  what  are  called  conscientious  mo- 
tives, sometimes ;  or  quite  as  often  from  enmity,  or 
whim,  or  .  .  .  But  I  dare  say  you  can  imagine  as 
many  reasons  as  I.'' 

"  Tes,"  said  Marion  absently  ;  and  then  she  added, 
"  so  that  is  why  codicils  are  put  in  wills  ?" 

"  Such  provisions  are  sometimes  inserted  in  codicils," 
said  Fillmore,  after  one  of  his  characteristic  pauses,  and 
a  fixed  glance  at  Marion. 

"  Are  there  any  codicils  in  Mr.  Grantley's  will  ?"  was 
her  next  question. 

"  A  codicil,  inserted  to  provide  against  the  miscar- 
riage of  something  in  the  body  of  the  will,  remains,  of 
course,  inoperative  and  therefore  practically  non-exist- 
ent, if  the  miscarriage  in  question  does  not  occur,"  re- 
plied he  carelessly.  Before  she  could  answer  he  added, 
"  I  have  over-stayed  my  time.  Farewell,  for  the  present. 
Miss  Lockhart ;  I  trust  you  may  long  enjoy  the  means  of 
happiness  and  variety  afforded  you.  Mrs.  Lockhart,  I 
wish  you  good-day  ;  Mr.  Lancaster,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant." 

"  I  suppose  this  business  wonH  be  settled  for  some 
time  to  come,"  observed  Marion,  following  him  to  the 
door.  "  I  suppose  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  you  beforehand,  if  I  would  wish  it  ?" 

"  I  shall  always  be  at  your  disposal,"  returned  Fill- 
more, bowing,  and  declining  Mrs.  Lockhart 's  invitation 
to  remain  to  dinner,  he  left  the  house  without  further 
parley. 

'  "  Oh,  my  dear  daughter,"  cried  Mrs.  Lockhart,  in  her 
overflowing  way,  when  the  three  were  again  alone, 
"  what  do  you  think  ?  Philip  has  his  news,  too ;  he  is 
an  heir,  If  you  are  an  heiress ;  all  our  good  fortune 
comes  at  once  I" 

''  You,  too  ?  How  ?"  said  Marion,  appearing  to  be 
much  moved,  and  turning  upon  Philip  with  a  face  full 
of  a  sort  of  serious  excitement. 

"  Not  much  in  comparison  with  yours ;  we  shall  never 
be  equals  in  that  respect,  I  'm  afraid,"  returned  Philip, 
smiling.  "  But  that  poem  of  mine,  which  I  wouldn't 
let  you  read,  because  I  didn't  think  it  good  enough  for 
you,  seems  to  have  been  good  enough  for  other  people. 
My  publisher  has  sold  enough  of  it,  at  last  accounts,  to 
bring  me  in  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  profit.  If 
it  would  only  go  on  at  that  rate,  I  should  do  very  well." 

Marion  looked  deeply  delighted,  and  at  the  same  time 
agitated.  "  Huzza  1  Philip,  I  knew  you  must  be  a  ge- 
nius I"  she  exclaimed.  *'  Of  course  it  will  go  on — how 
can  you  help  writing  better  and  better.  That  is  much 
better  than  inheriting  other  people's  money,  which  you 
don't  deserve,  and  which  doesn't  really  belong  to  you — 
not  even  so  much  as  to  other  people.  A  thousand  pounds 
in  such  a  short  time  I  We  shall  not  need  Mr.  Grant- 
ley's  money  at  all" 

''  Oh,  you  may  find  it  useful  to  buy  your  bonnets  and 
shawls  with,"  said  Philip,  laughing. 

But  Marion  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  She  paced  about 
the  room,  stopping  now  and  then  and  humming  some 
air  to  herself;  and,  finally,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano  and  began  to  improvise,  striking  melodious  and 
clianging  chords,  sometimes  soft  and  tender,  sometimes 
resonant  and  tumultuous.  Philip,  who  was  more  stirred 
and  influenced  by  music  than  by  almost  anything  else, 
especially  by  the  kind  of  irregular  and  mysterious  music 
that  Marion  was  given  to  producing,  sat  near  her,  with 
his  head  on  his  hands,  letting  the  harmonies  sway  and 
kindle  his  thoughts.  When,  at  length,  the  music  ceased, 
and  Philip  raised  his  head,  he  perceived  that  he  and 
she  were  alone  ;  Mrs.  Lockhart  had  gone  out. 


"  I  shall  always  be  a  poet,  as  long  as  I  have  you  to 
play  to  me,"  said  he.  "  Only,  I  shall  never  write  such 
poetry  as  I  think  of  while  you  play." 

"  It  does  not  take  much  to  make  two  people  happy, 
does  it  ?"  she  said. 

"  Very  little.  Only  love,  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world ; 
and  music,  the  next  rarest;  and  a  few  other  trifling 
matters  of  that  sort,"  returned  he,  with  superb  irony. 

''Ah,  my  dear  lAve,  you  know  what  I  mean.  All  we 
need  to  be  happy  is  each  other,  and  what  we  can  do  for 
each  other.  Nothing  else,  except  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  a  room  to  hve  in.  I  'm  sure  I '  ve  been  happier 
in  this  house,  with  you,  and  with  only  money  enough  to 
keep  alive  on,  than  I  ever  was  before,  or  expected  to  be. " 

"Well,  I  have  a  theory  about  that,"  said  Philip, 
"  tbough  I  've  never  worked  it  out.  Love  in  a  cottage 
is  a  good  thing ;  and  so  is  love  in  a  palace.  But  love  is 
not  always  of  one  quality  ;  in  fitct,  it  never  is  the  same 
in  any  two  human  beings.  Sometimes  it  is  simple  and 
quiet  and  primitive ;  and  then  a  cottage  is  the  place  for 
it ;  because,  if  we  are  to  be  at  ease  and  content,  what 
is  outside  of  us  ought  to  correspond  to  what  is  within, 
as  the  body  to  the  spirit.  But  sometimes  love  is  splen- 
did, royal,  full  of  every  kind  of  spiritual  richness  and 
variety,  continually  rising  to  new  heights  of  vision,  plung- 
ing into  new  depths  of  insight,  creating,  increasing, 
living  in  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. And,  for  such  love  as  that,  a  cottage  is  not  the 
right  environment.  You  must  have  a  palace,  a  fortune, 
splendor  and  power ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be  too  splen- 
did, or  splendid  enough." 

"  And  could  not  such  a  love  be  happy  without  all  that 
splendor?" 

"  Well,  no — according  to  the  theory  1  But,  as  I  said,  I 
haven't  completely  worked  it  out  yet.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  happiness,  no  doubt,  in  doing  without  what  you 
know  you  ought  to  have ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fiwjt,  few 
or  no  people  ever  get  just  the  surroundings  they  want, 
or  ever  are  or  expect  to  be  entirely  happy ;  and,  per- 
haps, to  be  paradoxical,  they  wouldn't  be  happy  if  they 
were.  Imagination  is  a  great  factor  in  the  account,  and 
hope.  The  material  world  is  too  rigid  and  heavy  ever 
to  obey  the  behests  of  those  two  magicians ;  and  so  their 
best  work  has  always  been  done  in  cloudland  and  dream- 
land. Perhaps,  in  the  next  world,  nature — this  phan- 
tasmagory  of  earth,  sea  and  sky — will  not  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable  as  here,  but  pliant  and  adaptable  to  one 
thought  and  will :  so  that  the  statue  which  I  see  in  my 
mind  shall  at  once  clothe  itself  in  spiritual  marble  before 
my  eyes ;  and  the  rocky  island,  which  I  imagine  in 
yonder  azure  sea,  shall  straightway  rise  from  the  waves 
in  all  its  tropic  beauty  ;  and  yet,  all  this  be  not  a  dream 
or  a  fancy,  but  a  reality  as  real  and  immortal  as  my  own 
mind — which,  after  all,  is  the  only  reality.  Reality  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  fixedness.  Your  lips  of  flesh  and 
blood,  my  beloved  Marion,  are  not  so  real  as  the  kisses 
I  give  them,  or  as  the  love  that  goes  into  the  kisses. 
Well — what  were  we  talking  about  ?" 

"  About  whether  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  neces- 
sary to  make  us  liappy. " 

"  Oh,  was  that  it  ?  Then  we  can  take  our  time  ;  for, 
as  we  have  got  the  money — ^at  least,  since  you  've  got 
it — we  can  settle  the  problem  in  thfe  most  satLsfact-ory  of 
all  ways — by  practical  experiment !  And  that  will  take 
us  a  lifetime,  at  least." 

''  Then  what  if  we  found  we  had  tried  the  wrong  ex- 
periment, after  all  ?" 

''  Well,  I  suppose  all  discoverers  run  that  risk.  Mean- 
while, seems  to  me,  'tis  better  to  have  the  money  to  lose 
than  to  win." 
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'^  I  'm  not  sure  about  that,'*  said  Marion.  ^'  Money 
gives  us  power  in  the  world,  but  'tis  only  the  money  we 
earn  that  gives  us  a  right  to  the  power.  Inheriting 
money  is  a  sort  of  robbery.  The  power  we  have  is  not 
our  own — we  have  usurped  it.  It  brings  a  host  of  things 
crowding  about  us — things  to  be  done,  business  to  be  at- 
tended to,  claims  to  be  considered :  things  that  we  do 
not  care  about,  and  that  do  us  no  good ;  that  prevent  us 
from  feeling  and  thinking  what  we  really  care  about.  If 
one  is  bom  rich,  it  may  be  different ;  but  to  become  sud- 
denly rich  without  any  help  of  one's  own  cannot  be 
good,  Philip.  It  must  take  away  more  than  it  gives  ; 
and  what  it  takes  away  must  be  better  than  what  it 
gives." 

*'*'  But  some  people  must  be  rich,"  said  Philip.  ^^  Pro- 
vidence has  so  decreed.  And  why  should  it  not  be  just 
as  much  the  will  of  Providence  that  you  should  inherit 
riches  as  that  you  should  be  bom  to  them  or  earn  them  ? 
At  all  events,  you  have  got  it,  and  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  Besides,  there  have  been  bigger  fortunes  in  the 
world  than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  well  as  people 
who  needed  it  more." 

'*  Do  you  love  me  any  better  than  you  did  tefore  you 
knew  of  this  ?" 

^  ^  Knowing  it  has  not  made  me  love  you  more — ^f  that 's 
what  you  mean  ;  but  the  longer  I  know  you  the  more  I 
love  you,  so  I  love  you  now  more  than  I  did  an  hour 
ago." 

^^  Should  you  love  me  any  less  if  this  money  turned 
out  to  belong  to  some  one  else  ?" 

^^  No,  foolish  Marion  ;  by  this  kiss,  it  wouldn't  make 
an  atom  of  difference." 

''  Oh,  Philip,  I  hope  it  is  so,"  said  Marion,  her  bosom 
beginning  to  heave  and  her  voice  to  falter.  ^'  I  hate  this 
money,  and  have  been  miserable  ever  since  I  had  it  I  It 
does  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  won't  keep  it."  , 

'*  Not  belong  to  you,  Marion  ?" 

'*  It  belongs  to  Perdita ;  she  was  his  daughter.  Why 
should  he  have  come  back  to  England,  unless  because 
he  hoped  to  find  her,  and  to  make  her  rich  and  happy  ? 
What  have  I  do  with  his  fortune  ?  I  loved  him  almost 
like  a  father  ;  and  he  used  to  say  I  was  a  daughter  to 
him  ;  but  I  am  not  his  daughter  as  Perdita  is,  and  the 
thought  of  having  what  she  would  have  had  is  hateful  I 
And  it  spoils  my  memory  of  him  :  I  must  think  of  him 


now  as  a  man  who  left  me  a  fortune — not  as  a  dear 
Mend  who  gave  me  all  the  treasure  of  his  wisdom  and 
gentleniess.  He  should  not  have  done  it ;  he  doubted 
himself  whether  to  do  it,  for  he  said  something  to  me 
once  which  I  did  not  understand  then,  but  now  I  know 
he  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  would  consent  to 
such  a  thing.  It  is  all  wrong  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  now  is  to  give  it  back." 

"To  whom?"  asked  Philip,  who  was  trying  not  to 
feel  too  much  amazed. 

"  To  Perdita ;  for  I  know  that,  when  I  refuse  it,  it  will 
go  to  her.  There  is  a  codicil  in  the  will  that  gives  it  to 
her.  I  am  sure  of  it,  Philip,  for  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Fill- 
more, and  I  could  see  in  his  &(ce  and  in  the  way  he  spoke 
that  there  is  a  codicil ;  and  the  reason  he  didn't  read  it 
was  that  I  had  not  yet  refused  the  legacy." 

"  But  even  if  there  be  a  codicil,  how  do  you  know  it 
is  in  favor  of  Perdita  ?" 

"  It  will  turn  out  to  be  so,"  said  Marion,  shutting  her 
lips  and  paling.  She  was  watching  Philip's  face  with 
an  anxiety  that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  his  very  soul ;  it 
was  evidently  of  supreme  importance  to  her  which  side 
his  judgment  turned.  He  felt  it,  and  strove  to  be  calm, 
but  the  silent  strength  of  her  desire  flowed  against  him 
in  a  current  more  nearly  irresistible  than  her  words. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Marion,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"  that  you  have  told  me  2i)l  the  reasons  for  your  wishing 
to  do  this  thing  ?" 

Her  cheeks  slowly  reddened  as  she  replied  in  a  whis- 
per, *'  I  have  said  all  I  can." 

Their  eyes  met.  "  If  you  don't  quite  trust  me  now," 
said  he,  with  a  smile,  half  grave,  half  humorous,  "per- 
haps you  '11  come  to  it  when  you  've  had  your  way.  My 
darling,  you  may  throw  the  money  into  the  Thames,  as 
far  as  I  'm  concerned.  If  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  it,  'tis 
right  you  should  be.  If  it  were  left  to  me,  I  should 
probably  resign  myself  to  keeping  it ;  as  it  is,  'tis  better 
out  of  the  way.  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  write  you  a  greater 
fortune  than  that.    Meanwhile,  you  must  kiss  me  I" 

Philip  had  no  cause,  on  that  day  at  least,  to  regret  his 
surrender.  "  You  see,  sir,"  said  Marion  mischievously, 
after  some  such  fathomless  spell  of  happiness  as  only 
lovers  can  feel,  "  if  I  had  kept  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  you  could  not  have  had  this  !" 

"  I  may  be  glad  you  had  them  to  refuse,  at  any  rate," 
responded  Philip. 

[to  bb  continued.] 


AFTER  MARRIAGE. 


[OOKTINTTBD.] 

The  only  possible  secrets  between  two  married  peo- 
ple should  be  those  which  are  confided  to  either  one  of 
them  by  others.  While  some  people,  who  call  them- 
selves worldly-wise,  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  per- 
fect confidence  as  this  implies,  others  still,  especially 
the  newly-married,  who  have  had  small  worldly  experi- 
ence, will  be  shocked  that  I  should  suggest  the  keeping 
of  any  kind  of  secret  by  either  wife  or  husband  from 
the  other.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  last  are 
not  the  wiser  of  the  two.     Only,  in  that  case,  when  any 


confidence  is  proffered  to  either  husband  or  wife,  the 
recipient  of  it  should  make  his  or  her  position  clearly 
understood. 

Possibly  there  is  a  certain  hardness  toward  old  fHends 
in  requiring  them  either  to  dispense  with  the  sympathy 
we  have  been  wont  to  give  them,  or  else  to  submit  their 
weaknesses  and  trials  to  the  cold  judgment,  the  cynical 
consideration  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  for  them 
no  tender  toleration  bom  of  loving  intimacy.  Yet  it 
would  be  better  to  refuse  ever  to  listen  to  another  confi- 
dence while  the  world  stands,  than  to  receive  a  secret  to 
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keep  when  its  custody  would  be  a  wound  to  the  one 
whose  happiness  should  be  our  first  object.  Some  wives 
and  some  husbands  are  large-minded  enough  and  free 
enough  from  jealousy  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  confidence  has  been  bestowed  in  which  they 
cannot  share,  and  then  there  can  be  no  harm  in  such  a 
confidence. 

But  ju)  personal  secret  can  fitly  belong  to  one  oidy  of 
the  two  people  of  whom  love  and  law  have  made  one 
fiesh.  The  very  ideal  of  marriage  had  been  realized -by 
that  old  Judge  who  had  knelt  for  so  many  years  to  say 
a  last  prayer  at  night  beside  his  wife,  that  when  at  last 
she  had  left  him,  his  lips  were  dumb,  and  without  her 
he  could  not  even  open  his  heart  to  Gk)d. 

One  frequent  cause  of  trouble  in  married  life  is  a  want 
of  openness  in  business  matters.  A  husband  marries  a 
pretty,  thoughtless  girl,  who  has  been  used  to  taking 
,  no  more  thought  as  to  how  she  should  be  clothed  than 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  He  begins  by  not  liking  to  refuse 
any  of  her  requests.  He  will  not  hint,  so  long  as  he  can 
help  it,  at  care  in  trifiing  expenses — he  does  not  like  to 
associate  himself  in  her  mind  with  disappointments  and 
self-denials.  And  she,  who  would  have  been  willing 
enough,  in  the  sweet  eagerness  to  please  of  her  girlish 
love,  to  give  up  any  whims  or  fancies  of  her  own  what- 
ever, falls  into  habits  of  careless  extravagance,  and  feels 
herself  injured  when,  at  last,  a  remonstrance  comes. 
How  much  wiser  would  have  been  perfect  openness  in 
the  beginning ! 

"  We  have  just  so  much  money  to  spend  this  summer. 
Now,  shall  we  arrange  matters  thus  or  thus  ?"  was  the 
question  I  heard  a  very  young  husband  ask  his  .still 
younger  bride,  not  long  ago  ;  and  all  the  womanhood  in 
her  answered  to  this  demand  upon  it,  and  her  help  at  plan- 
ning and  counseling  proved  not  a  thing  to  be  despised, 
though  hitherto  she  had  "  fed  upon  the  roses,  and  lain 
among  the  lilies  of  life.''  I  am  speaking  not  of  mar- 
riages that  are  no  marriages — where  Venus  has  wedded 
Vulcan,  because  Vulcan  prospered  at  his  forge — but 
marriages  where  two  true  hearts  have  set  out  together, 
for  love's  sake,  to  learn  the  lessons  of  life,  and  to  live 
together  till  death  shall  part  them.  And  one  of  the 
first  lessons  for  them  to  learn  is  to  trust  each  other  en- 
tirely. The  most  frivolous  girl  of  all  "  the  rosebud  gar- 
den of  girls,"  if  she  truly  loves,  acquires  something  of 
womanliness  from  her  love,  and  is  ready  to  plan  and 
help  and  make  her  small  sacrifices  for  the  general  good. 
Try  her,  and  you  will  see. 

But,  if  you  fail  to  tell  her  just  how  much  you  have, 
and  just  what  portion  of  it  can  properly  be  spent,  and 
what  portion  should  be  saved  for  that  nest-egg,  in  which 
her  interest  is  not  less  than  your  own,  then  you  cannot 
justly  blame  her,  if  she  is  careless  and  self-indulgent, 
and  wastes  to-day  to  want  to-morrow. 

There  are  thousands  of  little  courtesies,  also,  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  cruel  candor  of  mar- 
riage. The  secret  of  a  great  social  success  is  to  wound 
no  one's  self-love.  The  same  secret  will  go  far  toward 
making  marriage  happy.  Many  a  woman  who  would 
consider  it  an  unpardonable  rudeness  not  to  listen  with 
an  air  of  interest  to  what  a  mere  acquaintance  is  saying 
will  have  no  least  scruple  in  showing  her  husband  that 
his  talk  wearies  her.  .Of  course,  the  best  thing  is  when 
talk  does  not  weary — when  two  people  are  so  unified  in 
taste  that  whatever  interests  the  one  is  of  equal  interest 
to  the  other,  but  this  cannot  always  be  the  case,  even  in 


a  happy  marriage ;  and  is  it  not  better  worth  while  to  take 
the  smiall  trouble  of  paying  courteous  attention  to  the 
one  who  depends  on  you  for  his  daily  happiness  than 
even  to  bestow  this  courtesy  on  the  acquaintances  whom 
it  is  a  transient  pleasure  to  please  ? 

I  wish  there  were  professors  of  tact,  and  that  it  was 
at  least  as  much  a  part  of  a  girl's  education  as  music  or 
French.  Greorge  Eliot,  Btrong-lnrained,  large-hearted 
woman  that  she  was,  possessed  this  gift  of  tact  in  an 
unexampled  degree  in  her  relations  with  the  man  whose 
love  and  homage  were  Uie  delight  and  solace  of  so  many 
years  of  her  life.  I  have  seen  them  together  and  I  have 
seen  her  air  of  delighted  interest  when  he  spoke — of 
anxiety  to  hear  anything  to  which  he  called  her  atten- 
tion. I  have  been  told  by  those  who  possessed  the  hap- 
piness of  her  intimate  acquaintance  that  she  never  ar- 
gued any  point  directly  with  Mr.  Lewes.  If  he  made 
some  remark  with  which  she  disagreed,  her  gentle  voice 
would  take  up  the  thread  of  talk  with  that  air  of  gra- 
cious deference  which  so  well  became  her. 

*'  Yes,  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say,  but  don't 
you  think  also  " — and  then  would  come  her  own  idea  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  put  forward  as  a  question, 
a  suggestion — never  with  the  positiveness  of  an  asser- 
tion. And  if  women  only  knew  it,  and  men  also,  to 
qvjtstion  is,  with  the  average  human  being,  by  fisir  a  surer 
method  of  success  than  to  argue !  To  argue  puts  the 
other  side  at  once  upon  the  defensive.  We  cling  with  a 
certain  element  of  passion  to  whatever  thing  is  assailed, 
whether  it  be  our  character,  our  property,  or  our  opin- 
ions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  only  by  some 
truth-seeking  question,  some  gentle  suggestion  of  possi- 
bilities, we  begin  to  ask  questions  of  ourselves,  in  our 
turn,  and  are  very  likely  open  to  a  change  of  opinion. 

If  I  were  marshaling  in  battle  array  the  foes  to  do- 
mestic peace  I  should  give  to  a  love  of  argument,  on 
either  side,  at  least  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general. 

Ideality  is  a  good  housemate.  That  love  lasts  longer, 
as  well  as  reaches  higher,  which  idealizes  its  object — 
yet  there  is  one  dangerous  direction  which  ideality  may 
take.  If  it  deceive  us  into  the  behef  that  we  are  wed- 
ding perfection,  then  the*  revelation  of  human  infirmi- 
ties, which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  all  marriage, 
comes  upon  us  with  a  shock  which  is  sometimes  perilous 
to  contentment.  The  best  antidote  for  this  rude  shock 
would  be  a  little  wholesome  self-examination.  The 
vainest  of  us  can  scarcely  cherish  a  secret  belief  in  our 
own  perfection.  We  realize  in  oiu^elves,  when  we  look 
within,  the  very  faults  of  which  we  are  most  intolerant 
in  others.  It  is  nearly  six  thousand  years  since,  accord- 
ing to  Grenesis,  the  sons  of  (iod  came  down  to  woo  the 
daughters  of  men.  As,  since  then,  it  is  only  one  im- 
perfect human  creature  who  woos  and  weds  another, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  extend  to  others  the  grace  we 
are  so  certain  to  require  ?  Do  we  fear  to  love  too  much  ? 
Yet, 

"  Was  never  true  love  loved  In  vain, 
For  truest  love  is  highest  gain,*' 

and  to  love  even  the  unthankfhl  and  the  evil,  not  be- 
cause they  are  unthankful  and  evil,  but  because  they  are 
human,  is  to  draw  near  to  the  divine. 

Above  all  things,  therefore,  let  those  who  would  find 
in  earthly  marriage  heavenly  delight  and  life-long  sweet- 
ness, learn  that  to  love — which  includes  all  good  things 
— includes  forgiveness  of  sins  and  gentleness  of  judg- 
ment. 

LooiBB  Chandlbr  Moulton. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Ahono  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  American  house- 
keeper must  be  enumerated  the  general  management  of 
the  young.  Talk  as  we  may  about  home-training,  it  is  so- 
ciety, after  all,  which  shapes  the  destiny  of  its  junior  mem- 
bers. An  indefinable  but  ubiquitous  influence,  a  sort  oi 
social  aroma,  envelops  us  all,  and  most  powerfully  im- 
presses the  young.  It  is  undeniable  that  popular  taste 
favors  in  them  a  certain  jaunty  and  independent  air,  which 
sometimes  unpleasantly  borders  upon  crassness  and  im- 
pertinence. 

In  conversation,  summary  verdicts  are  given  respecting 
subjects  which  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  begin  to  know, 
and  a  patronizing  approval  or  a  careless  sneer  finishes  the 
case.  No  matter  whether  it  be  a  question  of  manners,  art 
or  ethics,  these  children  of  the  period  are  prepared  for  a 
decision,  and  fi*om  it  there  is  no  appeal.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  from  the  extreme  of  Puritanic  repression,  and 
if  youth  suffered  then,  they  can  now  amply  revenge  them- 
selv^.  With  relaxation  in  religious  beliefs,  and  the  decay 
of  morbid,  self-accusative  conscientiousness,  bom  of  tre- 
mendous maledictions  too  literally  accepted,  has  passed  a 
measure  or  order,  repose,  gentleness  and  self-government. 
We  have  rebounded  to  the  other  side,  and  it  will  probably 
take  a  generation  or  two  before  the  oscillation  will  subside 
into  a  steady  swing,  cool  and  wholesome  as  the  beating  of 
a  healthy  pulse.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  that  period  with  diverse  tastes  and  temperaments, 
and  agree  in  believing  that  the  last  state  of  things  shall  be 
far  better  than  the  first. 

It  is  in  the  household  that  every  fluctuation  is  felt. 
There  the  social  economist  notes  every  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, and  watches  for  indication  of  that  sanity  and  har- 
mony which  are  the  symptoms  of  natural  development. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overstate  the  case.  ''  Daisy 
Miller"  and  the  heroine  of  the  "Fair  Barbarian"  are 
hardly  exaggerations,  though  a  better  type  is  the  **  Marcia" 
of  Howells'  last  inimitable  story  of  a  "Modem  In- 
stance." Here  we  have  a  perfect  example  of  both  parents 
yielding  to  the  daughter,  an  impulsive  and  spoiled  darling, 
yet  most  loving  and  lovable. 

It  is  just  that  lovableness  which  makes  us  impatient 
with  undisciplined  forwardness.  Our  young  people  are 
the  most  genuine,  honest  and  deep-hearted  in  the  world. 
Their  faults  break  out  on  the  surfoce,  unlike  those  covert 
vices  which  prove  to  be 

**  The  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
That,  rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  all." 
They  come  naturally  by  loud,  showy  manners.  Do  not 
the  ^^TumvelU  riches'^  make  haste  to  bedeck  their  children 
with  laces,  velvets  and  diamonds,  and  proudly  send  them 
out  as  advertisements  of  affection,  love  of  display  and  lack 
of  good  breeding  ? 

Such  faults  obtain  in  newly-settled  communities,  and 
different  portions  of  our  own  country  show  vastly  diver- 
gent customs  in  household  and  social  life.  All  compara- 
tively young  races  like  high  colors  and  fine  feathei*s  about 
their  persons.  They  are  not  content  with  a  key-note  of 
brilliancy  sufficient  to  emphasize  and  set  off*  quieter  tones 
and  harmonies.  An  older  civilization  brings  better  taste, 
if  not  better  morals,  and  renders  the  motber*s  position 
much  easier  and  more  confident.  On  going  one  day  with 
a  friend  to  a  modiste  in  Paris  for  some  costumes  for  young 
girls  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  were  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  which  mademoiselle  recommended.  "I  have 
just  sent  home  some  pretty  blue  silks  for  the  daughters  of 
one  of  the  Rothschilds,"  said  the  dainty  Frenchwoman, 


"and  how  do  you  suppose  they  were  trimmed?  Very 
simply,  with  ruchings  of  the  same  on  the  sleeves  and  a 
plain  fiounce  on  the  skirt.  No  beads,  frills,  lace  or  velvet, 
till  they  are  out  of  school,  and  then  nothing  heavy  or  very 
rich  till  they  become  matrons.  That,"  continued  she, 
with  an  expressive  shrug,  "is  left  for  Le$  Amerieaines,"^ 

While  it  is  conceded  that  our  young  ladies  are  more  in- 
nocent,  pure  and  self-helpful  than  the  same  class  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  it  is  also  true  that  ours  have  something  to 
learn  in  behavior.  The  pendulum  does  mount  unpleas- 
antly high  too  often.  €k)od  sense  and  good  feeling  must 
decide  that  a  pronounced  type  is  neither  the  most  charm- 
ing nor  the  most  promising.  Those  young  persons  whose 
whims  are  pampered  by  every  modem  luxury,  who  are 
habituated  to  treat  as  necessities  those  pleasures  which  are 
intended  to  give  an  occasional  zest  to  life,  are  not  those 
who,  in  after  years,  help  swell  the  ranks  of  noble  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

But,  in  passing,  it  is  upon  our  Housekeeper  upon  whom 
the  burdens  fall.  She  it  is  who  is  the  upper  servant  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  if  she  be  not  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground, even  though  she  may  be  treated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  affection.  She  is  required  to  frimish  a  ward- 
robe as  extensive  as  her  purse  can  provide ;  to  give  up  the 
order  of  the  home  to  the  desultory  Imbits  of  a  host  of 
young  people  during  school  vacations,  and  to  assist  them 
in  vi^ying  and  repeating  a  ceaseless  round  of  pleasures 
and  entertainments.  Long,  idle  visits  are  made  and  i*e- 
tumed,  and  the  chief  end  of  existence  is  i-esolved  into— 
"having  a  good  time." 

How  many  poor,  weary  mothers  we  can  recall  who  grew 
prematui-ely  old  by  waiting  upon  their  children  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason !  Nature  never  demands  that  all 
consideration,  duty  and  labor  should  be  upon  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  nothing.  It  is  pitifril  to  see  such  un- 
wisdom which  can  only  result  in  evil,  since  the  child  is 
made  neither  strong  nor  sweet,  brave  nor  tender,  self-re- 
strained nor  self-sacrificing,  by  that  over-indulgence  which 
society  tolerates  and  expects. 

Under  all  these  conditions,  how  can  a  truer  relation  be 
brought  about  between  the  Housekeeper  and  the  House- 
hold? 

Hbstbr  M.  Pools. 

OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*  *  Ws  are  constantly  toM  of  the  adulteration  of  everything  in  use  as 
food,  bread  being  cited  as  one  of  the  most  tampered  with  of  all  articles. 
Are  there  any  data  by  which  one  can  settle  the  point  for  Uiemselves,  or 
can  you  glre  any  In  'Ttie  Houseliold  ?*  **— B.  M.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Answer. — The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  has  analyzed 
samples  of  the  bread  sold  in  that  State,  and  the  report  made 
really  covers  the  ground  for  most  others.  One  hundred  and  three 
samples  of  bread  were  tested  for  alum.  Of  these  seven  were 
known  to  contain  it,  and  two  known  to  be  free  fW>m  it.  Of  the 
remaining  number,  seven  contained  a  very  small  quantity,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  eighty-eight  were  entirely  free 
from  it.  These  ninety-five  samples  were  purchased  f>om  as  many 
different  bake-houses,  without  it  being  known  to  the  baker  for 
what  purpose  the  bread  was  to  be  used.  Twenty  of  these  samples 
were  also  incinerated,  and  the  ash  examined  for  other  mineral 
adulteration,  but  none  was  found.  All  the  bread  examined  looked, 
smelled  and  tasted  well.  The  moisture  was  estimated  in  thirteen 
samples,  and  varied  from  81.42  per  cent,  to  05.37  per  cent.  Only 
four  of  these  contained  over  88  per  cent.  The  fat  was  estimated 
in  home-made  and  baker's  bread.  The  two  samples  of  home- 
made bread  gave  1.12  per  cent,  and  1.17  per  cent. ;  four  of  baker's 
gave  1.83  per  cent.,  1.34  per  cent.,  1.10  percent,  and  2.10  per 
cent,  respectively.  This  would  show  that  there  is  no  important 
difference  In  the  amount  of  moisture  and  fat  in  baker's  bread  and 
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that  ordinarily  made  in  families.  The  "  logwood  solution  "  was 
used  in  testing  for  alum.  This,  though  criticised,  never  failed 
to  show  alum  when  it  was  present ;  and  it  is  so  delicate  that  it 
will  show  the  presence  of  less  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of 
crystalized  alum  in  bread,  and  will  do  this  even  after  the  bread 
has  been  baked  a  month,  and  has  become  covered  with  mould. 
This  was  proved  by  the  following  experiment :  Samples  of  pure 
flour  that  had  been  tested  were  mixed  with  known  amounts  of 
alum  and  baked  in  the  ordinary  way,  taking  care  that  no  alum 
was  introduced.  The  test  worked  very  satisfactorily,  both  upon 
the  samples  of  flour  thus  prepared  and  the  bread  which  had  been 
made  from  them. 

**  Win  you  please  tell  me  In  Our  CoNTiw»irr  how  a  young  man  of 
twenty-live  ought  to  addresD  in  s  letter  »u  unmarried  lady  friend,  and 
how  a  married  lady  friend  ?  Does  It  make  any  difference  in  either  ease 
whether  the  lady  be  old  or  young  ?  I  mean  simply  friendly  acquaint- 
ance in  both  caaea,  not  love.  Ought  the  same  forms  be  observed  on 
postal  cards?    You  will  greatly  oblige,  C.  A.  W.,  Athol,  Mass.*' 

Answbb. — If  the  acquaintance  is  a  format  one  the  full  name, 


\ 


followed  by  *'  Dear  Madam,''  Is  usual  in  both  cases.  If  a  friendly 

or  tolerably   familiar  one,' *^ Dear  Mrs.  ,"  "Dear  Miss 

,"  or  "My  Dear  "  being  used  with  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. As  regards  postal  cards  they  may  be  disposed  of 
1^  dispensing  with  them.  They  are  not  "  good  form"  for  any 
correspondence  which  calls  for  the  observaance  of  social  eti- 
quette. 

**W111  yon  please  answer  through  your  *  Society  oolanm'  the  fMlowIng : 
Which  is  proper,  whep  with  a  lady  entering  a  church,  forthegeatleman 
or  lady  to  go  first  where  there  is  an  usher  ?  By  replying  yon  will  oblige 
a  regutor  reader  of  Our  Continrkt.    Yours,  W.  E.  K. ' ' 

Answbr.— The  lady  should  precede  the  gentleman  If  there  is 
an  usher.    If  not,  the  gentleman  goes  first. 

••If  •Orange,  K.  J., '  will  use  Javelle  water  from  the  drug  store  it  will 
remove  the  fruit  stains  from  her  table-cloths,  even  after  they  have  been 
washed.  It  wlU  also  remove  mildew  and  almost  any  stain  on  white 
fabrics.  Wet  the  spoU  with  the  liquid,  and  In  a  few  minutes  they  wUl 
have  disappeared  ;  then  rinse  thoroughly  with 'clear  water.  It  does  not 
appear  to  Injure  the  fabric  In  the  least. ~M.  W.  *  * 

HbLSN  CaifPBBLL. 
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The  Home  as  a  Symphcmy. 
In  the  days  of  the  brass-haDdle  and  the  claw-foot  a 
house  was  a  place  in  which  people  lived,  and  each  man 
built  and  furnished  with  a  care  for  his  petition  and  his 
comfort.  A  dwelling  was  never  copied  f^om  a  church  nor 
a  shop  from  a  dairy.  They  thought  of  the  climate  in 
those  days,  and  in  the  North  there  were  thick  walls  and 
double  windows,  and  each  room  could  be  heated  as  its  oc- 
cupant desired.  In  the  South  there  were  piazzas  and 
shady,  wide  halls,  while  in  these  ** temperate^'  regions, 
where  in  less  than  six  months  we  rush  from  freezing  to 
boiling,  with  how  much  good  sense  our  forefathers  built 
their  houses !  The  thick  walls  kept  out  both  heat  and 
cold,  and  if  the  hall£i  were  wide  the  fireplaces  were  gene- 
rous. Instead  of  a  mansard  roof,  which  makes  the  room 
it  covers  intolerable  in  the  summer,  a  loft  ran  over  the 
whole  of  the  house.  The  windows,  the  open  "trap-door," 
ventilated  the  whole  dwelling,  and  in  the  winter  the  body 
of  warm  air  had  its  effect.  If  the  roof  leaked  the  bed- 
room paper  was  not  spoiled,  and  what  a  place  it  was  for 
trunks  and  herbs  and  discarded  furniture !  The  house- 
keeper of  to-day  has  nothing  among  her  modem  conve- 
niences that  compensates  her  for  the  lost  loft.  As  the 
furniture  car  had  not  been  invented,  no  one  thought  of  an 
annual  moving,  and  the  children  had  treasure  trove  among 
the  storage.  In  those  days,  if  a  house  represented  a  home 
no  one  yearned  to  make  it  a  "symphony."  But  this  is 
now  our  fondest  wish,  and  to  do  it  what  foreign  tones 
do  we  not  introduce  1  We  have  quarter  tones,  and 
our  hearts'  yearning  put  a  "diminished  seventh,'* 
which  is  never  "resolved,"  into  color,  and  so  express 
our  views  of  life.  More  sensitive  than  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn,  we  can  yet  endure  "a  succession  of  fifths," 
if  they  will  but  begin  in  the  tiles  at  the  front  door,  and 
lead  on  to  a  satisfying  tonic  in  the  drawing-room.  We 
take  from  Italy  what  is  common  there,  and  the  mere  act 
of  transplanting  gives  it  a  soul.  The  rug  which  in  Turkey 
was  a  covering  for  floor  or  divan,  in  America  becomes  "a 
suggestion,"  and  only  the  collector  knows  the  repose  a 
Spanish  water-jug  can  give  to  the  sad  eyes  which  fall  upon 
it.  When  Mrs.  Haweis  says  in  her  "  Beautiful  Houses  " 
that  "fine  color  comes  like  food,  like  joyful  news,  like 
firesh  air  to  fainting  lungs,"  and  when  in  the  hall  of  a 
dwelling  she  finds  "an  imperial  stateliness  and  strength 
of  fiavor  and  the  silence  like  a  throne,"  we  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  with  which  the  devotees  of  the  decora- 
tive approach  a  guest  chamber  "  made  of  fire  and  flowers." 
In  this  room  the  bed  and  tables,  the  cabinets  and  window 


shutters,  were  all  of  gold.  The  golden  wash-stand  is  in- 
laid with  precious  stones,  and  crystals  enelose  rgsesses  for 
aged  and  shimmering  tooth-powder  boxes.  From  a  bronze 
bull's  head  the  water  gushes,  and  the  spigot  is  a  bronze 
tortoise,  who  forever  is  trying  to  creep  away.  Every- 
where color  "arouses"  and  form  "rests."  Each  room  is 
a  "study"  and  a  "suggestion,"  and  no  house  is  perfect 
unless  it  at  once  takes  the  mind  away  and  suggests  some 
other  place. 

Of  all  these  inspirations  our  grandfaUiers  knew  little, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  a  polyglot  house  was 
s^n  achievement.  Thej  cared  nothing  for  rooms  that  made 
the  visitor  feel  he  was  in  Algiers,  and  for  his  summer- 
house  he  would  as  soon  have  copied  a  wigwam  as  St. 
Peter's.  And  yet  he  had  ideas.  We  do  not  scorn  his 
tables  nor  his  chairs,  nor  do  we  see  without  a  pang  his  fine 
old  house,  with  its  wide  halls  and  spacious  stairways, 
turned  into  a  stocking  factory.  It  was  true  that  American 
houses  looked  like  America  and,  perhaps,  echoed  Eng- 
land, and  there  were  worries  that  blue  did  not  soothe,  and 
disappointments  that  had  nothing  opaline  about  tliem. 
Yet  there  was  something  of  character  about  them,  some- 
thing no  architect  could  give,  no  ready  writer  describe. 
A  home  could  not  then  be  made  to  order  by  a  decorative 
artist,  and  on  the  native  maple  no  one  sought  to  graft  the 
Eastern  olive. 


Hero- Worship. 
Now  and  then  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
complacently  i*egards  itself  as  qualified  to  judge  concern- 
ing good  mannera  and  good  taste  finds  itself  confronted 
by  some  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  efiect  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  fellow-citizens  does  not  recognize 
its  standards.  Take  the  constantly-recurring  instances, 
for  example,  of  famous  criminals — famous  locally,  that 
is.  Almost  every  Friday  brings  its  reports  of  executions, 
and  every  succeeding  Sunday  sees  what  amounts  to  "a 
lying  in  state  "  and  a  state  funeral,  to  which  the  neighbor- 
ing inhabitants  throng,  and  all  the  details  of  which  are, 
with  due  embellishments,  recorded  in  the  contemporary 
press.*  But  this  is  not  all.  Prior  to  his  execution  the 
criminal  has  probably  been  made  the  recipient  of  favors 
which  many  an  honest,  gentle,  industrious  man  would 
blush  to  receive.  Women  visit  him  in  prison — ^young, 
pretty  and  well-dressed  ones,  too.  They  bring  him  flow- 
ers. They  do  not  shrink  from  placing  their  hands  in  his, 
perhaps  through  the  bacs  of  his  cell-door,  but  more  likely 
in  some  room  which  the  accommodating  warden  places  at 
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the  disposal  ot  his  distinguished  lodger.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  read  how  the  divorced  wife  of  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death  visited  the  condemned  man  in  company 
with  her  more  recently-acquired  husband  and  children, 
and  even  sufifered  her  innocent  little  ones  to  be  kUied  by 
the  murderer.  The  disgraceful  achilation,  amounting  to 
hero-worship  in  the  case  of  Jesse  James,  is  still  f^esh  in 
the  public  mind,  and  it  is  only  a  few  days  since  a  quiet 
New  England  town  turned  out  almost  en  masse,  and  had  a 
genuine  sensation  in  the  funeral  of  a  worthless  ruffian  who, 
deservedly  no  doubt,  met  his  death  at  the  hangman's  hands, 
in  consequence  of  a  murder  committed  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink.  At  least  it  is  a  redeeming  feature  of  this 
last  case  that  drunkenness  was  not  held  by  the  jury  to  be 
a  sufficient  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  offense.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  this  unhealthy  appetite  for  making 
much  of  notorious  desperadoes  is  mainly  characteristic 
of— well,  of  the  class  that  does  not  habitually  read  the 
best  current  literature,  but  that  this  rule  is  not  quite 
infallible  is  evident  fh>m  the  way  in  which  Washington 
society  occasionally  pets  the  Indian  ohiefis  who  are  brought 
red-handed  fi'om  the  plains  to  see  their  '* Great  Father." 
It  is  at  least  satisfiEtctory  to  learn  from  the  English  press 
that  this  tendency  is  not  exclusively  American.  Probably 
no  more  absolute  savage  lives  than  Oetewayo,  but  during 
his  recent  visit  to  England  he  was  visited  by  ladies  who 
might  well  have  turned  pale  in  his  presence  had  they 
thought  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  he  has  authorized 
in  former  days,  and  the  memory  of  which  causes  him 
probably  rather  more  satisfaction  than  remorse.  Hero 
worship  is  by  no  means  to  be  condemned,  but  the  choice 
of  heroes  is  a  fair  test  of  natural  depravity  or  the  reverse. 


Under  the  somewhat  perplexing  title  of  *'Caspipina,'' 
the  Philadelphia  series  of  illustrated  articles  is  continued, 
the  paper  being  in  fact  a  history  of  old  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  second  installment  of  the  suiventurous  voyage  of  the 
AUiance  carries  our  readers  into  the  ice-fields  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  a  sprightly  essay  on  '* American  Humor" 
points  out  certain  distinctive  marks  which  are  new  and 
suggestive.  * '  Hpt  Plowshares' '  tells  the  story  of  Lida,  and 
a  thrilling  story  it  is,  while  the  legal  point  on  which  rests 
the  validity  of  an  important  will  is  made  more  clear  as  its 
bearing  becomes  evident.  *'  Dust "  makes  its  contribution 
to  the  irrepresible  oonfiict  between  *^  love  and  lucre,"  and 
Mrs*  Moulton  concludes  her  excellent  advice  to  maiTied 
people,  with  some  hints  which,  if  taken  to  heart,  may 
make  life  happier  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  learn. 
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A  Paib  Philosophbb,  by  Henri  Daug^.  The  KaaterBkill  Se- 
ries.   George  W.  Harlsn  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1. 

Beautiful  Housbs,  by  Mrs.  Haweis.  Scribner  A  Welford, 
New  York.    $1.50. 

''  A  Tight  Squbbzb,"  by ''  Staato."  Lee AShepard, Boston.  |1. 

"  A  Fair  Phlloeopher,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  GeorgianB,"  is 
far  beyond  the  average  novel,  and  better  than  any  recent  numbers 
of  either  the  "  Round  Robin  "  or  "  No  Name  "  series.  "  Leone  ** 
was  a  return  to  the  Radcliffean  methods,  and,  perhaps,  a  natural 
reaction  from  the  present  school.  "  A  Fair  Philosopher  "  touches 
on  both,  though  plot  gives  way  to  the  study  of  character  and 
conversation  forms  the  staple  of  the  book.  The  little  town,  with 
its  innumerable  petty  Jealousies,  ecclesiastical  and  otherwise,  is 
excellently  described,  and  the  father,  who  Is  a  literary  Pecksniff 
and  Mlcawber  combined.  Dros^,  the  "  Philosopher,"  is  a  more 
common  type  than  will  be  at  first  supposed,  modem  education 
intensifying  self-consciousness  and  disposing  a  portion  of  its  re- 
cipients to  sacrifice  passion  to  knowledge  and  analyze  every  emo- 
tion as  it  arises,  purely  for  the  sake  of  self-discipline.  Her  oppor- 
tunities for  such  analysis  come  in  her  Intercourse  with  several  aspir- 
ants for  her  favor.  One  a  young  and  very  aggressive  cleniryman  In 
the  town :  another  a  young  Southerner  named  Wilmer.    The  latter 


is  Dross's  choiee,  but,  through  some  misapprehension,  she  sup- 
poses him  to  be  her  sister's  lover,  and  leaves  the  field  clear.  It 
is  rather  a  threadbare  device,  but  the  situations  are  forcibly  de- 
scribed, and,  in  the  end,  having  saved  her  life,  the  course  of 
true  love  runs  smooth,  and  Dros6e  is  happy.  As  in  Guerndale, 
there  is  a  great  surplus  of  quotations  and  far  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  mere  talk,  but  all  is  gracfully  managed,  and  the  book  is 
both  original  and  interesting.  Both  letter-press  and  general 
make-up  are  unexceptionable. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  best  eighteenth-century  book-making  re- 
vived, "  Beautlftil  Houses,"  by  Mrs.  Haweis,  Scribner  <fe  Wel- 
ford,  is  both  curious  and  Interesting.  The  preface,  christened 
**  Forewords,"  best  indicates  the  far-fetched  nature  of  the  book, 
daintily  bound  and  lettered,  with  catch-words  and  margins 
swallowing  half  the  width  of  the  page.  Practically,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  swallowed  entirely,  so  far  as  any  real  loss  is 
concerned,  these  hysterical  descriptions  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  esthetic  follies  being,  as  a  whole,  a  very  superfluous 
addition  to  literature.  In  the  pages  of  a  popular  art  magazine, 
one  expected  and  welcomed  descriptions  of  houses  built  and 
planned  by  famous  artists,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  George  H. 
Boughton,  Alma  Tadema  and  others.  Even  in  that  case,  one 
hesitates  on  hearing  that  a  front  hall  has  **  an  imperial  stateli- 
ness  and  strength  of  flavor,  and  the  silence  is  like  a  throne,"  and 
entire  revolt  and  rebellion  ensues  at  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  statement  made  on  page  5.  It  is  true,  but  Oscar  and  his 
tribe  have  asserted  till  we  are  as  weary  as  their  lily  of  the  fact. 
**  People  who  have  not  a  real  sense  of  color  cannot  understand 
the  real  joy  in  it  of  those  who  have.  Fine  color  comes  like  food, 
like  Joyful  news,  like  ftesh  air  to  fainting  lungs,"  and  so  forth, 
and  always  the  same.  Admitted  that  we  need  quickened  senses 
and  more  delicate  perceptions,  but  spare  us  the  ineffable  absurd- 
ities of  the  school  in  which  Mrs.  Haweis  is  too  sensible  a  woman 
always  to  remain. 

^*  A  Tight  Squeeze,"  Lee  &,  Shepard,  Boston,  |1,  is  the  amus- 
ing record  of  a  wager  and  its  results,  the  terms  being  that  the 
hero  -should  travel  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  three 
weeks  without  money  and  making  his  way  as  all  tramps  do. 
The  wager  was  the  subject  of  much  newspaper  comment  at  the 
time,  and  adventure  of  every  description  was  crowded  Into  the 
Journey,  portions  of  it  reading  very  much  like  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood's experiences  as  a  '*  casual."  The  melo-dramatic  element 
of  the  closing  chapters  dpes  not  add  to  the  book  and  the  illus- 
trations are  no  attraction,  but  it  is  excellent  reading  for  a  hot 
day  and  a  hammock. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Profbssor  Max  Mullbr  will  soon  publish  a  volume  con- 
taining the  lectures  recently  given  by  him  at  Cambridge. 

Thb  Harpers  have  Just  published  Charles  Reade's  **  Multum 
in  Parvo,"  his  last  collection  of  short  stories,  in  which  there  are 
no  evidences  of  loss  of  vigor. 

Henrt  Jajcbs  is  at  work  upon  a  play,  and  as  dramatic  power 
is  the  principal  element  lacking  in  his  stories,  there  is  some  curi- 
osity to  know  what  it  will  be  like. 

Thb  recollections  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  They  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  are  a 
complete  history  of  literary  and  artistic  activity  in  France  dur- 
ing that  time. 

A  NOVXL  of  as  much  power  to-day  as  in  the  generation  for 
which  it  was  written — Maiy  Shelley's  "  Frankenstein  " — is  to  be 
brought  out  in  two  editions,  one  paper  and  one  cloth,  by  J.  W. 
Lovell  &  Co. 

A  LULL  having  occurred  in  the  controversy  as  to  who  wrote 
Shakspeare's  plays,  Mr.  James  Simson,  known  as  a  writer  on  the 
Gypsies,  comes  to  the  fh>nt  with  a  pamphlet  In  which  he  argues 
that  the  author  of  ''  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  a  Gypsy. 

E.  P.  DuTTON  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  September  "  The 
Little  People  of  Asia,"  by  Olive  Thorn  Miller ,  **  May  to  Christ- 
mas at  Thorn  Hill,"  by  D.  T.  Sanford  ;  "  Heart's-ease  and  Happy 
Days,"  an  Illustrated  volume  by  L.  Clarkson,  and  **  Wee  Babies," 
a  book  for  infants  with  colored  illustrations,  by  Ida  Waugh. 

Lbb  a  Shepard  have  in  press  a  new  story  for  boys  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Jolly  Rover."  It  is  the 
history  of  a  small  boy  who  has  secretly  read  many  dime  novels, 
and,  excited  by  them,  starts  out  on  an  expedition  in  which  he  pro- 
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poses  to  eztennim^  all  Um  Indlant.    How  he  suoeeedt  will  in- 
terest every  boy. 

Tnt  bfogrraphy  of  Palmerston,  by  Anthony  Trollops,  is  ssid  to 
be  extrftordinarily  dry.  For  reasons  not  given  to  the  general 
reader,  he  has  chosen  to  give  almost  no  personal  detail.  Neither 
the  personal  appearance  nor  private  manners  of  the  famous  Pre- 
mier are  more  than  alluded  to,  and  there  is  absoliitely  no  men- 
tion of  his  many  keen  and  felicitous  sayings. 

RoBBKTB  Brothebb'  fall  list  of  publications  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  one.  Theophile  Oautier's  **  Household  of  Pets ''  has 
been  translated  by  Susan  Coolidge  ;  Miss  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford  has  written  a  juvenile ;  W.  J.  Linton's  **  Rare  Poems  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,'*  with  illustrations  en- 
graved by  himself,  will  be  one  of  the  holiday  books,  and  there 
will  be  also  a  reprint  of  "  Under  the  Sun,"  by  Phil.  Robinson, 
the  new  English  humorist,  with  a  preface  by  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  first  number  of  the  third  series  of  ^'  No  Name ''  novels  ap- 
pears in  October,  under  the  title  of  **  Her  Crime." 

R.  H.  Shbpahd,  who  has  earned  a  most  unenviable  reputation 
as  a  species  of  literary  ghoul,  is  not  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  his 
raking  up  of  undesirable  fragments.  Indignant  at  his  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  to  reprint  all  of  Thackeray's  uncollected 
writings,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  propose  to  forestall  him,  and 
will  soon  issue,  with  suitable  editorship,  whatever  they  had  de- 
cided not  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  permanent  form. 

Jansen,  McClubo  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  bring  out  at  an 
early  date  the  important  work  of  Rudolf  Schmidt  on  ^^  The  Dar- 
winian Theories  and  their  Relation  to  Religion,  Philosophy  and 
Morality,"  translated  from  the  German  under  the  author's  su- 
pervision, by  Dr.  O.  A.  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago,  and  with  an  in- 
troduction especially  written  for  this  first  edition  in  English,  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  a  new  volume  in  Dr.  Nohl's  popular  series 
of  musical  biographies,  *'  Haydn,"  translated  from  the  German 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  ;  "  Frontier  Army  Sketches,"  by  James 
W.  Steele,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  "  The  Time  of  Gustav  Adolf," 
the  initial  volume  of  the  celebrated  **  Surgeon's  Stories  "  of  Z. 
Topelius,  one  of  the  foremost  of  Swedish  authors,  whose  ad- 
mirable historical  tales,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  romantic 
incidents  and  characters  of  Swedish  history,  have  the  fascination 
and  interest  of  the  romances  of  Scott,  with  which  alone  they  can 
be  compared,  and,  though  long  CAJoyinghigh  favor  in  all  North- 
ern Europe,  are  now  for  the  first  tim^  translated  into  English, 
and  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 


MIGMA. 

Miss  Ida  Lewis  has  reached  the  age  of  forty,  and  still  keeps 
the  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse  at  Newport,  which  has  been  under 
her  care  for  over  twenty  years. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  returned  from  Europe, 
leaving  his  daughter  there  to  pursue  her  artistic  studies.  She  is 
said  to  show  very  decided  talent. 

A  YBRT  difiicult  piece  of  house-cleaning  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  White  House.  Each  of  the  three  immense  crystal 
and  silver  chandeliers  in  the  East  Room  contains  over  six  thou- 
sand separate  pieces  of  glass,  and  four  skilled  mechanics  worked 
over  a  fortnight  polishing  each  piece  by  hand. 

A  CURIOUS  experiment  has  been  tried  by  a  French  savant, 
M.  Regnard,  who  has  brought  up  three  motherless  lambs  on  a 
blood  diet.  They  thrived  wonderfully  upon  this  food,  which  was 
given  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  not  only  growing 
rapidly,  but  doubling  the  thickness  of  their  wool.  Whether 
their  dispositions  have  been  affected  is  not  stated. 

'  Memphis  is  taking  her  place  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cities  in  the  South,  the  dreadftil  fever  epidemic  of  1879  having 
worked  almost  unmixed  good.  The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  money 
at  that  time  roused  every  one  to  the  determination  to  keep  the 
city  clean.  A  system  of  sewers  was  built,  requiring  the  greatest 
energy  for  its  construction,  and  the  spirit  aroused  then  has  con- 
tinued, working  like  a  leaven  In  many  new  directions. 

The  oldest  printer  in  the  country  is  "  Grandpa  "  Prescott, 
aged  ninety,  who  sets  type  every  working  day  in  the  composing- 
room  of  the  Coming  (Iowa)  Gazette.  He  is  matched  in  energy 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Sailer,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  now  seventy- 
four  years  old,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  post  of  financial 


editor,  which  he  has  held  for  over  forty-two  years.  During  the 
entire  time  until  last  year  every  issue  of  the  paper  containe4 
something  from  his  pen  in  the  money  column. 

The  town-house  of  Meissonier  in  Paris  has  a  singular  and 
cloister-like  appearance.  Little  gothic  towers  rise  from  the  slate 
roof,  and  the  entrance  is  through  an  arched  gateway,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  ornate  Corinthian  columns.  The  windows  are 
tall  and  narrow,  with  panes  of  Flemish  glass,  in  leaden  frames, 
set  deeply  in  the  stone  walls,  while  the  door  Is  massive  oak, 
covered  thickly  with  silver-plated  ironwork.  The  building  has 
cost  11,000,000,  and  is  still  unfinished. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  progressive  of  all  crowned  heads 
is  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  whose  visit  to  this  country  in  1876  will 
be  remembered.  He  is  described  as  looking  many  years  older 
than  at  that  time,  and  with  a  dejected  expression,  as  if  despair- 
ing of  rousing  his  subjects  to  any  sense  of  their  backwardness 
and  inefliciency.  His  personal  habits  are  of  the  simplest.  He 
wears  plain  black  clothes,  bows  to  all  who  bow  to  him,  and  rides 
out  in  a  simple  black  coach,  hardly  better  than  the  average  New 
York  hack,  and  drawn  by  six  mules,  the  twelve  negroes  who  fol- 
low as  cavalry  guard  generally  smoking  as  they  go. 

An  advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  recently  called  for  a 
partner  in  a  literary  enterprise,  and  among  various  extraordinary 
responses  was  one  which,  in  construction  and  spelling,  is  hardly 
likely  to  find  a  counterpart.  The  writer  describes  his  acquire- 
ments in  full,  among  other  things  his  passion  for  Goethe,  and, 
above  all,  for ''  Faust."  Of  that  he  says :  ''  I  believe  that  made 
me  sick  ;  it  took  such  an  effect  on  me  that  it  laid  me  low,  to  the 
crisis  of  my  death,  with  the  yellow  jaundies  and  rheumatism. — 
Which  was  all  owing  to  me  setting  nigh  eight  houres  a  day, 
which  made  my  blood  lethargic  and  liver  torpid,  and  from  below 
my  body  I  was  like  ice  and  above  like  a  phosnix-ftre.  But  the 
thought,  when  I  layed  low,  of  not  being  able  to  finish  the  rest  of 
Goethe  was  like  sinking  into  dark  Eternity  with  only  half  a  soul. 
Just  think  if  you  ever  read  *  Faust '  to  stop  forever  in  the  middst 
of  that  super-human  piece  that  fiend  MefoetophoUs.  And  that . 
only  one  thought  I  believe  is  what  saved  my  life." 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS   COLUMN  IS  INTaNDKD  AS  A  RBOORD  FOR  RBFEBBNCK,  NOT  A8 
A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRKIfT  KBWS.] 


September  a — Situation  in  Dublin  still  critical.  Garri- 
son under  arms,  and  riotous  crowds  in  the  streets. Unimport- 
ant skirmishing  along  the  lines  in  Egypt. At  Brownsville, 

Texas,  one  hundred  and  three  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  re- 
ported, with  four  deaths.  Five  deaths  at  Matamoras. Repub- 
lican State  Convention  of  California  nominates  a  ticket :  E.  O. 
F.  Davies  for  Comptroller,  A.  L.  Hartt  for  Attorney-General, 
William  Mints  for  Surveyor-(Jeneral,  S.  D.  Waterman  for  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Frank  Grass  for  Clerk  of 

the  Supreme  Court. Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lonie 

visit  Niagara. Large  amount  of   property  of  Philadelphia 

Almshouse  found  on  premises  of  an  ex-superintendent,  who  has 
fled.  .  .  Sept.  ^.—Military  interfere  to  preserve  order  in  Dub- 
lin. They  charge  a  disorderly  crowd.  Special  constables  on 
duty,  but  not  popular  with  the  people.  Several  of  them  at- 
tacked while  on  duty. Seventy  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Browns- 
ville.  Fire  in  Western  Union  Telegraph  oflBce  at  Baltimore. 

Wires  melted  off. Small-pox  declared  epidemic  in  Paterson, 

New  Jersey.  .  .  tSept.  ^.—Dublin  still  under  military  rule.  Eighty 

persons  wounded  during  the  street  riots. Lively  cannonade  at 

Kassassin. Precautions  against  a  native  uprising  taken  at 

Alexandria. Social  Science  Convention  meets  at  SaraU^ps, 

N.  Y.    President  Wayland  delivers  the  address. Advocates  of 

free  liquor  bum  the  City  Marshal's  house  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Boston  stevedores  strike  for  higher   pay. ^^ Opening  of 

public  schools  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  postponed  on  account  of  small- 
pox. .  .  Sept.  5.— The  Sultan  issues  a  proclamation  declaring 
Arabl  Bey  a  rebel,  and  calling  on  all  good  Egyptians  who 

have  espoused  his  cause  to  repent. Scarcity  of  supplies  is 

General  Wolseley's  plea  for  delay  In  pushing  the  campaign. 

Dublin  is  quiet,  and  the  troubles   nearly  adjusted. Greece 

sends  troops  to  the  Turkish  frontier. ^Twenty-seven  new  cases 

of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville,  Texas.  .  .  Sept.  ^.—Anglo-Turk- 
ish convention   "informally"  signed. First  detachment  of 

Turkish  troops  for  Egypt  ordered  to  embark. ^Efryptlans  as- 
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sume  the  offensive  in  skirmishing  with  the  English. The  Dub- 
lin police  are  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defense  by  the  goyem- 

ment. Cincinnati  Industrial  Exhibition  formally  opened. 

National  Telephone  Exchange  met  in  Boston. Five  vessels 

driven  ashore  at  Galveston,  Texas. Ocean  House,  at  Swamp. 

scott,  Mass.,  burned. Tornado  in  Florida.  .  .  Sept,  7.— Out- 
post firing  between  the  opposing  forces  near  Ismailia.    Nothing 

more. Turkey  does  not,  after  all,  declare  Arabi  a  rebel :  he 

merely  deserves  to  be  declare  one. Large  fire  in  the  business 

quarter  of  Quebec. Fire  in  Children's  Home,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Panic,  but  all  inmates  safe. Judge  Wylie,  of  the  great  Star 

Route  case,  announces  in  court  that  attempts  have  been  made 

to  bribe  the  Jury. Inter-State  Industrial  Exhibition  opened 

at  Chicago ;  15,000  people  present. Pittsburg  Exposition  So- 
ciety and  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  Association  open  their  exhibi- 
tion at  Pittsburg. Vermont  elects  a  Republican  Governor 

(Barstow),  and  sends  Poland  and  Stewart  to  Congress. ^Illi- 
nois Democrats  nominate  Alf^red  Orendorf  for  State  Treasurer, 
and  Henry  Raas  for  Superintendent  of  Education. ^The  Prin- 
cess Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  leave  Chicago  for  San 

Fraucieco. The  President  goes  to  Nantucket. Nine  cases 

of  yellow  fever  at  Pensacola. Severe  earthquake  at  Panama. 

Scientific. — Mr.  Muybridge  ia  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
this  autumn  on  instantaneous  photography,  and  what  it  has  re- 
vealed.  ^The  prize  offered  by  the  commissioneris  for  the  best 

design  for  the  large  dome  of  the  Paris  Observatory  has  been  given 
to  MM.  Call,  of  Paris.    The  designs  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 

Museum  of  Astronomy  established  by  Admiral  Mouchez. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs,  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
who  is  known  as  an  indefatigable  educator  of  the  Chinese,  Is 
busily  engaged  in  superintending  the  translation  of  a  series  of 
scientific  text-books  into  the  Chinese  language.  In  which  work  he 

is  assisted  by  the  Imperial  College  at  Peking. The  ailantus 

is  not  the  only  shade  tree  deleterious  to  health,  the  tree  com- 
monly known  as  the  **  button-ball,"  or  "  plane  "  tree,  being  even 
more  so.  A  stay  near  these  trees  is  often  followed  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  air  passages,  followed  by  a  disagreeable  and  persistent 
cough.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  young  shoots,  leaves 
and  stipules  are  covered  with  a  thick,  fine  down,  made  up  of 
minute-branched,  rigid  hairs,  which  fall  off  as  these  parts  be- 
come older  and  ^oat  in  the  air,  the  inhaling  of  them  causing  the 

difficulty  mentioned. A   patent  has  just  been  taken  out  in 

Paris  for  covering  electric  wire  with  asbestos,  the  necessity  for 
some  protection  having  been  lately  discovered.  A  fire  caused  by 
an  electrical  wire  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  startled  every  opera- 
tor>  but  with  the  asbestos  covering  the  copper  can  be  burned 
without  a  spark  being  conducted  outside.  Recently  two  young 
people  who  wished  to  enter  the  Tuileries  Gardens  without  pay- 
ing the  entrance  fee  to  a  fair  came  in  contact  with  the  wire  con- 
ducting the  electricity  of  a  Brush  machine  to  the  lamps  and  were 

instantly  killed. A  part  of  the  brick-work  of  the  subterranean 

chambers  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  constructed  for  magnetic 
observations,  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  study  the  changes  of  a  mer- 
curial reflecting  surface,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  celestial 
bodies.  The  changes  will  be  observed  with  a  collimator  watching 
the  motion  of  the  reflected  image.  The  determinations  will  take 
place  in  an  underground  corridor,  of  which  the  length  is  up- 
ward of  forty  yards,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  unvarying 
temperature. 


THE  DRAMA. 


A  PAPER  entitled  "  Safety  in  Theatres,'*  written  by  Mr.  Steele 
Mackaye,  appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  North  American 
Review. 

Miss  Emma  Thursbt  has  returned  fW>m  Europe,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years,  and  will  be  heard  in  concerts  during  the 
coming  months. 

Thb  regular  fall  opening  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  will  not  take  place  until  November,  when  a  late  Parisian 
success,  "  Les  Rantzeau,''  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Edward  Solomon,  the  composer  of  "Billee  Taylor'* 
and  other  successful  light  operas,  has  arrived  in  New  York  from 
London  to  superintend  the  production  of  his  latest  effort,  the 
"  Vicar  of  Bray,*'  by  the  Comley-Barton  Company. 

"  Esmeralda,**  after  a  run  of  eight  months  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  is  about  to  be  withdrawn.  A  new  play, 


by  Ifr.  Bronson  Howard,  called  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,**  will  be 
produced  October  9,  with  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth  in  the  title  rSU, 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  sojourning  in  Switzerland  after  his 
highly  successful  London  engagement.  During  the  fall  he 
makes  a  provincial  tour  throughout  England,  and  early  next 
year  appears  in  the  principal  German  cities,  playing  his  own 
r6U$  in  English,  his  support  speaking  German. 

Miss  BIaooib  Mitchell  has  added  anew  play  called  '*  Elsa  ** 
to  her  repertoire.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  Wilhelmine  Von  Hil- 
lem*s  story  of  "  Geier-Wally,"  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Dazey.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on  September  2  for  the 
first  time.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  pleased,  but  the  press 
generally  condemned  it. 

Mb.  John  S.  Clarke  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  September 
4th  from  London.  On  the  7th  he  executed  a  lease  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre  for  three  years  to  Messrs.  Israel  Fleischmann  and 
Thomas  A.  Hall  (late  manager  of  the  Lyceum).  Mr.  Clarke 
has  returned  to  London,  where  he  appears  as  "  Dromlo  of  Syra- 
cuse** about  October  Ist. 

The  Hess  Opera  Company  opened  the  twenty-first  season  of 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre  on  September  4th,  presenting  **The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  with  marked  success.  The  lighter  Eng- 
lish operas  were  given  during  the  week.  The  improvements  in 
the  interior  of  the  house  have  been  of  the  most  elaborate  charac- 
ter, happily  combining  elegance  and  coziness  in  the  general  ar- 
rangements. 

Mrs.  Belle  Archer,  who  will  be  remembered  by  Phlladel- 
phians  for  her  charming  performance  of  "  Cousin  Hebe  '*  during 
the  hundred-night  run  of  *'  Pinafore  **  in  this  city  three  years 
ago,  will  play  "Hazel**  in  "Hazel  Kirke'*  throughout  the 
country  this  season,  under  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Archer  plays  "  Lord  Travers  **  in  the  same  company. 
They  were  both  very  successful  in  these  characters  in  Northwest- 
em  cities  the  past  spring. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  opened  Haverly*s  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  on  September  4th,  appearing  as  "  Richelieu.**  He  made 
a  marked  impression  in  his  masterly  rendition  of  "Yorick," 
in  "  Yorick*8  Love.*'  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell's  "  White  Slave" 
is  running  at  present.  Messrs.  Zimmerman  and  Nixon,  the 
managers  of  this  theatre,  and  also  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House,  have  secured  many  of  the  leading  dramatic  attractions 
for  presentation  from  time  to  time  during  the  coming  season. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Wonderful  Improvement. 
*  *  I  HAD  been  sick  with  a  cold  and  the  worst  cough  I  ever  had  In  my 
life  for  about  fire  weeks.  Expectorated  every  morning  a  tough,  yellow 
matter,  streaked  with  blood.  In  about  three  days  after  I  commenced  In- 
haling Compound  Oxygen,  the  cough,  raising  of  bloody  matter,  and  that 
awfully  distressed  feeling,  as  if  a  cord  was  drawn  across  my  chest  and  a 
weight  put  on  me,  were  all  gone.  The  rapidity  with  which  I  hare  Im- 
proved in  breathing  Is  wonderful.  *  *  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this 
curative  agent  of  which  our  correspondent  writes,  send  for  our  TreatlM 
on  Compound  Oxygen.  It  will  be  mailed  free.  Das.  Starkby  A  Palen, 
1109  Glrard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
The  publishers  are  now  ready  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  I.  with 
a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled  In 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mail  or 
express  at  the  sender^s  cost.  Thoee  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  size 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  Include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continent  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  eoet  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp 60 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco |1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

SUk  cloth,  sumped  cover,  gilt,  .        .  12.2.5 

Half  roan, 2.M 

Half  morocco, 2. 85 

Cloth  cases  for  binding,  40  cents,  and  26  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  it  at  this  very  tow  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  pcfson  ordering. 
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IN  LIOHTER    VEIN. 


No.  z. 


BUSINESS    TACT. 


No.  a. 


Landlady  (to  prospective  lodger,  who  is  looking  for 
rooms  in  the  spring).  **This  is  a  very  cool  room  for 
summer.  There  is  always  a  draught  through  here  and 
there  is  another  story  over  this." 


Landlady  (In  the  autumn — ^the  same  room).  «•  This  is  a 
nice  warm  room  for  winter.  You  see,  the  sun  comes  in 
these  windows,  and,  the  ceiling  being  low,  the  room  is 
easily  heated." 


IN. LIGHTER  VEIN. 

*^  Sir,  I  have  here  a  little  thing, 

Quite  touching  In  Its  w»y, 
That  tells  of  rippling  waters 

And  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay  ; 
The  bashful  maiden's  wlt<*hlng'smUe, 

The  lowing  of  the  klne  ; 
The  meadows,  8i>angled  o'er  with  flowcm, 

The  sunset  most  divine, 
Are  also  pictured  by  the  um 

Of  softly  sounding  words, 
And  over  all  there  comes  the  sweet, 

Low  twittering  of  the  birds. ' ' 

'Twas  then  up  spoke  the  editor  ; 
'  *  Your  scheme  Is  good, ' '  he  said  ; 
•  'On  the  rippling  water  racket 

You  are  really  quite  ahead  ; 
But  the  spangled  meadow  business 

And  the  blushing  country  maid 
Have  long  since  copyrighted  been  ; 

And,  therefore,  I'm  afraid 
That  your  story  will  not  answer  ; 

But  If  you  could  only  make 
The  maiden  sweep  the  parlor. 

It  will  simply  take  the  c-ake. ' ' 


The  poet  man  was  much  downcast, 

The  lustre  left  his  eye  : 
He  rose  to  go,  and  sadly  said, 
**  I  cannot  tell  a  He . " 


— Chicago  TriJbwM. 

Calvinist :  The  usually  accepted  version  of  Martin  Lu- 
:her'B  alleged  encounter  with  the  Evil  One  is  BUbetantiallj  as 
quoted  by  you,  and  is  believed  by  most  of  the  great  reformer's 
admirers.  The  following,  however,  Is  probably  the  true  version, 
which,  being  the  result  of  very  modem  research,  has  never  be- 
fore been  published :  *'  Luther  was  in  his  study,  engaged  in 
writing,  when,  by  a  sudden  movement,  he  upset  his  inkstand, 
the  fluid  running  over  a  lot  of  valuable  papers.  Martin  was  a 
quick-tempered  man,  and  he  could  not  restrain  the  wholly  un- 
justifiable expletive  which  rose  unbidden  to  his  lips.  Seizing  the 
innocent  inkstand  he  hurled  it  against  the  oaken  door,  when  it 
was  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the  ink  stain  is  shown  to  this  day.  Of 
course,  Martin  was  ashamed  of  his  show  of  temper,  and  when 
his  neighbors,  having  heard  the  unclerical  exclamation,  came 


into  the  room,  he  was  standing  up  looking  fHghtened,  and  his 
most  intimate  iViend  guessing  the  true  state  of  the  case,  at  once 
gave  out  that  he  (Luther)  had  seen  the  devil  in  person,  had 
called  him  loudly  by  name,  and  hurled  the  inkstand  at  his  head." 
This  version  is  recommended  to  Sunday-school  teachers  as  ca- 
pable of  excellent  use  in  the  class-room. 

Polite  Correspondence  {founded  on  fact). — ^Pkbsons  Re- 
PRB8ENTSD — Ist,  Mlss  Blauquc,  a  young  lady  in  the  hair-dressing 
line,  who  is  spending  her  holiday  at  Newport,  and  is  by  far  the 
loveliest  and  very  nearly  the  best-dressed  of  all  the  ladies  in 
town  :  2d,  Mrs.  De  Brown,  a  New  Yorker  whose  husband  retired 
five  years  ago  on  a  fortune  made  in  pork-packing. 

NOTB  I. — MRS.  DB  BKOWN  TO  MISS  BLANQUB. 

(Written  just  after  the  recent  tennis  tournament,  whereat 
Miss  B.  has,  in  a  perfectly  unobtrusive  way,  monopolized  all  the 
masculine  admiration  at  the  Casino.  Note  delivered  by  Mrs. 
B.'s  footman.) 

*'  Mrs.  De  Brown  will  be  ready  for  Miss  Blanque  to  arrange 
her  coiffure  for  this  evening's  ball  at  9  o'clock.  Mrs.  De  Brown 
will  send  the  bearer  to  act  as  Miss  B.'s  escort. 

"  Newport,  Sept.  5, 1882." 

NOTE  II — IN    ANSWEB   TO    THE    FOREGOING — MIB8  BLANQUE  TO 
MRS.  DE  BROWN. 

**  Miss  Blanque  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  ar- 
range Mrs.  De  Brown's  hair  this  evening.  She  left  her  shop  more 
recently  than  Mrs.  Brown  left  her  husband's  slaughter-house, 
but  for  the  time  being  is  quite  as  far  away  from  it." 

History  Repeats  Itself. — 1798 :  Napoleon^s  ctddress  to  hu 
troops:  "  Soldiers  1  From  those  pyramids  forty  centuries  behold 
your  deeds." 

188S:  Wolesley  {perhaps)  to  hU  troops:  "  Soldiers  I  On  those 
pyramids  at  least  forty  newspaper  correspondents  and  telegraph 
operators  are  ready  to  exaggerate  your  deeds." 

A  Boston  paper  says  :  '*  Many  a  self-made  man  would 
have  done  better  by  himself  had  he  let  the  contract  out  to  some- 
body else."  Now,  just  for  the  ftin  of  the  thing,  try  to  write  out 
that  sentiment  In  full. 

The  popular  melody  entitled,  '* There's  room  at  the 
top,"  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  reformed  hotel  clerk,  in- 
stead of  the  evangelist  to  whom  it  has  usually  been  ascribed. 
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I ATNT  JOSEPH'S  is  the  oldest 
Catholic  Church  in  Phila- 
(ielphia,  and  is  one  of  those 
Iniildings,  half  ancient,  half 
modem  which  are  of  last- 
ing interest  because  of  their 
dissociation  with  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times.  It 
stands  in  the  busiest  part  of 
the  present  business  quarter 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  oflSces  of  the  large  rail- 
road   corporations,  which   are    essentially  typical  of 
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modern  life.  Almost  all  the  other  old  landmarks  in 
the  neighborhood  have  disappeared.  The  Friends' 
Almshouse,  with  its  little  thatch-roofed  cottages,  has 
been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  rows  of  neat  brick 
offices,  while  the  grass-grown  graveyard  where  the 
Gabriel  of  Evangeline  was  buried,  according  to  some 
authorities,  has  been  replaced  by  well-laid,  well-kept 
flower-beds. 

*'  How  changed  Is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills  V* 
Even  St.  Joseph's  bears  marks  of  the  enterprise  of  a 
growing  congregation,  and  a  mania  for  pulling  down 
and  building  up  which  inspired  Fhiladelphians  in  the 
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days  when  they  were  younger  and  not  so  wise.  Though 
occupying  the  ground  bought  by  its  founder,  the  pre- 
sent church  is  in  reality  the  fourth  of  the  name,  and  was 
built  in  1838.  Its  suggestion  of  age  is  due  as  much  to 
its  existence  in  such  incongruous  surroundings  as  to  the 

actual  number  of  its  years. 
___  Passing  down  Willing 's 

alley,  between  the  tall  build- 
ings of  the  Reading  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads, 
the  wayfarer  comes  to  an 
iron  gate,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  the 

latter  were  it  not  for  the 

-JjJ^*^  ^BBf  cross  which  ornaments  it. 

til.  It  opens  into  an  archway, 

not  unlike  those  adjoining 
old-fashioned  inns,  beyond 
which  is  a  large,  square, 
paved  courtyard.  On  two 
sides  of  this  is  the  railroad 
office,  at  whose  windows 
busy  clerks  can  be  seen 
bending  over  their  books.  At  the  lower  end,  directly 
opposite  the  gate,  is  the  church,  a  modest  brick  build- 
ing, with  long-pointed  white  windows,  ivyless  and 
vineless,  and  destitute  of  decoration,  unless  a  marble 
bust  of  Father  Barbelin  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  can 
be  so  called.  On  the  right  side  of  the  courtyard  is  the 
house  used  as  a  dwelUng  by  the  priests  and  as  a  school 
It  is,  Hke  the  church,  built  of  brick.  Its  doorway  has  a 
quaint  reminder  of  other  climes  and  earlier  ages  in  a 
little  peep-window  through  which  the  lay  brother  can 
inspect  all  visitors  before  opening  the  door  for  them. 
By  it  hangs  a  large  lamp,  which  throws  its  light  on 
those  who  call  after  dark.  These  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, the  brother  told  me  once,  for  desperate  characters, 
within  whose  reach  he  would  not  trust  himself  alone, 
sometimes  come  there.  His  words  were  an  echo  of  me- 
dieevalism,  and  conjured  up  pictures  of  daring  outlaws 
fiercely  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery  they 
mean  to  pillage. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  as  barren  to  the  curi- 
osity seeker  as  the  exterior.  Three  rooms  of  the  original 
house  remain,  but  they  have  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. One  or  two  quaint  fireplaces  have  been  preserved, 
but  they  are  in  upper  rooms,  into  which  none  but  the 
initiated  can  enter.  The  place  is,  as  Heine  says,  "  old 
without  antiquity."  There  is  here,  however,  one  ob- 
ject which  is  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  art  or  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  the  first  large  and  important  picture 
painted  by  Benjamin  West,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Jesuits  at  Conshohocken.  It  represents  a  woman 
in  the  conventional  Scriptural  dress  giving  a  child  a 
drink  from  a  little  bowl,  while  an  old  man  stands  be- 
hind her  and  an  angel  hovers  near  the  child.  As  this 
group  was  supposed  to  be  the  Holy  Family,  the  picture 
was  once  hung  over  the  main  altar,  where  it  remained 
for  many  years.  But  one  day  it  was  discovered — his- 
tory has  not  recorded  how — that  the  artist  had  intended 
to  commemorate  in  it  the  adventures  of  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  in  the  desert,  and  so  it  "was  removed  as  inappro- 
priate to  so  conspicuous  a  position.  It  then  became  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  a  few  years 
ago,  the  figures  having  become  indistinguishable,  it  was 
cleaned. 

The  first  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  respected  freedom 
in  religion.  Had  Penn  been  alone  in  their  government 
the  individual's  right  to  choose  for  himself  in  spiritual 
matters  would  never  have  been  interfered  with.     But 


he  and  they  were  under  British  rule,  and  England  was 
then  bitterly  intolerant  where  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
concerned.  At  first  there  were  but  few  Catholics  in 
Philadelphia,  and  these  few  conducted  their  ceremonies 
quietly  and  unobtrusively.  Rumor  occasionally  busied 
itself  with  stories  of  mass-Jiouses^  and  allusions  were 
made  to  the  presence  of  an  old  priest  in  the  city.  Work- 
men in  passing  a  certain  house  at  the  comer  of  Walnut 
and  Front  streets  had  perhaps  been  seen  taking  off 
their  hats  and  making  the  genuflexions  Catholics  prac- 
ticed in  saluting  their  sacred  altars.  Already,  in  1708, 
Penn,  writing  from  England  to  James  Logan,  said: 
^^With  these  is  a  complaint  against  your  government 
that  you  suffer  public  mass  in  a  scandalous  manner; 
pray  send  the  matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use  of  it  ii^  made 
against  us  here."  But  no  definite  measures  were  taken, 
and  so  long  as  their  practices  were  not  too  "  scandal- 
ous "  Catholics  were  unmolested.  Their  number  in- 
creased under  this  liberal  rule  until  their  brethren  in  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  thought  the  time  had  come 
to  give  them  a  priest  of  their  own.  In  1732  Father 
Greaton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sent  from  Baltimore  to  establish 
a  church  and  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  faithful 
The  settlement  of  a  priest  in  Philadelphia  was  attended 
by  at  least  a  chance  of  danger.  The  Sons  of  St.  Igna- 
tius and  St.  Francis  Xavier  are  not,  however,  men  to 
be  frightened  by  difficulties.  But  they  are  cautious  as 
well  as  daring,  and  wise  in  their  generation.  Father 
Greaton,  on  arriving  in  the  City  of  Quakers,  borrowed 
the  Quaker  garb.  It  was  not  long  before  he  changed  it 
for  his  own  black  robes,  but  when  he  built  his  church. 
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which  he  called  St.  Joseph's,  he  made  it  accord  as  far 
as  was  possible  with  the  Quaker  style  of  architecture. 
Its  survival  of  the  fittest  depended  principally  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in  making  a  fit,  or  in  not 
attracting  public  attention.  K  it  resembled  closely  the 
Friends'  Almshouse,  by  which  it  stood,  there  was  so 
much  the  less  probability  of  its  evoking  the  Quakers' 
objection  to  display  and  ornament. 

This  was  in  1733.  In  the  following  year  it  began  to 
excite  comment.  A  chapel  with  its  own  pastor  and 
regular  congregation  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  when, 
up  to  the  time  of  its  establishment,  even  the  casual 
presence  of  a  priest  had  been  subject  of  remark.   Father 


which  prevented  the  accumulation  of  treasures  usually 
found  in  Catholic  churches  of  a  century's  growth. 

The  old  prejudice  against  Romanists  did  not  perish 
with  their  increasing  numbers.  The  people  had  not  yet 
outlived  the  fear  of  Gunpowder  plots  and  Smithfield 
fires.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  Papists  rejoiced  when  they  heard  bad  news 
from  the  Revolutionary  armies.  But  this  supposition 
was  based  entirely  on  fancy.  Catholics  now  boast  that 
among  them  "  there  was  not  one  Tory,  not  one  false  to 
his  country."  While  bigotry  lived  on  with  the  people, 
it  disappeared  from  official  circles.  The  latent  liberality 
of  Penn's  successors  was  developed  by  external  influ- 
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Greaton's  proceedings  were  referred  to  the  Provincial 
Council  and  were  carefully  discussed  at  two.  meetings. 
The  debaters,  of  whom  Thomas  Penn  was  one,  could 
not  decide  whether,  according  to  Colonial  laws,  Catholic 
celebrations  were  to  be  countenanced,  or,  following  the 
statutes  of  William  III,  were  to  be  prohibited.  In- 
crease of  liberality  appears  in  the  fact  that  no  practical 
steps  in  either  direction  were  taken  after  these  de- 
bates— the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  Father 
Greaton  continued  his  work  undisturbed.  "  The  abbot 
dines  off  his  singing,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  but 
in  Father  Greaton's  case  it  brought  him  very  poor  fare. 
The  first  priests  in  Philadelphia  had  nothing  but  their 
name  in  common  with  the  monks  of  Melrose  or  of  Wey. 
They  were  not  makers  of  '^gude  kale"  or  "jolly  old 
boys,"  but  hard-working  men  to  whom  a  task  had  been 
intrusted  and  who  could  not  rest  until  they  had  com- 
pleted it.  As  proof  of  their  zeal  and  devotion  we  find 
that  in  1747,  only  fourteen  years  after  its  foundation, 
the  church  was  considerably  enlarged  and  so  much  im- 
proved that  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  described  it 
as  a  "  great  house,  which  is  well  adorned  within  and 
has  an  organ."  The  adornments  could  not  have  been 
very  valuable  or  expensive,  for  the  congregation  was 
poor,  their  poverty,  indeed,  being  one  of  the  reasons 


ences.  America's  truest  friends  during  her  struggle 
with  England  came  from  Catholic  countries.  French- 
men and  Spaniards  brought  with  them  their  chaplains 
who  celebrated  mass  in  the  city  churches,  and  congress- 
men and  officers  assisted  at  their  services  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  It  is  boasted  by  those  who  love  St.  Joseph's 
that  Lafayette,  the  Counts  de  Rochambeau  and  De  la 
Grasse,  and  all  the  gallant  French  officers  who  fought 
for  us,  have  stood  within  its  walls.  When  the  war  was 
over  a  Te  Deum  of  thanks^ving  was  sung  there  by  the 
request  of  the  Marquis  of  Liuzeme,  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  at  this  ceremony  Lafayette  and  Washington 
were  both  present. 

This  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  root  from  which 
sprang  many  others.  When  its  congregation  became 
too  large  for  its  quarters,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Augustine's  and 
the  Holy  Trinity  were  successively  built.  All  three 
play  a  more  active,  animated  part  in  historical  records 
than  St.  Joseph's.  It  was  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Fourth  Street, 
that  the  first  schism  in  the  Philadelphia  diocese  occurred. 
There  was  a  long  dispute  between  the  trustees  of  the 
church  and  the  Bishop  about  its  priest.  Father  Hogan. 
Party  feeling  waxed  warmer  and  stronger  until  the  con- 
test passed  from  words  to  blows.  There  were  riots  in 
which  blood  was  shed.   The  Schismatics  finally  won  th 
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day,  and  Father  Hogan,  though  excommunicated,  re- 
mained in  possession.  The  Catholics  of  Philadelphia 
bade  fair  to  repeat  the  warfare  that  of  old  disgraced  the 
Church  in  Rome  and  Constantinople.  All  this  hap- 
pened, however,  when  the  local  church  was  in  its  early 
youth.  Now  it  is  as  peaceful  and  silent  as  St.  Joseph 
himself  could  wish.  The  grass  in  the  graveyard  grows 
tall  and  wild,  the  graves  are  half-beaten  down,  and 
the  gravestones  look  as  if,  at  a  touch,  they  might 
fall.  This  scene  of  neglect  and  decay  is  not  without  its 
historical  interest.  Commodore  Barry,  the  "  Father  of 
the  American  Navy,"  and  of  Kevolutionary  fame,  is 
buried  theru,  aiiO  not  lar  from  iutii  ii*.'s  Cojumudc^re 
Meade,  a  later  aud  equally  galinnt  oflio^r. 

When  fortred  from  8t,  iLirj's  the  Bishop  took  refuge 
at  St.  Joseph'!^  and  made  it  his  Cathedral.     S<-ldom  ac- 


there  is  a  slab,  which  covers  the  entrance  to  the  vault 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  which  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sisters  Camilla,  Petronilla, 
Anastasia  and  many  other  good  Sisters  who  have  been 
long  since  forgotten.  Even  now,  this  reminder  of  them 
would  be  unnoticed  did  not  legend  declare  that  here 
among  her  Sisters  of 
the  Church 
Evangeline, 
the  pretty 
ends.  The 
lover  is  laid 
pau- 
per'!^ grave, 
while,  the 
beloved  die.^ 


reposes 

And  so 

romance 
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tively  connected  with  the  disorders  in  the  diocese,  this 
church,  more  than  once,  became  the  refuge  of  those 
upon  whom  the  burden  fell.  During  the  anti-Catholic 
riots  of  1844,  when  Protestants  declared  that  the  enemy 
was  preparing  a  new  Saint  Bartholomew  ;  when  houses 
with  their  owners  still  in  them  were  burned  to  ashes ; 
when  St.  Augustine's  burned  to  the  music  of  the  peo- 
ples' huzzahs  and  Orange  airs  played  on  fife  and  drum 
— even  then  St.  Joseph's  escaped  unscathed.  But  the 
annals  of  those  troubled  times  have  recorded  that  it 
opened  its  doors  to  the  priest  and  congregation  of  the 
destroyed  churches,  and  that  the  Jesuits  left  them  in 
full  possession  sft  certain  hours,  so  that  at  mass  and 
vespers  it  might  seem  as  if  they  were  still  in  their  own 
churches. 

The  Holy  Trinity,  which  "looks  like  a  coffin,"  as  I 
have  heard  it  described,  is  the  last  building  in  Philadel- 
phia in  which  the  red  and  black  bricks,  once  so  common, 
were  used.  Attached  to  it  is  a  graveyard,  whose  time- 
worn  tombstones  bear  old  French  and  Spanish  names, 
recalling  the  days  when  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  wel- 
comed the  San  Domingo  refugees.  Here,  too,  Stephen 
Girard  lay  buried  for  many  years  before  his  body  was 
removed  to  the  college  grounds.     In  one  shady  comer 


to  the  world  when  she  clothes  herself  in  religious  robes 
and  becomes  only  a  Sister  Camilla  or  Petronilla  with 
the  rest.  This  church,  like  St.  Mary's,  was  the  cause 
of  schisms  and  clerical  quarrels.  Trustees  and  Bishops 
could  not  agree,  and  there  followed  "terrible  times," 
as  a  good  priest  naively  expresses  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
Catholics  since  1844.  The  old  spirit  of  opposition  was 
very  bitter.  The  Hindoos  say  that  whether  the  knife 
fall  on  the  melon,  or  the  melon  on  the  knife,  the  melon 
suffers  equally.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Catholics. 
Whether  they  or  the  Protestants  were  at  fault,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  paid  the  penalty.  Once  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  building  houses  for  monks  and  nuns  was  like 
applying  lighted  kindling-wood  to  well-laid  logs,  and 
hurried  into  riotous  outbreaks  those  who  only  waited 
the  opportunity.  But  now,  monasteries  and  convents 
stand  in  our  principal  streets  and  occupy  the  loveliest 
sites  in  our  suburbs.  Instead  of  the  rumored  mass- 
hcmses^  there  are  handsome  cathedrals  and  churches, 
with  their  seminaries,  schools  and  asylums.  The  Catho- 
lic population  is  very  large  and  devout,  as  any  one  at- 
tending early  mass  at  St.  Patrick's  or  St.  Joseph's  can 
testify,  but  it  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  element  in 
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itself,  and  this  ia  creditable  to  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  liberality  of  Penn,  fostered  by  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  toleration,  has  done  its  work.  The  days 
have  gone  when  a  Presbyterian  or  Catholic  would  only 
buy  his  butter. or  clothes  from  Presbyterian  or  Catholic 
fiirmers  and  tradesmen.  Socially,  Catholics  are  as 
widely  apart  as  the  people  belonging  to  other  sects. 
On  political  questions,  too,  they  are  divided,  and  are 
very  far  from  forming  a  "solid  Catholic  Church"  party. 
But  on  the  subject  of  education  they  do  stand  aloof  from 
their  fellow-citizens.  Their  objection  to  the  public 
school  system  is  as  strong  now  as  it  was  In  the  days 
when  it  gave  rise  to  riots,  but  they,  having  grown  in 
power  and  wealth,  are  better  able  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  Church  disapproves  of  purely  secular  education, 
and  requires  that  science  and  art  are  taught  in  accord- 
ance with  her  doctrines.  The  age  demands  good  and 
thorough  education  :  ergo^  to  keep  up  with  the  age. 
Catholics  must  supply  it.    Their  efforts  to  do  this  have 


had  some  good  results.  Parochial  schools,  which  were 
in  a  sad  condition,  are  improving.  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  been  sent  to  the  Normal  School,  so  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  teach  their  pupils  after  the  most 
approved  manner.  These  efforts,  it  is  true,  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education  of  children  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  or  are  not  willinjg,  after  paying  their  taxes, 
to  send  them  to  private  schools.  But  this  want  has  been 
partly  obviated  by  the  measures  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Cahill.  At  his  death  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Catholic  High 
School  for  boys  over  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  to  be 
selected  first  from  the  parish  schools  and  then,  if  there 
remain  vacancies,  from  the  public  schools.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  fact  is  significant.  The  Catholic  million- 
aire of  1878  devoting  a  fortune  to  the  furtherance  of 
Catholic  education,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
solitary  priest  in  Quaker  disguise  of  1732. 

Elizabeth  RoBiifs. 


FOREIGN  WINES. 


There  is  a  class  of  foolish  young  Americans  whose 
members  are  anxious  to  excel  in  the  doubtful  accom- 
plishments of  the  butler  and  bar-keeper,  and  who  es- 
teem a  knowledge  of  liquors  above  all  arts  and  sciences 
or  mental  and  moral  graces.  So,  with  this  boyish  am- 
bition, they  taste  every  form  of  tipple  within  reach. 
They  drink  lager  because  they  are  students,  chablis  and 
champagne  because  they  are  dining  in  dress  coats,  and 
r>-e  and  rock  because  it  is  the  latest  remedy  for  a 
cold.  They  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  mixed  drinks 
at  home ;  they  sample  arrack,  cachassa  and  cachiri 
when  they  travel ;  they  have  tasted  Samian  wine,  such 
as  those  villainous  Turks  sold  them  at  the  Centennial, 
and  almost  every  other  known  form  of  beverage  except, 
perhaps,  gin,  from  which  they  are  only  deterred  bj'  a 
fear  of  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  English  nurse,  as  Dick- 
ens describes  her. 

The  follies  of  youth  are  pardonable,  but  unhappy  are 
these  young  men  if,  through  this  experimenting,  they 
acquire  a  permanent  fondness  for  the  foreign  wines  of 
our  markets,  which,  in  one  respect,  resemble  our  foreign 
counts,  the  farther  from  home  they  are  the  more  likely 


they  are  to  be  spurious.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  good 
wines  are  to  be  had  in  this  country  if  we  only  know 
where  to  find  them,  and  how  to  distinguish  them  when 
found.  There  is  the  rub.  Our  wine-drinkers,  as  a  class, 
cannot  detect  the  difference  between  the  unadulterated 
juice  of  the  fruit  and  the  ordinary  slow  poison — a  dozen 
grapes  to  the  bottle — which  is  served  to  them  in  the 
restaurants  of  the  Western  Continent.  They  have  not 
the  educated  palates  that  are  acquired  in  the  vineyards 
of  Prance  and  the  monasteries  of  Italy.  Our  young  as- 
pirant for  that  aristocratic  disease,  the  gout,  is  seldom 
proof  against  the  bogus  labels  and  second-hand  corks 
with  which  our  country  is  flooded.  His  knowledge  of 
wines  is  largely  gleaned  from  the  lists  of  club  and 
hotel,  which  he  commits  to  memory  like  a  multiplica- 
tion table,  carries  upon  his  tongue's  end  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  if  asked  what  is  his  favorite  champagne 
chooses  the  brand  with  the  highest  price  opposite,  and 
dotes  upon  that.  How  should  he  know  any  better  ?  If 
he  has  never  traveled  in  a  certain  district  of  France,  or 
been  admitted  to  the  epicurean  circles  of  Paris,  he  has 
probably  never  tasted  real  champagne  in  his  life. 
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Select  from  your  acquaintances  the  youth  who  talks 
most  glibly  of  his  father's  care,  give  him  a  bottle  filled 
with  any  mild  sort  of  vinegar,  but  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  some  old  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  see  if  he  does 
not  smack  his  lips  over  its  contents  and  admire  their 
bead,  bouquet  and  flavor.  But  his  ignorance  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of;  for,  to  tell  the  candid  truth,  wherein 
are  the  white  wines  of  Europe  superior  to  our  honest, 
old-fashioned  cider,  fresh  from  the  barrel  ?  Granted 
that  there  is  a  soothing  and  Sybaritic  luxury  in  the 
dark  and  sluggish  products  of  the  Andalusian  hillsides, 
which,  in  their  purity,  ease  the  conscience,  calm  the 
soul,  enrich  the  blood  and  fill  the  brain  with  pleasant 
pictures  of  those  brunette  maidens  from  whom  these 
wines  seem  to  have  caught  their  hue — granted  all  that, 
but  who  drinks  champagne  because  he  likes  it  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  American  toper  of  the  present  age,  who, 
be  he  millionaire  or  tramp,  in  society  or  out  of  it,  from 
New  York  or  Nevada,  calls  for  whisky  when  he  wishes 
to  afford  his  throat  a  solid  and  permanent  satis&ction. 

Nor  is  it  the  rising  generation  alone  who  are  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  the  injurious  chemicals  which  they  in- 
troduce into  their  systems  under  the  name  of  wine.  The 
old  gentlemen,  with  noses  like  strawberries,  are  some- 
times at  fault.  There  are,  for  instance,  our  friends,  the 
Judge  and  the  General,  of  a  respectable  city  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Washington,  who  have  grown  gray  in  a 
succession  of  club  re-unions  and  dinner-parties.  Not 
long  ago  the  Judge  was  spending  a  convivial  evening  at 
the  General's  house  with  a  few  other  choice  spirits,  and 
at  the  proper  hour  the  champagne  went  around.  The 
Judge  eyed  his  glass  a  moment  in  a  loving  but  critical 
manner,  took  a  swallow  and  said,  "That's  pretty  good 
cider.  General ;  where  did  you  get  it  ?"  From  the  sol- 
emn stillness  that  followed  these  words  it  was  evident 
that  some  one  had  blundered,  but  nobody  knows  to  this 
day  whether  the  Judge's  remark  proceeded  from  the 
fKiiveU  of  ignorance  or  has  a  left-handed  compliment  to 
the  General's  American  champagne. 

Our  liking  for  wine  as  a  beverage  is  the  same  as  the 
boy's  desire  for  smoking,  acquired  and  not  natural,  and, 
throwing  aside  all  considerations  of  health  and  expense, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  cultivate  such 
an  abnormal  taste  than  that  the  French  should  labor  to 
acquire  a  gusto  for  our  pumpkin  pies,  succotash,  apple- 
butter,  or  other  national  product,  which  it  would  be  incon- 
venient and  expensive  for  them  to  get,  and  which  would 
probably  be  spoiled  by  the  time  they  received  it.  While 
our  fellow-citizens,  who  are  descendants  of  the  French 


and  Spanish,  have  some  excuse  for  their  habits  of 
wine-drinking,  having  inherited  the  taste  from  their 
ancestors  over  the  sea,  we  Anglo-Americans,  whose  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  country  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  Mayrflower  and  the  convict  ships 
of  Virginia,  are  denied  even  that  scanty  pretext.  If 
tradition  count  for  anything,  we  ought  to  drink  mead 
and  ale,  which  were  the  staple  beverages  of  Kobin 
,  Hood's  England.  True,  the  modem  Englishman  drinks 
wine,  and  scorns  us  for  our  cold-water  simplicity,  but  I, 
on  behalf  of  the  Yankee  nation,  return  his  ridicule  with 
interest,  and  am  prepared  with  the  necessary  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  people  of  England  consume  three  gal- 
lons of  port  wine,  as  it  is  called,  for  every  one  gallon 
that  they  receive  from  abroad  ;  which  indicates  that  the 
haughty  despiser  of  American  customs  moistens  his 
dinner  with  a  composite  liquid  which  is  one-third  grape- 
juice  and  two-thirds  of  such  slops  and  apothecary  stuffs 
as  the  wine  merchant  may  choose  to  give  him.  We  are 
told  that  there  was  lime  in  the  Englishman's  sack  even 
in  Falstaff's  day,  and  it  is  liardly  probable  that  the 
morals  of  the  British  merchant  have  improved  with  the 
development  of  the  new  science  of  chemistry. 

The  poets,  from  Anacreon  down  to  Longfellow,  are 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  very  much  of  this  aureole 
of  romantic  sentiment  which  hangs  over  the  wine-cup 
and  makes  it  seem  a  dish  especially  prepared  for  the 
higher  orders  of  beings,  such  as  the  Olympian  gods, 
Russian  dukes  and  Americans  who  have  been  to  Eu- 
rope. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  poets — 
Anacreon  at  least — sing  only  of  the  genuine  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  not  of  such  wines  as  we  Americans  are  ac- 
customed to.  They  also  rhyme  about  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  women,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  admire 
every  painted  face  tliat  we  see  ?  When  our  native  wines 
shall  become  cheap  and  abundant  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
very  much  of  this  poetic  nonsense  will  pass  away.  Then 
people  will  drink  wine,  if  at  all,  because  they  like  it,  and 
not  because  it  is  foreign  and  high-priced,  and  therefore 
fashionable.  Native  wines,  with  no  duties  upon  them, 
will  become  so  cheap  that  there  will  be  no  temptation 
to  debase,  their  quality,  just  as  on  the  Pacific  coast 
honey  is  so  abundant  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  sugar 
to  adulterate  it  with.  Hasten  then  the  day  when  the 
cellars  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Gabriel  shall  send  their 
casks  to  our  market,  and  California  shall  pour  her  ruddy 
streams  into  our  goblets,  as  once  she  poured  her  golden 
riches  into  our  pockets. 

Frank  D.  T.  Carpenteb. 
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O  WIND  I  thou  voice  of  Nature !  I  do  love 
Thy  varied  tones ;  thy  ever-changing  notes 
Speak  joy  unto  my  soul,  alike  when  floats 

Thy  fragrant  breathing  bland  or  thou  dost  move 

In  silence  thro'  some  dell  or  flowery  grove, 
Or  sighing  softly  like  a  love-sick  maid, 
Thou  wand'rest  by  the  rill  or  smiling  glade 

All  pensively.    When  sweet  Spring  bids  thee  rove 

Thro'  flowery  wilds  in  zephyrs  mild  and  soft ; 
Or  Summer  craves  thy  breezes  to  allay 
Her  parching  heat ;  or  Autumn's  silent  day 

Harks  thy  wild  revellings  'mid  the  clouds  aloft ! 
But  most  thy  bowlings  wild  I  long  to  hear 
In  wintry  midnights  lone,  when  friends  my  ingle  cheer. 


II 


Mighty  magician  of  sea,  earth  and  sky  ! 
Essence  of  harmony,  all-greeting  wind  I 
Many-song'd  minstrel  of  the  soul  refin'd, 

In  all  thy  tones,  deep  raptured,  I  descry 

A  myriad  charms— e'en  from  thy  softest  sigh 
To  thy  wild,  stormy  roar !    Thy  whispers  sweet 
Speak  of  the  lonely  dells  ;  thy  breathings  greet 

The  sense  with  perfume,  and  thy  zephjrrs  fly 

To  woo  young  lovers  to  the  sunny  glade  ; 
Thy  stormy  sweep  tells  of  the  wood  and  wold ; 
Thy  hollow  bowlings  of  gray  ruins  old  ; 

Thy  savage  blasts  of  mountains  wild,  array'd 
In  drear  magnificence,  and  thy  wild  waU 
Tells  of  the  stormy  deep,  where  gallant  seamen  sail. 
William  Desmond  O'Bbibk. 


HAKLUYT   HEADLAND. 
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[concluded.] 

On"  August  12th  we  sailed  from  Bjoren's  Bay,  and 
soon  sighted  the  ice  in  about  the  same  position  that  it 
occupied  on  the  6th ;  then,  going  west  to  the  Greenland 
pack,  we  cruised  along  it  until  the  20th,  when  another 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  higher  latitude.  Steam- 
ing to  the  northeast,  past  Hackluyt  Headland,  the  ice 
was  found  more  open,  and  pressing  through  the  floe  we 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  8(P  10'  N.  lat.  and  11^  13' 
E.  long.,  where  the  impenetrable  ice  barrier  again  headed 
us  off.  The  ice,  which  was  heavy,  had  a  Ught  covering 
of  newly  fallen  snow,  and  curved  in  to  the  coast  at  Wel- 
come Point  (see  map).  Northeast  Land  was  in  sight, 
but  between  it- and  the  ship  there  was  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  ice.  Steaming  to  the  northward  again,  we  went  close 
to  the  Norway  Islands,  and  had  a  good  view  of  Cloven 
Cliff  and  several  large  glaciers,  one  of  them  fully  three 
hundred  feet  high.  The  temperature  of  the  water  varied 
from  31°  to  33^,  rising  and  faUing  suddenly  as  the  ship 
passed  apparently  through  pools  or  streams  of  varying 
temperature,  as  though  the  warmer  relics  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  west  coast  were  here  making  their  final 
struggle  against  the  overbearing  polar  current.  The 
weather  had  promised  well,  but  an  Arctic  fog  suddenly 
shut  us  in  while  we  were  still  to  the  eastward  of  Hak- 
luyt  Headland,  and  an  unlooked  for  change  in  the  dMfb 
of  the  ice  had  brought  down  the  pack  ten  miles  nearer 
the  coast  than  it  was  when  we  passed,  three  hours  before. 

Passing  Hakluyt  headland  again  on  our  westerly 
course,  we  cruised  along  the  ice  to  the  southward  and 
anchored  at  Green  Harbor  August  24.  While  here  we 
saw  the  sun  set. for  a  few  minutes  at  midnight.  On  the 
27th  we  sailed  from  Green  Harbor,  and  reached  the 
Greenland  ice  on  the  29th.  Then,  cruising  near  it  for 
several  days,  we  stood  to  south  and  east  for  Bear  Island. 


On  the  7th  September,  the  night  being  clear,  the  moon 
made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  attracting  almost 
as  much  attention  as  the  first  midnight  sun.  Although 
we  passed  only  fifteen  miles  from  Bear  Island,  the 
weather  was  so  foggy  that  it  was  not  seen,  and  after  a 
gale  of  wind,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  course  was 
laid  for  Hammerfest,  where  we  arrived  September  11th. 
Here  the  ice  pilot,  who  had  been  employed  on  our  first 
visit,  left  the  ship,  refusing  to  return  north  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  it  was  his  habit  to  be  homeward  bound. 
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AN   AliCTIC   MUSUKOOM. 


He  made  merry  with  his  friends  by  giving  an  entertain- 
ment. After  renewing  the  supply  of  coal  the  course  of 
the  Alliance  was  again  shaped  for  Spitzbergen  on  the  16th 
of  September,  and  we  arrived  on  the  22d.  On  the  23d 
we  had  reached  N.  lat.  79°  3',  north  of  Prince  Charles 
Foreland.  The  nights  were  dark  and  the  weather  thick, 
with  frequent  snow-storms.  The  Arctic  winter  had  com- 
menced, and  one  month  from  this  time  (October  22),  in 
about  this  latitude,  the  sun  would  disappear  below  the 
southern  horizon  not  to  rise  again  till  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary. Shaping  our  course  more  to  the  westward,  we  saw 
the  last  of  Spitzbergen,  a  land  without  a  claimant  and 
without  a  flag.  Only  once  any  European  power  desired 
to  found  a  claim.  This  was  in  1870,  when  a  company  of 
Stockholm  merchants  attempted  to  work  a  phosphate  bed 
discovered  at  Cape  Thorsden,  in  Ice  Fiord.  Then  the  Swe- 
dish Government  endeavored  to  obtain  international  pro- 
tection, but  Eussia  declined  to  assent.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  enterprise  could  not  have  resulted  in 
a  financial  success,  owing  to  the  short  open  season. 

On  the  24th,  at  10  P.  M.,  there  appeared,  illumi- 
nating the  dark  clouds  in  the  west,  a  broad  band  of 
bright  yellow  light  extending  from  the  west  to  about 
northwest,  fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon  and  as 
many  in  width,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  extremi- 
ties. The  edges  were  bordered  by  a  narrow  purple  band, 
fading  outward  to  the  cloud  tints.  Its  steady  light  and 
uniform  color  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  not  the 
aurora  borealis,  even  had  it  been  in  another  quarter  of 
the  sky.     The  phenomenon  was  seen  but  once. 

Since  1527,  when  Robert  Thome,  of  Bristol,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  northeast  passage,  few  of  the  cele- 
brated navigators  have  found  the  ice  barrier  much  far- 
ther north  tlian  we  did  last  year.  On  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember we  were  standing  to  the  southward  and  westward 
under  steam  and  sail,  with  a  moderate  gale  from  the 


southeast,  when,  at  noon,  ice  was  sighted  ahea^and  on 
the  starboard  bow,  and  almost  immediately  aftei  on  the 
port  bow.  Sail  was  taken  in,  the  course  clianged  ^  east 
half  south,  and  the  speed  of  the  engines  increaswi  to 
maximum  in  the  endeavor  to  retrace  our  course.  The 
weather  grew  thick,  but  heavy  ice,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high,  piled  up  as  usual,  was  near  enough  to  be  plaialy 
seen.  After  running  twenty  miles  on  this  course  theare 
was  ice  ahead  again,  and  it  was  changed  to  east  by  norti, 
north  northeast,  and  east  one-quarter  north  successively. 
On  these  courses  we  made  thirty-six  miles,  the  ice  stil 
crowding  us,  until,  after  many  turnings  through  narroV 
lanes  of  water,  we  were  heading  north-northwest,  thJ 
direction  of  the  Greenland  coast,  opposite  the  course  we 
wished  to  make.  The  night  was  dark,  the  weather  thick, 
and  we  had  already  made  the  circuit  of  the  pocket  with- 
out finding  any  opening  of  escape,  when  the  practiced  ey3 
of  the  ice-pilot  discerned  a  narrow  streak  of  dark  water- 
sky  breaking  the  long  line  of  ice  blink  to  the  northward. 
The  course  was  changed,  and,  at  about  10  P.  M.,  we 
were  well  clear  of  the  ice,  plunging  into  the  welcome 
swell  of  open  water.  If,  at  the  time  we  lost  the  swell, 
early  in  the  day,  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  between 
the  north  and  south  capes  of  this  bay,  or  lead,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  were  at  least  thirty  miles  apart,  ae 
the  weather  was  clear  at  that  time  and  no  ice  was  in 
sight  from  aloft.  The  southern  cape  or  point  must  theri 
have  been  driven  to  the  northward  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  nearly  that  distance  in  ten  hours,  as  the  track,  or 
emerging,  was  almost  identical  with  the  one  passed  over 
in  the  morning,  and  the  opening  was  then  not  more 
than  two  miles  in  width. 

We  entered  the  pack  about  forty  miles  and  steamed 
over  sixty  in  getting  out,  by  changing  course  when 
headed  off,  and  to  avoid  detached  masses  with  which 
the  pocket  was  strewn.     (See  ice-pack  on  map). 
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Arctic  navigators  have  ascertained  that  the  floe-ice  of 
the  polar  basin  has  a  rotary  motion  opposite  to  the  sun's 
course,  and  that  this  tendency,  together  with  expansion 
and  contraction  causes,  m  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
heaping-up  of  the  ice.  As  far  north  as  Parry  went,  he 
found  it  as  rough  as  at  the  margin. 

The  Tegetthoff  was  beset  in  August,  1872,  on  the  Nova 
Zembla  coast  (lat.  76°  22'),  and  drifted  nearly  two  years 
in  the  pack  nearly  as  far  as  the  eightieth  parallel. 
During  the  entire  time  the  vessel  was  almost  daily 
subjected  to  severe  ice  pressures,  and,  when  abandoned 
near  Franz  Josef  Land,  was  supported  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water  by  ice  that  had  forced  itself  be- 
neath her.  Lieutenant  Payer,  of  the  Tegetthoff^  accounts 
for  the  pressures  by  contraction  and  expansion  which 
goes  on  all  winter,  and  found  that  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, no  matter  how  cold  it  was,  would  open  leads 
and  holes,  sometimes  of  great  width,  which,  freezing 
over,  would  be  piled  up  with  ice  when  the  next  rise  in 
temperature  occurred.  That  vessel  probably  experi- 
enced more  ice  pressures  and  survived  longer  than  any 
other  ship  on  record  ;  but,  finally,  some  time  after  she 
was  abandoned,  she  must  have  succumbed,  as  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  sailed  in  open  water,  over  the  spot  where  she  was 
left  and  saw  no  traces  of  her  in  1880. 

Lieutenant  Payer,  in  his  "New  Lands  within  the 
•Arctic  Circle,"  grapliically  describes  these  pressures  : 

''  Mountains  threateningly  reared  themselves  from  out 
the  level  fields  of  ice,  and  the  low  groan  which  issued  f^om 
its  depths  grew  into  a  deep  rumbling  sound,  and  at  last 
rose  into  a  furious  howl,  as  of  myriads  of  voices.  Noise 
and  confusion  reigned  supreme,  and,  step  by  step,  destruc- 
tion drew  nigh  in  the  crashing  together  of  the  fields  of 
ice  ...  .  Here  they  towered  fathoms  high  above  the 
ship  and  forced  the  protecting  timbers  of  massive  oak,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  their  purpose,  against  the  hull  of  the 
vessel ;  then  masses  of  ice  fell  down,  as  into  an  abyss 
under  the  ship,  to  be  engulfed  in  the  rushing  water.'' 

The  eff*ect  of  such  pressures  upon  a  vessel  not  built  espe- 
cially for  Arctic  navigation  must  be  instant  destruction, 
and  however  strongly  built,  she  must  yield  at  last. 

After  getting  well  clear  of  the  "ice  pocket"  the 
course  to  the  south  and  west  was  continued  along 
the  pack.  At  midnight  of  the  27th,  the  surf  break- 
ing on  the  ice  ahead,  gave  warning  of  its  presence. 
It  proved  to  be  a  projecting  point,  which  was  soon 
cleared,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ice  at  this 


place,  740  20',  was  definitely  established.  (See  map :  No. 
33.)  For  several  successive  nights  there  were  very  fine 
auroral  displays,  the  arc  extending  from  the  southwest, 
passing  through  the  zenith  to  the  northeast.  At  one 
time  we  had  a  true  corona  and  the  "curtain"  form. 
During  their  greatest  intensity  it  was  lighter  than 
bright  moonlight,  with  rosy  blue  and  green  light. 
After  contending  with  head  winds  and  a  heavy  sea 
we  at  last  arrived  on  the  north  coast  of  Iceland,  and 
found  tliere  a  large  fieet  of  fishing  vessels.  From  them 
we  learned  that  under  the  lee  of  the  island  they  had 
had  fine  weather  for  three  weeks.  The  only  fine  weather 
which  we  had  during  the  homeward  voyage  was  the  two 
days  in  that  neighborhood.  When  to  the  northwest  of 
Iceland  we  experienced  a  furious  gale  of  wind  from  the 
southwest,  the  severest  of  the  entire  voyage ;  it  con- 
tinued forty-eight  hours.  When  the  gale  abated  we  were 
well  to  the  westward,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
32°.  The  ice  limit  was  located  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
67th  parallel,  which  was  the  last  we  saw  of  it.  With 
more  moderate  weather  we  steamed  for  Reykjavik,  and 
arrived  there  October  9.  Having  again  coaled  ship  we 
left  there  October  15,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  arrived 
at  Halifax  November  1,  and  at  New  York  November 
10,  1881,  ending  a  cruise  full  of  interest  and  excitement, 
aside  from  that  which  belonged  to  the  original  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  in  which  every  one  on  board  felt  from 
first  to  last  the  deepest  personal  interest.  The  distance 
run  was  11,853  miles,  in  five  months,  and  during  that 
time  the  engines  made  3,341,983  revolutions. 

The  Alliance,  unprepared  to  encounter  the  ice  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  went  ten  miles  above  the  80th  parallel  of 
latitude,  five  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  the  Pole, 
the  highest  latitude  ever  attained  by  an  American  man- 
of-war,  and  only  ninety-two  miles  south  of  the  highest 
position  ever  reached  by  any  vessel  (Baron  Nordensk- 
jold's  latitude  in  1868  was  81^  42')  by  this  route. 

The  Jeannette,  for  traces  of  which  a  bright  lookout 
was  constantly  kept,  was,  as  all  the  world  now  knows, 
crushed  in  the  ice-pack  near  N.  lat.  77^  15',  on  the  17th 
of  June,  the  day  we  started  from  Norfolk,  and  that 
while  we  were  searching  for  some  trace  of  her  north  of 
Spitzbergen  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  making  their 
way  toward  the  Siberian  coast.  The  Jeannette  was  lost 
in  E.  long.  1^  5',  nearly  opposite  to  our  position  across 
the  Pole. 

Jefferson  Brown. 
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"  An'  now,  air  you  goin'  to  tell  me,  or  ain't  you  ?" 

Dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rattle  of  beans  from 
hand  to  pan. 

**  You  can't  c'over  it  up  nor  hide  it,  nohow.  Slocum 
saw  ye,  an'  more  'n  once,  too,  an'  he  knows  'there  's 
letters." 

Still  silence.  Mrs.  Jennison  pushed  up  her  glasses, 
gave  a  pull  to  the  black  silk  sheath  which  did  duty  as 
cap,  and  from  which  her  wisps  of  gray  hair  seemed  to 
sprout,  and  gasped  once  or  twice,  as  words  crowded 
faster  than  tongue  could  manage  or  thought  arrange. 
Then  she  burst  out,  determination  evident  under  a 
snarling  tone,  which  might  have  been  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  mere  peevishness,  had  not  the  face  held  some- 
thing much  stronger  and  more  persistent  in  quality  than 
would  be  indicated  by  any  characteristic  marked  as 
peevishness  alone. 

"  You  '11  go  your  own  way  when  you  're  twenty-one, 
an'  not  a. day  before.  Talk  to  me  I  'Siah  Perkins  I  A  hoss- 
drivin',  godless  feller,  never  inside  a  meetin'-house  onless 
he  's  on  the  lookout  for  some  gal,  an^  never  the  same  gal 
three  months  runnin'.  His  father  afore  him,  way  for 
way,  the  same,  an'  not  two  gals  in  the  borough  that  he 
didn't  cackle  over  their  wearin'  the  willow  for  him.  A 
thrif 'less,  mis 'able  set,  an'  I  wash  my  hands  o'  you  if 
you  give  in  to  one  of  'em.  Now,  mark  my  words  I  Out 
of  this  house  you  don't  go  without  me.  I  haven't 
slaved  an'  toiled  an'  brought  you  up  to  be  some  stand-by 
to  me,  to  have  you  throw  it  away  on  'Siah  Perkins. 
That's  the  end  on't." 

Mrs.  Jennison  picked  up  her  knitting,  dropped  in  the 
energy  of  accusation,  and  knit  a  round  with  her  sharp, 
small  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  flushed  cheeks  turned  from 
her  and  bending  over  the  pan  of  beans.  Midsummer, 
it  is  true,  and  pork  and  beans  hardly  in  order,  even  for 
the  most  ingrained  New  Englander,  but  to  Mrs.  Jenni- 
son beans  and  dried  apples,  codfish  and  salt  pork  repre- 
sented all  the  possibilities  and  compressibilities  as  well 
of  food.  Who  sighed  for  anything  beyond  was  guilty 
of  worse  weakness  than  the  old  Israelites  in  their  moan 
for  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt.  Dried  beans  and 
dried  beans  only — even  string  beans  being  a  wild  and 
wicked  waste,  a  reckless  destruction  of  what  should 
make  six  dinners,  where,  in  their  infant  state,  but  one 
could  be  had. 

For  Mrs.  Jennison  belonged  to  the  happily  decreasing 
number  of  women  who,  having  been  bom  to  the  New 
England  farmer's  unending  struggle  with  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  which  crop  up  more  persistently 
and  battle  with  the  soil  more  steadily  there  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  farmer's  territory,  valued  propor- 
tionately every  product  wrested  from  the  soil. 

Hardscrabble  had  been  her  native  district,  and  Hard- 
scrabble  it  remained,  the  hillsides  a  wilderness  of  ledges 
or  rolling  stones,  and  the  sunniest  meadow  still  holding 
more  rocks  than  grass. 

Many  children  came  to  the  gaunt,  sharp-faced  mother, 
and  one  by  one  took  their  place  in  the  lengthening  row  on 
the  Huggins  lot.  Whatever  love  might  have  helped  them 
to  linger  longer  had  gradually  died  out.  Interruptions 
firom  beginning  to  end,  Peter  Huggins — lean  and  wea- 
zened, with  myriads  of  fine  wrinkles  about  his  eyes,  and 
the  look  of  a  musty  parchment — had  always  regarded 


them,  and  frowned  determinately  on  any  attention  not 
absolutely  essential,  and  on  some  that  were.  Patient, 
bony,  sad-eyed  little  objects,  the  babies  lay  where  they 
were  put,  following  the  mother's  steady*  progress  from 
one  piece  of  work  to  another  with  looks  always  more 
and  more  wistful,  till  the  low,  damp  kitchen,  sunless 
and  cheerless,  in  which  the  grinding  days  went  by,  had 
done  its  work,  and  the  starved  little  Uves  flickered  out, 
to  find  a  kindlier  welcome  in  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants take  time  from  the  reservoir  known  as  eter- 
nity. 

In  such  homes  now  and  then  grows  up  a  flower,  deli- 
cate and  fragrant  as  the  arbutus  in  its  setting  of  rough 
leaves,  but  to  the  Huggins  homestead  none  had  come. 
Huldah,  the  last,  and  apparently  with  less  vitaUty  than 
the  seven  others  who  slept  quietly  under  the  small 
mounds  and  headstones,  held  to  life  with  a  tenacity 
unexpected,  but,  on  the  whole,  welcome,  and  at  four 
stood  on  a  "  cricket "  to  wash  dishes  and  pound  clothes  ; 
at  five  made  a  bed-quilt,  and  at  six  could  knit  her 
father's  stockings.  Pinched  and  pretematurally  old,  she 
followed  her  mother  about  like  some  gray,  uncanny  elf 
or  gnome,  bom  in  mine  or  mountain,  and  hid  always 
from  sun  and  air.  She  knew  the  market  value  of  every 
egg,  the  possibilities  of  every  drop  of  cream,  and  at 
seven  had  made  a  bargain  with  her  father — a  bargain 
which  drew  from  him  a  chuckle  of  admiration — to  ex- 
change the  maple  sugar  of  her  cmst-coflee  or  occasional 
cake  or  doughnut,  for  its  full  equivalent  in  money. 

Schooling  was  had  only  that  Peter  Huggins  might  se- 
cure his  share  of  the  tax,  grudgingly  paid,  and  gmmbled 
over  from  one-  collecting  time  to  another,  and  Huldah 
learned  quickly  and  well,  taking  especially  to  figures, 
and  casting  up  interest  with  something  almost  enthusi- 
asm. The  sugar  fund  grew  year  by  year  in  the  Clare- 
mont  Savings  Bank,  and  Peter  shook  his  head  over 
the  bargain  which  he  was  too  honest  to  evade  or  end. 
For  honesty  ruled  and  was  the  one  saving  grace. 
Mean,  miserly,  narrow  almost  beyond  belief,  he  never 
lied  and  never  cheated,  and  Huldah  grew  to  womanhood 
— girlhood  being  left  out  altogether — so  true  a  copy  of 
him  that^the  neighbors  who  at  long  intervals  penetrated 
the  mysterious  region  of  the  best  room  said  : 

**It's  a  pity  she  hadn't  been  a  boy,  to  keep  up  the 
farm  after  old  Huggins  died." 

Old  Huggins  died  at  last,  followed  quickly  by  his  wife, 
who  had  lived  too  long  under  the  direction  of  his  file- 
like voice  to  find  independent  action  possible,  and  who 
closed  her  eyes,  as  he  had  done,  with  no  sign  of  what 
picture  either  past  or  future  held  in  that  last  moment  of 
pause  between  the  two.  Huldah  reigned  alone,  and 
contented  to  be  alone  ;  and,  when  the  long  winter  ended, 
hired  a  silent  and  wiry  little  Frenchman  from  the  Hol- 
low and  ran  the  farm  on  shares.  Whatever  thought  An- 
toine  Duprez  may  have  had  as  to  possible  money^  to  be 
made  out  of  her  ignorance  or  oversight  was  quickly  dis- 
missed, and  the  farm,  where  long  ago  every  loose  stone 
had  taken  its  place  in  the  well-built  walls,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  property  in  that  re- 
gion. 

In  time  Miss  Huldah,  as  she  came  to  be  called,  owned 
her  shay  and  drove  into  town  with  her  own  butter  and 
eggs,  and  on  Sundays  to  the  old  church  on  the  green. 
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the  faces  in  which  she  had  known  from  childhood,  but 
with  no  interest  or  attempt  at  other  knowledge.  Then, 
to  the  consternation  of  every  one,  she  had  married, 
without  warning  or  intimation  that  even  the  most  inde- 
fiitigable  news  purveyor  could  glean,  a  man  who  had 
appeared  from  ''the  West,"  otherwise  Central  New 
York,  and  bought  a  farm  in  the  same  district. 

There  was  no  change  in  life  or  look.  The  same  rou- 
tine went  on  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day.  The 
bank  account  swelled  slowly  and  surely,  and  the  Jenni- 
sons  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  rich  families. 
Then  slowly  Jennison  himself  sickened  and  died,  and 
his  wife,  who  gave  but  this  one  token  of  bereavement 
or  loneliness,  cast  about  for  some  one  to,  in  degree,  fill  the 
empty  place,  and  found  it  in  a  waif  and  stray,  bom  in 
the  poor-house  and  having  grown  up  in  its  shadow. 
Silent  and  shrinking,  people  wondered  that  Huldah 
Jennison  chose  this  child  from  stronger  and  bolder  ones ; 
but  the  end  justified  her  choice,  and  Mary  Nichols  grew 
into  a  housewife  as  practical  and  busy  as  Mrs.  Jennison 
herself. 

How  she  bore  the  unending  nagging  of  her  daily  life 
it  was  hard  to  tell,  for  as  Mrs.  Jennison  came  to  middle 
age  her  tongue  moved  as  steadily  and  with  as  cutting  a 
quality  as  her  father's,  and  she  ordered  every  inch  of 
her  handmaiden's  goings  out  and  comings  in.  Hard- 
ship and  often  abuse  having  filled  the  first  twelve  years 
of  the  girl's  life,  a  home  and  enough  to  eat  seemed  at 
first  all  that  was  necessary,  and  as  she  grew  older  cus- 
tom did  the  rest,  and  she  heard  with  unhearing  ears 
sharp  command  or  rasping  and  unceasing  run  of  com- 
ment. One  pleasure  was  always  sure,  and  Mrs.  Jenni- 
son's  one  weakness  secured  it  to  her,  very  grudgingly 
and  with  many  a  plan  for  its  cessation,  till  Mary  proved 
so  valuable  a  helper  that  she  could  not  be  dispensed 
with. 

Hens  and  chickens  were  Mrs.  Jennison 's  passion,  and 
the  only  softness  ever  discoverable  in  her  tone  was  when 
she  counted  the  downy  heads  of  a  new  brood  or  coddled 
a  setting  mother.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a  hennery 
or  any  modem  method.  The  hens  laid  where  they 
would,  and  being  nomadic  beyond  the  common  run  gave 
Mary  moments  out  of  doors  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  denied.  Instinct  seemed  to  lead  her  to  the  last 
hiding-place  of  the  most  secretive  hen,  and  there  were 
conveniences  for  such  in  strange  nooks  in  the  rambling 
old  bam  built  by  a  man  of  ampler  notions  than  old 
Peter  Huggins. 

In  one  of  these  nooks  from  which  the  hay  was  never 
ftilly  removed,  the  new  crop  piling  in  on  the  remnants  of 
the  old,  Mary  kept  the  few  treasures  her  mistcess'  pry- 
ing eye  would  long  ago  have  rooted  out  firom  chest  or 
drawer — a  book  or  two,  the  property  of  her  unknown 
mother ;  a  shell  some  one  had  given,  and  in  time,  as  she 
grew  into  a  delicate,  even  graceful  girl,  a  little  pin, 
some  ear-rings,  put  on  on  the  way  to  church  after  the 
house  was  well  out  of  sight  and  taken  ofi*  in  the  same 
way  ;  then  a  little  package  of  letters,  awkwardly  writ- 
ten and  spelled  as  awkwardly,  but  holding  the  secret^ 
Mrs.  Jennison  had  just  discovered. 

For,  as  years  went  on,  a  new  phase  developed.  Beans 
and  dried  apples  might  hold  all  the  refreshment  she 
needed,  or  Mary  should  be  allowed,  but  no  one  should 
think  she  could  not  have  more  if  she  chose.  From  an 
occasional  church-going,  when  she  listened  with  deep  con- 
tempt to  the  flowing  periods  of  the  lately-settled  young 
minister,  fVesh  from  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
Mrs.  Jennison  suddenly  appeared  at  "  Society";  gave  her 
views  in  full  on  the  various  objects  for  which  it  worked, 
and  so  nagged  and  beset  the  life-long  members  that  the 


president  resigned  ^nd  stayed  at  home  three  weeks. 
Having  brought  things  to  the  degree  of  efiervescence 
which  seemed  as  much  the  necessity  of  later  life  as 
saving  and  seclusion  had  been  of  the  earlier,  she  invited 
all  to  meet  at  her  house,  opened  the  long-closed  best 
room,  brought  out  the  patch-work  quilt  of  a  past  gene- 
ration for  the  bedroom,  where  "  things  "  would  be  taken 
ofi*,  and  prepared  a  supper  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of 
the  average  Society  mind.  Mary  followed  with  bewil- 
derment but  inward  delight  the  unaccountable  and  un- 
accustomed lavishness,  and  studied  the  cook-book  bought 
for  the  occasion  with  a  wonder  that  such  delights  had 
been  so  long  known  to  human  palates. 

Whatever  qualms  may  have  come,  Mrs.  Jennison  gave 
no  sign,  and  thereafter  the  ceremony  was  gone  through 
with  once  a  year.  The  outer  world,  having  once  gained 
admission,  was  not  to  be  put  out.  Mary  was  looked  for 
as  an  essential  in  the  few  and  rather  mournful  festivals 
of  the  New  England  hill-town,  and,  gird  as  Mrs.  Jenni- 
son might,  the  young  people  claimed  her.  In  spite  of 
the  poor-house  taint,  the  expectation  gained  more  and 
more  ground,  that  she  must  finally  be  Mrs.  Jennison's 
heir,  and,  though  restricted  to  calico,  painfully  skimpy 
at  that,  Mary's  beauty  had  come  to  be  undeniable. 

Long  ago  'Siah  Perkins  had  found  it  out,  and  with 
small  care  whether  money  would  be  gained  or  lost  in  the 
suit,  pressed  it  with. an  ardor  irresistible  and  carrying 
its  own  surety  of  response. 

Once  more  the  course  of  true  love  had  been  troubled, 
and  Josh  Slocum,  a  sulkj'^  and  rejected  admirer,  had 
walked  with  Mrs.  Jennison  to  her  "shay,"  as  she  left 
the  village  store,  and,  as  he  helped  her  in,  said  some 
words  that  brought  a  flush  and  a  quick  snap  of  the  sharp 
eyes.  And  so  we  are  back  once  more  to  where  our  story 
begins,  and  Mary,  very  determined  and  very  silent, 
picked  over  her  beans  and  gave  no  sign,  save  in  a  flush 
that  would  not  be  put  down,  that  she  heard  or  cared. 

That  was  three  months  ago,  and  Mrs.  Jennison  had 
kept  her  word.  No  more  hunts  for  eggs  and  precious 
stray  minutes  reading  book  or  letter.  Up  and  down, 
through  the  lot,  in  the  bam,  not  one  moment  was  al- 
lowed in  which  Mary  could  have  given  word  or  look  to 
the  lover  who  at  first  haunted  the  place,  then  took  to 
moody  silence  and  much  pondering  of  ways  of  escape 
for  both. 

One  point  alone  was  uninvaded — the  far  corner  of  the 
upper  loft,  where  Cropple-Crown  still  lay,  and  where 
only  Mary  could  climb,  but  which  Mrs.  Jennison  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  possible,  going  up  the  first  ladder 
to  the  mow,  and  eyeing  the  pegs  leading  to  the  second 
with  a  half-determination  to  try  them.  The  half  one 
day  became  a  whole,  and  when,  after  repeated  calls, 
Mary,  driven  to  desperation,  had  failed  to  answer  and 
deliberately  remained  looking  over  the  precious  bundle, 
she  climbed  cautiously  up  the  post  and  had  put  out  one 
foot  for  a  final  stretch  to  the  loose  boards  of  the  loft, 
when  the  treacherous  peg  gave  way,  and  with  a  clutch 
that  covered  her  with  hay  she  fell,  sliding  firom  the 
friendly  mow  to  a  manger  just  below,  and  falling,  to 
the  painful  amazement  of  old  Dobbin,  at  his  side  and 
almost  under  his  feet.  A  scream,  and  Dobbin's  fright- 
ened neigh  brought  Mary  at  once,  who  searched  every- 
where but  in  the  manger,  and  who  was  nearly  in  despair, 
when  Mrs.  Jennison's  voice  sounded  from  some  un- 
known region : 

'' Call  a  man  from  somewhere,  for  my  leg 's  broke." 

Happily  Dobbin  was  not  a  kicker  and  merely  turned 
his  head  inquiringly  at  intervals  until  Antoine  and  then 
a  doctor  appeared. 

The  fracture  was  compound,  and  there  followed  a 
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long,  dreary  season  of  confinement,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  girl,  a  slow  fire  for  nerve  and  body.  The  need  of 
quiet  was  absolute,  and  the  old  woman,  suddenly  aged 
and  haggard,  raged  against  it  with  a  fury  that  did  much 
to  retard  recovery.        * 

Close  prisoner  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  sixty-five 
years,  no  wild  animal  ever  girded  more  fiercely  at  the 
bars  that  shut  him  in,  and  when  common  sense  asserted 
itself,  and  for  the  sake  of  speedier  recovery,  she  lay  pas- 
sive, if  not  silent,  the  conflict  weakened  and  depressed 
her  almost  beyond  bearing.  Two  months  of  miserable 
endurance  for  the  unhappy  Mary,  who,  day  and  night, 
must  be  within  sight  and  call,  and  whose  roses  had  long 
ago  departed,  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Jennison  once  more 
began  her  daily  round,  a  stifiened  limb  made  the  old 
freedom  of  movement  impossible. 

But  vigilance  did  not  relax.  Mary  was  hers,  body  and 
soul,  and  hers  she  should  remain ;  and,  certain  that  her 
purpose  was  in  part  accomplished,  and  that  'Siah  at  least 
was  tired  of  the  pursuit,  she  chuckled  audibly  over  her 
success. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  order  of  things  had  developed 
in  the  "  Society."  Worn  out  with  the  always  increas- 
ing burden  of  a  supper,  which  each  member  had,  since 
Mrs.  Jennison ^s  ever-memorable  one,  sought  to  make 
more  and  more  elaborate,  the  sensible  ones  had  at  last 
revolted,  and  decided  that  each  should  bring  a  sufficient 
portion  for  one  and  the  table  be  set  with  this  provision, 
the  hostess  providing  only  tea  and  coffee.  Gradually 
this  had  changed,  and  one  provided  cake,  another  bis- 
cuit, and  so  on,  the  names  of  such  being  given  out  in 
turn  at  each  meeting.  Mrs.  Jennison  had  said  she  should 
be  at  the  next  one,  and  her  name  was  sent  up  as  the 
maker  of  cake  for  the  coming  meeting,  and  once  more 
butter  and  eggs  and  fruit  were  used  with  a  lavishness 
that  was  never  any  less  confounding  than  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  loaves  were  ready — dark  and  rich  under  the 
smooth  frosting,  and  lying  in  the  basket  ready  for 
carrying. 

The  day  was  bright  and  cool,  and  at  three  o'clock 
Mrs.  Jennison  called  to  Mary  to  harness  Dobbin,  and 
stood  in  the  door  to  oversee  the  operation.  Dobbin  bent 
his  head  to  receive  the  collar,  and  whinnied  a  low  and 
satisfied  whinny  as  Mary  gave  him  the  bit  of  bread  he 
loved.  Then  she  led  him  to  the  shay,  ancient  now  and 
weather-worn  from  its  long  years  of  service,  but  as  she 
dropped  the  bridle  and  took  up  the  shafts  to  wheel  it  for- 
ward slightly,  a  subdued  and  well-known  cluck  warned 
her  of  some  new  vagary  of  Cropple-Crown's.  The  cush- 
ions had  been  taken  out  to  beat.  The  box-lid  in  the 
seat  was  open,  and  had  been  for  a  fortnight,  and  there 
on  a  "  buffalo,"  folded  and  half  filling  it,  sat  the  un- 
moved Cropple-Crown,  top-knot  and  bright  eyes  just 
visible  above  the  box. 

''  What 's  the  matter  ?"  called  Mrs.  Jennison  as  she 
came  forward.  "  Don't  be  all  day  about  a  .thing.  Of 
all  the  pokin'  an'  useless  waste  o'  time  that  ever  I  see, 
you  're  gettin'  to  be  the  very  beat.  You  're  slower  'n 
cold  molasses." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Jennison  had  reached  the  shay,  and 
bent  foi-ward  to  see  where  tha  difficulty  lay. 

"  Lawful  heart!  If  that  ain't  the  peskiest  hen !  An' 
shea's  the  one  that  won't  stan'  movin'  one  inch,  and  her 
brood  's  worth  any  three  common  ones.  Run  and  tell 
Antoine  to  bring  up  the  light  wagon,  an'  I'll  go  in  that, 
though  gracious  kpows  how  I  '11  ever  get  in." 

Mary  started  obediently,  to  return  shortly  with  the 
word  that  Antoine  had  gone  to  Claremont,  and  would 
not  be  back  before  night. 

"  Then  get  his  boy  to  carry  the  basket." 


"  The  boy  has  gone  too." 

Mrs.  Jennison  stamped  with  vexation. 

*'  As  much  as  a  man  is  worth.  Always  under  foot 
when  you  don't  want  'em,  and  not  within  gunshot  when 
you  do.  You  '11  have  to  take  it,  Mary,  and  I  give  you  just 
forty  minutes  to  go  an'  come.  I  know  the  length  o'  the 
road,  and  I  know  'Siah  Perkins  is  workin'  down  at  the 
Falls,  else  I  wouldn't  trust  you  even  that  fur.  Go  on, 
now,  and  be  back  at  the  minute  I  say." 

Mary's  heart  leaped  up,  flaming  in  her  cheeks,  as  she 
turned  to  lead  back  Dobbin. 

"  You  needn't  go  off"  in  a  rage,"  Mrs.  Jennison  said, 
happily  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  crimson  flag  just 
displayed,  and  turned  back  to  take  just  one  more  look  at 
the  cake  which  should  show  her  supremacy  in  that  as 
well  as  in  everything  else. 

Mary  walked  lightly  over  the  rough  way,  her  heart 
dancing  as  she  went.  All  this  long  fret  and  forlornness 
was  near  its  end.  Keen  as  were  the  sharp  eyes  she 
dreaded,  lovers'  wits  are  keener,  and  Antoine  could 
have  told  of  many  a  letter  slipped  into  measure  of  com 
or  lying  deep  in  meal  or  flour  bin.  And  though  'Siah 
could  not  know  of  this  happy  chance,  at  least  she  should 
pass  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  would  see  and  pcfrhaps 
speak.  She  looked  wistfully  toward  the  chimneys,  just 
visible  over  the  little  wood  between  her  and  them,  then 
quickened  her  pace  as  she  heard  a  step  behind  her,  and 
remembered  how  dark  and  lonely  the  wood  was. 

*'Mary,"a  voice  said  soflly,  and  she  turned  to  meet 
the  lover,  who  wasted  no  time,  but  then  and  there  took 
her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  he*r  with  a  most  un-New- 
England-like  ardor,  and  then  without  a  word  drew  her 
through  a  thicket  into  an  open  space,  shut  in  absolutely 
from  road  or  cow-path,  and  thus  from  chance  of  intru- 
sion. What  words  were  said  then  there  is  no  need  to 
write,  events  holding  all  their  substance,  and  these  events 
being,  first,  the  emergence  and  then  the  disappearance 
of  the  two,  who  walked  straight  to  the  minister's  house 
and  then  and  there  were  married,  without  question  or 
pause,  by  the  old  man,  who  knew  the  story  well,  and 
who  held  his  own  youth  still  so  well  in  mind  that  even 
'Siah  had  never  foiled  to  love  and  honor  him. 

"  She  didn't  know  she  was  makin'  the  weddin'  cake," 
the  latter  chuckled,  as  the  basket  being  left  on  the  way 
home,  Mrs.  Evans,  who  saw  the  state  of  the  case,  cut 
huge  slices  of  each  and  insisted  upon  their  being  eaten 
then  and  there,  the  girls  rushing  forward  and  claiming 
bits  of  Mary's  to  dream  on. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Jennison,  shading  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  down  the  road,  and  vowing  this  was  the  last  time 
that  gal  ^ould  get  out  of  her  sight,  turned  first  red  and 
then  pale,  and  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  doorstep.  Two 
figures  advanced  toward  her,  one  hesitant,  the  other 
with  calm  assurance. 

"Hold  your  bosses  I"  called  the  last,  as  Mrs.  Jenni- 
son, still  sitting,  opened  her  mouth,  but  could  give  no 
other  sign  of  the  indignation  and  wrath  behind.  "Hold 
your  bosses,  for  sure  as  you  don't,  I  '11  take  her  oflT  this 
minute,  and  you  may  go  on  then  all  you  're  a  mind  to." 

"  She  's  under  age.  I  '11  have  the  law  of  ye  I"  gasped 
Mrs.  Jennison. 

"  She  '11  be  over  it  by  the  time  you  get  it,"  returned 
the  imperturbable  'Siah.  "  See  here,  now,  you  've  had 
your  way  with  her  for  seven  years,  an'  that 's  as  long  as 
the  Bible  'lows  for  one  term  o'  service.  She 's  goin'  to 
give  me  a  turn  now,  but  she  's  too  much  conscience  to 
leave  you  as  I  'd  have  her  do,  and  she  says  she  '11  stay 
till  you  find  somebody  else.  I  've  got  her  now,  and  kin 
afford  to  be  generous.  But  look  out  how  you  sass  h©r,  or 
I  '11  have  her  away  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 
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Still  speechless,  Mrs.  Jennison  rose,  closed  the  door, 
pushed  the  bolt,  and,  as  she  lowered  the  wioSow,  shot 
through  it  two  words  of  final  defiance. 

"  Git  eout  I" 

"  That  suits  me,"  said  'Siah  to  the  girl,  down  whose 
checks  a  few  tears  were  running.  "  You  beat  all,  Mary. 
Even  if  I  was  a  gal,  seems  to  me  I  shouldn't  cry  to  be 
well  rid  of  an  old  termagant  like  that." 

"  It  isn't  her  exactly,  but  it 's  the  place,  and — ^and — 
Cropple-Crown  I"  sobbed  Mary,  and  Cropple-Crown  an- 
swered with  a  cluck. 

Many  broods  chipped  the  shell  and  grew  from  fluflBness 
to  pin-feathers  and  all  the  usual  course  of  henhood  before 


Mrs.  Jennison  relented,  but  relent  she  did  at  last,  and 
had  even  been  known  to  smile  at  the  curly-headed 
'Siah,  Jr.,  who,  in  time,  made  his  way  fearlessly  into 
the  old  lady's  domain.  And,  when  at  last  grim  death 
took  possession  of  the  victim,  almost  as  grim,  meadow 
and  hill-farm  were  found  to  be  left,  not  for  Mary,  but 
for  Mary's  children,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 
Cropple-Crown 's  last  brood  came  thus  to  the  pair  who 
owed  sudden  deliverance  from  the  long  tangle  to  her 
good  oflBces,  and,  though  for  the  deliverer  herself  clucking 
and  scratching  ceased  long  ago,  'Siah  still  tells  the  story 
of  Cropple-Crown's  Wedding. 

Hblen  Campbell. 
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Snow,  snow,  snow  I  All  the  morning  over  that  peace- 
ful, Uttle  Irish  town  it  had  fallen  steadily,  uncompro- 
misingly. It  blotted  out  the  &ir,  rolling  landscape,  the 
holly-bright  hedges.  Even  that  far-famed  mountain, 
the  Devil's  Bit,  wore  two  pretty,  pearly  caps. 

Such  a  bitter  storm  I  A  keen  easterly  wind  had  set 
in.  It  was  blowing  fiercely,  chilling  one  to  the  bone, 
dashing  snow  like  sleet  in  one's  teeth. 

The  little  group  gathered  round  the  bright  turf  fire  in 
the  principal  viUage  store,  elevated  their  hands  and 
brows  in  dumb  dismay. 

"B'ys,"  cried  a  new-comer,  "I've  heem  ez  how 
Bennett  is  goin'  to  turn  out  the  Widdy  O'Neil.  Bad 
scran  to  him,"  fervently. 

"The  Lord  betune  us  an'  all  harrum  I  Shure,  not 
Uhdayj  Larry,  boy — in  this  fearftil  storm  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  doubtfully.  "He'd  do  it  quick 
enough.  Ah,"  with  a  sip  of  his  potheen  and  a  slow  re- 
trospective nod  of  the  head,  "it  doesn't  seem  mor'n 
yistherday  whin  that  same  Widdy  O'Neil  was  the  Col- 
leen Dhu,  an'  the  purtiest  slip  of  a  girl  in  the  three 
parishes.  How  the  lads  'ud  flock  in  to  see  her  troia 
Loughrea  an'  Rossthubber,  proud  as  a  king  the  wan  of 
them  she  'd  fling  a  smile  to  I  Many  the  foine  b'y's  heart 
she  sthole,  an'  whin  he  'd  beg  her  to  kape  it,  she  'd  just 
laugh  an'  shake  her  head.  But  one  day  who  came  up 
from  Ballisthore  to  the  fair,  but  young  O'NeiL  Then 
she  changed  her  ways  a  bit,  an'  no  wondther  I  Sech  a 
sthraight,  rollicking  young  fellow  as  he  wor,  with  hair 
broight  as  s,pikawn  an'  eyes  all  blue  an'  fearless-loike." 

He  paused  a  moment,  for  fear  his  steaming  glass 
should  grow  cold. 

"  Gro  on,  asthore  I"  one  of  the  women  said. 

"I'm  thinkin',"  rousing  himself  with  a  shake,  "of 
one  noight  Sir  Gaston  gev  a  ball  to  his  tenantry.  He 
was  younger  an'  better-lookin'  than  he  is  now,  by  eleven 
years.  I  stood  be  the  dure  an'  looked  on.  He  cam'  down 
the  long  room  a-scrapin'  an'  a-smirkin'  in  his  foine  black 
clothes  and  smart  jewelry.  Whin  he  wint  sthraight  up 
to  the  Colleen  Dhu  we  looked  at  aich  other,  an'  turned 
to  watch  'em,  meanin'-loike.  We  knew  he  'd  been  a-fol- 
lerin'  her  mor  'n  a  man  of  his  sort  should  foUer  a  peasant 
girl.  I  kin  see  her  this  minit  ez  she  stood  laughin'  an' 
talkln'  wid  young  O'Neil.  She  had  on  her  best  white 
muslin  gown,  an'  a  kerchief  crossed,  innocent-lookin', 
on  her  bosom.  Her  lips  were  smilin'.  Her  shinin'  eyes 
were  black  ez  sloes.  Her  cheeks  were  brighter  'n  the 
holly-berries  in  her  hair.  He  asked  her  for  the  honor 
of  the  first  dance,  an'  the  rich,  plain-featiured  young 


London  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  a-sittin'  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  all  the  while.  The  Colleen  turned  to  him,  her 
head  held  ez  high  ez  ye  plaze.  She  was  sorry,  but  she 
had  promised  it  to  Mr.  O'Neil.  Wid  that  his  face  got 
all  angry  and  white-loike,  but  he  laughed.  'Niver 
moind,'  sez  he, '  break  it  I'  Ye  should  ha'  seen  how  the 
Colleen  Dhu  drew  herself  up  an'  looked  at  him  ez  if  she 
was  Queen  of  England.  '  I  couldn't.  Sir  Gaston,  an'  I  v 
wouldn't  if  I  could.'  And  wid  that  she  slips  her  hand 
in  O'Neil's  an'  walks  away.  He  looked  after  them,  his 
eyes  glarin',  his  face  white  ez  ashes.  Be  me  faith  I 
was  proud  of  a  Tipperary  girl  then." 

They  all  knew  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Of  the  ten  happy  years  spent  by  the  Colleen  Dhu  as 
O'Neil's  wife,  in  their  pretty  rose-wreathed  home,  the 
rent  of  which  was  always  too  promptly  paid  for  com- 
plaint ;  of  her  husband's  death  one  year  ago,  and  her 
desperate  struggle  since,  to  keep  life  in  herself  and  chil- 
dren. This  month  the  rent  had  not  been  forthcoming, 
and  to-day  within  the  cosy,  straw-thatched  cottage  the 
bailiffe  were  at  work. 

"Not to-day,"  she  cried,  shuddering  and  whitening, 
"  not  to-day,  alanna,  in  the  cruel  storm  I" 

But  they  went  deafly  on  with  their  merciless  task  of 
despoiling  her  home.  When  the  last  stick  had  been 
flung  into  the  wagon  they  pointed  to  the  door. 

"Go  I"  they  said. 

She  staggered  out  into  the  white,  bitter  world,  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  by  her  side  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
ten.  A  quiet,  silent  lad  he ;  dull  and  stupid  the  neigh- 
bors called  him.  A  short  distance  fVom  her  little  king- 
dom the  woman  paused.  She  looked  back,  her  face  all 
working  with  misery. 

"  Oh,  my  home  I  My  old,  happy  home  I" 

That  wailing  cry  smote  the  ear  of  a  man  standing  a 
little  way  from  her,  a  florid,  prosperous-looking  fellow, 
fur-clad  from  head  to  feet. 

He  laughed  aloud.  She  turned  and  saw  him.  He 
would  be  merciful  I 

She  flung  herself  down  in  the  cold,  wet  snow.  She 
held  up  two  thin  hands. 

"  Not  to-day — to-morrow  I  We  shall  fVeeze,  we  shall 
die — not  to-day  I" 

But  the  storm  was  kinder  than  the  words  he  spoke, 
and  she  rose  and  shrunk  away,  till  the  snow,  like  a  mer-    . 
ciful  veil,  shut  out  her  little  straw-thatched  home. 


Time  was  twenty  years  older  when  one  day  all  artistic 
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London  was  thrilled  and  startled  into  admiration  of  a 
picture  which  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  exhibitions. 

A  wonderful  piece  of  coloring,  that  I  It  was  the  ter- 
rible story  of  an  eviction  told  on  canvas.  A  home  sur- 
rounded by  bailiffs  ;  a  white,  weary  woman  shrinking 
away,  but  looking  longingly  back ;  children  shuddering 
to  her  side,  fear  and  hunger  in  their  faces.  The  centml 
figure  was  that  of  a  robust,  prosperous,  seal-clad  man, 
who  stood  looking  on  with  vindictive  satisfaction.  And 
over  all  the  anguish  and  despair  was  the  cold  winter 
sky,  the  white,  whirling  snow-drifts. 

It  was  a  grand  success.  All  London  flocked  to  see  it. 
It  touched  every  heart.  Men's  faces  paled  as  they  gazed 
on  the  pictured  misery,  and  many  a  one  started  as  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  a  familiar  &,ce. 

"Why,"  they  would  cry,  pointing  to  the  cruel,  relent- 
less face  of  the  landlord,  "that  was  surely  drawn  for 
our  millionaire  and  politician  now  running  for  election. 
Sir  Gaston  Bennett  I" 

Rumor  brought  him  the  strange  news.  He  went  to 
see  this  idol  of  the  critics.  Those  present  noticed  how 
he  staggered  back  as  though  from  a  blow. 

"The  Colleen  Dhu  I"  he  whispered.  Already  the 
truth  was  spreading  abroad.    He  must  see  the  artist  I 


He  sofighi  him  out — a  reserved,  quiet  man.  He  caught 
his  breath  as  they  met.    His  lips  shook  nervously. 

Her  sonl 

The  Colleen  Dhu's  pure,  sweet  fiEice,  her  proud,  dark 
eyes,  all  intensified,  impassioned. 

"I  must  have  that  picture,"  the  great  man  said  to 
him  who  as  a  boy  had  stood  an  apparently  indifferent 
spectator  to  that  terrible  scene.  "I  mn^st  have  it,  I 
must  destroy  it ;  it  will  ruin  me  I" 

Vain  were  all  prayers,  all  pleadings.  With  the  same 
proud  scorn  his  mother  years  ago  liad  spurned  this  man's 
degrading  homage,  her  son  to-day  spumed  his  bribes. 
The  reporters  got  hold  of  that  old  story  of  the  eviction. 
It  spread  like  wildfire.  It  rang  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  ot  England.  The  man's  political  career, 
was  ruined,  his  social  life  blasted. 

He  flung  himselt  at  the  artist's  feet,  terror-stricken. 

"  Your  price — any  price,"  he  cried  madly.  "  Name  it 
— ^your  price  I" 

But  the  son  of  the  Colleen  Dhu  answered  him  sternly, 
coldly : 

"My  price  is  greater  than  even  Sir  Gaston  Bennett 
can  pay — my  mother's  life  I" 

K.  Temple  More. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 


An  odd  chance  enables  me  to  lift  the  curtain  on  a 
scene  a  cei^tury  and  three  years  old,  and  from  the 
gUmpses  of  real  life  in  dumb  show  on  the  stage  you 
can  make  tragedies  and  romances  enough. 

I  unearthed  the  other  day  half  a  dozen  volumes  from 
a  dusty  book-shelf,  which  proved  to  be  the  Journal  Poli- 
tique^ published  weekly  in  Geneva,  in  1779,  by  Michel 
Lambert.  The  leaves — thumbed  by  how  many  readers 
when  Washington  was  President  here  in  Philadelphia  I — 
are  thin  and  torn  and  coffee-colored,  but  out  of  them  that 
dead  generation  starts  up  alive  and  real.  M.  Lambert 
had  a  system  of  dividing  his  newspaper  into  compart- 
ments, one  being  allotted  to  each  country  in  the  world, 
and  through  these  compartments  now  we  have  glimpses, 
as  through  long  unopened  windows,  into  the  daily  life  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  or  Queen  Charlotte,  or  Catharine  in 
Petersbourg  (as  they  called  it  then),  or  even  of  "  Son  Ex- 
cellence G.  Washington  k  Philadelphie. "  Watched  from 
day  to  day  in  this  way,  these  historic  personages  sud- 
denly cease  to  be  the  articulated  skeletons  that  we  have 
studied  in  books  since  our  school  days  ;  they  are  flesh 
and  blood  ;  talk  and  walk  in  full  sight.  We  criticise  the 
clothes  they  wear  and  look  after  their  health  each 
morning. 

This  week  the  good  Madame  Elizabeth  is  innoculated, 
and  we  go  with  all  Paris  to  mass  to  pray  for  her  every  day 
before  breakfast,  and  then  read  the  bulletins  posted  up 
concerning  her  progress ;  and,  a  month  later,  S.  M. 
Louis  XVI  takes  a  cold  in  his  head  when  out  driving  on 
a  damp  day,  and  we  are  all  anxious  until  we  hear  that 
"  Monsieur  has  found  assuagement,  to  the  infinite  relief 
of  the  Koyal  Family  and  of  his  devoted  France."  De- 
voted France  that  had  already  planned  so  certain  a 
cure  for  all  colds  in  that  royal  head  ! 

That  incomparable  monster,  Eussian  Catharine,  pa- 
rades every  week  in  M.  Lambert's  columns  as  the  be- 
nignant mother  of  her  people.  Intellectually  she  was  a 
•^ntury  older  than  they.  That  is  clear.  A  good  many  of 


our  very  latest  advances,  at  which  we  are  all  yet  still 
clapping  our  hands,  were  projected  a  century  ago  by  this 
clear-brained,  gross-blooded  woman,  and  were  sneered  at 
by  all  Europe  as  visionar}'  absurdities.  She  urged  the 
importance  of  opening  China  to  the  world,  not  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  but  that  "  the  arts  of  the  East  might  be 
brought  to  Europe."  She  proposed  sending  twenty  sons 
of  Russian  Boyards  to  Peking  to  study  Oriental  art, 
and  invited  the  Emperor  in  return  to  allow  a  deputa- 
tion of  as  many  noble  Chinese  youths  to  visit  Petersbourg 
to  study  civilization — heaven  save  the  mark ! 

She  originated  precisely  the  same  plan  which  is  under 
consideration  this  winter  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  She  began  to  establish  trading-posts  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  Persian  Gulf  "  to  form  a 
base  of  operation  on  land  for  vessels  seeking  a  passage 
through  Behring  Straits."  Her  ukase  on  this  subject 
is  almost  identical  in  idea  and  words  with  Mr.  Bennett's 
letter  to  the  government  dated  February,  1882. 

The  barbaric  splendor  of  the  great  "  Light  of  the 
North  "  reminds  us  of  the  Hindu  fables  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, malignant  Bakshas.  She  literally  showers  gold 
and  priceless  jewels  about  her  on  the  filth  and  discom- 
fort of  her  court ;  a  foreign  visitor  amuses  her  by  a 
witty  retort,  and  she  sends  him  a  casket  crusted  with 
diamonds ;  a  penniless  Tartar  from  the  Steppes  tickles 
her  humor,  and  he  receives  that  day  a  leaden  box  con- 
taining titles  to  a  castle,  estate  and  four  thousand  serfs. 
One  can  imagine  how  guest  and  Tartar,  being  shrewd 
fellows,  made  haste  to  scurry  away  with  their  casket  and 
deeds  out  of  sight  of  the  soft-eyed  woman  while  yet 
their  heads  were  safe  on  their  shoulders.  She  kept 
her  son  Paul  a  prisoner  at  Gatchina,  mutilating  and 
drugging  him  when  it  suited  her  whim,  until  he  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  sickly  animal.  But  one 
day  she  ordered  him,  with  his  poor  little  wife  Maria,  to 
court,  that  they  might  see  their  child  baptized,  and  here 
M.  Lambert  gives  us  a  fervid  picture  of  the  scene,  the 
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little  Altesse  Imperial  on  his  silver  cushion  and  the  Royal 
beast  of  prey  beside  hinu  "  The  devout  Imperatrice, 
after  the  last  prayer  was  said,  lifted  the  child  high  in 
her  arms  and  again  devoted  him  to  God." 

A  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  day  is  given  in 
the  account  of  a  Polish  princess,  who  escaped  July, 
1779,  from  the  dungeon  of  a  castle  in  which  her  husband 
had  kept  her  immured  for  ten  years.  He  pursued  her 
with  sixty  Uhlans  and  captured  her  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dneiper,  where  she  appealed  for  aid  to  the  neighboring 
Boyards. 

There  is,  too,  a  Claimant  story  with  some  dramatic 
points :  Among  the  criminal  cases  reported  from  the 
French  courts  in  1780  is  that  of  a  merchant  of  Tou- 
louse, who,  in  1766,  being  heavily  in  debt,  bought  the 
corpse  of  a  man  resembling  himself,  dressed  it  in  his 
own  clothes,  locked  it  up  in  his  vacant  cliateau  and  then 
decamped  to  India.  A  month  later  the  body  was  found 
and  hastily  buried,  and,  after  a  due  amount  of  mourn- 
ing, the  widow  married  again.  Fifteen  years  afterward 
the  debtor  retiirned  with  enough  rupees  to  pay  off  his 
creditors  and  to  support  his  old  estate  with  splendor, 
but  the  wife  refused  to  recognize  him  and  the  second 
husband  caused  his  arrest  as  an  impostor. 

On  every  page  of  the  newspaper  are  these  imperfect 
silhouette  pictures  of  the  old  times  and  customs.  Packs 
of  starving  wolves  descend  upon  lonely  villages  in  France 
and  tear  children  from  their  mothers'  arms.  The  black 
plague  attacks  a  town  and  leaves  one  dead  in  almost 
every  house.  All  the  villagers  assemble  in  the  chapel, 
hang  a  black  mortuary  cloth  over  the  bell,  and  with  sad, 
slow  steps  take  their  way  across  the  hills  never  to  re- 
turn. A  poet  or  painter  might  find  a  suggestion  in  this 
old  news  item — fathers,  lovers  and  mothers  departing, 
in  the  soft  glow  of  sunset,  leaving  behind  the  accursed 
hamlet,  their  homes  and  their  unburied  dead. 

Or,  here  is  material  for  a  hot-pressed  sensational  novel. 
Captain  Charles  Ross,  of  Hammersmith,  England,  "se- 
cretly married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  gentry,"  and 
soon  after  was  ordered  to  America.  His  wife,  disguised 
as  a  man,  followed  him,  reached  Philadelphia  during  its 
occupation  by  the  British,  and  discovered  him  wounded 
in  a  &rm-house  in  New  Jersey.  She  disclosed  herself 
to  him,  and  his  commanding  officer,  touched  by  the 
fitory,  sent  Ross  back  to  England  on  sick  leave  with  a 


letter  intended  to  melt  the  heart  of  her  stem  father. 
But  the  exposure  liad  been  too  much  for  her,  and  we 
read  a  month  or  two  later  that  "Mistress  Ross  was 
taken  on  shore  at  Liverpool,  ill,  and  it  was  feared  would 
not  reach  Hammersmith  alive." 

Here  comes  riding  down  the  land,  out  of  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  a  prince  from  Muscat  to  Warsaw,  seeking 
his  fortune.  "  He  is  only  nineteen,"  says  M.  Lambert. 
"  He  comes  to  form  himself  with  the  beaux  arts,  the 
sciences  of  Europe.  He  has  in  his  suite  thirty  persons, 
horses  of  rare  speed,  and  ten  camels  laden  with  spices 
and  the  preserved  foods  used  in  the  East."  It  might 
be  Sindbad  on  his  first  venture. 

.  The  Journal  gives  an  account,  too,  of  "a  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  the  United  States  propose 
to  erect  in  the  square  facing  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  Liberty  and  to  Louis  XVI,"  in  order, 
according  to  the  inscription,  "  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
Republic  to  that  great  sovereign  might  be  known  to  all 
future  ages." 

Is  there  any  record  of  such  a  plan  in  the  annals  of 
old  Philadelphia  ?  I  am  afraid  the  monument  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  some  jealous  penny-a-liner  for  M. 
Lambert's  paper. 

But  the  actual  glimpses  of  real  people  and  their  .doings 
in  this  old  journal  have  a  strong  fascination  in  them, 
though  really  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  concern 
ourselves  more  foi^  them  than  for  the  Smiths  and  Browns 
of  whom  we  read  in  this  morning's  news.  But  they 
affect  us  as  do  the  human  figures  in  stereoscopic  pictures, 
which  were  caught  by  chance  as  they  crossed  the  land- 
scape. It  is  impossible  that  we  should  ever  know  any- 
thing about  them,  yet  they  trouble  us  with  an  uneasy 
curiosity  and  sense  of  kinship.  We  want  to  stop  them 
and  force  them  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  next  year  of  the  Journal, 
These  fragments  of  human  history  have  no  end.  I  shall 
never  know  whether  the  poor  Polish  princess  was  hauled 
again  to  her  dungeon,  nor  whether  that  tricky  (but  in 
the  end  honorable)  Claimant  gained  his  wife  and  estate, 
or  ended  his  days  in  the  galleys ;  nor  what  was  the  fate 
of  the  boy-prince  from  Arabia  on  his  strange  pilgrim- 
age. Nor  does  the  fiict  that  they  all  by  this  time  have 
turned  into  dust  and  herbage  and  leaves  together  satisfy 
my  curiosity  one  whit. 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


BUILD  WELL. 


High  on  the  granite  wall  the  builders,  toiling, 
Heaved  up  the  massive  blocks  and  slabs  to  place, 

With  swart  and  streaming  brows  and  straining  sinews, 
Under  the  Bummer's  blaze. 

And  higher  yet,  amid  the  chills  of  Autumn, 

Tier  upon  tier  and  arch  on  arch  arose  ; 
And  still  crept  upward,  coldly,  wearily, 

*Mid  Winter's  sifting  snows. 

From  stage  to  stage  upsprings  the  master  builder, 
Instructing,  cheering,  chiding  here  and  there  ; 

Scanning,  with  scrutiny  severe  and  rigid, 
Each  lusty  laborer's  share. 


Anon  his  voice  to  those  most  distant  shouting 
Through  the  hoarse  tinmipet  makes  his  ordei*s  sw^ll ; 

Or  utters  words  like  these  to  rouse  and  hearten — 
**  Build  well,  my  men,  build  well ! 

"The  ropes  are  strong,  and  new  and  sound  the  pulleys ; 
The  derrick's  beams  are  equal  to  the  strain ; 
Unerring  are  the  level,  line  and  plummet ; 
Let  nought  be  done  in  vain  ! 

**  Build  that  these  walls  to  coming  generations 

Your  skill,  your  sti*eugth,  your  faithfulness  shall  tell ; 
That  all  may  say,  as  storms  and  centuries  test  them, 
TJie  men  of  old  huUt  wellT 


And  ever  thus  speaks  the  Great  Master  Builder 
To  us,  where'er  our  *  journey-work '  may  be  : 
"  Whate'er  the  toil,  the  season  or  the  structure, 
Build  well— buUd  worthily !" 


S.  H.  Bbowkb. 


LBARXINO   TO  POSE. 


ART   IS   PITILESS. 


Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  of  Bessie,  a  dear  little  girl  I 

know? 
A  story  of   "once  on  a  time,"  tho'  it  wasn't  so  long 

ago? 
A  blue-eyed  darling  was  Bessie,  with  gleams  of  the  sun 

in  her  hair, 
And  you  scarcely  could  count  the  dimples  that  played  in 

her  cheeks  so  fair. 
Now  Bessie's  mother  and  father    had  only  herself  to 

love, 
And  her  presence  was  glad  as  the  sunshine  that  fell  from 

the  skies  above. 
There  ne'er  was  a  care  or  a  trouble  that  came  to  them  any 

day 
But  wee  little  Bessie  was  ready  to  "comfort  the  worry 

away.'* 

It  was  only  a  poor  little  cottage  that  Bessie  could  call  her 

home, 
But  dearly  she  loved  the  meadows  where  daily  she  used  to 

roam ; 
And  it  happened  one  day  that  she  went  there  with  many  a 

sorrowful  trace 
Of  tears  and  childish  amazement  all  over  the  dear  little 

face. 


The  reason  ?   Ah,  only  that  morning  old  Brindle,  the  cow, 

had  died. 
And  no  money  to  buy  another,  and  Bessie's  mamma  had 

cried ; 
And  Bessie  had  heard  her  father  sigh,  and,  oh,  so  wearily 

say 
Something  about  "the  bills,  wife,  and  little  wherewith  to 

pay." 

So  out  in  the  fields  went  Bessie,  but  left  her  dimples  be- 
hind. 

And  I  guess  that  even  the  birdies  knew  something  was  on 
her  mind, 

For  she  quietly  gathered  her  flowers,  nor  even  lifted  her 
eyes 

Till  a  voice  said,  "Heigh-ho,  little  maiden  I"  and  made 
her  start  with  surprise. 

'Twas  only  an  artist  searching  the  fields  and  meadows 
that  day 

For  some  beautiful  picture  to  sketch,  and  what  should 
come  in  his  way 

But  the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  subjects,  a  wee  little  brown- 
faced  girl, 

Her  sun-bonnet  hiding  her  blushes  and  many  a  golden 
curl ! 
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But  Bessie  iiv as  shy  of  tlie  stranger — shy  and  modest  was  Yes,  **Art  is  pitiless,'*  surely,  for  thirty  long  minutes 

she ;  went  by, 

Coaxing  would  not  persuade  her.  **  I  '11  give  you  money,"  And  then  the  Artist  had  finished  and  looked  with  a  smile 

said  he.  in  his  eye 

Ah  1  then  Indeed  she  was  willing,  and  thought  to  herself,  At  his  poor  little  tear-stained  model.     ^' Why,  child,  are 

"  Oh,  now  ,  you  tired  ?"  said  he. 

I  've  found  how  to  comfort  poor  mother,  and  father  can  "I'm  tii-ed  jus'  for  myself,  sir,  but  not  for /a/Aer,"  said 

buy  a  cow."  she. 

So  down  to  the  brook  she  went  with  him,  her  cheeks  as  Then  home  sped  dear,  bonny  Bessie,  clasping  her  pennies  so 

red  as  a  rose,  tight, 

And,  all  the  while  thinking  of  "father,"  Bessie  learned  And  back  to  her  cheeks  came  the  dimples,  back  to  her 

how  to  "pose."  eyes  their  glad  light. 

Oh,  but  it  was  wearisome  duty  !     The  little  roimd  limbs  "Oh,  father !  I  'm  put  in  a  picture  !  See  what  I  've  brought 

grew  weak,  to  you  now  ! 

And  a  tear  from  the  blue  eyes  slipped  softly  and  washed  I  tried  not  to  mind  being  tired,  'twas  for  mother,  and  you 

the  rose  from  her  cheek.  — and  the  cow  !" 

Mart  D.  Brine. 


A  MORNING  CALL  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


GrOLD  is  found  here  and  there  in  the  gulches  of  the 
Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  and  I  liad  for  weeks  been  pros- 
pecting in  an  amateur  way  along  the  slopes  of  tliat  par- 
ticular cluster  of  lofty  peaks  known  as  the  Three  Sisters 
— had  been  working  on  the  inclines  of  the  South  Sister, 
but  having  barely  found  color,  thought  to  pass  north- 
ward across  an  intervening  cation  and  try  the  ravines 
and  depressions  of  the  Big  Sister,  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side.  Along  the  lines  where  I  had  been  at  work 
the  timber  was  of  incredibly  tall  growth,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  comparatively  smooth — that  is,  a  good 
woodsman  might  make  a  mile  or  two  an  hour  over  the 
logs  and  fragmentary  rocks — but  there  was  no  "  trail." 
The  scene  was  a  relic  of  the  primeval.  It  was  easy  to 
believe  that  here  no  human  eyes  but  mine  had  ever 
looked  nature  in  the  face. 

I  was  not  oppressed  by  business  considerations.  My 
quest  was  for  health  and  happiness,  and  I  sought  them 
in  the  fascinating  outlines  of  the  crags  and  bold  sweep 
of  their  sky-lines,  in  the  inviting  swale  of  affluent  valley 
and  its  beckoning  corridor  of  rock-walled  gorge,  in  the 
racy  breath  and  clear  whisper  of  the  coniferous  forest. 
For  a  fortnight  or  more  the  days  had  been  alike  in 
glories — the  nights  in  gloom. 

A  few  wild  beasts  luul  been  observed  but  not  encoun- 
tered, for  they  had  instinctivtly  shunned  my  two  dogs, 
and  the  ground  was  generally  too  rough  for  pursuit.  For 
food,  I  had  found  elk-venison,  occasionally  a  mountain 
trout,  killed  with  the  knife  before  he  could  flap  thrice, 
and  broiled  while  life's  electric  thrill  yet  flavored  his  fat 


flanks  ;  also,  some  handfuls  of  red  and  yellow-streaked 
fruit  resembling  cranberries,  but  growing  on  a  strong 
shri|b,  and  known  as  sunberries. 

Vegetation  here  is  abundantly  nourished  throughout 
the  year  by  the  rich  juices  of  the  constant  ocean  winds, 
although  during  summer  the  air  remains  translucent 
to  the  eye  and  wholesome  to  the  lungs.  At  this  season 
there  is  no  rain  so  near  the  Pacific  in  these  latitudes. 
Shelter  would  have  been  superfluous,  and  all  out-doors 
was  my  dormitory. 

Early  on  foot  one  morning,  I  paused  to  enjoy  the  glo- 
rious picture  displayed  at  my  feet.  The  separating  ca&on 
spread  out  into  a  park  or  great  lawn,  level  and  purest 
green,  except  where  relieved  by  rich  tints  of  natural 
flower-beds,  and,  outlined  near  the  ferther  edge  by  a 
shining  river.  With  chin  on  hands  I  reclined  lazily  along 
a  huge  prostrate  log,  while  a  half  wish  entered  my  soul 
that  I  might  live  without  eating  and  drinking  and  feast 
always  on  the  generous  picture.  Surely  it  was  enchant- 
ment that  had  ensconsed  the  emerald  vale  safe  and 
serene  among  these  tremendous  hoary  piles  of  rock.  I 
had  heard  of  enchanted  treasure  guarded  by  giant  forms, 
and  such  were  the  Three  Sisters,  a  triad  group,  tower- 
ing ten  thousand  feet  on  high  around  the  bright  valley. 
In  prim  white  caps  and  sober  gowns  of  pine,  fir  and 
spruce,  the  ancient  dames  spread  their  ample  skirts  to 
fend  off  unfriendly  blasts  and  coddle  every  sun-flash  that 
could  brighten  the  treasure  at  their  feet. 

As  I  lay  there,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  broad  meadow-plain,  my  Scotch  terrier  Peter 
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sprang  to  his  feet  fV*om  a  mossy  cushion  on  which  he  had 
been  dozing,  raised  his  ragged  ears,  sniffed  the  breeze 
which  came  across  tlie  valley,  and  then,  cocking  his  head 
on  one  side,  looked  me  in  the  face.  There  was  neither 
alarm  nor  hostility  in  his  manner,  however.  I  slid  to 
the  ground,  picked  up  my  rifle,  and  scanned  the  op- 
posite mountain  side.  Its  expanse  was  veiled  in  a 
heavy  forest  growth,  but  at  intervals  bare  spaces 
showed  through  or  bald  ledges  protruded  from  the 
cover.  One  particular  spot  attracted  my  attention.  It 
was  apparently  but  a  few  rods  in  extent — doubtless, 
in  reality,  a  mile  wide,  for  the  clearness  of  the  moun- 
tain atmosphere  rendered  plainly  visible  objects  at 
immense  distances,  and  proportionately  deceived  the 
eye  as  to  their  size.  This  spot  arrested  attention, 
because  it  was  an  island  of  nakedness  amid  the 
oceans  of  huge  forest  that  covered  the  surrounding 
steeps.  As  my  regard  rested  on  it,  I  saw  upon  its  sur- 
face a  double  dot  of  dark  color,  not  before  noticed.  This 
double  dot  changed  its  position  as  the  minutes  passed, 
crept  down  across  the  space,  and  then  disappeared  at  the 
side  nearer  the  valley  at  my  feet.  I  waited  and  watched 
for  an  hoiu:,  then  the  double  dot  emerged  in  single  file 
from  the  edge  of  the  forest  into  the  level  meadow  below, 
traversed  a  belt  of  sward  and  forded  the  shallow  stream. 
It  looked  in  the  distance  like  two  large  flies.  Now  the 
little  procession  separated,  the  rear  dot  moved  off  to  one 
side,  the  leader  turned  in  pursuit,  there  was  a  short  game 
of  tag,  then  the  game  was  given  up,  and  a  very  small 
dot  disengaged  itself  from  the  pursuing  dot  and  crawled 
sixty  or  eighty  rods  away  from  the  others  back  to  the 
stream  of  water. 

The  cluster  of  dots,  when  deciphered,  comprised  a 
man  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another,  which  latter 
had  broken  loose  to  bite  the  tempting  grass.  The  group 
had  come  down  an  old  elk-path  from  the  mountain. 
Afler  thinking  the  matter  over  and  considering  that  I 
had  nothing  with  me  to  tempt  robbery,  also  that  who- 
ever the  man  might  be  he  was  alone,  I  yielded  to  the 
social  instinct  and  called  ''  Hello  I"  as  loudly  as  I  could. 

A  voice  answered,  "  Hello  I  hello  I  hello  !  hello  I" 
each  repetition  thinner  and  softer — I  could  scarcely  be 
sure  of  the  reality  of  the  last — but  the  speck  of  humanity 
in  the  meadow  did  not  move  from  the  river  bank. 

Again  I  bawled  "  Hello  I"  and  again  the  reiterated 
answer  came,  distinct  and  firm,  in  the  same  key  I  had 
used,  yet  far  clearer  and  sweeter  than  human  voice, 
melting  away  again  in  its  own  regions  of  air  and  sun- 
light. I  had  aroused  only  the  mountain  echo — ^no,  I 
had  also  aroused  old  Duke,  the  sleeping  mastiff.  He 
stood  up  by  the  alert  terrier  and  looked  about  in  stupid 
wonder.  The  mountains  and  the  dogs  had  heard,  but 
the  man  had  not.  The  sound  would  not  descend  into 
the  valley. 

And  now  my  glance  happened  to  again  &11  on  the 
bare  spot  up  the  opposite  mountain-side,  and  I  descried 
another  double  dot  crossing  its  area.  Its  progress  was 
rapid,  and,  even  at  my  great  distance,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  This  second  double  dot  was  smaller 
than  the  first  had  been  ;  it  did  not  remain  constantly  a 
double  dot,  it  became  three  dots,  then  melted  into  one 
body,  then  separated  again.  For  a  moment  I  thought  it 
three  dogs  belonging  to  the  man  with  the  two  horses  who 
had  already  entered  the  valley  ;  then  it  began  to  strike 
me  as  singular  that  his  dogs  should  have  loitered  so 
many  miles  behind  their  master.  All  at  once  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  the  man,  unconscious  of  danger,  was 
trailed  by  black  wolves — the  most  formidable  of  the 
mountain  wild  beasts. 

Neither  the  panther  or  California  lion  or  puma — as  he 


is  variously  termed— nor  the  black  bear  of  these  regions 
courts  a  fight  with  man ;  the  black  bear  is  especially 
peaceable.  The  brown  and  cinnamon  bears  are  cross, 
but  seldom  begin  a  quarrel.  The  grizzly,  although 
fierce  and  utterly  fearless  when  encountered,  and  rarely 
willing  to  retreat,  is  not  often  met  with,  and  does  not 
actually  pursue  unless  first  wounded  or  enraged.  All 
the  bears  have  a  bluff,  open-hearted  way  of  killing  a 
man,  which  his  human  intelligence  will  usually  enable 
him  to  outwit.  But  the  black  wolf  of  the  cascades, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  will  himself  initiate  a  pursuit ; 
and,  on  once  taking  up  a  trail,  he  will,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  overcome  his  prey,  employ  craft,  persistency 
and  even  bravery — a  rare  trait  among  wolves.  His  in- 
stinct is  keen  and  wily,  his  perseverance  untiring,  his 
attack  iieckless  when  once  decided  upon,  his  body  large, 
strong  and  leathery ;  his  bite  quick  as  flash,  and,  al- 
though he  does  not  hold  his  prey  when  he  bites,  he  re- 
peats the  great,  powerful  chopping  snap  of  his  horrid 
fangs  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  times  a  second,  inflict- 
ing fearful  wounds  if  he  have  any  chance  whatever. 
Like  all  the  canines,  he  is  especially  fond  of  horse-flesh. 

While  one  could  have  counted  five  I  thought  over  all 
these  facts  in  natural  history,  shouldered  my  bimdle — 
comprising  miner's  pan,  trowel,  hatchet,  tin-cup  and 
blanket — and  started  for  the  valley.  My  actions  ap- 
prised the  quick  perception  of  Duke  and  Peter  that 
something  of  moment  was  going  on,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  gathered  up  my  belongings  they  were  all  excite- 
ment. I  impetuously  rushed  down  the  uneven  declivity, 
and,  shouting  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  ran  across  the 
open  plain.  Whether  heard  or  not,  I  could  scarcely  tell 
— the  man  came  up  the  river  bank  and  stood  there  doing 
nothing. 

Three  black  objects  emerged  from  the  curtain  of  bay 
trees  and  birches  at  the  farther  edge  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  the  same  spot  where  the  horseman  had  come  forth ; 
but  here  they  left  his  trail  and  disappeared  below  the 
bank  of  the  river.  They  soon  re-appeared  above  the 
bank  at  a  point  nearest  the  grazing  horses,  and  only  a 
few  rods  from  the  man,  who  turned  and  fired  an  inef- 
fectual shot  at  them  as  they  ran.  They  made  for  the 
nearest  horse,  which  was  encumbered  with  a  large  pack, 
and  all  three  sprang  upon  him  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant. Big  Duke,  w^ually  too  inert  to  open  both  his  yel- 
low eyes  at  once,  was  now  speeding  over  the  turf  like  a 
gray  hound,  and  little  Fete  was  scudding  In  his  wake. 
The  doomed  horse  went  down  with  the  wolves  tearing  at 
his  throat  and  flank.  Duke  sprang  upon  the  nearest 
monster  and  throttled  him,  the  two  rolling  over  and  over 
on  the  ground  in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  When  the 
diminutive  Peter  arrived  he  promptly  reinforced  Duke, 
fastening  on  one  of  the  wolTs  legs  and  shaking  at  it  as 
he  would  shake  a  weasel. 

Anxious  to  help  my  dogs,  I  forgot  all  else.  I  was 
somewhat  winded  with  running,  but  came  up  as  fitst  as 
I  could,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  around  to  the  other 
side  of  Duke  and  his  adversary  to  get  a  shot — which  I 
did  at  close  quarters,  breaking  the  wild  beast's  shoul- 
ders. My  position  was  between  him  and  the  other  two 
wolves,  which  were  tearing  ferociously  at  the  prostrate 
horse.  The  wounded  wolf  continued  to  fight  with  the 
dogs  ;  I  saw  his  strength  giving  way,  and,  not  waiting 
to  reload,  drew  my  knife  to  cut  him,  when  a  tremendous 
shock  from  behind  felled  me  to  the  earth.  A  thrilling 
pang  wrung  the  back  oi  my  neck  and  shoulder,  the 
bones  of  which  I  seemed  to  hear  grinding  and  scraping 
together — the  sound  was  mingled  with  the  crashing  of 
the  demoniac  jaws  whose  rank  steam  encircled  my  head« 
A  faintness  flowed  like  a  death-wave  through  my  sink- 
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ing  frame.  A  ringing  rifle-shot  at  my  very  side  only  half 
recalled  me  to  consciousness.  "  Too  late  I"  I  thought. 
"  Too  late  1"  Still,  there  was  music  in  the  sharp 
explosion  and  its  pealing  echoes  among  the  rocks  ahove 
— ^for  I  vaguely  remember  how  they  fell  on  the  air.  I 
say  "music  " — ^it  was  the  sweetest  sound  I  could  have 
heard. 

The  weight  that  had  borne  me  down  fell  away,  but  I 
was  faint  and  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  In  misty  memory 
thoughts  still  flickered  up,  and  they  were  of  dreadful 
tales  concerning  this  black  demon  of  the  mountains — old 
hunters  said  his  bite  was  venomous ;  also  that  it  some- 
times communicated  rabies,  so  that  the  victim,  even 
though  the  wounds  should  heal,  might  die  in  convulsed 
anguish  weeks  or  months  afterward. 

For  a  long  minute  or  two  the  combat  was  continued 
back  of  me ;  then  growlings,  gnashings  and  snappings 
all  ceased  and  quiet  returned  to  the  sweet  valley. 

The  Three  Sisters  in  the  distance  on  high  remained 
mute  as  ever.  But  a  husky  voice  by  mj  side  addressed 
me  :  ''  Hoot  I  mun  I  Dinna  ye  fash.  Ye  maunna  be 
thinkin'  ye  're  keeld.  Stan'  up  noo.  Ye  're  nae  mickle 
hurt,  I  warrant." 

And  true  enough,  not  a  scratch  was  to  be  found  on 
me  anywhere.  The  grating  sounds  which  had  gone 
sawing  into  my  brain  when  the  wolf  left  the  horse 
and  sprang  upon  me  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
scraping  together  of  the  contents  of  my  knapsack  be- 
tween those  furious  jaws.  The  old  trapper  whom  I  had 
hastened  to  warn  and  help  had  left  the  water-side  and 
run  up  in  time  to  shoot  through  the  head  the  wolf  at 
my  back  before  his  teeth  could  find  my  flesh.  The  third 
wolf  had  fled,  but  not  before  his  long  jaws  had  inflicted 
some  cruel  gashes  on  the  mastifi*,  which  had  assailed 
him  when  his  two  fellows  had  succumbed.  On  learning 
the  facts  in^  the  case  I  suddenly  recovered  strength  and 


courage,  and  called  and  patted  the  already  drowsy  I)uke 
on  his  bloody,  froth-spattered  head. 

Wee  nimble  Pete  rushed  whining  here  and  theiv 
through  the  grass,  abruptly  ending  each  rush  by  rear- 
ing on  his  hind  feet  for  purposes  of  observation.  His 
blood  was  up ;  he  was  weeping  because  there  were  no 
more  wolves  to  conquer.  The  eyes  of  the  stranger  fol- 
lowed him  with  what  might  be  called  patriotic  pride — 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  stranger. 
He  wore  a  Canadian  blouse  and  leathern  breeclves.  His 
enormous  hobnailed  knee-boots  were  weather-beaten  to 
a  bricky  red.  A  tangle  seemingly  of  rusty  wire  did  him 
duty  as  a  beard — which  covered  almost  his  entire  fece. 
His  keen  blue  eyes  twinkled  through  like  camp-fires  in 
a  thicket.  He  said  he  had  been  out  trapping  silver 
marten,  had  bought  his  two  ponies  of  Indians  east  of 
the  mountains,  for  a  pistol  and  a  jack-knife,  and  was 
now  transporting  his  catch  of  pelts  down  to  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  for  a  market. 

We  shared  a  meal  of  his  jerked  venison  and  my  coffee, 
but  he  would  not  sit  long  over  the  beverage.  Taking 
the  skins  from  the  two  slain  wolves  and  concentrating 
all  his  goods  upon  the  unfortunate  surviving  pony,  he 
prepared  to  trudge  away  down  the  cation  and  the  Mc- 
Kinzie  Valley. 

'*  A  flinty  old  carle,"  thought  I ;  "  he  thinks  of  noth- 
ing but  his  little  bank  account  at  Eugene  City  or  Salem. " 

But  who  could  have  told  what  was  inside  that  bushy 
pate  ?    He  naoved  off*  as  if  to  depart,  but  pausing  and  • 
turning  back,  removed  his  hat  and  stood  tumbling  his 
hair  with  his  hand.     It  was  a  moment's,  respite  from 
business ;  the  poetry  within  him  demanded  expression. 

"  Weel-a-weel  I  I  war  sax  lang  mon's  noo  wi'  beasts 
an'  sawvages,  an'  it's  coomfortable-like  to  hear  the 
mither  tongue  ains  mair.  Dinna  ye  bide  awa  i'  the 
hills  too  lang,  chiel  I" 

Albxakdbr  MoGlubr. 
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Thekk  was  a  £air  gi-eeii  garden  sloping 

From  the  southeast  side  of  a  mountain  ledge, 
And  the  earliest  tints  of  the  dawn  came  groping 

Down  through  its  paths  from  the  day's  dim  edge. 
Tlie  bluest  skies  and  the  reddest  roses 

Arched  and  varied  its  velvet  sod, 
And  the  glad  birds  sang  as  the  soul  supposes 

The  angels  sing  on  the  hills  of  God. 

I  wandered  there  when  my  veins  seemed  bursting 

With  life's  rare  rapture  and  keen  delight, 
And  yet  in  my  heart  was  a  constant  thirsting 

For  something  over  the  mountain  height. 
I  wanted  to  stand  in  the  blaze  of  splendor 

That  turaed  to  crimson  the  peaks  of  snow  ; 
And  the  winds  from  the  west  all  breathed  a  stoi-y 

Of  realms  and  regions  I  longed  to  know. 

I  saw  on  the  garden's  south  side  growing 

The  brightest  blossoms  that  bi-eathe  of  June  ; 
I  saw  on  the  east  how  the  sun  was  glowing 

And  the  gold  air  shook  with  a  wild  bird's  tune. 
I  heard  the  drip  of  a  silver  fountain, 

And  the  pulse  of  a  young  laugh  throbbed  with  glee. 
But  still  I  looked  out  over  the  mountain 

Wliere  unnamed  wondei-s  awaited  me. 


I  came  at  last  to  the  western  gateway 

That  led  to  the  path  I  longed  to  climb. 
But  a  shadow  fell  on  my  spirit  sti'aightway 

For  close  at  my  side  stood  gray  beard  Time. 
I  paused  with  feet  that  were  fain  to  linger 

Hard  by  that  garden's  golden  gate  ; 
But  Time  spoke,  pointing  with  one  stem  flnger, 

** Pass  on  I"  he  said,  "  for  the  day  grows  late." 

And  now,  on  the  chill  gray  cliffs  I  wander, 

The  heights  recede  which  I  thought  to  find. 
And  the  light  seems  dim  on  the  mountain  yonder 

When  I  think  of  the  garden  I  left  behind. 
Should  I  stand  at  last  in  its  summit's  splendor, 

T  know  full  well  it  would  not  repay 
For  the  fair  lost  tints  of  the  dawns  so  tender 

That  crept  up  over  the  edge  o'  day. 

I  would  go  back,  but  the  ways  are  winding — 

If  ways  there  are  to  that  land  in  sooth. 
For  what  man  ever  succeeds  in  finding 

A  path  to  the  garden  of  his  lost  youth  9 
But  I  think  sometimes  when  the  June  stars  glisten 

That  a  rose-scent  drifts  from  far  away, 
And  I  know  when  I  lean  from  the  cliffs  and  listen 

Tliat  a  young  laugh  breaks  on  the  air  like  spray 

Ella  Wbrblbk. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
WHAT  WAKED  THE  WORLD. 

Time  fled.  The  world  moved  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  telegraph  was  beginning  to  unify  thought. 
Like  a  giant  centipede,  it  crept  over  the  land.  It  mur- 
dered sloth  and  ran  ahead  of  time.  It  stole  the  mer- 
chant's secret  and  sold  it  to  a  rival  a  thousand  leagues 
away.  It  made  principal  and  agent  one.  It  fed  brain 
with  fact,  and  gave  to  mind  the  ubiquity  of  the  Infinite. 
It  made  every  man  an  Adam,  and  marshaled  the 
world's  life  before  him. 

The  curtain  of  darkness  was  rent  in  twain,  and  beyond 
the  Mississippi  a  boundless  empire  was  revealed.  The 
Golden  Gates  were  uplifted,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Orient  beggared  by  the  facts  of  the  Occident.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  world  had  hungered  for  gold  and 
found  no  new  supply.  The  temples  and  palaces  of  India 
had  been  ravaged  by  ruthless  hands  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  civilization.  The  jewels  of  her  gods  shone  in  the 
royal  crowns  of  Europe.  Brave  men  wore  with  pride 
the  gems  that  valor  had  won  from  heathen  hands. 
The  wives,  sweethearts  and  courtesans  of  Christendom 
flaunted  upon  snowy  arm  and  billowy  bosom  the  pillage 
of  the  unbeUever. 

But,  alas  I  the  supply  was  almost  exhausted.  The 
lands  that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  ravaged,  stripped  of  the 
stores  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  had  amassed  in  the 
unknown  centuries  before  the  robber's  torch  shed  light 
upon  their  stores,  lay  barren  and  unheeded  under  the 
torrid  sunshine.  When  the  chance  for  plunder  passed 
away  the  light  of  civilization  fled.  Mexico,  Potosi 
and  Coquimbo  gave  a  steadily  decreasing  output.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  guessed  at  a  beggarly  ten 
millions  yearly  of  actual  gain  of  the  world's  lucre.  When 
Begums  and  Rajahs  became  pensioners  rather  than  vic- 
tims of  legalized  plunder — when  the  East  called  for  aid, 
instead  of  offering  an  unlimited  chance  for  looting — 
then  the  romance  of  India  was  gone,  and  it  became 
only  a  refuge  for  parsimony  and  thrift,  which  were  con- 
tent to  endure  exile,  discomfort  and  long  delay  for 
moderate  gain. 

The  wall  that  encircled  China  had  been  broken  down, 
but  only  the  paltriest  tribute  could  be  wrung  from  a 
people  whose  economies  stupefled  even  the  thriftiest  of 
Europeans,  and  demanded  for  their  expression  a  coin  a 
hundred  times  less  in  value  than  the  meanest  that  ever 
boasted  a  queen's  face. 

The  world  was  base  and  man  was  greedy.  For  a 
hundred  years  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  had 
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Steadily  diminished.  Commerce  had  increased  mean- 
while a  thousandfold.  The  accepted  basis  of  exchange 
had  grown  less  and  less  sufficient  for  the  world's  need. 
Already  the  human  mind  was  busy  devising  substi- 
tutes. Production  was  limited,  not  by  demand  or  by 
capacity  for  supply,  but  by  the  difficulty  of  transport 
and  the  paucity  of  an  indestructible  measure  of  value. 
*'Gold  I  Gold  I  Gold  I"  was  the  hopeless  cry  of  all  the 
world.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  earth  was 
virtually  exhausted  of  precious  minerals,  and  no  one 
supposed  that  the  supply  would  ever  be  materiall}'  en- 
hanced. 

So  the  world  ran  wild  when  golden  plains  and  silver 
mountains  outspread  themselves  before  its  famished 
eyes.  All  Christendom  felt  the  throb  of  an  insatiable 
greed.  The  lust  of  sudden  wealth  thrilled  peer  and 
pauper.  The  desert  that  lay  between  was  robbed  of  fear. 
The  tropic  sun  blazed  down  in  vain  upon  the  reckless  way- 
fiirers.  The  glint  of  gold  outshone  the  stars.  Distance 
could  not  dim  it.  Difficulty  could  not  quench  desire.  A 
grain  of  yellow  dust  inflamed  a  hundred  hearts.  A  single 
nugget  fired  a  thousand  souls  to  new  exertion.  Men 
who  would  have  died  clods  lived  to  be  envied  of  princes 
through  the  lust  born  of  a  gold-streaked  lump  of  snowy 
quartz  shown  .  in  a  shop  window.  Thousands  failed. 
Thousands  died.  The  highways  to  the  land  of  promise 
became  endless  chamels.  Dead  men's  bones  pointed 
the  way  to  those  who  came  after.  The  sharks  of  the 
southern  seas  grew  fttt  on  frequent  corpses.  Yet  over 
the  dead  all  the  more  greedily  pressed  the  living.  For 
every  one  that  fell  there  were  a  thousand  that  sprang 
up.  For  every  one  that  went  there  were  ten  thousand 
that  sought  to  go.  For  every  one  that  came  back  laden 
there  were  a  million  that  dreamed  that  they  might  some 
time  know  a  like  good  fortune;  and  because  of  this 
dream,  wrought  more  earnestly,  saved  more  persist- 
ently, and  so  achieved  more  richly  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  So  Science  and  Greed  stirred  the 
world  into  new  life. 

Wherever  trade  went  the  fever  flew.  Gold  flowed 
through  the  world  like  water,  in  comparison  with  the 
dearth  that  had  been.  Haifa  decade  yielded  more  than 
half  a  century  had  given  before.  "Dust"  and  "nug- 
gets" grew  familiar  to  all  eyes.  The  slang  of  the 
mining  camp  crept  into  the  world's  speech.  Palms  that 
had  only  known  shillings  were  gladdened  with  crowns. 
The  child  leaped  from  his  cradle  to  join  in  the  struggle 
for  gold.  The  peasant's  heart  grew  big  and  his  arm 
waxed  strong  as  he  saw  a  possibility  that  he  might  yet 
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be  richer  than  his  king.  Mammon  gave  his  right  hand 
to  Democracy.  The  yellow,  molten  torrent  undermined 
the  throne  and  made  the  crown  look  dim.  The  high- 
ways of  empire  were  opened  to  the  humblest  feet.  'Hie 
doors  of  kings'  palaces  were  unbarred^  and  unwashed 
feet  poured  through  the  sanctuaries  of  power.  Wooden 
shoes  gave  place  to  golden  sandals.  Miracles  were  mul- 
tiplied. Where  one  had  risen  a  step  before,  a  thousand 
were  to  reach  the  top  thereafter.  Bank  was  cheapened ; 
manhood  magnified.  Those  above  were  not  dragged 
down,  but  those  below  were  forced  upward.  The  world 
was  started  on  a  race  which  grew  more  fierce  and  head- 
long as  the  years  went  by.  The  past  was  swept  away 
as  with  a  burning  besom.  The  future  bloomed  with 
hope.    A  fiood-tide  marked  the  century's  zenith. 

In  that  same  hour  Freedom  and  Slavery  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  new  domain.  Both  were  inspired  by 
greed.  The  free  North  demanded  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  fertile  plains,  the  golden  sands  and  the  silver- 
veined  heights  should  be  held  as  an  arena  wherein 
every  man  might  struggle  with  his  fellow  for  the  prizes 
of  life  without  let  or  hindrance  from  another's  wilL 
The  South  demanded  that  the  institution  most  £Eivored 
by  the  Constitution,  and  especially  nourished  and  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  it  had  taken 
root,  should  also  be  protected  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  not  yet  organized  under  municipal  forms 
or  erected  into  self-governing  states.  They  claimed  that 
the  government  which  allowed  the  citizen  to  hold  a  cer- 
tain species  of  property  under  the  laws  of  certain  states 
of  the  Union,  was  bound  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  property  upon  its  unassigned  domain  of 
which  he  and  his  fellow  slave-owners  were  joint  pro- 
prietors in  common,  with  the  non-slaveholding  citizens 
of  the  Northern  States. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  claim  is  a  specious 
one.  Not  only  has  it  never  been  fairly  answered,  but  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  logical  refutation  if  its  premises  are 
granted.  The  argument  against  the  right  of  slavery  to 
exist,  to  be  defended  and  to  extend  itself,  was  always  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  when  it  was  based  upon  the 
written  word  of  the  Constitution.  To  hold  that  instru- 
ment sacred  above  all  things  else  and  yet  deny  the  slave- 
owner's legal  right  to  his  human  chattel  was  impossible. 
Many  a  lover  of  liberty  and  righteousness  tried  to  do  it 
and  failed.  To  doubt  the  one  was  sacrilegious.  To  ad- 
mit the  other  seemed  little  less  than  sin.  The  Consti- 
tution was  admittedly  inspired.  To  question  that  was 
treason.  A  curse  too  fearful  to  be  uttered  rested  upon 
any  one  who  should  query  its  lightest  word.  All  that 
it  contained  was  not  only  just  and  true,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  governmental  justice  and  truth  that  it  did 
not  contain,  if  not  in  the  full  ear  of  explicit  declaration  at 
least  in  the  fecund  germ  of  necessary  implication.  Tried 
by  the  declaration  on  which  it  rested,  there  could  be  no 
slave  beneath  its  aegis.  But  the  "person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,"  could  be  nothing  but  the  slave  fleeing 
fi-om  bondage  toward  the  hope  of  freedom.  Men  gravely 
argued  that  it  might  mean  apprentices.  The  quibble 
was  never  worthy  even  of  the  contempt  poured  upon  it, 
though  it  found  favor  with  minds  that  nothing  but  the 
desperation  of  dilemma  could  have  induced  to  harbor  it. 
In  very  truth  the  argument  was  all  with  the  slave- 
holder when  it  was  once  admitted  that  the  Constitution 
was  infallible.  Standing  upon  the  "  person  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  "  clause,  slavery  was  impregnable.  Bight 
or  wrong,  the  Constitution  covered  it  by  unavoidable  im- 
plication. Grounded  upon  that,  who  should  assail  it  ? 
Had  not  the  blood  of  the  fathers  sanctified  its  provi- 


sions ?  Did  not  Washington  commend  it  to  our  jealous 
care  ?  Had  not  every  patriot  whose  memory  we  cher- 
ished regarded  it  as  the  talisman  of  our  liberty — the  sa- 
cred scroll  on  which  our  destiny  depended  ? 

But  for  this  single  clause  in  the  Constitution,  slavery 
ivould  have  withered  before  the  glare  of  conscience  long 
before  even  the  time  of  which  we  write.  The  bulwark 
of  the  Constitution  was  its  moral,  as  well  as  its  legal 
cover  from  assault.  A  thousand  quirks  and  quibbles 
were  devised  to  avoid  the  potency  of  this  claim  which 
had  the  merit,  unusual  among  political  dogmas,  of  never 
being  tinctured  with  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
put  it  forward.  As  to  his  moral  right  to  buy  and  sell 
and  hold  human  beings  as  slaves,  the  Southern  man 
might  doubt — many  of  them  did.  As  to  his  legal  right 
there  was  never  any  question.  The  Northern  mind 
conceived  innumerable  pleas  against  it,  chiefly  based 
upon  a  specious  use  of  the  word  "  man, "  meaning  in  one 
part  of  the  argument  a  slave  and  in  another  premise  a 
free  man.  The  impetuous  logic  of  the  South  was  right 
when  it  termed  them  all  makeshifts  and  evasions.  If  the 
Constitution  meant  anything  it  guaranteed  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  not  only  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  but 
to  hunt  them.  K  it  gave  that  privilege  in  one  state  it 
was  a  right  of  property,  which  the  citizen  was  entitled 
to  carry  with  him  and  exercise  in  the  national  domain. 
It  was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment, because  they  were  afiected  by  human  conditions 
and  could  not  foresee  the  future.  It  followed,  however,  as 
certainly  and  indefeasibly  as  the  right  of  the  merchant 
to  ofier  his  wares,  of  the  tradesman  to  exercise  his  call- 
ing, or  of  the  farmer  to  till  the  soil — admitting  always 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  complete  compendium  of 
political  truth.  These  quibbles  served  only  as  excuses 
for  feeble  brains  and  timid  consciences.  There  were 
those  who  did  not  stop  to  speculate  on  the  absurdity  of 
picketing  state-lines  against  runaway  apprentices,  or  who 
easily  overlooked  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  him- 
self an  absconding  apprentice,  signed  the  instrument. 
There  were  others  who,  halting  between  their  reverence 
for  the  sacred  charter  and  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
needed  only  a  formal  quibble  to  satisfy  them  that  their 
convictions  of  right  did  not  contravene  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  From  first  to  last  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  Gibraltar  of  slavery,  and  the  reverence 
felt  for  that  instrument  was  the  last  stronghold,  which 
its  opponents  were  never  able  to  storm  until  its  advo- 
cates had  thrown  down  its  walls  upon  themselves. 

Their  first  step  in  this  direction  was  when  they 
sought  to  make  of  this  shield  of  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion," as  it  was  called,  a  weapon  of  offense  against 
their  aggressive  and  persistent  enemies.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  there  had  been  a  law  upon  the  statute-book 
regulating  the  recaption  of  slaves  and  their  return  to 
captivity.  Stung  by  the  defeat  which  their  candidate 
had  received  through  the  power  of  the  Anti-slavery 
idea,  however,  the  Southern  leaders  determined  to 
stamp  out  this  political  heresy  for  all  time,  by  the  asser- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle  on  which  it  rested, 
in  the  most  irritating  and  offensive  manner  that  could 
be  devised.  The  theory  on  which  was  based  what  is 
kno¥m  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  that  it  was  sound 
policy  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  that  none  could  evade 
or  deny  it,  the  constitutional  sanction  on  which  slavery 
rested  secure.  For  this  purpose  not  only  were  the  rights 
of  caption  and  removal  reasserted,  but  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  under  an  express  penalty,  to  aid 
in  such  removal.  It  was  this  pinning  upon  every 
man's  conscience  a  constitutional  duty  which  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  all  opposition  to  slavery,  that  ulti- 
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luately  wrought  its  overthrow.  The  right  to  retake 
existed;  the  power  to  summon  a  posse  wvniUatm  no 
doubt  resided  in  the  officer  of  the  court,  and  the  duty  to 
obey  rested  on  all  good  citizens  before  this  statute  was 
enacted.  But  the  old  law  had  become  almost  a  dead 
letter.  Its  machinery  was  imperfect,  since  at  that  time 
(1793)  there  was  no  tangible  hostility  to  slavery.  It 
was  merely  a  machine  for  carrying  out  an  unresisted 
and  unquestioned  provision  of  the  Constitution  at  the 
best  The  reassertion  and  elaboration  of  these  features, 
however,  coupled  with  some  others  of  peculiar  oflfen- 
siveness,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  North  as  if  shackles 
had  been  put  on  the  hands  of  its  first-bom.  For  a 
time,  the  supporters  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  were 
overwhelmed  with  discouragement.  Many  who  had 
begun  to  pay  court  to  its  adherents,  and,  for  political 
advantage  sought  to  be  numbered  with  them,  fell  away. 
Some  who  had  stood  in  the  forefront  ot  pubUc  regard 
thought  they  saw  in  this  the  end  of  a  disturbing  conflict, 
and  for  personal  advantage  favored  it  covertly  or  openly. 
Of  these,  some  were  amazed  when  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  others  made  haste  to  recant 
when  they  saw  the  tenor  of  public  feeling.  Instead  of 
being  weakened,  the  Anti-slavery  cause  was  strength- 
ened a  thousandfold.  Many  gave  up  to  the  stupe&c- 
tion  of  despair,  but  many  more  had  their  moral  re- 
Kponsibility  for  slavery  and  its  fruits  brought  home. to 
their  own  doors  so  that  they  could  not  evade  it  longer. 
Every  enforcement  of  this  law,  which  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  slave-owners,  not  only  as  a  means  for  enabling 
them  to  recover  valuable  property  but  also  of  teaching 
the  people  of  the  North  the  strength  of  their  position, 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  hostility  against  its  pro- 
visions and  awakened  a  stronger  doubt  as  to  the  in&l- 
libility  of  the  Ck)nstitution  on  which  it  rested. 

Parties  were  eaten  to  the  core  with  discontent.  This 
law  was  the  solvent  which  released  Whig  and  Demo- 
crat alike  from  the  bonds  of  party  fealty.  Webster 
was  buried  in  shame— relegated  to  that  djBath  in  Ufe 
which  is  of  all  things  most  horrible  to  a  man  who  has 
helped  to  move  theworld — pitied  and  despised  at  length 
by  those  whose  admiration  for  his  genius  had  made 
them  blind  to  his  faults.  Sumner  was  uplifted  in  glory 
from  his  bed  of  martydom  to  mark  with  the  utmost  em- 
phasis the  disapproval  of  the  great  leader's  cowardice, 
and  the  emphatic  indorsement  that  Massachusetts  would 
give  to  the  heroism  of  her  youngest  representative. 

What  had  been  before  a  mere  vague  generality  now 
assumed  a  personal  and  individual  aspect.  Men  of  con- 
science rebelled  against  what  they  before  had  only 
dimly  regarded  as  evil,  then  first  plainly  realizing  its 
true  nature  and  their  unavoidable  responsibility  for  its 
existence.  Men  of  spirit  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
law  because  of  its  oflensively  dictatorial  character.  It 
enhanced  the  horrors  of  slavery  by  cutting  off*  even  the 
little  chance  there  was  before  of  escape,  and  thus  con- 
firmed those  who  were  feebly  halting  on  the  specious 
plea  that  an  institution  that  increased  in  numbers  twice 
as  fast  as  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  surrounding  popu- 
lations would  soon  die  from  natural  causes.  These  were 
now  convinced  that  only  positive  measures  would  ever 
cure  what  they  deemed  a  wrong  against  humanity. 
Many  worthy  men,  who  had  never  violated  the  law  be- 
fore, counted  themselves  honored  ever  afterward  when 
permitted  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive. 

A  thrill  of  angry  apprehension  passed  through  the 
whole  North.  People  knew  that  a  great  crisis  was  at 
hand,  but  none  could  trace  its  outcome.  A  few 
were  confident  that  liberty  would  triumph.  Others 
counted  slavery  the  victor,  and  yet  sullenly  resisted ; 


while  still  others  thought  the  whole  matter  ended,  and 
looked  for  the  old  parties  to  muster  their  hosts  again  on 
the  old  familiar  grounds  that  had  been  fought  over 
quadrennially  for  threescore  years  or  so — the  means  of 
raising  revenue,  the  appropriation  of  the  public  domain, 
and  other  questions  of  method  in  administration  only. 

Instead  of  this  chaos  ensued.  Before  the  sentiment 
produced  by  this  measure  had  time  to  crystallize  into 
organic  form  a  Presidential  election  came.  Party  bonds 
were  dissolved.  The  Democracy,  by  reason  of  its 
close  alliance  in  doctrine  with  the  pro-slavery  fiustion, 
suffered  less  than  the  opponent  at  whose  hands  it 
had  suffered  defeat  four  years  previously.  Yet  it  had 
many  defections,  and,  in  almost  every  state,  those  who 
left  its  ranks  were  men  of  remarkable  strength  and 
character.  It  is  easy  enough  for  even  a  weak  man  to 
be  left  by  his  party,  but  it  takes  a  strong  man  to  be 
able  to  break  away  fh>m  life-long  associations  on  a  ques- 
tion of  principle  that  does  not  even  promise  success. 

The  Whig  party  crumbled  like  shattered  clay.  Claim- 
ing liberal  principles  and  covertly  seeking  the  aid  of  the 
Abolitionists,  whom  they  sought  to  hold  to  their  support 
upon  the  plea  that  only  through  their  success  was  there 
any  hope  of  ultimate  triumph,  the  leaders  had  shown 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  read  the  temper  of  the 
times  and,  as  a  rule,  too  cowardly  to  defend  the  views 
they  secretly  professed  to  fistvor.  To  avoid  giving  offense 
to  the  South,  they  trifled  with  the  convictions  of  the 
better  element  of  their  party  at  the  North,  and  found 
at  length  that  its  intelligence,  conscience  and  courage 
had  renounced  allegiance  to  a  party  of  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy. 

But  as  yet  it  did  not  appear  what  would  be  the  result. 
The  doom  of  the  Whig  party  was  sealed.  Insurrection 
against  the  folly  and  recreancy  of  its  leaders  had  made 
any  further  success  under*  its  banners  impossible.  Its 
two  greatest  names  had  been  smitten  with  the  madness 
that  destroys.  Drunk  with  envy  of  each  other,  mad 
with  the  lust  of  power  and  filled  with  disappointed 
ambition,  they  had  forgotten  all  but  themselves.  For 
thirty  years  they  had  been  the  rival  leaders  of  their 
party.  The  voice  of  adulation  had  become  as  the  breath 
of  life  in  their  nostrils.  They  had  forgotten  that  the 
worship  of  admiring  followers  was  a  poor  test  of  truth. 
They  had  so  long  been  hailed  as  gods  that,  like  drunken 
Alexander,  they  had  come  to  believe  in  their  own 
divinity.  The  party  whom  they  once  served  had,  in 
their  minds,  degenerated  into  a  mere  personal  following. 
Its  declaration  of  principles  was  to  them  only  a  formu- 
lation of  the  ideas  of  which  they  were  the  incarnation. 
They  no  longer  remembered  that  they  had  grown  to 
greatness  by  faithfully  serving  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented. They  both  ignored  the  &ct  that  it  was  not 
Clay  nor  Webster  that  the  people  had  followed,  but 
the  ideas  that  each  had  wrought  into  the  fibre  of  his 
life.  They  made  the  mistake,  &tal  to  party  leaders  in  a 
republic,  of  first  placing  the  party  above  the  nation  and 
then  themselves  above  the  party.  The  people,  through 
whose  choice  they  had  been  called  to  the  foremost  places 
in  the  councils,  had  shrunk  to  nothingness  in  their 
eyes,  which  beheld  only  the  greatness  at  which  they 
had  themselves  arrived. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Whig  leaders  who  stood 
next  to  the  highest  in  rank  were  among  the  malcontents. 
Some  of  them  for  many  years  had  held  their  allegiance 
but  lightly.  Others  had  marked  the  tendency  of  public 
sentiment,  and  not  only  put  themselves  in  harmony  with 
it,  but  while  yet  recognized  as  Whigs,  had  become  really 
the  leaders  of  a  movement  which  could  no  longer  be  re- 
conciled with  the  policy  of  the  old  party  as  dictated  by 
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ite  acknowledged  leaders.  Then,  as  in  all  such  crises, 
the  claim  was  strenuously  made  that  this  was  not  a 
party  question.  However  vital  it  might  become  in  the 
opinion  of  the  voter,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  not,  could 
not  properly,  and  never  must  be  allowed  to  become  a 
party  question.  It  was  a  moral  question,  a  social  ques- 
tion, a  religious  problem ;  but  a  political  question — an 
idea  upon  which  parties  should  divide — it  could  not  be. 
It  lacked  all  the  elements  of  tiie  regular  stock-in-trade 
political  issue.  There  was  no  element  of  taxation  or  ad- 
ministration in  it.  Its  decision  did  not  involve  any 
change  of  governmental  form,  internal  economy,  or 
foreign  relation.  It  was  merely  a  great  moral  idea,  affect- 
ing directly  the  people  of  those  states  in  which  slavery 
existed,  and  only  by  the  remotest  indirection  those  who 
gave  it  aid  and  comfort  through  the  '^held  to  service 
or  labor  "  clause  of  the  Constitution.  However  wrong- 
ful it  might  be,  parties  could  not  legally  interfere  with 
it.  Whigs  might  bewail  its  unrighteousness ;  Demo- 
crats might  mourn  its  iniquities  ;  all  alike  must  regret 
its  abuses ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Moral  in- 
fluences might  be  exerted.  Perhaps,  indirectly,  legisla- 
tion might  do  something  to  prevent  its  spread  and 
growth ;  but  beyond  this  no  political  party  would  ever 
dare  to  go.  Beyond  this  line  was  only  a  violated  (Con- 
stitution, a  broken  pledge,  a  divided  people.  What 
politician  scheming  for  place  and  preferment  could 
dream  that  a  people's  conscience  would  ever  drive  them 
so  far  ?  Who  would  imagine  that  the  pangs  of  remorse 
for  an  evil  done  by  the  fathers,  would  ever  induce  the 
children  to  violate  a  compact  solemnly  made  binding 
upon  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  honor  and  glory  for- 
ever, simply  from  a  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  such 
agreement  was  unjust,  unholy,  oppressive  and  therefore 
void  ? 

Already  Seward  and  Wade  and  Giddmgs  and  Chase, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  coming  men  of  both  great 
parties,  had  declared  this  issue  to  be  paramount,  and 
their  constituencies  had  not  only  approved  their  course, 
but  unmistakably  indicated  a  willingness  to  follow  them 
beyond  party  lines.  Very  few  of  them  had,  however, 
ostensibly  severed  their  relations  with  existing  parties. 
The  people  clamored  for  leaders,  for  organization, 
for  progress.  The  politicians  paltered  and  schemed; 
sought  for  substitutes  and  preferred  excuses.  Parties 
sprang  up  Uke  mushrooms.  A  thousand  visionary 
projects  were  broached.  Secret  political  organizations 
that  grew  up  among  the  people,  none  knew  how, 
confounded  the  estimates  of  the  demagogue.  The  pro- 
fessional politician  was  at  sea  in  all  his  calculations. 
Ko  man  knew  how  his  neighbor  stood  on  any  political 
question.  Blind  leaders  thought  they  led  blind  fol- 
lowers, but  found  themselves  deserted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Chaos  reigned  in  politics.  Each  one  was 
seeking  for  a  new  and  sure  way  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  recreancy  of  some  of  the  old  leaders  produced  sus- 
picion of  almost  all. 

The  blame  which  attached  to-  the  Whig  chiefs  ex- 
tended also  to  the  recognized  leaders  of  what  had  been 
known  as  the  Liberty,  or  Free-Soil  party.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  it  resulted  in  an 
immense  increase  of  the  vote  previously  polled  by  that 
party,  was  by  no  means  regarded  with  approval  by 
its  rank  and  file.  They  were  earnest  men,  who  had 
been  tried  as  by  fire,  and  they  had  no  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  candidate's  weakly-worded  professions. 
They  regarded  it  very  generally  as  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  between  the  leading  members  of  the 
Free-Soil  Convention  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of   their  lending  the  party  name    and 


strength  to  aid  his  plan  of  personal  revenge,  he  formally 
consented  to  carry  out  their  principles  in  the  unex- 
pected contingency  of  his  election.  It  was  freely  charged 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Free-Soil  party  had  made  this 
bargain  with  a  defeated  Democratic  aspirant  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Whigs.  The  result  of  the  election  and  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  the  party  and  its  tenets  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  soon  as  it  had  served  his  individual 
purpose,  gave  color  to  this  charge.  By  reason  of  this, 
the  Free-Soil  party  was  tainted  even  in  the  hour  of  its 
apparent  success  with  the  seemingly  well-grounded 
charge  of  being  a  party  not  of  principles,  but  designed 
only  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  votes  in  the  interest  of 
certain  leaders.  To  the  men  who  composed  this  party 
no  charge  could  be  more  galUng.  They  despised  chi- 
canery. Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  believed  at  all  in 
political  management,  as  it  is  called.  They  were  brave, 
honest  men,  who  feared  God,  loved  Uberty  and  hated 
wrong.  To  ally  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  great 
parties  who  had  paltered,  Ued  and  finally  betrayed 
the  great  principle  which  overshadowed  all  others, 
was,  in  their  view,  the  blackest  treason.  The  party 
had  thitherto  been  distinguished  from  all  others  in 
that  it  did  not  seek  for  power,  was  wedded  to  the  for- 
tunes of  no  man  or  set  of  men,  but  was  simply  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  a  national  evil.  Those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  its  councils  were  the  martyrs  of 
its  cause.  Steadfastness  in  the  midst  of  persecution, 
hope  in  the  midst  of  discouragement,  and  a  willingness 
to  serve  "  without  favor,  reward  or  the  hope  of  reward," 
had  been  the  qualifications  of  its  standard-bearers. 

For  the  first  time,  in  1848,  these  simple,  earnest,  sin- 
gle-hearted men  were  subjected  to  the  artful  wiles  of 
ambitious,  self-seeking,  political  tricksters,  with  the 
president  of  the  convention  at  their  head.  The  brilliant 
scheme,  like  many  another  whicn  he  Uved  to  evolve  for 
his  own  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  while  promising 
well  for  immediate  success,  resulted  in  ultimate  disaster, 
by  producing  almost  universal  distrust  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  the  promoters  of  this  act  of  bailer  and  sale. 
The  schemer  had  secured  for  himself  the  Senatorship 
at  which  he  was  then  aiming,  and  to  obtain  it  liad 
renewed  again  his  allegiance  to  the  Democracy.  He  had, 
indeed,  opposed  the  measure  which  had  now  become  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  advocates  of  personal  liberty 
for  the  slave,  but  he  was  still  regarded  by  the  mass  of 
the  Democratic  party  with  Insuperable  distrust.  The 
suspicion  which  attached  to  him  extended  to  many  of 
his  former  associates  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  even 
to  the  name  which  had  been  adopted  by  them.  It  is 
rare  that  such  swift  and  universal  execration  follows 
on  the  breach  of  an  implied  trust.  If  all  that  was  done 
then  had  been  bonajide,  the  party,  in  1852,  would  have 
been  tenfold  a«  strong  as  was  indicated  by  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Pittsburg,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  **Free  Democracy,"  sought  to  rally  its  scattered 
voters  back  to  the  support  of  '*  equal  liberty  for  all  men" 
as  the  cardinal  principle  of  political  life.  Its  votes  on 
the  day  of  election  were  only  one-half  as  many  as  four 
years  previous,  but  its  power  was  many  times  greater. 
It  had  purged  itself  of  the  taint  of  fraud,  and  was  ready 
to  enter  with  clean  hands  into  the  climacteric  struggle 
that  was  rapidly  drawing  near. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seven-times-heated  fVimace  of 
popular  thought  Martin  Kortright  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  manhood  at  the  academy  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Rockboro.  There  Jared  Clarkson's  open  door 
Invited  the  oppressed  to  share  a  welcome  that  took  no 
note  of  color  or  condition,  but  evidenced  forever  the 
sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
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equality  of  right  for  all.  The  eloquence  of  his  words 
was  excelled  by  the  eloquence  of  his  example.  Sken- 
doah  felt  the  new  life  that  came  with  western  gold,  and 
hammers  rung  and  forges  glowed  amid  the  roar  of  its 
prisoned  waterfkll.  The  trustee  of  the  young  partners 
had  already  become  a  magnate  in  the  surrounding 
region.  Hilda  was  exiled  to  a  New  England  seminary, 
whose  cautious  principal  disapproved  all  agitation  of  the 
question  that,  despite  objection  and  protest  from  the 
best  and  wisest,  was  swiftly  coming  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all.  There  were  those  who  uncharitably 
hinted  that  the  good  lady  ^s  dread  of  all  discussion  touch- 
ing slavery  was  stimulated  by  the  lusty  term-bills  of 
her  Southern  patrons.  Sturmhold^s  master  went  and 
came  seemingly  undisturbed  by  the  conflict  which  he 
watched  with  a  quiet,  puzzled  interest.  Among  the 
people  who  lived  near,  he  was  regarded  with  less  of  aver- 


sion and  distrust  than  when  he  was  considered  as  in 
some  sort  a  legitimate  successor  of  the  Patroon— a 
nabob  who  dwelt  in  their  midst  and  fed  upon  their  life. 
His  intimate  connection  with  Kortright  had  brought 
him  nearer  to  his  neighbors,  and  the  young  people  of 
Paradise  Bay  and  the  Castle  of  Folly,  as  it  was  some- 
times called  in  jest,  upon  the  hillside,  were  already 
looked  upon  as  lovers,  of  whom  all  wished  onV  good. 
A  sad-fiiced  woman,  whose  hair  was  blanched  to  a  soft 
and  piteous  white,  sat  at  the  board  and  wandered  about 
the  rooms  of  the  great  mansion,  waiting  patiently  for 
the  light  that  came  only  with  the  recurring  vacations  of 
the  distant  seminary.  The  master  went  sailing  but 
little  of  late  in  his  yacht,  which  only  left  her  moorings 
now  and  then  in  charge  of  the  fkithful  Jason.  So  the 
years  went  by  and  the  world's  life  tied  fitster  than  the 
years. 

[to  bi  continctbd.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  most  natural  sequel  to  a  mutual  understanding, 
such  as  this  between  the  two  lovers,  would  be  that  they 
should  get  married  with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  happened.  The  legacy 
having  been  handed  back  at  Marion's  instance  and  with 
Philip's  consent,  Marion  would  hardly  be  justified  in 
opposing  any  unreasonable  delay  to  the  personal  claims 
of  so  obedient  a  lover.  It  is  not  every  man,  however 
much  in  love  he  may  be,  who  will  surrender  twenty 
thousand  pounds  without  a  murmur.  But  Philip,  in 
the  first  place,  was  not  of  a  specially  avaricious  disposi- 
tion ;  and  the  unexpected  success  of  his  poem  had  im- 
pressed him  with  a  belief  in  the  pecuniary  possibilities 
of  a  literary  career,  such  as  rendered  him  comparatively 
indifferent  to  extraneous  resources.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  insight  to  discern  that  the  fundamental 
motive  of  Marion's  action  had  not  transpired  in  her  ar- 
guments. What  really  moved  her  was  some  lurking 
tinge  of  Jealousy  with  regard  to  the  past  relations  be- 
tween himself  and  Perdita.  What  basis  there  may  have 
been  for  such  jealousy,  if  there  were  any  basis  for  it, 
Philip  may  have  known  ;  but  he  had  always  avoided  any 
reference  to  it,  and  he  probably  did  not  care  to  risk  the 
opening  of  the  subject  which  would  be  likely  to  follow 
Marion's  enforced  acceptance  of  the  legacy.  Marion 
would  never  be  happy  under  the  persuasion  that  she 
was  in  possession  of  money  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  should  have  gone  to  Perdita.  Philip,  there- 
fore, capitulated  with  less  parley  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  attempted. 

They  were  married  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  went  to  spend  their  honeymoon  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  the  chief  goal  of  their  pilgrimage  being  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  where  Marion  saw  her  father's  grave. 
There  was  no  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  it  was  a  period  of  serene  and  profound  happiness 
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on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  at  more  length. 
But  happiness  lias  few  events,  nor  any  apparent  move- 
ment ;  it  is  like  a  chapter  from  eternity,  which  is  the  in- 
finite development  of  the  present  moment.  Time  loses 
its  semblance  of  reality,  and  the  discovery  that  it  does, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  pass,  comes  as  a  surprise.  The 
time  arrived  wlien  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^ancaster  were  con- 
strained to  set  their  faces  homeward  :  but  they  did  so 
with  unshadowed  hearts.  Life  had  begun  for  them  with 
the  sweetest  auspices,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  it  would  not  proceed  to  still  brighter  issues. 
The  home  of  the  newly-wedded  couple  was  to  be,  for 
the  present,  in  the  old  house  in  Hammersmith,  wliich, 
with  some  alterations  in  the  way  of  furniture,  would  be 
commodious  enough,  and  which  was  endeared  by  asso- 
ciation to  Marion  and  her  mother,  and  to  Philip  also,  as 
being  the  place  where  he  had  first  met  his  bride.  It  was 
now  the  "  little  season  "  in  London  ;  Parliament  was  to 
sit  early,  and  the  town  was  rapidly  filling  up.  The  ex- 
citement of  war  being  over,  every  one  was  set  upon  get- 
ting the  largest  possible  amount  of  excitement  out  of 
society,  and  the  next  few  months  promised  to  be  bril- 
liant ones.  Among  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day, 
no  man's  reputation  stood  higher  at  this  moment  than 
that  of  Philip  Lancaster.  He  was  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  professed  to  find  in  him  quali- 
ties quite  equal  to  those  of  the  latter  poets.  It  was  ru- 
mored, also,  that  his  personal  advantages  were  on  a  par 
with  his  mental  ones ;  that  he  had  married  a  great 
heiress  ;  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  an  earl ;  that 
his  past  career  had  been  distinguished  by  many  ronmntic 
and  mysterious  episodes,  involving  the  reputation  of 
more  than  a  few  personages  of  rank  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent ;  together  with  a  score  of  other  re- 
ports, true,  half  true  and  untnie,  such  as  invariably 
herald  the  appearance  in  a  prominent  position  of  any 
one  whom  nobodv  ever  heard  of  before. 
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It  was  the  custom  at  this  period  for  men  and  women 
who  happened  to  have  achieved  distinction  either  by 
their  brains  or  by  some  equally  uncommon  means,  to  be 
invited  to  social  entertainments  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Flanders.  To  be  seen  there  conferred  the  insignia  of  a 
kind  of  nobility  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  peer- 
age, but  which  was,  perhaps,  scarcelyHhe  less  valued  by 
the  recipients  of  it.  Accordingly  it  was  not  without 
satis&ction  that  Philip,  a  few  days  after  his  return  to 
Hammersmith,  received  a  communication  from  her  lady* 
ship,  conveying  her  compliments,  and  an  urgent  desire 
to  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  the  author  of  "  Iduna'^ 
at  her  abode  on  the  following  Wednesday  evening,  at 
seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  included  in  the  in- 
vitation (not  an  invariable  corollary  in  similar  cases) ; 
and,  indeed,  her  ladyship's  carriage  had  left  cards  the 
day  before  Philip's  return  from  abroad,  as  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  testified. 

Of  course,  they  could  have  no  hesitation  in  availing 
themselves  of  this  first  social  recognition,  in  the  capital 
of  the  world,  of  Philip's  genius  ;  and  Marion  prepared 
herself  for  the  occasion  with  a  sentiment  of  wifely  pride, 
at  the  thought  that  the  world  should  so  soon  confirm 
that  opinion  of  her  husband,  which  she  herself  had 
more  or  less  avowedly  entertained  ever  since  the  first 
moment  she  beheld  him.  The  young  people  attired 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  would  excite  less  remark 
in  the  present  day  than  it  might  have  done  ten  or  twenty 
3'ears  ago,  but  which,  at  all  events,  at  the  period  we 
write  of,  was  altogether  in  the  mode.  Shortly  before 
the  carriage  was  announced,  Marion,  being  ready,  went 
down  stairs,  and  saw  lying  on  the  hall  table  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  Lancaster,  Esquire,  in  Mr.  Fillmore's 
handwriting.  Now  Marion  had  a  day  or  two  before 
written  to  Fillmore,  inquiring  whether  there  were  any 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  her  rejection  of 
the  legacy ;  and  she  took  it  for  granted  thaj  this  letter, 
although  addressed  to  her  husband,  was  the  answer  to 
her  question.  She  and  Philip  had  not  as  yet  had  occa- 
sion to  come  to  any  understanding  as  to  their  liberty  to 
open  each  other's  letters ;  and,  though  Marion  would 
probably,  in  an  ordinary  case,  have  let  the  letter  alone, 
in  this  instance  she  had  no  hesitation  in  appropriating  it. 
But  at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Lockhart  came  into  the  hall 
and  detected  something  about  Marion's  dress  that  needed 
readjustment.  Marion  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket  and 
forgot  all  about  it. 

They  arrived  safely  at  their  destination,  and  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  their  hostess,  an  immensely 
tall  old  lady,  with  a  turban,  overhanging  eyebrows  and 
a  prominent  chin.  She  was  of  noble  descent,  and  was 
now  recognized  as  among  the  most  eminent  encouragers 
of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  ;  but  there  were  terri- 
ble stories  told  about  her  youth,  when  she  was  said  to 
liave  traveled  in  Europe  in  male  attire,  to  have  fought 
a  duel  and  killed  her  man,  and  to  have  lived  several 
years  in  some  part  of  Asia  under  circumstances  known 
only  to  herself.  At  this  stage  of  her  career,  however, 
she  was  a  great  card-player,  sternly  religious  in  the  way 
of  forms  and  etiquette,  and  reputed  to  have  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  sharpest  tongues  in  London.  To  Philip  she 
contented  herself  with  saying :  '*  Young  gentleman,  I 
used  to  know  your  grand-uncle.  He  was  not  so  hand- 
some a  man  as  you.  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,  sir,  to  be 
handsome  and  to  write  poetry.  People  who  see  you  will 
expect  your  poetry  to  be  as  well  as  you  are,  and,  if  they 
find  it  is  not,  they  '11  call  you  both  humbugs.  T  haven't 
read  your  poem,  Mr.  I^ancaster,  but  now  that  I  have 
seen  you  I  mean  to,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  just  what 
I  think  of  it  I    Mrs.  Lancaster,  I  like  you  Wtter  than 


your  husband ;  he 's  not  good  enough  for  you,  though 
he  '11  try  and  make  you  believe  the  contrary.  Never  let 
him  print  anything  that  you  don't  like— ^Ise  he  '11  make 
a  failure.  There — run  along  now  and  enjoy  yourselves, 
and  you  may  come  here  again  as  often  as  you  like." 

The  rooms  were  full  of  people,  many  of  whom  one 
would  be  glad  enough  to  see  now-a-days,  after  seventy 
years'  vicarious  acquaintance  with  them,  through  books 
and  tradition.  There  is  no  need  of  naming  them  here, 
nor  were  their  appearance  and  casual  conversation  (tem- 
porary costumes  and  customs  aside)  any  more  remark- 
able than  would  be  the  case  in  a  similar  gathering  in 
the  London  of  our  times.  Philip,  indeed,  was  qmte  as 
well  worth  noticing  as  any  other  person  there  ;  and  he 
certainly  was  noticed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  deserts. 
There  were  murmurs  on  every  side  of  "  That 's  he  I" — 
"  Which  ?" — "There — tall,  short  curling  hair  and  white 
forehead. " — "  What  splendid  eyes !" — "  Oh,  did  he  write 
'Iduna'?" — ''Yes,  madam:  looks  like  his  own  hero, 
doesn't  he  ?"— "  Is  he  married  ?"— "  No."—"  Yes,  I  as- 
sure you :  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  a  beauty." 
— "  Is  she  like '  Iduna '  ?"— "  She 's  sixty  and  a  ftight !" 
— "Have  you  read  the  poem?" — "Yes — very  pretty  : 
vastly  entertaining,  indeed." — "Here  he  comes  I" — 
"Oh,  pray  introduce  me  I"  Amidst  such  comments 
and  exclamations  the  poet  of  the  hour  found  himself 
adrift,  with  a  tolerably  calm  and  impassive  exterior, 
and  within,  a  voice,  half  sad,  half  comical,  repeating 
"This  is  famel" 

Meanwhile,  Marion  had  been  deployed  in  another  di- 
rection, her  heart  and  thoughts  remaining  with  Philip ; 
and  in  this  condition  she  was  able  to  pay  but  imperfect 
attention  to  the  curly-haired  and  bright-eyed  little  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  been  presented  to  her,  and  whose 
name  she  had  not  caught.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  Irish 
brogue,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  vivacious  sentimen- 
tality in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  which  had  a  tendency, 
moreover,  to  become  inconveniently  high-flown  and 
■figurative.  At  length,  to  be  rid  of  him,  she  got  him  to 
conduct  her  to  a  chair,  and  then  sent  him  ofl"  to  fetch 
her  a  glass  of  water.  "  Who's  that  girl  Tom  was  talk- 
ing to  just  now  ?"  said  one  man  to  another,  as  she  sat 
alone.  "  Don't  know  :  nice  fresh  young  creature  ;  oh, 
let  Tom  alone  for  being  first  in  the  field  with  whatever 's 
going :  and  in  a  week  he  '11  have  put  her  in  the  Irish 
melodies,  and  then-  the  next  man  may  take  what  is 
left  I"  This  dialogue  was  so  little  to  Marion's  taste  that 
she  rose  ft^om  her  seat  and  established  herself  under  the 
wing  of  an  elderly  dowager  with  whom  she  happened  to 
have  some  acquaintance ;  and  there,  putting  her  hand 
in  her  pocket  to  find  her  smelling-salts,  she  felt  the  letter 
that  she  had  forgotten :  whereupon  she  drew  it  forth 
and  opened  it,  and  was  actually  absorbed  in  its  contents 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  author  of  "  Lallah  Rookh  " 
was  searching  for  her  everywhere  with  a  glass  of  water 
in  his  hand. 

The  letter  was  not  long,  but  Marion  found  it  unex- 
pectedly interesting,  insomuch  that  she  read  it  over 
three  or  four  times,  with  a  constantly  expanding  sense 
of  its  importance.  It  was  not  the  answer  to  her  own  let- 
ter, nor  had  it  any  reference  to  that ;  it  was  addressed 
to  Philip  throughout,  and  treated  of  business  which  was 
as  new  as  it  was  surprising.  After  having  considered 
the  written  words  from  every  point  of  view,  Marion  sat 
with  the  letter  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  gazing  at  nothing, 
in  a  state  of  mingled  bewilderment  and  distress.  She 
had  contended  against  destiny,  and  had  seemed  at  first 
to  win  ;  but  now  her  flank  was  turned,  and  the  day  was 
against  her. 

Through  the  midst  of  her  perplexity  she  presently  be- 
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came  aware  of  a  dapper  little  "^gure  standing  before  her 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  its  /*and :  she  gazed  at  him 
uncomprehendingly.  Just  then,  however,  another  face, 
wtiich  she  immediately  recognized,  appeared  amidst  the 
crowd,  and  not  only  restored  her  self-possession,  but  set 
all  her  faculties  on  edge.  She  rose  quickly,  and  eluding 
the  astonished  water-carrier,  she  reached  Fillmore^s 
^ide  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

**  Mr.  Fillmore,  will  you  please  give  me  your  arm  ?  I 
have  read  your  letter.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.  Take  me 
somewhere  where  we  can  be  uninterrupted  for  a  few  min- 
utes." Fillmore  complied  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions, and  without  showing  any  particular  symptoms  of 
Hurprise. 

Philip,  the  lion  of  the  evening,  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, getting  on  very  agreeably.  After  running  the 
gauntlet  of  numerous  promiscuous  admirers,  who  be- 
sought him  to  tell  them  whether  Iduna  was  drowned, 
whether  the  sea-god  were  real  or  only  a  fancy  of  hers, 
whether  she  married  her  mortal  lover,  and  whether  the 
latter  managed  to  get  safe  off  on  the  wreck  of  the  castle, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect — after  he  had  been 
parrying  such  inquiries  as  these,  with  what  ingenuity 
and  good  humor  he  might,  for  some  time,  he  happened 
to  raise  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  eyes  of  Ferdita  directed 
upon  him  from  a  little  distance,  with  a  beckoning  ex- 
pression. In  a  few  minutes  he  succeeded  in  placing 
himself,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  relief,  by  her  side. 
And  indeed  he  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
position.  If  there  were,  in  that  assembly,  any  woman 
more  classically  handsome  than  Ferdita,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  could  compare  with  her  in  brilliance 
and  subtle  attractiveness ;  nor  any  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  say  what  a  man  would  like  to  hear ;  nor  any 
who,  in  the  present  instance,  was  better  disposed  to 
say  it.  She  touched  his  shoulder  lightly  with  her  hand 
as  he  sat  down,  with  an  air  and  smile  as  if  she  were 
conferring  upon  him  a  well-earned  knighthood. 

"This  is  the  hardest  part,  you  know,"  she  said* 
"  Men  who  do  great  things  are  always  beset  by  little 
people,  with  their  discordant  little  adulations.  It  is  like 
what  you  see  on  the  stage  ;  when  Kean  or  Kemble  has 
given  a  great  passage,  and  your  ears  are  ringing  with  it, 
there  comes  a  fiat  racket  of  hand-clapping.  That  is 
the  world's  applause  1" 

'*We  must  take  the  deed  for  the  will,"  said  Fhilip 
laughing,  "  and  be  glad  to  get  it." 

**  And  so  you  wish  me  to  believe,"  pursued  Ferdita, 
''  that  love  is  a  vision  that  cannot  be  realized  in  this 
world  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  that  I  mean  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  and 
I  don't  want  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  my  own 
poetical  morals.  But  love  is  like  life,  perhaps,  never  to 
be  found  by  any  dissection  of  mortal  hearts  or  brains. 
It  is  above  what  can  be  seen  or  touched,  though  that 
may  embody  it.  You  see  I  am  as  great  a  fool  as  any  of 
my  readers.  I  don't  know,  any  more  than  the  young 
lady  I  just  was  talking  with,  whether  Iduna  was  drowned 
or  married.     But  neither  do  I  care." 

'*  There  is  more  than  one  man  in  every  real  poet," 
remarked  Ferdita,  looking  at  him  intently  for  a  moment, 
and  then  looking  down ;  "  and^the  one  who  appears  in 
the  fiesh  is  not  always,  I  suspect,  the  one  best  worth 
having.  And  yet  he  may  be  worth  breaking  one's  heart 
for.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

''I  don't  remember  having  made  any  experiments," 
said  Fhilip,  rather  awkwardly. 

*'  Well,  it  is  hardly  worth  remembering,"  she  rejoined 
with  one  of  her  ambiguous  smiles.  "  If  we  remembered 
evei-ything  we  should  never  do  anything,  probably  ;  and 


that  may  be  one  reason  why  women  do  so  little.  And 
so  you  are  married,  Fhilip  ?'' 

*' Yes,"  he  said,  a  little  reluctant  to  follow  up  this 
turn  of  the  conversation. 

"  What  a  delightful  thing  a  true  marriage  must  be," 
she  went  on ;  **  especially  when  a  poet  is  the  bridegroom. 
For  he  must  know,  better  than  any  other  man,  what 
woman  to  choose.  You  have  seen  the  world,  my  friend, 
and  studied  the  human  heart ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  having  found  the  woman  best  suited  to  make  you 
happy." 

"  I  'm  not  so  difficult  as  you  seem  to  think,"  returned 
Fhilip ;  *'  but  if  I  were  ten  time«  more  so  than  I  am,  I 
should  be  more  than  content." 

''I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Ferdita,  smiling  again ; 
'*  if  all  men  were  as  fortunate  as  you,  num  amij  the  world 
would  be  the  happier.  Marion  is  a  poet's  wife.  She 
comprehends  you.  She  reverences  your  genius  even  more 
than  you  do,  and  she  will  do  more  than  your  genius  to 
make  you  illustrious.  She  has  the  simplicity  and  the 
unsuspiciousness  that  one  finds  only  in  the  highest  na- 
tures ;  she  will  never  harass  you  with  foolish  doubts  and 
questions :  she  will  never  do  anything  whimsical  or  arbi- 
trary: she  will  never  make  you  appear  absurd.  She 
makes  me  wish  that  I  were  like  her." 

Ferdita  uttered  the  last  sentences  in  a  low  and  serious 
tone.  She  was  looking  her  loveliest ;  fit  to  be  the  con- 
sort of  a  king  or  the  heroine  of  an  epic.  She  was  warm, 
exquisite,  tinted  like  a  fiower  and  sparkling  like  the  gems 
upon  her  bosom  ;  she  had  all  the  grace  of  a  woman,  and 
more  than  a  woman's  substance  and  individuality,  and 
she  was  teUing  Fhilip  that  she  wished  she  were  Uke  his 
wife  I  Philip,  though  not  exactly  destitute  of  vanity  or 
of  Uability  to  infatuation,  was  not  readily  to  be  deceived. 
He  was  quite  able  to  believe  that  Ferdita  might  be 
making  game  of  him.  And  yet,  hearing  the  tones  of 
her  voice  and  looking  in  her  face,  he  did  not  believe  it. 
Her  words,* indeed,  could  be  taken  with  more  than  one 
signification ;  but  there  must  be  genuineness  in  them 
somewhere.  She  wished  that  she  were  hke  Philip's  wife. 
Did  that  mean  that  she  really  considered  Marion's  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  person  were  more  desirable  than  her 
own  ?  Or  did  she  mean  that  there  was  some  cause,  im- 
avowed  but  not  imimaginable,  why  she  should  desire 
them  more  ?  Some  cause  not  unimaginable  :  what  ? 
She  had  just  expressed  her  conviction,  in  tones  unusually 
earnest  for  an  assemblage  like  Lady  Flanders',  tliat 
Marlon's  quaUties  were  such  as  must  command  Philip's 
love.  What  then  was  the  significance  of  her  wishing 
they  might  be  hers  ?  It  was  plain  enough ;  indeed  it 
was  its  very  plainness  that  was  the  strongest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Philip's  so  understanding  it.  And  yet, 
thorough  as  was  his  love  for  Marion,  he  recognized  too 
clearly  the  wonderful  charms  and  fascinations  of  Fer- 
dita to  believe  that  she  could  compare  herself  with  his 
wife  to  her  own  disadvantage.  No  :  what  she  had  said 
was,  at  least,  an  implicit  censure  of  his  blindness  in 
having  preferred  Marion  or  any  other  woman  to  Ferdita 
herself. 

It  is  to  Philip's  credit  tliat  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
appear  in  the  least  conscious  of  the  unavoidable  infer- 
ence in  the  matter;  but  only  laughed,  and  said  that 
he  liad  no  doubt  any  one  would  like  his  wife  better 
than  his  poetry,  if  they  could  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity. And  before  anything  else  could  be  said,  who 
should  appear  before  them  but  Marion  herself,  leaning 
on  Merton  Fillmore's  arm,  looking  very  pale,  and  with 
a  peculiar  satirical  touch  to  her  expression  which  Fhilip 
had  not  seen  there  since  the  early  days  ol  his  acquaintr 
ance  with  her,  and  which  made  him  a  little  une4V«y.   As 
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for  Fillmore,  his  demeanor  was,  as  usual,  admirably 
composed ;  but  Philip  fancied  that  there  was  something 
in  the  glance  he  bestowed  upon  him  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Can  a  honeymoon  be  eclipsed  ?" 

^«Grood  evening,  Madame  Desmoines,"  said  Marion, 
lightly ;  "  I  hope  I  see  you -well  in  health  ?  Do  you  like 
my  husband?" 

'*  His  poetry  has  made  me  rather  disappointed  with 
himself;  but  he  is  all  the  better  for  having  such  a  wife," 
returned  the  Marquise,  with  engaging  courtesy. 

"  I  am  only  afraid  of  his  being  too  fortunate  .  .  . 
in  some  things  I"  Marion  said  laughingly ;  ''so,  to 
make  the  balance  even,  I  am  going  to  inflict  on 
him  the  misfortune  of  taking  me  home.  That  is,  if  he 
will." 

'^  That  misfortune  is  the  best  of  all  his  fortunes  this 


evening,"  was  Perdita's  reply  ;  ''and  I  am  enough  his 
friend  to  be  glad  of  it." 

While  these  courtesies  were  passing  between  the 
ladies,  Philip,  who  perceived  that  something  serious 
was  the  matter,  had  risen  and  placed  himself  by  Ma- 
rion's side,  and  they  now  moved  away  together,  while 
Fillmore  appropriated  Philip's  vacated  chair.  When 
the  young  poet  and  his  wife  went  to  make  their  adieux 
to  lidy  Flanders,  her  ladyship  said  to  Marion,  "  I  saw 
your  husband  flirting  with  that  little  Marquise.  Don't 
you  let  him  do  it  I  She 's  the  most  dangerous  woman  in 
this  room,  and  the  only  one  who  is  cleverer  than  I  anu 
But  I  'm  clever  enough  to  see  through  her,  and  I  hope 
you  are!" 

And  with  this  benediction  the  young  couple  set  out 
homewards. 

[to   BE  COMTIMUBD.] 


THE  KITCHEN  ONCE  MORE. 


If  any  expectant  reader  is  disposed  to  complain  that 
undue  space  is  given  to  this  remote,  and,  to  all  but  the 
owners,  unknown  and  unnoticed  portion  of  the  house,  let 
them  be  assured  that  a  better  knowledge  of  this  locsdity 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  modem  education.  The  kitchen 
of  our  great-grandmothers  was  the  central  point  for  the 
household ;  a  broad,  aiiT^,  spotless  place,  haunted  by  no 
ghosts  of  dead  dinners,  the  great  chimney  swallowing  all 
objectionable  odors,  and  the  brick  oven  giving  out  only 
£akscinating  ones,  while  the  sun  had  freest  access  and  left 
no  comer  unvisited.  As  one  secret  of  a  libeml  education 
lies  in  having  "learned  to  walk  in  a  library"  and  tum- 
bling among  books  from  the  beginning  of  consciousness, 
so  undoubtedly  the  notable  housekeeping  of  the  past  came 
in  part  from  unconscious  absorption,  the  children  watch- 
ing all  operations,  and  thus,  even  if  not  directly  taught, 
having  when  their  own  time  came  a  ceiiaiu  reserve  or 
background  of  positive  experience.  , 

We  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  Now  and  then  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  traditional  kitchens,  a  few  of  which 
still  remain,  we  sigh  a  little  and  think,  *'  Ah,  if  one  might 
work  in  a  place  like  this  it  would  not  be  such  frightful 
dradgery."  Yet  the  modem  kitchen,  under  any  manage- 
ment but  Bridget's,  would  be  in  some  points  far  easier 
working  ground  than  our  grandmothers  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  even  with  Bridget  redemption  is  possible. 

Granted  that  space  has  lessened,  that  modem  exactions 
have  made  modem  inventions  not  labor-saving,  but  labor- 
increasing,  and  that  Bridget,  untaught  save  through  her 
own  quickness  in  adapting  the  new  ideas,  has  no  power  to 
either  systematize  or  simplify  work.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  her  pride  can  be  aroused ;  and  while  one  must  never 
forget  how  tremendously  inherited  aptitude  counts,  and 
how  Buch  aptitude  has  made  second  nature  to  us  of 
thoughts  and  methods,  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  in- 
stinctive with  her  in  this  or  even  the  next  generation,  it  is 
possible,  by  quiet,  persistent  effort,  to  restore  to  our  kitch- 
ens something  of  the  feeling  of  the  past,  so  far  at  least  as 
brightness  and  dainty  cleanliness  is  concerned.  The  base- 
ment owning  but  one,  or  at  most  two  windows,  must 
mass  its  conveniences  for  working  as  near  the  light  as  pos- 
sible, but  even  in  such  a  case  the  upper  end  may  have  its 
strip  of  carpet  and  a  plain  rocking-chair,  in  which  Bridget, 
who,  however  badly  her  work  is  done,  is  certainly  tired 
when  the  doing  is  over,  has  the  right  to  rest. 

Basements,  however,  are  but  a  small   poition  of  the 


many  million  kitchens  in  our  broad  continent,  and  for 
every  one  can  be  an  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
Till  such  atmosphera  become  theirs  we  need  not  wonder 
that  American  gu'ls  shrink  from  household  service,  and 
i*egard  the  kitchen  as  a  species  of  living  tomb.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  reasons,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  powerful 
one,  in  part  responsible  for  the  constantly -increasing  re- 
pulsion to  all  forms  of  household  work. 

Kitchen  furnishings  must  always  vary  with  the  purse  of 
the  owner,  but  it  is  £Etr  better  to  accumulate  slowly  and 
let  each  article  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  than  to  buy  pro- 
fusely of  cheap,  tliin  tins  and  poorly-made  conveniences, 
that  fly  apart  often  in  the  first  using.  Bridget  has  a  heavy 
hand,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  for  the 
most  of  her  tribe  the  sole  kitchen  furnishing  they  have 
ever  known  has  been  an  iron  pot  for  boiling  potatoes  and 
a  wooden  bowl  to  serve  them  in.  The  more  delicate  uten- 
sils may  better  be  kept  for  the  mistress'  private  use  until 
there  has  been  training  enough  to  give  some  understand- 
ing of  their  value  as  well  as  uses.  And  no  matter  what 
failure,  if  there  is  any  real  desire  to  learn,  have  patience, 
for  often  out  of  apparently  densest  ignorance,  aptitude  is 
suddenly  bom,  and  the  kitchen  fiend  discovers  possibili- 
ties of  a  kitchen  angel.  The  cleaner  and  brighter  and 
sunnier  this  spot  of  terror  is  made  the  more  possibility  is 
there  of  such  consummation. 

WHAT   SHALL  WB  HAVE  FQR  DINNEB? 

Stimmer  Sotip. 
Beefsteakj  pan-broiled. 
Salmon  Croquettet. 
Hominy  Fritters.    Neva  Potatoes,  boUed. 
Saiad,  Tomato  with  Mayonnaise. 
Queen  of  Puddings. 
Cc^ee. 
SuMMBB  Soup. — Two  quarts  of  soup  stock,  made  the  previous 
day  from  fresh  meat  or  from  bones  and  remnants  of  any  sort  of 
roast,  and  treated  as  In  rules  given  In  No.  8  of  Our  Continent. 
The  day  it  is  to  be  used  boll  in  one  quart  of  water  vejcetables 
as  follows :    Half  a  pint  of  green  peas  and  the  same  amount  of 
tomatoes,  half  a  pint  of  cauliflower,  one  pint  of  mixed  vege- 
tables—cut turnip,  carrot,  string  beans  and  asparagus.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  water  and  cook  all  slowly  for  one 
hour.    Then  put  over  the  stock  and  bring  to  boiling  point.   Melt 
a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  stir  in  two  tablespoon- 
fulfl  of  flour,  stlrrlnpf  till  perfectly  smooth  and  then  slowly  add- 
ing the  boiling  stock  till  it  pours  easily.    Now  pour  it  into  the 
remainder  of  the  soup,  put  in  all  the  ve^t«bles  and  a  teaspoon- 
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fal  of  sugar  and  limmer  slowly  for  one  hour.  Senre  without 
straining.  It  is  improved  by  one  onion  cut  fine  and  fried  lightly 
in  a  little  butter.    Serve  with  slips  of  crisp  toast. 

Bbefsteak,  pan-broilbd. — Often  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good 
bed  of  coals,  or  the  fire  is  wanted  for  other  dishes.  In  such  case 
put  over  a  frying-pan  and  when  hot  rub  It  well  with  a  bit  of  fat 
from  the  steak.  Then  lay  it  in  the  pan  and  turn  in  the  same  way 
as  when  broiling  on  a  gridiron.  Twelve  minutes  will  be  sufBcient 
for  a  rare  steak,  fifteen  for  well  done.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter, 
having  buttered,  salted  and  peppered  it,  and  the  difference  will 
hardly  be  recognized  by  even  the  most  critical. 

Salmon  Croquettes. — In  making  a  salmon  pur£e,  about 
one  pint  of  the  mixture  will  not  rub  through  the  pur6e  sieve. 
Add  to  this  paste  one  even  cup  of  fine  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  and,  when  cold,  make  into  corks  or  cones ;  dip  first  in 
cracker  crumbs,  then  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  crumbs  again,  and 
fry  like  all  croquettes.  Or  the  mixture  may  simply  be  made 
into  small  cakes  and  fried  brown  in  a  little  butter.  Where  the 
freshly -cooked  salmon  is  used  take  one  pound,  which  will  make 
a  little  over  a  pint  when  chopped.  Put  over  one  cup  of  cream 
or  milk,  and,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  two  of  butter,  which  have  been  thoroughly  blended. 
Add  to  this  three  beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of 
eayenne  pepper  and  quarter  of  a  teapoonful  of  ground  mace. 


Boil  all  together  a  moment,  and,  as  soon  at  cold,  make  into  rolls 
and  proceed  as  above. 

Hominy  Fritters.— Two  cups  of  cold,  fine  hominy,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
teapoonful  of  salt,  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  the  butter  into 
the  hominy,  which  must  be  worked  smooth,  and  add  the  salt, 
sugar  and  eggs.  Bfake  in  flat  cakes,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  brown 
tn  sweet  dripping. 

New  Potatobb.— Rub  off  the  skins,  but  do  not  peel  them. 
Put  over  in  boiling  salted  water  and  boil  twenty  minutes  or  till 
tender.  Drain  off  the  water ;  dry  a  moment  and  senre  whole, 
or  if  preferred,  a  drawn-butter  sauce  can  be  made  and  poured 
over  them. 

Queen  op  Puddings. — One  pint  of  dry  bread  crumbe,  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  milk,  half  a  glass  of 
Jelly  or  jam,  five  eggs,  one  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  extract.  Soak 
the  crumbe  for  an  hour  in  the  milk,  which  should  first  be  heated. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  one  cup  of  the  sugar,  add  the 
butter  to  the  hot  and  fiavoring  milk  and  the  yolks  after  it  has 
cooled.  Put  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  well  set.  Then  spread  it  with  the  jelly  ;  beat  the 
whites  to  a  stiff  fh)th ;  add  the  half  cup  of  sugar ;  cover  the 
pudding  and  retiim  to  the  oven  till  the  meringue  is  a  golden 
brown.    Good  either  hot  or  cold.  Helen  Campbell. 


MIGMA. 


Mr.  Blaine  scored  an  important  point  in  the  Presi- 
dential game  by  the  earliness  and  heartiness  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  contest  in  bis  own  state.  His  aim 
being  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  in  eighty- 
four,  he  has  taken  the  best  possible  method  to  secure  it. 
Should  the  wing  of  that  party  with  which  he  is  identified 
succeed  in  securing  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  control  the  nomination  or  defeat  the  nominee 
in  New  York  this  fall,  one  of  two  results  would  be  likely 
to  occur  two  years  hence,  viz.,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
party  machinery  by  the  liberal  wing  or  the  formation  of  a 
new  party.  In  the  former  case,  with  Maine  carried  by  a 
good  majority  this  fall,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  he 
could  be  defeated  for  the  nomination.  Should  the  Stal- 
warts still  hold  the  party  organization  and  their  candidates 
be  defeated  in  these  states  through  the  defection  of  the 
**  Independents"  and  **  Liberals, ''  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
latter  could  still  hold  a  footing  in  the  party  and  claim  repre- 
sentation in  its  coimcils.  In  that  case  the  formation  of  a 
new  party  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  and,  instead  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  its  nominee  would  probably  be  some  man  of  straw, 
whose  record  upon  the  question  of  civil-service  reform 
consists  of  words  alone.  This  estimate,  of  course,  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  President  and  the  events  of  the 
next  two  years.  Though  the  President  has  shown  the 
most  exquisite  temper  and  has  struck  the  point  of  true 
statesmanship  and  solid  popularity  in  most  of  his  public 
acts,  he  has  not  yet  shown  that  power  to  harmonize,  con- 
ciliate and  unite  his  party  that  was  expected  from  him. 
As  a  statesman  he  has  failed  as  yet  to  eliminate  any  new 
issue  on  which  his  party  might  stand  solidly  arrayed,  and, 
as  a  party  leader,  he  has  shown  little  power  to  reorganize 
his  nominal  following  so  as  to  heal  differences.  Coming 
into  the  Executive  chair,  as  he  did,  at  a  time  when  faction 
of  the  wildest  character  was  tearing  his  party  asunder,  it 
became  his  duty  to  heal  its  dissensions.  If  he  believes,  as 
he  no  doubt  does,  that  the  elements  of  safety,  prosperity 
and  progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  Republican  party,  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  patnot  and  a  statesman  to  see  that  its 
strength  was  not  wasted  by  faction  nor  its  prospects  of 
success  lessened  by  defection. 

The  task  was  a  stupendous  one,  it  is  true.    Perhaps  no 


man  could  have  performed  it.  In  very  many  instances  the 
desire  to  drag  down  has  proved  stronger  than  the  wish  to 
rise.  The  party,  as  it  is  still  called,  is  composed  of  two 
hostile  aimies,  very  many  of  whom,  on  both  sides  no  doubt, 
would  rather  see  the  party  they  profess  to  consider  their 
common  enemy  win  than  that  their  rival  should  be  victo- 
rious. This  cut-throat  policy  is  always  ruinous,  and  can 
never  be  overcome  by  the  predominance  of  either  faction. 
It  is  always  a  struggle  that  grows  more  bitter  and  exciting 
with  time.  It  is  largely  personal  in  its  traits,  and  is  sure 
to  biing  out  the  worst  elements  of  those  who  seek  success 
by  means  of  it.  Such  a  conflict  tries  the  capacity  of  a 
public  leader  more  than  any  other  crisis.  If  he  has  skill 
enough  and  strength  enough,  he  will  either  fuse  them  or 
destroy  both.  In  this  case  only  the  latter  course  was  open 
to  the  President.  New  men,  who  were  uncommitted  upon 
this  intestine  warfare,  and,  whenever  possible,  men  with 
little  record,  should  have  been  his  aim  in  all  appointments. 
He  should  have  avoided  alike  the  "hacks  "  and  the  "sore- 
heads ''  of  his  party.  To  reconcile  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible. To  disarm  and  disorganize  both  factions  was  not 
only  possible,  but  in  that  would  seem  to  lie  the  only  appre- 
ciable chance  of  success  in  preserving  a  united  party  or- 
ganization. Either  wing  without  the  aid  of  the  other  is 
powerless,  as  it  requires  all  Republican  elements  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy  of  the  party,  and  neither  has  any  hope 
of  attracting  support  from,  or  obtaining  control  of  the 
Democracy.  The  problem  remains  practically  as  it  was 
on  the  day  when  General  Arthur  became  President — a 
divided  party,  with  waning  leaders,  faces  an  enemy  to 
which  each  is  scarcely  less  hostile  than  to  the  other. 

Dtffekences  of  religious  creed  are  nearly  or  quite  as 
multiform  as  differences  of  individual  character,  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  argue  from  one's  own  preferences  when  en- 
deavoring to  decide  what  is  best  for  other  people  in  this 
respect.  A  few  years  ago  certain  Evangelists  gathered 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  a  mighty  following 
of  converts ;  a  score  or  so  of  years  before  that  a  grand 
religious  revival  swept  over  the  country,  and  so,  back 
through  the  crusades  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself, 
until  the  history  of  revivals — not.  of  course.  Christian  re- 
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▼ivals,  but  rdigiotu  reTiralB,  mmg  the  word  in  its  general 
sense — ^is  lost  in  the  dim  traditions  of  Buddha  and  Isis. 
The  organization  known  as  the  **  Salvation  Army  "  is  the 
latest  phase  of  organized  religious  zeaL  Its  career  in  this 
country  is  as  yet  so  insignificant  in  its  results  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  commanded  public  attention,  but  in 
England  it  has  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  tiiat,  by 
direction  of  the  primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  investigation  and  raport.  From 
amidst  a  mass  of  conflicting  testimony  a  few  authentic 
statements  may  be  extracted  :  The  system  of  government 
is  absolutely  military.  There  is  a  general,  and  under  him 
are  nugors,  captains,  lieutenants  and  soldiers.  Bays  *' Gen- 
eral "  Booth  :  **  We  have  very  little  trouble  in  the  way  of 
discipline,  for  we  compel  all  our  soldiers  to  live  in  the  blaz- 
ing light  of  public  service."  The  country  is  mapped  out 
into  thirteen  divisions,  each  under  a  major.  Each  corps  is 
under  a  captain,  assisted  by  one  or  two  lieutenants,  and 
these  officers  are  moved  about  from  one  district  to  another 
at  frequent  intervals,  '^  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  set- 
tlement into  old  ruts,  or  of  too  strong  an  attachment  on 
the  part  of  either  officer  or  soldier  to  person  or  place  rather 
than  to  GKkI  and  the  war."  For  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
revenues  of  the  army  amount  to  1850,000,  and  this  is  held 
by  the  general  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  That  such  a  sum 
of  money  will  eventually  attract  sharpers,  who  may  out- 
general the  general  himself^  would  seem  to  the  worldly- 
wise  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.  What  is  this  army  doing  ?  We  have  the  testimony 
of  the  mayor,  sheriff,  four  members  of  Parliament  and 
twelve  local  magistrates  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  succeeded  *^not  only  in  gathering  to- 
gether congregations  of  such  as  never  previously  at- 
tended religious  services,  but  in  effecting  a  marked  and 
indisputable  change  in  many  of  the  worst  characters." 
A  clergyman  testifies  that  **two  whole  streets  in  his 
parish,  which  were  once  a  very  den  of  thieves,  have  become 
quiet  and  comparatively  respectable  since  the  Salvation 
Army  opened  fire  upon  tiiem. "  The  Army  has  its  represen- 
tative publications,  its  songs,  its  regulations,  its  articles  of 
war,  and  all  the  rest,  and,  to  say  the  least,  affords  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  compact  yet  elastic  organization. 
Its  worst  enemies  can  as  yet  find  no  more  serious  charges 
against  it  than  that  it  fosters  an  unhealthful  religious  ex- 
citement. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  this  may  very  well 
be  true,  but,*  after  all,  who  would  have  the  heart  to  de- 
prive another  of  the  privilege  of  shouting  "Glory  !"  if  it 
does  him  even  temporary  good  ?  The  Army  will  probably 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight  if  it  continues  to  grow. 
Meanwhile  let  all  true  Christians  hope  that  it  will  do  all 
the  good  possible  for  such  an  organization,  not  only  io 
England,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  reformation  of 
a  ruffian,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  is  some- 
thing gained,  as  well  for  the  ruffiian  himself  as  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  If  the  Salvation  Ai*my  sews  an  **  S  "  on 
the  collar  of  the  convert's  coat,  thus  announcing  to  all  the 
world  that  the  wearer  is  "saved,"  where  is  the  harm? 
The  visible  pledge  will  not  invalidate  the  quality  of  genuine 
salvation,  and  it  may  prolong  the  period  of  good  behavior. 


mer  from  the  Gold  Mines  "for  her  cabinet,  and  to  assure 
him  that  the  little  story  is  (rue  in  every  particular. 


**  Independent  "  movements  are  very  numerous  at  tlie 
South  this  year.  The  general  plan  seems  to  be  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  furnish  the  voters  and  the  Democrats  the  can- 
didates. The  high  contracting  parties  are  Republican 
revenue  officials  on  the  one  side,  and  Democratic  sore- 
heads on  the  other.  Republicans  are  expected  to  lay 
aside  their  principles,  Democrats  to  forswear  theirs,  and 
the  candidates  to  have  none. 


The  early  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Philadelphia  is  full  of  interest,  as -well  for  members  of 
that  venerable  denomination  as  for  their  Protestant  breth- 
ren. For  all  classes  the  illustrated  article  on  old  St.  Joseph's 
is  entertaining  and  suggestive.  Lieutenant  Brown's  log 
of  the  Alliance  concludes  with  this  number.  The  illus- 
trated poem  "Art  is  Pitiless"  is  chai*ming  alike  in  mo- 
tive and  execution.  "A  Morning  Call  in  the  Mountains " 
describes  an  adventure  in  terms  of  vivid  pei*sonal  recital ; 
and  in  fiction,  besides  the  regular  installments  of  "Hot 
Plowshares"  and  "Dust,"  the  reader  is  treated  to  capital 
shorter  stories  by  Helen  Campbell  and  K.  Temple  More, 
and  to  an  essay  on  foreign  wines  by  Frank  D.  Y.  Carpen- 
ter which  is  not  fictitious. 
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Thk  author  of  "Housekeeping  in  Mid- Air"  wishes  to 
communicate  to  her  anonymous  fiiend  in  California  her 
thanks  for  the  kind  words  and  her  pleasure  in  the  "Glim- 


"  So  They  Wbrb  Mahhied,''  by  Walter  Besant  and  James 
Rice.    John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York.    10  cents. 

The  Revolt  of  Man,  by  Walter  Besant.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.00. 

A  Russian  Princess,  by  Emanuel  (Gonzales ;  translated  by 
George  D.  Cox.   T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  $1.00. 

It  is  comfortable,  in  the  midst  of  the  psychological  studies 
which  make  up  so  much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  to  find  a  novel 
which  is  a  story  pure  and  simple,  requiring  no  mental  efifort,  but 
fulfilling  its  oGLce  of  amnsement  and  recreation  without  sugges- 
tion of  moral  or  condensed  speculation  over  anything.  There  is 
a  moral  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  that  virtue  is  better  than  vice, 
and  the  villain  of  the  plot  is  sufliciently  a  villain  to  have  this  un- 
mistakable. The  scene  is  laid  on  an  island  of  the  East  Indies  and 
in  light  and  graceful  yet  telling  touches  some  very  picturesque 
descriptive  work  fills  the  opening  pages  and  occurs  at  Intervals. 
Against  this  background  of  tropical  landscape  a  motley  crowd 
stand  out ;  the  sugar-planter,  with  his  reckless  hospitality,  and 
sturdy  English  virtues ;  the  gentle  Creole  wife  and  ward,  both 
most  daintily  drawn,  Vlrginie  being  as  fVesh  and  sweet  a  picture 
of  delicate  girlhood  as  has  ever  been  given  ;  Tom,  the  honest 
and  easy-going  heir  to  the  plantation,  too  content  with  the  pres- 
ent to  plan  for  any  future,  however  delightful,  and  only  roused 
to  a  sense  of  posssible  loss  by  the  departure  of  Virginle  for  a 
visit  to  her  English  relatives,  her  departure  being  bewailed  by 
the  whole  regiment  stationed  near  the  plantation.  We  shall  have 
no  more  stories  with  this  double  authorship  below  the  title,  but 
whatever  part  James  Rice  may  have  had  in  the  rapid  succession, 
nothing  more  charming  than  the  present  one  has  ever  been  the 
result  of  the  partnership.  There  are  one  or  two  improbabilities, 
but  interest  is  strong  enough  to  make  any  stoppage  for  comment 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  reprint  is  so  carefully  made  that  it 
is  much  easier  reading  than  the  cheap  "  libraries"  usually  affbrd. 

"The  Revolt  of  Man,"  was  first  published  anonymously, 
whether  as  a  literary  experiment  or  from  fear  that  the  author's 
name  standing  alone  would  hold  less  attraction  than  had  been 
the  portion  of  the  two.  Many  doubts  had  been  expressed  after 
the  death  of  James  Rice  as  to  the  ability  of  Walter  Besant  to  pro- 
duce any  work  of  power  enough  to  stand  alone,  but  there  is  no 
Airther  need  of  question.  Nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  the  con- 
sistent carrying  out  of  travesty  or  burlesque.  The  author  drops 
the  cue,  and  his  fumbling  to  pick  it  up  is  too  perceptible,  or  he 
gets  suddenly  too  much  in  earnest,  and  stops  to  preach.  Sus- 
tained coherence  and  congruity  are  seldom  found  save  with  the 
masters,  Swift,  Rabelais  or  Lucian,  and  thus  the  present  work  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  not  one  lapse,  even  in  minutest 
details.  With  the  opening  of  the  story,  woman  has  come  to  full 
domination  in  England,  and  Christianity  has  been  abolished  to 
give  place  to  a  religion  of  the  Perfect  Woman.  Schools  and  uni- 
versities, originally  divided  between  the  sexes,  have  lapsed  to  the 
feminine  sex  almost  entirely.  Women,  being  unfit  for  the  me- 
chanical arts,  have  allowed  them  to  lapse,  and  there  are  no  more 
railroads  or  manufactories.  Agriculture  is  kept  up  by  roan, 
whose  strength  remains,  but  who  is  intellectually  hopelessly 
weak  and  inferior.  The  present  state  of  society  is  reversed  so 
thoroughly,  the  parody  is  so  delightfully  whimsical  that  the 
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remder  feoki  *'  beblnd  the  looklngp-^lass  "  once  for  all.  The  sys- 
tem of  education  for  men,  the  sketches  of  society,  the  multitude 
of  small  touches  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  absolutely 
startling  sense  of  reality,  are  not  only  miracles  of  execution,  as 
delightfully  absurd  as  Chinese  or  Japanese  art,  but  with  a  curi- 
ous and  most  powerftil  Hnder-current  of  satire  on  present  forms. 
The  book  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  fiercest  blows  ever 
given  to  '•*■  woman's  rights.''  On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  ever  made  in  favor  of  this  generally  objec- 
tionable cause.  There  is  an  implied  question  on  every  page  of 
"  How  would  you  like  this  yourself?"  and  the  abuses  and  ab- 
surdities of  laws  bearing  upon  women  have  never  been  more  for- 
cibly presented.  The  book  is  not  only  of  transient  value  as 
charming  reading,  but  of  penCnanent  worth  as  a  notable  addition 
to  the  rather  sparsely  famished  shelf  of  English  satirical  litera- 
ture. 

**  A  Russian  Princess  "  forms  one  of  the  long  list  of  transla- 
tions designed  for  those  whose  dish  must  be  chiefly  seasoning.  It 
is  realistic,  though  with  none  of  the  unsavoriness  of  Zola,  and 
though  it  has  not  one  attractive  or  lovable  character,  is  interest- 
ing as  giving  faithful  pictures  of  certain  phases  of  Russian  society. 
The  translator  has  done  his  work  fairly  well,  and  the  book  is 
attractively  made  up. 

NOTES. 


Thb  Chateau  de  la  Terrasse,  described  by  Dandet  in  his  '*  Rois 
en  Exil,"  is  now  the  home  of  a  genuine  '*  Rol  en  Exll,"  in  the 
person  of  Ismail  Pacha. 

Mr.  O'Donovan's  nearly-completed  work  on  Central  Asia 
has  well  repaid  him  for  the  labor,  Mr.  Murray  having  paid 
$15,000  for  the  copyright. 

Thb  Tichbome  claimant  still  makes  himself  heard  at  inter- 
vals. He  has  Just  sent  out  a  letter  from  his  prison  cell  complain- 
ing of  his  hard  fate,  but  congratulating  himself  on  being  In 
excellent  health. 

Tub  Philadelphia  PuitHie  ledger  has  set  an  example  that  may 
well  be  imitated.  Mr.  Sailer,  the  veteran  financial  editor,  who 
retired  after  forty-three  years  of  service,  receives  as  an  honorary 
pension  his  full  salary  for  life. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  are  preparing  an  English  edition  of  Emer- 
son's works,  to  appear  in  six  volumes,  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Morley.  They  will  also  soon  publish  an  American  novel, 
"  Mr.  Isaacs,"  by  F.  Marlon  Crawford. 

PI.ACB  for  *^  Divine  Pastorals  "  would  seem  to  have  ended  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  Dr.  Thomas  Gordon  Hake  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  will  soon  publish  a  new  poem  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Serpent  Play  :  A  Di\ine  Pastoral." 

Alexander  of  Russia  has  evidently  fiill  expectation  of  sur- 
viving his  coronation,  as  he  is  adding  a  new  palace  to  the  seventeen 
built  by  his  father.  The  present  one  is  at  Peterhoff,  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  foundations,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted this  fall,  will  cost  $300,000. 

The  *'  Magazine  of  American  History',"  under  its  new  editors, 
is  doing  much  more  vigorous  as  well  as  more  entertaining 
work  than  has  for  some  time  characterized  it,  the  number  for 
September  being  especially  readable,  though  the  article  on  Cal- 
houn is,  to  say  the  least,  in  poor  taste. 

A  NEW  American  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  In  ten  8vo.  vol- 
umes, is  to  be  brought  out  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston.  It 
will  be  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  editions  of  Thackeray, 
Macaulay  and  others,  and  be  edited  by  Professor  F.  H.  Hedge. 
A  cheaper  duodecimo  edition  will  follow  it. 

Mrs.  Kemble's  *'  Later  Records/'  one  of  the  most  successful 
b<^>oks  of  the  London  season,  has  been  brought  out  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  They  are  also  to  publish  S.  L.  Fleishman's  transla- 
tion of  Heine's  "  Romantic  School,"  and  have  already  brought 
out  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Goodholme's  "  Domestic  Cyclo- 
paedia." 

Mexico  is  in  a  state  of  consternation  at  the  speed  with  which 
American  railroad  companies  are  building  lines.  The  latest 
achievement  in  this  way  is  the  finishing  of  the  line  of  the  Mexi- 
can National  Narrow-Gauge  Railroad  between  Monterey  and  the 
Rio  Grande  river,  a  distance  of  170  miles.  Nearly  three  miles  a 
day  were  laid,  the  work  having  been  hurried  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  first  ride  over  the  road  to  the  delegates  who  were  pre- 


sent at  the  Seveoth  CongreMtonal  Diatrlcfc  Convention  of  Texas, 
held  at  Baredo. 

Mr.  Horacb  WBMrss  Smith,  author  of  the  **  Life  of  William 
Smith,  D.  D.,"  First  Provost  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  has  prepared  a'*  History  of  the  Germantown  Aca- 
demy," compiled  from  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  from  1760  to 
1877,  by  Rev.  William  Travis,  the  whole  carefully  edited  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

'<  The  Critic  "  for  September  9,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  lite- 
rary Journals,  has  an  article  by  Dr.  P.  Popoff  showing  the  liking 
of  Russians  for  American  literature.  Longfellow  is  most  read  ; 
Cooper's  Indian  tales  come  next,  and  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain  are  also  popular,  while  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  is  read  by  all  educated  Russians. 

A  DIFFICULT  task  has  Just  been  accomplished  by  £.  D.  Sturte- 
vant,  a  fiorist  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.  The  Victoria  Regia,  the 
giant  water  lily  of  South  America,  has  hitherto  declined  to  grow 
to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  but  has  at  last  been  prevailed  upon 
and  early  in  September  unfolded  its  first  flower.  The  plant  has 
leaves  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  flowering  season  lasts  several 
weeks. 

Thb  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  Pennsylvania  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago  received  as  a  bequest 
from  a  Mr.  Cook  six  thousand  acres  of  wild  land,  near  Foxburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  No  income  came  from  it,  and  the  owners  found 
their  only  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  no  expense  was  ever  neces- 
sary. Oil  has  lately  been  struck  on  the  property  ;  applicatinns 
for  leases  are  pouring  in,  and  it  is  suddenly  worth  from  two  to 
five  millions. 

Fords,  Howard  A  Hulbert,  who  are  gaining  a  good  deal  of 
reputation  as  publishers  of  what  may  be  called  specialist  books, 
will  soon  issue  a  novel  by  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  editor  of  the 
Whitehall  Timei  (N.  Y.),  entitled  "The  Cloverdale  Mystery;  or 
the  Machine  and  its  Wheels."  The  political  machine  is  the  one 
in  question,  and  the  various  bosses  and  sub-bosses  are  suflScientlr 
well  outlined  to  be  identified.  Lake  George  furnishes  the  back- 
ground for  many  of  the  scenes. 

A"Librart  of  Aborioinal  American  Literaturb"  is 
announced  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  No.  115  South  Seventh 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  comprise  a  series  of  works  by  American 
aborigines.  These  are  chiefly  in  manuscript,  and  are  to  be 
printed  in  the  original  tongues,  with  English  translations  and 
notes.  The  "  Chronicles  of  the  Mayas  "  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr. 
Brinton  himself,  and  will  appear  this  year,  and  the  series  is  ex- 
pected t  ^  prove  of  great  value  to  American  ethnologists.  A 
subscription  to  the  first  does  not  bind  the  subscriber  to  take  the 
fiill  series.  , 

A  ^'  PENETRABLE  SAFETT  WALL  "  has  Just  been  patented  by 
Herr  Heinrich  Umller,  an  engineer  of  Kottbus,  Germany,  espe- 
cially intended  for  theatres.  It  is  to  be  made  of  papier-mach^. 
prepared  after  a  patented  method,  and  the  whole  interior  wall, 
from  pit  to  galleries,  is  to  be  composed  of  it.  The  appearance 
will  be  that  of  a  massive  stone-wall,  but  at  certain  parts,  on  which 
are  painted  in  luminous  letters  the  words, "  To  be  broken  through 
in  case  of  fire,"  pressure  can  be  made  and  admittance  afforded 
to  the  exterior  corridors,  fVom  which  escape  is  easy.  Inventorv 
abroad  are  bestowing  more  thought  upon  insuring  safety  for 
theatre-goers  than  seems  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  country. 

New  wonders  in  electricity  are  constantly  heard  of,  the  latest 
having  been  chronicled  for  the  London  Olobe  at  Berlin,  which 
says  :  "A  curious  instance  of  electrical  development  by  friction 
has  been  observed  in  a  Berlin  brewery,  though  not  without 
causing  a  good  deal  of  alarm  among  the  workmen.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  stone  and  iron,  the  fioor  being  laid  in 
asphalt.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  malt-house  was  a  malt- 
cleaning  machine,  from  which  the  malt  was  taken  through 
an  iron  shoot  to  wagons  below  for  distribution  through  the 
works.  It  was  found  that  if  this  machine  remained  In  opera- 
tion for  a  length  of  time  electricity  was  developed  by  the  friction 
of  the  malt  with  the  shoot,  and  in  the  most  isolated  portions 
of  it  the  tension  of  the  electricity  was  such  as  to  cause  « 
continuous  stream  of  sparks.  The  malt  itself  crackled,  while 
the  sparks  flew  from  it  to  the  hands  of  those  standing  by, 
who  looked  upon  the  manifestation  as  one  of  demoniacal  origin. 
An  expert  was  called  in  to  examine  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  Electrical  Technical  Union.  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens  showed  how,   through  the  influence  of  the 
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asphalt  floor,  the  malt  room  was  bo  insulated  from  the  other 
portioDS  of  the  building  as  to  become  a  large  Leyden  jar/' 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS   COLOMIC  18  IMTKNDKD  AS  A  RSCORD  FOB  RKFKHKNOX,  NOT  AS 
A  8UJIMAKY  OF  CUBRKHT  NBWS.] 


September  9. — Egyptians  attack  British  poAition  at  Eas- 
Bassln  and  shell  It  for  two  hours.  Attack  repulsed  by  noon* 
Light  skirmishing  near  Alexandria. Greenback  State  Con- 
vention of  Colorado  nominates  G.  W.  Way  for  Governor,  F.  O. 
Saunders  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  L.  J.  Herzinger  for  Secretary 

of  State. Consolidation  effected  of  New  Orleans  Pacific  and 

Texas  Pacific  Railroads. ^The  President  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sails  for  Bar  Harbor,  Me. ,  in  afternoon . — Star-route  Jury  remains 

out  all  day.    Unable  to  agree. Heavy  storm  along  South  At- 

lantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  .  .  Sept,  i(7.— Quiet  in  Egypt  after  yes- 
terday's fight. Jury  in  the  Star-route  cases  locked  up  for  the 

day. Forty-three  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville. 

^The  President  visits  Bar  Harbor,  Me. ^Yesterday's  storm 

at  the  South  passes  up  the  coast  in  the  shape  of  a  cyclone.  .  . 
Sept,  ii.— England  declines  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to  land  at 

Port  Said. Turco-Greek  trouble  unsettled.    Germany  remon- 

strates  with  Turkey  for  her  part  in  the  affair. Star-route 

Jury  reports  that  it  cannot  agree,  except  In  regard  to  Turner, 
whom  it  acquits,  and  Miner  and  Rerdell,  whom  it  finds  guilty. 
No  verdict  in  the  cases  of  Dorsey  and  Brady,  who  are,  however, 

held  to  ball  for  another  trial. Fifty-eight  new  cases  of  yellow 

fever  at  Brownsville. ^Naval  review  before  the  President  at 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. Much  damage  from  lightning  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States. Several  Pittsburg  Iron  mills  re- 
sume work  with  their  old  hands.    The  poor  fellows'  long  strike 

ends  in  vain. State  election  in  Maine  carried  overwhelmingly 

by  Republicans.  Robie  chosen  as  Governor.  .  .  Sept,  12, — In 
the  evening  the  British  forces  strike  camp  and  move  forward 

toward  the  Egyptian  position  at  Tel-el-Keblr. Forty  new  cases 

of  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville. Samuel  W.  Hale  nominated 

for  Governor  by  New  Hampshire  Republicans. Presidential 

party  arrivec  at  Bangor. Trouble  in  East  St.  Louis  over  ad- 
mitting colored  children  to  white  schools.    Several  fights  over 

the  color  line. A  new  trial  ordered  in  the  Star-route  cases.  .  . 

Sept,  IS, — British  forces  bivouacked  soon  after  midnight  of  yes- 
terday and  attacked  at  daybreak.  Egyptians  20,000  strong ;  British 
13,000.  Action  short  and  sharp.  Egyptians  flee  in  disorder. 
Many  prisoners.    British  cavalry  pursue  and  occupy  Zagazig  in 

the  aAemoon.    British  loss,  200. New  Hampshire  Democrats 

nominate  M.  V.  B.  Edgerly  for  Governor. Princess  Louise 

and  party  treated  to  a  small  American  railway  collision  near 
Sen*  Francisco.  No  one  hurt,  but  every  one  frightened. Engi- 
neer Melville,  of  the  Jeannette  expedition,  reaches  New  York  with 
Lieutenant  Berry  and  Seamen  Noros  and  Nindermann.  .  .  Sept, 
14, — British  advance  enters  Cairo.    Egyptian  forces  practically 

routed.    Arabi  Bey  flees  with  no  following  to  speak  of. 

British  man-of-war  Fhemix  wrecked  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 
British  and  American  international  volunteer  rifle  match  be- 
gins at  Creedmoor. ^Destructive  tornado  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 

Johnsville,  N.  T. ^Public  reception  to  Melville  and  party  at 

City  Hall,  New  York.  .  .  Sept,  i5.— Arabi  Bey  and  his  princi- 
pal  ofllcers  surrender  to  the  English.  General  Wolseley  occu- 
pies Cairo. Another  earthquake  in  Panama. Miner  and 

Rerdell  granted  a  new  trial. Colorado  Republicans  nominate 

Ernest  L.  Campbell  for  Governor. Engineer  Melville  enter- 
tained at  Philadelphia. International  rifle  match  at  Creed- 
moor,  N.  Y.,  won  by  the  British  team. Oil  tanks  at  Hunter's 

Point,  N.  Y.,  set  on  fire  by  lightning. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  "  Haymakers,"  with  a  fine  east  and  efficient  chorus,  suc- 
ceeds **  Patience"  at  the  Lyceum. 

"  Only  a  Farmkb's  Dauohteb"  is  playing  at  Haverly's  this 
week,  and  on  Monday  next  (Oct.  9th)  the  noted  artUtej  Mile. 
Rh^,  will  appear  in  her  famous  r^e$. 

Miss  Fannt  Datshport  had  a  fairly  successful  d&mt  at 
Toole's  Theatre,  London,  on  Sept.  9th,  appearing  in  Mortimer's 
adaptation  of  DumnBflU*  "  Diane  de  Lys." 

W.  E.  Shbridan,  a  very  popular  leading  man  in  Philadelphia 
for  several  seasons,  has  met  with  great  success  in  Australia  in 


'<  Lear  "  and  ''  Richelieu."    He  is  the  first  American  tragedian 
to  be  favorably  received  there. 

The  words  '*  troupe  "  and  *^  company  "  are  frequently  misap. 
plied  and  confounded  by  both  press  and  public.  The  distinction 
in  professional  circles  is  very  marked.  Minstrels  and  performers 
in  the  circus  et  hoe  genue  wnne^  are  known  as  troupes.  '*  Com- 
pany "  designates  that  association  of  men  and  women  whose 
efforts  are  more  identified  with  intellectual  entertainments. 

Mllb.  Thbo,  supported  by  Grau's  French  Opera  Company,  is 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House  this  week.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  America,  made  in  New  York  some  weeks  since,  was  very 
successfVil.  Offenbach  wrote  **  La  Jolie  Parfumeuse  "  with  this 
lady  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  in  this  work  that  she  has  made 
her  great  Parisian  reputation.    Lotta  next  week. 

*'  FBA.NCB8CA  DA  RiMiNi,"  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  by  (George 
H.  Boker,  of  this  city,  was  produced  at  Haverly's  Chesnut  Street 
Theatre  on  Sept.  14th  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett.  An  audience 
composed  chiefly  pf  the  leading  literary  and  social  circles  of 
Philadelphia  was  present,  and  accorded  play  and  players  un- 
qualified praise.  The  leading  parts  were  ably  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Barrett,  James  and  Sldnner  and  liiss  Wainwright. 

M.  Sardou's  "  DIvorcons,"  admirably  interpreted  by  the  Lln- 
gard  Company,  was  produced  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  Sep- 
tember 11.  Mr.  W.  H.  Llngard  was  also  seen  in  his  sketches  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  and  was  received  with  all  the  old 
favor.  The  Wilbur  Opera  Company  are  presenting  the  lighter 
English  operas  the  present  week.  "  One  of  the  Finest,"  a  play 
of  contemporary  interest,  that  met  with  considerable  success  in 
New  York  some  months  since,  with  Mr.  Gus  Williams  in  the 
principal  part,  will  be  produced  next  Monday  at  this  theatre. 

M18S  Emma  Thursbt,  while  singing  at  a  concert  In  Prague  a 
short  time  ago,  met  with  the  highest  tokens  of  approbation. 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  noted  for  his  love  of  music  and  domonstra- 
tlveness  when  pleased,  was  one  of  the  audience.  It  was  noticed 
that  he  was  remarkably  silent  on  this  occasion.  The  next  morning, 
however,  he  called  upon  Miss  Thursby  at  her  hotel,  accompanied 
by  a  servant,  who  carried  a  bird-cage :  **  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
prince,  '*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  fitly  my  rapture  at  your  singing ; 
I  consider  that  there  Is  not  on  earth  one  other  voice  like  yours.  I^et 
me  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  pair  of  nightingales  as  a  souvenir ;  I 
own  nothing  more  precious.  Pray  teach  them  how  to  sing." 
An  historical  Interest  Is  attached  to  these  birds.  A  crusading  an- 
cestor  of  the  Prince  brought  back  fh>m  Palestine  the  ornithologi- 
cal progenitors  of  this  pair,  and  a  red  cross  mark  on  the  breast 
proclaims  their  aristocratic  lineage.  Since  they  were  given  to 
Miss  Thursby  one  has  died ;  the  other  is  very  lively,  but  does  not 
deign  to  notice  any  less  well-bred  bird. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


*  *  It  saved  my  wife  from  the  grave  or  an  asylum,  *  *  writes  a  gentleman 
whose  wife  had  been  a  fearfnl  sufferer  from  Neuralgia.  She  had  used 
Compound  Oxygen  for  a  few  weeks.  All  information  about  this  new 
agent  of  cure  will  be  »ent/rM  by  DBS.  Starkxt  A  Palsn,  1109  Oirard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
The  publishers  are  now  ready  to  furnish  bound  copies  of  Vol.  1.  with 
a  complete  Index.  All  orders  received  will  be  put  on  file  and  filled  In 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  Back  numbers  can  be  returned  by  mall  or 
express  at  the  sender^s  cost.  Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  themselves,  can  be  furnished  with  finely  stamped  covers  and  a 
complete  Index  at  the  rate  given  below.  This  volume  will  be  of  the  sUe 
of  the  original  publication,  and  will  Include  twenty-one  numbers. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Ck>NTiNKNT  will  be  furnished  t^i 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  nnmbern 
in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  eoet  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 6S 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, fl.20 

To  those  not  returning  baek  numbers  this  volume  wtU  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates  x 

SUk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .  fS.tt 

Half  roan 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.  S5 

Cloth  cases  for  l)inding,  40  cents,  and  25  cents  postage. 
This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  oontrtbutions  from  the 
reoognlaed  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  oost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


Although  the  Honorable  Peter  Cashmore  has  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, he  is,  at  this  moment,  enduring  the  most  fearful  cramps  in  his  legs  and  in 
the  back  of  his  neck:  but  the  portrait  must  be  finished  in  time  for  the  dedication  of 
the  new  hall. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Rondeau. 
She  {eagerly): 

Now,  why  can't  you  > 
II  £  (seomfuUy)  : 

I 'ven«iMr  penned 
Trite  album  yertes  for  a  friend. 
Hhe  (apoloffetieaUy) : 

But  many  bave. 
Hk  (patronizingly) : 

Yee,  stumbled  through 
A  list  of  rhymes— eyes  blue,  then  trtu  ; 
First  love,  then  <foM— great  Hearen  defend  I 
They  seek  Lore's  Muse,  as  suppliants  bend; 
No  lustre  to  her  train  they  lend. 
She  {doubtfully)  i 

'Tis  easy,  they  all  say,  to  do, 

Now,  why  can H  you? 
He  {contemptuously) : 

Their  metaphors  erratic,  blend 
In  meanings  that  they  ne'er  intend : 
Their  straggling  metres,  shaky  too 
No  trace  of  beauty  show. 
Sue  {interrupting  impatiently) : 

'Tlstruc. 
But  then  you  know  they  reach  an  end  : 
Now  why  can't  you  ?  H.  C.  F. 

A  Reformed  Plumber. — Notoriously  ihe  average  plumber 
of  Northern  latitudes  deyelops  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  fro- 
zen water-pipes,  and  it  has  even  been  a  question  among  scientific 
persons  how  so  many  of  them  manage  to  survive  from  one  winter 
to  another  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  pipes,  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  refuse  to  freeze.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
plumber  disappears  from  bis  ordinary  haunts  during  the  summer 
months,  and  that  he  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  tropical  cli- 


mates. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
some  show  of  truth  that  his  natu- 
ral habitat  is  confined  to  the  frost 
limit,  and  that  his  migratory  habits 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  iso- 
thermal lines.  An  Incident  which 
recently  occurred  in  a  certain  city, 
throws  some  light  on  the  summer 
habits  of  this  member  of  the  human 
family.  A  spiggot  attached  to  a 
public  fountain  was  broken  so  that 
it  could  not  be  turned,  and  to  shut 
off  the  water  in  the  main  would 
have  inconvenienced  a  large  section 
of  the  city.  After  considerable  de- 
lay, a  suspected  plumber  was  found 
and  dragged  unwilling  to  the  spot. 
As  soon  as  he  comprehended  the 
situation,  a  change  came  over  him, 
and  he  was  instantly  all  animation. 
Of  course  he  had  not  brought  any- 
thing with  him  that  he  knew  he 
would  want,  so  he  indulged  his 
natural  propensity  for  sitting  still 
and  chai^ng  the  city  for  his  time, 
while  he  sent  one  messenger  for  his 
tools  and  another  to  a  neighboring 
ice  cream  saloon  for  some  rock  salt 
and  some  broken  ice.  As  the  mes- 
senger despatched  for  the  latter 
was  not  a  regular  plumber's  boy, 
be  came  back  within  a  few  minutes, 
which  so  enraged  the  plumber  that 
the  bystanders  had  to  interfere  to 
protect  him.  The  plumber  then 
packed  the  freezing  mixture  about 
the  pipe  below  the  break,  and  by 
the  time  his  tools  came  the  water 
was  frozen  solid,  so  that  the  spig- 
got was  taken  off  and  a  new  one 
put  on  without  difficulty.  The  in- 
cident affords  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  ingenuity  which   is 

called  out  in  the   human  species 

_  when  the  gratification  of  an  abnor- 

mal appetite  is  the  object  In  view.  It  is  evident  that  plumbers 
are  not  of  necessity  deprived  during  the  warm  months  of  their 
favorite  relaxation— namely,  frozen  water-pipes. 

Mn,  Peyton  von  Tompkyns. — ^You  are  misinformed. 
The  society  journals  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  send  reporters 
round  asking  for  items  concerning  leaders  of  fashion.  By  no 
means  I  The  dear  creatures  save  the  editors  all  that  trouble  and 
expense  by  writing  dainty  little  notes,  telling  all  about  dresses 
and  trousseau  and  things,  and  sending  them  by  mail.  There  are 
some,  to  be  sure,  who  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  uulad>like,  but 
they  are  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  don't  know 
what 's  what.  It  is  a  little  singfular,  however,  that  these  are  the 
very  ones  whom  the  reporters  are  most  anxious  to  find  out  about. 
Can  you  explain  this,  Mrs.  Peyton  vofi  Tompkyns  f 

A  Pleasant  Prospect — People  with  sensitive  ears  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  inter-state  and  international  drum  contests 
are  in  contemplation,  and  preparatory  drills  at  long  and  short 
range,  with  big  and  little  drums,  will  be  among  the  season's  en- 
tertainments.  In  connection  with  these  it  is  hoped  to  make 
arrangements  for  steam-whistle  contests.  Mr.  Edison  will  pre- 
pare a  phonometer  of  great  delicacy,  which  will  be  used  in 
making  the  awards. 

"  Man,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  **  was  the  conundrum  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  woman  is  the  conundrum  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  An  American  editor  adds,  "  We  can't  guess  her,  but 
will  never  give  her  up — ^no,  never  I" 

Remark  by  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament :  "So  long 
as  Ireland  was  silent  under  her  wrongs,  England  was  deaf  to 
her  cries." 

Texana  think  that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  some  one 
to  start  a  paper  in  that  State  which  shall  make  no  pretensions  to 
being  funny. 
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THORA. 


Thin  and  graceful  like  a  clipper  Thora  was  from  top  to  toe, 
Though  her  dress  was  very  scanty  and  perhaps  not  comme  U  faut ; 
Bare  and  brown  her  little  feet  were,  and  her  cheeks  were  sunburnt  too, 
But  her  lips  were  very  rosy  and  her  eyes  were  very  blue. 

One  black  skirt  with  red  embroidery  and  a  snowy  white  chemise 
Were  her  wonted  di'ess  on  week-days,  when  she  felt  herself  at  ease. 
Hats  she  only  wore  in  winter,  when  with  snow  the  air  was  dim. 
But  her  eyes  peeped  forth  full  brightly  ^neath  the  big  sou'wester's  brim. 

For  who  thinks  that  a  sou'wester,  e'en  if  e'er  and  e'er  so  wide. 
From  the  .boys'  admiring  glances  could  a  pretty  maiden  hide, 
And  'tis  known  how  such  attention  every  pretty  maid  annoys; 
And — it  was  a  thousand  pities ! — Thoi-a  did  not  like  the  boys  ; 

They  were  either  rude  and  noisy,  or  too  bashful  and  confused  : 
As  for  loving  them  !    No,  thank  you ;  she  would  rather  be  excused  ! 
And,  besides,  there  were  so  many — stout  and  slender,  short  and  tall — 
How  should  she  her  choice  determine,  since  she  could  not  love  them  all? 
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Thus  she  spoke  uuto  her  mother,  sitting  in  the  evening's  glow. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  lish-nets,  which  were  drooping,  row  on  row, 
From  their  stakes  ;  while  to  the  westward  hung  the  sun  so  huge  and  red ; 
Tinged  with  flame  the  white-winged  sea-birds,  drifting  idly  o'er  her  head. 

"Sooth  to  say,  thy  words  are  canny,"  said  the  good-wife  with  a  sigh, 
Glancing  seaward  to  conceal  the  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye : 

**Yet  'tis  right  young  maids  should  marry;  childless  age  brings  no  maid  boon; 
Beauty  lost,  in  vain  they  hanker,  fretting  idly  for  the  moon. 

"Therefore  I  will  tell  thee,  daughter,  what  'tis  wise  for  thee  to  do; 
One  man,  e'en  if  e*er  so  canny,  never  knows  as  much  as  two. 
We  will  call  the  girls  together  from  the  valley's  every  part. 
They  shall  choose  among  thy  wooers  him  who  is  to  own  thy  heart." 

**0h,  what  sport!"  cried  pretty  Thora;   "thanks  to  thee,  my  mother  dear! 
,0h,  how  gayly  we  shall  chatter  when  no  prying  men  are  near! 

Loved  and  cherished  shall  my  name  be  by  the  maidens  round  about ; 

I  shall  cause  no  cheek  to  wither  and  no  pretty  lips  to  pout." 


II. 

Wliile  the  mountain  tops  were  rosy  and  with  dew  the  grass  was  wet, 
Thora  hastened  to  the  boat-house  to  repair  the  fishing-net; 
Skipping,  jumping,  wild  and  wanton,  danced  she  o'er  the  fields  away, 
Tossing  to  the  sportive  echoes  many  a  bright  and  careless  lay. 

When  the  lads  who  boats  were  bailing  heard  the  pretty  Thora  sing. 
Joining  hands  they  ran  to  meet  her,  throwing  round  the  maid  a  ring. 
"Now!"  they  cried  with  hoist' rous  laughter ;  "now  we've  surely  caught  thee.  Miss; 
Thou  canst  only  buy  thy  freedom  if  thou  give  us  each  a  kiss." 

"Come  and  take  it,  lads,"  cried  Thora;  "here's  my  mouth  and  here  my  hand. 
Kiss,  indeed !    Why  don't  you  take  it?    Modest,  sooth,  is  your  demand." 
And  when  one  stepped  briskly  forward,  half  emboldened  by  her  speech. 
With  a  slap  she  sent  him  spinning,  like  a  top,  upon  the  beach. 

With  a  peal  of  mocking  laughter  o£f  she  bounded  like  a  hind. 
And  her  loosened  yellow  tresses  fluttered  gayly  in  the  wind. 
While  the  lad,  abashed,  bewildei^ed,  strolled  away  with  burning  cars 
To  compose  his  wounded  feelings  and  escape  his  comrades'  jeers. 

Now  a  gallant  lad  was  Halvor,  who  in  storm  and  billows'  roar 
Oft  had  steered  his  skiflf  securely  close  beneath  the  rocky  shore. 
And  the  thought  within  him  rankled  with  a  dull  and  gnawing  pain. 
That  a  little  maid  had  smote  him  whom  he  could  not  smite  again. 

And  the  dimpled  face  of  Thora  haunted  him  by  night  and  day : 
He  was  sure  that  he  must  love  her,  for  his  wrath  had  flown  away ; 
Yet  he  could  have  sworn  a  little  had  not  swearing  been  a  sin — 
Why  should  he  thus  love  a  maiden  who  was  neither  kith  nor  kin? 

Strange  to  say,  the  little  Thora,  when  her  anger  was  at  rest, 
Found  some  queer,  soft  thoughts  awaking  dimly  in  her  troubled  breast : 
"Had  she  not  too  hai-shly  punished  an  ofience  not  gravely  meant? 
Could  she  hope  for  God's  forgiveness  who  could  rudely  thus  resent? 

"As  for  kissing,  that  was  foolish — that's  to  say,  before  a  throng; 
Yet  in  Sciipture  people  did  it,  so  it  scarcely  could  be  wrong.  , 
Had  he  only  been  discreeter — met  her  'neath  the  sinking  sun — 
Well,  in  sooth,  there  is  no  knowing  what  she  might  not  then  have  done." 

Thus  with  doubt  and  passion  wrestling,  and  by  vague  regrets  distraught, 
Shyly  nursing  tender  yearnings  which  she  dared  not  frame  m  thought. 
On  the  strand  alone  she  wandered,  where  in  whispered  pulses  beat, 
Drunk  w^ith  sleep,  the  mighty  ocean,  darkly  heaving  at  her  feet. 
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There  it  seemed — what  odd  illusion  I — that  her  footsteps  on  the  sand 
Broke  into  a  double  rhythm,  shai*ply  echoing  o'er  the  strand, 
And  she  felt  a  shadowy  presence  in  the  moonlight,  gaunt  and  dread. 
Moving  stealthily  behind  her,  and  she  dared  not  turn  her  head. 

Swiftly,  wildly  on  she  hurried  by,  and  cloud  and  moon  and  star 
With  a  dumb  phantasmal  ardor  sped  along  th*  horizon's  bar ; 
Till  exhausted,  panting,  sobbing  and  bewildered  with  alarm. 
Scarce  she  fell  ere  she  was  lifted  lightly  on  her  lover's  arm. 

"Thora,"  said  he,  stooping  o*er  her,  ** pardon  if  I  caused  thee  fright; 
But  my  heart  was  full  to  bursting.     Speak  1  must,  and  speak  to-night. 
Silence,  Thora,  is  so  heavy,  like  a  load  upon  the  breast; 
Sooth,  I  think  thou  hast  bewitched  me ;  I  can  find  nor  peace  nor  rest.'' 

Thora  half-way  stayed  her  weeping,  and  the  moon  which  peeped  askance 
From  behind  her  cloud  revealed  the  tearful  brightness  of  her  glance. 
"Oh,  thou  wouldst  not  love  me,"  sobbed  she,   "if  thou  knew'st  how  bad  I  am — 
Once — ^I  hung — a  great  live  lobster— on  the  tail  of— Hans — our  ram  I" 

Scarce  I  know  how  he  consoled  her;  but  ere  long  her  tears  were  dried. 
And  'twas  rumored  in  the  parish — though  again  it  was  denied — 
That  while  all  the  moon  was  hidden — all  except  the  golden  tips- 
There  was  heard  a  sound  mysterious,  as  of  softly  meeting  lips. 

For  the  good-wife,  mildly  grumbling  at  the  idle  spinning-wheel, 
Rose  at  length  and  trudged  sedately,  anxious  for  the  daughter's  weal, 
Over  sand  and  stone  and  tangle,  where  the  frightened  plovers  flew 
Screaming  seaward,  and  majestic  skywai'd  soared  the  silent  mew. 

And  'twas  she  who  with  amazement  heard  the  soft,  mysterious  sound ; 
And  'tis  said  she  shook  and  tottered,  almost  fainting  on  the  ground. 
Scarce  her  reason  she  recovered,  if  the  wild  report  be  true. 
For  she  saw  a  queer-shaped  figure,  which  proved  later  to  be  two. 

"Daughter,"  said  she,  not  ungently,  "I  have  sought  thee  in  alarm, 
Fearing,  in  the  treacherous  moonlight,  thou  perchance  hadst  come  to  harm ; 
Yet  I  hoped  that  1  should  find  thee,  though  the  night  be  dark  and  drear. 
Knowing  that  thou  lov'st  to  wander  where  no  prying  men  are  near." 

Dumb,  abashed  stood  little  Thora,  and  her  cheeks  were  flaming  red ; 
Nervously  she  twirled  her  apron,  and  she  hung  her  pretty  head, 
Till  at  length  she  gathered  courage  and  she  whispered  breathlessly: 
"Mother  dear,  I  love  him  truly,  and  he  says  that  he  loves  me." 

"Lord  'a'  mercy  on  us,  daughter!"  solemnly  the  dame  replied; 

"I  who  have  the  maids  invited  that  they  might  thy  choice  decide; 
For  of  men  there  are  so  many — stout  and  slender,  shoi-t  and  tall — 
How's  a  maid  to  choose  among  them,  since  she  cannot  love  them  all?" 

Now,  the  moon,  who  had  been  hiding  in  a  veil  of  misty  lace. 
Wishing  to  embarrass  no  one  by  the  shining  of  her  face. 
Peeped  again,  in  modest  wonder,  ere  her  cloud  she  gently  broke. 
And  she  saw  the  good- wife  smiling,  as  to  Thora  thus  she  spoke : 

"Since  thou  now  hast  chosen,  daughter— « very  bird  must  try  his  wings — 

Tell  me,  how  didst  thou  discover  that  thy  heart  to  Halvor  clings?" 
"Well,"  she  said,  in  sweet  confusion,  while  her  eyes  grew  big  with  tears, 
"Thou  wouldst  scarcely — understand  it — mother  dear — I  boxed  his  ears." 

Hjalmar  H.  Botbsbn. 
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MINERVA   IN  THE  LIBRART. 


N  olden  days  a  private 
library  was  a  most  com- 
fortable possession,  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the 
few  things  which  a  man 
could  bring  to  a  given 
point  and  then  regard  as 
finished.  As  late  as  1731, 
when  in  Philadelphia  the 
first  circulating  library 
which  is  on  record  was 
founded,  no  one  dreamed 
of  keeping  up  with  cur- 
rent literature.  Addison 
was  dead,  and  the  IhUlet" 
and  Spectator  had  become 
classics ;  Pope's  feeble 
yet  resolute  fingers  were 
moulding  English  litera- 
ture into  rigid  forms ;  Goldsmith  was  a  schoolboy,  and 
Johnson  an  usher.  Everybody  read,  and  a  few  bought, 
but  the  scholar  of  elegant  tastes  would  have  thought 
Emerson's  rule,  never  to  read  a  book  until  it  is  a  year  old, 
absurdly  enterprising.  He  was  content  to  pore  over  the 
Horace  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and,  if  he  made 
a  new  reading,  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  origi- 
nality. If,  in  his  stately  correspondence,  he  wished  to 
quote,  he  preferred  an  author  who  reflected  credit 
on  his  erudition  to  any  one  not  yet  indorsed  by  the 
learned.  If  he  wished  to  consult  authorities  he  could 
possibly  get  a  permit  to  enter  one  of  the  great  libraries, 
but  he  did  not  buy  a  volume  simply  for  reference,  and  no 
one  was  mad  enough  to  dream  of  circulating  either 
books  or  crown  jewels.  Both  were  kept  in  their  cases. 
Such  young  men  as  Johnson  and  Franklin  might  hire  a 
volume  from  a  bookseller,  but  it  was  not  usual,  and  such 
a  happy  accident  as  the  one  that  sent  the  news  to  Gov- 
ernor Burnet,  of  a  young  man  named  Franklin  who  was 
in  a  sloop  at  the  New  York  wharf  with  some  books, 
did  not  often  happen. 

This  was  in  1724,  when  Franklin  was  going  back  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  and  just  six  years  before  he 
founded  the  "Junto"  Club.  This  fermenting  little 
power  in  Philadelphia  history  was  organized  in  a  small 
ale-house  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  morals,  politics  and 
natural  philosophy,  but  it  was  highly  practical,  and, 
while  it  studied  up  Roman  civilization,  it  kept  a  keen 
lookout  on  Philadelphia  interests.  It  told  "new  and 
agreeable  stories,"  and  when  they  heard  of  a  failure  in 
business  the  members  sought  after  the  causes.  They 
discussed  the  successful  man  and  his  methods,  and  were 
particular  to  applaud  the  citizen  who  was  said  to  have 
done  something  creditable.  They  made  a  note  of  "  young 
beginners  lately  set  up,"  and  decided  upon  tl>e  best  way 
of  helping  them.  If  the  character  of  a  member  was 
assailed  his  fellows  came  to  his  defense,  and  they  aided 
each  other  in  establishing  advantageous  friendships. 
They  made  themselves  acquainted  with  every  deserving 
stranger  who  came  to  town  and  asked  if  they  could  be 
of  use  to  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  practical  and 
keener  little  company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
the  Philosophical  Society,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  are  among  its  many 
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direct  descendants.  The  animating  soul  in  all  of  this 
was  the  suggestive  Franklin.  He  was  always  full  of 
plans  and  busy  about  the  best  way  of  carrying  them 
out.  He  drew  up  the  rules  for  the  club,  and  it  grew  to 
be  like  him.  One  day  the  idea  of  a  common  Ubrary 
came  to  him.  Each  member  owned  books  which  were 
constantly  being  borrowed  by  the  others,  and  Franklin's 
plan  was  to  put  them  all  together  in  the  club-room,  where 
they  would  be  easy  of  access  for  reference  during  the 
meetings,  and  each  member  could  have  the  use  of  the 
whole  collection.  The  club  had  by  this  time  moved  to 
the  house  of  Robert  Grace,  who  is  immortalized  in 
Philadelphia  annals  by  Franklin's  terse  description  of 
him  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fortune  ;  generous, 
lively  and  witty ;  a  lover  of  punning  and  of  his  friendsj" 
and  so  Franklin's  plan  being  agreed  to,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers gathered  up  his  great  folios  and  quartos,  his  chap- 
books,  and  all  his  literary  treasures,  and  carried  them  to 
Grace's  house  on  High,  or  Market  Street,  above  Second, 
just  opposite  the  Court-house.  For  fear  of  disturbing 
the  family,  they  went  up  Pewter-plate  Alley,  through 
an  archway,  to  the  room  over  the  kitchen,  where  they 
met,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  this  fine 
show  of  books,  which  filled  one  end  of  the  room,  was 
viewed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers pronounced  this  experiment  of  a  library'  in  common 
a  failure.  No  librarian  had  been  appointed  ;  no  one  had 
been  responsible  for  the  books ;  some  had  been  taken 
away  and  not  returned ;  some  were  torn,  and  to  pre- 
vent farther  loss,  each  man  took  up  his  books  and 
through  Pewter-plate  Alley  marched  home  again. 

But  Franklin  never  let  go  of  an  idea  that  pleased  him. 
He  had  tested  the  circulating  library  and  he  believed 
the  experiment  would  be  feasible  and  profitable,  so  his 
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busy  mind  occupied  itself  in  devising  a  better  founda- 
tion than  unorganized  association.  He  decided  that,  i/ 
he  could  get  a  number  of  people  to  each  subscribe  fifty 
shillings  as  a  purchasing  fund,  and  then  add  an  annual 
subscription  of  ten,  he  could  make  a  fair  beginning. 
He  at  once  began  to  act  upon  this  scheme,  and  so  in- 
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augurated — little  as  he  suspected  it  I — the  great  dis- 
covery of  his  Hfe — the  discovery  of  the  Public  Circulat- 
ing Library  I  He  says  in  his  little  account  of  the  enter- 
prise that  this  library  gave  rise  to  others  all  over  the 


want  of  vanity,  the  "  lovers  of  reading  "  in  the  upper 
classes  were  hard  to  persuade,  and  when  at  last  he  ob- 
tained fifty  subscribers,  with  Robert  Grace's  name  lead- 
ing the  list  and  his  own  second  in  order,  they  were 
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country,  and  together  they  "  have  improved  the  general 
conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  taken  throughout 
the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges." 

To  what  the  circulating  library  was  to  grow,  and  what 
share  it  was  to  take  in  the  education  and  entertainment 
9f  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  its  founder's  sanguine 
fancy  could  not  foresee  1 

At  this  time  Franklin  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  and,  although  well  known  as  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  young  man,  he  could  not  have  i)een  an 
important  citizen.  He  lived  humbly  enough,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  printing  office,  he  had  a  little  shop  where 
he  sold  stationery,  and  which  his  wife  attended.  He 
ate  his  bread  and  milk  with  a  pewter  spoon  out  of  a  por- 
ringer ;  he  wore  a  leather  apron ;  he  trundled  his  goods 
home  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  when  he  worked  at  night 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  put  his  light  in  the  window, 
and  not  under  a  bushel,  so  all  the  neighbors  saw  it,  and 
said  he  was  industrious  and  must  be  getting  on,  and,  as 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  his  advertising  candle  was 
a  brilliant  help. 

He  had  the  proposal  for  his  library  put  into  legal  form 
by  the  conveyancer,  Charles  Brockden;  it  was  made 
good  for  fifty  years,  and  he  then  set  out  to  find  sub- 
scribers. He  says  :  "  I  put  myself  as  much  as  I  could 
out  of  sight  and  stated  it  as  the  scheme  of  a  number  of 
friends  who  had  requested  me  to  go  about  and  propose 
it  to  such  as  they  thought  lovers  of  reading." 

In  spite  of  this  little  prevarication,  upon  which  the 
author  congratulated  himself,  thinking  it  a  proof  of  his 


nearly  all  young  men  of  his  own  rank.  The  Rev.  Jacob 
Duche,  of  Christ  Church  memory,  who  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1732,  says  in  his  "  Caspipina  "  letters  that "  the 
librarian  informs  me  that  for  one  person  of  distinction 
and  fortune  there  were  twenty  tradesmen  who  fre- 
quented this  library."  This  was  in  1771,  and  shows 
how  strongly  the  working-classes  still  appreciated  the 
advantages  which  their  fellow-craftsman  had  obtained 
for  them. 

When  at  last  the  treasurer  Had  forty  pounds  in  his 
possession,  James  Logan,  *'  the  best  judge  of  books  in 
these  parts,"  was  consulted,  a  list  made  out,  and  Peter 
Collinson,  one  of  the  managers  who  was  just  going  to 
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England,  undertook  buying  the  books.     This  was  in 

March,   1732,  and  ail  summer  the   new  stockholders 

looked  forward  with  impatience  to  October,  and,  when 

it  came,  bringing 

the  books,   they 

were    delighted 

to  find  that  Mr. 

CoUinson     had 

added  Newton's 

"Principia"  and 

"The  Gardener's 

Dictionary"  as  a 

present. 

The  books  were 
placed  on  the 
shelves  in  the 
''Junto"  room, 
still  in  Grace's 
house,  a  libra- 
rian chosen,  and 
the  Ubrary  was 
open  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  sur- 
prisingly liberal 
in  its  offers.  It 
did  not  limit  its 
advantages  to 
subscribers,  but 
offered  the  use  of 
the  books  in  the 
room  to  any 
''civil  person," 
and,  if  he  depos- 
ited the  value  of 
a  volume  and 
added  a  small 
sum  for  its  use, 
he  could  take  it 
home. 

Nearly  all  the 
books  now  on  the 
shelves  were  in 
English,  few  of 
the  subscribers 
being  classical 
scholars,  and  all 

of  them  too  practical  to  care  for  books  which  they 
could  not  read.  This  idea  of  utility  has  governed  the 
purchases  of  the  library  through  the  entire  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  so  that  it  lias  never 
"padded"  its  shelves.  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  who,  for 
years  has  been  the  faithful  and  competent  librarian  of 
the  now  consolidated  libraries,  the  Philadelphia,  the 
Logan  and  the  Ridgway,  speaks  with  knowledge  when 
he  says  in  one  of  his  papers :  "  Compared  to  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe  and  America,  sustained  by  government 
or  municipal  appropriation,  the  Philadelphia  Library  is 
not  large,  but  its  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  books 
are  well  chosen.  It  does  not  possess  that  immense 
number  of  volumes  of  polemic  divinity,  which,  during 
so  many  centuries,  helped  to  deluge  Europe  with  blood, 
nor  the  enormous  mass  of  commentaries  on  the  civil 
law  that  appeared  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects 
at  Amalfi.  It  contains  but  few  specimens  of  controver- 
sial writings  between  the  nominalists  and  realists,  the 
Scottists  and  Thomists  at  one  period  and  the  Jansenists 
and  Molinists  at  another.  It  has  not,  like  the  National 
Libmry  at  Paris,  a  room  devoted  to  all  the  successive 
editions  of  a  school-book.  If,  however,  it  is  lacking  in 
these,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  afford  ample 
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means  for  acquiring  real  learning.  In  administering 
the  modest  income  of  the  company  the  directors  have 
steadily  kept  in  view  the  original  and  main  object  of  the 
association,  to  form  a  library  for  home  reading,  and  so 
have  restricted  their  purchases  in  such  departments  as 
law,  medicine,  mechanics  and  natural  history,  to  which 
special  libraries  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  devoted, 
and  yet  have  also  been  solicitous  to  avoid  ephemeral 
productions  of  no  real  merit.  Rare  and  costly  books 
are  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  income  of  the 
Loganian  Library  has  gone  to  purchase  such  works  &s 
Lepsius'  and  Rosselini's  Egypt,  Kingsborough's  Mexico, 
and  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  bequest  of  Dr.  Rush's  library  has  added 
many  costly  works  on  similar  subjects,  and  the  student 
of  Egyptology  will  find  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  nearly 
all  the  important  works  in  his  department." 

In  these  early  days,  however,  there  was  little  thought 
of  a  large  or  complete  collection.  The  great  fact  was 
that  there  was  a  public  library  at  all.  Franklin  kept  up 
an  active  interest, in  the  enterprise,  and  of  course  uti- 
lized it.  He  devoted  at  least  an  hour  every  day  to  study ; 
he  printed  the  catalogue,  and  so  paid  his  annual  tax  for 
two  years.  In  the  second  year  he  served  as  librarian, 
and  the  visit  the  directors  paid  to  Thomas  Penn  when 
be  came  to  Philadelphia  doubtless  originated  in  his 
shrewd  brain,  ever  ready  to  see  and  seize  an  advantage. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Penn  acknowledged  the 
courtesy  by  a  gift  of  books  and  apparatus. 

In  ten  years  the  collection  had  outgrown  its  quarters 
in  Robert  Grace's  house,  and  it  was  removed  to  the 
State  House,  where  Dr.  Duch^  describes  it  as  being  in 
one  of  the  wings  that  join  the  main  building  by  means 
of  a  brick  arcade. 

In  1750  James  Logan,  who  in  his  youth  was  the  friend 
of  Penn,  and  in  his  old  age  the  adviser  of  Franklin,  died 
and  left  to  the  city  a  curious  and  valuable  legacy.  He 
knew  the  value  of  his  library  as  perhaps  the  very  finest 
private  collection  of  books  in  the  Colonies,  and  he  espe- 
cially prided  himself  on  his  hundred  folios  in  Greek,  his 
complete  set  of  the  Roman  classics  and  the  old  mathe- 
maticians of  Greece.  It  was  altogether  worth  ten 
pounds,  and  was  in  every  way  a  royal 
Philadelphia. 

gi>cid  oUl  Quaker  made  his  conditions 
trustees  he  created  the  only  hereditary 
country.  His  books  were  to  have 
plaot-  of  thidr  own,  and  the  collection 
was  to  bear  his  name. 
He  endowed  it  forever, 
and  decided  upon  a  pro- 
per salary  for  the  libra- 
rian, and  then  ordered 
that  this  librarian 
should  always  belong 
to  the  Logan  family, 
the  oldest  son  of  the 
oldest  son  being  pre- 
ferred. If  it  chanced 
that  the  heir  did  not 
see  fit  to  fill  the  oftice 
he  could  appoint  a 
deputy,  but  as  long  as 
a  Logan  of  his  line  ex- 
ists so  long  does  this 
office  belong  to  him. 
He  also  provided  for 
trustees,  mostly  from 
his  family,  directed  that 
the    Lon^anian    librarv 
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should  be  free  to  the  public,  and  then,  having  carefully 
made  all  these  provisions,  the  old  man  died  and  left  the 
will  unsigned !  His  widow  and  children,  fortunately, 
had  no  idea  of  disregarding  his  wishes,  but  at  once 
confirmed  them,  and  for  forty  years  a  plain  building  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets  was 
opened  every  Saturday  afternoon,  "  to  the  end  that  all 
persons,  and  more  especially  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin  tongue,  may  have  free  admission." 
In  1792,  by  act  of  Assembly,  the  building,  books  and 
the  endowment  of  600  acres  of  land  in  Bucks  County 
were  handed  over  to  the  Library  Company  on  the  same 
trusts. 

Meantime,  little  occurred  until  1773,  when  the  books 
were  removed  to  Carpenters'  Hall,  remaining  all  through 
the  Revolution.  The  directors  gave  the  use  of  the  books 


was  stronger  than  depression,  and  the  breath  of  a  new 
life  filled  the  country.  In  Philadelphia  trade  prospered, 
ships  were  coming  and  going  from  the  wharves,  and  fac- 
tories were  building.  There  was  a  general  movement 
westward  toward  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  library 
was  keeping  pace  with  all  this  activity.  It  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  books  from  several  small  and 
unsuccessful  organizations,  and  had  received  some  lega- 
cies. While  Benjamin  West  was  in  England  he  was  one 
day  in  Kent  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Preston, 
and  while  painting  the  portrait  now  in  the  library  he 
lightly  asked  his  host  what  he  meant  to  do  with  all  his 
books.  Mr.  Preston,  smiling,  said  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  no  children  to  inherit  them.  ''Then,"  said  the 
painter,  "why  not  give  them  to  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary ?"  and  so  went  on  to  tell  the  Englishman  of  its 
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to  Congress,  and  when  it  hastily  removed  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  about  entering  the  city,  they  were  alarmed 
about  the  safety  of  the  collection  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  vehement  in  urging  its  immediate  removal. 
To  this  others  objected.  The  risk  of  removal  seemed  to 
them  more  serious  than  that  of  remaining,  and  so  tliere 
was  hurried,  anxious  argument,  but  as  no  quorum  could 
be  obtained  the  books  were  left  on  the  shelves,  and  when 
the  British  actually  were  in  occupation  the  officers  were 
glad  to  use  the  books  and  pay  for  them,  and  even  after 
the  room  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  soldiers  no  injury 
was  inflicted  on  the  library. 

And  so  time  went  on.  The  British  left  the  country 
and  sailed  back  to  England  a  wiser  and  a  smaller  army. 
Congress  was  again  in  Philadelphia.  General  Washing- 
ton was  riding  to  Christ  Church  in  his  carriage-and-four ; 
the  Quakers  approved  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the 
Tories  were  becoming  reconciled.     Everywhere  hope 


origin  and  purposes.  Mr.  Preston,  listening,  was  inte- 
rested, and  the  end  of  it  was  he  did  leave  his  library  to 
the  Philadelphia  Company. 

All  this  prosperity  and  feeling  of  permanence  made 
the  directors  feel  they  ought  to  liave  a  building  of  their 
own,  and  in  1789  they  held  a  meeting,  at  which  Bishop 
White  presided,  and  agreed  to  build  as  soon  as  one  hun- 
dred new  members  were  added  to  the  company.  This 
condition  must  have  been  quickly  fulfilled,  as  in  August 
of  the  same  year  they  laid  the  corner-stone  of  that  de- 
lightful old  building  at  Fifth  and  Library  streets.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-three, 
resting  after  long  and  busy  years  of  anxiety,  enterprise 
and  honor.  He  was  not  able  to  lay  the  new  corner- 
stone, but  he  wrote  the  inscription,  yet  so  modestly  that 
he  made  no  mention  of  his  own  share,  and  the  direc- 
tors had  to  alter  it,  and  insert  his  name.  It  runs  as 
follows : 
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BE   IT   REMEMBERED 
IN   HONOR  OP  THE   PHILADELPHIA  YOUTH, 

(then  chiefly  artificers) 
that  in  mdccxxxi 
they  cheerfully, 

AT   THE  INSTANCE  OF   BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

ONE  OP  THEIR   NUMBER, 

INSTITUTED   THE  PHILADELPHIA   LIBRARY, 

WHICH,  THOUGH   SMALL   AT   FIRST, 

IS  BECOME  HIGHLY    VALUABLE   AND  EXTENSIVELY   USEFUL, 

AND  WHICH   THE   WALLS  OF  THIS   EDIFICE 

JLKt  NOW    DESTINED   TO   CONTAIN    AND   PRESERVE, 

THE  FIRST   STONE  OP  WHOSE  FOUNDATION 

WAS  HERE  PLACED 

THE  THIRTY-FIRST   DAY  OF 

AUGUST,   1789. 

Then  when  this  comer-stone  was  laid  the  *'  j'oung  ar- 
tifi,cers  "  of  another  generation  came  forward  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  help  with  the  new  building  and  to  take 
their  pay  in  stock,  and  one  would  fancy  that  these  shares ' 
would  be  of  special  value  to  those  who  inherit  them. 

What  Philadelphian  does  not  remember  this  library  I 
Surely  never  was  there  a  building  more  quaint,  more 
quiet,  more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  silent  wisdom 
of  many  books.  Again  it  had  followed  the  State  House, 
but  now  stood  opposite  on  Fifth  street.  On  the  pave- 
ments were  crowds  of  people  hurrying  by,  and  every- 
where groups  standing  to  talk.     Nowhere  was  there 

more  haste 
and  more  de- 
lay* Omii 
busses  had 
their  day  uf 
rattling  past. 


cars  sped  along,  the  prison  wagons  and  the  carriages 
of  lawyers  rumbled  up  the  street,  and  yet  he  who 
ascended  the  winding  flat  steps  and  passed  under  the 
statue  of  Franklin  and  on  through  the  faded  leather 
doors,  passed  into  si-  ,^^ 


lence  and  into  a  deep 
peace.  Case  after 
case  of  books  lined 
the  walls,  and  ran  up 
in  galleries  to  the 
ceiling.  Roomy  old 
arm-cliairs  stood  in 
alcoves  by  colonial 
tables.  On  one  side 
ticked  a  clock  of 
Franklin's  and  on 
the  other  one  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's,  while 
one  which  once  be- 
longed to  Oliver  Crom- 
well marked  the  day 
of  the  month  as  well 
as  the  hour.  The  li- 
brarian sat  at  Penn's  desk 
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the  pictures  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  library  hung  on  the  firont  of  the  galleries. 
Illuminated  missals,  black-letter  books,  copies  of  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  files  of  Colonial  newspapers,  all  sorts  of 
curious  and  rare  works  slept  in  their  cases.  On  the 
walla  hung  many  portraits.  There  was  the  old  libra- 
rkm,  Zaclmrinh  Poulson,  with  the  hat  he  never  removed 
puUfi]  tij^'htly  down  on  his  ears;  the  smooth,  handsome 
face  of  Mr.  Frentoii,  and  Logan's  fine  head.  On  one  of 
the  gallerit^H  was  the  great  bust  of  Minerva,  six  feet 
hi^li.  U  hnil  stood  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  at 
Sixth  aud  Chi/i^lnut  streets  the  day  that  General 
^\' ash  lit  g  ton  II  rose  to  open  the  Colonial  Congress. 
AVho  can  forgot  just  how  it  all  looked,  and  what 
iiu  air  of  agi\  of  fine  content  rested  over  the  old 
place  \  The  hooks  had  forgotten  all  controversy, 
thti!  problems  had  all  been  settled,  and  nothing 
'^vfts  left  but  to  believe  and  to  be  quiet.  In  a  room 
just  back  of  tlie  main  hall  was  the  "Loganian" 
1  library,  ami  from  it  ran  another,  long  and  nar- 
rnw,  nmde  into  dim  alcoves  by  cases  of  books; 
aiid  here,  h\  dear  seclusion,  was  the  scholar  with 
his  piltj  of  lex ic Otis  and  classics,  or  the  child  curled 
up  ill  a  great  <.'olonial  chair,  happy  with  some 
great  volume  of  engravings. 

These  were  the  days  when 
everything  seemed  perma- 
nent, and  the  record  of  stock 
coming  from  father  to  son, 
and  from  son  to  grandson, 
seemed  a  matter  of  course. 
No  one  could  have  been  sur- 
prised because  in  eighty- 
seven  years  the  London 
agents  were  of  one  family, 
and  that  in  ninety -seven 
years  there  should  be  but 
four  librarians  was  some- 
thing to  be  expected. 

To  belong  to  the  library 
was  a  credential  of  ^^  fam- 
ily," and  if  any  one  wanted 
to  see  the  typical  "  old  Phila- 
delphian" that  was  the  place 
to  seek  him.  Every  year 
added  to  its  credit,  and  when 
some  enterprising  yet  cau- 
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tious  citizen  would  speak  of  a  new  and  fire-proof 
building,  it  was  like  sacrilege,  so  dear  had  the  old  walls 
grown.  And  yet  the  new  building  came,  and  coming, 
added  another  to  the  curious  legacies  to  which  this 
library  is  heir. 

There  lived  in  Philadelphia  not  many  years  ago,  a 
physician,  Dr.  James  Rush,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Revolutionary 
days.  The  son  inherited  the  father's 
scholarly  taste,  and  nt»tliing  ^vais  as 
much  to  his  Uking  af*  u  quiet  room 
and  time  for  study.  TIo  used,  how- 
ever, to  practice  metlieine,  drivinjL^ 
about  in  a  yellow  gig,  wm\  wlieu  lie 
had  completed  hia  rouiid  guing 
eagerly  home  to 
his  books.  When 
he  was  a  young 
man  in  London, 
he  not  only 
greatly  admired 
Mrs.  Siddons,  but 
he  made  scien- 
tific research  into 
the  method  na- 
ture had  bestow- 
ed on  her,  and  on 
his  observations 
founded  liis  fa- 
mous work  on 
the  Voice.  He 
also  gave  some 
lessons  to  James 
Murdoch,  and— 
who  would  not 
like  to  believe  ? — 
the  quality  that 
sets  this  actor 
apart  from  oth- 
ers, is,  perhaps, 
just  what  he  has 
from  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons by  gift  of 
Dr.  Rush.  By 
the  rule  of  con- 
traries,  this 
lover  of  solitude, 
of  study,  of 
unbroken   quiet, 

thought  fit  to  ask  Miss  Phoebe  Ann  Ridgway  to 
marry  him,  and  she,  governed  by  the  same  law,  con- 
sented. This  young  lady  did  not  love  either  solitude  or 
quiet.  She  liked  to  read  and  to  study,  but  she  wanted 
to  talk  about  her  books,  and  she  had  a  preference  for 
authors  who  were  living  and  could  be  asked  to  a  dinner 
party.  Her  father  was  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  and 
during  the  time  he  was  Consul  at  Antwerp  the  first  Na- 
poleonic wars  were  going  on,  and  the  keen  old  Quaker 
turned  so  many  honest  pennies  that  Miss  Phoebe  brought 
her  husband  a  large  fortune.  This  the  latter  valued 
because  it  gave  him  time  to  devote  to  his  researches,  to 
write  his  books  and  increase  his  library.  His  wife  had 
quite  as  much  pleasure  in  it,  but  she  had  no  mind  to 
bury  any  of  it  in  musty  books.  She  built  herself  a  house 
out  Chestnut  street,  near  Nineteenth,  large  enough  to 
hold  eight  hundred  guests.  In  her  dining-room  she  had 
twenty-five  tables,  which  could  be  put  in  a  long  row  to 
scat  a  great  company,  and  with  satin  furniture  of  gold 
and  blue,  with  mirrors  everywhere,  with  gilt  tables  and 
marble  figures,  with  velvet  and  gold,  she  made  the  house 
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a  wonder  of  brilliancy.  An  army  of  servants  ran  here 
and  there.  When  she  gave  a  great  party  they  lighted  six 
thousand  wax  candles.  Everywhere  there  was  life  and 
movement,  people  arriving,  people  departing,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  moved  ^Irs.  Rush,  large  and  ruddy,  good 
humored  and  generous.  She  was  not  ignorant,  and  she 
knew  what  was  good,  but  she  was  not  critical,  and  she 
took  a  great  interest  in  people.  If 
she  liked  the  poet  who  read  his  un- 
pLtblislu'd  poems  to  her,  that  was 
i  LLim^h.  even  if  his  verses  were  bad, 
a  1 1  i  I  h  I  I  dty  for  Ihe  artist  who  had 
liu  oilitjr  patron,  gave  her  belief  in 
his  future.  She  did 
not  blame  people  be- 
cause they  had  not 
succeeded,  but  gave 
her  warm,  strong 
hand  to  many  a  poor 
soul  who  had  never 
before  known  so 
friendly  a  grasp.  Her 
husband,  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  build- 
ing, far  ofi*  from  all 
this  going  and  coming, 
this  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, this  talk  of  art 
and  of  people,  won- 
dered over  Mrs. 
Rush's  likings,  but 
he  never  interfered, 
and  she  liked  best  to 
have  him  content  and 
to  live  her  own  life. 
She  had  her  own  defi- 
nite ambitions,  and 
she  meant  to  revolu- 
tionize Philadelphia 
society.  She  saw  no 
reason  why  society 
should  be  broken  into 
so  many  sets,  nor  wliy 
so  many  good  people 
should  not  know  each 
other;  so  from  her 
spacious  house  she 
sent  invitations  here 
and  there,  and  she 
bid  every  one  she  thought  had  a  claim  of  family, 
fortune  or  merit  to  her  great  balls.  At  first  people 
came  willingly  enough,  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  did  not  like  such  promiscuous  company.  The 
families  who  lived  south  of  Market  street  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  visiting  acquaintance  with  those  who 
lived  north  of  the  sacred  Brahmin  boundary,  and  the  em- 
ployer did  not  want  his  daughter  to  dance  with  his  clerk. 
They  had  no  common  ground  of  interest,  and  instead  of 
the  balls  having  a  cosmopolitan  character,  they  defined 
classes  even  more  closely  than  before.  People  began  to 
understand  who  it  was  they  ought  7wi  to  know,  and 
each  set  drew  into  itself  with  stiffer  reserve.  But  Ma- 
dame Rush  did  not  lose  heart.  She  wished  to  be  a  leader 
in  society,  and  she  aimed  at  having  a  large  constituency. 
She  had  the  ambition  of  a  Napoleon,  and  she  meant  to 
make  new  boundary  lines  and  abolish  fictitious  diflfer- 
ences.  Her  fight  was  gallant,  but  although  she  brought 
all  that  money,  ambition  and  hospitality  could  do  to 
help  her,  she  failed,  and  she  conciliated  no  one.  She  had 
no  solvent  to  work  with,  and  her  alien  forces  would  not 
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combine.  Still  she  did  her  part  in  forcing  asunder  the 
walls  that  were  hardening  around  ''  old  Philadelphia," 
and  fresh  air  rushed  in. 

In  1857  she  died,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  then  for  twelve 
years  the  great  house  stood  silent  and  closed.  In  the 
centre  of  fitshion  and  life,  its  darkened  windows  made  it 
look  like  a  tomb.  Dust  settled  over  everything,  and 
grass  grew  where  it  could.  Dr.  Rush's  life,  however, 
went  on  without  alteration.  He  likely  enough  enjoyed 
the  silence,  and  the  gloom  represented  to  him  a  sane  and 
sensible  life.  In  this  dead  quiet  he,  too,  thought  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  had  his  own  visions  of  a  hospitality 
that  would  be  elevating  and  of  permanent  value.  He 
had  no  frivolous  ideas  of  entertainment,  and  he  loved 
art  just  so  far  as  it  was  justified  by  science.  He  had  in- 
herited all  his  wife's  property,  and  he  worked  out  a 
scheme  that  would  make  the  city  his  heir,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  a  noble  memorial  to  her  memory  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas. 

So  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
is  Dr.  Rush's  legacy  to  the  city  and  his  monument  to 
his  wife,  and  no  man  and  woman  have  ever  slept  in  a 
more  magnificent  tomb  than  this  one.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  green  lawn,  a  granite  copy  of  the 
Parthenon,  220  feet  long  and  106  feet  wide.  Its  great 
columns  and  broad  steps,  the  magnificent  centre  hall,  all 
lead  to  the  quiet  enclosure  where,  on  a  plain  marble 
slab,  is  written : 

SACRED 

TO   THE  MEMORIES  OF 

MRS.  PH(EBB  ANN   RUSH, 

DAUGHTER  OP 

JACOB   AND   REBECCA  RIDGWAT, 

AND   WIPE  OF 

JAMES   RUSH,  M.  D. 

BORN,  DECEMBER  8D,  A.  D.  1799  ; 

DIED,  OCTOBER  28d,  A.  D.,  1857  ; 

AND  OP 

JAMES   RUSH,  M.  D., 

THIRD   SON  OF 

DR.   BENJAMIN  AND  JULIA  (NBE  STOCKTON)  RUSH. 

BORN,  MARCH  16tH,  A.  D.  1786  ; 

DIED,  MAT  26th,  A.  D.,  1869. 


iJiff; 


^\^sM  - 
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THE  philosophical   SOCIETY. 

Around  these  sleepers  are  rooms  and  galleries  filled 
with  over  eighty  thousand  of  the  books  the  husband 
loved.  The  Logan ian  Library  is  here,  and  the  Preston, 
and  all  the  works  on  science  and  learning  which  were 
printed  before  1856  and  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary. The  Doctor  was  careful  that  nothing  frivolous 
or  unmeaning  should  spoil  the  sacred  sanctity  of  this 
biiiidiiig,  "Let  it  not,"  he  said  in  his  will,  referring  to  the 
library ,"  let  it  not  keep  cushioned  seats  for  time-wasting 
niul  lounging  readers,  nor  places  for  those  teachers  of  dis- 
juitiied  thinking,  the  daily  newspapers,  except,  perhaps, 
tnr  H' Florence  to  support,  since  such  authority  could 
jK'VLr  prove  the  authentic  date  of  an  event."  These 
biilla  IV ere  not  to  be  "encumbered  with  the  ephemeral 
bicii;rii])hies,  novels  and  works  of  fiction  or  amusement, 
nuwiipjipers  or  periodicals,  which  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  day."  The 
hospitality  the  husband  offered  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  it  drew  the  lines  the  wife  had  tried 
I'ly  to  break,  and  made  a  most  exclusive  use  of 

J'  ^  her  fortune. 

>S~  These  were  some  of  the  conditions  in  this 

will  which  made  the  stockholders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Libraiy  hesitate  before  ac- 
cepting the  legacy.     It  was  easy  to 
^  assent  to  the  condition  that  the  hall 

•      was  never  to  be  used  for  lectures  or 
>        exhibitions,  and  no  collection  or  mu- 
.  y^       seum  was  ever  to  have  a  place  there, 
;\       It  was  easy  to  agree  that  not  more 
than    one -fourth   of  the    directors 
should  belong  to   any  one  of  the 
learned     professions,    and    that   it 
should  never  be  united  to  any  other 
body,  corporate  or  political ;  but  it 
was  not  well  to  accept  a  building 
that  would  exclude  the  majority  of 
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books  in  circulation  among  readers,  nor  to  carry  the 
old  library  from  its  convenient  quarters  far  down 
town  to  the  site  chosen  by  Dr.  Rush  and  insisted 
upon  by  his  executor.  Long  and  perplexing  were  the 
consultations  of  the  directors,  and  many  the  legal  ap- 
peals, but  in  vain,  until  at  last  they  cut  the  knot.     The 


did  sarcophagus  at  Broad  and  Christian  according  to 
his  own  mind.  In  this  way  the  terms  of  the  will  have 
been  met,  and,  perhaps,  wisely,  but  it  adds  another  to 
the  *' special "  libraries  so  numerous  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have  the  Philosophical,  in  its  delightful  rooms  in  the 
old  State  House  building  ;  the  Historical,  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  Athenseum,  the  different  professional  li- 
bmrie.^;  bui,  wiLh  liu:  <  xuvpliuii  ut  th*' ^Itrcantile,  we 
have  no  library  where  all  departments  of  literature  are 
represented.  All  the  others  are  limited  and  devoted  to 
special  subjects*.  The  great  pity  is  that  Dr.  Hush  did 
not  see  his  fine  opportuaity.  lip  had  tthmicv  and  he  had 
learning.     If,  in  addition,  he  Imd  had  something  of  the 
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old  Library  had  a  building  fund  of  $125,000,  and  had 
bought  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Juniper  streets. 
Here  they  decided  to  erect  a  convenient  and  commodious 
building  for  the  circulating  department  of  the  Library, 
where  the  public  could  find  all  the  "disjointed," 
"  ephemeral "  and  ''  popular  "  literature  in  which  it 
rejoices.  This  decision  left  the  executor  free  to  use  the 
million  of  dollars  left  by  Dr.  Rush  in  building  the  splen- 


broad,  clear  vision  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  liberal 
public  spirit  of  James  Logan,  or  a  share  of  the  generous 
impulse  of  his  wife,  he  could  have  continued  their  work 
in  a  congenial  spirit.  He  could  still  have  given  Phila- 
delphia what  is  without  question  the  finest  library 
building  in  the  world,  but  not  have  surrendered,  as  he 
has,  to  some  one  else  the  honor  of  founding  a  comprehen- 
sive, great  Free  Library  in  his  native  city. 

LoL'isE  Stockton. 


Do  you  dream  sometimes,  with  a  sudden  thrill, 

Of  one  whose  pulses  stir 
At  thought  of  you  and  your  brave,  strong  will. 

To  bless  and  comfort  her  ? 

Ah,  life  of  my  soul !  it  is  better  to  know 
There  is  one  in  this  wide,  wide  world, 


No  matter  how  far  or  how  free  we  may  go, 
Or  what  fable  we  may  have  told, 

That  belongs  to  us,  as  the  earth  to  the  sun 

Or  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  ; 
And  this  is  as  certain  that  we  are  one 

As  life  and  death  and  the  gi*ave. 

Ellen  R.  Landon. 


MR.  VAN  NORE'S  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


The  Van  Nores  were  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Some  people  say  they  made  it ;  but  one  really 
knows  better  than  that.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their 
unaccountable  belief  that  the  builder  of  the  ark  that 
rested  on  Mount  Ararat  was  a  Jew,  and  their  unutter- 
able contempt  for  the  race  of  Spinoza  and  Mendelssohn, 
of  Heine,  Auerbach  and  Disraeli,  they  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  conceive  that  the  family  name  of  the  Patri- 
arch was  Van  Nore. 

At  any  rate,  you  may  understand  that  the  Van  Nores 
were  an  immensely  ancient  family,  so  old  as  to  be  really 
worm-eaten.  In  the  dust  of  the  Van  Nores  there  were 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  even  a  less  regarded  author 
or  two ;  in  this  century  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
speak  of.  If,  however,  any  one  says  their  family  tree 
was  like  one  of  those  old,  wide  and  deep-rooted  fir-trees 
sometimes  seen,  with  but  a  single  gnarled  and  lichened 
branch  left  of  all  its  forest  glory,  the  best  part  of  it 
underground,  you  can  see  that  the  person  is  no  friend 
of  the  Van  Nores,  but  one  whose  eyes  have  been  hurt 
by  the  dazzle  of  their  splendor,  who  has  been  forgotten 
at  their  banquets,  looked  at  with  a  stony  glare  upon 
the  street  or  possibly  knocked  down  and  bruised  and 
ignored  by  their  fast  horses. 

Being  immensely  ancient,  immensely  distinguished, 
and  also  immensely  wealthy,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Van  Nores  thought  immensely  well  of  themselves. 
They  never  soiled  their  garments  by  contact  with  the 
crowd  ;  they  bought  their  pictures  and  statues  straight 
from  the  manufacturers  before  they  had  been  profaned 
by  the  vulgar  gaze;  they  would  have  liked  the  gold 
they  spent  cast  with  a  Van  Nore  device  and  the  die 
broken.  They  could  not  hope,  to  keep  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  universe  to  themselves ;  but  they  did  not  care  so 
much  for  that — there  were  always  tutors  and  chaplains 
and  all  that  to  be  had,  after  the  custom  of  certain  of 
the  South  Sea  Island  chiefs,  who  maintain  a  Fila-oma  or 
Talking  Man  of  Knowledge.  If,  once  in  a  while,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  come  before  the  public  in  a  matter 
of  suffirage,  it  was  not  altogether  without  the  sensation 
of  some  wicked  scribe  who  has  written  the  Sacred  Name 
with  unwashed  hands,  and,  being  usually  defeated,  they 
relapsed  into  a  more  profound  contempt  of  the  people 
than  before,  and  talked  glibly  of  the  advantages  of  a 
monarchy,  although  not  without  an  undercurrent  of 
feeling  that  in  the  event  of  a  monarchy  the  Van  Nores 
would  be  monarchs.  They  intermarried,  of  course, 
only  with  &milies  of  a  pedigree  and  assumption  one 
degree  less  than— it  could  not  be  more  than,  and  could 
hardly  be  equal  to — the  Van  Nores. 

Judge,  then,  of  the  bewildered  and  amazecf  wrath  of 
the  Van  Nore  family,  when  the  son  of  the  house,  the 
heir  of  the  name,  the  last  of  the  name,  the  only  male 
Van  Nore  left  to  go  down  the  ages  with  the  weight  of 
the  family  illustriousness  upon  his  shoulders,  married  a 
young  girl  in  the  West,  unknown,  obscure,  poor,  and  a 
Jewess  I 

Nore  Van  Nore  had  a  sister  older  than  himself,  a  dark 
and  imposing  creature  with  the  Van  Nore  nose  ;  he  had 
a  sister  younger  than  himself,  pallid,  bloodless,  with  her 
mother's  delicacy  of  feature,  and  with  nothing  about 
her  but  her  haughtiness  to  distinguish  her  from  the  herd 


of  young  women  ;  he  had  one  Van  Nore  cousin,  a  little 
apple-blossom  hardly  coming  up  to  the  family  require- 
ments ;  he  had  four  Van  Nore  spinster  aunts,  who,  if 
they  quarreled  among  themselves  like  birds  in  a  wood, 
presented  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  family  integrity  to 
the  public,  and  who,  with  the  idea  that  they  had  the 
manners  of  duchesses,  really  gave  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve them  directly  descended  from  the  Patriarch,  they 
looked  so  extremely  like  the  wooden  women  in  the  chil- 
dren's toy  arks.  His  father  embodied  all  the  dignity, 
pomposity  and  grandeur  of  all  the  Van  Nores  before  him, 
as  if  he  were  the  flame  of  their  ashes ;  he  had  but  one 
gift,  and  that  was  a  faculty  for  satirical  speech,  which 
he  exercised  with  impunity  upon  his  wife — his  wife,  the 
line  of  whose  descent  was  so  long  that  it  had  worn  to  a 
colorless,  attenuated  thread  in  her,  a  thin,  pale,  languid 
woman,  of  whose  condition  it  expressed  little  to  say  she 
dared  not  call  her  soul  her  own,  because,  in  looking  at 
her,  or  looking  through  her,  rather,  it  was  not  clear  that 
she  had  a  soul — a  woman  without  intellect,  without  indi- 
viduality, and  almost  without  vitality.  Into  this  assem- 
blage Nore  Van  Nore  had  dared  introduce  a  person 
absolutely  without  a  grandfather,  and  whose  grand- 
father, had  she  had  one,  would  have  been  named  Shaca- 
bac! 

Mr.  Van  Nore  and  his  household  would  entreat  this 
vile  and  vulgar  intriguer,  who  had  thrust  herself  upon 
them,  and  had  thought  to  lift  herself  by  pulling  them 
down,  as  she  deserved.  In  their  heart  of  hearts  they  had 
a  complete,  if  inarticulate,  consciousness  that  no  one 
could  have  married  the  bridegroom  in  question  for  any 
other  purpose.  And  Nore  Van  Nore  received  a  letter 
of  repudiation  from  his  father,  disowning  and  casting 
him  forever  into  the  outer  darkness  of  the  world  of 
people  who  were  not  Van  Nores. 

And  who  was  Nore  Van  Nore  ?  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six  years,  whose  mental  processes  had 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  learning  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  read  the  newspaper  and  could  make 
change.  All  attempts  to  cultivate  those  mental  pro- 
cesses much  further  had  failed  ;  if  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  last,  it  was  because  tutors  and  proctors  and 
family  influence,  a  fortuitous  chance,  and  perhaps  money, 
all  wrought  together.  Entrance  was  all,  however ;  be- 
fore the  first  term  closed  Mr.  Van  Nore  had  private  but 
authoritative  information  that  unless  he  wanted  expul- 
sion for  stupidity  approaching  imbecility,  he  had  better 
withdraw  his  son.  In  a  hot  and  self-righteous  fury  Mr. 
Van  Nore  turned  the  tables  and  expelled  the  university. 
He  withdrew  his  son  with  a  wild  show  of  anger  and 
scorn  for  faculty,  curriculum,  endowment  and  career. 
"They  have  graduated  no  man  who  comes  to  anything 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  I"  he  said.  And  that  the 
matter  might  be  the  sooner  forgotten,  he  gave  Mr.  Nore 
Van  Nore  a  purse  and  a  traveling  companion,  and  de- 
spatched him  to  the  far  West.  It  was  probably  but  a 
case  of  retarded  development ;  perhaps  he  would  do  a 
little  exploring  and  discovering ;  when  he  should  return 
the  afiair  would  have  quite  blown  over,  and  he  would 
marry  him  to  some  maiden  who  had  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  she  would  feel  herself  taking  a  proper 
place  among  dominations,  princes  and  powers  by  mar- 
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Tying  a  Van  Kore  of  any  calibre.  All  the  same,  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  his  wife's  life  a  burden  to  her  by  sar- 
casms on  her  feeble  wit  that  had  been  strong  enough  to 
adulterate  the  strength  of  the  Van  Nore,  while  the  very 
sense  of  his  son's  incapacity,  thus  forced  upon  him,  was 
another  argument  against  the  woman  who  would  marry 
an  imbecile  for  the  sake  of  climbing  into  his  rank  and 
position. 

It  was  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  his 
wife  did  not  fully  sympathize  with  him  in  this  ex- 
tremity, and  if,  being  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  so 
far  as  she  had  anything  to  impart,  having  imparted 
that  also  to  her  son,  she  wrote  a  little  surreptitious  let- 
ter— she  who  had  usually  not  a  thought  nor  a  deed  nor 
an  emotion  of  her  own. 

"My  Darling  Boy  :  I  send  you  all  my  love.  Any  wife 
you  choose  to  marry  will  be  the  dear  daughter  of  your 
mother." 

That  was  the  letter  written  so  secretly ;  it  meant 
volumes  to  her ;  it  meant  volumes  to  her  boy.  She  was 
frightened  to  a  trembling  ghost  of  her  ghost-like  self 
when  she  stopped  the  carriage  and  asked  the  footman  to 
drop  it  in  a  street-box,  for  she  felt  that  if  her  husband 
knew  it  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  him  to  blow  out 
her  flickering  flame  of  life  altogether,  or  stamp  its  feeble 
spark  into  the  earth.  He  never  had  struck  her,  but  she 
never  knew  what  he  might  do  yet. 

The  father's  letter,  when  it  came,  was  not  at  all  un- 
expected by  Hero  Van  Nore,  nor  was  the  mother's  a 
surprise.  She  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  "  divinely  tall  and 
most  divinely  fair. "  Her  superb  mouldings  would  have 
fed  a  sculptor's  eye  with  rapture,  her  superb  coloring 
would  have  driven  wild  another  than  Titian  ;  the  great 
braids  upon  her  head  seemed  made  of  strands  of  spun 
gold ;  she  wore  them  like  a  crown,  as  became  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah.  She  was  undoubtedly 
a  Jewess ;  but  as  Miriam,  as  Deborah,  as  Susannah 
may  have  done,  she  had  the  large  beauty  of  that  Clytie 
in  her  sunflower  whom  some  think  to  be  Isis  in  her 
lotus.  She  waited  in  her  Other's  shop,  and  she  sold 
Mr.  Van  Nore  a  pair  of  gloves  there. 

He  had  given  his  purse  some  time  since  to  his  travel- 
ing companion,  and  he  was  waiting  in  this  little  place 
till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  remittance  fh)m  liis  father. 
When  he  saw  Hero  he  had  something  else  to  wait  for. 
He  hung  round  the  shop  corners,  and  when  she  went 
home  he  followed  her.  Vera  vMessu  patuit  dea — she 
stepped  as  if  the  earth  were  air ;  he  said  to  himself  that 
it  was  because  his  heart  was  under  her  feet.  He  knew 
intuitively  that  she  would  not  give  him  a  second  look. 
What  were  the  Van  Nores  out  here  in  the  wilderness  ? 
He  was  able  to  see,  for  all  his  deficiency,  that  she  was 
on  a  higher  plane  of  being  than  his  own.  But  if  he 
could  not  hope  he  could  at  least  suffer ;  he  could  gaze 
at  the  star  he  might  not  win.  He  bought  another  pair 
of  gloves.  Ah,  heavens !  to  feel  the  touch  of  those 
pointed  fingers  of  hers  as  they  stretched  the  kid  from 
side  to  side  of  his  hand  I  The  next  day  he  bought  an- 
other pair.  Before  he  was  through  he  had  bought  the 
whole  stock  of  gloves  in  the  shop. 

Of  course  this  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  made 
some  inquiry  concerning  him.  "  You  had  better  go 
away,"  she  said,  when  he  came  in  again.  *'  You  do  not 
need  gloves,  or  ties,  or  any  of  our  goods.  You  are 
making  yourself  ridiculous. " 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  was 
made  so  when  I  was  bom." 

And  so  one  word  led  to  another,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  had  told  her  his  story,  which  somehow  seemed 
full  of  wrongs,  the  story  of  a  rather  feeble-minded  youth 


who  had  been  snubbed  and  brow-beaten  and  ill-used  by 
a  disappointed  father  from  his  birth.  Her  heart  was 
stirred  with  pity;  she  let  him  come  to  the  house. 
Hope  bounded  within  him.  If  the  star  should  fall  from 
the  sky  to  his  arms  I  He  wrote  his  father — I  forgot  to 
say  that  he  could  write — that  he  wanted  his  influence  to 
help  him  marry  the  most  lovely,  the  most  virtuous,  the 
most  brilliant  of  women,  who  waited  behind  the  counter 
of  her  father's  little  Jew-shop.  The  answer  to  this  letter 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  Cold,  sneering,  vindictive, 
cruel,  threatening — what  should  he  do  but  show  it  to 
her  ?  Her  blood  would  have  been  cold  and  thin  stuff 
had  that  not  made  it  boil.  "  I  can  never  go  back  to 
him,"  said  Nore.  "  I  never  will  go  back  to  him.  It  is 
the  last  blow  he  shall  strike  me." 

"Would  you  be  happier  here  in  the  shop  helping 
me  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  Beyond  measure  1"  he  cried. 

So  she  told  him  to  see  her  father  that  night.  She 
meant  about  the  situation  ;  he  meant  about  a  wife.  And 
her  father,  in  as  good  and  strong  contempt  as  Mr.  Van 
Nore  himself  could  feel,  ordered  the  fellow  from  the 
house. 

"  The  worthless  varlet !"  cried  the  old  man.*  "Can 
he  earn  his  salt  ?  What  do  I  care  for  his  name  and  his 
family  and  his  entailed  moneys^ — the  dog  of  a  Christian  1 
He  can  have  them  all ;  but  he  can't  marry  my  girl  to 
an  idiot  I" 

.  "  He  is  not  an  idiot,  father,"  said  Hero.  "  There  is 
more  in  him  than  any  see,"  and  she  calmly  canvassed 
the  subject.  "  He  has  been  made  to  look  up  till  he  does 
not  know  how  to  look  straight  ahead.  Some  day  he 
will  assert  himself — " 

"  You  ?"  said  her  father.  *'  You  ?  I  believe  you  care 
for  the  lout  I  When  you  have  sweethearts  to  fill  a  regi- 
ment !    When  you  can  marry  any  man  in  the  county !" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I 
care  to  have  him  happy — he  has  had  so  much  unhappi- 
ness."  And  at  that  moment  they  heard  a  groan  out- 
side, and  they  ran  to  the  door  tv.*  pick  up  Nore  Van 
Nore,  helpless  and  just  returning  to  consciousness,  with 
a  broken  leg. 

Hero  installed  herself  as  his  chief  attendant.  In  the 
long  hours  of  patient  pain,  in  the  devotedness  of  his 
silent  worship  for  her,  something  stirred  her  heart  that 
was  not  pity.  Heaven  knows  what  it  was  I  There  are 
some  strong  natures  that  must  wrap  themselves  about 
the  weak.  The  first  time  that  he  could  stand  upon  his 
feet  again  they  were  married.  And  then  Nore  Van 
Nore  went  down  to  help  her  wait  behind  the  counter  in 
the  shop  where  she  consulted  him  and  referred  to  him 
and  honored  him  till  she  was  likely  to  make  others 
share  the  strange  respect  she  had  for  him.  "He  is 
single-hearted,"  she  said  to  one  of  her  old  lovers  in  that 
primitive  communit}',  who  felt  the  right  to  make  some 
outspoken  complaint;  "he  is  upright;  he  is  unselfish. 
He  is  kind  to  the  fly  on  the  wall.  He  loves  me  and  no 
other.  What  more  do  I  want  in  a  husband  ?  He  suits 
me.  And  as  for  his  religion,  what  does  that  signify 
when,  at  any  rate,  we  both  worship  the  same  God  ?" 

A  year  from  that  time  Hero  did  not  go  to  the  shop 
much  ;  she  had  a  little  son — and  not  such  a  very  little 
one  eitiier  —  a  bouncing,  magnificent  boy,  with  his 
mother's  colors  and  eyes,  full  of  life  and  joy  and  spirit, 
and  quite  the  most  remarkable  baby  in  the  world.  And 
so,  when  the  child  was  six  months  old,  it  seemed  to 
Nore  Van  Nore,  in  his  happiness,  that  he  was  wrong  to 
deprive  his  family  of  the  blessing  of  knowing  of  such  a 
blessing,  and  he  wrote  hdhie  for  the  third  time,  but  this 
time  to  his  mother. 
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This  was  shaking  the  red  rag  in  the  face  of  the  bulL 
Mr.  Van  Nore  trampled  up  and  down  his  wife's  sitting- 
room  awhile,  reared  and  stamped  and  snorted  and  bel- 
lowed, and  not  till  he  had  reduced  her  to  tears  for 
having  brought  such  a  son  into  the  world,  and  had  pur- 
sued it  till  she  gasped  for  breath  and  had  to  have  the 
maids  and  ether  and  hot  bottles,  did  he  subside  into 
silence  and  thought. 

That  this  son  of  a  beggarly  shop-girl  of  a  Jewess 
should  be  the  Van  J^^ore  1  Never,  never,  if  he  had  to 
put  out  the  light  of  all  the  Van  Nores  at  once  1  Joce- 
lyne,  his  eldest  daughter,  should  marry  young  De  Vere, 
and  he  should  take  the  name  of  Van  Nore.  For  a  sum 
of  money  Nore  should  break  the  entail  and  renounce 
his  name,  taking  instead  that  of  his  low-bom  wife. 
And  so  Joycelyne's  son,  who  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
in  Mr.  Van  Nore's  mind,  should  be  the  great  Van  Nore 
to  come.  He  had  a  satchel  packed  within  an  hour,  and 
he  slept  that  night,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a 
vulgar  sleeping-car,  always  before  having  left  the  train 
at  nightfall  rather  than  be  one  of  the  promiscuous  ca- 
naille sleeping  a  common  sleep.  Days  and  nights  and 
days  and  nights  of  this  wretched  contiguity.  It  was  a 
hard  experience  for  Mr.  Van  Nore.  lie  added  it  all  up 
against  his  son.  And  the  selfishness  of  the  modem 
traveler  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  appreciation  of  his 
kind.  His  kind  ?  Not  the  least  bit  his  kind  1  Mr.  Van 
Nore  was  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  he  was  a  supe- 
rior integer  of  the  race — marking,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
points  of  progress  from  which  one  development  steps  to 
a  higher.  At  last  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

A  shapeless  little  greasy  Jewess,  selling  old  clothes — 
or  a  stately  young  goddess  assuming  a  human  smile  ? 
One  convulsive  sensation  thrilled  across  him  of  pride  in 
Nore's  taste  at  least,  souring  instantly  to  anger  to  think 
that  taste  was  all.     And  then  he  opened  the  subject. 

''No,  father-in-law,''  said  Hero  firmly,  despite  his 
wincing,  and  after  the  fashion  of  speech  in  use  among 
her  people.  "  No,  father-in-law  ;  we  do  not  want  your 
money.  Nor  will  we  surrender  our  name ;  it  is  our 
name  by  all  right  and  law  that  it  is  yours.  And,  as  for 
your  grandson,  we  have  no  power  to  forswear  his  birth- 
right for  our  mess  of  pottage." 

It  was  a  will  as  strong  as  his  own  that  opposed  him. 
Storming  was  of  no  use  here.  He  left  the  house  with- 
out another  word,  and  left  Hero  dancing  her  crowing 
boy  in  the  broad  transfiguring  sunbeam,  looking  up 
proudly  at  her  husband,  yet  fondly,  to  see  if  really  she 
and  the  boy  compensated  to  him  for  all  he  had  lost. 

An  hour  afterward  Mr.  Van  Nore  was  brought  back 
to  his  son  on  a  stretcher ;  two  trains  had  collided,  and 
he  was  among  the  killed  and  wounded.  An  artery  had 
been  severed,  and  before  a  physician  could  reach  him 
he  was  bleeding  to  death.     When,  at  length,  the  flow 


was  staunched,  and  he  lay  fainting  and  sinking  away, 
"It  is  almost  hopeless,"  said  the  surgeon.  ''There  is 
little  blood  left  in  his  body." 

The  sight  of  his  dying  father  had  changed  the  current 
of  Nore's  irate  feeling.  "  If  I  could  but  give  him  mine  !" 
he  cried. 

"  It  would  do  him  small  good,"  said  the  doctor,  look- 
ing at  the  pale  and  spindling  fellow  with  an  anatomist's 
contempt ;  and  from  him  the  glance  traveled  to  Hero, 
standing  near  in  her  abundant  life,  with  the  dancing  boy 
in  her  arms,  still  followed  by  the  sunbeam.  Hero  read 
the  glance  in  a  moment,  and  had  given  the  child  to  her 
husband. 

"  Here,  Doctor,"  she  said,  baring  an  arm  that  Hebe, 
carrying  life  and  nectar  to  the  gods,  might  have  lifted. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means  for  you  ?"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  And  for  yoiu:  child,  perhaps  V  Loss  of  strength, 
it  may  be  of  health — " 

"  I  know  it  is  my  husband's  father,  my  child's  grand- 
parent," she  said  slowly.  "  K  my  blood  can  save  him, 
it  is  right  that  he  shall  have  it."  And  when  she  came 
to  herself  aft«r  her  first  fainting-fit,  save  for  fatigue 
and  languor,  she  did  not  know  that  she  felt  much  the 
worse,  and  her  father-in-law  was  smiling  at  her  with 
lustre  in  the  eyes  that  she  so  lately  saw  nearly  set  in 
death. 

Strange  and  awful  moment  to  Hero  I  She  had  given 
life  to  this  man.  She  had  gone  behind  the  veil  of 
death  and  darkness  and  worked  with  the  forces  of  cre- 
ation. There  was  a  bond  between  her  and  him  such  as 
there  could  be  between  no  other  people  in  the  world. 
For  half  a  fainting  heart-beat  she  thought  she  had  made 
him  ;  for  half  as  long  again  he  thought  she  had.  She  felt 
her  heart  irradiate  with  a  tender  warmth  toward  her 
husband's  father.  She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him  and 
kissed  his  hand.  "  Oh,  my  father,"  she  said,  "  you  must 
forgive  us,  for  we  love  you  !" 

As  for  Mr.  Van  Nore,  I  never  saw  anybody  happier 
than  he  was,  some  weeks  afterwards,  on  his  way  home 
with  his  party.  His  son  accompanied  him,  with  the 
nurse  of  a  superb  rosy  baby  folded  in  white  fleecy  wools, 
and  a  lady,  stately  as  any  princess  ought  to  be,  but  sel- 
dom is,  with  her  black  bear-skin  robes  about  her.  "  She 
is  very  teachable,"  thought  Mr.  Van  Nore.  '*  A  month 
of  our  life  will  give  her  all  the  savoir  faire  she  needs. 
Her  tact  is  inestimable."  And  then  he  wondered  if  she 
could  hold  her  own  with  Jocelyne.  "  My  grandson,  the 
future  Van  Nore,"  he  said  to  every  acquaintance  he 
came  across,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  traveling  on  va- 
rious portions  of  that  trip.  "  Hero,  my  dear.  My 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Van  Nore.  My  daughter-in-law. 
A  great  addition  to  our  circle,  I  assure  you.  An  old 
family,  an  old  family.  We — we  are  not  exactly,  so  to 
say,  related,  but  we — we — we  have  some  of  the  same 
blood  in  our  veins  I" 

Hahkibt  Pbescott  Spofford. 
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I  stole  forth  ft*om  the  merry  festival. 
With  wliich  the  panes  of  Wentwoith  glimmered  bright, 
And  wandered  in  the  still  midsummer  night, 

Through  an  old  garden  with  an  ivied  wall, 

And  winding  paths  and  statues  mythical. 
A  pensive  marble  goddess  rc^cd  in  white, 
Like  some  fair  vision  of  tlie  shadowy  light, 


Inspired  me  with  the  thought  fantastical 
To  kneel  before  her  and  apostrophise 

Her  loveliness  in  quaint,  impassioned  tone. 
But,  startling  my  mysterious  reveries, 

Ere  I  had  ceased,  the  imaguied  nymph  of  stone — 
A  swift  dissolving  dream  of  laughing  eyes, 

A  magic  dream  of  golden  hair — had  flown. 

David  S.  Fosteb. 
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KuN-HuA-Ko  was  bom  in  Ningpo,  a  seaport  of 
eastern  China,  Ma}'  19,  1837.  Here  he  received 
his  education,  and  by  his  scholarship  won  the  title 
of  Mandarin.  He  held  several  important  positions 
under  the  government,  and  for  some  years  was 
engaged  in  teaching  Chinese  to  French  and  Eng- 
lish pupils  in  Shanghai.  Through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  F.  P.  Knight  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Drew,  both 
of  whom  knew  him  in  China,  he  was,  in  1879, 
appointed  instructor  in  Chinese  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. During  the  years  which  followed  he  had 
but  few  pupils,  but  to  these  he  conscientiously  de- 
voted four  hours  daily  during  five  days  in  each  week. 

To  the  uninstructed  American  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  read  or  write  the  mysterious  characters  of 
Chinese  seems  stupendous,  but  the  Professor  used 
to  say  that  a  faithful  student  could  make  good  pro- 
gress toward  mastering  it  in  one  year.  The  Chi- 
nese has  but  thirty  thousand  written  characters, 
each  being  a  word,  while  otir  own  language  has 
about  one  hundred  thousand  words.  This  compara- 
tive poverty  of  their  language  renders  translation 
into  good  English  very  difficult,  and  no  doubt 
makes  it  much  harder  for  the  Chinese  to  acquire  a 
graceful  use  of  our  own  tongue.  In  some  of  the 
translations  given  in  this  paper,  the  reader  will 
notice  the  simplicity  of  the  language.  Professor 
Ko  never  willingly  used  superfluous  words  in  ex- 
pressing an  idea,  and  was  best  satisfied  with  a 
literal  translation,  even  though  the  sense  were  left 
incomplete,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  beauty  of 
expression. 

Of  the  life  and  character  of  this  Chinese  scholar 
Httle  need  be  said.  He  taught  all  who  knew  him 
many  a  silent  lesson.  The  following  incidents  show 
the  devotion  of  the  husband  and  father  to  his 
family.     On  one  occasion  he  received  an  invita- 
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tion,  which  he  accepted  conditionally,  saying,  "If  Mrs. 
Ko  no  worse,  can  come  ;  if  she  home  sick  and  I  there, 
my  heart  feel  very  sorry. "  Talking  one  day  of  his  oldest 
daughter,  and  telling  how  helpful  she  was  learning  to 
be  about  the  house,  and  in  the  care  of  the  younger 
children,  he  exclaimed, ''  I  love  that  girl  I" 

The  habitual  self-control  and  calmness  which  Profes- 
sor Ko  maintained  under  insults  often  received  in  the 
street  and  other  public  places,  were  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Confucius.  His  quickness  of  repartee  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  such  occasions.  One  day  he  was  coming  from 
Boston,  dressed  in  all  the  richness  of  Oriental  splendor. 
A  burly  Irishman,  who  sat  next  him  in  the  horse- 
car,  fingered  his  brocade  robe,  and  said^  "Nice  stuff  1 
Earned  it  washing,  didn't  ye  ?"  Our  friend  quietly 
answered,  "  No.  In  China  have  three  kinds  men — no- 
blemen, mandarins,  or  scholars,  same  as  I,  and  ser- 
vants. Third  kind  come  to  America  to  wash,  same  as 
Irishmen." 

Those  who  mot  the  Professor  in  society  know  how 
well  he  could  adapt  himself  to  new  and  trying  con- 
ditions ;  how  careful  he  was  to  follow  our  customs  and 
rules  of  etiquette ;  how  courteous  to  all,  especially  to 
ladies  or  the  aged. 

One  of  the  friends  of  the  family,  an  invalid  ladv,  has 
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related  many  instances  of  his  thoughtful  kindness,  shown 
with  a  delicate  consideration  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable. 
But  two  weeks  before  his  death  Professor  Ko  spent  a 
pleasant  social  evening  with  some  of  his  Cambridge 
friends.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  conversation  with  ease, 
and  was  able  to  tell  much  about  his  country  and  sub- 
jects connected  therewith.  In  reply  to  some  questions  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor's  calling  home  the  Chinese 
students  in  America,  he  said  that  some  official  connected 
with  the  Educational  Commission,  who  had  great  influ- 
ence in  China,  had  represented  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  students  all  ^coming  Christians,  since  undue  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  this  purpose. 


land,  and  were  kindly  cared  for  till,  under  the  escort  of 
Mr.  Drew,  they  returned  to  China. 

His  title  of  nobility  was  conferred  after  he  had  passed 
the  second  of  two  difficult  public  examinations  conducted 
by  delegates  from  the  Imperial  College.  The  third, 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  on  his  return  to  China,  would 
have  won  for  him  still  higher  rank.  Much  of  the  time 
of  Chinese  scholars  is  given  to  the  study  of  their  ancient 
classics,  the  writings  of  Confucius,  Mencius  and  others. 
Their  modern  poetry  seems  to  consist  of  appropriate 
quotations  from  the  ancient  classics,  rather  than  of 
original  ideas  or  expressions.  Professor  Ko  had  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  his  own  poems  in  China.     He 
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He  evidently  considered  this  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts,  and  hoped  his  friend  Yung  Wing,  who  has  since 
gone  to  China,  would  be  able  to  convince  the  Emperor  of 
liis  mistake.  During  the  evening,  after  music  from 
others  present,  Professor  Ko  was  persuaded  to  sing  a 
Chinese  song.  The  Chinese  idea  of  music  is  so  different 
from  ours  that  the  company  could  hardly  enjoy  it,  but 
was  none  the  less  grateful  to  him  for  giving  what  cost  a 
visible  eflTort. 

The  following  Sunday  he  spent  with  Yung  Wing  and 
Dr.  Williams  in  Hartford,  discussing  with  them  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  in  America,  little  thinking  how 
soon  his  part  of  the  work  would  be  done.  His  last  pub- 
lic appearance  was  at  a  lecture  in  Boston,  given  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Drew,  for  whom 
he  read  several  Chinese  poepis  in  the  original.  On  his 
way  home  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  resulted  in  pneu- 
monia, and  he  died  February  14th,  1882.  The  desolate 
family  found  no  lack  of  friends,  though  in  a  strange 


had  begun  a  translation  of  these  and  hoped  to  have 
published  a  small  volume  in  English  this  year.  From 
the  introductory  chi^ter,  as  written,  we  quote  these 
paragraphs : 

**I  am  not  by  nature  a  poet.  How  then  shall  I  dare  to 
discuss  poetry?  But  in  my  heart  I  always  had  a  fonduess 
for  it.  Commonly  when  I  met  with  a  famous  mountain, 
a  great  stream,  an  auspicious  day,  beautiful  scenery ;  or 
when  I  visited  friends,  or  when  they  visited  me,  or  we 
went  on  an  excursion,  or  attended  a  banquet,  and  when 
mournful  or  joyful  events  happened  to  me,  I  usually  took 
these  as  themes  for  verses. 

**  Half  of  my  collection  of  poems  was  burned  in  time  of 
war.  Besides,  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  were  re- 
jected, so  that  only  two-tenths  are  left.  Being  persuaded 
by  friends  I  issued  a  private  edition,  and  gave  it  the  title 
*  Longevity  Hall  Poems.'  Longevity  is  the  name  and  in- 
scription I  gave  to  my  family's  private  hall. 

*^  Year  before  last  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  Harvard 
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College  in  America.  Then  I  sailed  over  the  sea  toward 
the  West.  I  took  the  time  which  was  left  from  teaching 
Chinese  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English,  until  my 
pronunciation  and  composition  had  somewhat  improved, 
then  to  converse  with  the  learned  and  accomplished  about 
literature.  They  esteemed  the  Chinese  composition  as  ad- 
mirable, because  the  writing  is  not  in  the  same  characters ; 
though  they  are  so  wise  in  mind,  yet  they  cannot  readily 
find  out  the  chaos,  and  several  times  asked  me  concerning 
the  poetry. 

'*  Therefore  I  have  taken  four  selections  fi:om  '  Longevity 
Hall  Poems '  and  eleven  poems  which  I  have  composed 
since  coming  to  America  to  form  a  translation  to  show 
them ;  also  I  have  added  an  ode  and  a  letter.  Now  the 
translation  is  done  and  printed,  for  the  aid  of  the  learned 
and  accomplished,  which  they  have  respectfully  asked.'' 

Of  the  eleven  poems  composed  in  America,  nine  are 
here  given  in  English  verse,  written  at  his  request  from 
his  own  proee  translations.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  a  lady.  The  prose  translation,  with  explanatory  notes 
is  given  first.  The  "  Measure  and  Rhymes  "  are  given 
as  he  wrote  them.  One  of  these  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest. 

TO  A  LADY  (prof.  K0*8  TRANSLATION  FROM  CHAO  PIEN.) 

Ton  are  naturally  far  distant  from  the  dust  and  foolness  of  this 

world, 
Of  cymbidium  form  and  of  orchid  heart. 
It  was  the  evening  of  flowers  and  of  the  moon  when  we  were 

singing  poetry  together. 
The  sound  is  known  by  the  plain  zithem. 

NcfU, — Chao  Rem's  poem  says:  "The  very  pure- 
minded  desire  to  keep  disUmt  from  the  city  and  the  ba- 
zaars. The  very  clean-hearted  desire  to  put  away  dust 
and/oulness."  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Sungdynojsty, 
eight  hundred  years  ago. 

MBASURB  AND  RHYMES   (AS   NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE.) 

Ping  ping  ping  tso  tso, 
Tso  tso  tso  ping  ping. 
Tso  tso  ping  ping  tso, 
Ping  ping  tso  tso  ping. 

(rhymed  translation.) 
Distant  from  dust  and  from  foulness  thou  art, 
Cymbidium  in  form,  with  orchid  heart. 
The  evening  of  flowers  brought  happy  hours. 
We  listened  with  friends  to  the  poet's  word. 
While  the  sitbem's  music  we  gladly  heard. 

The  explanatory  notes  which  accompany  each  poem 
are  curioeities  of  literature,  and  show  how  their  modern 
]K)etry  is  constructed  upon  the  ancient  foundations. 
Frequent  use  is  made  of  the  word  jade,  a  Chinese  pre- 
cious stone.  The  poems  which  follow  were  sent  with 
gifts  to  those  addressed. 

to  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,   PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

In  cherry-time,  the  summer  *8  prime. 

Ton,  Wisdom  calls  to  classic  halls. 

For  she  hath  made  a  rule  of  jade. 

Our  precious  stone,  and  thus  alone 

Tour  wealth  she  measures  of  learning's  treasures, 

Whose  noble  name,  and  growing  fame. 

The  North  and  South,  the  East  and  West, 

Proclaim  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

TO  DR.  MORRILL  WYMAN. 

The  secret  of  giving  long  life  you  hold, 
80  did  the  fairy  Tung  Fang  we  are  told, 
Who  dwelt  in  the  shade  of  apricot  trees 
Oiven  by  his  patients  instead  of  fees. 

TO  A  FRIEND  ON   HER  MARRIAGE. 

Earlier  won  than  your  elder  brother, 
Earlier  too  than  your  younger  sister ; 
Wisdom  says  the  time  is  proper, 
Henceforth  may  you  truly  prosper. 


Mutual  love  this  pair  has  made 

To  be  one,  as  precious  Jade. 

Carriages,  one  hundred,  speed  you, 

And  as  many  wait  to  greet  you. 

Praises  to  a  sweet-pear  tree  1 

Fruitful  melons  I  foresee. 

May  no  sorrow  you  befall, 

Hither,  fllial  love  will  call. 

When,  if  I  should  chance  to  meet  you, 

May  I  as  a  bride  then  greet  you  f 

The  notes  with  this  poem  explain  many  of  the  allu- 
sions to  CJhinese  customs.  The  reference  to  a  sweet- 
pear  tree  was  a  compliment  to  the  bridegroom  who  was 
a  lawyer,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  Chinese  lawyers 
dwelt  under  the  shade  of  such  a  tree. 

The  next  poem  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Drew,  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  made  in  (^na. 

Friends  old  and  yet  new  friends  we  are 
WhUe  this  strange  land  is  home  to  me. 
Friendship  sincere,  flxed  as  a  star. 
Through  coming  days  shines  steadily. 

For  many  of  the  incidents  here  given  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Miss  Fanny  W.  Bowen,  who  generously 
gave  Professor  Ko  instruction  in  reading  the  Bible  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  the  poem  addressed  to  her  he 
refers  to  "Fan"  as  the  oldest  author  whose  words 
read  from  left  to  right  of  whom  the  Chinese  had  any 
tradition. 

At  your,  the  fairy's,  door  I  rapped  and  found  you  there. 
The  words  of  Fan  we  read  from  left  to  right  with  care. 
Such  friendship  sure  and  true  is  that  of  teacher,  friend, 
A  heart  like  lily  white,  and  strong  unto  the  end. 

There  are  two  allusions  in  the  poem  which  follows 
which  need  explanation.  "  Ma  Yung  "  was  an  ancient 
teacher,  who  had  a  red  curtain  hung  behind  him  in  his 
school-room.  Dr.  Williams  has  published  a  Chinese 
and  English  dictionary  which  Professor  Ko  compared  to 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  wall  of  our  language,  through  which 
light  had  come  to  him. 

TO  DR.  S.  W.  WILLIAMS,  PROFESSOR  OF  CHINESE  IK  TALE  COL- 
LEGE. 

In  the  light  of  the  spring  sun  far  over  the  sea. 

The  City  Imperial  shines  in  my  view ; 
But  fairer  and  dearer  than  this  is  to  me. 

Are  the  clouds  and  the  water  of  your  land  to  you. 
The  teacher's  red  curtain  once  used  by  Ma  Yung, 

At  Yale  and  at  Harvard  for  us  has  been  hung ; 
And  thanks  to  the  hole  which  your  learning  has  drilled 

In  the  wall  of  your  language,  with  light  I  am  fllled. 

TO    PROFESSOR    OEOROE    M.    LANE   (WITH   WHOM    THE   AUTHOR 
FIRST  STUDIED  ENGLISH). 

Anottier  country's  language  still  remains  unlearned. 
But  thanks  to  you,  my  constant  helper,  teacher,  friend. 

My  vlrtcous  neighbor,  who  at  flrst  the  pages  turned, 
I  have  begun  and  hope  to  reach  the  perfect  end. 

One  of  his  first  lessons  in  biblical  study  comprised  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  in  explaining  the  first  and 
second  his  teacher  spoke  of  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Hf 
heard  all  without  denial,  as  he  always  did,  but  at 
length  he  turned  toward  the  table,  where  stood  a  little 
china  doll,  whose  dress  served  as  a  pen- wiper,  and  point- 
ing to  it,  said,  "That,  lady  ?"  The  teacher  caught  his 
idea  that  this  was  her  household  god,  and  laughingly 
explained  to  him  its  use.  He  saw  his  mistake  and  ap- 
preciated its  absurdity,  and  was  then  told  of  our  statues 
and  monuments  which  are  for  ornament  or  commemo- 
ration, and  never  for  worship. 

Some  months  after  this  he  was  reading  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  Christ  and  the  replyof  the  Jews  to  Pilate, 
*'Hi8  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."    He  ex- 
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claimed,  "Yes,  God  told  them  in  commandments  He 
would  visit  '  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.' '' 

He  was  very  conscientious  in  all  business  transactions. 
Once,  having  been  overpaid  in  the  change  returned  him 
in  a  Boston  store,  he  went  in  town  again  to  correct  the 
error.  He  could  not  convince  the  clerk  of  his  mistake, 
nor  induce  him  to  take  back  the  money,  and  was  quite 
troubled  about  it  till  assured  he  had  done  his  whole  duty 
in  the  matter.  His  kindness  to  the  poor  and  interest 
in  all  charity  work,  at  home  and  among  us,  deserve 
mention. 

The  title  of  Mandarin  was  conferred  by  the  Emporor 
upon  Professor  Ko's  two  sons,  Poh-fu  and  Joong-fu,  in 
return  for  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  which  their 
father  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  a  recent 
famine  in  China.  Many  will  remember  his  presence 
at  the  various  charity  fairs  held  in  his  vicinity,  and  his 
liberal  gifts  and  patronage  of  them. 

He  was  always  eager  to  learn  truth  in  any  form.  One 
day  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  gave  rise  to  a  talk  with 
his  teacher  on  astronomy,  the  great  progress  in  which 
was  new  to  him.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  the  outhne 
facts  of  the  solar  system,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  see  ;  worlds 
or  planets  own  moons,  but  sun  public  P'  He  found  it 
hard  to  understand  how  men  could  evor  have  ascertained 
so  much  about  the  celestial  bodies,  but  did  not  doubt 
the  facts.  He  then  related  how  the  common  people  in 
China  regarded  an  eclipse  with  terror,  building  great 
fires  and  praying,  "  Don't  kill  us  !  Don't  kill  us  I"  Of 
course,  the  remarkable  attainments  of  ancient  Chinese 
astronomers  were  known  to  him,  and  these  remarks 
applied  only  to  the  uninstructed  masses. 

The  shadow  of  death  throws  a  new  and  touching  light 
upon  the  remaining  poem,  which  was  addressed  : 


TO   UBNRT   W.  tiONOFSLLOW. 

Tour  fame  has  lllled  the  Western  world. 

And  not  oDe  couDtry  merely ; 
Tour  Btaff  and  shoes  men  seek  to  flud, 

But  search  in  vain  :  for  clearly 
You  walk  amid  the  thick  white  clouds, 
And  each  soft  shadow  there  enshroudn 

The  way  you  go,  and  hide  from  view 

The  footsteps  left  behind  you. 
Not  in  the  shifting  sands  of  time  we  trace 

His  footsteps  who  has  left  our  sight  to-day  ; 

The  tide  of  years  can  never  wash  away 
The  path  hia  feet  have  made,  whose  tender  grace 
Of  sympathy  and  song  has  won  a  place 

In  every  home  and  heart." 

The  fancy  that  the  poet  heard  ''the  footsteps  of 
angels  "  among  the  clouds  certainly  indicates  a  refined 
appreciation  of  Longfellow's  well-known  lines. 

This  poet  of  the  East  was  beloved  and  honored  in  his 
distant  home,  and  is  there  missed  and  mourned  to-day. 
With  hopes  that  the  life  lived  among  us  may  bear  its 
best  fruit  in  future  of  his  children,  this  tribute  is  paid  t© 
his  memory : 

A  poet  from  beyond  the  sea  he  came, 
Who  brought  us  legends  and  traditions  old, 
The  stores  of  wisdom  which  his  people  hold 
As  sacred  truth.     A  life  unknown  to  fame 
He  lived  a  stranger  here,  and  yet  the  same 
Great  Teacher  taught  them  both  the  truth,  and  told 
Each  poet-soul  how  beauty  doth  unfold 
Itself  to  the  pure  hearted.    Round  each  name 

Will  memory  twine  a  wreath  of  evergreen, 
And  from  each  life  new  lessons  we  may  learn 

Of  faith  in  God.    Not  what  the  world  has  seen 
Of  either  life  will  be  His  test,  whose  stem 
But  loving  justice  we  can  trust.    Between 
-  The  creed  and  deed  God  wisely  C4in  discern. 

AI.M1BA  L.  Hatwabo. 


DUST. 


BY   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 

AUTHOR  OF  "BRBSSANT."  ♦•SEBASTIAN  STROME,"    ♦  IDOLATRY,"  "GARTH,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
The  drive  baok  to  Hammersmith  was  not  a  particu- 
larly agreeable  one.  Philip  began  by  maintaining  a 
grave  silence :  he  felt  his  dignity  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  almost  peremptory  summons  to  come  home  be- 
fore the  party  was  half  over,  without  any  reason  given 
or  time  for  consideration  allowed ;  and  he  suspected  that 
it  might  be  due  to  some  new  jealousy  on  Marion's  part 
toward  Perdita,  whieh  made  him  prefer  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  conversation  in  her  hands.  I^y  Flan- 
ders' parting  observations  had  been  peculiarly  apt  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  Philip  secretly  owed  her  a  grudge 
for  them ;  the  rather  since,  although  his  own  conscience 
acquitted  him  well  enough  in  the  matter,  there  was  no 
denying  that  Perdita 's  language  had  been  open  to  the 
charge  of  ambiguity.  Marion,  however,  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  this,  and  her  suspicions,  if  she  had  any, 
must  have  been  aroused  by  some  communication  from 
a  third  person.  Now  it  was  manifestly  undesirable  that 
any  third  person  should  be  permitted  to  come  betwe(;n 
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husband  and  wife  at  all,  much  more  that  the  interference 
should  have  any  weight  ascribed  to  it,  except  as  an  in- 
terference. Marion  was  in  the  wrong,  therefore,  to 
begin  with,  be  her  own  grievance  what  it  might ;  and 
Philip  deemed  it  incumbent  on  his  self-respect  to  bring 
forward  her  explanations  without  any  motion  on  his 
side  to  anticipate  them. 

As  for  Marion,  she  was  silent  at  first  from  excitement, 
which,  from  wliatever  cause  arising,  alwajrs  had  a  per- 
verse or  contradictory  effect  upon  her  demeanor ;  causing 
her  to  laugh  at  what  was  serious,  and  to  be  reticent 
when  volubility  would  have  seemed  more  naturaL  More- 
over, having  so  much  to  say,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say  first ;  and  the  matter  in  hand  being,  from  her  point 
of  view,  of  great  importance,  she  desired  to  make  a.** 
few  mistakes  as  possible,  especially  at  the  beginning. 
She  saw,  too,  that  Philip  was  not  in  an  especially  good 
humor,  and  she  wished  to  mitigate  his  displeasure  be- 
fore imloading  her  heart  to  him.  She  had,  up  to  thbs 
time,  full  confidence  in  his  love  for  her ;  but  she  was 
conscious  that  what  she  had  to  propose  would  be  some- 
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what  trying  to  his  generosity ;  and  she  desired  to  start 
with  as  prosperous  a  breeze  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  she  pulled  off  her  glove  within  her  muff 
(which  was  large  enough  to  have  allowed  of  much  more 
extensive  evolutions)  and  slipped  her  warm  hand  into 
Philip ^s.  He,  however,  had  his  gloves  on,  and  was  not 
expecting  her  demonstration ;  and  between  his  unreadi- 
ness and  his  glove  it  did  not  succeed  very  well.  To 
make  matters  worse,  he  said  : 

'*  Didn't  you  bring  your  gloves  with  you,  my  dear ; 
'tis  a  very  cold  night." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  I  didn't  feel  cold,''  she  replied  care- 
lessly, returning  her  hand  to  her  muff;  and  then,  feel- 
ing that  this  was  not  a  hopeful  opening,  she  added  :  "It 
was  too  bad  to  take  you  away  so  early,  Philip ;  but  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind  when  you  knew."  • 

Kensington  roads  were  not  so  smoothly  paved  then  as 
they  are  now,  and  the  wheels  rattling  over  the  cobble- 
stones prevented  Philip  fVom  hearing  what  she  said.  He 
said,  "  What  ?"  and  she,  with  a  sense  of  being  rebuffed, 
only  felt  inclined  to  reply,  "  You  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
yourself  so  much,  I  was  sorry  to  take  you  away." 

"  The  enjoyment  was  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,'' 
he  returned  ;  "  but  it  seemed  rather  absurd  to  make  so 
sudden  a  retreat — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  You  would  not  think  it  absurd  if  you  knew  my  rea- 
sons :  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  Marion  quickly. 

"  Well,  I  am  ready  to  hear  them,"  rejoined  Philip, 
with  an  air  of  judicial  impartiality. 

Marion  had  some  resentful  reply  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  but  she  checked  herself  in  time.  "  I  think  I 
would  rather  wait  till  we  get  home,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  We  cannot  talk  comforUtbly  in  this  noise." 

Philip  signified  his  assent  to  this  arrangement  by  fold- 
ing his  arms  and  leaning  back  in  his  comer  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  very  few  words  more  were  exchanged  between 
the  new  husband  and  wife  during  the  rest  of  the  drive : 
so  that  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  house,  both  felt  as  if 
they  had  in  some  intangible  way  been  injured.  But 
Marion  had  the  more  elastic  temper  of  the  two,  and  she 
reminded  herself  that  Philip  had,  after  all,  some  reason 
to  be  out  of  sorts ;  and  when  she  turned  to  him  ai  last, 
in  the  solitude  of  their  room,  it  was  with  a  face  smiling, 
though  pale. 

"Now,  my  Philip,  you  are  going  to  be  astonished  I" 
she  said.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  reading  a 
letter  written  to  you." 

Philip  looked  a  little  blank,  running  through  in  his 
mind  all  the  imaginable  persons  who  might  have  written 
kim  letters  which  he  would  not  have  wished  Marion  to 
read  ;  but  he  almost  immediately  replied,  "  Why  didn't 
you  speak  of  it  before  we  left  home  ?" 

"  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  didn't  read  it  till  after  we 
arrived :  it  was  from  Mr.  Fillmore,  Philip,  (Philip's 
brow  relaxed)  and  the  reason  I  opened  it  was  that  I 
was  expecting  one  from  him  and  thought  this  was  it. 
But  it  was  not.  It  was  about  something  ...  I  should 
never  have  expected.  I  hope  you  will  think  about  it  as 
I  do.     Oh,  how  happy  I  should  be  then  I" 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  Philip.  "What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  It  is  about  that  miserable  legacy.  It  seems  to  haunt 
UH  like  an  evil  spirit.  What  do  you  think,  love — there 
was  a  codicil  in  the  will,  as  I  said,  and  the  money  is  left 
in  such  a  way  that  if  I  refuse  it,  it  might  come  to  you, 
unless  you  refuse  it  too.    And  I  hope —  " 

"  Come  to  me  I"  echoed  Philip  in  amazement.  "  How 
is  that  ?" 

"It  is  the  wording  of  the  codicil  that  makes  it  so," 
said  Marion.     ^'  It  says,  '  To  my  nearest  acknowledged 


relative,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  might  be 
you." 

"  It  might  be  I,  if  it  were  not  the  Marquise  Bes- 
moines,"  returned  Philip,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  You 
forget  her." 

"  No,  I  didn't  forget  her ;  but  Mr.  Fillmore  says  that 
she  will  not  acknowledge  that  she  is  his  daughter  at  all. 
And  you  are  the  next  nearest  to  her." 

"  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
going  begging  in  this  fashion,"  said  Philip,  bringing  his 
hands  down  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  '^Anybody 
would  think  it  was  poisoned.  So  she  maintains  she  ie 
not  his  daughter  ?" 

"  It  is  very  strange  of  her  :  there  must  be  some  rea- 
son besides  what  she  says,"  remarked  Marion.  "  I  re- 
member when  she  stood  by  the  bed  where  he  was  lying, 
poor  dear,  she  called  him  ^  father ;'  and  though  he  could 
not  hear  her,  I  could." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  legal  proof,  after  all." 

"  But  the  letters  in  the  packet  she  gave  me  to  keep — 
those  would  be  legaL" 

"  They  might  or  they  might  not.  There 's  no  teUing. " 

"  I  will  send  them  to  her,  so  that  it  may  be  known." 

"  No.  She  gave  them  to  you  to  keep  for  her.  You 
cannot  return  them  with  courtesy  until  she  a^ks  for 
them.  And  'tis  easy  to  understand  why  she  should  wish 
them  to  remain  unread.  If  Mr.  Grantley  was  really  her 
fether— " 

"  PhiUp,  do  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  My  beUef  is  that  he  was  everything  that  is  honor- 
able ;  but  what  I  believe  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  if  he  was  her  &ther,  and  an  honest 
man,  it  follows  that  something  must  be  very  wrong  with 
Sir  Francis  Bendibow — " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that  I" 

"  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  what  everybody 
does  know  is  that  Perdita  is  Bendibow 's  adopted 
daughter,  and  is  under  a  certain  obligation — " 

"  He  did  not  treat  her  well :  she  says  so  herself." 

"  In  society,  Marion,  there  is  a  convention  to  take 
certain  things  for  granted.  The  conventional  supposi- 
tion in  this  case  is  that  she  is  under  obligations  to  Ben- 
dibow. Why  should  she  create  a  scandal  about  a  matter 
that  was  settled,  for  good  or  evil,  a  score  of  years  since  ? 
Who  would  gain  by  Bendibow  's  being  shamed  ?  Those 
letters  either  contain  the  evidence  of  his  shame,  or  they 
do  not ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  reasonable  enough  that 
she  should  wish  to  let  them  alone." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  her  reason  for  refusing 
this  legacy." 

"  What  in  heaven's  name  can  it  be  then  ?" 

"  I  think  she  .  .  .  But  that  is  not  what  I  want  to 
say.     Philip,  do  you  mean  to  take  this  money  ?" 

"  If  no  one  contests  my  right  to  it,  I  certainly  shall," 
said  Philip,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

Marion's  heart  beat  hard.  She  had  anticipated  reluc- 
tance on  her  husband's  part,  but  not  opposition  so  de- 
termined as  this.  She  hesitated  what  to  do  next.  That 
Perdita  did  not  really  doubt  Grantley  to  have  been  her 
father,  Marion  was  of  course  convinced.  The  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  passed  on  that  tragic  morning,  when 
the  Marquise  had  called  her  in  to  witness  Bendibow 's 
exposure,  and  Marion  herself  had  interposed,  and  with 
difiiculty  saved  him,  was  only  too  distinct  in  her  memory. 
Perdita  had  believed  then,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  doubt  now.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Marion 
herself  was  responsible  for  Perdita's  present  attitude. 
Marion  had  asked  her  not  to  open  the  packet,  and  Per- 
dita— certainly  from  a  generous  motive — had  complied. 
In  the  exaltation  of  that  moment,  the  two  women  had 
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kissed  each  other.  Which  had  maintained  the  more 
consistent  course  since  then — Perdita  or  Marion  ?  Logi- 
cally, Perdita.  She  had  agreed,  for  Bendibow's  sake, 
and  at  Marion's  request,  outwardly  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  she  was  Grantley's  daughter:  and  how,  on  that 
understanding,  could  she  act  otherwise  than  she  had 
done  ?  There  was  no  logical  answer  to  this  question ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  Marion  who  had  receded  from 
her  position.  And  yet  Marion  could  not  admit  herself 
unjust.  Though  Perdita  had  not  altered  her  course, 
Marion  was  persuaded  that  she  had  changed  her  mo- 
tives in  pursuing  it.  It  was  no  longer  compassion  for 
Sir  Francis  that  swayed  her,  but  designs  upon  Philip. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  know,  by 
precisely  what  means  Marion  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion. It  is  instinct,  not  reason,  that  warns  a  woman 
when  to  be  jealous  of  another :  and  it  seems  as  if  she 
could  perceive  the  purpose  in  the  other's  heart,  even 
before  it  has  declared  itself  in  any  overt  act.  In  such 
circumstances,  however,  the  injured  woman  can  do 
nothing  but  affirm  her  conviction :  by  the  magnetism 
whereof,  and  by  no  other  means,  can  she  hope  to  influ- 
ence the  man.  But  he  can  always  out-argue  her,  if  he 
chooses. 

Though  she  felt  the  premonition  of  defeat,  therefore, 
Marion  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  contest :  the  spirit 
of  her  father  was  aroused  in  her,  and  she  was  strength- 
ened by  the  thought  that  she  was  fighting  not  only  for 
herself,  but  in  behalf  of  Philip's  higher  self  likewise. 

'^  Don't  you  think  there  is  something  more  than  legal 
rights  to  be  considered  ?"  she  said  at  last.  "  Would  you 
condescend  to  accept  favors  from  a  woman  like  Madame 
Desmoines  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  Madame  Desmoines  that  puts 
her  below  the  level  of  other  people  :  but  there  is  no  favor 
in  the  matter.  She  is  doing  what  pleases  her  best,  with- 
out any  reference  to  me  :  and  I  simply  accept  things  as 
they  are." 

"  She  means  to  put  you  under  an  obligation  to  her, 
and  to  use  the  power  that  will  give  her.  You  say  you 
can  read  the  human  heart,  Philip :  can't  you  read  so 
ea3y  a  thing  as  that  ?  That  was  the  reason  I  would  not 
take  the  money  ;  and  if  I  would  not,  much  less  should 
you." 

''Was  that  your  reason?  It  was  not  the  one  you 
gave,  if  I  remember  right." 

"I  believed,  then,  that  you  were  generous  enough  to 
spare  me  the  affront  of  such  an  explanation,"  said  Ma- 
rion haughtily.  '*  But  after  all,  it  is  more  for  your  sake 
than  mine  ...  it  would  look  better  for  me  to  be 
obliged  to  her,  than  for  you.  And  for  you  to  accept 
what  I  refused  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  disap- 
proved what  I  did." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  did.  It  doesn't  follow,  because  I 
let  you  have  your  way,  that  I  thought  you  were  acting 
sensibly.  And  'tis  certainly  no  reason  why  you  should 
force  me  to  make  another  such  sacrifice  on  my  own  ac- 
count.   There 's  a  limit  to  everything  I" 

"  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  And  if  you  agreed 
from  love  of  me  then,  you  must  love  me  less  now,  since 
you  refUse." 

"This  is  too  absurd,  Marion.  For  some  cause  or 
other,  or  for  no  cause  at  all  rather,  you  are  jealous  of 
Madame  Desmoines.  If  I  were  to  yield  to  you  in  this, 
it  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  your  jealousy  had 
some  foimdation.  It  has  none,  and  I  won't  do  it.  You 
have  no  right  to  say  that  I  don't  love  you.  If  you  were 
generous,  you  would  not  say  it." 

"  I  don't  say  that  you  care  more  for  Madame  Des- 
moines than  you  do  for  me,  Philip ;  if  I  thought  that,  I 


would  never  trouble  you  again,  in  any  way.  But  I 
know  that  she  cares  for  you,  and  you  might  know  it, 
too,  if  you  would.  I  saw  her  face  while  she  was  talking 
with  you  at  the  party  to-night.  I  could  tell  what  was 
in  her  mind.  Men  never  seem  to  see  those  things: 
though  they  get  the  benefit  of  them  1" 

''  'Tis  no  use  talking  with  you  till  you  get  your  senses 
back,  Marion :  and  this  is  not  what  we  set  out  to  dis- 
cuss, either." 

Marion  had  something  more  to  say  about  Madame 
Desmoines,  but  she  managed  to  keep  it  back.  She  knew 
that  if  her  temper  got  the  mastery  of  her,  there  would 
be  an  end,  not  only  of  this- discussion,  but  of  many  other 
things  also ;  of  her  love  and,  practically,  of  her  life. 
She  feared  lest  she  might  hate  her  husband ;  and  she 
feared  still  more  lest  she  might  despise  him.  She  re- 
sumed in  a  voice  low  and  shaken  by  the  struggle  of  emo- 
tions in  her  heart. 

''  Let  all  the  rest  go ;  and  why  should  you  take  this 
money,  Philip  ?  Do  we  need  it  more  than  we  did  yes- 
terday ?  But  for  this  strange  chance,  you  would  never 
have  thought  of  it  again.  We  have  more  than  enough 
already  for  two  ye^rs  to  come,  if  we  live  with  any  sort 
of  economy.  Thousands  of  people  marry  every  day  on 
less  money  than  you  have  at  this  moment,  and  without 
your  means  of  making  more,  and  they  succeed  and  are 
happy.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  a  husband  and 
wife  love  each  other  more  than  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  world  together — triumphing  together,  and  sufiering 
together  if  need  be  ;  but  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  least 
dependent  will  drive  us  more  and  more  apart.  Oh,  I 
am  sure  this  money  will  only  be  a  misfortune  and  a 
misery  to  us  I  Grood  cannot  come  of  it.  And  what  if 
we  are  poor  ?  I  have  been  poor  all  my  life,  and  yet  you 
married  me  I" 

Philip  listened  to  all  this  with  a  secret  feeling  of  relief. 
Marion  had  now  taken  the  ground  where  he  was  strong 
and  she  was  weak.  In  depth  of  passion  and  fire  of 
temper,  he  was  less  than  her  equal ;  and  had  she  carried 
on  her  attack  with  those  weapons,  she  might  have  come 
out  victorious;  for  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  such 
lengths  as  she  would  have  gone,  had  she  given  herself 
rein.  But  women  like  Marion  are  seldom  aware  of  their 
own  most  formidable  powers,  and  hence  are  so  often 
worsted  by  those  who  are  really  less  strong,  but  more 
ingenious  and  adaptable  than  they. 

Moreover,  there  was  on  Philip's  side  both  human  na- 
ture (as  moral  frailty  is  called  in  such  connection)  and  a 
good  deal  of  reason.  In  allowing  Marion  her  will  on  the 
previous  occasion,  he  had  stretched  abnegation  to  pretty 
nearly  its  limit  in  his  case  ;  and  had  so  much  the  less  at 
his  disposal  for  the  present  emergency.  If  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  grumble  his  fill  in  the  first  instance, 
he  would  not  have  had  so  much  stored  discontent  on 
hand  for  the  second  ;  and  when  he  found  Marion  in  the 
position  of  standing  upon  what  she  had  gained  and  de- 
manding as  much  again,  he  defined  his  objections  as 
follows : 

''  There  ought  to  be  no  question  about  our  love  for 
each  other,  Marion  ;  we  settled  that  once  for  all,  before 
we  were  married.  And  your  pride  and  prejudices  are  not 
involved,  since  it  is  to  me  and  not  to  you  that  the  legacy 
is  now  offered.  I  gave  you  leave  to  manage  your  own 
affidrs  as  you  judged  best,  and  'tis  only  foir  you  should 
give  the  same  liberty  to  me.  Now,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Grantley  meant  one  or  other  of  us  to  have  this  money  ; 
and  if  the  wording  of  the  codicil  was  made  to  apply 
also  to  Perdita,  it  was  only  lest  the  money,  in  the  last 
resort,  might  not  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  gutter.  If 
I  were  to  take  the  stand  you  wish  me  to,  I  ^ould  only 
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be  putting  both  you  and  myself  in  a  childish  and  senti- 
mental light.  Everybody  would  laugh  at  us.  Besides, 
there  is  the  practical  point  of  view.  What  right  have 
we,  in  fitoe  of  all  the  accidents  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
to  reject  such  a  windfiiU  ?  I  might  fistU  ill  to-morrow,  or 
my  next  poem  might  be  a  failure :  we  shall  probably 
have  children,  and  they  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as 
ourselves.  And  'tis  a  great  thing,  Marion,  for  a  man 
who  aspires  to  be  a  poet,  to  be  put  a  little  above  the 
necessity  of  working  for  daily  bread,  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Then  again,  'tis  my  right  as  well  as  to 
my  advantage  to  take  a  position  in  society  suitable  to 
the  name  I  bear.  A  fortune,  my  dear,  is  something  real 
and  enduring  ;  but  sentimental  scruples  and  prejudices 
pass  away." 

Philip's  mind,  during  this  harangue,  was  less  com- 
fortable than  his  language.  Whatever  reason  might  say, 
he  felt  that  he  was  taking  a  lower  level  than  Marion. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  poet  not  to  be  conscious  of  the 
unloveliness  of  the  cause  he  was  called  on  to  defend. 


And  now,  at  this  last  moment,  there  was  the  germ  of  a 
wish  in  his  heart  that  Marion  might  somehow  have  her 
desire,  and  this  load  of  pelf  tumble  away  from  both  of 
them,  and  be  forgotten. 

But  Marion,  who  had  been  sitting  with  her  face 
averted,  and  her  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand,  now  turned 
toward  him  with  a  look  in  which  pain  mingled  with  a 
curious  smile. 

"Don't say  any  more,  Philip,"  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  dreary  lightness.  "  I  would  rather  do  all  you  wish 
than  hear  any  more  reasons.  Everything  shall  be  as 
you  please :  I  am  your  wife,  and  since  you  won't  be 
what  I  want,  I  will  be  what  you  want,  and  there 's  an 
end  of  it!  It  will  be  easier  for  me,  now  the  pinch  is 
over,  and  I  hope  'twill  be  pleasanter  for  you.  It 's  bet- 
ter, I  suppose,  that  we  should  understand  each  other 
now  than  later.  Heighol  Well,  I 'm  sleepy.  To-mor- 
row we  '11  begin  to  be  rich ;  and  let  us  see  who  does  it 
best  I" 

[to  be  continufd.] 
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NuMBEBLESS  objections  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  theory  offered  as  explanatory  of  the  peopling 
of  this  continent,  if  to  its  native  races  be  ascribed 
one  origin,  and,  therefore,  the  same  degree  of  an- 
tiquity. The  truth  is  that  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  it  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  the 
same  people  dwelt  on  either  sea-coast,  hunted  and 
fished  even  within  the  barren  confines  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  reared  the  enormous  earthworks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  established  the  civilizations  of  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Peru.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
diversity  of  origin  is  admitted,  what  evidence,  if  any, 
have  we  of  a  greater  antiquity  of  any  one  of  these  races 
over  another  ?  In  other  words,  who  was  the  first  Ame- 
rican ?    What  manner  of  man  was  he  ? 

This  may  seem  a  difficult  problem  to  solve :  let  us 
consider  the  evidence  offered  of  late  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

In  Europe  the  earliest  evidence  of  man's  presence,  as 
yet  discovered,  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  rudely- 
chipped  flint  implements  of  large  size,  associated  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  animals  and  of  others  not  now  liv- 
ing in  the  same  region.  The  deposits  in  which  these 
bones  and  chipped  flints  are  found  consist  of  beds  of 
gravel  and  clay  of  uncertain  age,  but  nevertheless  very 
old,  and  are  directly  associated  with  the  series  of  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  during 
the  time  known  as  the  great  Ice  Age. 

In  other  words,  during  the  prevalence  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone  of  a  much  colder  climate,  there  were  great 
accumulations  of  snow  and  ice,  known  as  glaciers,  and 
enormous  floods,  due  to  the  subsequent  melting  of 
these,  deposited  in  the  river  valleys,  beds  of  gravel  and 
clay,  with  which  were  intermingled  enormous  boulders. 
During  this  time,  and  for  a  protracted  period  aflerward, 
there  lived  a  race  of  men  on  the  higher,  habitable 
ground.  Furthermore,  at  this  time  not  only  many  ex- 
tinct animals  ranged  the  forests  but  others  now  living 
only  in  the  extreme  north,  as  the  reindeer,  the  musk-ox 
and  walrus,  were  also  there,  and  were  hunted  by  these 
ancient  people,  a  race  whose  weapons  consisted  wholly 
of  the  rudely-chipped  flints  that  are  now  mingled  with 


the  beds  of  gravel  laid  down  by  the  mighty  floods  that 
mark  the  close  of  this  wonderful  Age  of  Ice. 

This  very  briefly  sets  forth  our  knowledge  of  the 
earliest  men  known  to  have  lived  in  Europe.  Now,  the 
question  arises,  are  there  similar  evidences  of  such  early 
men  in  America?  To  determine  this,  some  ancient 
river  valley  in  North  America  must  be  carefhlly  exam- 
ined. Let  us  take  the  Delaware  as  an  example.  In  the 
first  place,  this  river  is  certainly  very  ancient.  Pro- 
fessor Dana  speaks  of  it  as  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during  the  ''Cretaceous  period," 
when  the  regions  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays 
were  out  at  sea.  This  was  long  before  man  or  beast  of 
any  kind  had  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Since  then,  as 
the  result  of  various  changes,  the  land  has  extended 
seaward  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  last  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  globe  was  the 
occurrence  of  an  Arctic  climate,  and  a  flooded  stream 
that  flowed  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
above  its  present  level. 

We  can  better  realize  the  altered  character  of  a  river, 
when  flowing  at  a  greatly  increased  elevation,  by  con- 
sidering the  recent  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  which, 
within  a  short  time,  was  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  wide 
for  many  miles  of  its  length ;  when  at  its  usual  level  the 
width  is  but  two  or  three  miles  at  most.  This  change, 
great  as  it  was,  was  due  wholly  to  rains  throughout  the 
region  which  the  river  drains.  Now,  remembering  that 
at  one  time  the  Delaware  Valley  was  not  only  subjected 
to  protracted  rain&lls,  but  was  largely  filled  with  snow 
and  ice,  we  can  understand  that  the  rains,  and  melting 
of  the  latter,  would  more  completely  alter  the  Delaware 
than  the  recent  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  changed 
the  aspect  of  that  region,  and  would  prove  all-sufficient 
to  keep  the  valley  filled  far  above  its  present  level,  and 
cause  it  to  pour  down  through  its  narrow,  rock-ribbed 
course  millions  of  tons  of  gravel,  and  spread  it  over  the 
level  plain  lying  between  its  terminus  and  the  open  sea 
beyond. 

We  know  that  during  this  time  the  Delaware  "  flowed 
over  and  through  an  extensive  delta  of  coarse  gravel," 
and  that ''  this  period  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
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the  mastodon  and  other  extinct  animals,  and  by  the  ad- 
vent of  paleolithic  (t.  e.  the  oldcHt)  man  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Trenton."  This  is  the  cautiously-acquired 
opinion  of  a  capable  geologist,  and  upon  this  decision  we 
rest  our  case.  The  remains  of  Arctic  animals  have  been 
found  not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  much  farther  to  the 
south,  and  where  these  have  occurred,  in  some  instances, 
there  have  likewise  been  gathered  chipped  dints  of  a 
character  in  no  wise  diftering  from  like  objects  found  in 
Europe.  A  competent  archaeologist  has  observed  :  ''  I 
feel  myself  warranted  in  stating  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  gravels 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  present  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  that  which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  localities  in  the 
Old  World."  How  then  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidences  of  early  man  in  America,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  in  Europe,  are  of  like  imi)ort  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relics  themselves  of  these 
earliest  of  men  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  As  already 
mentioned  these  consist  wholly  of  rudely-chipped  imple- 
ments of  a  peculiar  mineral,  and  are  all  so  similar  that 
they  can  readily  be  distinguished  firom  the  later  elabo- 
rate flint  work  of  the  recent  Indians.  They  are  larger, 
much  ruder  in  finish,  and  can  at  once  be  recognized  as 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  true  flint  found  in  the 
similar  valleys  of  European  rivers.  As  has  been  re- 
marked of  them,  "  the  types  of  the  two  classes  of  im- 
plements are  remarkably  similar.  To  whatever  uses 
and  purposes  the  European  implements  were  capable  of 
being  applied,  I  regard  these  Etelaware  objects  as  being 
equally  well  adapted.  The  same  general  description 
applies  to  both  classes  of  implements  alike." 

If  now  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  man  existed  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  America  so  long  ago  as  the  close  of 
the  great  Ice  Age,  what  of  his  relationship  to  the  present 
peoples  of  the  world  ?  Of  his  origin,  nothing  need  here 
be  said.  Whether  he  originated  in  America  or  was 
a  migrant  from  another  continent  it  is  vain  to  con- 
jecture. We  know  him  only  as  the  earliest  and  most 
primitive  of  mankind,  and,  content  with  so  distant  a 
starting-point,  can  we  trace  his  subsequent  history  ? 

Our  principal  clue  to  this,  strangely  enough,  is  the 
material  of  which  the  rude  implements  used  by  him  are 
made.  This,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  is  a  mineral 
called  ai^Uite,  defined  by  Professor  Wadsworth,  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  an  argillaceous  rock,  which  is  greatly 
indurated,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  has 
no  trace  of  cleavage.  Therefore  it  is  much  more  like 
flint  than  slate,  with  which  it  should  not  be  con- 
founded. 

Now,  if  we  wander  over  the  stretches  of  field  and 
meadow  that  skirt  the  river  of  to-day,  it  vrill  often  be 
our  good  fortune  to  gather  here  and  there  delicate 
arrow-points  of  quartz  and  jasper ;  perhaps  we  may 
find  a  polished  celt  of  marvelous  symmetry,  fragments 
of  pottery,  or  a  tastefully  carved  stone  pendant. 

Place  any  or  all  of  these  by  the  side  of  the  rude  ob- 
jects from  the  underlying  gravels,  and  the  impression  is 
at  once  made  that  they  are  not  the  handiwork  of  the 
same  people — at  least,  are  not  representatives  of  the 
same  degree  of  culture.  There  is  an  evident  break  in 
the  chain  of  progress  as  represented  by  the  objects  be- 
fore you.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rude  articles  from  the 
gravel  foreshadowing  the  elaborate  stone-work  gath- 
ered from  the  surface  soils. 

If,  however,  we  institute  a  more  careful  search,  and 
systematically  examine  the  earth  overlying  the  gravel, 
we  shall  find  that  besides  these  beautiful  productions  of 
the  recent  Indians,  there  occur  in  some  places  a  ruder 
fleries  of  stone  implements,  of  better  make  and  more  va- 


ried shapes,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  gravel, 
but  far  less  elaborate  in  finish  than  the  surfoce-found  ob- 
jects of  quartz  and  jasper.  These  intermediate  forms, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  like  those  ft^m  the  gravel,  are 
also  made  of  argillite,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  slaty 
mineral.  They  indicate  a  marked  advance  over  the 
larger  weapons  of  earlier  times,  and  are  evidently  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  most  primitive  of  all 
weapons.  They  clearly  represent  a  higher  stage  of  cul- 
ture, yet  foil  far  short  of  the  average  productions  of  the 
Indian  worker  in  flint.  Admitting  this,  if  these  inter- 
mediate objects  are  closely  associated  with  the  known 
relics  of  the  Indians,  we  are  not  warranted  in  separating 
them  solely  on  the  ground  of  inferior  skill  in  their 
manufocture.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  do  this. 
Fortunately  the  careful  study  in  the  field  of  thousands 
ot  these  objects  shows  that  they  are  often  found  alone 
and  deeper  in  the  ground  than  true  Indian  relics,  as 
when  virgin  soil  has  been  carefully  examined  with  the 
view  of  determining  this  point ;  and  what  may  be  held 
lUH  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  where  we  find 
arrow-heads  of  jasper  and  quartz  have  been  made,  there 
do  not  occur  any  chips  or  nodules  of  argillite,  showing 
that  it  was  then  a  mineral  not  in  common  use  by  the  In- 
dians, although,  of  course,  its  occasional  use  is  probable. 
Then,  too,  these  argillite  specimens  are  greatly  weath- 
ered, and  show  by  this  feature  their  great  antiquity ; 
some,  indeed,  so  weathered  as  to  be  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. Altogether,  there  is  every  probability  that  by 
whomsoever  made  these  ruder  argilUte  objects  ante- 
date similar  implements  made  of  flint-like  materiaL 

It  would  appear  then  from  a  careful  study  of  all  these 
relics  of  by-gone  races,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  that  we  have 
evidence  in  America,  first,  of  a  race  more  primitive  in 
all  respects  and  lower  in  culture  than  any  now  ex- 
isting, and  which  was  contemporary  with  the  mastodon 
and  other  extinct  animals.  Secondly,  of  man  in  a  more 
advanced  stage,  armed  with  more  skillfully  wrought 
weapons. 

The  association  of  man  and  the  mastodon  is  a  little 
startling  perhaps,  but  is  no  unwarranted  fancy  of  the 
too  enthusiastic  geologist.  We  are  apt  to  consider  the 
mastodon  as  a  creature  of  so  distant  a  time  in  the  unre- 
corded past  that  man  must  necessarily  have  appeared 
much  later  upon  the  scene.  The  truth  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  animal  so  recently  became  extinct  that 
in  all  probability  our  historic  red  Indians  were  ac- 
quainted with  it.  If  there  be  no  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  elephant  pipes  found  in  Iowa,  then  unques- 
tionably the  elephant  was  living  in  North  America  not 
more  than  one  thousand  years  ago.  However  this  may 
be,  in  the  distant  long  ago  of  the  Ice  Age  the  mastodon 
certainly  existed,  and  with  him  that  primitive  man  who 
fabricated  the  rude  implements  we  have  described.  The 
bones  of  the  animal  and  the  weapons  of  the  man  lie 
side  by  side,  deep  down  in  the  gravels  deposited  by 
floods  from  melting  glaciers,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  Delaware  as  at  times 
a  solidly  frozen  stream ;  so  firmly  ice-bound  indeed  that 
the  mastodon  might  pass  in  safety  over  it — not  cau- 
tiously even,  but  with  the  quick  trot  of  the  angry  ele- 
phant. 

These  people  remained  long  in  possession  of  our 
shores,  but  how  long,  or  how  recently  they  were  driven 
away,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  and,  lastly, 
we  have  the  historical  evidence,  as  well  as  the  abund- 
ant relics  that  they  left,  of  the  Indians,  whom  we  may 
call  the  true  chippers  of  flint. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  what  we  have  considered 
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a6  the  evidence  of  two  difiereut  race»,  occupying  this 
continent  successively,  is  largely  based  on  the  two 
kinds  of  stone  used  in  making  the  innumerable  relicn 
scattered  over  the  country,  argillite  and  (juartzite,  both 
Husceptible  of  being  finely  wrought,  but  the  former 
never  so,  the  latter  always ;  the  former  greatly  weath- 
ered, the  latter  not  at  all,  or  very  nlightly  ;  argillite 
occurring  at  significant  depths  in  the  soil,  quartzite 
strictly  a  surface  "find."  Lastly,  the  material  of  the 
deep  gravel  implements  and  the  old,  rude,  weather- 
worn objects  nearer  the  surface  is  the  same. 


If,  then,  there  was  a  people  in  advance  of  the  Indians 
in  possession  of  this  country,  who  were  they  ? 

To  enter  into  details  on  this  most  interesting  point  is 
not  practicable  in  this  connection,  but  the  study  of 
pre-Columbian  history  on  the  one  hand  and  pains- 
taking exploration  of  our  river  valleys,  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  first  American  was  even  prior  to  the 
Esquimaux,  and  was,  in  short,  that  primitive  speci- 
men of  humanity  who  hunted  the  reindeer,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  during  the  great  Ice  Age. 

Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 
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Bf  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  Author  of  «« A  Pool**  Brrand,**  •*  Pigs  and  Thistles,"  "  Bricks  Without  Straw/'  "John  Bax,'*  Etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
A    WEEKLY     POST. 

It  wa«  in  the  fall  of  1854  that  Merwyn  Hargrove  wat 
in  his  spacious  library  with  the  weekly  packet  which, 
even  at  that  day,  was  all  the  service  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment could  give  to  the  chain  of  little  inland  vil- 
lages, the  route  between  which  Sturmhold  overlooked. 
Turning  over  the  pile  of  letters  that  were  placed  before 
him  he  selected,  for  his  first  assault,  one  which  was 
directed  in  an  irregular,  girlish  hand,  the  night  of  which 
brought  a  tender  light  to  his  eye.  He  broke  the  seal 
and  took  out  a  many-sheeted  letter,  written  across  and 
around  after  the  maimer  dear  to  the  feminine  heart. 

A  school-girl's  lark. 

Elmwood  Seminary.      ) 
Blankshire,  Mass., . ) 

My  Dear  Papa  : — Miss  Hunniwell  has  sent  me  to  my 
room  to  write  a  letter  to  post  with  hers  enclosed.  She  al- 
ways does  so  when  she  has  to  send  any  unpleasant  word 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  her  scholars.  The  girls  say 
it  is  in  order  to  save  postage,  but  I  don^t  reckon  that  is  the 
real  reason.  Anyhow  it  is  all  true  what  she  says  about 
our  running  away,  Amy  and  I,  but  we  only  did  it  for  a 
lark,  you  know,  just  as  boys  do  in  college.  Miss  Hunni- 
well says  it  was  just  awful,  so  improper  and  unladylike 
and — ^and— everything  that  it  oughtn't  to  be,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was,  but.  Papa  dear,  we  didn't  mean  anything  bad, 
only  to  have  a  little  fun,  you  know.  So  you  won't  scold 
OS  too  hard,  will  you,  dear  Papa,  that  is  me,  because  Amy 
she  hasn't  got  any  papa,  nor  mamma  either,  and  she  don't 
know  who  her  guardian  is,  only  he  sends  her  nice  presents 
and  such  lots  of  money  and  things  through  the  bank  for 
her  holidays.  Isn't  that  nice  ?  Only  it  must  be  lonesome 
not  to  have  any  dear  old  papa  to  go  to  see  and  to  ride  with 
and  have  all  to  one's  self  in  the  long  vacation.  But  she 
won*t  have  to  write  any  letter  of  explanation,  as  Miss  Hun- 
niwell calls  it,  because  there  ain't  anybotly  to  explain  to. 
Oh,  I  am  real  sorry  for  Amy.  She  is  such  a  jolly  girl,  and 
her  name  is  Hargrove,  too,  and  we  are  **  sin  twisters  "  as 
we  call  ourselves  in  sport,  that  is,  twin  sisters,  you  know. 
The  girls  called  us  that  because  we  were  together  so  much, 
and  we  put  it  the  other  way  for  short. 

But  Miss  Hunniwell  says  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  I  am  to  stay  in  my  room  all  day  and  have  my  supper 
sent  up  to  me,  and  it  isn't  to  be  anything  either,  only  just 
some  **  cambric  tea"  and  cracker,  and  I  know  I  shall  be 
just  as  hungry  as  can  be.  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
I  don't  know  how  it  did  begin.  Amy  was  in  my  room  or  I 
was  in  hers,  as  we  most  always  are  together  in  one  or  the 
other,  and  she  proposed,  or  else  T  did.  that  we  should  have 


some  fun.  It 's  just  awful  dull  staying  here  in  the  house 
all  the  time,  unless  when  we  go  out  with  some  one  along 
to  see  that  we  are  just  as  **  proper  "  as  can  be.  I  go  riding 
sometimes,  but  uot  very  often,  because  I  am  the  only  one 
that  has  a  pony,  and  I  think  it  makes  the  girls  feel  a  little 
—just  a  little,  you  know — well,  if  I  could  take  one  of 
them  along  sometimes  it  wouldn't  seem  so  bad,  you  know 
— ^I  know  I  should  hate  a  girl  who  had  a  pony  if  I  didn't 
have  any.  I  lend  him  to  one  of  them  sometimes,  and  then 
I  get  a  good  nice  ride  afterwards,  because  I  feel  then  tliat 
no  one  will  think  that  I  am  selfish,  you  know. 

Oh,  dear,  where  was  I  ?  I  don't  get  along  a  bit  in  my 
•* explanation."  Oh,  yes;  we  were  in  my  room,  because 
that  looks  out  toward  tiie  west,  and  I  always  like  to 
watch  the  sunset  there,  and  think  of  you  at  dear  Sturm- 
hold,  and  of  Aunt  Kortright  and  Mammy  and  all  of  you. 

('•So  she  leaves  Martin  out,  eh?  Writes  his  name 
and  then  erases  it,"  said  the  father,  as  he  paused  in  his 
reading  and  glanced  with  a  loving  look  up  at  his  daugh- 
ter's picture  that  hung  opposite  him  upon  the  walL 
After  a  moment  of  dreamy  scrutiny,  he  resumed.) 

So  we  were  sitting  looking  out  at  my  window  when  Amy 
moved  and  I  seconded  it,  as  they  said  at  the  meeting,  or 
else  I  moved  and  Amy  seconded  it,  that  we  should  have 
some  fun.  And  then  I  proposed  one  thing  and  she  another 
until  finally  one  or  tl^p  other  suggested  that  we  should  go 
to  the  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  in  the*  town  hall  that 
night.  You  see  from^  my  room  we  can  go  right  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  wing  the  kitchen  is  in,  and  from  the  kitchen 
roof  down  on  the  wood-shed  roof,  and  the  back  end  of  that 
is  right  against  a  big  fock  that  one  can  get  on  with  a  pretty 
long  step,  and  just  walk  down  by  scrambling  a  little.  So, 
if  we  put  out  the  light  and  lock  our  doors.  Miss  Hunni- 
well thinks  we  are  not  well,  f^d  have  gone  to  bed  early. 
She  is  a  great  believer  in  sleep,  and  is  I'eal  kind  and  good. 
Papa  dear,  only  sort  of  notional  sometimes,  as  I  don't  see 
how  she  could  help  being  with  so  many  girls  to  invent 
"improper"  things  to  do  to  torment  her,  as  they  must. 

There  was  to  be  a  big  meeting  in  the  town  that  night — 
what  they  call  an  Abolition  meeting — and  a  woman  was  to 
speak,  and  a  colored  man,  that  was  a  runaway  from  slavery, 
and  had  a  reward  ofiered  for  him,  and  a  little  girl  was  to 
be  there,  not  as  old  as  I,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  was 
bought  and  set  free  by  a  kind  gentleman  in  Boston,  who 
was  just  as  white  as  any  one — the  little  girl,  I  mean — 
and  it  was  all  so  dreadful,  and  so — so — ^like  a  circus, 
Papa,  only  more  so— more  exciting,  you  know — that  we 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation.  We  didn't  dare  ask  Miss 
Hunniwell,  because  we  knew  she  wouldn't  let  us  go.  Just 
that  morning  at  prayers  two  of  the  big  girls,  the  best  ones 
in  the  graduating  class.  i*eal  ladies,  you  know,  they  asked 
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her  if  they  might  go,  and  yeu  just  ought  to  have  heard 
her  go  on  at  them.  I  never  thought  she  could  talk  so— 
never.  She  said  the  Abolitionists  were  just  the  worst 
people ;  they  wanted  to  steal  and  rob  and  stir  up  strife 
and — oh,  I  don't  know  what  all,  but  it  was  awful — ^per- 
fectly awful.  And  I  thought  of  Mr.  Clarkson  and  Uncle 
Kortright,  and  I  told  Miss  Hunniwell  that  they  were  Abo- 
litionists, and  I  knew  they  weren't  bad  people  and  didn't 
want  to  do  anybody  any  hai*m,  and  I  wouldn't  have  them 
abused,  there  I  Then  I  cried.  But  when  I  called  Mr. 
Clarkson's  name,  half  the  girls  they  just  clapped  their 
hands  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  other  half 
they  hissed— just  like  a  lot  of  horrid,  ugly  boys — and  Miss 
Hunniwell  she  put  up  both  hands  and  shook  her  head  till 
her  gold  glasses  slipped  almost  ofif  her  nose,  and  one  side 
was  tilted  up  and  the  other  himg  down  so  that  she  looked 
at  me  over  one  glass  and  under  the  other,  and — I  couldn't 
help  it,  you  know — ^I  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  both 
sides  stopped  cheering  and  hissing  and  we  all  laughed  till 
we  cried,  and  Miss  Hunniwell  she  stamped  and  screamed, 
and  I  got  sent  to  my  room  for  being  bad.  But  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Papa.    It  was  just  too  funny  for  anything. 

Well,  that  night — last  night,  you  know — we  were  sit- 
ting here  in  my  room  looking  for  the  stars  to  come  out 
and  seeing  them  light  the  town  hall  in  the  village  below 
and  the  people  going  in,  men  and  women  and  children, 
when  one  of  us  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  see  the 
fun  anyhow.  "The  weight  of  the  meetin',"  as  the  chair- 
man said  after  he  put  something  to  vote  last  night,  was 
"in  favor  on 't."  So  we  locked  our  doors,  without  light- 
ing the  candles,  and  put  on  our  hoods  and  wraps  and 
crawled  along  the  roof  and  went  to  the  meeting.  Oh,  papa, 
it  was  such  fun — I  mean  it  was  so  sad,  you  know.  The 
black  man  that  had  been  a  slave  was  as  big  as  our  Jason, 
and  he  told,  oh,  such  horrible  stories  of  how  they  cut  and 
walloped  him.  I  held  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  it  was  so 
terrible.  But  I  could  hear  every  word  just  as  plain  as 
could  be.  And  then  he  told  such  awful  things  about  his 
masters,  and  called  the  slaveholders  such  bad  names,  and 
stamped  his  foot  and  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  swear. 
But  he  didn't,  only  kept  on  abusing  all  the  masters  just 
too  bad  to  think  about,  till  I  just  hated  them,  just  as  bad 
as  he,  I  do  believe,  when  all  at  once  I  thought  that  you 
were  a  slaveholder,  and  grandpa,  and  grandma,  and  Uncle 
George  and  all  the  relations.  I  was  so  angry  at  that  man 
that  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  I  jumped  right  up  there  in 
that  meeting,  where  it  was  just  as  still  as  death,  only  for 
the  man  that  was  talking,  and  said,  "It  ain't  any  such 
thing,  sir  I  My  papa  is  a  slaveholder,  and  he  isn't  any 
bad  man.  And  I  think  you  must  have  been  a  pretty  bad 
nigger,  too,  or  you  wouldn't  have  got  walloped  so  much  !" 
Then  there  was  an  uproar.  Some  cheered  and  some 
hissed,  and  I  heard  them  ask,  "Who  is  it?"  And  then 
some  one  said,  "  It 's  one  of  Miss  Hunniwell's  girls, "  and  for 
a  minute  all  was  confusion.  The  man  stopped  speaking 
and  held  up  his  hand  with  the  palm  toward  us,  and  just 
shook  it  a  minute,  and  everybody  was  just  as  still  as  the 
grave.  It  almost  frightened  me,  there  was  such  a  hush 
came  over  that  crowded  house.  The  palm  of  his  hand  had 
that  queer  yellow  look  that  made  it  seem  as  if  he  was  sick. 
It  trembled,  t-oo,  and  he  looked,  oh  !  so  changed  and  ten- 
der, as  if  the  tears  were  going  to  overflow  the  eyes  that 
had  burned  so  hatefully  a  minute  before.  I  cried  as 
soon  as  the  pec^le  made  such  a  clamor  about  what  I 
had  said,  but  I  had  to  take  my  handkerchief  down  to  look 
at  that  man.  So  I  sat  and  bit  my  handkerchief  and  cried 
and  watched  him.  He  came  out  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform  and  said,  "  Will  my  little  Missy  let  me  ask  her 
forgiveness?  I  was  wrong.  Anger  made  me  unjust. 
There  are  good  men  and  women  who  are  slave  masters 
and  mistresses,  and,  thank  Qod,  there  are  good  little  mis- 
tresses like  her,  too."  Then  I  was  ashamed,  and  hid  my 
face  while  he  went  on  to  tell  of  his  master's  little  girl, 


who  was  so  kind  and  good  to  him  that  he  never  thought 
of  Heaven  without  thinking  that  she  would  make  it  lighter 
and  sweeter  by  her  presence.  Oh,  it  was  just  lovely  the  ten- 
der things  he  said,  and  the  soft,  low  tones  in  which  he  spoke. 
I  heard  the  people  on  each  side  of  me  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing, but  I  didn't  cry  any  more.  I  just  kept  my  head  in 
my  hands  and  wondered  to  myself.  I  kept  saying  over  and 
over  again,  "Can  this  be  a  black  man?  Why  should  he 
be,  and  why  should  he  have  been  a  slave?"  Though,  for 
that  matter,  I  think  I  should  rather  be  a  slave  than  be 
black ;  and  if  I  was  black  it  don't  seem  to  me  I  should 
care  much  what  else  I  was.  I  got  to  thinking  about  that 
so  much  that  I  didn't  notice  what  went  on  afterwards. 

The  woman  spoke,  I  remember,  and  she  brought  out  the 
little  girl  who  had  been  a  slave  and  was  sold  on  the  block. 
And,  Papa,  it  was  a  fact,  she  was  just  as  white  as  I.  Then 
the  woman  spoke  some  more,  but  I  didn't  mind  what  she 
said  or  what  went  on,  till,  all  at  once,  I  heard  the  strangest 
voice  I  ever  listened  to,  and  looking  on  the  platform  I  saw 
a  man  I  can  never  forget.  He  looked  to  me  like  some  one 
out  of  the  Scripture  dressed  in  our  every-day  clothes.  He 
had  a  full,  broad  forehead,  from  which  the  hair  grew 
away  of  its  own  accord  all  around  in  heavy  waves.  His 
eyes  were  very  wide  apart,  and  looked  so  straight  out 
from  under  his  heavy  brows  that  they  seemed  to  see  right 
through  me.  They  did  not  flash,  but  seemed  to  bum  with 
a  steady,  clear  light.  His  face  had  a  hard,  stem  look,  and 
his  wide  mouth  shut  so  close  that  I  could  hardly  see  the 
color  of  his  lips  from  where  we  sat.  He  was  a  tall,  straight 
man,  and  wore  a  good  dark  suit  of  clothes,  which  seemed 
to  be  new  and  not  quite  what  he  liked  to  wear.  His  voice 
was  not  exactly  loud,  but  it  seemed  to  come  directly  to 
one  as  if  sent  for  a  special  purpose.  I  didn't  think  of  any- 
thing else  while  lie  was  speaking.  I  couldn't.  I  don't 
remember  what  he  said,  only  that  he  was  "  glad  that 
slavery  was  coming  out  of  its  shell.  It  could  not  be  killed 
with  honey.  Instead  of  smooth  words  it  would  take  hard 
blows.  The  cry  of  the  poor  in  bondage  was  for  help.  The 
rich  and  powerful  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  weak. 
Tlie  master  must  be  brought  low  before  the  slave  could 
be  lifted  up.  He  had  no  feeling  of  revenge.  He  did  not 
hate  the  master.  He  pitied  the  mistress  and  little  ones. 
But  the  will  of  the  Lord  must  be  done.  He  had  built  up 
in  mercy.  He  would  tear  down  in  wrath." 

He  did  not  say  very  much,  and  what  he  did  say  does  not 
seem  vei*y  remarkable  to  me  now,  but  then  somehow  it 
seemed  as  if  he  spoke  with  authority.  I  did  not  weep  or 
tremble  as  when  the  other  man  was  speaking,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  this  man  knew  all  about  it  and  was 
saying  what  was  the  very  truth.  I  could  never  have  in- 
terrupted him  even  if  he  had  abused  you  by  name,  dear 
Papa.  I  should  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  interrupting 
Elijah  if  I  had  heard  him  cursing  the  priests  of  Baal.  He 
seemed  just  as  much  a  prophet.  Just  before  he  sat  down 
he  said  :  "  I  want  to  tell  that  little  girl  who  spoke  up  for 
her  father  to-night  that  I  am  sure  no  one  meant  to  hurt 
her  feelings.  I  am  sorry  her  father  is  a  slaveholder,  and 
hope  she  will  persuade  him  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Then  there  were  some  resolutions,  and  just  as  they  were 
going  to  adjourn  this  man  came  down  the  aisle  and  asked 
me  my  name,  and  when  I  told  him  he  said,  "  Hargrove  ? 
Hargrove  ?    Where  fipom  ?' ' 

I  said,  "Sturmhold,  near  Skendoah." 

"Yes.  Merwyn  Hargrove,"  he  said  as  quietly  as  if  he 
was  looking  right  at  you,  and  he  asked  me  about  Jason 
and  Mammy,  too,  as  if  he  had  known  them  all  his  life. 

Then  he  went  back  on  the  platform  and  said  with  a 
queer  smile  :  "I  want  to  say  that  if  all  the  slave  masters 
were  like  tliis  young  lady's  father  there  would  be  no  more 
call  for  such  meetings  as  this." 

Then  everybody  looked  at  me,  and  I  was  too  surprised 
to  mind  it  at  all.  What  did  he  mean,  Papa  ?  Everybody 
cheered  and  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  great 
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deal  of  consideration.  There  was  a  great  company  going 
by  the  Seminary  when  the  meeting  was  over,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  paying  us  attention,  so  that  we  couldn't  slip 
away  to  climb  up  our  rock  and  get  back  into  the  window. 
Indeed,  two  of  the  young  men  walked  up  to  the  door 
with  us,  and  one  of  them  sounded  the  knocker  before  I 
could  get  my  wits  together  to  stop  him.  After  a  long 
time  the  door  opened  and  there  stood  Miss  Hunniwell. 
You  should  have  seen  her.  But  the  letter  she  sends  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  I  suppose.  We  must  have  been  very 
bad,  though  I  don't  see  what  harm  there  is  in  it.  If  you 
say  there  is  any  I  will  not  do  so  any  more. 

Oh,  dear  Papa,  I  want  to  see  you  so  much !  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  that  I  don't  know  how  to  write.  You 
know  you  told  Miss  Hunniwell  she  was  never  to  open  my 
letters,  and  you  told  Martin,  too,  that  he  might  write  to 
me  and  I  might  write  to  him  twice  every  month.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you,  dear  Papa,  and  it  has  been  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  you  meant  that  he 
should  write  as  he  has  done  lately.  He  wants  to  be  my 
lover,  Papa.  You  may  not  think  it  right,  though  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  hard  on  Martin,  for  I  do  love  him,  Papa— 
though  I  have  not  told  him  so,  and  will  not  until  I  have 
your  permission.  Perhaps  I  am  too  young  to  think  of 
such  things,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had*  always  loved 
Martin  ever  sinee  he  stopped  the  horses  when  they  were 
running  away.  Then  he  has  been  with  me  so  much  at 
home  that  it  seems  just  as  natural  to  love  him  as  to  love 
you,  only  it  is  different,  of  course.  I  never  thought  of  it 
in  that  way  until  he  wrote,  and  am  sure  I  ought  to  let  you 
know.  You  are  such  a  good  papa  that  I  know  you  will 
do  just  what  is  right,  and  you  may  be  sure  your  "little 
Hilda  "  will  obey  your  wishes.  Please  do  not  be  angry  at 
Martin  if  he  has  done  wrong.  I  inclose  you  his  letter. 
When  you  read  it  just  think  you  have  me  in  your  arms 
with  my  face  hid  in  your  bosom  and  the  blushes  burning 
my  checks  as  they  do  now. 

Your  loving  daughter,  Hilda. 

P.  8. — ^That  8ti*ange  man  is  named  Brown — John  Brown. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  I  suppose  you  do  not.  He  is  just  a 
common  working  man  I  should  say  from  appearances,  per- 
haps a  farmer,  but  I  think  John  the  Baptist  must  have  been 
just  such  a  man.  Amy  says  she  thinks  he  was  just  horrid, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  too.  She  just  hates  them,  she 
says,  and  doesn't  see  how  any  Southern  man's  daughter 
can  endure  them  for  a  minute.  She  is  the  SoiUhemest 
girl  in  the  whole  school.  I  think,  though,  that  if  these 
people  and  Uncle  Kortright  and  Mr.  Clarkson  are  a 
sample  of  what  Abolitionists  are  like,  Mr.  Brown  was 
about  right  when  he  said  last  night  that  he  had  been 
**  accustomed  to  move  in  the  best  society  for  twenty  years 
— the  society  of  fugitive  slaves  and  Abolitionists." 

H.  H. 

P.  S. — Please  return  Martin's  letter  and  write  very  soon, 
won't  you  ?    That 's  a  dear  papa.  H. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  ask  if  you  think  my  explanation  is 
sufficient.  If  it  is  please  write  and  tell  Miss  Hunniwell 
that  I  am  yoiu*  spoiled  Hilda  and  must  be  allowed  a  few 
•improprieties." 

The  father  paused  a  moment  when  he  had  finished 
this  long  epistle,  and  looked  up  to  the  portrait  in  tender 
thought.  Then  he  opened  one  of  the  enclosures.  It 
was  written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling  hand,  that  almost 
made  its  fervid  words  ridiculous.  Tlie  father  smiled  at 
the  careful  request  for  its  return  that  Hilda  had  repeated 
on  the  letter  itself  lest  it  should  escape  his  memory. 
Then  he  re-read  a  part  of  his  daughter's  letter ;  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  a  few  times ;  glanced  at  the  let- 
ter of  the  lady  principal  of  Elm  wood  Seminary,  which 
was  full  of  regrets  and  excuses  for  the  corruption  of 
mind  to  which  his  daughter  had  been  exposed  despite 
the  care  of  the  teachers.   Miss  Hunniwell  was  no  doubt 


distressed  and  alarmed  at  the  escapade  of  the  rich  man's 
daughter.  He  answered  this  in  a  few  curt  sentences 
requesting  that  his  daughter  have  fUll  liberty  to  go 
where  she  chose  among  the  good  people  of  Blankshire 
at  any  time  when  her  time  was  not  required  for  the 
performance  of  any  school  duty.  As  to  what  she  had 
done,  he  did  not  see  anything  reprehensible  in  it  except 
the  deception  practiced  upon  Miss  Hunniwell  herself, 
which  he  thought  would  never  have  been  attempted  if 
instead  of  being  watched  she  had  been  trusted.  As  to 
its  being  an  Abolition  meeting,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  attend  this  as  well  as  any  other.  She 
had  to  form  her  own  opinions,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
questions  on  which  she  might  yet  l^  called  to  act,  and 
he  should  prefer  that  she  should  act  intelligently. 

The  good  woman's  amazement  knew  no  bounds  when 
she  read  this  reply.  Was  it  possible  that  a  slaveholder 
could  doubt  upon  the  question  of  slavery  ?  The  ques- 
tion itself  almost  disturbed  her  own  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
ture which  saith  "  Servants,  obey  your  masters." 

A  WISE  MAN'S  WARNING. 

The  next  letter  that  Merwyn  Hargrove  opened  was 
written  in  a  cramped,  close  hand,  but  every  character 
was  clear  and  perfect,  and  the  mind  of  a  strong  man 
shone  out  from  the  closely-lined  page. 

Oak  Ridob,  Oct.  24,  '54. 

My  Dear  Captain  :— If  you  are  still  bent  upon  carry- 
ing your  Quixotic  scheme  into  effect,  it  is  no  doubt  neces- 
sary that  you  should  remove  the  slaves  from  the  country 
entirely.  In  the  fii-st  place,  they  would  not  be  safe  any- 
where in  the  United  States  should  the  collateral  heirs  ever 
obtain  a  decision  against  you,  as  they  are  nearly  certain  U) 
do  if  they  ever  get  you  into  court  here.  The  passage  ol 
this  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  a  great  piece  of  folly  on 
the  part  of  our  Southern  Congressmen.  They  meant  well 
enough,  but  were  mighty  short-sighted.  Anything  that 
keeps  up  the  agitation  about  slaveiy  is  bad  policy.  We 
had  a  deal  better  just  have  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the 
few  slaves  that  get  away  and  said  nothing  more  about 
them.  After  a  negro  has  once  been  in  a  free  state  a  little 
while  he  is  good  for  nothing  more  anyhow.  He  may  do  to 
sell  South  and  work  on  the  sugar  plantations,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  '11  keep  on  running  away  till  he  gets 
himself  killed  or  so  torn  by  dogs  that  he  is  good  for 
nothing  afterwards.  This  law  will  just  encoui'age  all  our 
people  to  spend  twice  the  value  of  a  slave  getting  him 
back,  and  keep  the  North  in  a  constant  tumult  till  some- 
how or  other  they  will  find  out  a  way  to  set  the  last  one 
of  them  free.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  done,  but  I  'm 
clearly  of  the  mind  that  this  law  will  be  the  death-knell  of 
slavery  inside  of  fifty  years — ^perhaps  inside  of  twenty. 
It 's  the  biggest  piece  of  folly  I  've  ever  known. 

If  Oilman  had  his  judgment  against  you,  though,  he 
wouldn't  lose  any  time  in  getting  hold  of  those  negroes 
you  took  to  Ohio.  It  would  be  the  same  anywhere  in  the 
Northern  States.  Besides  that,  it  is  simply  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  to  take  a  negro  to  that  climate,  set  him  free  and 
expect  him  to  make  a  living.  With  all  that  you  did  for 
those  you  emancipated,  I  '11  wager  you  've  had  to  help  sup- 
port them  ever  since.  The  great  philanthropist  who^offered 
that  immense  tract  in  the  Adirondacks  to  negro  settlers 
gratis,  might  just  as  well  have  given  them  a  quarter  sec- 
tion each  in  Nova  Zembla.  No  human  master  would  be  so 
ciniel  as  to  send  a  slave  there.  I  suppose  it  will  make  a 
big  transfer  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad — a  sort 
of  harbor  where  they  can  stop  on  the  way  to  Canada,  and 
perliaps  they  may  get  so  strong  after  a  while  that  a  mar- 
shal will  not  care  to  serve  process  among  them.  But  I 
think  if  you  will  do  it,  you  should  send  them  to  Liberia. 
If  a  negro  is  not  going  to  be  a  slave  he  has  no  business  to 
live  among  white  folks.    The  greatest  nuisance  in  the 
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world  and  the  roost  dangerous  element  in  the  land  is  the 
ftree  black  population  of  the  Southern  States.  I  say  Libe- 
ria, too,  because  it  may  be  that  the  Colonization  Society 
would  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  transporting  theip  there. 
I  do  not  know.  I  hear  they  are  very  full  this  year,  and 
they  may  not  have  transportation  for  any  but  those  paying 
full  rates  for  passage.  The  only  objection  to  this  is  its 
«o8t.  And  right  hei*e  let  me  ask  if  you  have  fiilly  con- 
sidered what  it  costs  a  Southern  man  to  be  an  Abolitionist? 
Our  Northern  friends  talk  about  it  very  glibly  ;  and  well 
they  may.  It  costs  them  nothing  but  fine  words.  Now 
take  your  case.  There  is  first  the  value  of  these  seventy- 
six  or  seventy-eight  slaves  and  the  twenty-one  you  sent  to 
Ohio.  It  is  not  a  cent  less  than  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Then  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  hundred  dollars  apiece, 
if  they  go  to  Liberia.  At  least  that  is  the  estimate  I  find 
made  in  an  old  Congressional  report  by  the  chairman,  who 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  It  would 
take,  I  suppose,  as  much  more  to  set  them  on  their  feet  and 
give  them  a  fair  start  toward  getting  a  living  there.  This 
will  make  it  at  least  $100,000.  It  is  not  much  wonder 
there  are  so  few  Abolitionists  among  our  planters.  If  they 
thought  slavery  was  wrong  not  one  in  twenty  of  them 
could  afford  to  be  right. 

But  in  your  case  this  is  only  half  the  loss.  You  lose 
the  slaves  like  any  one  else,  but  if  the  collaterals  should 
get  a  judgment  against  you,  as  they  certainly  will  if  they 
ever  get  service  of  process,  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
last  one  of  them,  and  pay  for  the  use  and  ei^oyment  you 
have  had  of  them,  too.  You  are,  I  suppose,  very  wealthy. 
Amity  Lake  and  the  negroes  you  sold  with  it  gave  you  a 
good  send-off,  and  I  hear  you  dropped  into  some  very  gooid 
investments  afterward.  They' tell  me  you  are  selling  off 
your  land,  which  is  a  very  good  idea.  It  will  never  be 
worth  any  more  than  now,  when  everybody  has  gone  wild 
over  California  and  dreams  of  having  gold  as  plenty  as 
pewter  in  a  few  years.  I  *m  not  so  sure  about  it  being  a 
wise  thing  to  put  the  money  into  telegraph  poles  and 
wires,  as  I  hear  you  are  doing.  However,  that  is  your 
lookout.  Fortunes  are  easier  made  now  than  in  my  day, 
when  they  only  came  by  hard  work.  However  rich  you 
may  be,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  think  twice  before  risking 
any  such  sum  as  this.  Let  me  advise  you  once  more  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  doing  it.  To  my  mind,  you  are  carry- 
ing a  point  of  hondr  too  far  when  you  imperil  your  own 
estate  just  to  carry  out  your  brother's  silly  notions.  If 
you  should  lose  Mallowbanks  and  have  to  pay  for  the 
slaves  you  have  already  libemted,  George  Eighmie*s  be- 
quest would  be  a  very  costly  one  to  you  even  now.  He 
certainly  cannot  have  expected  you  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  slaves  you  sold  with  Amity  Lake  in  order  to  set  his 
Mallowbanks  negroes  free.  But  all  this  is  for  you  alone 
to  consider.  As  to  whether  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  them  away,  I  should  say  it  would  have  to  be  done 
very  expeditiously.  The  idea  seems  *to  have  gotten  out 
that  you  are  going  to  free  them,  and  you  might  have 
trouble  if  you  tried  to  take  away  so  many  at  once.  Of 
course,  it  won't  do  for  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  one  you  can  trust  with  such  a  deli- 
cate business.  You  might  get  a  Northern  agent — but  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  people  would  make 
his  success  doubtful,  and  his  presence  itself  would  awaken 
suspicion.  If  there  were  not  so  many  of  them,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  take  them  out  by  the  Sound  ;  but  there 
are  more  than  your  little  schooner  could  carry,  I  suppose. 
However  you  proceed,  be  very  careful.  If  you  will  let  me 
know  when  it  is  to  be  done  I  will  he  in  that  region  to  help 
you  if  you  get  into  any  trouble.  If  the  Colonization  Ho- 
ciety  will  take  them  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  as  their 
agent  would  then  attend  to  the  removal.  You  may  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  to  this.  However,  you  will  never 
get  those  negroes  out  of  the  county  if  your  intention  to 
remove  them  is  known  two  hours  before  the  start  is  made. 
However  you  may  attempt  it,  count  on  this  to  a  certainty. 


I  think  that  boy  of  George's  is  in  Virginia ;  but  I  am 
afhiid  there  is  no  doubt  the  mother  ie  colored.  I  had  a 
notion  eomething  might  be  learned  to  the  contrary,  and 
went  myself  to  inyeetigate.  There  is  no  room  for  donbt. 
She  is  a  quadroon.  It 's  a  pity,  too,  for  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  seen  one  I  felt  so  much  sympathy  for.  Pocur  wo- 
man ! 

If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do,  you  will  please 
command  me  at  all  times. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Matthew  Baatlemt. 

'*OOOD  LORD  AND  GOOD  DEVIL." 

The  next  letter  bore  the  heading  of  an  institntioK 
especially  characteristic  of  those  times. 

Office  of  the  American 

Colonization  Society. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we  have  care- 
fully examined  the  status  of  the  seventy-six  negroes  named 
in  your  application  for  transportation  to  Liberia,  and  have 
fully  determined  to  decli4e  receiving  them  as  colonists. 
Oui*  Society  is  not  designed  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery.  With  its  right  or  wrong,  law- 
fulness, humanity,  extension  or  continuance  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  The  removal  and  colonization  of  free  blacks 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  at  their  own  desire,  or  at 
least  with  their  full  consent,  is  our  sole  purpose.  The  first 
requisite  in  all  cases  is  that  they  should  be  free — ^free  be- 
yond a  peradventure.  As  the  usefulness  of  the  Society 
depends  in  large  degree  upon  the  heariy  co-operation  of 
slave  owners  as  well  as  those  opposed  to  the  institution  we 
could  not  think  of  interfering  in  any  case  where  there  was  a 
doubt,  even,  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  parties  offering  as  colo- 
nists. In  this  case,  while  you  no  doubt  consider  youi 
right  to  manumit  the  slaves  in  question  to  be  indisputable, 
yet  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  only  questioned  but  is 
likely  to  be  controverted  by  parties  who  imagine  that  they 
have  a  much  better  right  to  the  possession  and  control  of 
this  property. 

In  such  a  case  it  would  be  manifestly  indiscreet  for  the 
Society  to  allow  itself  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  con- 
cerned. I  enclose  you  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
last  annual  meeting,  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
other  documents,  fi-om  which  you  will  gather  our  purpose 
as  an  organization  more  fully.  It  is  now  some  twenty-five 
years  since  Mr.  Clay,  with  that  lucidity  of  statement  pecu- 
liar to  him,  expounded  the  doctrine  on  which  our  Society 
is  founded,  and  to  which  it  has  steadily  adhered  since  its 
first  institution,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  that  greatest  of 
all  nuisances  to  civilization,  the  free  black.  We  do  not 
interfere  with  the  slave  or  slavery,  pro  or  cmi.  We  are 
neither  for  nor  against  it.  The  free  black  in  the  midst  of  a 
slave  population  is  an  element  of  danger  and  corruption  ;  in 
the  midst  of  a  free  white  population  he  is  cheated  and  op- 
pressed, and  can  never  occupy  an  independent  position  or 
acquire  a  healthy  development.  He  is  an  excrescence  on 
the  social  body.  We  confine  all  our  attention  to  this  one 
evil.  We  seek  to  remove  the  fi-ee  man  of  color  to  a  soil 
and  climate  where,  unrepressed  by  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  Caucasian,  he  may  develop  and  grow  into  a  man- 
hood such  as  his  capacity  may  warrant.  We  not  only  do 
not  receive  for  transportation  cases  in  which  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  master  to  manumit,  but  we 
could  not  allow  them  to  land  as  colonists  if  tt-ansported 
thither  at  your  expense. 

Regretting  the  necessity  that  compels  a  negative  answer 
to  your  very  liberal  proposition,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A M y  Seci-etary. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  library  door  as  the  master 
of  Sturmhold  finished  reading  this  letter,  and  in  answer 
to  his  invitation  Martin  Kortright  entered. 
[to  be  roxTixrED.] 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-MISTRESS  AND  MAID.-I. 


'*Tou  Amerioans  are  the  poorest  served  people  on  the 
earth,"  remarked,  a  foreigner  to  a  lady  in  this  city,  who, 
admitting  the  fact,  added  :  '^  It  is  because  we  are  served 
by  foreigners." 

This  paradox  involves  a  question  as  alarming  to  the  po- 
litical economist  as  vexatious  to  housekeepers  :  Why  do 
American  young  women  prefer  the  starvation  wages  of  the 
shop  to  the  liberal  remuneration  of  domestic  service  ? 

The  law  of  trade  rules  that  we  must  seek  abroad  what 
cannot  be  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  importation  becomes 
the  source  of  household  help  supplies.  This,  like  most 
ready  remedies,  is  a  crude  one,  and  serves  but  to  augment 
the  evil ;  for, American  girls,  naturally  averse  to  this  field 
of  labor,  are  confirmed  in  their  aversion  by  knowing  that 
to  be  a  domestic  means  to  be  en  a  social  plane  with  Biddy. 
The  native-bom  girl,  educated  at  our  public  schools,  will 
not  affiliate  with  the  average  foreign  ''help,"  nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  her  to  do  so— the  new  cloth  makes  the 
rent  in  our  social  fabric  worse. 

Admitting  that  there  ai'e  many  excellent  foreign  servant- 
girls,  there  is  no  doubt  Americans  would  be  better  served 
by  their  own  people.  Those  who  are  nearest  us  should 
know  our  wants  best  and  be  readiest  with  their  sympathy. 
To  serve  well  one  must  bring  sympathy  and  intelligence 
into  the  work.  Mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  is  essen- 
tial to  mutual  benefit,  without  which  there  is  no  satisfjEic- 
tory  household  service.  While  the  subservience  of  the 
foreign  young  woman  may  be  pleasing  to  supercilious  and 
shallow  mistresses,  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  faithful  and 
intelligent  work. 

The  day  is  past  for  ridiculing  the  pride  of  the  American 
girl  who  prefers  her  crust  and  thin  tea  to  the  well-spi-ead 
servants'  table,  and  they  who  so  freely  arraign  her  for 
** false  pride"  should  reflet  that  what  is  false  is  never 
strong.  Hunger  is  a  potent  humiliator ;  but  since  it  can- 
not convince  the  pale  girl  at  her  needle  or  in  the  shop  of 
the  folly  of  semi-starvation,  is  it  not  time  for  ladies  who 
employ  domestics  to  recognize  the  fact  that  life,  even  for 
the  poorest  girl,  is  more  than  meat  ?  The  '^  help"  question 
is  not  only  a  question  of  trade  but  of  humanity  as  well, 
and  not  until  women  act  upon  this  fact  will  there  be  any 
amelioration  of  the  present  difficulty,  which  is  a  complex 
and  deeply-rooted  one — a  cause  is  always  in  the  plural 
number. 

With  a  life  apart  from  politics,  women  have  no  plane  of 
equality,  and  are,  therefore,  slow  to  recognize  the  principles 
of  reciprocity  between  themselves.  In  consequence  of  tiiis, 
a  spirit  of  aloofness  springs  up  between  those  of  opposite 
conditions  in  life  quite  unknown  among  men.  In  Europe, 
where  the  heritages  are  fixed,  human  nature  accepts  the 
inevitable  without  experiencing  either  elation  on  the  one 
hand  or  humUiation  on  the  other.  But  among  ourselves, 
the  conscious  superiority  which  the  rich  American  woman 
has  in  common  with  her  titled  European  sister,  is  resented 
by  the  poor  but  high-spirited  daughter  of  democi-acy,  who, 
with  no  heritage  of  servitude,  feels  that  the  barrier  be- 
tween herself  and  the  would-be  aristocrat  is  an  artificial 
one.  The  obtrusive  dignity  which  the  latter  is  often 
tempted  into  assuming  by  reason  of  the  questioning  of  her 
position,  instead  of  overawing  the  working-girl,  awakens 
in  her  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  contempt.  Thus  an  antago- 
nism springs  up  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  both.  Prejudice  begets  prejudice,  and 
many  a  lady  submits  to  the  blunders  of  the  untrained 


foreigner  rather  than  endure  the  insolence  of  some  piK>r 
neighbor's  daughter.  Life  among  the  masses  of  American 
women  is  too  much  a  question  of  attire  and  surroundings. 
There  is  no  sjrmpathy  between  Silk  and  Rags.  Silk  says 
to  Rags,  **  (is  work  in  my  kitchen ;  you  are  none  too 
good."  Rags  replies  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  ''I  would 
rather  starve  elsewhere."  Silk's  response  is  only  too  well 
known — "  You  deserve  to  starve  for  your  false  pride !" 

These  are  hard  statements,  but  they  no  more  than  cover 
the  facts  ;  nor  in  the  making  of  them  have  the  bounteous 
charities  of  the  rich  been  overlooked.  No  women  in  the 
world  respond  more  readily  to  the  demands  of  sufi*ering 
among  their  own  sex  than  American  women.  But  this  is 
commiseration,  not  sympathy  ;  though  the  words  meet  in 
meaning,  they  are  far  from  being  synonyms.  Did  we  sym- 
pathize more  with  the  poor,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
our  commiseration.  Sympathy  will  often  prevent  what 
commiseration  cannot  cure.  Sympathy  is  the  expression 
of  the  law  of  interdependence,  and  interdependence  is  the 
law  of  life — be  it  the  life  of  a  planet,  community  or  house- 
hold. You  pay  your  servant-giii  liberally,  you  give  her 
plenty  of  good  food,  requiring  of  her  work  that  is  neither 
distasteful  nor  irksome,  and  wonder  that  she  is  so  indif- « 
ferent  to  your  comfort  and  so  exacting  of  her  privileges. 
You  rail  at  her  and  berate  her  to  your  acquaintances  &»  u 
nuisance,  whose  misnomer,  ''  help,  "  should  be  translated 
hindrance.  Ah,  yes,  you  pay  her  well — and,  again,  you  do 
not  pay  ;  for  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  wages  for  consci- 
entious work.  Sympathy  must  be  paid  for  in  its  own 
unlettered  coin,  and  conscience  is  only  satisfied  with  con- 
science. You  stand  on  your  dignity,  and  she  holds  you  to 
the  letter  of  the  bond. 

Law  is  self-asseitive.  To  violate  the  law  of  interdepen- 
dence is  t«  suffer  discomfort  and  loss.  Rags  may  starve, 
but  she  who  pronounced  the  curse  experiences  its  rebound 
in  the  incompetent  foreigner,  who  makes  her  home  the 
scene  of  vexation  and  spoils.  Rags  may  die,  but  the  com- 
munity must  pay  for  the  investigation  of  her  death — we 
must  bury  her.  You  may  ignore  the  poor,  but  you  cannot 
ignore  the  law  of  interdependence  which  makes  you  their 
counterpart. 

What  beautiful  justice  underlies  nature's  partiality  ! 
Having  in  the  operation  of  her  laws  made  a  few  rich  and 
many  poor,  she  makes  her  inequalities  the  bases  of  equali- 
ties. The  poor  become  independent  of  the  rich  by  sei-ving 
the  rich,  while  the  rich  eiyoy  independence  solely  by  em- 
ploying the  poor. 

There  is  then  no  natural  reason  that  Americans  should 
be  the  pooi-est  served  people  in  the  world.  That  we  arc  ih 
the  inevitable  result  of  substituting  aitificial  for  natural 
laws.  If  we  would  have  self-respecting,  independent 
women  to  help  in  the  household,  the  ban  of  inferiority 
must  be  removed  from  the  servant-girl,  and  personal 
worth  be  made  the  guarantee  of  social  worth.  To  show 
that  this  is  neither  impractical  nor  wildly  radical  will  be 
the  purpose  of  a  future  paper. 

Anna  Orbit. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
* '  SHOULD  A  well-set  table  hftTe  ft  waiter  at  the  head  f  If  so,  wliat  kind 
is  OMd,  and  should  it  hare  a  cover  upon  it  ?* '  E.  W.  C. 

Answer. — A  table  is  as  often  set  without  a  waiter  as  with,  but 
either  is  equally  in  good  taste.  If  used,  any  variety  will  answer, 
from  simple  lacquer  to  silver,  a  napkin,  plain  or  decorated,  being 
laid  upon  it. 
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*  *Iii  starting  a  correspondence  between  a  lady  and  gentleman,  should 
the  lady  or  gentleman  request  It  ?  Also,  will  yon  please  print  the  words 
of  the  poem  entitled  *  Archie  Dean,  ^  or,  If  that  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  tell  me  where  I  can  find  them  ?^  *  Akron,  Ohio. 

Answek. — The  gentleman  ie  the  one  to  requeBt,  and  the  lady 
to  refuse.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  refusal  will  be  the 
wisest  course.  Will  some  correspondent  fi\ve  the  author  of 
**  Archie  Dean  "  and  where  it  can  be  found  ? 

'  'Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  whether,  upon  a  gen- 
tleman giving  a  lady  his  handkerchief,  she  should  put  her  initials  or 
those  of  the  gentleman  npon  it  ?  J.  H.  B. 

Answbb. — As  a  rule  gentlemen  do  not  give  ladies  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. If  this  is  done  in  sport,  or  for  sentimental  reasons, 
the  initials  would  be  those  of  the  gentleman,  but  either  case  hardly 
comes  under  any  ruling  of  good  society. 

'  •  Will  you,  through  the  Continent,  tell  me  the  origin  and  signlll- 
cance  of  throwing  rice  after  a  bride  P*  ^  J.  L.  B. 

Answer. — ^The  custom  is  probably  founded  on  one  current 
among  the  East  Indians,  of  strewing  rice  on  the  threshold  over 


which  the  bride  must  pass,  this  custom  and  the  Roman  one  of 
sprinkling  wheat  being  emblems  of  abundance. 

*  *  1 .  The  question  of  hand'thaking  when  entering  a  room— should  one 
bow  or  extend  the  hand  when  introduced  ?  At  the  table  formerly  all 
would  wait  till  the  plates  were  passed  to  all  before  eating.  Now  It  seems 
proper  to  wait  till  the  plate  Is  passed.  2.  When  seoHnff  company,  should 
all  wait  till  seats  are  assigned  f  8.  In  regard  to  eardg,  what  is  the  exact 
slgnlflcanoe  In  foldings  one  corner,  two  and  so  forth  ?  4.  If  approred,  I 
would  like  also  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  courses  at  table  for  a  lunch 
party.  5.  In  entering  a  room  when  there  is  company,  the  gentleman 
and  lady  entertaining  only  are  to  be  saluted  ?  In  retiring  also  ?  Am  I 
right?  Yours,  with  interest,  Mas.  H.  B., 

St.  Ignaoe,  Michigan. 

Answer. — 1.  Bow  simply,  unless  the  acquaintance  to  be  made 
is  a  friend  of  your  friend's,  and  thus  with  a  claim  to  special  cor- 
diality. 2.  Wait  till  seats  are  assigned.  3.  Cards  have  been 
treated  in  full  by  Mrs.  Moulton  in  No.  6  of  Our  Continent. 
4.  Suggestions  for  a  lunch  will  shortly  be  given.  5.  The  usual 
custom  is  to  salute  only  host  and  hostess.  The  French  include 
the  general  company  in  a  slight  bow,  and  this  seems  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  courteous  method.  Helen  Campbsi.l. 


MIGMA. 


In  connectioii  with  our  series  of  articles  on  Philadelphia 
it  may  be  apropos  to  consider  briefly  the  question  so  often 
asked  as  to  why  Philadelphia  has  so  completely  lost  her 
pre-eminence  as  a  literary,  publishing  and  artistic  centre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  comparison  with  New  York 
^and  Boston,  Philadelphia  has  fallen  very  far  behind  in  the 
i-ace  for  literary  eminence.  Fifty  years  ago  she  was,  in 
some  sense,  the  Athens  of  America.  In  polite  literature 
she  was  then  easily  the  first  city  in  the  country.  That 
biilliant  coterie  of  gifted  men  and  women  who  afterward 
made  Boston  glow  with  the  comiscations  of  genius  until 
it  became  in  truth  the  "hub"  of  American  literature, 
eagerly  sought  admission  to  the  periodicals  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  poets  and  wits  of  New  York  were  forced  to 
seek  a  market  for  their  wares  helre.  Her  own  writers  were 
neither  few  nor  unknown.  Now,  more  than  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  West,  which  were  then  scarcely  known, 
excel  us  in  literary  and  artistic  production.  The  schools 
of  Philadelphia  were  then  perhaps  the  best  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Her  libraries  and  numerous  literary  and  scientific 
foundations  mark  the  enterprise  and  pvblic  spirit  of  her 
citizens  of  that  day. 

What  has  made  the  change?  Certainly  her  citizens 
are  not  destitute  of  local  pride.  Indeed,  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  especially  sensitive  upon  the  point  of 
their  city's  excellence.  Yet  in  more  than  one  respect 
have  they  needlessly  allowed  the  palm  to  be  taken  away 
fi'om  them  by  others.  With  a  sort  of  careless  dignity 
Philadelphia  has  stood  by  and  seen  one  advantage  after 
another  taken  away  from  her  and  then  indignantly  wonders 
that  any  one  should  question  her  supremacy  in  the  old 
lines  of  which  she  was  so  proud.  Standing  on  her  historic 
associations,  she  has  failed  to  link  her  interests  with  the 
great  West,  which  booms  past  her  to  New  York,  despite  the 
Herculean  efforts  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sys- 
tem to  divert  traffic  and  travel  to  her  streets  and  wharves. 
If  that  great  coi-poration  had  been  heartily  seconded  by  the 
business  men  of  Philadelphia,  her  direct  trade  with  the 
West  might  easily  have  been  doubled.  Her  manufactures 
might  all  have  been  marketed  direct  from  here  instead  of 
paying  tribute  to  New  York  on  their  way  to  the  con- 
sumer. Instead  of  pushing  out  after  this  tnuie,  however, 
instead  of  seeking  the  Western  buyer  in  his  home  and 
pressing  on  him  the  advantages  of  her  market  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  wares,  Philadelphia  has  seemed  to  count 
it  somewhat  beneath  her  dignity  to  adopt  the  modem 
methods  of  trade.     With  a  peculiar  sort  of  pride  in  their 


own  work  her  manufacturers  have  been  wont  to  say,  as 
one  of  them  said  to  the  writer  several  years  ago  when  he 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  advertise  certain  machinery  of 
which  we  were  in  search  :  "Oh,  it's  no  use  !  They  have 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  it  anyhow." 

It  was  perhaps  true  at  that  time,  but  now  the  largest 
manufactory  of  such  machinery  in  the  world  is  in  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  has  just  started  one  destined  to  rival  it.  The 
Philadelphia  establishment,  instead  of  holding  the  trade 
it  counted  as  its  own,  has  now  to  go  into  market  almost' 
as  an  unknown  rival  of  these  two  younger  establishments 
which  have  made  themselves  known  to  every  one  in  the 
country  at  all  likely  to  use  their  machines,  and  have  even 
established  a  successful  competition  with  the  parent  house 
in  the  city  itself,  having  recently  sold  their  machines 
within  sight  of  the  smoke  of  its  forges. 

The  local  pride  of  Philadelphia  seems  not  so  much  to  in- 
cline its  people  to  make  their  city  all  that  it  might  be,  but 
to  take  umbrage  at  any  intimation  that  it  is  not  ali^eady 
such.  This  has  made  her  a  city  of  shopkeepers  rather 
than  of  merchants.  To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  her  manu- 
facturers are  content  to  sell  through  New  York  houses, 
and  to  this  may  be  credited  the  fact  that  the  West  hardly 
knows  her  as  a  soui'ce  of  supply.  By  a  disinclination  to 
advertise  in  any  medium  having  a  circulation  outside  of 
the  city,  they  have  encouraged  their  own  journals  to  seek 
only  a  local  circulation,  and  have  thereby  trammeled  their 
directors  with  fetters  which  it  is  only  a  marvel  that  any  of 
them  have  broken. 

The  pride  of  Philadelphia,  instead  of  seeking,  demand- 
ing, clamoring  for  what  is  best  to-day,  exhausts  itself  in 
glorification  of  what  was  excellent  yesterday.  Instead  of 
hunting  out  what  is  best  and  brightest  in  the  world's  life, 
and  dragging  it  hither  to  add  to  its  own  glory,  it  sits  sul- 
lenly by  and  says  of  its  great  rival,  "  Oh,  yes  ;  New  York 
steals  our  talent  and  then  claims  it."  The  words  are  those 
of  one  who  felt  strongly  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  whose 
pride  in  his  native  city  led  him  to  excuse  her  and  accuse 
her  greater  neighbor.  His  woi*ds,  though  not  so  intended, 
were  a  bitter  arraignment,  and  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  question.  No  city  can  live  alone  in  the  midst  of 
our  American  life,  and  one  that  does  not  reach  out  and 
invite  and  compel  that  life  to  come  in  and  add  to  its  re- 
nown and  prosperity  will,  in  the  end,  fail  in  the  race,  and 
eventually  see  its  brisker,  wiser  and  less  dignified  rivals 
usurping  with  ease  the  place  it  might  have  held.  The  ad- 
vantages which  have  surrounded  Philadelphia  hitherto 
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have  been  great  and  peculiar.  In  the  main,  they  have 
been  fortuitous.  Its  foundation  was  luxurious  compared 
with  any  of  its  rivals.  It  was  the  first  seat  of  our  common 
govemment,  and  became  the  centre  of  historic  association. 
The  coal  and  iron  of  the  surrounding  region  have  filled  its 
coffers  with  wealth.  Of  some  branches  of  manufEUsture  it 
has  had  almost  a  monopoly.  The  state  has  worshipped  its 
great  city,  and  subserved  its  interests  with  a  loyalty  un- 
matched in  any  other.  Its  great  transport  corporation 
labored  diligently  to  bring  hither  trade  and  build  up  a  ri- 
valry with  New  York.  It  has  kept  up  the  fight  manflilly, 
year  after  year,  struggling  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia 
which  rested  ui>on  the  life  of  the  city.  The  city  grew  and 
flourished.  Its  advantages  were  so  great  that  only  con- 
tinued indifference  to  its  interests  could  overcome  the  pre- 
ponderance in  its  favor. 

This  preponderance  is,  however,  daily  growing  less  and 
less.  Before  the  first  of  January  next  New  York  will 
have  six  great  rival  roads  to  the  Lakes  and  the  West. 
Boston  has  three  great  avenues  open.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  all  this  is  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  Bostonian 
and  New  Yorker  to  make  his  business  and  his  wares 
known  to  the  whole  country.  Indiana  is  now  one  of  our 
leading  manufacturing  states.  The  rivalry  is  hourly  be- 
coming sharper,  and  it  is  the  active,  alert  city,  and  not  the 
self-satisfied,  unseeking  one,  that  will  gather  in  the  riches, 
the  life  and  the  genius  of  the  great  West.  If  Philadel- 
phia would  retain  the  pre-eminence  she  deserves,  she  must 
not  continue  to  live  on  herself.  She  must  draw  into  her 
veins  the  best  blood  and  the  freshest  life  of  the  nation. 
Athens  was  not  made  famous  by  those  who  were  bom 
within  her  borders  so  much  as  by  the  genius  she  attracted 
thither.  Drawing  to  herself  the  best  intellects  of  the 
world,  she  ruled  the  world  through  the  universality  of 
genius,  and  made  herself  its  queen  by  the  welcome  she 
gave. 

In  curious  confirmation  of  the  views  expressed  above, 
we  may  state  that  the  Continent,  which  is  the  first  se- 
rious attempt  ever  made  to  put  into  a  weekly  the  attrac- 
tions and  excellences  of  our  great  monthlies,  has  known 
some  quaint  experiences  of  the  spirit  indicated.  Having 
set  our  stakes  here  we  naturally  expected  some  encourage- 
ment from  a  city  which  is  not  slow  to  boast  of  its  advan- 
tages. From  the  very  outset,  however,  we  have  found 
•ur  New  York  advertising  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
our  home  patronage.  The  Continent  goes  to  the  homes 
of  the  West,  the  firesides  of  the  East  and  North,  and  the 
plantations  of  the  South — to  a  constantly-increasing  army 
of  readers  who  greet  it  with  a  warmth  that  grows  with 
each  recurring  number.  Yet  in  a  recent  issue  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  manufacturers  of  New  Haven 
occupied  more  advertising  space  than  those  of  Philadel- 
phia. Fortunately  for  the  Continent,  it  has  not  relied 
upon  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  for  its  chief  support. 
It  has  tested  the  virtue  of  publicity,  and  made  the  whole 
country  its  field.  Had  it  been  published  in  New  York 
from  the  outset,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  found  the 
enterprise  of  its  local  advertising  patrons  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  its  own  enterprise  and  large  local  circula- 
tion. We  are  not  disposed  to  complain,  but  we  think  it  fair 
to  our  readers  and  patrons  that  they  should  know  the  facts. 


*'  Dear  Sib  :  When  you  come  to  write  up  and  illustrate  the 

business  of  Philadelphia,  you  will  please  call  on  Mr. 

,  the  seeretary  of  the  ,  for  the  facts  and  figures 

•f  the  trade.  He  will  also  give  you  the  names  of  the  leading 
houses  and  photographs  of  the  most  succesBful  men  in  that  line. 
As  the  Continent  is  a  Philadelphia  pablication,  you  will  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  illustrate  this,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  her  trade,  very  fully. 

**  Tours  respectfully, ." 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  presented,  we  do  not  see  the 
force  of  our  correspondent's  conclusion.     As  he  says,  the 


business  to  which  he  refers  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
Philadelphia  trade,  yet  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  set 
its  beauties  forth.  We  have  endeavored  to  select  for  our 
bi-centennial  series,  such  features  of  the  city  as  will  amuse 
and  instruct  our  readers,  irrespective  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  confining  ourselves  to  subjects  that  are  either  pic- 
turesque or  possessed  of  some  curious  interest.     If  ''the 

business  of  Philadelphia"  wishes  itself  "written 

up  or  illustrated,'*  our  advertising  columns  are  open  for 
it.  We  are  compelled  to  say  to  our  accommodating  cor- 
respondent, therefore,  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  any 
probability  that  we  shall  "come  to  write  up  and  illus- 
trate the business,"  and  so  shall  have  no  need  for 

the  "names of  the  leading  houses"  or  "the  photographs 
of  the  mest  successful  men  in  that  line." 
We  are  much  obliged  to  him,  all  the  same. 


On  the  first  three  pages  of  the  present  number  of  Our 
Continent  will  be  found  one  of  Professor  Boyesen's 
characteristic  and  beautifiil  Norse  ballads,  remarkable 
alike  for  its  local  color  and  as  a  specimen  of  admirable 
versification.  Miss  Stockton's  paper  on  the  Philadelphia 
Library  is  probably  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  published,  and  with  the  excellent  illustrations 
forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Philadelphia  series.  Mrs. 
Spofibrd's  story,  "Mr.  Van  Nore's  Daughter-in-law,"  is 
well  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  has  been  earned  by 
this  valued  contributor.  In  "  A  Chinese  Professor"  are 
sketched  some  incidents,  grave  and  gay,  in  the  life  of  a 
Chinese  scholar  and  his  family.  "Dust,"  "Hot  Plow- 
shares," and  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  first  human 
inhabitants  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  the  usual  edito- 
rial departments  complete  the  contents  of  a  most  enter- 
taining number.  In  connection  with  the  paper  on  the 
Delaware  Valley,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  supposed 
footprints  of  man  and  mammoth  have  recently  been  found 
in  coi^unction  near  Carson,  Nevada,  thus  confirming  in  a 
marked  manner  Mr.  Abbott's  deductions. 


Readers  of  Our  Continent  who  have  had  their  in- 
terest in  natural  history  stimulated  by  Dr.  McCook's  illus- 
trated papers  on  those  wonderful  little  engineers,  the 
spiders  and  the  ants,  will  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  addi- 
tional contributions  which  we  expect  from  his  pen  and 
pencil.  The  truth  of  his  observations  may  be  easily  tested 
by  any  one  who  has  the  curiosity  to  throw  a  fiy  into  the 
web  of  a  spider  and  watch  the  exactness  and  dexterity 
with  which  Dr.  McCook's  drawings  are  reproduced  in 
real  life.  Our  Continent  takes  especial  pleasure  iu 
commending  the  work  of  Philadelphia  authoi's  and  artists 
who  take  a  lively  professional  interest  in  the  literature 
and  art  of  their  own  city. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Obat,  by  Edmund  W.  Oosse.  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.    $1.00 

Tub  Military  Tei.boraph  During  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  by  William  R.  Plum,  of  the  Chicago  bar.  2 
vols.,  pp.  377,  8§0.    Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  reign  of  primers  and  condensed  treatises  on  popular  topics 
has  been  regarded  with  distrust  by  many  who  feel  that  the  age 
requires  no  assistance  in  its  already  too-well  developed  tendency 
to  cram,  and  that  in  reading  about  literature  we  run  much 
danger  of  forgetting  the  literature  itself.  Bat  the  various  series 
bom  of  the  primer  are  by  no  means  bald  condensations  of  facts, 
and  in  the  present  case  Mr.  Gosse  has  done  for  Gray  what  no 
other  biographer  has  ever  achieved,  giving  a  critical  yet  sympa- 
thetic estimate  of  his  work  and  life.  More  and  more,  as  books 
accumulate,  shall  we  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  work  of 
specialists  who  will  give  trustworthy  abstracts  of  all  the  myriad 
topics  we  have  no  time  to  deal  with,  and  writers  are  already  at 
the  fVont,  whose  labors  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  hasty 
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reader,  Mr.  Goese  beiog  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Dumber. 
It  was  Gray's  minfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  dilettante  age.  An 
iuterval  of  utter  deadness  had  come  to  English  scholarBhlp. 
Taste  and  intellect  were  both  in  him  acutely  refined,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sketch  of  his  ancestors  to  show  from  what 
source  such  tendencies  were  derived,  it  being  only  certain  that 
they  were  In  full  force  even  in  his  boyhood,  through  which  he 
passed  ** gravely  and  precociously."  A  certain  indolent  fas- 
tidiousness marked  his  thought  then  and  through  life.  Nothing 
was  very  much  worth  while,  but  if  done  at  all  must  be  brought 
lo  the  utmost  point  of  delicate  finish.  His  friendship  with  Horace 
Walpole  and  West  increased  this  tendency,  and  his  habits  of 
minute  observation  were  partly  the  result  and  almost  equally 
the  cause  of  the  patient  labor  expended  on  whatever  he  under- 
took. Mathematics  he  detested,  and  this  rendered  his  Cam- 
bridge life  tedious  and  irritating,  though  he  in  time  became 
professor  of  modem  history  and  languages  there.  He  took  the 
grand  tour  In  company  with  Horace  Walpole.  An  account  of 
It  Is  one  of  Mr.  GosseV  most  amusing  chapters,  and  It  Is  shortly 
after  this  that  he  began  his  career  as  poet.  Decorous  and  sub- 
dued as  he  appears  to  this  generation,  his  odes  were  as  opposed 
to  the  popular  taste  as  Mr.  Browning's  were  thirty  years  ago. 
Pope  had  fixed  the  form  In  which  verse  must  run,  and  monoton- 
outi  couplets  were  accepted  as  the  only  correct  measure.  Gray 
wdh  constantly  obliged  to  apologize  for  his  departures  from  re- 
cognized standards,  and  the  remarkably  small  amount  of  his 
work  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  his  readers 
were  but  a  handful.  Dr.  Johnson  admired  the  "Elegy"  but 
pooh-poohed  the  remainder  of  his  work,  and  it  Is  possible  that 
periods  of  discouragement  may  have  occasioned  his  reluctance 
to  actually  begin  new  productions.  He  planned  many  under- 
takings, but  allowed  them  all  to  lapse,  content  to  drift  on,  with 
occasional  excursions  into  new  fields.  Mr.  Gosse's  narcatlve  is 
so  excellent  and  the  book  so  small  that  every  reader  may  enjoy 
in  the  space  of  two  hours  or  so  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  studies  of  the  season. 

Military  telegraphs  arc  now  so  much  a  part  of  army  operations 
everywhere  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  how  recently  their  neces- 
sity has  been  recognized.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  only 
Germany  had  made  them  part  of  her  system,  and  to  the  United 
States  is  due  the  credit  of  demonstrating  their  need  and  import- 
ance. The  first  telegraph  service  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
War  Department  was  established  in  April,  1861,  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Scott,  but  It  was  not  until  November  that  the  service 
was  regularly  organized,  the  manager  ranking  as  colonel  and 
the  division  subordinates  as  assistant  quartermasters.  Mr.  Plum 
was  an  operator  with  General  Thomas'  army,  having  joined  the 
corps  when  but  sixteen,  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  sufibrings 
and  privations,  and  in  many  cases  death  In  the  line  of  duty,  all 
find  record  in  these  volumes.  The  military  historian  will  find 
here  a  mine  of  details,  many  of  which  are  given  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  book  has  deep  interest  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  student.  The  most  casual  turning  over  the  pages  must  con- 
vince one  that  Secretary  Stanton  gave  only  the  bare  truth  when. 
In  an  ofilclal  report,  he  said:  "The  military  telegraph,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Stager  and  Major  Eckert,  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  service,  and  no  corps  has  sur- 
passed, few  have  equaled,  the  telegraph  operatlors  in  diligence 
and  devotion  to  their  duties/' 


NOTES. 


Mr.  Pakkman'b  work  on  the  "  Jesuits  in  North  America  "  has 
iR'en  translated  into  French  by  the  Countess  de  Clermont- 
Tonerre. 

Miss  Alcott  completer  her  "  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag  Series  " 
with  two  new  volumes,  "  Proverb  Stories  "  and  "  An  Old-Fash- 
loned  Thanksgiving." 

The  November  "  Atlantic "  will  contain  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  entitled  "  A  Ride  in  Spain  ;"  and  one 
upon  the  Indian  question,  by  an  army  oflScer. 

"  Reminiscences  "  are  becoming  dangerous,  the  latest  author 
who  has  found  them  so  being  Mr.  Mozley,  a  number  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  his  volume  having  charged  him  with  an  Inaccurate 
memory. 

The  "  Kaaterskill  Series,"  planned  by  G.  W.  Harlan  ^  Co.,  is 
%  jrroat  snccpps,  the  first  one  of  the  number,  "  A  Fair  Philow*- 


pher,"  having  had  a  large  sale.    Hie  second  one,  "  A  Modem 
Higar,"  will  soon  be  ready. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wood  blocks  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Bewick  for  **  The  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind,"  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  London  publishers,  Griffith  &  Farran.  They  are 
hoping  to  complete  the  set  and  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  edition 
of  1792,  printing  the  illustrations  from  the  wood  block. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  later  novels  lose  none  of  the  charm  of  her 
earlier  ventures,  and  she  is  always  certain  of  a  large  constitu- 
ency of  readers.  Her  latest  one,  "  Look  Before  You  Leap,"  has 
just  been  issued  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  whose  "  Leisure  Hour 
Series  '*  has  long  been  a  synonym  for  good  literature. 

A  NEW  quarterly  is  to  be  issued  in  London  to  be  devoted  to  the 
costumes  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  and  to  be  the  organ  of  what 
is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Costume  Society."  Mr.  George  Broogfa- 
ton  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  are  among  its  members.  Each  print 
or  chromo>lithograph  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
letter-press. 

TouROBNiBFF,  whohas  been  silent  for  several  years,  has  just 
published  two  very  powerful  short  stories, "  Despair  "  aud  "The 
Song  of  Triumphant  Love."  They  were  contributed  to  German 
periodicals,  and  thus  are  likely  to  have  but  a  limited  circulation 
in  this  country,  though  a  translation  into  English  will  probably 
by  made. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  would  seem  never  to  rest.  The  Ink  on  the 
pages  of  her  delightful  "  Literary  History  of  England  "  is  hardly 
dry  when  we  have  another  volume,  this  time  on  "Sheridan," 
and  issued  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters  Series."  "Ma- 
canlay,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  will  soon  be  brought  out  In  the 
same  series. 

J.  B.  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.  publish  the  entertaining  sketches 
written  by  Dr.  Felix  S.  Oswald  for  "  Lipplncott's  Magaxine," 
under  the  title  of  "Our  Four-Handed  Relatives,"  and  entitled  in 
their  present  form  "  Zoological  Sketches."  Dr.  Oswald  is  a  close 
observer,  and  the  book  is  full  of  real  information,  put  in  its 
most  attractive  form. 

The  new  volume  by  Robert  Browning,  containing  "  Agamem- 
non," "  La  Saisiaz,"  "  Pauline  "  and  the  first  and  second  series 
of  "  Dramatic  Idyls,"  will  soon  be  brought  out  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  <fe  Co.  They  have  just  published  the  last  work  we  shall 
have  from  Longfellow,  his  tragedy  of  "  Michael  Angelo,"  which 
is  said  to  give  no  indication  of  weakened  power. 

Charles  Sciubnbr's  Sons  have  in  press  a  careful  study  of 
the  Irish  question,  written  by  an  American  who  has  made  a 
minute  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  subject  in  Ireland. 
They  announce  a  short  story  said  to  be  as  distinctive  and  origi- 
nal as  "  Gueradale,"  and  have  also  a  number  of  excellent  juve- 
niles In  press,  among  others  a  new  edition  of  Frank  Stockton's 
"  Ting-a-LIng  Stories." 

No  more  charming  magazine  for  children  is  to  be  found  than 
"  Our  Little  Ones"  published  by  the  Russell  Publishing  Company 
of  Boston.  "  The  Nursery"  had  had  an  honored  existence  of  fif- 
teen years,  and  "  Our  Little  Ones  "of  two.  The  consolidation 
makes  no  difference  in  the  excellence  of  the  work,  which  has 
always  been  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  both  long  life  and  good 
days  would  seem  to  be  assured. 

M.Zola's  latest  novel  in  "Gil  Bias  "takes  its  name,  "Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames,"  from  the  motto  of  the  milliner's  shop  in 
which  the  heroine  works.  Departing  entirely  from  his  usual 
method,  Zola  has  made  her  a  young  and  Innocent  girl,  who,  by 
force  of  character,  wins  her  way  to  an  honorable  place  in  society. 
The  "  Academy,"  In  commenting  upon  this  new  order  of  things, 
says  :  "  Cynical  critics  intimate  that  M.  Zola,  who  is  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  has  perceived  signs  of  exhaustion  in  the  vein 
so  profitably  worked  in  *  L'AssommoIr,'  *Nana*  and  *Pot- 
Boullle.'" 

New  York  politicians  have  questioned  If  any  profit  could 
come  from  Improved  tenement  houses.  Their  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  a  report  of  the  "Industrial  Dwellings  Company  of  Lon- 
don," organized  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  which  gives  a  return  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  Nineteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  company  was  formed,  and  its  builcUngs  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  everj'  district  In  London.  Those  erected  un- 
der the  bequests  of  Ge  )rge  Peabody  have  not  been  as  ably  man- 
aged, and  are  les8  successful. 
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REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


THE  DRAMA. 


(TBI8    COLUMN  18  DtTBNDKD  A8  A  RBCORD  FOR  RXFKR^NCB,  NOT  A8 
A  8I7IUIABY  OF  CURIWNT  NBW8.] 


September  i6.--Damietta  and  Aboukir  alone  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  strongholds  r6f\ise  to  surrender.  Bedouins 
making  some  trouble  by  plundering  defenseless  villages  and  at- 
tacking isolated  outposts. Dr.  Pusey,  the  originator  of  the 

ecclesiastical  movement  which  resulted  in  Ritualism,  dies  in  Eng- 
land, aged  eighty-two  years.   .   .   /SStrp^  i7.~Egyptians  generally 

sending  in  pledges  of  allegiance  to  the  reinstated  Khedive. 

Lord  Dufferln  officially  informs  the  Sultan  that  military  opera- 
tions have  ceased  in  Egypt. ^International  electrical  exhibi- 
tion opened  at  Munich. — --Small-pox  again  on  the  increase  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  .  .  Sept,  18, — Aboukir  surrenders;  Damietta 
holds  out,  Abdellah  Pasha,  the  commandant,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  regiment  from  Aboukir.    Railways  running  again 

between  Cairo  and  Alexandria. ^New  and  portentous  comet 

discovered  near  the  sun.    Denver,  Colorado^  claims  the  honor 

of  discovery. Comer-stone  of  a  new  Catholic  Church  laid 

at  Bethlehem,  Pa. ^Yellow  fever  moderates  in  some  de- 
gree at    Brownsville,    Matamoras    and    Pensacola. Phipps, 

the  defaultinc:  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Almhouse, 
arrested  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  .  .  Sept,  19. — The  Tsar  ventures 
to  Moscow  in  order  to  attend  an  industrial  exhibition.  £x- 
traordinary*precautions  taken  to  prevent  attempts  upon  his  life. 

Steamer  Alaska  reaches  Fastnet  in  6  days,  15  hours  and  19 

minutes  from  New  York. Republican  State  Convention  meets 

at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. Massachusetts  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion meets  at  Worcester. Massachusetts  Democrats  nominate 

General  B.  F.  Butler  for  Gtovemor. General  conference  of 

Unitarians  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. Reunion  of  General  Grant's 

old   regiment  near  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. Twenty-six  new 

cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Pensacola ;  nineteen  at  Brownsville. 

State  fair  opens  at  Waverly,  N.  J.  .  .  Sept,  ;?(?.— English 
troops  concentrate  at  Cairo  for  a  final  review.  The  command- 
ant of  Damietta  reported  shot  by  his  own  troops,  but  the  garri- 
son still  hold  ont  against  surrender. Russian  Imperial  Court 

temporarily  established  at  Moscow. The  Marquis  of  Lome, 

the  Princess  Louise  and  party  arrive  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
New  York  Republicans  nominate  Charles  J.  Folger  for  Gov- 
ernor.  -Connecticut  Republicans  nominate  Gen.  W.  H.  Bulkeley 

for  Governor. Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate  R.   R. 

Bishop  for  Governor. Fourteen  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  at 

Brownsville. Comer-stone  laid  of  the  Seney  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. Official  returns  of  Ver- 
mont   election    give   Govemor  Barstow  19,839  majority.    .    . 

Sept.  il. — Funeral  of  Dr.  Pusey  at  Oxford,  England. Colorado 

Democrats  nominate  James  B.  Grant  for  Governor. ^Reception 

ceremonies  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise  at 

Victoria,  B.  C. Several  of  the  Pittsburg  iron  mills  resume 

work  after  a  long  period  of  idleness  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral strike. 

Scientific. — An  invention  called  a  fin-propeller  has  been 
lately  exhibited  in  London  by  a  Mr.  Osborne,  of  South  Africa. 
The  model,  about  six  feet  long,  was  fitted  about  midships,  and 
below  the  water-line,  with  a  rectangular  plate  placed  parallel  to 
a  longitudinal  vertical  plane  at  each  end.  This  plate  is  connected 
with  the  piston-rod  of  the  two  steam  cylinders,  the  cranks  of 
which  are  set  at  right  anglee  to  one  another,  and  thus  the 
blades  receive  a  reciprocating  motion.  The  vessel,  it  is  claimed, 
which  uses  this  power  will  move  more  swiftly  and  with  far  more 
steadiness  than  when  driven  by  a  screw  propeller. ^It  is  sug- 
gested by  Bir.  Pitt  Rivers,  in  Nature,  that  advantage  should  be 
uken  of  the  war  in  Egypt  to  push  forward  scientific  exploration 
there.  During  the  periods  of  inactivity,  which  occur  in  all 
campaigns,  the  soldiers  might  be  employed  in  making  exca- 
vations. The  deposits  of  the  Delta  require  examination,  as 
well  as  the  gravels  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  many  points  could 
be    determined  in  regard  to   the  earliest  and  best    period   of 

Egyptian  art. Professor  Bachelart  gives  in  La  Nature  some 

«>bservations  on  tree  rings  made  in  Mexico,  in  1859,  in  the 
ruins  of  Palenque.  All  the  trees  facing  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  the  palace  were  cut  down,  and,  on  a  second  visit,  in  1880, 
be  cut  down  those  that  had  grown  in  their  place.  Though 
their  age  at  most  was  little  over  twenty  years,  he  found  from  two 
hundred  totwe  hundred  and  fifty  rings  on  each  trank,  and  con- 
cludes that  in  hot  and  sultry  climates  nature  may  produce,  not  a 
circle  a  year,  as  with  us,  but  one  a  month. 


Chbibtine  Nillson  appears  in  New  York,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  £.  Abbey,  on  November  28th 
and  30th  and  December  2d. 

Mllb.  Rhea  appeared  in  her  own  translation  of  the  younger 
Dumas'  **  Diane  de  Lys''  for  the  first  tiq^e  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18th.  Both  play  and  actress  were  warmly  received.  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  lady^s  most  successful 
impersonations. 

Mb.  Jbfvbrbon  h&s  added  "  The  Poor  Gentleman  "  to  his  re- 
pertory for  this  season.  It  is  a  high-class  comedy  which  has  not 
been  produced  for  many  years.  The  stars,  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Mr. 
Frederic  Robinson  and  Miss  Rose  Wood,  form,  with  Mr.  Jefi*er- 
son,  a  dramatic  quartette  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

"  Taken  from  Life  "  has  not  proved  successful  at  Wallack's. 
It  will  be  followed  by  a  successful  English  comedy  entitled 
**  The  Parvenu.''  It  is  of  the  Robertsonian  school.  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  made  it  the  text  for  a  bright  if  caustic  line:  *'Tom 
Robertson  and  water — a  good  deal  of  water." 

The  Harrisons  (brother  and  sister),  well  known  throughout 
the  country  as  very  clever  in  burlesque  parts,  have  adopted  ay 
different  line,  with  equal  success.  They  appear  at  Haverly's 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  October  16th  in  a  play  called  *'  Viva," 
written  especially  for  them  by  Mr.  Leonard  Grover,  author  of 
"  Our  Boarding  House"  and  other  plays. 

Madame  Modjeska  arrived  In  New  York  on  September  18th. 
She  has  been  abroad  some  three  years,  and  achieved  marked  suc- 
cess in  London  during  that  time.  Elaborate  praise  was  accorded 
her  for  the  performance  of  *^  Odette"  at  the  London  Haymarket. 
She  made  her  re-^ntrie  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  on  October 
2d,  as  *^  Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  Her  repertory  further  consists 
of  "  Rosalind,"  "  Julia,"  "  Pauline,"  and  others.  At  a  farewell 
dinner  given  by  her  to  several  Americans,  prior  to  her  departure 
from  London,  she  said  among  other  pleasant  things  :  **  I  think 
the  American  mind  is  particlarly  subtle  and  quick  in  its  percep- 
tions. The  people  follow  an  actor  or  actress  more  closely  than 
is  the  case  in  other  countries.  They  seize  instantly  upon  the 
meaning  of  every  gesture,  every  infiection,  every  expression,  and 
they  quickly  respond  to  every  appeal  directed  to  their  emotions. 
It  is  this  great  responsiveness  which  enables  an  artist  to  throw 
himself  or  herself  into  the  part  in  hand  with  a  fervor  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  achieved.    It  produces  magnetism." 
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Less  Tendency  to  Take  Cold. 
As  a  protection  from  cold^  Compound  Oxygen  is  very  efflcaclons.  A 
patient  writes :  **Bav€  not  had  a  eold  this  winter,  which  ie  perfectly 
wonder/id  for  m«.  ^ '  Another  says :  *  *  No  return  of  hemorrhage, 
hoarseness  gradually  wearing  off,  less  tendency  to  take  cold,  and  when  I 
do  take  cold,  it  is  more  easily  controlled  under  the  tise  of  Oaygen,  ^ ' 
Another :  *  *  I  feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me,  Increasing  my 
appetite  and  preventing  me  from  taking  cold,  *  *  Our  Treatise  on  Com- 
pound Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases  and 
full  information,  sent  free,  Dr8.  Starkbt  A  Palrh.  1109  and  till 
Oirard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  GoNTiNKirr  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  ttie  numbers 
in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  cost  of  blading  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  doth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco, |1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

SUk  ck>th,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .#2.16 

Half  roan, 2.56 

Half  morocco, 2. 85 

Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nished  with  finely  stamped  cletb  covers  and  a  complete  Index  for  40  cents, 
and  26  cents  postage.  \ 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  ooqtrtbatloiks  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  of  Amerloa,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremnet 
artists  and  engravers*.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  It  dHfer  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  eost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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Wife  (who  has  been  talking:  for  some  time) — «  But  I  see  your  mind  is  on  some  business  matter,  George — I'm  afraid 
I'm  interrupting  you — " 

Husband — **  Oh,  no — no — go  ahead ! — I  'm  not  listening." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Bridget's  Daughter. 

Bridokt  broag bt  her  little  daugfater 

When  Bhe  came  ttcroas  the  water 
( JoBt  a  sprtf  of  Irish  heather  with  a  flayor  of  the  toll), 

And  for  such  a  bit  of  beauty 

'Twas  her  pleaBure  and  her  duty 
Fioin  day  to  day  to  labor  at  the  hardest  kind  of  toil. 

When  scouring  or  scrubbing, 

Or  at  the  wash-tub  rubbing. 
The  smile  on  Bridget's  face  it  was  a  wonder  to  behold ; 

And  it  seemed  as  if,  while  dreaming, 

Bhe  was  diligently  scheming 
Fo  search  the  glowing  rainbow  for  the  hidden  pot  of  gold. 

Yet  always  In  a  fidget 

Was  the  anxious  mother,  Bridget, 
Lest  some  evil  should  befall  this  precious  Jewel  of  delight, 

Her  Inestimable  treasure ; 

And  she  really  took  no  pleasure 
When  the  apple  of  her  eye— her  only  one— was  out  of  sight. 

She  was  guarded  every  hour 

l^lke  a  princess  in  a  tower— 
(No  dragon  is  more  watchful  than  a  mother^s  Jealoas  eye)— 

And  no  eagle  of  a  lover 

Round  the  nest  would  dare  to  hover. 
Or  disturb  the  precious  darling  when  the  mother-bird  was  nigh. 

But,  despite  the  stjrict  seclusion. 

And  the  watch  against  intrusion. 
Love  found  a  way  to  enter  and  entrap  the  maiden  *s  heart ; 

And  though  not  a  word  was  spoken, 

Bridget  felt  her  power  was  broken. 
And  mother-love  could  never  heal  the  wounds  of  Cupld^s  dart. 

To-day  a  lovely  matron. 

Of  all  the  arts  a  patron, 
A  leader  In  society— a  charming  little  wife, 

Is  Bridget's  only  daughter. 

With  a  husband  to  support  her. 
Who  shows  by  every  action  that  he  loves  her  as  his  life. 

In  this  exalted  station. 

In  a  royal  habitation. 
Where  the  finest  ohlna  has  replaced  the  ence  famlHar  delf. 

The  daughter  and  the  mother 

Live,  devoted  to  each  other. 
And  a  prouder  woman  yon  ^11  not  find  than  Bridget  U  herself. 

JosanmiB  Pollaed. 


Clipping  the  Mule — **8ho  I  chile,  dar  a'n't  no  mo'  dan- 
ger'n  clippin'  dat  yar  mule  o'  mine  den  dar'd  be  in  pullin'  de 
woll  off 'n  a  sheep.  How  does  I  know  ?  'Spects  I  a'n't  been 
brawt  op  'longslde  ob  dat  mule  fur  nuffin,  duss  yer?  Why, 
chile,  dar  a'n't  more  'n  fo'  days  'twixt  dat  mule's  buthday  an' 
me.  De  mule's  got  de  bulge — fo'  he  war  bawn  'for  I  war.  Now 
dar's  diff'runt  ways  of  goin'  ter  w'ok  'bout  clippln'  a  mule. 
It's  chile's  play  fo'  to  clip  a  boss— but  bless  you,  chile,  a  mule's 
game,  he  is,  cl'ar  to  de  brack  bone.  Dar's  'bout  de  same  diff '- 
runce  'tween  clippia'  a  mule  an'  a  boss  as  dar  am  diff 'runce  in 
ketchin'  samuel  trout  an'  no-shucks  mudsuckers.  No,  I's  bin  in 
dis  yar  clippln'  buznuss  fo'  nigh  fo'  y 'ars.  I's  seen  bosses  goin'  'bout 
wid  dar  clo's  off,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  sarve  my  mule  de 
same.  You  Jist  keep  yo'  eye  peeled,  fo'  I's  gwlne  to  show  yo' 
some  science.  Now  a  stranger  han't  no  use  fo'  to  fool  roun'  a 
smact,  healthy  mule.  Dar 's  vartue  In  de  old  sayin',  dat  *  sim- 
merlarlty  breeds  disgust.'  Keep  yo'  eye  on  me  and  see  how  I  go 
over  dat  yar  mule's  karkls.  I  b^ns  fust  here  on  de  top  ob  de 
crupper,  like  dis— ^y  1 1— 1 1 !  I !— -I  I !— ough  I  See  here,  chile, 
I  kno's  yo'  winked  yo'  lef '  eye,  fo'  de  mule  allers  kicks  when  he 
sees  a  pusson  do  dat.    I  guess  it 's  too  cole  fo'  cllppin'  mules." 

H.  S.  Kkllkr. 

The  Retort  Sarcaatic — Judge  Tarbell  tells  the  following 
Joke  on  himself.  A  short  time  after  his  retirement  from  the 
bench,  he  happened  to  meet  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  some  time.  The  Judge,  all  smiles  and  heartiness,  effervesced 
over  his  friend  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  the  inquiry  : 

'*  What  office  are  you  a  candidate  for  now,  Judge  ?" 

The  Judge  made  a  deprecatory  movement  with  an  outward- 
turned  palm,  and  said  : 

"  For  none  at  all,  my  dear  brother ;  I  'm  simply  a  candidate  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

His  friend  reg^arded  him  sorrowAilly  for  an  Instant,  and,  with 
more  wit  than  politeness,  and  more  profanity  than  either,  said  : 

"  I  '11  bet  five  dollars  you  don't  carry  a  dumed  township." 

After  Service.— ifr«.  X— What  a  sweet  sermon  Dr. 
Quaver  grave  us,  didn't  he  ? ' 

jrr«.  r.— "  Lovely  ;  but  did  you  see  Mrs.  Z's  hat  ?" 

Mr$.  X— <'  See  it  ?  I  should  think  I  did  1  I  couldn't  keep  my 
mind  off  from  it  all  the  time  Dr.  Quaver  was  preaching." 

Mr%,  r.— "No  more  could  I." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  apparently  been  trying  to  start 
a  daily  newspaper.    He  Is  said  to  be  three  millions  in  d^t. 
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QUAKER  AND  TORY. 


The  traveler  who  walks  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
to-day  with  the  idea  that  in  them  are  to  be  seen  the  dis- 
tinct elements  that  in  times  past  went  to  make  up  the 
life  of  the  city  finds  small  trace  of  the  characteristics 
for  which  he  looks.  The  distinctive  dress  of  Quakerism 
is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  country  mem- 
bers may  still  come  in  to  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting 
in  the  scoop  bonnets  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  the  drabs 
and  browns  of  an  earlier  day,  but  the  city  Quaker  is 
modified  in  spite  of  himself  Their  protest  is  still  felt ; 
for  the  elders  in  smooth-banded  hair  and  lines  of  dra- 
pery unbroken  by  ''  trimming ;"  for  the  younger  who 
have  yielded  to  its  seductions,  in  a  refusal  of  all  tawdry 
forms  of  ornaments  and  a  subdued  and  quiet  elegance 
both  of  material  and  hue,  which  makes  the  Philadelphia 
woman  the  best  dressed  woman  of  the  day. 

But  neither  on  Arch  Street,  the  very  home  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Quaker  Conservatism,  nor  on  Spruce  and  Pine, 
once  the  abiding  place  of  stately  and  indignant  Tories, 
scornful  and  skeptical  over  all  new  theories  of  a  govern- 


ment: without  a  king,  can  the  seeker  find  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  sharply-defined  dividing  lines  of  the 
past.  Their  traces  are  not  hidden  in  brick  and  mortar, 
or  lost  with  fast-vanishing  landmarks,  but  are  moulded 
unconsciously  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  by  all  old  con- 
ditions, and  show  to  the  student  of  social  science  to- 
day the  form  of  growth  and  development  to  be  expected 
from  such  seed. 

The  Tory  still  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  but 
even  to  him  come  gleams  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  "  van- 
ishings,  black  misgivings,"  it  may  be,  but  all  pro- 
phetical of  a  time  when  his  individuality,  with  its 
obstinacy  and  obtuseness  and  self-satisfied  absurdi- 
ties, will  also  be  historical — perhaps,  at  last,  even 
mythical. 

To-day,  side  by  side  with  the  man  of  the  present,  he  has 
been  heard  to  say,  terrapin-plate  in  hand  and  wine-glass 
delicately  held  and  eyed  :  * '  Sir,  had  I  not  had  the  fortune 
to  be  born  in  a  sphere  of  society  which  regards  litera- 
ture as  a  disreputable  pursuit,  I  might,  withcut  scruple, 
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say  I  should  have  been  a  shining  light  in  the  American 
intellectual  firmament." 

This  is  the  Tory  with  a  pedigree,  and  possessing  many 
of  the  virtues  of  the  man  with  a  pedigree  who,  in  spite 
of  himself,  must  seek  to  live  up  to  its  traditions.  The 
middle-class  Tory,  the  counterpart  of  the  **  Philistine  " 
element  in  England  bewailed  by  Matthew  Arnold,  has 
all  the  prejudices,  all  the  stupidities  of  the  first-men- 
tioned variety,  with  no  mitigation  of  culture  or  fine 
breeding.  From  one  of  these,  like  the  English  Philis- 
tine owning  a  gig  and  settled  into  a  prosperous  dullness, 
came  the  other  day  a  comment  equally  significant  of 
the  speaker^s  mental  attitude  : 

"  Philadelphians  don't  care  as  much  for  Atlantic 
City  as  they  did.  You  see  nobody  goes  there  much 
now  but  Germans  and  Jews  and  editors  and  thcU  kind  of 
people.''^ 

The  Quaker  has  outstripped  the  Tory,  but  even  the 
Quaker  tarries  in  the  race.  Too  much  terrapin  is  said 
to  be  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  intellectual  supremacy 
once  claimed  by  Baltimore,  and  too  much  old  family, 
wliich  is  only  a  synonym  for  an  over-supply  of  terrapin, 
may  be  the  cause  of  certain  features  perceptible  to  the 
looker-on,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  denied  by  the 
subjects  of  such  observation.  To-day  is  inexplicable 
unless  one  returns  to  the  time  in  which  these  forms, 
crystallized  now  into  something  almost  unalterable, 
were  still  chaotic,  moved  by  each  fresh  current,  yet 
even  then  slowly  gathering  shape  and  character. 

The  Philadelphia  of  to-day  has  settled  into  a  fixed 
and  seem  ingly  unchangeable  mould.  One  passes  through 
street  after  street  of  houses  so  like  one  another  that  at 
last  the  belief  becomes  fixed,  that  one  has  only  to  touch 
some  central  knob  to  see  each  front  slide  up  and  reveal 
every  family  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  same  way.  The  uniformity  is  first 
amusing,  then  irritating,  then  depressing,  and  is  ac- 
cepted at  last  as  the  solution  of  certain  otherwise  unex- 
plainable  characteristics.  Monotony  long  continued  has 
deadened  perception,  mental  and  spiritual.  Progress  is 
unnecessary  where  every  one  is  perfectly  comfortable 
and  convinced  that  improvement  is  needless,  and  thus 
an  ambitious  and  active-minded  man  finds  it  easy  to 
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become  practically  master  of  the  state :  the  statute 
book  still  holds  laws  abolished  in  nearly  ever}-  other 
part  oC  the  Union,  and  the  course  of  pubUc  action 
on  any  point  drags  to  a  degree  that  drives  the  few 
eager  reformers  well  nigh  to  madness.  Nevertheless, 
reform  goes 
on.  The  spirit 
of  the  found- 
ers remains. 
Packed  and 
moulded,  as 
the  mass  may 
be,  in  a  heavy 
consistency, 
the  leaven  is 
there  and  works 
secretly  to  its 
destined  end, 
the  story  of  the  past  giving  the  key  to  the  future. 

With  the  opening  of  1750  Philadelphia  was  still  a 
''green  country  town,"  each  house  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  trees  and  fine  orchards  so  numerous  that 
peaches  were  fed  to  pigs.  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  whose  *'  Travels  into  North  America  "  are 
still  of  interest  to  the  botanist,  marveled  at  the  profuse- 
ness  of  all  forms  of  food,  and  wrote  rather  dolorously  : 
"The  country  people  in  Sweden  and  Finland  guard 
their  turnips  more  carefully  than  the  people  here  do  the 
most  exquisite  fruits." 

A  profitable,  though  somewhat  circuitous  and  in- 
volved commerce  benefitted  all.  Toleration  attracted 
immigrants,  and  life  was  on  a  milder  and  easier  basis 
than  in  the  New  England  Colonies,  partly  fVom  the 
gentler  orthodoxy,  partly  because  natural  aspects  were 
seldom  strenuous  or  terrible.  Quakers  then  numbered  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  population,  and  discounte- 
nanced all  amusements,  but  the  rest  of  the  people  en- 
gaged freely  in  many  forms  of  innocent  enjoyment.  New 
England,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Mathers,  was  going 
through  the  blood-curdling  and  soul-crushing  terrors  of 
that  religious  system  which  to-day  has  its  reaction  in 
the  "Free  Religious  Association"  and  the  "Radical 
Club."    Whitfield  for  a  time  darkened  the  Philadelphia 
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sky  with  the  terror  no  man  ever  better  succeeded  in 
exciting,  but  the  effect  soon  passed,  and  the  mild  Phila- 
delphians  returned  to  their  easy-going  lives.  Quakerism 
had  meant  deep  spiritual  perception,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning a  crusade  against  all  accepted  facts  and  theories  of 
the  time,  that  set  them  a  hundred  years  in  advance. 
With  nothing  to  pro- 
test against  in  the  new 
home  their  zeal  natu- 
rally died,  and  for  the 
most  of  them  there  re- 
mained and  continued 
only  the  features  by 
which  Philadelphia  is 
best  known,  ''  thrift, 
uniformity,  sedateness, 
cleanliness  and  deco- 
rum, with  a  toleration 
of  all  opinions  and  ob- 
servances.". 

Social  life  among  them 
was  in  one  sense  un- 
known. A  people  who 
relied  on  the  inward 
light  and  scorned  the 
learning  of  this  world, 
shut  off  at  one  touch 
all  usual  sources  of  en- 
tertainment. Hospital- 
ity alone  remained  — 
hunting,  shooting,  dan- 
cing assemblies,  music 
or  fairs  being  all  pro- 
hibited, but  their  loss 
being  made  up,  as  far 
as  might  be,  by  lav- 
ish entertainment.  At 
Stenton,  considered  "a 
palace  in  its  day,"  lived 
James  Logan,  the  life- 
long friend  and  secre- 
tary of  Penn,  a  man, 
like  many  of  the  early 
Quakers,  of  learning  and 
scholarly  taste,  whose 
library,  bequeathed  at 
his  death  to  the  city,  is 
still  a  rare  and  costly 
collection,  being  espe- 
cially rich  in  legal  and 
medical  treatises.  The 
reign  of  drab  had  not 
begun,  for  at  the  deco- 
rous dinners  and  sup- 
pers given  at  Stenton 
there  is  record  already 
given  of  "white  satin 
petticoats  worked  in  flowers,  peari  satin  gowns  or  peach- 
colored  satin  cloaks  ;  the  white  necks  were  covered  with 
delicate  lawn,  and  they  wore  gold  chains  and  seals  en- 
graven with  their  arms." 

It  was  the  reign  of  wigs.  Even  the  serious-minded 
Quaker  yielded  to  the  spell.  Penn's  private  expense 
book  shows  four  in  one  year.  Even  paupers  claimed 
them  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  a  ship-load  of  con- 
victs having  been  brought  over  were  imposed  upon  the 
unfortunate  Pennsylvanians  as  **  respectable  servants  " 
by  simply  dignifying  each  one  with  a  cheap  but  vo- 
luminous wig.  Franklin,  disdainful  as  he  was  of  show 
and  artificiality,  looks  out  on  us  in  the  earliest  por- 
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trait  extant  from  a  stiff  and  tremendous  horse-hair  wig. 
Wristbands  reached  nearly  to  the  elbows,  met  there 
by  short  and  deep-cuffed  coat  sleeves,  and  snowy  ruffles 
covered  the  manly  bosoms  of  Quaker  and  Tory  alike. 
But  elegance,  save  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  was 
impossible  in  any  modem  sense.     There  was  wealth 

enough  for  the  general 
comfort ;  pauperism  was 
practically  unknown,  but 
life  was  frugal,  limited, 
and,  to  our  modern  ap- 
prehension,   inconceiva- 
bly slow.  The  daily  news- 
paper was  undreamed  of, 
a  monthly,  the  size  of  a 
sheet  of  Congress  paper, 
holding  all  the  news  de- 
manded by  the  Colonists. 
Carpets,  save  in  one  or 
two  of  the  more  stately 
houses,  were   an    unde- 
sired  luxury,  fresh  sand 
being    considered    more 
healthful.    Spinning  and 
weaving  were  still  house- 
hold   occupations,     and 
Franklin  rejoiced  in  be- 
ing clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  cloth  woven  and 
made  up  by  his  energetic 
wife.    The  store  formed  a  part 
of  the  dwelling  house,  and  if  a 
nu'rchant  had  more  than  one  clerk 
he  was  regarded  as  doing  a  peril- 
ously large  business.     ''Society" 
tlion,  as  now,  was  made  up  of  a 
very  ^nall  number;  a  single  set,  that 
even  a>s  late  as  1790  consisted  only  of 
"the  Governor,  two  or  three  other 
official  jwrsons,  a  great  lawyer  or  two, 
i\  ilot^tor  i^Y  two,  half-a-dozen  families  re- 
tired from  business,  a  dozen  merchants  and 
n  fow  i^tlier  [>erson8  .   .    .   who  had  leisure 
enough  for  llie  elegant  enjoyment  of  life." 

Tlie  amusements  of  this  society  before  the 
RevolutioD  were  of  the  same  orider  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  mother  country.  The  young 
nmn  of  good  family  and  expectations  de- 
voted hini!?elf  to  deep  drinking  and  the  prac- 
tical jokeii  of  beating  watchmen,  twisting  off 
door-knobf*  and  knockers,  changing  signs 
and  all  the  light  diversions  made  familiar 
to  us  in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. For  the  rich  this  was  merely  youth- 
ful effervescence,  and  young  William  Penn 
was  the  leader  in  excesses  that  necessitated 
his  recall  to  England,  and  half  broke  his 
&ther^s  heart.  For  the  son  and  for  various  succeeding 
generations  of  Penns  the  old  Admiral's  traits  proved 
powerful  enough  to  be  the  inheritance  of  most  of  his  de- 
scendants, who  passed  from  Quakerism  to  Toryism  with 
perfect  facility,  headed  by  young  William  Penn,  who, 
furious  at  Quaker  interference,  announced  himself  a 
Church  of  England  man,  and  remained  so  to  liis  death. 
In  the  market-place  stood  pillory,  whipping-post  and 
stocks.  Women  were  pubhcly  whipped  as  late  as  1760, 
and  the  "  public  whipper  "  had  a  salary  of  ten  pounds 
a  year.  The  country  people  who  came  in  twice  a  week 
over  the  almost  impassable  roads,  regarded  this  as  one 
of  the  essential  sights  of  market-day,  which  in   1729 
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found  a  poetical  describer.  Then,  as  now,  Jersey  was 
chief  purveyor,  the  wagons  crossing  over  by  way  of 
Market  street  ferry,  the  market  itself  extending  up  the 
street. 

"  An  yew  bow'B  distance  from  the  key-built  Btrand 
Our  court-house  fronts  Cssarea's  pine-tree  land ; 
Through  the  archM  dome  and  on  each  side  the  street 
Divided  runs,  remote  again  to  meet. 
Here  eastward  stand  the  trap  for  obloquy 
And  petty  crimes — stocks,  post  and  pillory ; 
And,  twice  a  week,  beyond,  light  stalls  are  set, 
Loaded  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  Jersey's  meat. 
Westward,  conjoin,  the  shambles  grace  the  court. 
Brick  piles  their  long  extended  roof  support. 
Oft  west  from  these  the  country  wains  are  seen 
To  crowd  each  hand  and  leave  a  breadth  between." 
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The  farmers  who 
ciame  in  frcmi  Xh^ 
wes*t  wort?  often 
mirud,  ant!  the  con- 
dition of  the  nxTfls 
was  such  that  pleas- 
ure-riding was  prac- 
ticall}'^  ahnost  un- 
known, there  being  up  to  1780  not  more  than  a 
score  of  pleasure  vehicles  in  the  entire  province. 
The  internal  commerce  of  the  state  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  pack-horses,  and  as  market-wagons  in- 
creased they  were  either  provided  with  lock-chains 
for  the  wheels,  or  a  heavy  log  was  tied  to  the  wagon  and 
trailed  on  the  ground,  its  weight  being  essential  in  the 
mountain  roads,  cut  into  deep  gullies  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  was  made  up  of  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  de- 
scent being  very  like  going  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  "  Conestoga  wagon  "  still  in  Uvse  is  modeled  on  the 
plan  of  the  earliest  vehicles.  An  adventurous  Quaker 
who  left  Philadelphia  in  1784  to  make  a  home  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  has  left  a  description  of  the  jour- 
ney worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  grumble  at 
less  than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  family  were 
father,  mother,  three  young  children  and  a  bound  boy 
of  fourteen.  Three  pack-horses  formed  the  train.  On  the 
first  rode  mother,  young  baby  and  the  table  furniture 


and  cooking  utensils  ;  the  second  carried  the  provisions, 
plow-irons  and  agricultural  tools;  the  third  bore  a 
pack-saddle  and  ''  two  large  creels,  made  of  hickory 
withes  in  the  manner  of  a  crate,  one  over  each  side  of 
the  horse,  in  which  were  stowed  beds,  bedding  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  In  the  centre  of  these  creels  was  left  a 
vacancy,  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  child  in  each,  laced 
in,  with  their  heads  peeping  out  therefrom."  Behind 
this  company  paced  two  perplexed  and  serious  cows,  the 
source  of  supplies  for  the  journey.  On  the  road,  hardly 
wider  than  an  Indian  trail,  they  were  often  met  or  over- 
taken by  long  trains  of  pack-horses,  those  from  the 
west  bearing pettry  and  ginseng;  those  going  west,  kegs 
of  spirits,  salt  and  packs  of  dry  goods. 

The  Quaker,  however,  seldom  went  beyond  reach  of 
his  own  people  and  special  means  of  grace,  or,  if  he  mi- 
grated, did  it  in  bodies,  small  colonies  at 
intervals  leaving  the  quiet  comfort  of  the 
city  for  the  wild  woods  of  the  interior. 
Eac:h  year  found  them  a  little  more  torpid 
and  [)e ace-loving — a  little  less  disposed  to 
be  disturl>ed  in  the  daily  routine  of  money- 
making  und  money-saving.  The  city  grew 
steatlily,  and  prosperity  seemed  universal, 
but  ttie  iVrcadian  innocence  often  sup- 
poised  to  l>e  the  condition  of  the  early  set- 
tlement was  by  no  means  the  real  state 
of  the  ca*e.  Politics  were  quite  as  corrupt 
then  aa  now,  and  Proud's  ''History  of 
Pennsylvania"  gives  facts  which  show  not 
only  h*itly-contested  elections,  but  that  the 
(iffice-seeker  was  the  same  creature  then 
as  now.  Tlie  unmanageableness  of  Ame- 
rican iK>U  tic  tans  had  become  apparent  as 
early  tti*  1704,  when  Penn  records  that  men 
who  were  modest  enough 
when  lost  in  the  crowd 
in  England,  in  America 
"  think  nothing  taller  than 
themselves  but  the  trees. " 
Tory  and  Quaker, 
though  sharing  equally 
in  the  government,  'were 
often  at  cross-purposes, 
the  necessary  calls  for 
militia  being  always  sea- 
sons of  heart-burning  for 
both  sides.  The  younger 
generation  of  Quakers 
were  often  renegades  from 
a  faith  growing  more  and 
more  rigid  as  to  form,  and  with  fhe  stormy  days  of  the 
Kevolution  many  joined  the  army,  and  thus  read  them- 
selves "  out  of  meeting,"  though  restored  in  some  cases 
on  a  qualified  confession,  or  expression  of  sorrow  that 
circumstances  had  forced  them  to  violate  their  prin- 
ciples. 

But  the  period  from  1740  to  1775  was  one  of  quiet 
prosperity  and  a  gradual  increase,  not  only  of  wealth, 
but  of  means  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  Franklin  ^s 
vivid  intelligence  had  made  its  way,  his  leathern  apron 
proving  no  bar  to  admission  into  a  society  the  decorous 
dullness  of  which  needed  every  mitigation  he  could  give. 
Shrewd,  far-sighted  and  keen,  his  humor  never  degene- 
rated into  cynicism,  and  his  catholic  and  tolerant  nature 
made  friendship  with  even  the  most  opposing  elements 
possible.  From  a  dispute  in  a  tavern  parlor  to  a  church 
quarrel,  he  Ustened  to  difierences  and  suggested  solu- 
tions with  a  calm  countenance  schooled  to  hide  the  in- 
ward chuckle. 
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Agitators  brought  their  schemes 
for  reform ;  conservatives  their 
plans  for  repression.  The  fierce 
and  irrepressible  little  Benjamin 
Lay  insisted  upon  his  co-operation 
iii  a  scheme  to  convert  all  men  to 
Christianity,  and,  with  Michael 
Lovell  and  Abel  Noble,  the  Trans- 
cendentalists  of  that  period,  met 
at  Franklin's  house  to  discuss  pre-  ^ 

liminaries.  Unluckily  a  grand  dis-         ^ 
pute  ensued  as  to  methods.     The      ,.' 
apostles  waxed  louder  and  louder,     ^' 
each  determined  to  convert   the     ».^__ 
world  after  his  own  fashion.   Ben- 
jamin Lay  pounded  the  table  and 
shrieked  at  the  top  of  his  piercing  voiei\  and 
Franklin,*  who  looked  on  in  quiet  amusement , 
finally  separated  these  champions  of  peace  iiud 
good-will,  advising  them  to  give  up  their  i>roject 
until  they  had  learned  to  govern  themselves?. 

John  Bartram,  called  by  Linnseus  ''  the  great- 
est natural  botanist  in  the  world,"  had  made  a 
home  for  himself  near  Gray's  Ferry,  where  he 
built  a  stone  house  and  planned  the  botanic 
garden,  in  which,  though  long  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose,  may  still  be  seen  some  of  the  rare 
and  curious  specimens  of  trees  and  plants  collected 
in  his  many  botanical  expeditions.  Bom  a  Quaker, 
he  retained  to  the  end  the  best  features  of  that  creed, 
living  a  life  of  constant  charity,  maintaining  always  the 
natural  and-  equal  rights  of  man,  and  thus  naturally 
among  the  early  protesters  against  slavery,  but  of  so 
cheerful  a  temperament  and  winning  a  manner  that  an- 
tagonism was  impossible  in  his  presence.  At  seventy 
he  undertook  the  last  of  his  many  journeys,  which  had 
led  him  thousands  of  miles  in  the  Southern  States  in 
search  of  materials  for  natural  history  and  for  his  bo- 
tanical collection.  Every  scientific  man  abroad  came 
into  friendship  and  correspondence,  and  his  house  was 
the  seat  of  a  large  though  always  simple  hospitality,  the 
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earnest  student  in  any  direction  finding  welcome  and  as- 
sistance. One  son  succeeded  to  the  place,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished florist  and  botanist,  as  well  as  ornithologist, 
and  confirmed  in  his  natural  ben tlo ward  the  same  life  by 
every  influence  about  him.  Franklin  had  had  his  after- 
noon of  kite-flying,  and  had  talked  it  over  in  Bartram's 
sanded  parlor.  Rittenhouse,  pale  and  quiet,  had  warmed 
in  descrilHng  his  orrery,  or  planning  for  better  instru- 
ments and  facilities  in  the  new  observatory.  Bush  and 
Shippen  and  the  corps  of  physicians,  famous  then  as 
now,  talked  over  plans  of  the  new  University.  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  botanist,  made  his  headquarters  there,  and 
every  distinguished  visitor  from  abroad  found  his  way  to 
the  wonderful  garden,  the  fame  of  which  had  brought 
Bartram  the  appointment  from  England  as  '^  Botanist 
to  his  Majesty  George  the  Third."    The  Philosophical 
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Society  was  safely  launched,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city,  and  Thomas  Penn  had  made 
gifts  of  both  books  and  instruments,  though  his  chief 
interest  was  in  extending  Church  of  England  principles. 
James  Logan,  one  of  the  most  versatile  yet  deeply 
learned  men  of  the  time,  an  ardent  Quaker,  and  yet  as 
ardent  an  advocate  for  resistance  to  British  encroach- 
ments, made  one  in  every  meeting,  formal  or  infor- 
mal, where  scientific  questions  came  up,  representing  a 
development  which  to  many  Quakers  seemed  almost 
impious.  The  doctors  especially  were  regarded  as  not 
much  better  than  ghouls,  and  one  gaunt  and  spectral 


notable  as  himself,  all  welcomed  the  young  Apollo,  be- 
loved by  Quaker  and  Tory  alike,  and  bitterly  mourned 
when  taken  by  the  fever  of  1793,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  depopulate  the  city. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  British  occupation  the  various 
elements  of  the  city  had  remained  as  distinct  as  oil  and 
water.  French  Huguenots,  refugees  from  the  St.  Do- 
mingo massacre,  the  Germans  who  made  up  the  chief 
population  of  Germantown  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  the  Swedes  who  still  held  their  place  along  the 
Delaware,  the  English  who  retained  all  old  habits  and 
as  yet  had  by  no  means  taken  on  the  features  of  the 
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Quaker  maiden  named  Leah  for  many  years  was  accus- 
tomed at  ii^tervals  to  pass  the  night,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  stealing  among  the  graves  of  the  Potter's 
Field  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  them  away. 

The  up-town  and  down-town  boys  had,  till  the  British 
occupation,  nightly  battles  with  sticks  and  stones,  on 
one  occasion  suspending  it  to  gaze  upon  George  Boyn- 
ton,  a  yoiing  Philadelphian  of  such  extraordinary  per- 
sonal beauty  and  fascination  that  boys  and  men  alike 
turned  to  look  after  him.  **  The  most  admirable  among 
the  fashionable  young  gentlemen  of  his  day,"  says  an 
old  chronicle,  '*  sought  after  by  young  and  old."  From 
the  Tory  Governor,  Kichard  Penn,  married  to  Mistress 
Polly  Masters  and  holding  high  revelry  in  the  stately 
house  on  Market  Street,  to  Parson  Duchy's  mansion, 


new  life,  and  last  the  Quakers,  more  and  more  Tory  in 
their  sluggishness  and  terror  at  anything  which  threat- 
ened a  suspension  of  profit,  made  up  as  diverse  a  set  of 
elements  as  any  city  could  show.  To  let  one  another 
thoroughly  alone  was  the  one  point  held  in  common, 
and  not  till  a  common  danger  forced  united  action  did 
any  real  harmony  of  purpose  prevail.  Franklin's  strong 
will,  concealed  by  a  gentle  and  conciliating  manner, 
carried  all  before  it,  and  it  was  in  great  part  through 
his  influence  that  the  younger  Quakers  in  many  cases 
entered  the  army  and  the  elder  forgot  both  prudence 
and  principles  and  subscribed  freely  for  popular  needs. 
In  spite  of  war  the  city  did  not  cease  to  grow,  and,  as 
the  seat  of  Congress  and  the  scene  of  the  first  years  of 
independent  government,  became  of  more  importance 
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than  any  other  in  the  new  confederation.  Life  changed 
in  all  ways.  The  low  houses  of  the  first  period  had 
been  replaced  by  buildings,  the  height  of  which  was  pro- 
tested against  by  the  old  people,  who  regarded  them  as 
an  invitation  to  both  fire  and  lightning.  Robert  Morris, 
cautious,  shrewd  and  successful  in  all  his  financial  man- 


pied  by  families  of  the  same  name  for  two  hundred 
years. 

Continental  money  had  had  its  day,  ruining  many  of 

the  holders  and  bringing  about  a  rate  of  prices  only 

equaled  in  the  last  days  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

An  original  bill  of  purchases  in  1781  is  still  to  be  seen, 

reading  as  follows : 


Capt.  a.  McLanb: 

January  6,  1781.               Bo't  of  W 

.  NiCOLL. 

1  pair  boots,     .... 

$600.00 

6%  yds  calico  at  $85  per  yard, 

752.00 

6  yds  of  chintz  at  $150  do.      . 

900.00 

4>4  yds  moreen  at  $100  do. 

460.00 

4  handkerchiefs  at  $100  do.     . 

400.00 

8  yds  q.  ality  binding  at  $4  per 

yard,           .... 

32.00 

1  skein  of  silk,    . 

10.00 
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ageinent  of  public  interestsi,  had  begun  the  impossible 
palace  known  as  ' '  Morris '  Folly.  "It  covered  an  entire 
square  from  Chestnut  to  Walnut  and  Seventh  to  Eighth. 
The  architect's  estimates  had  been  for  $60,000,  but 
nearly  that  sum  had  been  expended  before  it  reached 
the  first  story  above  ground,  there  being  two  and  romc- 
times  three  underground,  made  up  of  innumerable 
arches,  vaults  and  labyrinths.  Marble  had  been  used 
for  the  whole,  ornamented  in  relief,  but  before  the  roof 
was  on,  impatient  and  indignant  creditors,  for  whom  no 
money  remained,  found  their  only  resource  would  be  to 
pull  down,  hlock  by  block,  the  vast  mass  of  material 
which,  put  into  smaller  houses,  might  possibly  bring 
some  return.  The  **  Folly  "  became  a  row  of  huildings 
on  Sansom  Street,  and  only  the  underground  labyrinths, 
so  massively  built  as  to  defy  the  reconstructors,  remain, 
and  may  possibly  puzzle  future  explorers. 

Many  houses  of  less  magnificence,  but  of  equal  inte- 
rest, had  been  built  during  the  second  fifty  years  of  the 
settlement,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  but  chiefly  in 
and  between  the  city  and  Germantown,  improvements 
having  done  away  with  most  of  those  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city.  Whitpain's  "Great  House,"  Bing- 
ham's Mansion,  Loxley's  house  and  Bathsheba's  Bath 
and  Bower  have  left  no  trace,  but  in  Germantown  many 
of  the  first  buildings  are  still  standing,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  being  the  old  Livezey  house,  occu- 


arc  lying 
side  by 
side,  all 
unknown  to  the  generation 
who  walk  above  them.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  sorrow 
and  mourning  was  projected 
one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary performances  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  Balls, 
regattas,  any  form  of  amuse- 
ment that  could  be  devised, 
were  held  at  every  point  of 
British  occupation,  but  the 
story  of  the  Meschianza  at 
Wharton's  country  seat,  at 
South  wark,  the  18th  of  May, 
1778,  reads  like  a  page  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights." 
From  the  Green  Street 
Wharf,  then  the  only  one  of 
any  size  above  Vine  Street, 
the  brilliant  company  em- 
barked at  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  in  a  "grand 
regatta  "  of  three  divisions. 
Three  flat-boats,  each  with 
its  band  of  music,  preceded 
them  ;  an  avenue  of  grena- 
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Received  payment  in  full  for  W.  Nichols, 
JoNA.  Jones. 

Like  the  Tory  element  in  New 
York,  that  of  Philadelphia  welcomed 
British  occupation  as  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  insolent  revolt  of  the 
lower  class  against  the  high,  and 
joined  with  the  British  officers  in 
such  carnival  as  has  never  since  been 
seen.  The  Walnut  Street  Prison  was 
crowded  with  starving  prisoners,  the 
survivors  for  years  telling  stories  of 
abuse  and  incredible  sufiering,  only 
paralleled  by  Andersonville  in  our 
own  day.  Germantown  had  seen  one 
of  the  sharpest  battles  of  the  war, 
and  hardly  a  country  seat  but  was 
filled  with  its  quota  of  wounded  and 
dying.  Many  were  burned,  many 
more  riddled  with  bullets,  and  under 
many  a  quiet  lawn  to-day  rebel  and 
oppressor 
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diers  awaited  them  at  the  fort  below  Swedes'  Church, 
with  light  horse  in  the  rear.  Here  a  square  lawn, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  a  side,  formed  the 
area  for  a  tournament.  Two  pavilions  held  on  the 
front  seat  seven  young  ladies  dressed  in  Turkish  cos- 
tume, designed  by  Major  Andre,  who  acted  as  stage 
manager,  while  in  their  turbans  were  the  articles  to  be 
bestowed  upon  their  several  knights.  Seven  "white 
knights,'^  in  white  and  red  silk,  mounted  on  gayly- 
caparisoned  horses,  followed  by  esquires  in  the  same 
colors,  entered  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  herald  pro- 
claiming their  challenge  to  the  ''black  knights,"  whose 
entry  in  black  and  orange  was  quite  as  imposing.  All 
the  forms  of  a  knightl}'  tournament  were  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Four  encounters,  each  with  a  different  weapon, 
took  place.  AH  then  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
into  a  profusely-decorated  hall,  where  the  knights  first 
received  their  favors  from  the  ladies,  and  then  drank 
tea  to  restore  their  weakened  energies. 

The  ball-room  awaited  them,  festooned  with  flowers 
reflected  from  eighty-five  mirrors  borrowed  from  the 
citizens,  with  lustres  between.  Dancing  and  magnifi- 
cent fireworks  occupied  the  evening.  Up  to  midnight 
four  rooms,  each  with  its  sideboard  of  refreshments,  had 
served  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  company,  but  as 
that  hour  sounded,  folding  doors,  skillfully  concealed, 
sprang  open  and  displayed  a  saloon  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  forty  feet,  decorated  with  flowers,  brilliant 
with  wax  lights,  over  three  hundred  of  which  were  on 
the  supper-tables,  while  twenty-four  slaves  in  oriental 
dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelets,  served  the 
throng.  Major  Andr6  wrote  of  it  as  "  the  most  splendid 
entertainment  ever  given  by  an  army  to  its  general," 
the  whole  expense  having  been  borne  by  twenty-two 
field  officers.  The  only  American  gentlemen  present 
were  aged  non-combatants,  but  fifty  young  unmarried 
American  ladies  and  many  more  married  ones  were  pre- 
sent. One  month  later,  the  rebels,  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  hopeless,  marched  in  and  took  posses- 


sion, many  of  the  gay  knights  having  barely  time  to 
escape.  Later  on  the  American  officers  of  Washing- 
ton's command  made  a  great  ball  for  the  officers  of  the 
French  army,  and  at  first  refused  to  invite  the  Mea- 
chianza  ladies. 
Second  thought 
includoil  llnnr, 
but  ill  ttir  fear 
that  tin  V  might 
lack  |i3iriu(.T» 
lots  wen  lira WTi 
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and  every  means  taken  to  prevent  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing, though  privately  the  memory  rankled  for  many 
years  afterward. 

The  Tory  Quaker  and  the  practically  Quaker  Tory 
are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  nineteenth  century  is  doing 
its  universal  work,  destroying  all  characteristic  lines, 
and  another  generation  or  two  will  render  distinction 
well-nigh  impossible.  Less  interesting  than  in  the  past, 
the  curious  observer  must  be  content  with  reproducing 
the  old  conditions  for  himself,  finding  consolation  for  a 
iMipn-  aiiu  iiitiir  LiriKtiu  uuirutmity  in  the  fiict  that 
though  individuality  may  Ix^  temporarily  destroyed,  it 
nuist  a^ifkln  a^i^ert  it^t^f  in  time,  find  iti  more  attractive 
fortnaj  than  anything  the  pai*t  has  known. 

lUt«tN  Campbxli^ 
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BURMESE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA. 


The  popularity  of  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia" 
has  drawn  general  attention  to  the  stories  of  Siddartha, 
the  last  of  the  Buddlias,  but  they  are  associated  with 
India  only,  and  little  has  been  said  of  their  influence  and 
popularity  in  Burmah,  where  his  countless  worshippers 
fill  the  land  with  temples  to  enshrine  his  image,  and 
pagodas  to  commemorate  his  triumph  over  the  princi- 
ple as  well  as  the  power  of  Evil. 

Gaudama,  as  Siddartha  is  called  in  Burmah,  is  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  Buddhas,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Daniel.  The  people  divide  their  history  into  periods,  in 
each  of  which  have  appeared  a  succession  of  gods.  In 
the  present  period  there  have  been  four  deities,  Konk-a- 
thon,  Gaun-a-gon,  Kat-tha-bah  and  Gaudama,  and  now 
they  anxiously  look  for  another,  Are-ma-daya,  but  while 
they  wait  they  worship  Gaudama  or  Siddartha.  The 
records  of  Buddhism  are  found  in  the  six  hundred  divi- 
sions of  the  Burmese  scripture,  written  on  palm  leaf  in 
the  native  equivalent  for  the  Indian  Sanskrit  character, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Gau- 
dama, and  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  doc- 
trines have  in  all  these  years  changed  but  little,  and 
to-day  thousands  of  yellow-robed  priests,  gathered  in 
monasteries  or  slowly  pacing  through  the  villages  with 
downcast  eyes,  are  teaching  just  what  Gaudama  himself 
taught  when  he  renounced  all  that  men  prize,  and 

"  came 

Shorn,  with  the  mepdicant's  sad-colored  cloth, 
And  stretching  out  a  bowl  to  gather  orts 
From  base-bom  leavings,'' 
and  so 

"  trod  the  path  which  leads  whither  he  went 

Unto  Nirvana,  where  the  silence  lives." 

The  native  pictures  which  are  here  given  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  local  legends  of  Burmah,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  incidents  familiar  to  readers  of  the  ^'  The  Light  of 
Asia,"  are  painted  on  glass,  outlined  by  delicate  lines  of 
color  and  then  filled  in  with  another  color,  the  whole 
having  a  background  of  either  vennillion  or  gold  and 
silver  tinsel.  They  are  often  as  grotesque  as  the  local 
legends  tliey  illustrate,  but  we  could  give  no  better 
idea  of  the  art  popular  in  Burmah. 

The  first  of  those  we  have  selected  is  fh>m  one  of  the 
temples,  where,  framed  elaborately  in  tin  and  hung  on 
a  bamboo,  it  waved  in  the  air,  an  easy  and  convenient 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  donor.  It  illustrates  the 
moment  when  Gaudama,  having  determined  to  quit 
Vishramvon^  his  pleasure  place,  and  go  into  the  world 
to  see  if  there  was  no  help  for  grief  and  trouble,  goes  to 
the  couch  of  Yasodhara,  to  take  leave  of  her.  He  stands 
by  her  bed 

"  and  bent 

The  farewell  of  fond  eyes,  unuttemble. 
Upon  her  sleeping  face,  still  wet  with  tears. 
And  thrice  around  the  bed  in  reverence, 
As  though  it  were  an  altar,  softly  stepped, 
With  clasped  hands  laid  upon  his  beating  heart." 

In  the  poem  she  lies  there  alone,  but  the  picture  fol- 
lows the  legend  that  places  their  child  in  her  arms. 
Gaudama,  it  relates,  wished  to  embrace  his  son,  but 
feared  to  wake  the  mother,  and  that  he  dared  not  do,  be- 
cause he  feared  the  influence  of  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
He  stood  and  looked  on  the  boy  and  said  :  ^^  I  shall  see 
him  again  after  I  become  Buddha,  but  if  now  I  yield  I 
will  release  no  one  from  the  sorrows  of  existence. " 


GAUDAMA   TAKB8   LBAVI  OF  TASdDHARA. 

'*  And  thrice  he  made  to  go,  but  thrice  came  back, 
So  strong  her  beauty  was,  so  large  his  love." 

This  is  ope  of  the  favorite  subjects  with  artists  and 
story-tellers,  and  no  matter  how  it  is  told  Gaudama  con- 
quers love  with  infinite  struggle  and  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

**  Wife  I  child  !  father  I  and  people  I  ye  must  share 
A  little  while  the  anguish  of  this  hour. 
That  light  may  break,  and  all  flesh  learn  the  law." 

From  the  same  offering  is  another  picture,  showing 

4ov 
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Gaudama  mounted  on  his  white  horse,  Kantaka,  and 
followed  by  his  charioteer  Channa  : 

Then  Channa  said, 
'*  Master,  I  go  I"  and  forthwith,  mournfully. 


SA.NTAKA'8  LIJlP.  • 

Unto  the  stall  he  passed,  and  from  the  rack 
Took  down  the  silver  bit  and  bridle-chains, 
Breast-cord  and  curb,  and  knitted  fast  the  straps, 
And  linked  the  hooks,  and  led  out  Kantaka  : 


Whom  tethering  to  the  ring,  ho  combed  and  dressed, 
Stroking  the  snowy  coat  to  silken  gloss ; 
Next  on  the  steed  he  laid  the  numdah  square, 
Fitted  the  saddle-cloth  across,  and  set 
The  saddle  fair,  drew  tight  the  jeweled  girths, 
Buckled  the  breech-bands  and  the  martingale, 
And  made  fall  both  the  stirrups  of  worked  gold. 
Then  over  all  he  cast  a  golden  net, 
With  tassels  of  seed-pearl  and  silken  strings, 
And  led  the  great  horse  to  the  palace  door, 
Wlierc  stood  the  prince  ;  but  when  he  saw  his  lord. 
Right  glad  he  waxed  and  Joyously  he  neighed, 
Spreading  bis  scarlet  nostrils ;  and  the  books 
Write,  "  Surely  all  had  heard  EanUka's  neigh, 
And  that  strong:  trampling  of  his  iron  heels, 
Save  that  the  Devas  laid  their  unseen  wingfs. 
Over  their  ears  and  kept  the  sleepers  deaf." 

Fondly  Siddftrtha  drew  the  proud  head  down. 
Patted  the  shining  neck,  and  said,  ''  Be  sUll, 
White  Kantaka  I  be  still,  and  bear  me  now 
The  farthest  Journey  ever  rider  rode ; 
For  this  night  take  I  horse  to  find  the  truth, 
And  where  my  quest  will  end  yet  know  I  not. 
Save  that  it  shall  not  end  until  I  find.'' 
Then  drew  he  rein,  and  leaped  to  earth  and  kissed 
White  Kantaka  betwixt  the  ears,  and  spake 
Full  sweet  to  Channa  :  **  This  which  thou  hast  done 
Shall  bring  thee  good  and  bring  all  creatures  good. 
Be  sure  I  love  thee  always  for  thy  love. 
Lead  back  my  horse  and  take  my  crust-pearl  here, 
My  princely  robes,  which  henceforth  stead  me  not, 
My  jeweled  sword-belt  and  my  sword,  and  these 
The  long  locks  by  its  bright  edge  severed  thus 
From  olS  my  brows.    Give  the  king  all,  and  say 
Siddftrtha  prays  forget  him  till  he  come 
Ten  times  a  prince,  with  royal  wisdom  won." 


uaudama's  ketukn. 
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According  to  the  Burmese  this  horse  was  twelve  feet 
long  and  able  to  go  around  the  world  before  breakfast. 

Those  of  the  people  who  contend  that  the  story  of 
Gaudama  is  but  an  allegory,  say  Kantaka  means  endu- 
rance, but  the  poem  sends  both  Chaniia  and  the  horse 
back  to  the  palace,  one  bearing  a  message  to  the  king, 
the  other  loaded  with  the  prince's  robes  and  sword. 

When,  after  seven  years'  absence,  Gaudama  returns, 

heralded  by  the  merchants,  and 

*'  Eager  to  be  before — Tasddhara 

Rode  in  her  litter  to  the  city  wallB,'' 

where  at  last  u  ^.  v.  ^.  i^ 

"she  beheld 

One  Blow  approaching  with  his  head  close  shorn, 

A  yellow  cloth  over  his  shoulder  cast, 

Girt  as  the  hermits  are,  and  in  his  hand 

An  earthen  bowl,  shaped  melon-wise,  the  which 

Meekly  at  each  hut-door  he  held  a  space 

Taking  the  general  dole  with  gentle  thanks. 

And  all  as  gently  passing  when  none  gave. 

Two  followed  him  wearing  the  yellow  robe, 

But  he  who  bore  the  bowl  so  lordly  seemed. 

So  reverend,  and  with  such  a  passage  moved, 

With  so  commanding  presence  filled  the  air. 

With  such  sweet  ryes  of  holiness  smote  all, 

That,  as  they  reached  him  alms  the  givers  gazed 

Awe-struck  upon  his  face,  and  some  bent  down 

In  worship,  and  some  ran  to  fetch  fresh  gifts 

Grieved  to  be  jK)or ;  till  slowly,  group  by  group. 

Children  and  men  and  women  drew  behind 

Into  his  steps,  whispering  with  covered  lips, 

Who  is  he?  who?  when  looked  a  Rishl  thus  r 

But  as  he  came  with  quiet  footfall  on 


V  Nigh  the  pavilion,  lo  I  the  silken  door 
Lifted,  and  all  unveiled,  Tasddhara 
Stood  in  his  path  crying,  *  Sidd&rtha  I  Lord  V 
With  wide  eyes  streaming,  and  with  close-clasping  hands, 
Then  sqbbing,  fell  upon  his  feet,  and  lay." 

Such  a  procession,  as  here  represented,  is  familiar  in 
Burmah  where  the  priests  come  from  their  monasteries 
every  morning,  and,  bowl  in  hand,  go  from  house  to 
house.  They  never  ask  for  food,  but  silently  stand  in 
front  of  the  doors,  and  when  nothing  is  brought  to 
them  they,  still  silent,  turn  and  go  away.  But  ahns 
are  rarely  refused.  They  receive  the  whitest  rice,  the 
richest  curries,  the  most  choice  fruit,  and  no  man  who 
is  a  priest  can  make  complaint  of  his  food. 

One  of  the  local  legends  which  illustrates  the  trans- 
migration of  the  souls  of  Gaudama  and  Yasodhara  to- 
gether is  similar  in  spirit  to  some  told  by  Arnold.  The 
Buddha  De-bin-gaya,  who  preceded  Gaudama  by  cen- 
turies, was  one  day  walking  out  bearing  a  green  lacquer 
rice  pot,  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  priests  who  car- 
ried black  ones,  when  ho  came  to  a  place  much  too  muddy 
for  his  sacred  feet.  He  stood  still  a  moment,  considering 
what  was  best  to  do,  when  Gaudama,  who  was  then  in- 
habiting the  form  of  a  man,  much  inferior  to  the  coming 
Siddartha,  ran  out  from  his  house,  and,  flinging  himself 
over  the  mud,  asked  De-bin-gaya  to  step  upon  his  body 
and  so  keep  his  feet  pure.  The  deity  looked  at  him, 
and,  recognizing  his  successor,  promptly  refused  to  step 
upon  a  coming  Buddha.  A  woman  standing  near  heard 
what  Dc-bin-gaya  said,  and  coming  forward  with  lotus 
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flowers  in  her  hands,  she  lay  at  the  god's  feet  and  prayed 
to  be  allowed  to  go  with  Gaudama  through  all  his  coming 
transmigrations  and  so  to  serve  him.  Tliis  was  granted, 
and  when,  many  ages  after,  she  reappeared  as  Yasod- 
hara,  and  Graudama  is  asked — 

**  Why  thus  hlfl  heart 
Took  fire  at  first  glance  of  the  Sikya  girl  r ' 

he  answered — 

**  We  were  not  strangers,  as  to  us 
And  all  it  seemed  ;  in  ages  long  gone  by — "  .   .   . 

**  Thus  I  was  he,  and  she  Tasddhara  ; 
And  while  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  round, 
That  which  hath  been  must  be  between  us  two.'' 

The  picture  of  the  devil  mounted  on  a  white  elephant 
tells  one  of  Graudama 's  adventures  after  his  deification. 
He  was  traveling  alone,  and  coming  to  a  place  where 
he  wished  to  rest,  a  royal  green  cushion  sprang  up,  as 
was  usual,  from  the  ground,  and  he  sat  down  on  it  and 
began  to  meditate.  Just  then,  however,  this  devil  on 
his  elephant,  and  carrying  spears  and  fetters  in  his  six 
hands,  came  dashing  along  and  saw  Gaudama.  He  at 
once  stopped  and  asked  the  god  why  he  took  possession 
of  a  throne  that  belonged  to  the  devil  ?  In  spite  of  his 
humility,  Gaudama  did  not  like  this  insolence,  and  he 
replied  that  not  only  was  the  throne  his  own,  but  he 
had  won  it  by  special  deeds  of  merit.  At  this  the  devil 
sneered  and  said  he  would  like  some  proof  of  these  as- 
sertions. Gaudama  called  a  **  Nat "  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  as  a  witness,  and  up  he  came,  wringing  his 


hair.  The  devil  asked  why  he  did  this,  and  the  "  Nat" 
explained  that  he  wanted  to  dry  his  hair ;  and  then  the 
devil,  gazing  astounded  at  the  rush  of  water  as  the 
"  Nat "  vigorously  twisted  his  locks,  asked  how  it  got 
so  remarkably  wet.  Graudama  was  the  cause  of  it,  re- 
plied the  '*  Nat ;"  he  had  poured  so  much  water  on  the 
earth  in  offerings  to  the  gods  that  it  had  nm  through  to 
his  abode,  and  this  was  the  result ;  and  then  he  went  on 
wringing  and  wringing,  and  the  water  rose  higher  and 
higher  and  became  a  raging  flood,  before  which  the  devil 
and  his  white  elephant  fled  in  haste,  leaving  Graudama 
in  tranquil  possession. 

The  devil  is  an  important  character  in  many  of  these 
stories,  and,  although  he  gets  the  worst  in  all  conflicts, 
be  is  perpetually  annoying  better  people.  Once  he 
found  a  priest  who  liad  attained  to  such  a  holy  life  that 
he  was  able  to  live  in  any  of  the  three  elements,  sitting 
under  water  eating  rice.  The  devil  immediately  saw, 
as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  of  humiliating  a  holy 
man,  and  so  asked  him  why  he  ate  after  twelve  o'clock  ? 
The  priest  was  horrified  at  this  accusation,  because 
upon  no  account  would  he  have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
crime.  He  glanced  up  at  the  remarkable  sun  in  the 
chariot,  which  is  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  foimd  the 
devil  was  all  wrong ;  and,  provoked  at  such  impudence, 
the  priest  took  the  cord  fh>m  his  waist  and  flung  it  at 
the  devil,  and  it  wound  itself  around  His  neck  and  be- 
came a  dead  dog.  This  was  very  unpleasant,  and  the 
devil  at  once  began  to  try  to  rid  himself  of  it,  but  no  efifort 
of  his  own,  no  help  from  any  priest  was  of  the  slightest 
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use.  The  dead  dog,  heavy  and 
cold,  clung  around  his  neck. 
Finally  he  went  to  the  priest 
whom  he  had  insulted  and  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  remove 
the  dog.  The  priest  refused, 
the  devil  begged,  but  at  last 
the  priest  consented  on  con- 
dition that  the  devil  should  as- 
sume the  shaps  of  Gaudama, 
whom  the  holy  man  had  never 
seen.  Now  it  was  the  devil's 
turn  to  refuse  and  the  priest's 
to  persuade.  Then  the  devil 
agreed  on  condition  that  the 
priest  should  not  worship  him. 
To  this  the  priest  readily  con- 
sented, but  when  the  devil 
changed  form  and  became  more 
and  more  glorious  and  god-like, 
the  priest  fell  on  his  knees  in 
rapturous  worship,  and,  with  a 
howl  of  anguish,  the  devil  took 
his  own  shape  and  fled  away. 
Whether  he  was  punished  for 
sacrilege  or  not  the  legend  does 
not  relate,  but  he  got  rid  of  the 
dead  dog. 


TH£  FKIEST  WUKSUIPS  TUB  i>£VJL  IN   GAUDAMA'S   8UAPS. 


Our  last  picture  shows  Gau- 
dama sitting  upon  the  sacred 
cushion  preaching. 

"  Eminent,  worshiped,  all  the  earnest 

throng 
Catching  the  opening  of  his  lipe  to 

learn 
That  wlBdom  which  has  made  our 
Asia  mild.'' 


— —"while  at  his  feet 

Sate  sweet  Yasddhara,  her  heart- 
aches gone, 

Foreseeing  that  fair  love  which  doth 
not  feed 

On  fleeting  sense,  that  life  which 
knows  no  age, 

That  blessed  last  of  deaths  when 
death  is  dead. 

His  victory  and  hers." 

The  trees  have  come  to  hearken, 
the  deer  from  the  woods 

"  Had  sense  of  Buddha's  vast-embra- 
ciug  love." 

And  in  the  foreground  are 
priests  who  hope  by  emulating 
his  austerities  to 

**  Break  from  the  bond  of  self,  and  so, 
unsphered, 
Be  God,   and    melt    into    the  vast 

divine, 
Flying  from  false  to  true,  from  wars 

of  sense 
To  peace  eternal,  where  the  silence 
lives." 

K.  F.  Evans. 


GAUDAMA   PREACHES   A   SERMON. 


NOAH'S  DREAM. 


A  LEGEND  OF  "OULD  TIPPERARY.' 


The  story  came  to  be  told  in  this  wise : 

In  the  second  quai-ter  of  the  last  century  a  certain 
Patrick  Rafferty  was  once  "  making  a  night  of  it ''  in 
his  cabin  in  Tipperary  tite-a-tite  with  old  Father  McGra, 
a  priest  of  the  neighborhood,  who  was  his  special  crony. 
They  had  lashins  of  whisky  of  which  the  ganger  had 
never  heard,  and  their  orgy  had  been  carried  fer  into 
the  small  hours.  Every  soul  in  the  cabin  save  the  two 
compotators  was  sound  asleep — the  wife,  the  childer, 
even  the  pig,  snored  in  their  accustomed  places.  The 
cat  lay  a  brindled  ball  at  the  feet  of  his  reverence,  and 
the  dog,  dreaming  of  the  chase,  whined  ever  and  anon 
and  moved  his  feet  "  with  a  short,  uneasy  motion. "  The 
peat  smoke  filled  the  apartment  and  would  perliape  have 
suffocated  persons  less  accustomed  to  it  than  the  peas- 
ant and  the  priest.  Without,  "  the  wind  howled  upon 
the  hill,^'  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  its 
hollow  roar,  indicating  a  great  contrast  to  the  cozy  com- 
fort within,  was  a  perfectly  unnecessary  argument  in 
favor  of  filling  their  cups  again.  In  this  very  propi- 
tious season,  Father  McGra,  warmed  by  the  generous 
liquor,  grew  confidential  and  imparted  to  his  host  a 
mighty  secret  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  heirs  male, 
preserving  strictly  the  right  of  primogeniture.  Father 
McGra  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  sterling  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  head,  and  was  esteemed  by  the 
simple  peasantry,  who  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
his  charge,  a  man  of  deep  and  varied  learning,  which 
ran  into  most  unusual  and  obsolete  channels,  such  as 
are  generally  "pooh-poohed  "  in  this  prosaic  and  utili- 
tarian age.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  astrology,  in  which 
he  was  a  devout  believer,  but  his  strongest  point,  out- 
side of  course,  of  his  profession,  was  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  what  is  known,  and  more  besides,  per- 
haps, of  demonology  and  witchcraft.  He  was  popularly 
supposed  to  hold  most  intimate  relations  with  the  nu- 
merous bands  of  fkiries  who  f^quented  the  hilly  portions 
of  his  parish  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  to  have 
encountered  without  discomfiture  those  darker  spirits 
who,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  those  ot  his  confrhres^ 
ventured  sometimes  to  intrude  within  the  charmed 
limits  of  his  bailiwick.  He  talked  much  on  these  sub- 
jects, though  he  disclosed  little  of  practical  value,  deal- 
ing provokingly  in  generalities,  but  always  leaving  the 
impression  that  he  could  tell,  if  so  minded,  a  vast  deal 
more  than  he  thought  it  expedient  to  divulge.  It  was 
only  in  such  symposia  as  the  one  commemorated,  that 
he  discoursed  fVeely  and  to  such  audience,  fit  but  few, 
as  Patrick  Rafferty. 

At  this  witching  hour,  therefore,  and  to  his  pot  com- 
panion, he  spoke  as  follows  : 

*'  An'  so  ye  're  goin'  up  to  the  mountain  beyant  to 
worruk  a  month  for  the  masther,  an'  it 's  afeard  ye  are 
of  the  divils  an'  fairies  that  haunt  thim  regions  ?  An' 
small  blame  t'ye,  for  they'  re  as  thick  as  bees  up  there. 
Now  ye  're  a  good  frind  to  me,  Paddy,  an'  I  've  niver 
done  much  for  ye,  barrin'  a  little  help  toward  the  rint 
now  an'  thin  by  a  good  word  to  the  agent,  or  maybe  to 
the  masther  himself,  whin  the  pig  died  or  some  other 
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misfortin'  befel  ye.  An'  I  'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  a  mighty 
saycret,  that  av  ye  '11  moind  an'  be  sure  niver  to  tell  to 
mortial  man  except  as  I  tell  ye,  will  make  ye  able  to 
snap  yer  fingers  at  all  the  divils  in  Ireland,  an'  niver  a 
fairy  can  say  t'ye,  ' black  is  the  white  o'  yer  eye.'  Now 
moind  what  I  tell  ye,  Paddy,  an'  don't  forgit  it,  for  this 
is  a  saycret  that  kem  down  from  the  blessed  St.  Path- 
rick  himself  in  the  way  that  I  'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  : 

"  Well,  ye  know  St.  Pathrick  druv  all  the  vermin  out 
of  Ireland,  an'  he'd  have  sarved  the  fairies  the  same  way 
but  he  thought  the  counthry  would  be  too  peaceable  an' 
quiet,  an'  the  people  so  happy  that  they  'd  clane  forgit 
their  duties  an'  think  they  were  in  Paradise  itself, 
an'  needn't  go  to  mass  nor  confession,  nor  pay  their 
dues  to  the  prastes,  nor  nothin'  o'  the  cort — so  he  left 
the  fairies  to  kape  'em  onaisy.  Now,  St.  Pathrick  was  a 
great  man,  an'  a  wise  man,  but  he  didn't  know  every- 
thin',  for  he  didn't  know  how  mane  the  English  could 
be  (an'  it 's  mighty  few  to  this  day  that  does).  Av  he 
had,  he  'd  have  known  they  'd  kape  the  Irish  onaisy 
enough  widout  botherin'  'em  with  fairies.  However, 
so  it  was  ;  he  left  the  &iries,  but  before  he  wint  away  he 
made  a  sort  o'  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  fairies.  It 's 
well  known  he  met  the  king  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain in  County  Clare,  an'  they  had  a  long  talk  together, 
an'  was  molty  frindly  intirely.  Some  say  they  finished 
a  bowl  of  punch  as  big  as  a  hogshead  to  moisten  the 
bargain  ;  but  I  don't  belave  that,  for  St.  Pathrick  was  a 
jontleman,  iviry  inch  of 'm,  an'  he  would  drink  fair, 
turn  an'  turn  about  an'  no  heel  taps,  av  the  liquor  was 
good,  with  any  Christian  man,  gentle  or  simple — but 
the  likes  o'  him — a.  saint  an'  a  bishop  of  Howly  Church, 
drinkin'  hob-a-nob  with  an  unbaptized  hay  then  like  the 
king  o'  the  fairies,  who  hadn't  a  sowl  at  all  to  bless  himself 
wid — not  a  bit  of  it  I  For  ye  must  know,  Paddy,  that 
the  fairies,  though  they  're  a  very  wise  people,  are  mor- 
tial (not  that  I  ever  saw  a  dead  fairy  myself),  and  live 
to  a  very  great  age,  many  hundreds  of  years,  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  ye  know-;  but  when  they  do  die  there's 
no  hereafther  for  'm,  good  or  bad. 

"  Well,  the  fairies  was  very  agreeable  with  St.  Path- 
rick, for  they  were  loath  to  lave  Ireland ;  the  country 
shooted  them,  for  it's  the  "Green  Isle,"  an'  green's 
their  favorite  color ;  so  they  promised  to  do  just  what- 
ever St.  Pathrick  required  of  'm.  An'  he  forbid  'm 
to  take  human  life — that  is,  of  any  baptized  person— 
or  to  do  serious  harrum  to  any  excep'  they  was 
excommunicate  or  in  mortial  sin,  an'  such  like,  ye 
onderstand.  Well,  whin  the  king  found  the  Saint's 
terms  so  very  moderate  he  was  moitily  plazed  intirely, 
and  tould  St.  Piithrick  a  good  many  things  he  didn't 
know  before ;  an'  one  of  thim  I  'm  going  to  tell  ye,  for 
as  I  said  t'  ye,  they  're  very  wise  and  know  almost  eveiy- 
thin'  in  this  worrld  that  ever  happened,  clane  back  to 
Adam's  time.  Well,  bavin'  no  so  wis  at  all  they're 
sometimes  good  an'  sometimes  bad ;  like  a  ship  without 
a  rudder,  they  're  carried  about  just  as  the  winds  an' 
tides  plaze  to  carry  'em.  For  the  sowl 's  like  a  rudder, 
Paddy,  an'  by  movin'  that  a  man  can  be  guided  into  the 
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way  he  ought  to  go.  Now  divils  is  different ;  they  're 
immortal,  an'  condemned,  an'  in  torment ;  there  're  al- 
ways bad,  an'  forevermore  study  in'  to  enthrap  the  sowls 
of  men,  and  busy  pry  in'  about,  flndin'  out  every  thin' 
that  can  help  thim  in  their  wicked  schaymes. 

"  Now  the  king  tould  St.  Pathrick  that  there  was  one 
thing  the  fairies  knew  an'  the  divils  didn't,  an'  that 
was  what  went  on  in  Noah's  Ark  after  it  was  afloat  an' 
the  mountains  was  covered.  The  way  of  it  was  this, 
ye  see — the  Ark  was  the  Lord's  own  boat,  built  by  His 
orders  by  the  man  He  chose,  an'  the  divils  darsen't  go 
in  there.  Then  the  wather  outside  was  howly  wather,  • 
for  ye  moind,  Paddy,  that  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened  an'  the  wather  kem  from  there,  an'  in  coorse  it 
was  howly  wather,  so  the  divils  couldn't  go  in  there. 
The  air  was  open  to  'm — they  are  the  powers  of  the  air, 
ye  know,  for  Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air  ;  but  thin  it  was  poor  fun  an'  unprofitable  besides  to 
be  sailin'  around  above  the  wather  like  a  flock  of  fish- 
hawks,  an'  not  darin'  to  make  a  dive  for  a  saumon  or  a 
sinner — an'  it 's  my  opinion  there  was  more  sinners  than 
saumon  in  that  wather.  So  they  went  off  to  the  Dog 
star  or  some  of  thim  furrin  counthries,  an'  made  it 
lively  there  I'll  go  bail  until  the  flood  was  over.  An'  so 
'twas  that  they  never  knew  to  this  day  what  happened 
in  Noah's  Ark  while  it  was  afloat  upon  the  wather. 
Now  the  fairies,  they  're  like  bad  luck,  everywhere,  they 
were  in  the  Ark,  an'  they  found  out  all  that  went  on,  an' 
the  king  o'  the  feiries  tould  St.  Pathrick  some  things  that 
by  puttin'  this  an'  that  together — for,  as  I  tould  ye,  he 
was  very  wise — ^he  came  at  a  sure  way  to  tell  a  divil  from 
a  fairy,  and  send  him  howlin'  away.  An'  he  tould  this 
great  saycret  to  an  ancestor  of  mine,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  tell  any  livin'  sowl  except  his  eldest  son,  an'  so 
on  down ;  an'  the  saycret  has  come  down  to  me,  an'  I, 
bein'  a  praste,  have  no  eldest  son,  so  I  'mfree  to  tell  you 
upon  the  same  conditions.  Now  I  'm  goin'  to  tell  it  t  'ye. 
You  see,  Noah  was  a  ship-carpenter  by  thrade,  an'  he 
had  a  long  job  buildin'  that  Ark,  an'  worked  hard  an' 
ate  hearty  while  he  was  at  it ;  but  whin  it  was  done  an' 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  Ark,  he  had  little  or  nothin'  to 
do,  an'  in  coorse  idled  away  his  time — still  he  kep'  on 
atin'  all  the  same.  Well,  one  night  he  had  a  dhrame ; 
he  dhramed  he  was  lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back  (as  in- 
dade  he  was),  an'  right  on  his  breast-bone  was  mounted 
a  big  pratee,  as  big  as  a  puncheon  of  nun — a  pratee  ot 
the  kind  the  English  call  'Murphjrs'  (bad  luck  to  their 
impidince  in  misthratin'  an  ancient  and  honorable  Irish 
name),  an'  it  was  crushin'  his  life  out — an'  he  twisted, 
an'  turned,  an'  worrked,  an'  struggled,  an'  thried  to 
scream,  an'  at  last  he  throwed  it  off,  an'  waked  with  a 
yell  that  set  the  Uons  an'  tigers  an'  sich  like  in  the  Ark 
a-roarin'  for  an  hour. 

"  "Well,  Noah  was  a  wise  man,  Paddy,  but  he  couldn't 
lam  but  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  so  he  said,  ^  Bedad,'  says 
he,  *I  mustn't  ate  no  more  pratees  lor  supper,'  says 
he.  An'  the  next  night,  sure  enough,  he  didn't,  but 
he  doubled  his  allowance  of  butthermilk.  An'  that 
night  he  dhramed  he  was  on  the  broad  of  his  back, 
an'  there  was  a  lot  of  divils  howldin'  a  big  funnel  to 
his  mouth  an'  pourin'  butthermilk  down  his  throat  by 
the  bucketful  till  he  was  nearly  strangled.  Mebbe  ye  've 
seen  a  ganger  funneled  that-a-way  with  still  beer  when 
ye  was  worrkin'  at  the  still  down  there  in  the  bog? 
Ah  I  well — that  was  a  good  while  ago — let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Well,  Noah  kicked  an'  struggled,  an'  the 
divils  kept  pourin',  bui  at  last  he  broke  loose  an' 
jumped  out  of  bed,  yellin'  like  one  of  his  own  tigers. 
Then  Noah  learnt  another  thin'.     '  Begorra,'  says  he, 


* afther  this  I  won't  take  supper  at  all,  at  all.'  An'  he 
didn't,  an'  slept  sound  an'  never  dhramed  another 
dhrame  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  the  Ark.  An'  it 's  well 
known  tliat  afther  that  he  never  could  abide  butther- 
milk, an'  he  was  hard  pushed  to  find  anythin'  he  omld 
drink.  He  wouldn't  drink  butthermilk,  an'  while  the 
flood  lasted  he  saw  so  much  wather  he  was  sick  o'  that 
(it 's  not  fit  to  drink,  anyhow),  an'  there  was  no  whisky 
in  thim  days — the  people  was  that  ignorant,  Paddy, 
— so  whin  he  got  on  dhry  land  agin  he  made  him  some 
wine,  an'  got  as  dhrunk  on 't  as  Looney's  cow. 

"  D  'ye  mind  Looney's  cow  ?  She  drank  three  buckets 
ot  potheen,  an'  got  that  dhrunk  she  gev  nothin'  but 
milk  punch  ivir  aitherward. 

*'  Well,  ould  Sir  John  Fitzhugh,  over  there  at  Castle 
Fitzhugh  in  County  Clare — an'  he  loved  punch  wid 
milk  in 't,  or  wather  in  't,  or  anythin'  else  in 't,  so 
there  was  plinty  o'  whisky  in  't,  as  well  as  any  man 
in  Ireland — well.  Sir  John  he  kem  over  in  his  coach, 
as  he  called  it — a  crazy  ould  shandrydan,  just  ready 
to  fall  to  pieces,  for  he  was  that  stingy  that,  though  he 
had  oshins  of  money,  he  niver  would  spind  sixpence  av 
he  could  help  it  on  anythin'  in  life,  barrin'  somethin' 
to  ate  an'  dhrink,  an'  he  had  the  gout  that  bad  he 
couldn't  walk  a  fut  to  save  his  hfe,  or  mount  a  horse  or 
go  anyway  but  in  his  coach.  So,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye,  he 
kem  over  in  his  coach  to  see  the  cow,  an'  he  saw  her 
milked  an'  tasted  the  punch,  an'  offered  Looney  fifty 
guineas  for  his  cow  ;  but  Looney  said  (an'  small  blame 
to  'm)  that  gould  couldn't  buy  her.  So  Looney  kep'  his 
cow  like  a  fightin'  cock,  an'  rubbed  an'  curried  her 
night  an'  momin'  as  if  she  wor  a  race-horse,  an'  fed  her 
on  the  best  o'  oatmale  an'  the  finest  o'  hay,  an'  gev  her 
ivery  now  and  thin  a  dhrop  o'  the  crater,  for  fear  tliat 
maybe  the  punch  might  be  gettin'  a  little  waker. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye,  Noah  got  dhrunk  on  wine, 
an'  for  my  part  I  wondher  at  him,  for  I  wouldn't  give  a 
little  jug  o'  potheen  for  a  puncheon  o'  the  best  wine  that 
ivir  crossed  the  says.  But,  I  s'pose,  as  there  was  no 
whisky  in  thim  days,  Noah  did  the  best  he  could,  poor 
man  I  I  '11  tell  ye  some  time,  Paddy,  who  it  was  that 
first  made  whisky  an'  how  he  kem  to  do  it,  but  not  now 
— not  now. 

*'  Well,  ye  see,  the  fairies  was  in  the  Ark  an'  knew 
all  about  Noah's  dhrames,  but  the  divils  was  all  off 
in  furrin  parts  an'  niver  found  out  about  it  at  all,  at 
all.  Well,  the  king  of  the  fairies  tould  St.  Pathrick  all 
about  Noah's  dhrames,  an'  that  all  his  people  knew  it, 
an'  as  for  the  divils,  why  divil  a  wan  o'  thim  knew  a 
word  about  it ;  an'  so  St.  Patlmck,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye, 
put  this  an'  that  togither  an'  tould  my  ancestor  that  if 
he  should  meet  a  shpirit  he  could  tell  whether  it  was  a 
divil  or  a  fairy  by  axin'  it  what  Noah  dhramed  about 
whin  he  was  in  the  Ark.  Av  'twas  a  fairy  'twould  an- 
swer correct  an'  thrate  him  like  a  jontleman,  for  it  would 
know  he  was  a  friend  of  St.  Pathrick 's,  but  av  it  was  a 
divil  'twould  tell  him  some  he  or  another,  an'  thin  av 
he  'd  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  right  quick — an'  have 
his  hand  ready  at  his  head  to  do 't — the  divil  would  fly 
into  the  air,  howlin',  in  a  sheet  of  flames.  For  there 's 
two  thin's  the  divils  can't  stand  ;  one  is  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  other  is  bein'  caught  in  a  lie.  They  're 
like  some  other  folks — they  don't  mind  tellin'  'm,  but 
it 's  jist  the  divil  an'  all  bein'  caught  in  'm.  An'  this  is 
the  great  saycret  o'  Noah's  dhrames,  an'  it  kem  down 
to  me,  an'  as  I  've  no  eldest  son  I  tell 't  to  you,  an' 
maybe  it  '11  be  worth  yer  life,  if  not  yer  sowl,  whin  ye 
go  up  to  the  mountains  to  worruk  for  the  masther." 

William  L.  Murfrbb,  Sb. 


THE    ARTIST'S    SWEETHEART. 


Dear  old  inn  b«elde  tbe  ilver, 

Matiy  n  Bong  and  Uiiist  you  Ve  heard 
Hmo<itli  (»r  beaixled  lip«  deliver, 

AihI  a  jcRt  with  every  M'ord  1 
Ileie  au  artist,  tUen^  a  rhymer, 

Hei-e  a  ^ardsiiian  come  ti>  grief ; 
Tlierc  a  would-be  wotU-sack  eliflilMtr, 

Long  of  i^|>«ct:li  and  ne'er  **in  brief;" 
Each  forgot  liia  out^idi:^  troubles^ 

Rode  his  liobbits  by  tbo  team  ; 
Blew  his  Hmoke  aud  bU3w  hU  bubbles 

At  the  tavern  by  the  Btream^ 


On  the  hour  when  day  is  sweetest 

Iti  that  sketch  the  artisst  l>it ; — 
Wluin  tb^  tjiometit!^  fly  their  lieet&st, 

Each  with  love  or  laughter  Ht ; 
W]ien  the  sky  i^  oliatigiiig  eolor^ 

Bhie  to  gray,  blood- red  tti  rose, 
AtuI.  auii<l  surroundings  duller, 

Bnjj:ht  a  K-olden  spangle  glows  ; 
Whon  tht?  fitin»  o'er  wood  and  water 

Lingering,  loath  to  leave,  would  &cc*m ; 
And  when  litt  ps  the  lainiLr's  dau£;;ht©r 

Down  the  pathway  by  the  Btream. 
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Here  it  hangs  'mid  other  gketches 

Of  the  scenes  we  used  to  roam  ; 
Yon  's  the  silver  stream  that  stretches 

Past  the  old  riparian  home, 
Where  Bohemians,  each  the  poorest, 

Gayest  type  of  all  his  kind, 
Far  from  beaten  track  of  tourist, 

Charming  quai*ters  chanced  to  find. 
There,  in  days  now  past  and  olden. 

Came  a  crew  to  draw  and  dream. 
Soon  as  Autumn  warmed  with  golden 

Tints  the  leafage  by  the  stream. 


Steps  she  slowly  and  demurely, 

With  her  basket  on  her  arm. 
Glancing  right  and  left,  but  surely 

Not  with  glance  that  means  alarm. 
Soon  more  lengthy  shadows  steDcil 

Woodland  glade  and  distant  copse  : — 
Packed  are  easel,  palette,  pencil, 

And  the  artists  close  their  "shops." 
Gone  are  guardsmen,  lawyer,  painter. 

In  a  boat  of  ample  beam ; 
Light  is  fading,  £aint  and  fainter. 

Round  two  lovers  by  the  stream. 
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Though  by  homely  ban»4et  shaden, 

Still  she  has  a  loypiy  face ; 
Though  with  garden  produce  laden, 

Still  she  bears  herself  with  grace. 
Naught  that  of  the  rustic  savors 

Hath  this  princess  in  disguise, 
Save  the  lip  that  honey  flavors, 

Save  the  violet  in  her  eyes, 
€heeks  that  rob  the  rose  of  sweetness, 

Brow  as  smooth  and  pure  as  cream — 
Life,  methought,  were  joy's  completeness 

With  this  maiden  by  the  stream. 


Words  of  mine  cannot  desciibe  her 

Youthful  bloom  and  maiden  charm. 
Now — she^s  wed  some  beer-imbiber 

Working  on  her  father^s  faim  ? — 
Or  has  lordling,  listless,  lazy, 

On  some  new  sensation  set, 
Won  from  me  my  wild-wood  daisy 

With  a  pinchbeck  coronet  ? 
Paradise,  with  Eve  ungranted, 

Man  would  scarce  as  such  esteem ; 
Lost  for  me  's  my  once  enchanted 

Land  of  Eden  by  the  stream  ! 

C.  C.  Rhys. 


DUST. 


BY   JUT.TAN   HAWTHORNE. 

AUTHOR  OF  "BRESSANT,"  "SEBASTIAN  STROME,"  "IDOLATRY,"  "GARTH,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Marquise  Desmoines  had,  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, relinquished  her  fi.bode  in  Red  Lion  Square  and 
gone  to  live  in  more  it^x-^rious  quarters  further  west. 
Apparently,  her  experiment  of  life  in  London  had 
pleased  her,  and  she  meant  to  have  some  more  of  it. 
She  had  remained  in  town  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  dead  season,  giving  the  house  furnishers  and  deco- 
rators the  benefit  of  her  personal  supervision  and  sug* 
gestions.  The  lady  had  a  genius  for  rendering  her 
surroundings  both  comfortable  and  beautiful :  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  for  enjoying  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort when  they  were  at  her  disposal.  She  appreciated 
the  ease  and  ornament  of  life  with  one  side  of  her  na- 
ture ;  but  another  and  dominant  side  of  it  was  always 
craving  action,  employment  and  excitement,  and,  as  a 
means  to  these  ends,  the  companionship  and  collisions 
of  human  beings.  Her  imagination  was  vivid,  and  she 
was  fond  of  giving  it  rein,  though  she  seldom  lost  con- 
trol of  it ;  but  it  led  her  to  form  schemes  and  picture 
forth  situations,  in  mere  wantonness  of  spirit,. which, 
sometimes,  her  sense  of  humor  or  love  of  adventure 
prompted  her  to  realize.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
very  quick  to  comprehend  the  logic  of  facts,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  could  and  what  could  not  be 
altered.  But  it  was  her  belief  that  one  of  the  most  stub- 
bom  and  operative  of  facts  is  the  human  will,  especially 
the  will  of  a  woman  like  herself;  and  upon  this  persua- 
sion much  of  her  career  was  conditioned. 

After  her  house  was  finished,  and  she  established  in 
it,  and  before  the  return  from  their  wedding-trip  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Lancaster,  Perdita  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  retirement  and  great  apparent  serenity.  She 
rode  on  horseback  a  great  deal,  and  saw  very  Uttle  com- 
pany. Indoors,  she  occupied  herself  ostensibly  in  ar- 
ranging flowers  and  in  music.  Old  Madame  Cabot,  her 
respectable  and  dreary  female  companion,  had  seldom 
known  her  mistress  to  be  so  composed  and  unenterpris- 
ing. All  the  Marquise  seemed  to  want  was  to  be  let  alone : 
«he  had  developed  a  novel  passion  for  meditation.  What 
did  she  meditate  about  ?  To  judge  by  her  countenance, 
of  nothing  very  melancholy.  To  be  sure,  although  no 
one  could  express  more  by  her  countenance  than  the 
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Marquise  Desmoines,  it  was  rash  to  make  inferences 
from  it  to  her  mind.  It  might  well  be  that,  had  she 
wished  to  indulge  in  lugubrious  thoughts,  she  was  not 
without  means  of  doing  so.  She  had  been  in  contact 
with  some  tragic  experiences  of  late :  and  her  entrance 
upon  the  estate  of  widowhood  had  placed  her  at  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  path  of  existence  ;  a  place  where  one 
must  needs  pause,  to  review  what  is  past  and  to  conjec- 
ture or  to  plan  what  may  be  to  come,  ^^uch  periods  are 
seldom  altogether  cheerful  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
flush  of  their  youth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover, 
that  Perdita  had  undergone  an  unusual  moral  stimulus 
at  the  time  when  she  and  Marion  met  over  the  murdered 
body  of  Charles  Grantley  ;  and  that  stimulus  liad  been 
followed  by  consequences.  But  did  it  mark  a  permanent 
new  departure?  For  a  character  like  Perdita 's  was 
anything  permanent  except  the  conflicting  and  power- 
ful elements  whereof  the  character  itself  was  composed  ? 
Were  evil  and  good  anything  more  to  her  than  difierent 
ways  of  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  life  ?  Whoever  is 
virtuous,  whoever  is  wicked  in  this  world,  still  the  bal- 
ance of  wickedness  and  virtue  will  remain  broadly  the 
same.  The  individual  varies,  the  human  race  continues 
unaltered.  We  gi*ow  and  act  as  nature  and  circum- 
stances determine ;  and  sometimes  circumstances  are 
the  stronger,  sometimes  nature. 

There  were  phases  of  Perdita's  inward  existence  with 
which  Madame  Cabot  was  probably  unacquainted.  The 
Marquise  wanted  several  things,  and  would  not  be  at  rest 
until  she  got  them  :  and,  by  that  time,  new  objects  of 
desire  would  arise.  It  may  be  that  she  had  not  defined 
to  herself  exactly  what  she  wanted,  or  that  she  merely 
wanted  to  achieve  a  certain  mental  or  moral  situation 
and  sensation,  and  was  indifferent  by  what  methods  she 
achieved  it.  The  truth  is,  a  woman  like  Perdita  is  as 
dangerous  as  fire — resembles  fire  in  her  capacities  both 
for  benefit  and  mischief.  And  if  Madame  Cabot  could 
have  beheld  her  at  certain  times,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor,  with  her  Imnds  be- 
hind her  back  ;  or  cutting  a  sheet  of  paper  into  ^hreds 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  ;  or  lying  at  full  length  upon 
the  cushions  of  a  lounge,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head,  her  white  throat  exposed,  and  her  dark  eyes 
roving  restlessly  hither  and  thither  ;  or  springing  up  to 
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examine  herself  minutely  in  the  looking-glass  ;  or  talk- 
ing to  herself  in  a  low,  rapid  tone,  with  interspersed 
•  smiles  and  fVowns  ; — if  Madame  Cabot  could  have  seen 
all  this,  she  might  have  doubted  whether,  after  all,  the 
Marquise  was  going  to  settle  down  into  an  uneventful, 
humdrum  existence. 

The  party  at  Lady  Flanders'  was  Perdita's  first  pro- 
minent appearance  in  London  society,  and  it  seemed 
also  to  introduce  a  change  in  her  mood.  She  was  now 
less  inclined  to  shut  herself  up  alone,  more  talkative  and 
vivacious  than  she  had  latterly  been.  She  kept  Ma- 
dame Cabot  in  constant  employment,  though  about 
nothing  in  particular,  and  addressed  to  her  all  manner 
of  remarks  and  inquiries,  of  many  of  which  the  dreary 
old  lady  could  not  divine  the  drift,  and  almost  fitncied, 
at  times,  that  the  Marquise  must  imagine  her  to  be 
some  one  else ;  especially  as  Ferdita  had  more  than  once 
exclaimed,  "  But  after  all  you  are  not  a  man  I"  One 
afternoon,  when  Perdita  had  been  in  exceptionally  good 
spirits,  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Merton  Fillmore. 

"Mr.  Fillmore?"  she  repeated.  "Well,  ...  let 
him  be  admitted." 

He  had  already  called  upon  her  several  times,  always 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  business  matters,  and 
there  was  a  fair  degree  of  familiarity  between  them. 
Perdita  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  keenness  and  vi- 
rility of  his  mind  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste ;  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  she  was  disposed  to  liave  a 
liking  for  him.  As  he  entered  the  room  she  rose  to  re- 
ceive him,  with  a  smile  that  might  have  conferred  dis- 
tinction on  a  night-watchman.  Fillmore,  on  his  part, 
seemed  also  in  a  very  genial  frame  of  mind,  and  they 
began  to  chat  together  most  pleasantly. 

"  Now,  I  hope  you  have  not  come  about  any  busi- 
nes,"  said  the  Marquise,  after  they  had  touched  upon 
I^dy  Flanders  and  kindred  topics. 

"  You  are  not  in  a  business  humor  ?" 

"I  don't  like  business  to  be  my  rival." 

"  Do  3'ou  regard  as  a  rival  the  key  that  opens  the  door 
to  you  V 

"  Sir,  I  disapprove  of  keys  altogether.  If  my  door  is 
closed,  no  key  can  open  it ;  and  if  it  is  open  ..." 
She  made  a  gesture  with  her  hand. 

"  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,"  said  Fillmore  quietly, 
after  he  had  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  There  was 
something  in  his  tone  that  conveyed  more  than  any 
amount  of  conventional  thanks  and  compliments.  "As 
for  business,"  he  continued,  "you  have  already  put 
that  away  from  you  by  force  and  violence." 

Perdita  laughed.  "I  have  behaved  like  a  fool, 
haven't  I  ?" 

"  That  is  what  people  would  say." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"I  think  you  were  wise." 

"  Not  even  generous  ?" 

"  To  be  generous,  one  must  sacrifice  something." 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  true  you  have  sacrificed  your  curiosity." 

Perdita  laughed  again.  "  And  that  is  wise  rather  than 
generous,  you  think  ?  But  my  curiosity  might  come  to 
life  again  some  day.  By  the  way,  have  you  any  news  of 
Sir  Francis  ?" 

"People  say  of  him  that  'he  will  never  be  himself 
again.'  Perhaps  that  would  not  be  a  verj^  hard  saying 
for  the  best  of  us.  But  Bendibow  is  certainly  suffering. 
He  looks  old  and  haggard,  and  his  mind  seems  out  of 
poise.  He  is  living  at  his  Twickenham  place  :  I  have 
seen  him  only  twice.  'Tis  impossible  to  lift  him  out  of 
his  mood  :  you  cannot  fix  his  attention.  I  wished  to 
make  him  agree  to  the  appointment  of  some  capable 


man  to  take  charge  of  Ab^  bank,  but  he  would  listen  to 
nothing.  The  servants  sayi  he  is  constantly  muttering 
to  himself,  when  he  fancies  b^is  alone." 

"  Can  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  gostnad  because  Jiis  sou 
is  dead  ?"  interrupted  Perdita,  leaning  back  on  the  sola 
and  looking  at  Fillmore  with  eyes  half  closed. 

"He  was  verj'  fond  of  the  boy,"  replied  Fillmore, 
after  a  pause :  "  and  possibly  the  circumstances  may 
have  been  more  disturbing  than  is  generally  supposed. 
'Tis  said  that  he  manifests  some  peculiarities — "  he 
checked  himself. 

"  Go  on  I"  said  Perdita.  "  My  imagination  is  worse 
than  my  curiosity." 

"  He  disappears,  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  generally 
after  dark,  without  mentioning  where  he  is  going." 

"So  you  consider  me  wise  in  not  sending  for  the 
packet,  and  opening  it  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  ?" 

"  If  I  should,  some  time,  would  you  advise  me  ?" 

" I  would  rather  not." 

"By-the-way,  talking  of  the  packet,  how  are  our 
friends  the  Lancasters  getting  on  ?" 

"  Rather  brilliantly,  I  should  judge.  Mi's.  Lancaster, 
especially,  seems  to  accept  her  changed  circumstances 
very  cordially." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Perdita,  manifesting  in- 
terest.    " She  was  reluctant  enough  at  first." 

"  She  has  a  singular  character ;  not  easy  to  &thom. 
Mr.  Grantley  probably  understood  her  better  than  most 
people.  She  may  have  been  unwilling  that  her  huslmnd 
should  appear  to  be  dependent  on  her.  At  all  events, 
they  are  making  preparations  for  a  fashionable  appear- 
ance in  society :  Lancaster's  success  is  assured  already ; 
and  for  aught  I  know,  his  wife  may  have  it  in  her  to 
make  an  even  greater  success  than  he."       * 

"  What  are  they  doing  V" 

"  I  understand  they  have  rented  a  house  in  a  desirable 
quarter ;  some  additions  are  to  1>e  built  to  it,  and  altera- 
tions made  ;  and  then  it  will  be  furnished  as  taste  and 
Providence  may  permit.  Meanwhile,  as  of  course  you 
are  aware,  '  Iduna '  continues  to  sell  new  editions,  and 
all  the  omens  are  propitious." 

"What  do  you  think  of  'Iduna'?"  a.^ked  Perdita 
carelessly. 

"  It  is  strong — too  strong,  I  should  fancy,  for  a  bride- 
groom." 

"  More  knowledge  of  love  than  a  bachelor  had  a  right 
to  have — is  that  what  you  mean?"  inquired  Perdita, 
arching  her  brows. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  understanding  a  passion  too 
clearly  to  feel  it,"  Fillmore  answered.  "  You  may  take 
up  a  matter  either  intellectually  or  emotionally,  but  you 
will  seldom  be  equally  strong  in  both  directions.'* 

"  But  the  pleasure  of  emotion  is  only  in  feeling.  It  is 
blind.  Intellect  is  sight.  Sight  often  makes  senstition 
more  pleasurable." 

"  A  man  who  is  in  love,  madame,  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  to  enjoy  his  own  sensations ;  he  wishe.'* 
to  have  them  shared  by  the  lady  of  his  choice.  To  insure 
that  he  must,  at  least,  love  with  all  his  strength.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  there  is  little  evidence  to  show 
that  the  best  poets  of  love  have  also  been  the  best  loveR. 
They  filter  their  hearts  through  their  heads,  so  to  speak; 
they  imagine  more  than  they  can  personally  realize. 
There  is  Byron,  for  instance — " 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  in  Italy :  he  is  an  actor,  who  always 
plays  one  role — Byron  I  But  he  is  not  like  others.  A 
poet  of  love  .  .  .  if  he  is  not  a  good  lover,  it  may  be 
because  he  never  happens  to  meet  a  woman  lo^'able 
enough.     But  when  he  does  meet  her  ...   it  would 
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be  heaven  for  them  both  !"  The  Marquise  seldom  spoke 
with  so  much  fervor  and  earnestness. 

Fillmore  looked  at  her  intently,  and  his  ordinarily  un- 
impassioned  face  slowly  reddened.  He  pressed  one 
clenched  hand  strongly  into  the  palm  of  the  other. 

"I  have  one  argument,"  he  said,"  "to  prove  thtit 
poets  are  not  the  best  lovers." 

*'  Arguments  don't  always  convince  me.  What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  am  no  poet  myself. '' 

"  Is  that  your  argument  V  demanded  Perdita  after  a 
moment. 

"Yes." 

"  How  would  you  apply  it  ?'' 

Fillmore,  for  once,  hesitated.  A  great  deal  depended, 
for  him,  on  what  he  might  say  next.  Perdita  was  look- 
ing extremely  lovely,  yet  she  had  not  precisely  the  kind 
of  expression  that  he  would  have  wished  her  to  have  at 
this  moment.  But  the  man  had  made  up  his  mind, 
long  ago,  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  reflected 
that  the  mood  of  the  moment  would  not  make  much 
difierence  in  the  long  run.  Success  in  his  project  was 
either  possible,  or  it  was  not :  but  at  all  events,  a  tem- 
porary rebuff,  should  that  happen,  was  not  going  to  dis- 
courage him.  So  he  manned  himself,  and  said,  quietly 
and  firmly : 

"  Though  I  am  no  poet,  no  poet  could  love  you  more 
than  I  do." 

Perdita  was  perfectly  still  for  a  moment ;  not  a  nerve 
vibrated.  She  was  instantly  aware  that  she  would  on 
no  account  accept  Fillmore's  offer ;  but  it  had  been  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  she  wished  to  give  the  surprise 
an  opportunity  to  define  its  quality.  It  seemed  to  her 
not  altogether  disagreeable,  simply  as  a  betrayal  of 
Fillmore's  state  of  mind  toward  her.  She  was  pleased 
to  have  won  the  love  of  a  man  of  his  calibre ;  and  she 
had  the  good  sense,  or  discernment,  to  perceive  that  he 
loved  her  for  herself,  and  not  for  any  extrinsic  advan- 
tage that  the  possession  of  her  might  afford  him.  She 
also  saw  that  he  was  intensely  in  earnest.  A  less  self- 
confident  and  victorious  woman  might  have  felt  some 
consternation  at  the  prospect  of  conflict  which  the  situ- 
ation contained  :  but  Perdita,  on  the  contrary,  felt  only 
exhilaration. 

"When  we  first  met,"  she  said  at  length,  "you  re- 
marked that  I  would  make  a  good  lawyer.  You  under- 
stood me  better  then  than  you  seem  to  do  now." 

Fillmore  shook  his  head. 


"I  might  make  a  good  lawyer,"  Perdita  continued, 
"  but  I  should  make  a  very  bad  lawyer's  wife.'" 

"I  am  a  man,  as  well  as  a  lawyer,"  said  Fillmoi-e, 
bending  a  strong  look  upon  her. 

"And  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man,"  she  added 
with  a  gracious  smile.  "  In  fact,  sir,  if  you  were  less 
agreeable,  I  might  love  you ;  but  as  it  is,  I  like  you  and 
enjoy  your  society  much  too  well  for  that.  I  would 
rather  hate  you  than  love  you :  and  as  for  marrying  you 
— pardon  me  for  being  the  first  to  speak  the  word,  but 
widows  have  privileges — I  would  rather  love  you  and 
have  you  jilt  me !" 

There  was  a  certain  delicate  comi(?ality  in  Perdita's 
way  of  saying  this,  which,  though  it  implied  no  slight 
to  Fillmore,  was  more  disheartening  than  the  most  em- 
phatic and  serious  "  No  "  would  have  been. 

"  I  had  been  flattering  myself  witli  the  idea  that  you 
looked  upon  me  more  as  if  I  were  a  man  than  a  woman," 
she  continued.  "  Any  one  can  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty 
woman  ;  and  there  is  less  distinction  in  being  loved  by 
a  man  like  you,  than  in  having  you  treat  me  as  a  friend 
and  an  equal — if  you  would  do  that  1" 

"  You  are  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  been  a  woman 
for  me, "  replied  Fillmore,  with  passion.  "  The  love  both 
of  my  youth  and  of  my  manhood  is  yours.  I  will  do 
anything  to  win  you.     I  will  never  give  you  up. " 

"Oh,  I  can  easily  make  you  give  me  up,"  said  Per- 
dita with  a  sigh. 

"How?" 

"  By  letting  you  know  me  better." 

"You  do  not  know  me  1"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  shall  always  love  some  one  else  better  than  you." 

"  Who  ?"  demanded  he,  turning  pale. 

"Myself  I"  said  Perdita  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  can  be  my  wife,  nevertheless." 

"  That  I  never  will,"  she  said,  looking  him  in  the  face. 

He  rose  from  his  chair.  "  I  will  never  give  you  up," 
he  repeated.  "  I  will  go  now.  You  will  let  me  come 
again  ?" 

"  As  often  as  you  like  :  I  am  not  afVaid  of  you,"  was 
her  answer. 

Fillmore  bowed  and  turned  away.  She  had  had  the 
advantage  so  far.  But  he  loved  her  thrice  as  much 
as  be  had  done  before,  and  he  had  never  suffered  defeat 
in  anything  he  had  undertaken.  She  neither  loved  him 
nor  feared  him  ? — But  she  could  be  his  wife,  neverthe- 
less ;  and  he  would  do  an^-thing  to  win  her. 
[to  bk  continued.] 
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Beyond  the  river's  loi*dly  sweep, 
Made  radiant  by  the  moonlight's  sheen. 

O'er  banks  that  dip  to  meet  the  glow. 
The  silvery  willows  lightly  lean. 

From  out  their  inmost  tranquil  depths, 
Where  mystic  shadows  interweave, 

A  sound,  evoked  by  night's  deep  hush. 
Comes  winging  through  the  pensive  eve. 

Only  an  insect's  first  shrill  cry, 
Thus  late  from  Summer's  quiver  shot ; 

Yet,  hearing  which,  my  doubting  ears 
Would  fain  believe  they  heard  it  not. 


For  piercing  thus  the  heart  of  night. 

It  pierces  my  own  heart  as  well 
With.a.forebodiBg  keen  regret 

For  what  its  fltfUl  notes  foretell. 

Of  Beauty's  sure  and  swift  decay 

Through  with'iing  blights  of  speeding  ft^ost ; 
Till  all  her  freshest,  fairest  charms 

The  fairest  fteason  shall  have  lost. 

Oh,  Katydid  !  take  back  thy  song  ; 

Still  let  me  hug  the  sweet  deceit. 
That  Summer's  fullness  is  not  past, 

And  long  she  MI  wait  her  doom  to  meet. 

Alice  C.  Hai.i.. 


By  ALBIOH  ¥.  TOUM]^, 

Author  of  "  A  PooVs  Errand,"  ••  Pigs  and  Thifttles,"  *■  Bricks  Without  Straw,"  "John  Bax/'  Etc. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  MOMENTOUS  QUESTION. 

There  was  a  flush  on  the  face  of  Martin  Kortrlght 
as  he  advanced  quickly  across  the  spacious  library  and 
exchanged  greetings  with  the  grave,  easy-mannered  man 
beside  the  heaped-up  writing  table,  and  who  welcomed 
him  with  something  of  surprise.  After  shaking  hands 
with  his  visitor,  Hargrove  motioned  to  a  chair  that 
stood  opposite  to  his  own  and  scrutinized  the  young  man 
somewhat  more  critically  than  usual  as  he  sat  down. 
This  was  his  daughter's  suitor — her  first  suitor,  and, 
judging  from  her  words,  likely  to  be  the  last,  if  only  the 
impulse  of  her  heart  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  decision. 
He  could  not  blame  her.  Martin  Kortright,  at  eighteen, 
must  be  confessed  by  the  most  casual  observer  to  be  a 
very  proper  young  man.  In  his  person  the  father's  rug- 
gedness  had  been  softened  by  the  fullness  of  the  mother's 
outline.  The  keen,  blue  eyes  and  massive  brow  of 
Harrison  Kortright  were  happily  blended  in  his  counte- 
nance with  the  richer  complexion  and  rounder  oval  of 
Martha  Ermendorf.  His  lips  were  as  mobile  as  his 
father's,  but  had  something  of  the  fullness  and  color 
that  still  made  his  mother's  smile  so  sweet. 

Ever  since  his  first  visit  there,  Martin  Kortright  had 
made  Sturmhold  his  '*  other  home,"  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  call.it.  "Martin's  room  "  had  been  one  of  the 
permanently  appropriated  apartments  of  the  mansion. 
It  was  never  occupied  by  any  one  else,  and  was  always 
kept  ready  for  his  coming.  The  life  of  the  hillside 
mansion  had  become  in  him  inextricably  interwoven 
with  tliat  of  the  humbler  home  in  the  valley. 

To  Hilda  he  had  been  as  a  brother.  Neither  had  any 
other  intimate  associates  of  their  own  age.  Between 
them  there  had  never  been  the  least  restraint,  and  in  all 
these  years  no  serious  estrangement.  Mr.  Hargrove 
had  come  to  love  the  sturdy  boy  almost  as  a  son,  all 
the  more  easily  because  of  his  young  daughter's  evident 
fondness  for  her  playmate  and  protector.  Then,  too, 
the  boy  had  made  his  way  like  a  conqueror  into  the 
affections  of  the  whole  household.  Jason,  the  faithful 
butler,  had  long  known  him  only  as  "Marse  Martin." 
Hargrove  could  not  have  resisted,  if  he  would,  his  frank 
intrepidity. 

He  had  not  planned  that  Hilda  and  Martin  should 
love  each  other.  In  fact,  the  simple  .words  of  his  daugh- 
ter had  brought  to  him  that  feeling  of  jealous  surprise 
with  which  a  loving  parent  always  learns  that  the  life 
he  has  cherished  is  to  be  dissevered  from  his  own.  Yet, 
while  he  had  not  purposely  designed  to  promote  this  re- 
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suit,  he  had  more  than  once  contemplated  it  as  a  im>8- 
sible  contingency,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  that  it 
should  occur.  He  remembered  that  in  the  very  moment 
when  he  said  to  Harrison  Kortright,  "Let  them  be 
partners,"  it  occurred  to  liim  that  it  would  be  an  odd 
instance  of  our  American  conglomeration  of  races  and 
peoples  if  his  Hilda,  sprung  from  the  buccaneer,  the 
planter,  and  the  exile  of  sunny  Italy,  with  a  dash  of 
Quaker  steadfastness  in  her  veins,  should  mate  with  the 
child  of  the  Dutch  Yankee,  the  offspring  of  chill  New 
England  and  phlegmatic  Netherlands.  After  all,  he 
thought,  it  would  only  be  Yeoman  Hargrove  and  Yeoman 
Cartwright  striking  hands  across  the  centuries  in  the 
persons  of  their  children,  whose  English  lives  had  sub- 
jugated the  currents  of  foreign  blood  that  swelled  their 
veins.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  quietly  have  con- 
templated this  contingency.  He  was  not  without  pride 
of  birth.  The  father  and  the  father's  father,  whose 
portraits  looked  down  from  his  library  walls,  were  not 
men  to  beget  offspring  who  could  be  otherwise  than 
proud  of  their  name  and  achievements.  There  was  not, 
it  is  true,  the  warmth  of  attachment  between  him  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Hargrove  stock  that  one  is 
accustomed  to  find  among  kindred  in  the  South.  In- 
deed, he  hardly  seemed  to  have  any  kindred  in  the 
sense  of  near  relations.  The  owner  of  the  "Quarter," 
in  the  old  days,  had  been  the  Hargrove  of  that  region. 
His  kinsmen  had  lacked  the  inherent  force  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  rise  above  the  rank  in  which  they 
had  been  born.  As  the  family  grew  rich  and  strong 
they  gathered  around  and  shared  its  prosperity.  They 
were  rather  privileged  henchmen  than  kindred  and 
equals.  So,  too,  the  family  alliances  had  not  generally 
been  with  the  very  best  of  the  vicinity.  The  taint  of 
yeoman  origin,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  rough  manners 
of  the  early  owners  of  the  Quarter,  had  prevented  that. 
His  father's  Northern  marriage  had  been  seriously  re- 
sented by  the  connection  when  they  found  that  it  wa.** 
not  sufficiently  lucrative  to  restore  the  lavishness  of  the 
old  regime.  They  had  looked  very  coldly  on  the  young 
widow  who  came  to  face  the  prospect  of  penury  on  the 
encumbered  plantation,  and  never  quite  forgave  her  for 
capturing  the  heart  of  Colonel  Eighmie  and,  through 
his  aid,  avoiding  the  fate  that  apparently  awaited 
her.  It  is  very  hard  for  people  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  forgiven.  So  when  he  himself  returned  with  his  feir 
foreign  bride  he  found  the  consanguineous  Hargroves 
green  with  envy  at  the  good  fortune  that  had  fallen  to 
his  lot.     They  had,  too,  the  distrust  peculiar  to  that  re- 
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gion,  of  those  coming  fh>m  abroad  or  whose  habits  of 
life  and  methods  of  thought  are  not  formed  on  their 
own  peculiar  models.  When,  therefore,  he  espoused 
his  brother's  cause  against  a  public  sentiment,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  intense  and  bitter,  they 
were  but  too  glad  to  disown  any  responsibiUty  for  his 
conduct  and  to  withdraw  from  him  not  only  their  ap- 
proval but  also  their  society.  Absorbed  in  each  other 
and  the  gay  life  they  met  at  the  Northern  resorts  which 
they  visited,  Mcrwyn  and  his  Rietta  had  cared  little  for 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who,  though  rela- 
tives by  blood,  had  been  only  strangers  in  fi^t.  His 
devotion  to  his  wife,  whose  foreign  birth  and  education 
separated  her  somewhat  from  society,  tended  even  more 
to  secure  their  complete  isolation.  Till  her  death  he 
had  wished  for  nothing  more  than  her  presence.  To 
please  him  was  the  aim  of  her  existence ;  to  be  with 
her  the  height  of  his  desire.  Their  very  fitness  to 
adorn  society  had,  in  a  sense,  shut  them  out  from  it  by 
making  each  suflScient  for  the  other's  pleasure.  The 
presence  of  others  was  a  restraint  to  them — an  intrusion 
into  that  paradise  which  they  held  sacred  to  each  other. 

When  his  wife  died  there  was  nothing  living  that  he 
loved.  Even  the  child  she  left  seemed  a  stranger  to  him 
until  years  had  passed  and  her  pretty  ways  began  to  re- 
call her  whom  he  still  mourned.  Added  to  these  circum- 
stances was  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  brother's 
will.  It  was  neither  light  nor  congenial.  Remembering 
the  aversion  with  which  the  public  mind  had  regarded 
his  intercession  in  that  brother's  behalf,  he  naturally 
expected  a  similar  sentiment  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  his  dying  wish.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  seemed 
insuperable.  He  would  have  shirked  his  duty  could  he 
have  done  so  with  honor.  But  honor  was  his  king,  and 
his  love  for  the  dead  brother  was  intense.  He  had 
brought  from  Mallowbanks  the  books  of  the  student  re- 
cluse, which  he  had  been  especially  requested  to  keep 
for  himself.  The  shelves  of  his  library  groaned  under 
them.  Through  them  he  still  communed  with  the 
gentle  spirit  who  had  loved  them.  His  own  estate 
would  not  at  that  time  have  sufficed  to  discharge  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  But,  while  he  waited  in  sor- 
rowful seclusion,  it  had  grown  many  fold  greater,  and 
he  looked  upon  this  unexpected  enrichment  as  a  token 
that  he  must  perform  to  the  letter  the  strange  trust 
confided  to  his  hands. 

By  all  these  things  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
usual  circle  of  association,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
looked  with  more  equanimity  than  he  otherwise  would 
on  the  possibility  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
one  not  her  equal  in  birth  or  station,  and  separated  by 
the  whole  width  of  the  world's  life  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  which  she  was  the  natural  heir.  So,  when 
the  children  played  together  as  boy  and  girl,  and  he 
thought  that  they  might  some  time  be  partners  indeed 
in  the  game  of  life,  he  said  to  himself,  ''Well,  why 
not  ?"  and  then  half  thoughtlessly  brought  them  nearer 
and  nearer  by  the  strong  bonds  of  his  own  unconcealed 
affi^ction. 

Merwyn  Hargrove  could  not  be  termed  superstitious, 
but  there  was  something  about  his  relations  to  Martin 
Kortright  and  his  father  that  seemed  to  him  to  partake 
of  the  mysterious  to  a  degree  that  unquestionably  influ- 
enced his  conduct  not  a  little.  At  the  time  of  their  first 
unfortunate  meeting  he  had  decided  to  proceed  at  once 
to  execute  his  brother's  wish.  He  was  not  ignorant 
either  of  the  danger  to  himself  or  peril  to  his  estate 
which  such  a  course  would  entail.  Living,  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  result.  Should  he  die,  he  felt  that  in  serving 
the  interests  of  his  brother's  children  he  might  destroy 


the  inheritance  of  his  daughter.  After  much  study  he 
had  determined  to  adopt  the  very  course  that  his  brother 
had  pursued,  except  that  in  his  case,  he  would,  while  yet 
living,  select  a  trustee,  who  should  hold  a  certain  fund 
for  his  daughter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  law  could  in 
no  event  divert  it  from  the  purpose  designed.  Casting 
about  for  one  on  whom  he  could  safely  devolve  so  deli- 
cate a  trust,  he  could  fix  upon  no  one  except  Jared 
Clarkson.  He  had  never  met  with  him  personally,  but 
from  all  that  he  had  heard  of  him  in  the  region  where 
his  name  was  a  household  word,  he  felt  that  he  could 
rely  upon  both  his  judgment  and  integrity.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  most  cautious  financier  in  the  land  had 
not  feared  to  intrust  him  with  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  without  even  so  much  as  a  written  receipt  for 
it  to  bear  witness  of  a  transaction  then  almost  imprece- 
dented  in  amount  between  private  parties.  He  seemed 
to  have  inherited  the  same  rugged  faithfulness  to  his 
plighted  word  or  implied  promise  that  Hargrove  recog- 
nized as  an  element  of  his  own  nature.  The  very  feet 
that  he  lived  up  to  his  convictions  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  rights  of  the  Negro,  without  regard  for 
the  clamor  and, vituperation  of  others  and  in  defiance 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  regarded  any  step  toward 
the  social  equality  of  the  races  with  peculiar  horror  and 
animosity  tended,  no  doubt,  very  strongly  to  strengthen 
the  conviction  of  his  especial  fitness  for  this  trust.  At 
that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  Hargrove  had  no  sympathy 
with  Clarkson's  convictions  upon  this  subject,  but  only 
by  accident  had  found  himself  charged  with  a  duty  that 
seemed  in  harmony  therewith.  Negro  slavery  as  an  in- 
stitution seemed  to  him  less  dangerous  than  negro 
liberty.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  any 
point  of  view.  He  was  only  a  simple  instrument  of  an- 
other's will.  He  could  not  but  recognize  the  fiact,  how- 
ever, that  faithfulness  to  conviction  was  but  another 
name  for  duty,  and  that  one  who  did  not  shrink  from 
obloquy  in  the  advocacy  of  political  principle  was  most 
likely  to  perform  a  private  trust.  Knowing  that  Kort- 
right was  familiar  with  his  character  and  history,  it  had 
been  the  purpose  of  his  Christmas  visit  to  F&radise  Bay 
to  make  more  specific  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Kortright's  sturdy  independence,  thorough  integrity 
and  the  boldness  and  practicality  of  his  scheme  to 
render  tributary  to  his  will  the  unused  water&ll  in 
which  both  had  an  interest,  had  turned  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  it  flashed  upon  him  like  an  inspiration 
that  here,  in  his  very  presence,  was  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  been  seeking — a  man  whom  no  difficulty  could 
daunt  from  a  task  once  undertaken,  and  whom  no  temp- 
tation could  swerve  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  plan  Kortright  had  conceived  was  a  bold  one.  At 
some  period  in  the  remote  past  the  brawling  mountain 
torrent,  on  its  northward  way  to  the  Mohawk,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  level  valley  where  the  hills  retreating  on 
either  side  left  wide  stretches  of  fertile  bottom  lands, 
had  met  across  its  pathway  a  rugged  chain  of  granite- 
founded  hills.  Through  these  it  had  wound  in  a  narrow, 
tortuous  passage,  till  at  length  it  burst  through  a  last 
stubborn  ledge  and  tumbled  foaming  and  raging  to  the 
plain  beneath,  thence  to  pursue  its  way  unheeded  to  the 
wider  channel  which  it  sought.  It  was  traditionary 
lore  among  the  Indians  that  the  level  region  to  the 
southwestward  had  once  been  a  lake  of  several  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  before  the  Great  Spirit  had  cleft  a  pas- 
sage for  the  pent-up  waters  through  the  hills.  The  fall 
had  been  utilized  to  turn  a  grist-mill  almost  ever  since 
the  white  man's  occupancy.  There  was  a  tradition  that 
the  stones  first  used  in  it  had  been  brought  from  Massa- 
chusetts slung  across  a  horse,  supported  by  a  pack- 
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Haddl^  specially  devised  by  the  enterprising  pioneer 
miller  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  an  almost  incredible 
tale,  but  when  one  has  looked  upon  one  of  the  veritable 
stones  themselves,  or  what  the  *'  picker"  has  left  thereof, 
as  vouched  for  by  tradition  among  those  whose  feet  have 
trodden  upon  it  year  by  year,  since  its  grinding  days 
were  over,  and  has  noticed  what  a  tiny  thing  it  was  be- 
side the  great  burr-stones  that  crush  our  modem  har- 
vest, he  begins  to  grow  more  credulous.  And  when  he 
looks  upon  a  letter  in  which  this  sturdy  pioneer  recounts 
his  experience  with  the  twain  millstones  and  the  gray 
horse,  whose  strength  he  had  wrongfully  misdoubted 
at  the  first,  as  they  picked  their  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  Berkshire  hills,  to  the  little  settlement 
whose  need  he  aspired  to  supply,  doubt  vanishes. 
Without  such  "sensible  and  true  avouch"  the  writer 
hereof  had  never  credited  the  story  which  he  tells. 

This  mill,  together  with  the  lands  above,  had  come 
into  Hargrove's  liands  in  the  manner  before  described. 
Kort right's  plan  was  to  rebuild  the  barrier  and  re- 
create the  lake.  The  task  was  not  one  that  would  be 
called  stupendous  at  this  day,  but  it  was  bold  enough 
to  make  most  men  of  that  time  hesitate.  As  to  its 
results,  when  once  accomplished,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  supply  of  water  and  the  resulting  power 
would  be  practically  unlimited.  That  this  man  of  ma- 
ture years  should  have  had  the  self-control  to  nourish 
this  idea  in  secret,  with  hardly  the  remotest  prospect  of 
its  final  accomplishment,  marked  him,  to  Hargrove's 
mind,  as  in  some  sort  extraordinary.  To  Kortright 
himself  the  wonder  always  was  that  he  revealed  his 
secret  at  all.  Only  the  enfeeblement  of  disease  could, 
he  mournfully  asserted,  have  so  weakened  his  resolu- 
tion as  to  have  induced  him  to  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment or  condescend  to  ask  for  aid. 

The  result  of  the  confidence  he  had  been  led  thus 
strangely  to  bestow  upon  Squire  Kortright  had  inclined 
Hargrove  still  more  to  the  son.  It  was  not  the  Other's 
success,  but  the  power  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  an  un- 
dertaking, and  one  so  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
training  which  his  life  had  given,  that  had  year  by  year 
increased  his  respect  for  the  self-centred  man  whom 
neither  pain  nor  difficulty  could  daunt.  Neither  Martin 
nor  Hilda  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  strange  relation 
they  were  to  sustain  to  each  other  and  toward  the 
prosperous  enterprise  that  had  transformed  Skendoah 
from  the  sleepiest  of  hamlets  into  one  of  the  world's 
most  bustling  hives.  The  blandishments  of  fortune  had 
not  changed  Harrison  Kortright.  His  nervous,  firm- 
shut  lips  were  like  a  barrier  of  iron  set  to  guard  the 
gateway  of  his  thought.  All  knew  that  he  had  pros- 
pered marvelously.  None  knew  the  secret  that  under- 
lay his  prosperity. 

The  crisis  in  his  afiairs  which  Merwyn  Hargrove  had 
long  expected,  had  at  length  arisen.  The  collateral  heirs 
of  George  Eighmie  had  delayed  action  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  of  grave  doubt  as  to  an  ultimately 
favorable  result  to  themselves,  and,  secondly,  because 
they  were  advised  that,  as  the  word  ''heirs  "  was  not 
in  the  will,  the  property  would  revert  to  them  in  case 
of  the  death  of  Hargrove  before  converting  or  con- 
suming the  estate.  As  his  fortune,  outside  of  what  he 
had  inherited  from  his  testator,  was  ample  to  satisfy  all 
claims  against  him  for  rents  and  profits,  should  he  be 
adjudged  to  have  held  the  estate  wrongfully,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  wiser  course  was  to  allow  matters  to  re- 
main pretty  much  in  statu  quo  until  he  should  make 
some  further  attempt  to  carry  out  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  secret  understanding  with  George  Eighmie.  By 
some  means  or  other  the  impression  had  gotten  abroad 


that  this  was  about  to  be  done.  The  collateral  heirs 
were  moving.  The  case  of  "Sherwood  Eighmie  etoLvn. 
Merwyn  Hargrove,  as  executor,  and  Merwyn  Hargrove 
individually, "  had  been  instituted  and  was  being  pressed. 
Matthew  Bartlemy  did  not  fear  the  action  against  his 
client  as  executor,  but  the  designation  served  to  give 
the  plaintiff  a  place  in  court  and  to  justify  a  continu- 
ance fVom  term  to  term  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  per- 
sonal service  of  process.  His  opponents  were  right. 
The  time  had  come  when  Merwyn  Hargrove  had  at 
length  decided  to  perform  the  trust  his  brother  had  laid 
upon  him  without  further  delay.  The  son  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  her  dower  had  come  to  ask  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  Had  the  trust  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  &ther  only  prefigured  the  greater  confidence 
he  must  now  extend  to  the  son?  His  whole  household 
had  long  regarded  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  daugh- 
ter's love,  as  he  had  already  become  her  partner  in  the 
fitther's  confidence — all  save  Lida,  who,  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  jealous  nature,  had  long  regarded  him  with 
an  aversion  that  had  finally  extended  to  his  parents. 
Since  Hilda  had  been  at  the  seminary,  too,  her  distrust 
of  Hargrove  had  returned,  and  she  had  more  than  once 
absented  herself  from  his  house  for  considerable  periods 
of  time.  On  such  occasions,  Jared  Clarkson,  whose  faith 
in  Hargrove's  sincerity  had  become  almost  as  strong  as 
his  pride  in  his  own  honesty,  had  generally  managed  to 
inform  him  of  her  whereabouts  in  order  to  obviate  any 
apprehension  as  to  her  safety.  He  did  this  all  the  more 
easily  because  of  his  connection  with  those  organized 
enemies  of  slavery — or  more  properly,  perhaps,  friends 
of  freedom — whose  joint  effbrts  to  promote  the  escape  of 
fugitives  from  slavery  constituted  what  was  quaintly 
known  as  the  "  Underground  lUllroad,"  an  institution 
the  importance  of  which,  as  an  element  in  the  great 
movement  of  the  time,  has  perhaps  been  somewhat 
magnified  by  the  many  startling  incidents  connected 
with  its  operation. 

Martin  Kortright  had  come  to  the  verge  of  manhood, 
never  doubting  his  father's  kindness  or  his  mother's 
love.  He  had  seen  himself  transferred  to  college  after 
Ms  course  at  Rockboro'  Academy  ;  had  rejoiced  at  his 
mother's  pride  in  his  progress  and  success,  but  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  any  plans  that  might  have  been 
made  as  to  his  future  life.  His  father  was  one  of  those 
men  who  cannot  yield  their  confidence  to  any  one  ex- 
cept under  an  irresistible  compulsion.  No  hint  of  his 
purposes,  as  to  himself,  had  ever  reached  the  son's  ear. 
With  the  natural  instinct  of  the  American  youth  for 
self-direction,  the^  efore,  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  a 
path  in  life  and  a  part  in  the  world's  great  conffict 
that  accorded  strictly  with  the  influences  and  ideas 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Neither  the  quiet  life 
of  Sturmhold  nor  the  bustle  of  Skendoah's  restless 
wheels  and  hammers  altogether  suited  him.  He  did 
not  realize  the  suffering  of  which  the  former  was  the 
mellow  fruitage,  or' the  deeper  life  that  underlay  the 
latter.  The  world's  thoughts  had  entered  into  his 
heart  and  it  throbbed  with  a  wild  desire  to  do  some 
great  thing  for  humanity — for  liberty — for  the  right 
His  love  for  Hilda,  instead  of  being  a  check,  was  only  a 
spur  to  this  desire.  He  loved  her  so  well  that  he  was 
even  willing  to  die  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  her.  Every- 
thing was  to  him  an  impulse  toward  the  heroic.  His 
father's  stoicism ;  his  mother's  half-secret  bursts  of 
effusive  love ;  Hilda's  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
presage  of  greatness  that  he  felt  within ;  aven  the 
quiet  and  apparently  insignificant  life  of  Mr.  Hargrove 
— all  were  to  him  unresting  impulses  to  do.  The  spirit 
of  the  unfailing  succession  of  inborn  knights-errant  was 
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upon  hun  and  would  not  let  him  rest  content  with  what 
others  had  done.  Rose-leaves  were  not  soft  enough  for 
his  limbs  to  rest  upon.  Only  laurels,  plucked  by  his 
own  hand  on  the  rugged  heights  where  only  fiune  and 
valor  may  come,  could  satisfy  his  souL 

So,  as  he  sat  opposite  the  grave,  quiet  man,  in 
whose  beard  the  threads  of  silver  were  showing  more 
and  more  with  each  recurrent  year,  his  thought  was 
busy  with  the  future — his  future^ — the  world's  future— 
when  he  should  help  to  shape  its  destiny.  His  flushed 
face,  swelling  nostril  and  lips,  close  shut  yet  tremulous, 
told  of  an  unusual  excitement.  The  father  noted  his 
excitement,  and  not  doubting  as  to  its  cause,  was  well 
pleased  to  see  this  boy-suitor  for  his  daughter's  love  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  he  had  come  to 
ask.  He  had  half-feared  that  the  love  that  Martin  had 
professed  was  rather  a  matter  of  course — a  something 
born  of  propinquity  and  the  habit  of  years  rather  than 
the  absorbing  and  self-forgetful  passion  that  sways  and 
dominates  a  life  once  for  all.    Now  there  could  be  no 


further  doubt.  The  face  of  the  young  man  plead  for 
him  with  the  fitther's  heart,  and  before  his  Ups  were 
opened  his  cause  was  won.  Very  kind  was  his  tone, 
and  his  countenance  invited  the  utmost  confidence  as  he 
asked: 

^'Well,  Martin,  what  is  it  that  brings  you  back  fh)ni 
college  so  unexpectedly  ?" 

He  knew,  of  course,  but  it  would  not  do  to  betray  his 
knowledge.  He  wondered  in  what  words  the  young  man 
would  clothe  the  announcement  that  had  been  so  simply 
made  by  the  daughter,  who  had  never  learned  to  doubt 
either  her  other's  love  or  his  wisdom.  There  would  be  a 
turbulent  storm  of  words,  he  did  not  doubt,  when  love 
broke  through  that  painful  restraint  which  the  young 
man  had  put  upon  himself.  For  this  he  was  prepared, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  words  that  accompanied 
the  look  of  pain  and  entreaty  which  overspread  Martin's 
&ce  as  he  said,  in  tones  that  quivered  with  sorrow  and 
apprehension : 

'*  Mr.  Hargrove,  do  you  believe  slavery  is  right  ?" 
[to  be  oontinubd.] 
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There  is  one  section  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
recent  Kepublican  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York  so  singular  in  its  character  as  at  least  to  challenge 
attention,  if  not  to  awaken  wonder.  A  party  platform 
is  a  very  strictly  guarded  domain.  Rarely,  indeed,  does 
an  idea  find  entrance  there  which  has  not  already  been 
canvassed,  until  the  great  body  of  intelligent  thinkers 
have  decided  upon  its  merits  and  taken  sides  for  or 
against  its  adoption  or  continuance  as  an  element  of 
public  policy.  Platitudes  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
platform-maker,  not  because  he  is  devoid  of  new  ideas, 
but  because  it  is  his  purpose,  in  that  capacity,  not  to 
formulate  new  doctrines,  but  to  declare  such  as  pre- 
vious discussion  shall  have  shown  to  be  entertained  by 
the  great  bulk  of  the  party  which  is  expected  to  support 
it.  A  platform  not  only  is,  but  in  the  main  should  always 
be,  a  statement  of  doctrines  about  which  men  have  long 
agreed  to  disagree.  It  is  a  recapitula  tion  of  the  difler- 
ences  which  exist  between  those  great  natural  classes 
into  which  a  self-governing  community  must  always  be 
divided.  New  issues,  of  course,  arise  ftrom  time  to  time 
— questions  of  policy  based  upon  recent  events,  or  the 
action  of  representatives  of  the  respective  parties,  in  re- 
gard to  which  declarations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
must  be  formulated.  Ideas  which  had  been  afioat  upon 
the  sea  of  political  thought  until  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  them  may  be  safely  guessed  at, 
are,  of  course,  seized  upon  by  the  experienced  politician 
and  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  party's  bid  for 
popular  favor.  It  is  in  seizing  these  questions  at  the 
right  moment,  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  inherent 
Htrength  and  value,  and  staking  the  failure  or  success  of 
his  party  upon  their  support,  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
politician  is  most  strikingly  apparent. 

What  is  new  is  always  bad  in  such  an  instrument, 
unless  it  have  the  rare  merit  of  appealing  to  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  which,  when 
stirred  to  action,  is  certain  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  party  having  the  temerity  to  put  it  forth.  Once 
in  a  score  of  years,  perhaps,  we  have  an  instance  in 


which  such  a  venture  has  proved  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  party  making  it.  Every  now  and  then  we 
find  a  similar  artifice  attempted  by  the  unskillful  or  un- 
wary, and  resulting  in  defeat  and  confusion,  or  remain- 
ing unnoted  and  imconsidered  through  the  heated 
struggles  that  are  waged  between  the  opposing  forces 
upon  other  grounds.  A  party  platform  is  like  a  church 
catechism,  not  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  as  regards 
any  of  its  distinctive  elements,  except  with  the  most 
profound  deliberation.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
party  making  the  appeal  for  popular  support  is  already 
apparently  in  the  majority.  As  a  rule,  people  will  vote 
to-morrow  as  they  voted  yesterday.  What  a  majority 
of  the  people  approved  last  year  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  approve  this  year.  To  hold  what 
it  has  is  the  great  object  of  every  dominant  party. 
•What  a  man  has  once  asserted  by  his  vote  to  be  his 
political  opinion  he  is  more  than  likely  to  adhere 
to  thereafter.  No  man  likes  to  confess  himself  in 
the  wrong,  or  even  to  admit  that  he  has  been  found  in 
bad  company.  The  very  vis  inertia  of  human  nature — 
the  disinclination  to  examine  again  the  logical  founda- 
tion of  political  theorems  we  have  once  uttered,  is  a 
force  that  no  party  which  is  in  the  ascendant  can  afford 
to  despise.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that  new  ideas  al- 
most invariably  come  from  the  minority.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  the  province  of  political  dissenters  to  nour- 
ish political  discovery  and  to  formulate  new  methods  to 
meet  the  varying  contingencies  of  government.  Such  a 
minority  may  spring  up  within  a  party  ;  may  constitute 
a  faction,  and  by  its  eagerness,  sincerity  and  determina- 
tion may,  and  often  does,  compel  a  majority  to  accede 
to  its  views,  to  take  a  step  forward,  to  add  a  new  plank 
to  the  party  platform.  This  is  the  natural  evolution  of 
reform.  It  is  the  chrysalid  out  of  which  finally  bursts 
the  Ailly-developed  political  thought. 

That  the  Republicans  of  New  York  should  make  a 
declaration  more  or  less  explicit  upon  the  question  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  was  just  as  much  to  be  expected 
as  that  they  should  meet  in  convention  to  nominate 
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candidates.  That  they  should  make  some  sort  of  ut- 
terance in  regard  to  free  canals,  or  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  touching  corporate  monopolies  in  their 
platform,  was  just  as  natural  as  that  they  should  glorify 
the  past  of  the  Republican  party,  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  its  present,  and  indulge  in  prophetic  glo- 
rification of  its  future.  These  questions  have  already 
assumed  definite  form  and  shape  in  the  public  mind.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  voters  of  the  party  have  al- 
ready proclaimed  themselves,  with  more  or  less  positive- 
ness,  in  regard  to  both  these  questions.  The  public  press 
has  teemed  with  discussions  concerning  them.  Public 
opinion  may  be  said,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  crys- 
tallized in  regard  to  them. 

No  such  reason  can  be  assigned,  however,  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^^  Resolved,  That  stringent  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  secni-e  the  purity  and  honesty  of  pnmary  elections,  and 
that  all  possible  safeguards  should  be  thrown  about  these 
sources  of  the  political  action  of  the  people." 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Whence  did  it  come  ?  Who 
stood  sponsor  for  this  new  article  of  political  faith  ?  Is 
it  a  significant  figure  in  the  problem  submitted  to  the 
people  for  solution  tjiis  year  ?  Is  it  a  grappling-hook 
thrown  out  from  a  balloon  to  catch  some  substantial 
thing  that  shall  mean  safety  ?  Is  it  a  mere  feeler  of 
the  public  pulse,  or  a  pledge  intended  to  be  carried  into 
eflfect? 

These  are  questions  well  worthy  of  the  consideration, 
not  only  of  the  voter  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  of 
every  citizen  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  it  be  a 
sincere  declaration  of  an  established  purpose,  it  is  a 
promise  of  infinite  good.  K  it  is  a  mere  feeler  thrown 
out  to  test  the  public  conscience,  it  is  still  significant  as 
showing  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Empire 
State  and  the  efifect  of  that  sentiment  upon  those  who 
control  and  fonnulate  the  utterances  of  a  great  party. 
It  is  a  singularly  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  one  of 
those  doctrines  which  are  ordinarily  declared  to  be  out- 
side the  range  of  party  politics,  until,  by  wide-spread 
adoption  by  the  people,  they  force  themselves  within 
the  verge  of  party  action.  Carefully  analyzed,  it  will  be 
foimd  to  contain  the  following  propositions,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  unavoidable  implication  : 

First :  Some  change  of  party  organization  is  impera- 
tively demanded. 

Second  :  The  rights  of  individual  members  of  all  par-^ 
ties  need  to  be  secured  and  protected. 

Third :  These  rights  should  be  secured  and  protected 
hy  legislatian. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  propositions  will,  no 
doubt,  be  conceded  by  every  honest  observer  of  our  po- 
litical history.  There  are  few  if  any  who  do  not  believe 
that  government  by  parties,  as  at  present  exemplified  in 
our  Republic,  is  subject  to  serious  drawbacks  and  imper- 
fections. So  strong  is  this  conviction  that  there  are  not 
wanting  among  us  earnest  and  honest  political  thinkers 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  only  method  of 
political  salvation  is  the  destruction  of  party  machinery 
and  a  return  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  individ- 
ual preference  of  the  voter.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
remark  among  all  classes  of  intelligent  citizens  that  the 
days  of  party  domination  are  at  an  end.  With  quaint 
simplicity,  we  are  told  by  political  philosophers  of  various 
grade  that  the  people  will  no  longer  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  individuals  or  the  control  of  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions. This  sentiment  has  found  popular  expression 
in  two  grotesque  terms,  which,  from  being  a  few  months 
ago  the  veriest  slang,  have  now  become  the  accepted  ab- 
breviated forms  of  expressing  an  almost  universal  dis- 


content—*' Boss  "  and  "Bossism."  All  that  these 
terms  c*an  be  said  to  mean  in  the  mouths  of  most  of 
those  who  use  them  is  simply  that  sometliing  is  wrong 
with  the  system  of  party  organization,  or  the  plan  of 
government  by  parties,  which  now  prevails.  Within  the 
past  twelvemonth  there  has  been  more  than  one  no- 
table attempt  to  devise  a  substitute  for  this  system. 
Individuals  and  factions,  who  saw  in  this  wide-spread 
discontent  with  the  present  the  possible  opportunity  for 
advantage  to  themselves,  have  not  been  slow  to  seize 
upon  it  as  a  means  for  acquiring  political  power.  It  has 
become  the  battle  cry  of  a  great  political  revolt,  signi- 
fying much  or  little,  this  or  that,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  occasion.  Parties  have  been  orga- 
nized to  destroy  party.  Machines  have  been  devised  to 
break  machines.  Caucus  candidates  have  advertised 
for  support  as  the  enemies  of  the  caucus.  Candidates 
put  forward  by  self-constituted  cliques  have  named 
themselves  the  enemies  of  '* rings."  Voluntary  organi- 
zations, somewhat  in  the  nature  of  committees  of  public 
safety,  have  volunteered  to  aid  the  voters  of  particular 
localities  by  indorsing  or  denouncing  candidates  for 
public  office  who  have  already  received  nominations  at 
the  hands  of  parties.  Everywhere  the  indications  of 
revolt  against  the  present  party  system  are  unmis- 
takable, and  that  revolt  is  most  frequent  and  intense 
where  intelligence  and  patriotism  are  most  general.  In 
other  words,  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  intellect, 
conscience  and  patriotism  of  the  country  has  already 
declared  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  party 
organization  which  at  present  obtains  in  the  Republic. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  parties.  Few  men  would  have  the  temerity 
to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  individual 
members  of  all  parties  are  secured  by  the  present  sy.s- 
tem.  There  could,  perhaps,  be  no  better  demonstration 
of  this  fact  than  the  existence  and  methods  of  what 
are  known  as  Republican  Associations  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  These  voluntary  associations,  even  taking 
them  at  their  best  aspect,  admit  to  the  party  and 
expel  from  its  privileges,  without  regard  to  the  right 
of  the  individual  or  the  will  of  the  actual  voters  of 
the  district  or  ward  in  which  they  are  located.  They 
constitute  a  close  corporation,  admission  to  which 
depends  either  upon  the  will  of  some  clique  or  faction 
or  the  voice  of  a  majority  which,  however  honest  it  may 
be,  has  by  no  means  been  authorized  to  act  for  the  indi- 
viduals constituting  the  party  within  its  assumed  juris- 
diction. The  coi  ruption  of  the  party  primary  is  of  8uch 
notoriety  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  universal 
jest.  The  exercise  of  undue  influence,  even  the  buying 
of  votes  at  primary  elections,  is  a  thing  so  common  as 
to  be  hardly  thought  worthy  of  concealment.  Even 
when  the  initial  stage  of  voting  has  been  conducted 
with  reasonable  fairness  the  result  of  the  primary  is  not 
seldom  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  The  counting  of  the 
votes,  the  announcement  of  the  result  and  the  granting 
of  credentials,  are  all  separate  steps  in  which  fraud  isa^ 
frequently  traceable  as  in  the  utterance  of  a  forged  bill 
of  exchange.  These  things  are  unquestionably  true  and 
generally  accepted  as  true  with  regard  to  all  parties  in 
diff*erent  localities.  There  are,  no  doubt,  very  many 
instances  throughout  the  country  where  no  such  fraud- 
ulent practices  have  ever  prevailed.  There  are  unques- 
tionably townships,  perhaps  counties,  in  which  no  undue 
influence  has  ever  been  exerted  in  the  control  of  the 
primaries  ;  where  no  vote  has  been  bought  and  no  felse 
return  been  made  in  the  interest  of  any  faction  or  can- 
didate. Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  nearly  every 
thinking  man  in  everj*  party  honestly  believes  such 
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instances  to  be  exceptional,  if  not  rare.  So  far  as  these 
two  elements  of  this  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  New 
York  Republicans  are  concerned,  there  is  very  little 
room  for  serious  difference  of  opinion.  The  universal 
conscience  of  the  land  will  indorse  them  fully. 

It  is  the  third  element  which  is  of  a  peculiar  if  not 
entirely  novel  character,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
widest  difference  of  opinion  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail.  Can  the  evils  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  be  cured  by  legislation  V  The  question  is  not 
altogether  new  in  political  speculation.  In  one  sense, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  already  been  incorporated  in  the 
laws  of  some  other  States.  Yet  this  regulation  of  the 
primary  statute,  which  has  been  attempted  elsewhere, 
is,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  weak  and  ineffectual  in 
comparison  with  that  promised  in  the  broad  and  lucid 
terms  of  this  resolution.  It  has  certainly  not  been  a 
subject  of  general  discussion  of  late  either  in  the  public 
press  or  among  the  people.  The  most  zealous  oppo- 
nents of  the  party  system  of  government,  the  most 
earnest  and  emphatic  opponents  of  '^  Bossism  '*''  have 
not  formulated  any  statutory  remedy  for  these  evils  or 
established  in  the  public  mind  any  definite  plan  by 
which  the  defects  of  the  present  system  might  be  obvi- 
ated or  seriously  checked  by  legislative  action.  Before 
answering  the  inquiry,  whether  these  evils  are  curable 
by  legislation  without  impauing  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  parties  in  a  republic,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
with  some  care  the  growth  and  character  of  this  system 
,  and  determine  first  whether  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  retained  at  all. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  government 
democracy  had  never  been  tested  on  any  very  extensive 
scale.  The  walls  of  a  single  city,  or  the  boundaries  of 
a  district,  which  a  day's  journey  even  then  might  span, 
limited  the  only  examples  of  the  democratic  experiment 
which  the  world  had  ever  known.  Even  these  were  what 
the  average  American  voter  would  at  once  declare  to  be 
of  a  debased  and  modified  type.  Self-government  as 
the  right  of  the  individual — the  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  power  of  every  citizen  in  deteimining  and  direct- 
ing the  policy  and  conduct  of  government — had  been 
established  only  in  theory.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
the  founders  of  our  Republic  never  contemplated  any 
such  method  of  determining  the  public  will  as  obtains 
under  our  present  system  of  party  organizations.  It 
was  the  beUef  and  the  expectation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  that  each  individual  citizen  would  exercise  his 
right  as  a  member  of  the  self-directing  body  politic  at  the 
polls  by  voting  not  for  an  idea,  but  for  a  man.  It  was  no 
doubt  believed  and  desired,  in  the  election,  for  instance, 
of  members  of  Ck>ngres8,  that  the  individual  voters  would 
express  their  preference  for  a  representative — not*  be- 
cause of  his  advocacy  of  any  especial  dogma,  but  be- 
cause of  their  general  belief  in  his  intelligence,  capacity 
and  integrity.  In  other  words,  the  plan  of  government 
devised  was  intended  to  result  in  the  selection  of  the 
most  capable  law-makers  and  administrators,  and  not  to 
establish  the  predominance  of  any  particular  theory 
which  the  voters  might  desire  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Their  idea  of  a  republic  was  that  the  citizens  should 
choose  rulers.  It  was  no  doubt  hoped  that  the  intel- 
ligence, honesty  and  patriotism  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  would  result  in  the  election,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  of  the  wisest,  ablest  and  most  patriotic  of  the 
citizens,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  views  which  those 
chosen  might  chance  to  entertain.  Men,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  be  selected  strictly  on  account  of  theii 
^Wn  individual  worth — not  because  of  any  political 
association  they  might  have  or  any  principle  to  which 


they  might  be  devoted.  This  idea  is  a  most  fascinating 
one,  and  within  the  past  few  years  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  attempt  to  rebuild  Utopia  in  our  midst. 
Theoretically,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  plan  upon 
which  human  society  was  ever  organized.  Practically, 
it  proved  an  utter  failure,  almost  before  it  had  been  put 
into  operation.  The  American  people  carried  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  a  step  farther  than  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  had  ever  contemplated.  In  plain  terms, 
they  insisted  upon  doing  the  governing  themselves, 
and  making  those  who  were  intended  to  be  their  rulers, 
simply  their  agents.  They  insisted  upon  choosing  men 
to  represent,  not  their  authority,  but  their  ideas  also. 
Instead  of  selecting  individuals  to  think  for  them,  they 
persisted  in  choosing  men  to  carry  their  own  thoughts, 
their  decisions,  into  effect.  Instead  of  selecting  their 
representatives  simply  upon  the  basis  of  individual 
worth,  general  sagacity,  and  exalted  patriotism  alone, 
they  made  the  prime  quaUfication  of  such  representa- 
tives that  they  should  uphold  and  maintain  certain  spe- 
cific ideas. 

From  this  irresistible  incUnation  of  people  to  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  way  arose  our  modern  idea  of 
party  government,  and  from  it  grew,  by  gradual  devel- 
opment, our  present  system  of  party  organization.  The 
machine  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  glibly  re- 
viled has  the  advantage  over  all  the  rest  of  our  gov- 
ernmental organization  in  being  a  growth  and  not  an 
invention.  It  was  not  devised  by  any  man  or  set  of 
men  for  their  own  advantage  or  for  any  specific  or  ulte- 
rior purposes.  It  grew  naturally  and  necessarily  out  of 
the  spirit  underlying  our  form  of  government.  It  is  a 
logical  extension,  a  health^l  development,  of  the  spirit 
of  self-government.  It  is  the  town  meeting  made  uni- 
versal. It  is  the  means  by  which  the  American  spirit 
sought  to  bind  on  every  man's  shoulders  his  portion  of 
the  public  burden  and  to  secure  to  him  his  due  share  in 
the  right  of  self-government.  It  is  the  very  perfection 
of  Lincoln's  idea  of  "a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  It  is  in  theory  a 
complete  system  of  government  by  majorities.  Stripped 
of  flaws  and  imperfection,  it  becomes  a  perfect  system 
for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  majority  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
in  a  self-governing  community.  It  is  the  only  plan 
which  lias  yet  been  devised  or  developed  by  which  a 
nation  can  extend  its  domain  indefinitely  and  yet  main- 
tain in  its  purity  the  theory  of  a  republican  government. 

The  American  party  differs  from  the  kindred  idea 
which  had  existed  in  previous  governmental  forms 
chiefly  in  two  respects.  First,  it  begins  with  the  voter. 
The  individual  constitutes  its  prime  integer.  The  idea 
upon  which  it  is  based  constitutes  not  only  its  directing 
force  but  also  its  raison  (VUre.  It  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  before  a  party  can  be  erected  on 
it.  Even  the  English  party  which  is  most  nearly  related 
to  our  own  is  often  without  formulated  principles  on 
which  to  stand.  The  member  of  Parliament  is  very  much 
less  an  exponent  of  the  thought  of  his  constituents  than 
the  American  legislator  and  more  nearly  analagous  an 
attorney,  with  discretionary  power  to  act  on  their  behalf. 
With  us  the  party  must  always  be  built  upward  ftom  the 
mudsill.  A,  B  and  C,  individual  voters,  become  possessed 
of  a  common  idea  which  they  esteem  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  the  subordination  thereto  of  all  other  po- 
litical notions.  Others  unite  with  them  and  accept  their 
view  of  its  importance.  It  spreads  and  grows  until  it  has 
infected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  universal  thought. 
Then  those  holding  to  this  idea  meet  in  the  primary,  in 
township  or  ward,  choose  delegates  to  represent  them 
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in  the  county,  and  they  in  turn  authorize  the  State  and 
National  Conventions.  This,  in  hrief,  is  the  genesis  of 
party  in  our  acceptance  of  the  word.  It  is  not  only  a 
collection  of  individuals  favoring  a  common  purpose, 
hut  that  purpose  must  he  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  to  put  all  other  political  questions  for  the  time  heing 
in  aheyance.  If  the  idea  on  which  it  rests  is  hroad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  impress  tl^e  .country  with 
a  helief  in  its  paramount  necessity,  it  grows  until  it  has 
a  majority  and  the  reins  of  power  pass  into  the  hands  of 
its  representatives. 

Theoretically,  our  idea  of  party  is  modeled  on  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  democracy  which  underlie 
our  governmental  system.  It  is  a  republic  within  the 
Republic.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  our  legal  methods 
and  municipal  subdivisions  to  a  voluntary  organization 
in  which  every  individual  member  is  entitled  to  an 
equal  voice  with  every  other  individual  in  determining 
its  policy  and  dictating  its  methods.  Like  the  nation 
itself,  this  interior  voluntary  republic  is  governed  by 
majorities.  The  will  of  a  majority  determines  what 
shall  be  its  platform  of  principles  and  who  shall  be  the 
representatives  of  its  policy  in  the  struggles  for  supre- 
macy with  the  opposing  ideas  which  underlie  hostile 
organizations.  In  theory  this  is  the  most  perfect  method 
possible  to  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Its  flexibility  equals  its  strength.  When- 
ever the  individual  ceases  to  regard  the  organization  as 
representative  of  what  he  deems  of  paramount  import- 
ance he  of  course  abandons  it,  and  attaches  himself  to 
one  more  closely  representative  of  his  ideas  of  national 
policy,  or  becomes  himself  the  seed  of  a  new  one.  Theo- 
retically, each  member  of  a  party  has  an  absolute  right  to 
an  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  party 
and  through  the  party  whenever  it  attains  a  majority,  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  state  or  nation.  Practically, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  right  is  not  unfrequently  defeated. 
Its  recognition  and  preservation  is  not  only  the  patriotic 
duty,  but  the  true  interest  of  the  real  party  leader, 
whose  influence  and  supremacy  depends  on  ability, 
sagacity  and  force  of  character.  Its  subversion  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  the  "bosses'"  power.  It  is  only 
when  cunning  is  put  on  a  level  with  sagaeity  and  trick- 
ery takes  the  place  of  wisdom  that  *'  practical  polities'*' 
becomes  divorced  from  statesmanship  and  Araud  becomes 
king  of  the  caucus.  The  preservation  of  individual 
right  in  the  party,  therefore,  means  the  establishment 
of  purity  and  honesty  in  politics  and  patriotism  and 
sincerity  in  legislation. 

Can  this  be  secured  by  legislation  ?  This  is  the  only 
question  that  remains  to  be  answered.  If  it  can  the 
duty  of  the  honest  citizen  is  as  plain  as  the  day.  If  it 
cannot  then  this  section  of  the  platform  is  simply  an 
unmeaning  fraud — a  something  intended  to  deceive  with 
the  semblance  of  a  fair  promise.  Hitherto,  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  party  have  been  purely 
voluntary.  If  a  voter  or  any  number  of  voters  were 
denied  the  right  of  representation  in  the  primaries  of 
the  party,  or  their  voice  was  smothered  by  a  false  re- 
turn on  the  part  of  those  presiding  in  such  primary, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  due  return  to  the  next  higher 
body  of  delegates  chosen  to  represent  the  individuals, 
such  parties  had  no  remedy  except  to  visit  upon  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  party  representing  their  own  ideas 
in  the  main,  the  sins  of  their  own  unfaithful  servants. 
In  other  words  they  could  only  punish  4;he  wrong-doer 
by  depriving  him  of  the  prize  to  obtain  which  the 
wrong  was  believed  to  have  been  done.  The  member 
of  a  party  thus  defrauded  of  his  right  could  only  ma- 
nifest  his  sense  of   injustice  by  kicking  against  the 


party  in  whose  professed  principles  he  still  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  securing  per&aps,  by  its  defeat,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  principles  he  deemed  subversive  of  good 
government.  It  was  a  very  trying  position  for  an 
honest  man  who  desired  to  do  his  fiill  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  choice  between  the  two  evils  presented  was 
often  very  difficult  to  make.  Just  here  was  displayed 
the  weakness  of  our  system  of  party  government.  In 
all  other  respects  it  lias  worked  admirably.  No  other 
practicable  means  has  ever  been  devised  for  ascer- 
taining the  will  of  majorities.  Is  this  defect  reme- 
diable, and,  if  so,  how  ?  The  experience  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  which  pretty  fairly  limits  the  historj*  of 
modem  party  government,  does  not  affbrd  any  reason- 
able hope  tlrnt  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  an  equal  voice 
in  the  primary  of  his  party  can  ever  be  secured  by 
merely  voluntary  pre-arrangement,  for  the  violation  of 
which  only  a  remote  and  indirect  penalty  can  be  in- 
flicted. Can  it  be  done  by  statute  ?  The  regulation  of 
the  prhnary  has  been  ah*eady  attempted  in  some  States, 
so  far  as  the  punishment  of  illegal  voting  thereat  is  con- 
cerned. What  is  there  to  forbid  the  legal  scrutiny 
and  direction  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  party, 
thereby  securing  to  the  individual  the  equal  voice  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  the  direction  of  both  the  party 
and  the  government  ?  What  are  the  elements  of  which 
such  control  would  necessarily  consist  ? 

Thus  far,  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  on  this 
subject  have  been  notably  insufficient.  Their  farthest 
limit  has  been  merely  to  extend  to  the  holders  of  a  pri- 
mary election  the  laws  governing  a  regular  election,  so 
far  as  ballot-box  stuffing  and  the  making  of  false  retunL«< 
are  concerned,  and  to  require  that  the  person  voting  at 
the  primary  shall  be  a  legal  voter  of  the  municipal  suIh 
division  for  which  it  is  held.  The  eft'ect  of  these  laws  has 
hardly  been  noticeable  in  the  decrease  of  crime  against 
the  citizen's  right  of  self-government,  except  in  the 
change  of  its  character.  Instead  of  stuffing  the  ballot- 
box  without  the  pretense  of  voters,  the  boxes  at  tin- 
primaries  in  some  cities  are  now  regularly  stufl'ed  by 
hired  voters  resident  in  the  precinct,  but  belonging  to 
another  party. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  **  stringent  legisla- 
tion "  which  should  protect  the  .purity  of  the  primary' 
should  at  least  consist  of  the  following  elements : 

First :  It  shou\d  define  the  terms  " party  "  and  '"pri- 
mary ;"  declare  the  rights  of  individual  members,  and 
provide  that  candidates  should  be  nominated  (if  repre- 
senting any  party)  and  delegates  selected  for  all  repre- 
sentative conventions  of  any  party  at  primaries  duly 
called  and  held. 

Second :  It  should  declare  how  a  primary  must  be 
called,  what  notice  must  be  given,  how  the  poll-holders 
shall  be  qualified,  for  what  time  the  boxes  shall  be  kept 
open,  and  how  the  voting  shall  be  conducted. 

Third  :  It  should  declare  the  qualifications  of  voters 
at  such  primaries,  and  define  the  proof  by  which  such 
qualifications  shall  be  established,  giving  the  poll-holders 
the  power  to  admini^er  oaths  and  hear  testimony,  in 
order  to  decide  questions  of  this  character. 

Fourth  :  It  should  provide  for  counting  the  votes  an- 
nouncing the  result,  granting  credentials  and  the  other 
formal  duties  of  officials  of  the  primarj-,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  proxies  and  all  the  machinery  necessar}'  to  make 
the  action  of  the  primary  eftectual. 

Fifth :  It  should  prescribe  penalties  for  bribery,  in- 
timidation, or  other  corruption  of  the  voter  at  such 
primary  ;  for  perjury  of  the  voter  or  other  partf  sworn 
by  the  poll-holders  in  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of 
any  claimant  of  the  right  to  vote  ;  for  false  personation ; 
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for  the  corrupt  refusal  of  the  right  of  any  duly  qualified 
voter ;  for  ballot-box  stuffing ;  for  false  count  or  felse 
return,  and  every  other  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  the 
poll-holders. 

Of  these  provisions  the  last  is  about  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  attempted  by  statute.  Under  the  pretense  of 
regulating  primaries  laws  have  been  enacted  that  have 
left  open  more  than  half  the  doors  of  fraud.  The  fact 
that  these  have  proved  ineffectual  no  more  establishes 
the  insufficiency  of  statutory  enactments  of  this  charac- 
ter than  would  the  fact  that  a  law  against  manslaughter 
failed  to  repress  burglary  pi*ove  that  housebreaking  was 
without  the  pale  of  statutory  restraint.  There  is  but  one 
of  these  elements  that  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject-matter  and  the  technical  requirements  of  a  valid 
and  effective  statute,  would  meet  with  any  serious  diffi- 
culty in  formulating.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that 
the  qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the 
primary  would  be  very  difficult  to  define.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  more  apparent  than  real  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  must  be  duly  qualified  voters 
of  the  precinct  in  which  the  election  is  held,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  offering  his  vote  at  the  primary 
to  the  party  itself  would  have  to  be  considered.  Ab- 
stractly the  man  who  has  before  voted  or  expects 
hereafter  to  vote  with  a  particular  party  should  be 
admitted  to  a  voice  in  its  control.  The  bulk  of  all 
established  parties,  however,  consists  of  those  who 
have  before  supported  their  peculiar  tenets.  There 
is  sometimes  a  small  fringe  of  accessions  through 
change  of  opinion,  and  always  a  pretty  regular  accre- 
tion by  reason  of  natural  adherents  who  have  arrived 
at  voting  age  since  the  last  election.  It  is  probable 
that  no  serious  injustice  would  be  done,  however,  and 
perhaps  the  aggregate  result  would  not  often  be  changed, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  only  those  who  at 
some  previous  election,  to  be  so  specified  as  to  be  readily 
determinable,  had  acted  with  the  party  by  supporting 
all  or  a  major  part  of  its  candidates,  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  its  primaries.  This  would  close  the  door 
against  those  fraudulent  pretenses  on  the  part  of  voters 
which  make  the  primaries  "guarded  by  law,"  as  they 
are  claimed  to  be  in  some  States,  as  much  a  mockery  as 
those  held  under  the  present  voluntary  system.  A  pri- 
mary election  which  can  thus  be  corrupted  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  No  party  can  hope  to  preserve  unity  of 
action  or  secure  results  of  any  value  to  the  countrj'  that 
is  not  controlled  throughout  its  entire  organization  by 
the  voice  of  persons  in  accord  with  its  principles  and 
purposes. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  party,  or  of  primaries  designed 
to  put  in  nomination  candidates  upon  other  than  a  party 
basis,  how  could  the  qualifications  of  the  voter  be  ascer- 
tained ?  Such  cases  are  not  nearly  as  frequent  as  one  at 
first  blush  might  suppose.  Indeed  they  are  so  rare  that  a 
practical  politician  may  usually  count  the  instances  com- 
ing under  his  actual  observation  upon  the  fingers  of  a 
single  hand.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  admitted  that  no 
statutory  definition  of  the  qualification  of  the  voters  can 
be  given,  and  in  order  to  preserve  i>erfect  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  political  organization,  it  would  probably  be 
the  part  of  a  wise  discretion  to  dedans  affirmatively  that 
any  voter  asserting  his  intention  to  support  the  choice 
of  the  primary  should  be  duly  qualified  to  vote  for  the 
same.  This  would  leave  the  present  voluntary  system 
in  force  in  such  cases,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the 
voters  merely  and  in  case  of  a  new  party  or  a  non  parti- 
san nomination  there  is  no  serious  danger  of  its  abuse. 
These  rules  may  not  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised 
for  determining  the  proper  qualifications  of  voters  at 


the  primary,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  define  such  qualifications  so  as  effectu- 
ally to  guard  against  the  irruption  of  "  bummers  "  em- 
ployed for  the  occasion,  as  now  too  frequently  occurs, 
without  debarring  any  considerable  proportion  of  those 
entitled  to  a  foir  share  in  the  direction  of  the  party. 

It  is  as  easy  to  protect  the  right  of  a  partisan  to  a 
voice  in  the  direction  of  his  party  by  law,  as  to  define 
by  statute  the  rights  of  a  shareholder  in  a  cort)oration. 
The  same  principles  of  equity  and  good  conscience  are 
as  easily  made  applicable  to  the  one  interest  as  the 
other.  Just  how  it  shall  be  done  is  for  the  law-maker 
to  determine ;  whether  it  shall  be  done  is  for  the  peo- 
ple to  declare.  The  New  York  Republican  platform 
well  terms  the  primaries  ''the  source  of  the  political 
action  of  the  people,"  and  demands  "  stringent  legis- 
lation to  protect  their  purity  and  honesty."  If  this 
declaration  is  sincere,  it  marks  a  step  in  advance  which 
is  of  the  utmost  significance.  If  honestly  fulfilled,  the 
elimination  of  the  "boss"  from  politics  would  be  an 
easy  task  thereafter,  and  one  which  would  dei)end  solely 
on  the  diligence  and  faithfrilness  of  the  voter.  If  faith- 
fully carried  into  effect  it  would  constitute  a  reform  as 
much  more  important  than  tliat  of  the  Civil  Service  as 
cause  is  even  greater  than  result.  As  the  primary  is 
the  mudsill  of  party  organization,  to  secure  its  purity 
is  not  only  to  clarify  the  source  of  power  but  to  render 
susceptible  of  accomplishment  any  work  of  reform  that 
the  public  conscience  may  demand. 

With  "  the  honesty  and  purity"  of  the  primary 
guarded  by  law ;  with  the  right  of  the  individual  voter 
to  an  equal  voice  in  determining  the  policy,  the  plat- 
form and  the  candidates  of  his  party,  secured  by  strin- 
gent safeguards ;  with  the  honesty,  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  put  on  a  level  of  opportunity  and 
power  with  chicane  ;  with  the  door  of  the  primary- 
propped  open  by  law  and  its  machinery  put  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  courts ;  with  the  penitentiary  wait- 
ing for  the  man  who  robs  the  citizen  of  his  right  to  rule 
as  surely  as  it  stares  the  footpad  in  the  face,  the  work 
of  curing  the  evils  of  the  body  politic  will  be  deprived 
of  half  its  difficulty,  the  character  of  our  political  assem- 
blies will  be%levated  to  a  dignity  corresponding  with 
their  important  ftinctions  and  the  profession  of  politics 
will  be  relieved  ftx)m  opprobrium. 

Let  the  voters  of  New  York  see  to  it  that  every 
nominee  of  that  party,  for  every  legislative  or  executive 
office,  declar^^  himself  fully  and  unequivocally  upon 
this  most  important  of  all  the  planks  in  the  platform 
adopted  at  Saratoga.  Let  no  honest  Republican  give 
his  vote  to  any  candidate  for  the  Senate  or  Assembly 
who  does  not  pledge  himself  unequivocally  and  in  wri- 
ting to  extend  the  legis  of  the  law  to  the  primary  and 
to  impose  the  severest  penalties  upon  all  misfeasance 
in  connection  therewith.  To  redeem  this  pledge  of  the 
platform  by  the  guaranty  of  a  carefrilly  prepared  statute 
is  the  most  valuable  service  that  any  party  could  per- 
form. All  the  other  issues  presented  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  this.  There  is  no  prospect  that  the  system 
of  government  by  parties  will  be  abandoned,  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  better  plan  can  ever  be 
devised.  To  so  amend  this  machine  that  it  will  register 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  will  of  every  member  of 
the  political  organization  it  represents,  is  an  object 
worthy  of  the  utmost  exertion.  Its  accomplishment  is 
worth  more  than  many  "bosses,"  more  than  all  existing 
parties.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  political  re- 
forms because  it  perfects  the  instrument  by  which  all 
other  reforms  must  he  accomplished. 

A.  W.  TorROHB. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-THE  MERRICK  TWINS. 


At  intervals,  longer  sometimes  than  I  wish,  letters  come 
to  me  from  Mrs.  Blossom,  who,  from  the  windows  of  her 
pi-etty  house,  watches  neighborhood  life  with  unflagging 
interest.  Her  manner  is  so  quiet  that  I  doubt  if  she  is 
ever  suspected  as  a  student  of  character,  and  indeed  her 
growing  enthusiasm  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  even  to  me, 
and  I  question  what  she  may  intend  to  do  with  all  the 
curious  bits  of  knowledge  she  is  setting  down  in  a  tall 
note-book. 

At  intervals  the  note-book  apparently  will  not  contain 
her,  and  she  sends  me  facts  or  fancies  as  they  happen  to 
come,  her  speculations  being  often  amusing  and  always 
with  a  semblance  of  truth,  so  strong  that  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  them  as  ti*uth.  Here,  now,  is  a  letter,  in  which, 
after  various  bits  of  merely  personal  news,  Mrs.  Blossom 
writes : 

**  You  are  not  tired  of  the  Merricks,  I  hope — the  people 
who  seem  to  have  largest  place  in  my  note-book,  which 
at  times  oppresses  me  a  little,  it  has  come  to  hold  so  many 
unexpected  revelations.  Things  piece  together  and  fit  in 
so,  an^  all  at  once  there  is  a  story  where  you  thought  only 
of  a  fragment.  You  have  known  Tom  Merrick  all  his  life, 
I  know,  and  Louise  almost  as  long,  and  I  remember,  when 
they  married,  how  it  seemed  to  us  all,  that  here  was  as 
perfect  a  union  as  the  sun  had  ever  shone  upon.  Tastes 
in  common,  temperaments  just  diflerent  enough  to  pre- 
vent monotony,  both  sweet-tempered,  genial  and  warm- 
hearted, and  money  enough  for  comfort,  the  limits  being 
just  sufficiently  narrow  to  make  some  work  a  necessity  if 
they  would  give  freely  as  they  loved  to  do.  I  think  their 
house  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  I  ever  knew, 
and  we  young  people  fairly  overran  them.  We  go  there 
still,  from  old  habit,  but  never  now  if  we  can  help  it. 

**  I  think  the  twins  did  it.  Poor  little  souls  I  Of  course, 
they  were  not  directly  responsible,  but  who  could  have 
dreamed  Louise  would  be  such  an  idiot?  The  first  baby 
died,  very  fortunately  I  think  now.  Louise  studied  systems 
of  education,  and  had  a  different  theory  each  time  I  met 
her,  and  then  I  began  to  discover  that  she  had  no  power 
of  discrimination,  and  believed  always  the  iast  thing  she 
had  read,  provided  that  it  was  put  in  a  sufficiently  taking 
way.  Her  own  way  had  fascinated  not  only  Tom,  but  all 
the  rest  of  us — she  is  so  unexpected  and  quaint  and  absurd 
— ^but  we  all  found  in  time  that  this  sparkle,  while  very  de- 
lightful in  mere  talk,  was  the  incongruous  cover  to  a 
strange  obtuseness.  Whether  the  twins  developed  it,  or 
whether  it  was  always  there,  is  the  question,  but,  how- 
ever that  is  answered,  the  home  is  spoiled.  She  has  a 
theory  that  repression  is  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  that  if 
one  is  allowed  to  act  themselves  with  absolute  ft'eedom, 
the  best  development  comes,  and  that  the  parents'  obliga- 
tions are  to  the  child  and  never  the  child's  to  the  parent. 

**0f  course,  there  is  a  seed  of  truth  in  all  this,  but 
the  result  is  an  inconceivable  tyranny.  Those  twins  make 
the  house  a  Pandemonium.  They  are  naturally  affec- 
tionate, and  bright,  of  course.  But  at  table,  if  they  do 
not  want  to  stay  thei-e,  they  take  their  bread  and  butter 
into  the  parlor  and  crumble  it  in  the  plush  chairs,  or  eat 
their  oatmeal  sitting  on  the  piano  and  drumming  against 
it  with  their  heels.  Louise  was  a  fine  musician,  and  Tom 
played  the  violin  fairly  well.  But  now,  when  she  sits 
down  at  the  piano,  Harold,  the  worst  of  the  pair,  wishes 
to  play  the  base,  and,  of  course,  he  must  be  allowed  to ; 
and  so  Louise  has  given  up  playing,  and  Tom  at  last  put 
away  his  violin  case  and  asks  for  no  more  music. 

"We  were  looking  at  some  engravings  a  month  ago, 
spread  on  the  dining-room  table  for  convenience,  and  those 
twins  actually  ran  over  them  twice.     'Don't,  dears,'  said 
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Louise.     *  Why,  mamma  I    You  know  you  want  us  to  be 
active,  and  this  is  the  best  place  to  jump  to  I' 

**  Tom  eyed  them  all ;  then  gathered  up  the  engravings 
and  put  them  away.  He  enjoyed  his  microscope,  bat  the 
twins  insist  on  examining  each  slide  he  may  want  to  use, 
and  if  he  protests,  Louise  files  to  them  and  implores  him 
not  to  dwarf  their  mentality  by  prohibition  or  fault-find- 
ing. Two  little  demons  could  not  more  thoroughly  poison 
all  eig^y™^^^*  'I'om  loves  them,  but  there  are  minutes 
when  I  think  he  hates  both  them  and  Louise,  and  he  is 
more  and  more  silent  and  brooding,  and  there  is  no  rous- 
ing him,  save  as  you  appeal  to  him  to  do  a  kindness.  The 
miracle  of  it  all  is,  that  Louise  sees  the  faults  of  other  peo- 
ple's methods  and  rails  at  ill-behaved  children.  She  won- 
ders, too,  at  the  change  in  Tom,  and  sighs  over  the  disillu- 
sionment of  marriage ;  and  oh,  how  I  wish  somebody  could 
do  something,  for  I  know  there  is  worse  trouble  to  come. 
After  a  while,  when  Louise  stops  thinking  of  the  twins 
and  wants  Tom,  there  will  be  no  Tom  for  her.  How  do 
I  know  it  all  ?  It  has  suddenly  made  itself  out  of  all  the 
disjointed  bits  in  my  note-book." 


WHAT   SHIXL  WE  HAVE  FOR   DINNEB? 

O recti  Pea  Soup. 

Fricasseed  Lobster. 

Roast  Chicken.  GibUt  Gravy. 

Potatoes.     Tomato  Scallop.    Beets, 

Salad,     Lettuce  wUh  French  Dressing^ 

Cheese.  Wafers. 

Sponge  Pudding.     Creatny  Sauce. 

Coffee, 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Half  a  peck  of  green  peas,  one  gallon  of 
water,  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
one  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  two  tablespoon- 
ftils  of  com  starch  and  one  of  butter.  Wash  the  peas  before 
shelling,  and  boil  the  pods  one  hour  in  the  water.  Then  strain 
them  out  and  add  the  beef  cut  In  small  pieces,  and  the  peas  and 
seasoning.  Boil  very  slowly  for  two  hours,  then  rub  through  a 
sieve,  return  to  fire,  add  the  butter  and  the  com  starch  dissolved 
In  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil  a  minute  before  serving. 

Fricasseeo  Lobster.— One  can  or  the  meat  of  one  ft-csh  lob- 
ster cut  in  small  bits.  Melt  in  a  saucepan  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  a  heaping  one  of  flour.  Stir  till  smooth,  and  add 
very  slowly  one  large  cup  of  stock  or  of  milk,  a  saltspoonful  of 
mace,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Put  in  the  lobster  and  cook  Ave  minutes. 

Roast  Chicken.— Clean,  wash  quickly  in  cold  water  and  dry ; 
stuff  with  one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  bat- 
ter melted  In  two  of  hot  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  an 
one  of  pepper.  Truss  and  lay  in  the  pan,  pour  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  roast  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  if  large,  basting  often.  In  the  meantime  stew  the  gibleU, 
neck  and  feet  in  one  pint  of  water.  Chop  the  giblets  fine.  When 
the  chickens  are  taken  up  pour  this  liquor  into  the  roastlng-pan, 
boil  a  moment  and  thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  of  browned 
flour.     Add  the  giblets,  boil  up  once  and  pour  Into  gravy  boat. 

Potatoes.- As  In  No.  1  of  Our  Continent. 

Tomato  Scallop.— As  In  No.  6  of  Our  Continent. 

Beets.— Wash,  but  do  not  peel ;  boil  one  hour  If  young,  two 
or  more  if  old.  Peel,  slice  and  pour  over  them  a  spoonful  of 
butter  melted,  with  a  liule  salt  and  pepper. 

Sponob  PunniNO. — Enough  crumbs  of  stale  sponge  cake. to 
fill  a  pint  bowl ;  one  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla ;  boil  the 
milk,  add  the  crumbs,  then  eggs,  sugar,  etc.  Butter  a  pudding 
diph,  pour  In  the  mixture  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Creamt  Sauce.- Half  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  large  cupfWof 
powdered  sugar,  one  otIass  of  wine  or  juice  of  one  lemon,  quar- 
ter of  a  cupful  of  milk.  Stir  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  sugar, 
then  wine  and  cream.  Set  the  bowl  In  boiling  water  and  rtir 
till  all  is  creamy,  above  flve  minutes.    Serve  at  once. 

Helen  Campbell. 


MIGMA. 


The  millennial  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  at  the  South  in 
this  year  of  **  Independents  "  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  have  lain  down  together — ^the  bull- 
dozer and  his  victim — and  the  lamb  is  not  inside  the  lion, 
either,  because  the  lamb  is  the  big  one,  and  the  lion  is  very 
small ;  but  then  the  lion  sees  an  office  in  the  diip  distance. 


land  of  darkness  is  now  assured.  The  extremes  have  met : 
the  ^*  bulldozer''  and  his  victim  have  joined  hands  :  Beel- 
zebub castetli  out  devils,  and  King  **  Bourbon''  is  arrayed 
against  ^^Bourbonism." 


It  is  a  real  comfort  to  know  that  the  English  have  at 
length  beaten  us  at  rifle-shooting.  The  equanimity  of 
Johnny  Bull  will  now  be  restored,  and  he  may  be  willing 
to  treat  our  amateuro  in  other  Imes  of  sport  with  some- 
thing like  decency.  For  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
fiair  play,  the  English  sporting  public  has  shown  itself 
most  contemptibly  unfair  in  most  of  our  international 
struggles.  The  rifle  contest  has  thus  far  been  above  such 
reproach,  and  our  men  have  just  shown  that  we  can  be 
beaten  without  getting  mad  about  it. 


Thb  use  of  a  spurious  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Committee,  previous  to  the  sitting  ctf  the 
New  York  Republican  Convention,  is  one  of  those  inci- 
dents which  show  conclusively  the  need  of  reform  in  party 
organization.  The  proxy  system  should  be  entirely  ob- 
literated. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  forged  despatch 
has  made  a  spurious  proxy,  and  the  only  method  to  cure 
the  evil  is  either  to  abolish  the  proxy  or  require  him  to  be 
constituted  by  an  instrument  to  be  executed  before  a 
notary. 

It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the  Republican  party  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  oc- 
cupy identically  the  same  ground  upon  the  temperance 
question.  They  are  both  anti-Prohibition.  The  Republi- 
cans of  North  Carolina  excel  their  Democratic  yoke-fel- 
lows in  Indiana  in  absurdity,  in  that  they  are  distinctly 
anti-Prohibition  without  having  any  Prohibition  party  to 
oppose  them.  The  Democratic  paity  of  that  state  is  not 
and  never  has  been' in  favor  of  prohibition.  In  sheer  ridi- 
cule of  the  idea,  it  did  permit  the  passage  of  a  bill  full  of 
all  manner  of  absurdity,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  i*at|fication.  The  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  and  took  ground  against  it.  No  party  favored 
it ;  but  the  minority,  who  cast  their  votes  for  it,  were  the 
cream  of  the  manhood  of  both  parties.  The  bummers  and 
politicians  were  all  against  it,  of  course.  When  it  was 
voted  down  the  Republican  party  claimed  a  victory.  They 
might  just  as  well  have  claimed  credit  for  the  defense  of 
Plevna.  Prohibition  was  no  more  a  party  question  in 
North  Carolina  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The 
revenue  officers  and  distillers  who  formally  dominate  that 
party  in  the  state,  having  pufied  themselves  up  with  the 
idea  that  they  had  achieved  a  victory,  have  been  barking 
at  that  hole  ever  since.  No  one  seems  to  object,  and  the 
rage  with  which  they  howl  for  free  whisky  becomes,  there- 
fore, something  very  ludicrous  to  witness.  But  the  ticket 
they  have  chosen  to  represent  their  idea  is  funnier  still. 
Nothing  but  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  can 
faii'ly  indicate  its  peculiar  character.  At  first  glance  the 
combination  seems  utterly  grotesque  in  its  absurdity. 
No  human  act  can  be  pronounced  inci*edible  while  these 
men  stand  upon  the  common  platform  and  lustily  chant  to 
the  voters  of  the  state : 

''  Blest  be  the  tie  thAt  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love.'' 
This  union  of  hearts  and  hands,  so  wide  apart  in  all  things 
else,  establishes  beyond  cavil  the  success  of  the  indepen- 
dent movement  at  the  ^uth.     The  redemption  of  that 


A  FRIEND  who  holds  a  place  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
government  writes  to  say  that  he  received  a  request  from 
the  Congressional  Committee  to  contribute  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Republican  party  in  the  campaign.  With 
this  he  complied  very  cheerfully,  being  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  that-  party  and  feeling  able  to  con- 
tribute thereto  this  amount  and  no  more.  Since  that  time 
he  has  received  a  like  request  from  the  committee  of  his 
State.  He  says  he  does  not  feel  able  to  comply,  but  fears 
he  will  be  ''kicked  out"  of  his  place  if  he  does  not. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  asks  our  opinion  as  to  what 
he  would  better  do.  We  are  not  giving  advice ;  but,  if 
we  were,  we  should  say  to  our  friend  that  he  ought 
to  ti'eat  such  a  request  just  as  he  would  a  contribution- 
box.  In  fact,  the  political  assessment  is  very  like  a  con- 
tribution-box, except  in  that  it  ofiers  no  chance  for  any 
one  to  get  a  reputation  for  liberality  by  putting  in  but- 
tons and  counterfeit  money.  Whatever  is  paid  must 
be  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  no  sort  of  pretense 
will  serve  to  keep  up  a  man's  reputation  with  his  party 
associates  as  a  libei-al  contributor  to  its  necessary  funds 
who  does  not  pay  money.  We  do  not  believe  he  is 
in  any  more  danger  of  removal  for  failure  to  comply 
than  he  would  be  of  excommunication  for  failing  to  see 
the  contribution-box  when  it  is  thrust  under  his  nose  in 
church.  We  do  not  believe  much  in  this  cry  of  universal 
terrorism  by  means  of  political  assessments,  and,  even  if 
all  that  is  said  were  true,  we  should  count  the  man  who 
was  scared  into  compliance  thereby  a  mean-spirited  crea- 
ture, whose  absence  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  service.  If 
every  subordinate  had  the  manliness  to  reply  respectfully 
but  firmly  to  such  requests,  stating  his  reason  for  non- 
compliance or  partial  compliance,  we  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  solitary  removal  thei-efor.  We  have  had 
some  experience  and  opportunity  for  observing  such  things 
ft-om  the  inside,  and  that  is  our  honest  conviction.  If, 
however,  the  reverse  be  true,  and  the  minor  officers  of 
our  civil  service  are  actually  ''bulldozed  "into  paying 
money  for  the  support  of  a  cause  they  do  not  care  to  have 
succeed,  or  into  giving  amounts  which  they  do  not  feel 
abje  to  bestow — in  short,  if  they  are  driven  by  fear  of  re- 
moval to  pay  money  unwillingly — ^they  show  themselves 
to  be  so  cowardly  and  weak  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  con- 
tempt, much  less  the  sympathy,  of  a  great  people.  In- 
stead of  clamoring  for  a  law  to  protect  the  placeman,  it 
would  be  better,  in  that  case,  to  find  placemen  who  are 
worth  protecting.  A  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  in  the  ser- 
vice can,  at  the  worst,  make  a  living  outside  of  it ;  and, 
if  he  does  not  value  his  honor  and  independence  high  enough 
to  resist  such  compulsion,  he  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  frail 
humanity.  Thousands  of  negroes  at  the  South  vote  every 
year  in  express  fear  of  expulsion  from  their  homes,  loss  of 
work  and  peril  of  immediate  sufiering  for  themselves  and 
families.  We  pity  those  who  are  "  bulldozed  "  by  threats 
and  terror  into  an  abandonment  or  concealment  of  their 
political  convictions.  The  world  laughs  scornftiUy,  every 
now  and  then,  when  the  story  comes  of  a  dozen  or  so  well- 
armed  men  giving  up  their  money  and  watches  to  a  single 
impudent  foot-pad  who  holds  a  rusty  revolver  toward 
them.  The  young  men  who  "  shelled  out "  at  the  request 
of  a  sham-robber  at  Mount  Desert,  not  long  since,  did  not 
obtain  thereby  a  remarkably  extensive    reputation    for 
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courage.  Yet  any  of  theHe  whom  men  are  wont  to  call 
cowards  are  daring  to  the  verge  of  intrepidity  compared 
with  the  timid  creature  who  renders  up  his  money  with 
unwilling  hands,  for  a  purpose  he  does  not  approve,  or  in 
an  amount  which  he  cannot  afford,  merely  because  a  po- 
litical assessment  is  tired  at  his  official  head.  So,  we  say 
to  our  friend  who  asks  advice  :  **If  you  do.  not  wish  the 
Republican  party  to  suc^ceed,  as  you  value  your  manhood, 
prize  your  liberty  and  revei-ence  the  rights  of  your  fellows, 
do  not  give  it  aid  or  comfort,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor 
pretend  to  do  so.  If  you  do  desire  its  success  give  what 
you  are  able  t«  bestow,  freely  and  honestly,  and  if  any 
further  request  or  demand  is  ma<le  upon  you,  make  reply, 
manfully  and  candidly,  that  you  have  done  all  that  your 
means  and  inclination  will  permit.  It  is,  of  course,  pom- 
ble  that  you  may  lose  your  place  by  so  doing,  but  not  at 
all  probable,  and  you  will  at  lea«t  have  saved  your  man- 
hood and  performed  an  act  worthy  of  the  nation  you 
serve.*' 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Laudor's  defiance  of  many 
literary  laws,  that  lus  works,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be  pop- 
ular, even  with  the  cultivated  reader.  He  does  not  require 
the  amount  of  explanation,  nor  is  there  the  same  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  explanation  explains,  felt  in  Browning's 
case,  but  he  repels  by  quite  as  unhecessary  eccentricities  of 
manner  and  diction.  He  lived  a  life  of  aggressive  defi- 
ance of  what  people  might  think  or  say  of  him  as  a  man, 
and  he  wrote  his  books  with  the  same  defiance  of  any 
popular  standards  or  wishes.  He  was  a  master  of  stately 
and  splendid  English,  but  Mr.  Lowell's  criticism  upon 
him  is  one  of  the  best  so  far  made,  in  his  remark  that  *^we 
cannot  so  properly  call  Landor  a  great  thinker  as  a  man 
who  has  had  great  thoughts. '*  This  distinction  indicates 
very  justly  the  want  of  system  characterizing  his  work, 
and  making  any  coiTect  estimate  of  him,  that  of  frag- 
ments but  never  of  the  whole. 

The  best  definition  of  Landor's  position  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Colvin,  who  says  that  **he  was  a  classic  writing  in 
a  romantic  age,''  the  description  which  follows  giving  the 
method  of  both.  **  In  classical  writing  every  idea  is  called 
up  to  the  mind  as.  nakedly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  distinctly  ;  it  is  exhibited  in  white  light  and  left 
to  produce  its  effect  by  its  own  unaided  power.  In  ro- 
mantic writing,  on  the  other  hand,  all  objects  are  exhibited 
as  it  were  through  a  colored  and  iridescent  atmosphere. 
Round  about  every  central  idea  the  romantic  writer  sum- 
mons  up  a  cloud  of  accessory  and  subordinate  ideas  for 
the  sake  of  enhancing  its  effect,  if  at  the  risk  of  confusing 
its  outlines.  ...  On  the  one  hand  there  is  calm,  on  the 
other  liaud  enthusiasm ;  the  virtues  of  the  one  style  are 
strength  of  gi*asp,  with  clearness  and  justice  of  present- 
ment :  the  viitues  of  the  other  style  are  glow  of  spirit, 
with  magic  and  richness  of  suggestion.'* 

Landor  was  a  profound  student,  and  a  man  of  positive 
genius  as  well.  A  wall  of  extraordinary  prejudices  shut 
him  in  from  any  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
which  he  regarded  with  something  of  the  cynical  con- 
tempt that  filled  Carlyle.  But  his  conceptions  were  often 
magnificent,  his  imagery  full  of  beauty,  and  his  sympa- 
thies delicate  and  acute,  and  there  are  pages  of  **  Imagi- 
nary Conversations,*'  which  have  no  equal  in  English 
prose.  Ilis  prose  is  of  more  value  than  his  poetiy,  and  in 
this  opinion  the  best  judges  are  united.  Professor  Colvhi 
stating  the  case  very  accurately  when  he  says  **with  Lad- 
nor  verse  and  prose  do  not,  as  with  most  writers,  represent 
a  higher  and  a  lower  form  of  literature  respectively,  but 
merely  alternative  foi-ms."  either  mode  of  expression  being 
equally  familiar  to  him.  and  both  incumbered  by  many 
discursions  and  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  discussion. 

In  the  present  book  (1)  the  classification  is  by  subject,  and 
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verse  and  prose  are  intermingled  as  Landor  himself  liad  a 
fashion  of  doing.  The  extracts  are  of  vMrying  length, 
from  a  few  lines  holding  an  aphorism  or  short  paragraph, 
to  entii'e  **  Conversations."  Landor,  in  ^'his  disdain  for 
superfluities  and  his  love  for  the  naked  presentment  of 
ideas,"  neglected  to  give  any  clue  to  the  situation  in  these 
'* Conversations,"  considering  that  any  reader  he  cared  to 
i*each  would  require  none ;  and  Professor  Colvin  'has  done 
good  service  in  preceding  each  one  by  a  few  words  of  ne- 
cessary explanation.  His  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  both  careful  and  comprehensive,  and  the  ''Golden 
Treasury  **  series  is  emiched  by  an  addition  more  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  than  anything  since  its  initial  volume. 
Laudor's  peculiar  views  as  to  spelling  are  not  carried  out, 
and  some  of  his  most  cherished  alterations  in  readings  are 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  original  form,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  reader,  though  to  the  wrath  and  objurgation  of  the 
author,  could  he  return  toaigue  the  matter  with  his  editor. 

**  Demockacy  "  (2)  has  been  accepted  in  England  with 
such  sounding  of  trumpets  over  the  faithfulness  of  its 
slurs  and  sarcasms  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  English 
paper  with  discrimination  enough  to  be  certain  that  bril- 
liant as  the  book  is,  its  strictures  are  to  be  accepted  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Tlie  London  Standard  says:  "This  sneer- 
ing by  Americans  at  American  customs  is  not  in  the  high- 
est taste.  We  have  seen  *  the  humors '  of  a  presidential 
levee,  and  we  may  have  laughed — never  ill-naturedly,  we 
hope — at  some  of  the  incongruities  of  the  entertainment. 
But  an  American  who  can  write  so  bitterly  about  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  esthetic  uncomeliness  of  his  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  his  Chief  Magistrate's  wife  standing  up  in  awk- 
ward attitudes  to  shake  hands  with  their  visitors,  would 
do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  remark  of  a  famous  American 
statesman  to  a  European  poet  who,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
went  over  to  the  United  States  to  be  petted  and  lionized. 
The  bard,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  gi*eat  monarchy, 
thought  to  curry  favor  with  his  entertainere  by  dispai'ag- 
ing  his  own  country,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  had 
been  bom  a  republican.  '  Sir,'  said  the  statesman  in  ques- 
tion, 'there  is  a  very  old  proverb  that  it  is  an  ill  bird  that 
fouls  its  own  nest ;  and  we  are  not  over-fond  of  such  birds 
in  this  country.'  Patriotism  was  in  those  days  the  greatest 
of  social  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  every  American.  To  laugh 
at  the  absurdities  or  eccentricities  of  one's  countrymen  is 
fair  enough ;  it  may  even  be  useful.  In  a  more  serious 
mood  to  lift  up  one's  voice  to  testify  against  the  vices 
which  most  easily  beset  our  own  people  may  be  a  religious 
duty  not  to  be  shirked.  But  these  *  genteel '  attacks  on 
the  social  shoi'tcoming^  of  their  countrymen,  in  which  it 
is  so  much  the  fashion  for  American  novelists  nowadays 
to  indulge  for  the  amusement  of  foreignei*s,  are  consum- 
mately vulgar.  They  will  give  more  pain  to  those  persons 
who  have  had  occasion  to  know  and  love  Americans  than 
to  Americans  themselves.  Few  right-thinking  people  of 
either  nation  will  fail  to  say  to  themselves  in  thought,  if 
not  in  words,  when  they  have  finished  the  perusal  of 
*  Democracy,  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  some  amount  of  truth 
in  the  author's  satire ;  but  a  lie  that  is  half  the  truth  is 
ever  the  blackest  of  lies.'  " 


In  the  present  number  of  Our  Continent  the  paper  en- 
titled "Quaker  and  Toiy,"  with  its  admirable  illustra- 
tions, will  command  attention  for  its  clever  presentation 
of  social  aspects  in  the  past  and  present  of  Philadelphia. 
A  paper  by  Judge  Toui^^e,  entitled,  "Is  it  a  New  Depar- 
ture?'' strikes  the  keynote  of  a  political  discussion  on 
which  the  approaching  election  in  the  Empire  State  may 
well  turn.  The  chapters  of  the  two  continued  stories, 
"  Hot  Plowshares  "  and  '*  Dust "  fully  maintain  the  inte- 
rest of  their  respective  plots. 

(2)  Dkmockaoy.     Henry  Holt.  New  York.     fl. 
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September  22 — Grover  Cleveland,  of  Buffalo,  is  nomi- 
iiftted  for  Governor  by  the  New  York  Democrats. ^The  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Building  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  was 

bnrncd  with  all  \U  contents. A  railway  collision  occurred  in 

the  Harlem  Tunnel,  New  York  city.   Two  passengers  were  killed 

and  twenty  wounded. Lord  Tenterden,  British  Under  Secre- 

Uiy  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  dead.  He  represented  Great  Britain  In 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Alabama  claims. F.  S,  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  senior  examiners  of  the  Patent  Office,  died  in 
Washington.  .  .  ;S<?p^  «5.— Sir  Evelyn  Wood  occupied  Damletta 
with  a  British  force. The  Khedive  of  Egypt  authorized  Gene- 
ral Wolseley  to  represent  him  in  re-establishing  civil  government 

and  punishing  rebels. The  Shereef  of  Mecca  was  deposed  and 

imprisoned  for  supposed  relations  with  ArabI  Pasha. General 

Schofleld  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 

Pacific,  vice  McDowell  retired. Two  blocks  of  buildings  were 

burned  at  SusanviUe,  Cal. Nearly  ten  Inches  of  rain  fell  in 

the  Middle  and  North  Atlantic  States.  Millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  destroy*  1  in  the  track  of  the  storm.   .   .   Sept,  24.— 

The  Turco-Greek  boundary  dispute  has  been  adjusted. Two 

German  steamships,  Ijepanto  and  Kdam^  came  in  collision  at  sea 
on  the  21st  instant.  The  Edam  sank.  Her  passengers  and  crew 
were  brought  to  New  York  by  the  Lepanto.  Two  engineers  were 
killed  by  the  collision.  .  .  Sept.  ^5.— The  Khedive  and  his  Cabi- 
net went  to  Cairo  and  were  received  favorably  by  the  people. 
The  street*  were  lined  with  British  troops. A  large  sugar  re- 
finery (Havemcyer  &  Co.)  was  burned  In  Philadelphia.    Loss, 

$1,000,000. ^Two  United  States  soldiers  we*-?  killed  and  several 

wounded  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  by  the  premature  dis- 
charge of  guns,  while  saluting  a  French  man-of-war. Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  Wohler,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  German 
scientists,  died  at  GSttlngen.  .  .  Sept,  Jft?.— In  Cairo  the  Khe- 
dive held  a  State  reception. The   Cardinal   Archbishop  of 

Seville  is  dead. Ashbel  Welsh,  president  of  the  American 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  died  at  Lambertvllle,  N.  J.  .  .  Sept, 
ifi, — It  is  believed  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia  was  secretly  crowned 

at  Moscow. An  accidental  explosion  of  shells  killed  five  and 

wounded  some  thirty  persons  In  Cairo.  .  .  Sept,  29. — A  passen- 
ger car  fell  through  the  drawbridge  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Two  per- 
sons were  killed;  several  severely  li^ured. ^The  Duchess  of 

Parma,  daughter  of  Frederick  11  of  Sicily,  died  at  Biarritz.  .  . 
Sept,  SO. — A  grand  review  of  British  troops  took  place  in  Cairo. 

Dwyer  Gray,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  was  released  from 

prison. ^The  Mississippi  steamer  R,  E,  Lee  was  burned  near 

Point  Pleasant,  La.     At  least  a  score  of  lives  were  losU The 

verdict  In  the  Star  Route  trials  in  Philadelphia  found  Joseph  R. 
Black  guilty,  and  acquitted  the  other  four  of  the  defendants. 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  ever-popular  Lotta  delights  large  audiences  at  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  this  week. 

Madamb  Gebster  passed  the  summer  at  her  own  villa,  near 
Bologna,  Italy.  She  sings  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  In  Paris, 
the  coming  season. 

M188  Clara  Morris  is  engaged  for  Haverly'b  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, In  January.  New  York  and  Boston  have  lately  been 
enjoying  her  powerful  characterization  of  "  Miss  Multon." 

Mr.  John  McCullouoh  spent  five  weeks  of  his  vacation  in 
Journeying  through  unexplored  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
region  in  company  with  General  Sheridan  and  other  prominent 
military  officials. 

Spectacular  drama  reigns  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia.  On  October  23d,  the  Messrs.  Kiralfy  Brothers, 
the  leading  managers  of  this  class  of  entertainment,  produce  the 
"  Black  Crook,"  and  probably  "Michael  Stroeroff,"  during  the 
engagement. 

Mr.  Charles  Baokcs,  the  well-known  minstrel  performer, 
while  on  a  visit  to  London  some  weeks  since,  is  said  to  have 
written  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  to  the  effect  that  if  he  would  favor  him 
with  a  box  for  the  evening's  performance,  he  (Mr.  Backus)  would 
agree  not  to  play  Richelieu  In  London  !  The  request  was  granted. 


^*  Le8  Manteactx  Noirs,"  a  comic  opera,  lately  produced  at 
the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York,  scored  a  hit.  The  librettist 
(Mr.  Harry  Panlton),  and  composer  (Mr.  Bucalossi),  are  both 
well  known  in  London  theatrical  and  musical  circles.  The  opera 
was  first  produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  Lo*)don,  last  June, 
and  is  still  running. 

"  The  World,"  which  nearly  everybody  In  the  country  saw  last 
season,  judging  from  the  enormous  money  returns,  is  revolving 
at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  the  present  week.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight,  in  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  "  Barou 
Rudolph,"  succeeds  next  Monday.  Mr.  Knight  gives  a  most 
artistic  rendering  of  the  title  rdte. 

**  Viva,"  by  Mr.  Leonard  Grover,  author  of  "  Our  Boarding 
House,"  received  much  critical  praise  when  the  play  was  lately 
produced  at  Nlblo's  Garden,  New  York.  The  leading  charac- 
ters, which  are  Italian,  are  very  cleverly  treated  by  the  EUirri- 
sons  (brother  and  sister).  It  is  being  done  this  week  at  Haverly's 
Theatre,  Philadelphia.  "  The  Lights  o'  London,"  with  a  re- 
markably  strong  cast,  including  the  names  of  Mr.  Domlnlck 
Murray  and  Mr.  Charles  Stanley,  will  be  presented  at  this  thea- 
tre, with  elaborate  scenic  accompaniment,  next  week  (Oct.  28). 

M188  Fanht  Davenport's  dfbut  before  an  English  audience 
at  Toole's  Theatre,  London,  was  a  notable  succe^.  A  number 
of  prominent  people  were  present.  Among  them  Miss  Braddon, 
the  novelist ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Harklns,  who  frequently  played  with 
the  dSbutarUe  in  the  days  of  her  early  triumphs  in  New  York, 
and  who  had  Just  returned  from  a  starring  tour  in  Australia ; 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  the  essayist;  all  the  London  critics 
and  many  representatives  of  the  foreign  press.  Miss  Davenport 
and  her  •*|60,000  worth  of  diamonds"  were  more  successful 
than  the  play  presented,  "  Diane  de  Lys." 

Miss  Gbokoia  Catvan  has  had  nearly  unprecedented  good 
fortune  since  her  adoption  of  the  stage  as  a  profession.  But  a 
little  over  two  years  ago  she  was  giving  readings  in  Boston  and 
environs.  In  the  summer  of  1880  she  appeared  as  "  Dolly  "  In 
**  Hazel  Klrke "  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York ; 
then  she  essayed  the  title  rdle.  Last  year  she  played  the  leading 
part  In  the  production  of  the  Greek  play  at  Booth's  Theatre ; 
the  past  spring  she  "  created  "  the  leading  part  !n  the  "  White 
Slave,"  and  is  now  assuming  the  principal  female  character  In 
"The  Romany  Rye." 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


How  Does  Compound  Oxygen  Cure? 
Wx  answer,  in  two  important  ways ;  Ftrtt,  by  a  rapid  pnrlflcatlon  of 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  and 
teeond,  by  revitaliilng  all  the  nerve-centres,  the  Compound  Inhaled 
having  in  its  manufacture  become  magnetizedy  which  gives  it  the  quality 
known  to  chemists  as  *  *  ozone.  ^  *  A  now  and  healthy  action  is  at  once 
sot  up  in  the  diseased  system,  and  general  improvement  follows  as  surely 
as  effect  follows  cause.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this  new  and  re- 
markable remedy,  the  use  of  which  is  rapidly  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  send  to  Dbs.  Starkey  A  Palbk,  Nos.  1109  and  lltl 
Oirard  Street,^  Philadelphia,  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
win  lie  malled*free. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Coxtinsnt  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  for  that  volnme,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
in  good  condition,  at  the  acttuil  eott  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp 60 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, $1.20 

To  those  not  returning  baek  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .  f2.2& 

Half  roan 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nished with  finely  stamped  cloth  covers  and  a  complete  Index  for  40  centH, 
and  29  cents  postage. 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognlied  leading  writers  of  America,  and  Illustrations  by  the  foremost 
arilsts  and  engravers.  We  put  it  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  folk>w. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  coat  of 
the  person  orderlur. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


THE  CALL  OF  DUTY. 

Sympathetic  Caller  (to  Convalescent,  who  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  calls  during  her  illness) — ^••But  I  do 
pity  you  when  I  think  of  all  the  calls  you  have  to  return." 

Convalescent "  Oh,  I  have  thought  of  that !    As  soon  as  I  am  well  enough  to  go  out  I  will  take  a  trip  anywhere,  and 

then  they  will  all  have  to  call  again  on  my  return." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Epitaph  (on  a  Woman- Suffragist)  : 

Heke  lien  one  who  fought. 

As  every  one  ought. 
For  the  cause  of  poor  down-trodden  woman, 

But  her  triumphs  all  past 

She  was  vanquished  at  last 
And  surrendered  herself  Ui  the  foe-man. 


L.  K.  G, 


Marcus  L — Your  name  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  you  are  fifty-eight  years  old  and  were 
bom  during  the  visit  of  Marquis  Lafayette  to  this  country. 
Many  of  the  children  bom  during  his  visit  were  named  after  him. 
The  mere  matter  of  spelling  the  name  with  a  "  C  "  or  a  "  Q  " 
was  nut  regarded  as  of  especial  consequence. 

"Young  man,"  said  Judge  Kenough,  of  Nemensha,  in 
sentencing  a  mild-looking  youth  who  had  just  been  convicted  of 
marrying  at  least  once  too  often  within  a  period  of  five  years, 
*'  young  man,  a  jury  of  your  fellow-citizens  has  pronounced  you 
guilty  of  a  most  hehious  offense  against  the  laws  of  this  com- 
monwealth. Not  only  have  the  two  women  whom  you  deceived 
appeared  against  you,  but  their  respectable  and  respective 
mothers  have  added  their  weight  to  the  testimony,  and,  taken 
together,  the  four  of  them  easily  turn  the  scale  against  the  de- 
fense, including  my  learned  brother,  your  counsel.  The  court 
does  not  wish  to  be  unduly  hard  upon  you,  and  has  therefore 
ruled  out  evidence  introduced  by  the  prosecution  tending  to  show 
that  you  are  guilty  not  only  of  bigamy,  but  of  polygamy,  to 
which  term,  indeed,  Blackstone  gives  the  preference.     The  ex- 


treme penalty  for  your  offense  is  two  or  more  mothert-in-iate,  but 
the  court  is  disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  sentences  you  to  impris- 
onment for  five  years. 


The  Dramatic  Editor  and  the  Poet. — A  young  poet  who 
seldom  attended  the  theatre  was  one  day  reproved  by  the  dra- 
matic editor,  who  told  him  he  was  getting  no  happiness  out  of 
life.  On  the  following  morning  the  young  poet  entered  the 
sanctum  with  beaming  countenance  and  began  dancing  a  poi 
»eul.  In  explanation  of  his  strange  conduct  the  young  poet  in- 
formed his  benefactor  that  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  seen 
a  certain  belle  essay  the  r6le  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  dramatic 
editor  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  young  poet's  own  lips  that  the 
performance  was  the  cause  of  his  exceeding  happiness. 

Moral  :  Who  knows  true  happiness  must  first  experience 
great  suffering. 

Professor  Adler  says  that  the  vinegar  that  appeal's  red 
to  the  eye  is  not  red  in  reality.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  and  there 
are  other  deceptions  as  subtle  and  remarkable.  The  society 
belle,  for  instance,  isn't  always  as  red  as  she's  painted. 

At  plumbers'  perjuries  they  say  Jove  laughs,  and  pro- 
bably he  does  when  he  sees  a  plumber  send  in  a  bill  of  forty  dol- 
lars for  professional  services,  which  simply  consisted  of  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  kitchen  pump-handle. 

George  Washington  never  told  a  lie,  but  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Oeorg^  Washington  never  made  much  money 
out  of  politics. 

R.  K.    MUNWrTKRICK. 
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IFTY  YEARS  hence,  when 
postal  savings  banks  and 
government  telegraph  and 
express  offices  shall  have 
been  successfully  establish- 
ed throughout  the  United 
'     States ;  when  the  domestic 
and  international  money- 
order  and  registry  systems  shall  have  been  brought  to 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  perfection ;  when  rapid 
transit  local  deliveries  shall  have  superseded  the  present 


somewhat  incipient  carrier  service ;  when  absolute 
honesty  shall  have  been  insured  in  every  department 
by  tenure  of  office,  depending  upon  the  efficiency  and 
fidelity  of  employes  ;  and  when,  in  fine,  the  mails  shall 
have  become  the  channels  through  which  valuables  of 
every  class  shall  be  transported  at  nominal  rates  and 
with  entire  safety — the  contemporary  merchant  will 
look  back  on  these  days  of  fancied  progress  with  as 
much  amusement  as  we  are  wont  to  regard  the  meagre 
postal  facilities  which  were  enjoyed  by  our  forefathers 
in   early  colonial    times,  when   the  departing   mails 
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Mrmii-miji 


THE  OLD   BRADFORD    HOUSE    AS   A   POST-OFFICE — 1728. 


were  **  published ''  in  advance  on  the  meeting-house     was  transmitted  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  by 

doors.  lumbering  stage-coaches,  which  occupied  three  days  on 

Scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago  all  correspondence     the  journey,  while  twenty-four  days  were  consumed  by 
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the  post  between  the  first-named  point 
and  Newport,  Virginia.  Letters,  in 
those  days,  were  charged  according  to 
distance,  the  rates  varying  from  eight 
to  twenty -tive  rent^. 

The  fir?^t   post-office  in   PhilRtU^tpUia 
was  presiilorl  over  by  Colonial  BnullorU, 
in  1728.    WUtn  Benjamin  Fmnklin  waj* 
postmaster T  in  17^7,  tho  post-offic*:'  wa?* 
held  in  \\\<  private  houi?t\     In  hln  auto- 
biography Franklin  thus  writes  of  his 
appointini-nt  :    '^'  1  f\(^c*?ptt'il   il   ri^mlil}^, 
and  fouuii  it  vjf  f,'rtmt  a(lvautaij:t\  for^ 
though  tht^  saljiry  was  smnli.  W  fiuili- 
tated  the  conesponileLiee  tlial  inii>nivt'(l 
my  newspaper^  Hirrt.*a>ied   Hit'  nnmbiT 
demanded,  ^^  well  the  ad vhrti>*r nitwits 
to  be  inserted,  so  ihiit  it  oame  to  iiiU>nl  ^  j*i^ 
me  a  consi^lemble  inoonjo/'     TIjo  bust*     ^       '- 
ness   of  Iho    otUce   and   the   additions 
to   its   niat'hinfry  mtii^t  have  inereiised 
very  rapidly  rlimnji:  the  next  half  een* 
tury,  as  Ibf  <^oniml^Mons  accruing  to  t lie 
pK)sition  in   17'J7  exceeded  by  several  hundredft 
of  dollars  tlie  p re.se nt  salary  of  the  postnitister. 
In  the  year  17S'J  Riibert  PuUon  was  placed  in 
charge  of  tlie  otfit^e,  and  an  intere&tini^  ad\'ertii4e- 
ment  relating  to  the  e^tabli^ihrnent  of  post -coaches 
for  the  eji.'^uing  year,  with  the  dates  of  their  ar* 
rival  and  departure^  vvas  inj*erted  by  him  in  a 
m^azine  of  that  date,  in  w  hjch  jw  set  forth  that : 

"The  Western  jMail  foi'  Laneaster,  York-Tt^wn, 
Carlisle,  Shippenshuri^^  (.'luunUeiTiburg,  Bedford 
and  Pittsburg,   will  el  use  on  Tlini'sdayj  the  7  th 


'V-  '.V 
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COLLECTING. 


tllB   MBBCn ANT'S   EX€MAWOB    AS   K    POST-OFPlCl. 

Jfiiiuarj,  at  sunset,  and  aftei^ards  on  every  sticoml  Thurs- 
day through  the  year,  and  will  arrive  on  the  next  Thursr 
day  uiuniin^/' 

The  notice  concludes  with  the  following  advice  : 

'*  As  there  are  severa]  places  of  the  »ame  nanitj  in  the 
United  States,  the  nttrehont^s  and  others  are  retj nested  to 
be  very  particular  in  the  diiectiiai  of  their  letters*,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  wrong  ^ent ;  and  wlien  lettci-s  are 
not  fur  a  posjt  town,  the  nvaiT^st  pwt  town  to  the  place 
ought  to  l>e  mentioned.  Ah  the  ntinf>t^t  paai'tuality  is  ne- 
U«a«ary,  it  is  ref|uet^t<;d  tliat  letters*  will  he  left  in  due  time, 
0therv;i$^  they  will  Ijc  detained  until  next  post  day/' 

The  Philadelphia  Post-Dtflei'  ha«  Ix'en  located  since 
17:iH  in  about  twenty  piace:<,  and  has  been  prcj^ided  over 
by  thirty  pof^t  masters.  In  18:i4  it  wa*  situated  in  the 
Pbiladelphia  Kx change,  Wlien  the  present  building 
WJis  first  f  KH^upied  liy  the  department  in  1HV3  it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  niost  extensive  and  completely-ap- 
pointed c^stablitihments  f*f  the  kind  in  the  country.  Now 
it  is  wholly  inadetpmte  for  the  proper  tran«ietiou  of  the 
innmnse  1msine?is  which  fall.^  to  It*  share.  The  interior 
of  the  ottice  presents  the  ;ippeai-ance  of  a  hugr  l>i*e-hive. 
All  of  the  three  hundred  clerks  are  busily  engaged  in 
tlie  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  the  three 
hundred  carriers  are  occupied  at  their  tables  "  setting 
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up  their  hands"  for  delivery.  General  Huidekoper, 
the  postmaster,  is  deeply  absorbed  in  answering  his 
voluminous  mail,  or  may  be  seen  circulating  among 
the  various  departments  overseeing  the  work — with  the 
smallest  details  of  which  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
— suggesting  improvements  here,  or  instituting  reforms 
there,  and  giving  personal  supervision  to  every  branch 
of  the  service.  In  the  front  of  the  office  two  men  are 
engaged  in  raking  from  a  broad  shelf  into  baskets  the 
letters  and  papers  which  are  constantly  showering  in. 
These  are  immediately  carried  to  the  stamping  tables 
for  cancellation.  Here  a  dozen  men  may  be  seen  stamp- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  letters  each  per  minute, 
and  the  thump,  thump  of  the  descending  stamps  is 
heard  from  dawn  until  far  into  the  night.  Farther 
back  in  the  office  sacks  of  papers  are  being  hauled  into 


and  twenty-five  letter  carriers  or  nearly  eight  hundred 
employes  in  all.  Besides  the  central  office  there  are 
twenty-six  sub-stations  located  in  different  sections  of 
the  city,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  West  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  Manayunk,  Frankford  and  Bichmond 
offices.  For  the  prompt  conveyance  of  carriers  from 
the  main  office  to  the  central  and  outlying  districts 
thirteen  coaches  are  in  constant  use,  Philadelphia 
being  the  only  city  where  this  admirable  system  is  in 
vogue. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  promising  field  for  the 
study  of  human  nature  in  all  of  its  phases  than  a  large 
post-office.  Many  and  curious  are  the  characters  who 
daily  resort  hither  to  inquire  for  letters  which  never 
arrive,  or  who  find  in  the  bustling  corridors  a  fascina- 
tion which  they  cannot  resist.     For  years  a  shabby 


THE  LETTER  RAKE. 


the  ''  ring  "  and  emptied  on  tables,  where  men  are  en- 
gaged in  sorting  them  by  states  and  cities,  which  is 
done  by  pitching  them  into  square  partitions  arranged 
around  the  circle  and  extending  up  to  the  ceiling.  On 
the  outside  of  these  shoots  canvas  bags  are  attached  by 
means  of  hooks.  When  the  apertures  become  full,  bolts 
are  drawn,  the  backs  are  opened  and  the  papers  tum- 
bled into  the  sacks,  which  are  then  tied  up  and  shipped 
by  mail  wagons  to  the -various  depots.  In  the  stamp  and 
postal  card  departments  clerks  are  constantly  occupied 
in  supplying  the  demands  of  purchasers,  the  sales  of 
some  days  aggregating  nine  thousand  dollars.  For  the 
accommodation  of  citizens  residing  at  a  distance  from 
the  office  the  postmaster  has  recently  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  fifty  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
postage  stamps.  The  extent  of  business  transacted  in 
the  Philadelphia  Post-Office  may  be  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  during  the  past  year  nearly  three  millions 
of  dollars  were  disbursed  from  the  money  order  win- 
dows. 

The  free  delivery  system,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  postmaster,  extends  over  the  entire  county,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  square 
miles,  and  requiring  the  services  of  about  four  hundred 


iiiau  np|H^firi*d  re^giilarly  at  the  re- 
tail sf  juTip  window,  as  the  clock  was 
striking  onei  aiul  pun.- based  a  one- 
eeni  wtamp*  This  >^ei.nung  mania 
finally  bciu^  iiotici?d  by  the  clerks, 
acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of 
''Old  One-One." 

"Mister,"  said  a  rural-looking 
female  one  day,  "will  you  give  me  a  three  cent 
stamp — and  put  it  on  for  me,  please,  as  I  am  a 
stranger  in  the  city."  On  another  occasion,  a  man 
brought  to  one  of  the  windows  ten  dollars  in  sil- 
ver, which  he  desired  to  have  sent  by  registered 
mail.  Wlien  informed  that  he  could  not  send  so  much 
coin  in  a  letter,  but  must  procure  a  note,  he  replied, 
with  great  disgust,  "  And  schure  wasn't  I  aflher  bring- 
in'  a  bill  wid  me  at  furst,  whin  I  see  signs  around  on  the 
finces,  ''post  no  hills,''  so  wid  that  I  had  me  note  changed 
into  spashee  to  plaze  yez."  A  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas a  stout  lady  presented  for  mailing  a  large  paper 
box,  which,  upon  inquiry,  was  found  to  contain  two 
enormous,  freshly-made  mince  pies,  which  she  wished 
to  send  to  her  daughter  in  California.  On  being  told 
that  such  articles  were  unmailable,  she  berated  the 
clerk  soundly  for  his  impertinence,  and,  \vith  great  indig- 
nation, departed  in  quest  of  a  more  accommodating  office. 
An  aspirant  for  diplomatic,  honors  one  day  handed  to 
the  foreign  clerk  a  formidable-looking  document  ad- 
dressed to — 

Mr.  Ministkr  k , 

Care  of  Queen  Victory, 

England, 
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and  after  waiting  to  see  that  it  was  properly  disposed 
of,  turned  away  with  an  air  of  one  who  would  not  be 
trifled  with. 

Many  letters  are  consigned  to  the  mails  whose  direc- 
tions are  puzzling  and  often  illegible.     The  average 


Mr,  Santa  Claus^  Esq,^  Santa  Claus  Station,  North  Pole, 
Pennsylvan^ia,  and  each  year  bundles  of  such  letters  are 
forwarded  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

The  new  Post-Office  building,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  Ninth  Street,  is  believed  by  some  to  be  very 


AT  THE  RAILROAD  ELEVATOR. 

Celtic  and  Teutonic  superscription  is  particularly  be- 
wildering, usually  covering  the  face  and  frequently  both 
sides  of  the  envelope.  The  writing  of  proper  names  is 
often  more  original  than  orthographic,  and  although 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  deciphering  these  ad- 
dresses, they  often  meet  with  examples  which  tax  their 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  A  letter  was  received  at 
Philadelphia  bearing  the  somewhat  comprehensive  di- 
rection : 

LIZBET  HUNKYFOOT, 

Pitsburg  Bhlladelfy 

West,  Camden 

conty  PeDsilvanle  merakaie, 

and  another  directed  to — 

Mb. , 


FrtU  Delpuldobur 

Sproose  Stree 

No.  410181, 

with  the  request  "  ife  not  ford  plese  reture  "  written  in 
the  corner. 
A  third  addressed  to — 


B- 


Pokscaunte  Perkasle 
Stetsen 
Panecyylia, 

was  finally  translated  : 

Backs  County, 

Perkasie  Station, 

Pennsylvania. 
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appropriately  located  on  the  spot  where 
Franklin  drew  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  noble  structure 
will  form  a  fitting,  though  unintentional,  memorial 
to  one  of  our  earliest  postmasters,  who  afterwards 
became  Postmaster -General  of  the  United  States. 
The  new  building,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
James  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  renaissance, 
the  material  being  granite  from  Virginia  and  Maine. 
The  mass  of  the  structure  will  be  four  and  the  remain- 
der six  stories  in  height.  The  main  frontage  is  on 
Ninth  Street,  where  the  lock-boxes,  general  delivery  and 
stamp  windows  will  be  situated,  with  minor  fronts  on 
Chestnut  and  Market  Streets.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Chicago  Post-Office,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete building  of  its  kind,  in  the  country.  The  post- 
master's private  office  will  be  located  in  the  southeastern 
comer,  while  the  assistant  postmaster  and  cashier  will 
occupy  the  apartments  to  the  west  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
entrance.  The  court,  which  is  to  be  covered,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  carrier  and  mailing  departments,  and  the 
registry  rooms  will  be  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing next  to  Market  Street.  The  southern  half  of  the 
second  floor  will  probably  be  occupied  by  the  money 
order  and  inspector's  departments,  while  the  northern 


r-TTI^W^W. 


OPP  POR   THE   DEPOT. 


THE  carriers'   WAOON. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  letters  find  their  way 
eventually  to  the  "  Tet  Leter  ofire  "  at  ''Wasliingthon,'' 
as  one  correspondent  had  it.  About  Christmas  time 
the  average  small  boy  lays  his  plans  for  a  rich  harvest  of 
toys.     He  floods  the  mails  with  epistles  addressed  to 


portion  is  intended  to  be  set  apart  for  the  United  States 
Courts.  Four  elevators  will  run  from  the  basement  to 
the  upper  stories,  and  every  modem  improvement  which 
can  in  any  way  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business,  or 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public 
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will  be  added.  The  fine  group  of  statuary  which  sur- 
mounts the  main  entrance,  or  rather  stands  high  above 
it,  with  the  dark  slate  of  the  mansard  for  a  background, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  French.  It  is  composed  of  three 
allegorical  figures  representing  Law,  Armed  Force,  and 
Prosperity.  On  the  left  is  a  male  figure  seated  leaning 
on  a  sword,  on  the  right  is  Prosperity  with  the  overflow- 
ing cornucopia  of  classic  fable,  while  between  and  above 
them  both  stands  a  female  figure  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail 


and  holding  aloft  the  table  of  the  law,  in  recognition  of 
the  hoped-for  future  when  armed  force  shall  be  only  the 
subject  of  the  higher  authority  represented  by  reason. 
The  architects  promise  to  have  the  building  ready  for 
occupancy  within  the  next  two  years,  provided  the 
necessary  appropriations  are  forthcoming,  and,  when 
finished,  Philadelphians  will  pride  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  handsomest  and  roomiest  post- 
oflSces  to  be  seen  in  any  city  of  the  globe. 

£.  A.  Bjlbbbb. 


A  MODERN  MIDAS. 


Idly  I  coin  the  common  day 

To  hours  golden ; 
And  bid  the  shifting  thoughts  obey 
Strong  Memory's  stroke  on  them  to  lay 

Impressions  olden. 

Low  falls  a  disc  beneath  the  dies 

So  deftly  graven, 
And  straight  the  chiseled  features  rise} 
The  proud  thin  lips,  the  lustrous  eyes, 
The  lofty  brow  whence  stepped,  in  guise 

Of  fiend,  The  Raven. 

Down  drops  a  second  to  create 

Its  cheery  tinkle  ; 
And  myriad  frolic  fancies  wait 
'Round  Crayon,  musing  by  his  gi*ate 
In  Sleepy  Hollow,  tete-a-tete 

With  Rip  Van  Wmkle. 


And  thus  the  idle  hours  of  day 

Ring  clear  and  golden ; 
Each  thought  a  new-embodied 
Stamping  with  tiny  foot  to  lay 
An  impress  olden. 


Next  minted  is  a  broad  pistole  ; 

(Ten  Saxon  thalers ;) 
And  Weimar's  poet  flings  bis  scroll 
Across  my  dream,  when  straight  unroll 
Margh'rita,  Faust,  Mephisto  droll, 

And  ducal  parlors. 

Now  lives  a  marvel  most  supreme 

Of  necromancy; 
Shakspeare  walks  on  by  Avon  stream 
Wrapped  in  a  revery  ;  a  dream 
Shot  through  with  airy  gold,  and  gleam 

Of  jeweled  fancy. 

Thus  fall  the  glittering  pieces  through 

My  brain  revolving  ; 
Blind  Milton,  Dante,  Chaucer,  too, 
With  their  attendant  trains  pm*8ue 
This  shining  way ;  then  quit  the  view, 

In  air  dissolving. 


fay, 


Charles  Henrt  Luders. 


BItONSON    ALCOTT. 


THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


FOUB  years  ago  a  few  metaphysicians  resolved  to  es- 
tablish in  this  country  a  school  of  philosophy,  to  be 
conducted  upon  the  academic  method.  The  first  year's 
sessions  were  held  in  the  house  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
in  Concord,  Mass.  Since  then  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  has  given  sufficient  means  to  erect  a 
plain  but  tasteful  structure  upon  ground  immediately 
adjoining  the  old  homestead,  where  two  daily  sessions 
are  held  during  four  consecutive  weeks  in  the  heart  of 
the  summer. 

Naturally  attractive  only  to  those  inclined  to  abstract 
and  ethical  studies,  the  attendance  is  always  limited  to 
a  few  score  earnest,  thoughtful  persons.  Greeted  by  the 
neglect  or  sneers  of  the  many,  it  meets  the  strenuous 
needs  of  the  few. 

The  object  of  the  school  seems  to  be,  primarily,  the 
interchange  of  thought  among  its  originators.  They 
seek  truth  by  questioning  the  attractions  and  intuitions 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  by  experience  and  revelation 
among  all  races.  These  thinkers  endeavor  to  reach 
fundamental  ideas,  and  find  the  bases  of  a  universal  re- 
ligious philosophy.  They  desire  to  help  their  fellows 
from  losing  themselves  upon  the  barren  deserts  of  ag- 
nosticism, from  falling  into  the  slough  of  materialism  or 
firom  starving  upon  the  husks  of  formal  theology.  They 


aim  to  quicken  the  germs  of  innate  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, to  penetrate  through  conventional  forms  and  terms 
to  those  realities  "  forever  old,  forever  new,"  which 
exist  at  the  heart  of  all  expressions  of  true  reUgion. 
They  recognize  the  Divinity  within  all  souls,  the  fra- 
ternity of  humanity,  and  seek  to  find  the  relation  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Deity. 

The  subjects  of  their  lectures  and  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  facts,  but  impersonal  principles.  Nor  are 
they  dry  with  abstruse  lore  ;  they  have  generally  that 
vitality  which  comes  from  belief  founded  on  revelations 
of  innate,  immutable  and  eternal  ideas.  The  faculty  of 
the  school,  while  seemingly  reluctant  to  put  forth  any 
scheme  of  theology,  have,  evidently,  a  strong  bias  to- 
ward Christian  theism  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  visitor  to  the  Hillside  Chapel,  in  Concord,  wends 
his  way  from  the  station  through  an  avenue  of  stately, 
elms,  whose  roots  striking  deep  and  branches  soaring 
high,  seem  fit  types  of  the  slow,  substantial,  permanent 
race  which  resists  the  extremes  of  climate  as  it  resisted 
British  oppression.  Less  than  a  milie  to  the  left  is  that 
battle-ground  where  was  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,"  which  sounded  the  glad  note  of  American 
freedom. 

Soon  we  reach  the  plain  house  of  which  Emerson  was 
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recently  an  inmate.  Here,  for  half  a  century,  away 
from  the  fret  and  clangor  of  the  restless  world,  he  enun- 
ciated truths  in  such  forms  as  his  genius  has  already 
made  classical.  Through  those  pellucid  depths  which 
reveal  his  thoughts,  he  is  so  little  subject  to  distortion 
or  passion,  so  pure  and  flawless,  that  he  seems  distant 
as  Plato.  Already  we  see  the  harmony  of  his  propor- 
tions as  though  ages  had  evolved  that  atmosphere  which 
tones  the  sage  into  a  symmetry  as  statuesque  as  the 
grandest  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  busy  littlenesss  of  com- 
mon minds  he  is  as  lofty  and  unapproachable  as  Mont 
Blanc  to  the  loiterer  in  the  streets  of  Geneva.  And  yet 
such  was  the  charm  of  his  simple  manliness  that  to  his 
fellow-townspeople  all  things  connected  with  him  are 
set  apart  as  something  sacred. 

Up  the  village  street  a  mile  or  so,  where  the  elms 
grow  still  more  stately,  we  come  to  the  brown  cottage 
at  the  left,  where  the  veteran  Alcott,  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  the  most  transcendent  of  all  transcendentalists, 
has  lived  for  thirty  years.  The  philosoplw  of  this  brood- 
ing mystic  is  eminently  Pythagorean.  Cme  looks  vainly 
in  three  volumes  from  his  pen  for  the  secret  of  his 
leadership  among  his  circle  of  admirers.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of  a  life  which  seeks  to  find 
and  obey  spiritual  laws,  and  to  make  practical  ideal 
truth.  He  is  eminently  a  teacher,  but  his  instructions 
have  been  given  through  parlor  conversations  in  East- 


the  green  peninsula  on  which  his  cottage  stands,  rise 
dark,  dark  highlands,  where  evergreens  ever  murmur  of 
mystery  and  shadow.  His  shy,  gentle  genius,  shunning 
the  vulgar  noonday  blaze  of  curiosity,  loved  to  dwell 
within  this  twilight  land. 

Through  all  these  paths  about  us  Thoreau  zigzagged 
his  way,  like  the  animals  he  studied,  to  keep  his  trj^st 
with  some  wood-bird,  or  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
first  April  bloom  ;  all  equally  secretive,  capricious  and 
elusive  of  human  companionship. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  go  back  to  the  Hillside  Chapel,  to 
hear  the  morning  lesson.  Like  a  growth  out  of  the 
ground  or  a  nest  burrowed  in  the  hill,  it  invites  to  repose- 
ful quiet.  The  sunshine  sifts  through  the  vine-draped 
windows  with  a  mellow  radiance,  as  if  indulgent  toward 
these  later  incarnations  of  the  brooding  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, which,  flowing  from  the  shadowy  Orient,  lingered 
long  about  the  groves  of  Greece,  and  bathed  them  in  its 
subtle  splendor. 

Within  nothing  disturbs  the  eye  or  the  mind.  Se- 
verely plain,  the  only  decorations  are  plaster  busts  of 
older  and  later  lovers  of  wisdom,  with  that  of  John 
Brown  in  the  place  of  honor. 

In  the  centre  of  the  platform  sits  the  lecturer,  reading 
from  notes  or  speaking  in  conversational  tones.  At  the 
right  of  the  teacher  sits  Miss  Peabody,  ever  ready  to  say 
a  pertinent  or  suggestive  word,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn^  re- 
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THB  HILLSIDE  CHAPEL. 


em  and  Western  towns.  He  aims  to  unite  noble  sim- 
plicity and  true  culture.  Mr.  Alcott's  majestic  mien 
and  benignant  features  indicate  an  easily-working  and 
harmonious  nature,  rather  than  one  varied  and  profound. 
In  the  comer  room  of  the  quaint  old  house,  which  for 
a  year  has  been  occupied  by  Professor  Harris,  his  daugh- 
ter Louisa  wrote  her  *'  Little  Women"  and  many  another 
delightful  book,  and  behind  it  is  the  studio  of  her  sister 
May,  *' Our  Madonna,"  with  her  girlish  sketches  still 
on  the  walls.  As  we  follow  along  the  road  we  soon 
come  to  the  old  home  of  Hawthorne,  who  dwelt  on  the 
border-land  separating  shadow  from  substance.     About 


former,  editor  and  author,  or  Dr.  Bartol,  the  gentle 
preacher.  At  the  left  is  always  seen  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  Mr.  Alcott,  upon  whose  brow  the  blossoms  of 
eighty-three  years  have  lightly  faded  into  autumn 
wreaths.  Beyond  him  may  be  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  given  one  lecture  on  Scottish  philosophy, 
or  Dr.  Irenseus  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Observer,  or 
some  other  interested  visitor.  In  fVont  sits  Alexander 
Wilder,  Professor  of  Psychological  Science  in  the  United 
States  Medical  College  of  New  York,  an  encyclopedic 
mystic,  translator  of  lamblichus,  and  author  of  many 
abstruse  essays.     Dr.  Wilder  has  given  a  lecture  upon 
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Alexandrian  Platonism,  beside  contributing  many  con- 
versations. 

All  these  are  from  the  East.  Still,  we  may  be  sure 
that  nothing  important  can  arise,  but  the  broad,  free, 
generous  genius  of  the  West  will  voice  itself  most  un- 
mistakably. Two  of  the  faculty,  seldom  absent— Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Harris,  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones, 
of  Illinois — may  be  said  to  embody  much  of  the  ''  sweet- 
ness and  light "  of  the  Concord  School. 

Professor  Harris,  fourteen  years  ago,  founded  the 
Jcwmdl  of  SpeeukUive  Philosophy,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  magazine  of  the  kind  in  tlie  English 
language :  the  PlcUcnist,  also  published  in  St.  Louis, 
has  been  established  since  by  Thomas  M.  Johnson.  But 
Mr.  Harris  is  more  popularly  known  for  his  work  in 
forming  the  admirable  school  system  of  the  Western 
States,  while  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Mis- 


souri.   Many  of  his  essays  have  been  translated  and  re- 
published abroad. 

Professor  Harris,  who  may  be  called  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  Hegel,  while  ranging  with  freedom  over  the 
field  of  metaphysics,  gave  last  summer  five  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  three  on  Fichte. 
Besides,  he  contributed  an  address  at  the  Emerson  Me- 
morial, on  the  22d  of  July,  upon  the  Dialectical  Unity 
of  Emerson's  Prose.  Clear  as  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, his  mind  works  with  extraordinary  celerity.  In- 
cisive and  versatile,  he  darts  from  philosophy  to  history, 
art  or  science  with  an  elan  which  is  American  in  me- 
thod, and  Grerman  in  subtlety.  He  corruscates  light, 
not  heat.  Sharp  and  clear  as  a  crystal  with  many 
fkcets,  he  represents  the  intellectual,  the  knowing  side 
of  man.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  he  analyzes  and 
condenses  the  chief  thoughts  in  a  lecture,  in  the  discus- 
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sion  which  follows,  presupposing  a  wide  and  quick  in- 
telligence in  the  hearer.  To  follow  his  lectures  is  to  be 
conversant  with  the  sum  of  metaphysical  thought. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  Platonist,  leads  the  audience  gently  on, 
step  by  step,  toward  that  ''central  peace  subsisting  at 
the  heart  of  endless  agitation."  He  is  surcharged  with 
that  intense  feeling  which  comes  from  consecration  to 
the  highest,  best  and  truest  which  can  be  attained 
through  effort  and  discipline.  His  may  be  called  that 
intellectual  affection  which  glows  and  bums  with  the 
"  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  the  warm  re- 
fulgence of  which  must  irradiate  the  royal  spirit  through 
its  progressive  and  deathless  career.  In  his  reverential 
nature,  Philosophy  is  "allied  to  the  love  of  the  soul  for 
the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful."  It  is  not  divorced 
from  life ;  it  Hves  in  the  heart  of  things,  a  Divine  es- 
sence, shaping  the  external,  plastic  form.  His  teachings 
are  eminently  and  practically  ethical.  He  has  grasped 
the  wondrous  thread  of  unity,  which  binds  together  all 


found  insight  exhibited,  but  great  eloquence,  power  and 
poesy  found  expression. 

As  the  head  of  the  Plato  Club  of  Jacksonville,  Dr. 
Jones  ha«  been  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  a  teacher  of 
ethics.  But  his  lectures  during  the  last  season  have 
reached  such  a  height  of  eloquence,  poesy  and  power  in 
their  bearing  upon  personal  conduct  as  will  serve  to 
make  him  more  widely  known.  For  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  are  significant  evidences  from  many 
quarters  of  a  new  pulsation  in  the  stagnant  ocean  of 
life,  which,  in  its  dykes  of  immovable  dogma,  was  fast 
losing  its  power  of  quenching  the  spiritual  thirst  of  the 
immortal  nature.  Alive  to  the  need  that  those  waters 
should  be  stirred  to  their  very  depths.  Dr.  Jones'  fervid 
but  restrained  temperament  inclines  him  to  point  out 
the  universal  sweep  of  Divine  laws,  which  must  over- 
ride the  narrow  bounds  of  mere  dogmatic  theology'  and 
purify  the  very  fountains  of  human  aspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  forty-four  sessions — one 
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peoples  in  all  ages,  and  never  forgets  that  it  is  a  golden 
cord  running  upward  to  the  very  heart  of  Divine  life. 

Dr.  Jones'  eight  lectures  this  summer  ranged  through 
an  extended  course  of  Christian  philosophy,  showing  not 
only  its  premises,  but  its  relations  to  common  sense, 
science  and  experience.  In  his  second  course  on  the 
"  Old  and  New,"  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  IleUgion  and  the 
Law  of  the  Supernatural,"  and  the  "Community  of 
Faiths  and  Worships  in  Mankind,"  not  only  was  pro- 


held  every  evening,  except  Saturday — Professor  Harris 
and  Dr.  Jones  occupied  more  than  one-third. 

Woman  was  most  worthily  represented  upon  this  ethi- 
cal platform  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  brilliant  leader  of 
society,  preacher,  reformer,  essayist,  poet,  the  tocsin  of 
whose  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  resounded  above 
the  din  of  war ;  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  vener- 
able pioneer  of  American  kindergartens,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Channing,  who,  with  Mrs.  Horace  Mann 
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and  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  formed  a  triune  sisterhood  of 
conspicuous  ability ;  and  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  art-critic, 
author  and  philanthropist,  as  well  as  by  many  who  fol- 
lowed the  discourses  with  unflagging  interest.  Some  of 
these  acute  listeners  and  questioners  were  from  the  West, 
and  have  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  be  here  summer 
aft€r  summer. 

Mrs.  Howe's  two  lectures  were  on  "  Idols  and  Icono- 
clasts" and  on"  Sociology ;"  Miss  Peabody's  on  "  Child- 
hood," and  Mrs.  Cheney's  on  "Nature."  Two  very 
interesting  ones  were  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  upon  "  Oracular 
Poetry,"  with  illustrative  extracts ;  and  one  evening  was 
devoted  by  Mr.  Blake  to  readings  from  unpublished 
manuscripts  by  Thoreau. 

There  was  also  a  discussion  on  "  The  Nature  of  Blnow- 
ledge — ^Emerson's  Way,"  by  Dr.  Bartol;  on  "Color," 
by  G.  P.  Lathrop  ;  on  "  Poetry,"  by  John  Albee,  one 
each  by  Professor  C.  E.  Garman  andDr.  R.  A.  Holland, 
of  Chicago.  There  were  three  on  "  Schelling,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  of  Kingston,  two  by  Professor  G.  H. 
Howison,  two  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  and  one  by  Pre- 
sident Porter,  of  Yale,  on  "  Kantian  Ethics."  Mr.  Al- 
cott  delivered  three  lectures,  marked  by  his  own  peculiar 
scopQ  of  thought  and  felicity  of  language,  in  which 
"Human  and  Divine  Personality"  were  presented  for 
consideration. 


The  first  Saturday  of  the  school  session  was  com- 
memorative of  fmerson,  whose  face  looked  in  serene 
approval  of  this  symposia  in  preceding  years.  Many  of 
those  who  have  been  mentioned  participated  in  the  ex- 
ercises, which  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  were 
less  laudatory  than  affectionately  appreciative  of  the 
seer  and  his  mission.  There  was  loving  recognition  of 
the  debt  due  him  from  the  entire  world  of  ethics  which 
was  incomparably  generous  and  pathetic. 

The  lectures  close  and  the  little  band  separates.  Each 
takes  with  him  all  he  has  been  able  to  appropriate. 
Time  only  can  record  the  iniluencQ  upon  thinkers  at 
large  of  these  who  here  have  congregated'.  Laymen 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  all  the  weary  weight  of  ab- 
struse learning  which  they  seek  to  formulate  ;  but  none 
can  doubt  their  refined  and  hospitable  courtesy,  their 
devotion  to  intrinsic  truth,  their  rejection  of  extrinsic 
gaud  and  greed,  their  fVatemal  and  unworldly  motives, 
their  devotion  to  true  goodness,  and  their  desire  for  the 
revival  of  those  genuine  primitive  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  heart  of  ideal  religion.  In  that  grand  philo- 
sophical religion  of  the  future,  which  must  circum- 
scribe all  essential  and  indestructible  principles,  the 
Concord  School  of  Plillosophy  will  certainly  fill  a 
worthy  place. 

Hester  M.  Poole. 


Thank  (Jod  !  He  sometimes  makes  a  man 
On  such  a  large,  commodious  plan, 
So  clothed  with  every  grace  and  power, 
So  rich  in  Godhood's  holy  dower, 
That  all  are  proud  to  own  a  place 
In  such  a  highly  gifted  race. 

Thank  Cknl !  He  sometimes  lets  a  soul 
Become  so  free  from  sin's  control, 
So  purged  of  earthy  stain  and  dross, 


Recovered  so  from  Eden's  loss 
That,  like  cathedral  windows  dight, 
Down  through  it  shines  a  heavenly  light. 

Thank  God  !  He  grants  t«  some  below 
Great  deeds  to  do,  deep  things  to  know  ; 
To  win  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
To  lead  the  race  to  grander  heights, 
And  show  how  noble  life  can  be 
When  it  fulfills  its  destiny. 

*  M.  D.  Bisdee. 
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Elise  was  a  little  French-Canadian  girl,  brown  of 
hair,  eyes  and  skin.  She  did  not,  however,  impress  one 
as  being  dark,  because  her  lips  and  cheeks  were  so  red, 
her  eyes  were  so  full  of  dancing  light,  and  her  waving 
hair  caught  such  sunny  tints  in  every  curve  that  the 
brown  in  her  skin  was  quite  overpowered  by  all  this 
brilliancy.  She  was  small  and  gracefully  formed,  and 
her  quick,  decided  movements  were  full  of  health  and 
vigor.  She  was  beautiful,  but  wholly  unconscious  of 
her  beauty. 

Her  parents  were  poor  habitants.  When  she  was  a 
little  child  her  mother  died,  but  her  father  soon  pro- 
vided a  step-mother,  who  brought  her  up  with  sharp, 
industrious  habits,  and  who,  without  being  exception- 
ally cruel,  never  wasted  time  in  advising  or  caressing 
Elise  into  good  behavior  when  a  blow  would  settle  the 
question  so  much  more  quickly,  and,  to  her  way  of 
thinking,  just  as  effectually. 

She  went  with  her  father  and  mother  regularly  to 
mass,  but  was  never  sent  to  school.  She  received  her 
first  communion  at  the  proper  age,  and  Was  properly  pre- 
pared for  it.  Her  step-mother  assumed  her  part  of  the 
responsibility  on  the  great  occasion,  and  saw  that  she 
was  suitably  dressed.  The  new  white  robe  and  veil,  the 
wreath  of  white  flowers,  the  procession  of  little  girls, 
the  May  sunshine  and  May  joyousness  of  bird,  field  and 
wood,  and  the  strange  sensation  of  being  an  important 
person  for  that  one  day,  she  never  forgot.  She  never  had 
that  sensation  again  until  after  many  years,  and  then  it 
was  almost  as  brief. 

Neither  of  Elise 's  parents  could  read,  and  they  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  learn.  Indeed,  her  intellectual 
life  gave  them  no  thought,  and  if  it  liad,  they  would 
only  have  been  bewildered.  Her  spiritual  training  they 
lefl  chiefly  to  their  priest ;  but  he,  poor  man,  had  a  large 
parish — he  had  much  baptizing,  marrying  and  burying 
to  do,  many  masses  to  say,  and,  in  short,  so  many  souls 
to  look  after,  that  all  had  to  shape  themselves  under  a 
collective  treatment,  and  rest  on  very  elementary  but 
respectful  notions  of  religion. 

So  Elise  grew  up.  When  she  was  sixteen  her  father 
died.  Her  step-mother — still  a  young  woman — sold 
their  little  farm,  and,  after  making  with  Elise  an  un- 
equal division  of  the  proceeds,  went  to  "  the  States"  to 
work  in  a  factory.  The  two  parted  company  without 
regret  on  either  side,  and  when  the  mother  emigrated, 
Elise,  with  forty  dollars  securely  hidden  in  her  little 
trunk,  lefl  her  native  parish  and  went  to  Quebec  to  be- 
come a  servant. 

When  she  came  to  us  she  had  been  nearly  two  years 
in  the  city,  and  having  lived  in  families  where,  in  an  in- 
direct way,  she  had  learned  much  of  the  polite  world, 
we  found  her  well-trained  and  efiicient,  while  she  prided 
herself  upon  her  superior  manners  and  language. 

We  used  often  to  wonder  what  Elise  might  have  made 
if  she  had  been  educated,  she  was  so  bright  and  capa- 
ble, so  adaptable  and  full  of  tact.  All  day  we  could  hear 
her  singing  about  her  work  one  merry  song  after 
another  in  a  fresh  young  voice,  which  hinted  at  almost 
any  scope.  She  never  tried  its  full  compass,  but  con- 
tentedly sang  over  and  over  flie  simple  songs  she  had 
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easily  learned  from  others,  often,  though,  improxing 
upon  both  words  and  music.  We  listened  and  said 
Elise  would  perhaps  have  made  a  singer.  And  when, 
as  we  often  allowed  her  to  do,  she  would  tell  us  some 
story  of  country  life,  aiding  her  fluent  speech  with  many 
expressive  gestures  and  filling  the  recital  with  the  most 
delightful  mimicry,  then  we  would  say  that  Elise  would 
have  made  a  capital  actress.  But  no  one  of  us  ever 
thought  that  Elise  would  have  made  a  nun.  About  her 
there  was  none  of  the  holy  fervor  and  gentle  exaltation 
with  which  the  cloistered  ones  seem  always  surrounded. 
She  was  gay,  light-hearted,  high-tempered  and  practical; 
and  though  she  went  regularly  to  church,  she  used  to 
weep  upon  holy  days — triste^  because  forced  to  be  idle. 

Before  Elise  came  to  us  her  romance  had  begun.  She 
had  met  her  lover,  and  one  day  she  hinted  as  much 
to  me  ;  and,  upon  my  showing  the  interest  which  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  she  was  emboldened  to  fly  up  to 
her  room  and  bring  me  liis  photograph  to  look  at. 

*'But,  Elise,"  I  exclaimed,  shocked  that  the  elegant 
looking  man  whose  photograph  I  held  should  be  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  little  servant,  "  he  looks  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

''  He  is  a  gentleman,  madame,"  she  answered  proudly. 

''  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  him  ?" 

She  had  met  him  a  few  months  before  when  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  her  old  home.  They  had  traveled 
together  in  the  country'  stage,  had  crossed  the  river  to- 
gether, and  he  had  walked  with  her  to  the  house  of  her 
friend,  where  she  always  stayed  when  out  of  a  situa- 
tion.    Monsieur was  not  at  all  proud,  although  a 

gentleman,  and  by  the  time  he  said  good-night  they 
knew  each  other  very  well.  Now  often  he  joined  them 
on  their  way  home  from  church  and  spent  the  evening 
with  them  playing  cards.  One  Sunday  night,  when  her 
friend  had  given  a  ball,  he  had  come  and  danced,  and, 
oh,  he'  danced  so  beautifully  I  And  at  tliat  ball  he  had 
said  Elise  danced  like  a  lady  and  spoke  French  like  a 
Parisienne,  and  that  evening  he  had  given  her  his  photo- 
graph. 

I  could  not  get  up  much  enthusiasm  over  Monsieur 

,  but  I  said  he  was  handsome  and  I  hoped  he  was 

good. 

"  Ah,  out,  madame,  he  is  very  good,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

She  was  so  naturally  shrewd,  and  by  instinct  such  a 
repectable  girl,  that  I  did  not  feel  obliged  to  warn  her 
farther. 

After  this  she  was  gayer  than  ever  and  sang  fh)m 
morning  till  night.  I  was  somewhat  relieved  upon 
questioning  her  to  find  that  her  hero  was  not  quite  a 
"gentleman,"  but  still  was  vastly  above  Elise  in  the 
social  scale,  and  evidently  a  man  of  education  aad 
means.  This  discovery  made  me  much  more  reconciled 
to  the  acquaintance ;  for,  considering  Elise 's  unusual 
beauty  and  general  charm  of  manner,  it  would  not  be 
so  very  improbable  that  the  hero  was  honest  in  his  at- 
tentions to  her.  I  was  not,  therefore,  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  an  announcement  which  'Elise  made  the 
following  month  with  many  smiles  and  great  satisfiw?- 
tion.    Monsieur had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and. 
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as  she  had  promised  to  do  so,  \  would  please  look  for 
another  girl.    She  could  not  Jbay  just  when  they  were  to 

be  married,  Monsieur r'had  not  yet  told  her,  but  she 

would  know  soon.  My  congratulations  were  real,  and  I 
entered  heartily  into  Jner  plans  ;  I  even  gave  myself  up 
to  imagining  our  little  damsel  in  a  different  sphere,  and 
wondering  into  what  her  quick-witted  nature  would  de- 
velop itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  she  asked  for  a  few 
days  in  which  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  country  friends.  Her 
lover  had  relatives  in  the  same  parish,  and  would  take 
her  there  as  soon  as  the  sleighing  was  good.  Of  course 
I  could  only  give  her  permission  to  go. 

At  the  appointed  time  she  departed  in  high  spirits  for 
her  friend's  house,  where  her  lover  was  to  meet  her.  A 
more  radiantly  happy  face  than  hers  I  never  saw.  I 
remember  it  well,  because,  when  she  returned,  it  had 
lost  so  much  of  its  brightness.  It  wore  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression, and,  although  she  resumed  her  work  with  her 
usual  willingness,  she  did  not  sing  quite  as  cheerily  as 
of  old. 

I  waited  for  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  change, 
and  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  finished  giving  my  orders 
for  the  day,  slie  said,  rather  fretfully,  as  she  busied  her- 
self about  the  room : 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  since  I  came  back." 

"  In  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  the  kitchen,  madame." 

"  Oh,  well,  Elise,  you  will  not  be  here  long ;  you  must 
allow  G^eorgine  a  little  liberty  in  arranging  the  kitchen  ; 
she  will  soon  take  your  place,  you  know,"  I  replied, 
laughing. 

Elise  still  looked  worried. 

"  And  when  are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Elise  ?" 

*'I  do  not  know." 

''  I  hope  you  have  not  had  a  quarrel  with  your Jfajid. " 

'*No,  madame." 

She  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
when  she  added : 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  just  yet,  madame." 

"  Very  well,  Elise,"  I  answered ;  *'  you  can  keep  your 
place  as  long  as  you  wish." 

That  evening,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  bed,  she 
knocked  at  my  door,  and,  finding  me  alone,  asked  if  she 
might  come  in,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  me,  and  at 
once  reverted  to  our  conversation  of  the  morning. 

Monsieur had  told  her  not  to  tell  any  one,  but — 

she  was  puzzled — she  did  not  know  what  to  think — and, 
perhaps,  madame  would  tell  her,  but  would  tell  no  one 
else. 

I  promised  to  advise  her  as  well  as  I  could. 

She  moved  her  candle  from  one  hand  to  the  other  and 
stood  thoughtfully  looking  at  the  fiame. 

"  Sit  down,  Elise,  and  t^ll  me  what  is  troubUng  you." 

She  took  a  chair  near  me,  and  setting  down  her  light, 
said,  after  a  pause,  in  which  she  decided  how  to  begin  : 

"  Monsieur finds  we  cannot  be  married  as  soon 

as  we  thought — we  shall  have  to  wait — " 

''  Well,  that  often  happens  ;  but  you  liave  your  place 
here,  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  stay  on." 

"  But — Monsieur says  we  may  have  to  wait  long 

— and — he  does  not  want  me  to  work  ;  he  says  he  will 
pay  my  board  with  friends  across  the  river,  where  I  can 
sew  upon  my  trousseau  as  much  as  I  wish,  and  can  have 
all  my  time  to  amuse  myself— but  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  wish  to  go  ;  I  do  not  like  to  be  so  idle." 

'^  And  what  is  the  trouble,  Elise  V" 

^*  A  long  time  ago  he  lived  in  the  States,  and  while  he 
was  there  he — he — ^was  married." 


''  But  his  wife  is  dead  ?"  I  queried. 

''No,  madame." 

"Well,  then,  he  cannot  marry  you." 

''  But  his  wife  is  not  in  Canada.  The  States  are  a 
long,  long  distance  from  Quebec.  He  says  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  after  awhile." 

''But  it  will  make  a  difference,  felise,  you  poor  girl, 
can't  you  understand  ?" 

She  looked  troubled. 

"  He  says  no  one  knows.  He  has  never  told  his  father 
nor  even  his  confessor.  The  woman  does  not  know 
where  he  is  ;  he  has  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
will  never  tell  any  one." 

"•  He  is  a  bad  man,  Elise.  I  have  been  afraid  of  that 
from  the  first.  Don't  let  him  deceive  you.  Don't  see 
him  again." 

"He  is  not  bad,  madame.  K  the  woman  lived  in 
Quebec  then  I  know  he  would  be  bad,  very  bad,  indeed, 
but  she  lives  in  the  States." 

"  People  are  lawful  and  good  in  the  States  as  well  as 
in  Canada,"  I  cried  with  loyal  indignation. 

"But,  madame,  he  tells  me  that  there  a  man  may 
marry,  and,  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  he  need  not  live  with 
his  wife,  and  can  marry  again.'' 

"  That  is  if  he  lias  been  divorced.  But  you  Catholics 
do  not  believe  in  divorce,  and,  if  this  fellow  has  obtained 
one,  then  he  is  a  bad  Catholic.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  bad 
man." 

This  was  too  much.  Elise  might  have  forgiven  my 
assertion  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  but  she  could  not 
overlook  the  doubt  of  him  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  she 
cried  out  with  protest  in  red  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  : 

"It  is  a  shame  1  He  ts  a  good  CathoUc  I  He  goes 
regularly  to  confession  and  to  mass  every  Sunday.  I 
will  not  stay  with  you  any  longer." 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?" 

"I  will  find  Adolphe  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
said." 

"  You  will  go  to  a  married  man,  Elise  ?" 

"He  is  not— that." 

'*  Has  he  been  divorced  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  that  would  be  a  sm.    That  woman 

has  never  been  in  Quebec.     You  are  cruel  to  me." 

And  poor  little  Elise  covered  her  flushed  fi*ce  with  her 

toil-stained  hands,  and  the  tears  flowed  in  an  angry 

'  torrent. 

I  knew  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  that  the  worst  of 
the  storm  was  over,  and  I  quietly  waited.  She  sobbed 
sadly  for  a  time,  then,  gradually  growing  calmer,  con^ 
sented  to  listen  while  I  argued  the  case  with  her.  By 
very  slow  degrees  she  became  reasonable.  Her  natural 
goodness  made  a  brave  fight  with  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  and  stupid  prejudice,  and  at  last  triumphed. 
But  it  was  pathetic  to  hear  her  exclaim  in  heart-broken 
tones : 

"  Then  I  can  never,  never,  never  be  a  lady.  I  must 
always  be  a  servant  until  I  marry  some  one  who  is  also 
a  servant  I  He  was  so  grand  and  handsome,  and  a  gen- 
tleman.   Why  have  you  made  me  give  him  up  ?" 

Then  I  tried  to  cheer  her  by  promises  of  assistance  in 
anything  she  wished  to  undertake,  if  she  did  not  want 
to  remain  a  servant.  I  told  her  of  the  things  I  thought 
her  capable  of  doing.  We  talked  until  there  came  a  re- 
action to  her  grief,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  she  bade 
me  good-night,  her  fkce  wore  almost  its  wonted  bright- 
ness. I  had  not  been  able  to  get  her  to  aspire  beyond 
the  occupation  of  dressmaker.  After  deciding  upon 
that  she  at  once  saw  herself  providing  ball  and  wedding 
dresses  for  happier  girls  than  herself,  and  drew  great 
consolation  therefrom.    In  the  morning  all  her  excite- 
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ment  was  gone ;  she  was  sad  and  listless,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  shower  of  tears. 

''  Oh,  madame,  I  was  so  happy  I  I  was  happy  all  day 
when  I  thought  what  a  fortunate  girl  I  was  to  be  loved 
by  a  gentleman  from  the  grand  world.  When  I  went 
out  with  him  all  my  friends  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been 
the  queen — ah,  it  was  so  delightful !'' 

I  pitied  her  and  condoled  with  her,  and  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  wrath  which  was  beginning  to  show  itself 
against  the  oflender.  She  begged  to  see  him  once  more 
in  order  to  reproach  him  as  he  deserved.  I  granted  this 
request,  but  I  fear  poor  Elise  was  not  as  brave  as  she 
intended  to  be,  and  that  her  gentleman  lover  was  not  at 
all  frightened  by  her  little  fury,  for  she  came  back  from 
the  interview  utterly  dispirited  and  heart-broken.  He 
had  been  very,  very  angry  with  her  for  telling  me,  and 
had  laughed  at  her  when  she  threatened  him  with  ma- 
dame's  interference  should  he  again  attempt  to  persuade 
her  to  marry  him. 

There  is  a  certain  distinction  in  misery  while  it  is 
new,  but  when  it  becomes  an  every-day  affair  that  is 
gone.  There  is  too  much  sorrow,  perplexity  and  sin  in 
the  world  to  admit  of  their  victim  difiering  greatly  from  . 
his  or  her  fellow-mortals.  So  poor  little  Elise  soon 
dropped  back  to  her  old  level — not  into  her  old  place, 
however ;  that  seemed  never  again  to  fit  her.  The  con- 
tent ^he  felt  before  the  grand  Monsieur came  to 

bewilder  her  with  dreams  of  splendor  and  a  changed 
estate,  never  came  again.  She  cooked,  washed  dishes 
and  scrubbed,  but,  as  she  frequently  told  me,  there  was 
always  ''  tme  grcmde  difference,^''  Her  work  often  drove 
her,  and  this  fact  added  to  her  humiliation.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  lamented  to  me  over  it.  Saturday  even- 
ing never  used  to  find  her  with  anything  but  the  most 
speckless  kitchen ;  now— now — but  madame  knew  with- 
out being  told  that  it  was  often  midnight  before  her 
work  was  really  finished. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  Elise  could  bear  her  pre- 
sent life  no  longer,  and,  after  much  talk  and  thought, 
concluded  to  become  a  sewing  girl.  I  did  not  see  her 
for  several  weeks  after  she  left  me,  and  when  at  last  she 
came  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  tired,  wom-look- 
ing  girl  could  be  the  blithe  little  songstress  who  used  to 
flit  about  our  kitchen.  The  change  extended  farther 
than  mere  outward  appearances ;  she  was  reticent  and 
guarded  when  I  asked  her  about  her  surroundings.  I 
saw  she  was  unhappy,  and  thinking  she,  perhaps,  re- 
gretted leaving  me,  but  was  too  proud  to  tell  me  so,  I 
said  to  her  that  when  she  tired  of  sewing  I  wanted  her 
back  in  my  kitchen,  as  she  was  sadly  missed  there. 
Even  this  little  bit  of  flattery  was  not  responded  to  by 
her  old  gay  smile.  She  thanked  me,  but  said  she  could 
never  come  back  now.  During  our  interview  I  learned 
that  she  had  rented  a  room  in  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance and  was  boarding  herself,  as  she  found  her  earn- 
ings insufficient  to  pay  her  board.  I  at  once  told  her  to 
come  regularly  and  get  what  was  left  from  our  table. 
The  eagerness  with  which  she  accepted  this  offer  con- 
vinced me  that  her  hunger  was  greater  than  her  pride. 
As  the  bitterness  of  the  Quebec  winter  grew  daily  more 
intense  she  looked  paler  and  more  poverty-stricken  each 
time  I  saw  her,  but  she  was  still  too  proud  to  come 
back  to  me  and  her  old  associates,  with  a  sense  of  failure 
upon  her.  One  wretched  day,  just  as  the  still  cold  was 
filling  the  steely  air  with  the  deathly  chill  of  evening,  I 
heard  poor  little  Elise 's  voice  in  the  lower  hall.  I  sum- 
moned her  to  come  up  to  me,  where  I  sat  alone  before  a 
glowing  fire. 

"Come,  warm  yourself,  Elise,"  I  said  as  she  entered. 

She  drew  near  the  fire  and  spread  out  her  cold  hands. 


but  had  nothing  to  say  except  to  reply  to  my  questions. 
She  glanced  around  the  room  and  seemed  to  let  the 
warm  comfort  encompass  her,  and  her  now  habitually 
sad  face  softened  as  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 

"  Elise,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you,"  I  en- 
treated. 

"Nothing,  madame — only — I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"Oh,  Elise  I  You  must  not  wish  that.  Are  you  in 
any  new  trouble  ?" 

"No,  madame,  but  all  day  I  work  (when  I  can  get 
work),  and  often  I  am  hungry — and  I  am  too  poor  to 
have  a  fire — and  at  night  I  am  cold.  Ah,"  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  her  old  room,  "my  bed 
up  stairs  I"  and  she  covered  her  face  and  wept  hysteri- 
cally. 

"  You  poor,  poor  child  I  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
long  ago  ?  You  must  stay  here  to-night,  sleep  in 
your  old  bed,  and  I  will  keep  you  in  spite  of  yourself." 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  yield,  then  she  answered : 
"  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,  madame,  but  I  can- 
not. Georgine  would  laugh  and  say  that  I  am  neither 
a  lady  nor  a  modiste;  that  I  can  be  nothing  but  a  ser- 
vant. No,  I  cannot  come ;  but  you  are  very  kind  to  ask 
me." 

She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and,  as  if  fearing  to  be 
tempted  farther,  prepared  at  once  to  depart.  I  insisted 
tlrnt  she  should  go  the  kitchen  and  have  a  warm  sup- 
per with  Georgine,  and  this  she  consented  to  do,  and  also 
promised  to  come  the  following  day  to  do  some  sewing 
for  me. 

She  did  not  come  in,  however,  and  fearing  she  might 
be  sick,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  irfquire  at  her  lodg- 
ings. I  was  admitted  by  a  poorly-dressed  woman,  who 
led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  the  one  warm 
room  the  house  afforded.  It  was  clean  and  tidy,  like 
its  mistress.  She  could  Imve  answered  my  questions  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  really  knew  very  little  of  Elise ; 
but  she  was  voluble,  unsympathetic,  and  full  of  insinua- 
tions. 

Elise  had  returned  about  dark,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman. They  had  talked  long  at  the  door,  and  when 
at  last  Elise  entered  she  had  gone  at  once  to  her  rooui, 
where  she  remained  some  time,  and  then  had  come  hur- 
riedly down  and  had  gone  out  without  speaking  to  any 
one  in  the  house.  That  was  the  last  my  informant  had 
seen  of  her ;  she  had  been  up  until  midnight  with  a 
sick  child,  and  so  knew  that  Elise  had  not  returned.  In 
the  morning  she  had  gone  to  Elise's  room  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  been  stolen,  but  all  of  her  property  was  safe. 
The  girl  had  left  all  her  best  clothes  in  a  bundle  upon 
her  bed.  She  had  worn  away  a  working  dress.  That 
was  all  she  knew  of  Elise,  and — with  a  shrug — ^all  she 
wished  to  know ;  still,  as  I  seemed  interested,  if  she 
could  learn  anything  more  I  should  be  told. 

It  was  late  the  following  winter  before  I  heard  any- 
thing more ;  then  news  came  from  an  unexpected 
source. 

I  was  one  day  summoned  to  the  parlor  to  receive  two 
nuns.  They  had  been  sent,  they  said,  by  the  Mother 
Superior,  with  the  permission  of  their  bishop,  to  invite 
me  to  witness  the  next  morning  the  taking  of  the  veil 
by  several  young  girls.  One  of  these  had  asked  that  I, 
as  her  only  friend,  might  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Of  course  I  was  curious  to  know  who  had  thus  singled 
me  out  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  young  girl  re- 
nouncing forever  the  world  and  its  brightness,  and  I  was 
told  that  her  name  was  Elise . 

Occasionally  we  hear  thankfully  of  the  death  of  a 
dearly-loved  friend  for  whom  this  life  seems  to  hold  so 
much  more  tempest  than  calm.     With  such  a  feeling  I 
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heard  of  Elise's  death  to  the  world.  Often  during  the 
winter  I  had  looked  at  the  great  cakes  of  ice  riding  up 
and  down  with  the  tido  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  won- 
dered if  she  lay  somewhere  beneath  them.  In  spite  of 
the  insinuations  oi*  most  of  her  late  companions,  I  could 
never  feel  that  anything  worse  than  death  liad  befallen 
her.  And  now  that  I  knew  she  was  alive  and  secure  in 
one  of  the  fastnesses  of  her  religion,  I  rejoiced  in  a  man- 
ner quite  bewildering  to  my  guests,  who  could  scarcely 
understand  how  a  Protestant  could  so  heartily  approve 
of  Elise's  decision. 

Before  it  was  light  the  following  morning  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  convent  with  a  friend.  The  already  deep 
snow  had  beed  added  to  during  the  night  by  a  fall  of 
several  inches,  that  shrouded  the  faintly-burning  lamps 
along  my  way.  Occasionally  from  a  door  would  emerge 
a  servant  girl,  who  would  flit  along  like  a  shadow  toward 
one  of  the  churches  in  which  an  early  mass  was  already 
being  said.  Except  for  these,  and  a  few  habitants  driv- 
ing to  market  and  now  and  then  a  policeman  returning 
home  from  his  night's  duty,  the  old  city  slept  peace- 
fully, its  rest  unbroken  by  any  sound,  save  the  dull 
thunder  of  a  snow-slide  from  some  high  roof. 

Even  when,  full  of  the  excitement  of  our  early  walk 
and  its  cause,  we  reached  the  convent,  no  sign  of  life 
disturbed  the  death-like  stillness  which  hung  over  every- 
thing. A  freshly-shoveled  path,  leading  to  the  main 
entrance,  attested  the  fact  that  some  one  had  been  astir 
before  us.  We  pushed  the  door  open  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  corridor.  It  was  warm,  but  as  deserted  as 
the  streets.  We  were  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
place,  so  we  commenced  a  search,  which  was  finally  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  the  chaplain,  who  sent  an 
attendant  to  find  us  places  in  the  chapel,  from  which 
we  could  have  a  good  view  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent. Our  eoming  was  not  too  early,  and  we  were  only 
beginning  to  feel  rested  and  warm,  when,  far  off  along 
a  distant  corridor,  came  the  sound  of  girlish  voices,  in 
sweet,  though  monotonous,  chant.  Two  by  two  came 
the  convent  charity  girls,  and  after  them,  with  the  cross 
held  high  above  their  heads,  came  the  procession  of 
nuns,  also  chanting.  Their  sombre  habits  and  veils 
shrouded  their  forms  heavily,  and  the  stiff  linen  about 
their  faces  gave  them  a  ghostly  look,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  light  from  the  flaring  candles  which  they 
carried.  Still  behind  followed  the  candidates  for  final 
admission  to  the  community.  Each  downcast  face  was 
a  study ;  but  one,  of  course,  I  scanned  more  eagerly 
than  the  others. 

Poor  little  Elise. 

Some  months  before  she  had  made  her  first  vows,  con- 
sequently her  dress  was  already  that  of  a  part  of  the 
sisterhood,  and  it  served  efi*ectually  to  transform  her.  I 
cannot  say  that  she  faltered,  for  convent  discipline 
allows  no  worldly  sorrow  or  mourning.  But,  though 
she  walked  erect,  and  her  step  was  firm  and  light,  her 
eyes,  when  they  met  mine,  told  me  that  her  soul 
drooped.  Those  pretty,  dark  eyes  had  lost  the  sunny 
light  which  used  to  sparkle  through  her  long  lashes. 
Now  they  were  fiUed  with  a  starry  light  as  if  the  poor 
child  looked  only  Heavenward.  The  wild  rose-bloom 
was  gone  from  her  face,  and  the  lips,  which  once  so 
readily  curved  into  smiles,  were  fixed  and  tired.  She 
looked  long  and  steadily  at  me  as  she  and  the  other  poa- 
tuUmtes  advanced  toward  the  altar  where  their  vows 
were  to  be  made.  It  was  a  look  of  inquiry,  and  my 
eyes  answered  it.  When  it  came  her  turn  to  speak,  her 
vows  were  uttered  in  her  soft,  musical  tones,  and  there 
was  not  a  tremor  in  them.   The  life  upon  which  she  was 


entering  held  no  great  gloom  for  her.  The  narrow 
world  which  she  was  leaving  had  lost  its  brightness, 
and  without  sunshine  she  could  not  live.  In  the  con- 
vent she  would  find  hard  work,  since  her  lack  of  educa- 
tion debarred  her  from  the  pleasanter  ta^k  of  teaching, 
but  she  loved  work,  and  the  convent  gave  her  a  shelter, 
so  she  would  be  content.  Its  discipline  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  certain  hard  element  in  her  nature,  and  her 
religious  duties,  although  irksome  to  her,  would  form  a 
part  of  the  sacrifices  which  she  had  been  taught  would 
be  good  for  her  souL  So,  although  she  would  no  longer 
live,  she  would  exist  in  safety,  and  that  was  all  she 
asked. 

Her  vows  were  made;  she  had  received  the  nun's 
kiss ;  the  girls  and  nuns  liad  vanished  chanting,  and  Elise 
was  dead  to  the  world. 

As  is  customary,  each  newly-made  religieuse  received 
her  friends  in  the  parlor  after  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  I  went  thither  with  others.  Elise,  now  Sister  Saint 
Antoine,  was  waiting  for  me.  Her  hands,  which  would 
never  again  be  clasped  in  hand  of  friendship  or  love, 
were  meekly  folded,  half  hidden  by  her  cumbersome 
sleeves,  and  her  face  wore  the  conventional  expression 
of  the  nun — not  always  the  expression  of  the  good,  but 
that  of  the  quiet  woman.  An  older  nun  sat  near,  and 
Elise  spoke  only  of  things  in  which  neither  of  us  felt  the 
slightest  interest.  Our  interview  was  short,  and  as  she 
arose  to  withdraw  she  asked  me  to  remain  a  moment, 
as  the  Mother  wished  to  speak  with  me. 

A  moment  later  an  elderly  nun  came  into  the 
room,  and,  B.fter  a  few  polite  and  graceful  sentences, 
said : 

"  Sceur  St.  Antoine  has  this  morning  asked  of  me  the 
favor  of  seeing  you  alone,  in  order  to  tell  you  what  has 
passed  in  her  life  since  last  she  saw  you.  It  was  so  evi- 
dently the  greatest  wish  of  her  heart  that — as  she  is 
entering  upon  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  self-renunciation — I 
have  felt  that  it  was  fitting  for  her  to  be  denied  the 
pleasure,  and  so  make  an  early  sacrifice  in  accordance 
with  her  vows.  In  order,  however,  that  no  suspicion 
may  rest  upon  one  of  our  community,  I  have  promised 
to  tell  you  this  much  for  her — she  has  always  led  a  pure 
and  honest  life.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  for  her  to  have  told  you  this  herself,  but  ma- 
dame  knows  ours  is  not  a  life  of  pleasure." 

The  good  Mother  had,  without  doubt,  made  so  many 
sacrifices  during  her  conventual  life  that  she  did  not  at 
this  moment  feel  it  fitting  to  entirely  submerge  the 
woman  in  the  nun,  and  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
giving  information,  so  she  rambled  on  in  easy  chat.  She 
told  me  how  upon  that  bitter  winter  night  Elise  had 
come,  heart-broken  and  desolate,  just  as  the  convent 
doors  were  closing  for  the  night,  and  begged  them  to 
take  her  in.  Before  they  slept  the  whole  life  of  the 
young  girl  was  known  to  her,  and  she  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  an  honest  though  a  light  and  gay  one. 
The  supplicant  told  her  how,  after  her  lover  had  left  her 
at  the  door  of  her  lodgings,  she  had  flown  to  her  room 
and  prayed  to  the  good  St.  Antoine  to  find  for  her  the 
path  in  which  she  should  henceforth  walk.  Perhaps 
madaipe  being  a  Protestant,  did  not  know  that  Saint 
Antoine  de  Padone  never  failed  to  find  whatever  was 
lost.  He  had  found  the  ^th  for  the  poor  child,  and  it 
led  to  the  convent.  She  had  hurriedly  gathered  her 
worldly  belongings  together,  and  donning  her  poorest 
garments,  in  order  to  leave  her  landlady  ftill  value  for 
her  lodgings,  had  fled,  leaving  no  trace  behind  her. 

And  so  Elise's  worldly  life  had  ended. 

Anitib  Howells  Trbchktte. 


THH   SUNI=LO\VER'S  SOXG. 


In  stable-yards,  wLere  dirt  and  stnrvv  alterjiutrly  held  swjiy. 
Where  rtiving  cat*  hoWled  loud  by  iiiglit,  ami  ckifkens  hi^r^Udit^d 

by  day, 
Beside  a  fence,  for  many  a  year,  uiikliowti,  des^ptsed.  we  fitrmd, 
A  low-bom,  awkward,  u^seleas^  Kceiitleisw,  graceh^HH  Kit^tt^rlujod  I 

While  Uminthig  roses,  violets  meek,  und  lilies,  prdi^  of  skin. 
In  evipry  Hg<?^  in  (jvery  tongue,  conld  admiratitm  win. 
No  Cine  who  eould  x>ut  pen  in  ink  e'er  did  it  to  niir  glory. 
Who  ever  liyard  of  siuitiowerB  in  either  tjong  or  story  ? 

Then,  an^fored*  kikjRc  wo  to  the  Sun  :  *'  AEastor,  ymir  nanje  we  boar, 
And,  as  your  Tionest  i-hildren,  we  flearcely  <ieem  it  fair 
That  our  affairs  should  hitnuigoly  be  by  you  minimanaged  thuj^ 
For  while  we  kMjk  all  day  on  yon,  no  one  will  look  on  uk." 

Old  Sol,  although  of  temper  hot,  to  act  is  Homcwliat  slow. 
At  last  he  said  :    ■*  A  chajijije  will  eome,  as  time  will  (lurely  show. 
The  world  keeps  going  ronnd,  my  dears,  nor  does  it  ever  atop. 
And  yout  who  lon^  ware  at  the  ba^e^  shall  tuion  h^  at  the  t4^p. 

"A  great  esthetic  wave  is  slowly  rolling  hithei-v^ard ; 
Soon  shall  all  men  defer  to  you  with  one  pi>lite  aecord ; 
The  fairest  and  the  loveliest  shall  laud,  w  ith  voioe  and  lieai  t, 
New  exponent  of  beauty  rare^  new  emblem  of  high  art !'' 

Whait  more  than  this,  I  aek,  eotUd  we  from  Phcebua  great  require  ? 
And  to  what  more  than  thin  could  our  ow  u  wildowt  hopes  ass  pi  re? 
On  curtain  foM,  on  ""hruidered  robe,  oo  sculpt  und  frji^ze  we  leigu  j 
In  festive  halls  we  hold  our  sway,  and  e^en  in  sacred  fane. 


And  oh  !  sweet  cousins,  garden  queens,  if  raised  from  low  estate, 
Our  proud  new-born  complacency  take  mien  of  jealous  hate  ! 
No  need  'gainst  us,  in  harsh  reproof,  to  ope  your  fragrant  lips. 
By  this  new  craze  in  our  behalf  you  suffer  no  eclipse. 


A  little  space  is  ours,  to  catch  some  scattered  crumbs  of  fame ; 
A  little  time  to  win  ourselves  a  fraction  of  a  name. 
Forgive  !  nor  grudge  our  passing  joy  ;  soon  will  it  all  be  past — 
Back,  spite  of  Art  and  spite  of  Sol,  to  stable-yards  at  last. 

W.  S.  Phillips. 


DUST. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl. 

A  CERTAIN  change  was  no  doubt  observable  in  Ma- 
rion. It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  life  so  se- 
cluded and  reserved  as  hers  had  been  thus  far,  would 
not  have  encountered  the  novel  conditions  of  wealth  and 
feshion  without  some  awkwardness  and  bewilderment. 
But  it  was  not  so.  She  met  the  Goddess  of  Fortune 
half-way,  and  seemed  in  no  respect  at  a  loss  how  to 
greet  her.  In  fact,  the  only  sign  she  betrayed  of  being 
unaccustomed  to  abundant  worldly  tesources  was  the 
activity  and  despatch  she  showed  in  taking  advantage 
of  them ;  as  if  life  offered  nothing  but  a  variety  of  di- 
vei*sions,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  one  who  appre- 
ciated life  at  its  true  value  to  canvass  that  variety  in 
the  shortest  space  possible.  Whether  she  held,  further, 
that  the  variety  was  to  be  inexhaustible,  or  the  life 
short,  did  not  appear.  Philip  was  at  first  pleased  with 
her  alacrity ;  afterwards,  his  pleasure  was  less,  and  his 
surprise  greater.  He  had  promised  himself  some  grati- 
fication in  introducing  his  wife  to  the  greater  society, 
and  initiating  her  into  its  splendors  and  amusements  : 
but  he  found,  not  only  that  his  leadership  was  unneces- 
sary, but  that  he  would  have  to  exert  himself  to  be  the 
leader  at  all.  Marion  was  fully  equal  to  her  position 
and  opportunities.  She  &x;ed  the  sun  unshrinkingly, 
and,  indeed,  with  a  snule  almost  as  of  half-contemptuous 
familiarity.  When  she  referred  to  the  simplicity  and 
difficulty  of  her  previous  experience,  it  was  generally  to 
expose  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  contrast  with  the 
present. 

**  What  a  beautif\il  thing  wealth  is !''  she  exclaimed 
one  day  to  her  husband. 

'*Glad  you  think  so,"  the  latter  replied,  cautiously  : 
for  he  seldom  could  be  sure,  nowadays,  whether  Ma- 
rion's observations  would  turn  out  serious  or  cynical. 

**  'Tis  the  best  missionary  in  the  world,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  ^^  it  Christianizes  even  tradesmen,  and  makes 
them  self-sacrificing.  And  the  curious  part  is,  that  His 
not  their  being  wealthy  themselves,  but  their  knowing 
us  to  be,  that  makes  them  so  magnanimous.  When 
mother  and  I  were  poor — pardon  my  mentioning  such 
a  thing,  but  'tis  only  between  ourselves— ou,r  tradesmen 
not  only  permitted  us  to  pay  our  bills,  but  insisted  on 
our  doing  so  promptly  :  and  if  we  got  behindhand,  they 
growled  about  bailiflfe.  But  now — la !  bless  you,  the 
mention  of  a  bill  hurts  their  feelings,  and  to  pay  one 
would  break  their  hearts.  It 's  a  blessed  change  of  heart 
in  them ;  and  would  have  been  more  blessed  still  if  it 
had  only  happened  to  come  before  our  change  of  pocket, 
instead  of  after." 

'*  If  we  go  on  at  our  present  rate,  both  they  and  we 
may  relapse,"  said  Philip,  laughing.  **  Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  capital  is  not  twenty  thousand  a. year." 

*'  It  is,  for  one  year  ;  and  who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen after  that  ?  We  might  count  on  two  years,  even  : 
the  faith  of  the  tradesmen  would  hold  out  so  long  at 
least." 

**  Tliey  don't  ask  us  to  pay  now  only  because  they 
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know  their  money  is  safe,"  said  Mrs.  Lockhart,  with 
her  pathetic  literalness.  *'  And  they  don't  lose  anything, 
because^  our  orders  are  larger,  and  their  prices  are 
higher.  And  you  should  be  just  as  careful  not  to  run  in 
debt,  my  dear,  when  you  are  rich  as  when  you  are  poor. " 

Marion  lool^  at  her  mother  with  an  odd  smile.  ''•I 
wish  you'd  let  me  forget  you,"  she  said  at  length. 
*'  You  've  been  encouraging  me  all  my  life  to  be  a  woman 
of  fashion,  and  now  you  turn  against  me.  But  I  'm  de-- 
termined  not  to  be  baulked  I" 

And  in  truth,  Marion  had  made  a  good  beginning. 
The  old  house  in  Hammersmith  had  been  shut  up  (it 
was  her  desire  that  it  should  be  neither  let  nor  sold)  and 
they  had  gone  into  the  new  and  improved  mansion 
whereof  Fillmpre  had  spoken  to  Perdita.  They  kept  a 
carriage  and  horses,  half-a-dozen  servants,  and  an  ex- 
cellent table ;  gave  parties  and  routs  to  their  fashion- 
able acquaintance,  and  accepted  the  like  civilities  from 
them.  It  was  the  thing  in  society  at  that  moment  to  go 
to  the  Lancasters :  Philip  was  a  genius,  besides  being 
nearly  related  to  Lord  Seabridge :  Marion  was  charm- 
ing, witty,  and  fully  up  to  her  position :  her  father,  it 
was  understood,  had  been  a  distinguished  officer  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Iron  Duke.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  their  new  Mends  was  old  Lady  Flanders,  who 
not  only  honored  their  drawing-room  with  her  presence 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  there,  but  quite  often 
took  the  trouble  to  drop  in  on  them  informally.  She 
had  once  or  twice  met  Mrs.  Lockhart  in  London  and  at 
the  Baths,  when  the  latter  was  lovely  Fanny  Pell,  forty 
years  or  so  ago :  and  she  now  came  ostensibly  to  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  that  lady,  and  to  talk  over  the 
old  times.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  amiable  reminis- 
cences, it  was  observable  that  she  gave  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  young  Mrs.  Lancaster,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar  interest  for  her. 

'*  You  like  having  money,"  Mrs.  Lancaster,"  her 
ladyship  remarked  one  day,  after  examining  critically  a 
new  dress  which  Marion  had  on, 

**  I  cannot  deny  it.  Lady  Flanders." 

"Nonsense  I  A  woman  like  you  can  deny  anything. 
But  you  're  quite  in  the  right  not  to  deny  it.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  from  silly  people  about  the  dignity  of  pov- 
erty. That  is  just  what  poverty  is  not :  poverty  is  not 
dignified  I  'Tis  hard  enough  to  hold  up  one's  head  at 
the  best  of  times — such  arrant  knaves  and  humbugs  as 
we  all  are,  and  all  of  us  except  the  fools  know  it :  but 
on  an  empty  pocket  'tis  impossible  I  I  recollect  when  I 
was  in  Egypt,  about  thirty  years  ago,  meeting  a  Bed- 
ouin Arab  who,  I  thought  for  a  while,  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  hadn't  a  rag  on  him,  except  a  greasy 
turban  and  a  yard  of  ragged  cloak  dangling  down  his 
back  ;  he  was  as  dirty  as  a  stable  floor  ;  but  he  had  the 
bearing  of  a  prince— though  not  of  a  good  many  princes 
I  could  name,  neither.  That  man  (said  I)  is  an  incar- 
nation of  dignity  and  a  type  of  poverty,  both  iu  one: 
and  if  he  'd  have  me,  I  'd  marry  him  to-night  I  What 
were  we  talking  about  V" 

**  That  poverty  could  not  be  dignified." 
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"  Aye  :  very  true.  So,  just  to  prove  my  rule  by  this  ex- 
ception, said  I,  '  My  friend,  I'll  give  you  fourpence  to  go 
up  to  the  top  of  that  pyramid  and  be  back  here  again  in 
five  minutes.'  He  dropped  his  dignity — it  was  about  all 
he  had  to  drop,  as  I  told  you— and  scuttled  up  that  pyra- 
mid like  a  squirrel.  He  earned  his  fourpence,  and  I 
married  his  lordship. "  Here  Lady  Flanders  took  snuff, 
and  added,  *'  You  may  live  to  find  out,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
that  you  've  been  too  avaricious.  You  weren't  satisfied 
with  a  wife  ;  you  must  have  a  fortune  into  the  bargain. 
Look  out  you  don't  find  yourself  without  both  some  fine 
morning." 

^^  Your  ladyship  is  kind  to  forewarn  me,"  said  Philip, 
who  was  always  rubbed  the  wrcMig  way  by  Lady  Flan- 
ders. 

•  "  You  don't  believe  me  :  but  you  are  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
losopher, and  you  comprehend  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse too  clearly  to  see  into  your  own  domestic  business. 
You  don't  know,  at  this  moment,  what  to  make  of  your 
wife's  extravagance  and  ambition.  She  used  to  be  quite 
different,  didn't  she  ?  And  you  understood  her  charac- 
ter so  well,  you  were  sure  prosperity  couldn't  spoil  her. — 
They  are  all  like  that,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Marion  ;  ^^  they  load  us  down  to  the  water's  edge,  or 
below  it,  and  expect  us  to  dance  about  and  mind  the 
helm  just  as  prettily  as  when  we  were  unburdened.  They 
don't  know  our  weapons  ;  they  can  feel  them  in  their 
hearts,  or  in  their  purses,  or  in  what  they  call  their 
honor ;  but  they  can  never  see  what  strikes  them,  or 
how  they  are  struck.  I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear :  give 
him  all  he  deserves  :  but  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
shouldn't  like  to  see  you  crippling  yours?elf  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  you  have  a  head  to  see  your  way,  as  well  as 
a  heart  to  feel  his  impositions.  I  shall  look  for  you  to 
give  a  good  account  of  him  a  year  hence.  'Tis  a  pity 
he  hasn't  a  title.  But  we  may  be  able  to  get  him  one  : 
I  '11  see  about  it.  I  have  found  such  things  very  useful. " 

It  was  difficult  to  say  what  Lady  Flanders  meant  by 
this  kind  of  diatribes,  which,  indeed,  were  never  more 
embarrassing  than  when  she  took  it  for  granted  that  her 
interlocutor  was  sagacious  enough  to  understand  her.  It 
was  plain,  nevertheless,  that  this  awful  old  aristocrat  pos- 
sessed an  uncomfortable  keenness  of  insight ;  and  that 
she  generally  put  the  worst  construction  on  whatever 
she  saw.  Philip  perceived  that  she  enjoyed  opposition, 
as  giving  her  an  opportunity  for  repartee,  in  which  she 
was  fatally  proficient ;  and  therefore  he  seldom  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  her.  But  what  she  said  about 
Marion,  and  her  general  tone  regarding  her,  appealed  to 
a  certain  obscure  misgiving  in  Philip's  own  mind,  and 
made  him  feel  more  ill  at  ease  than  he  would  have  liked 
*  to  confess.  He  smiled  as  complacently  as  he  could ;  but 
the  smile  was  painfUUy  superficial. 

From  Marion  herself,  meanwhile,  he  could  obtain 
little  or  no  satis&ction.  He  did  not  like  to  speak  to  her 
''seriously  "  on  the  subject,  partly  because  he  could  not 
exactly  define  to  himself  what  the  subject  was,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  he  feared  to  discover  that  the 
subject,  be  it  what  it  might,  would  turn  out  more  seri- 
ous than  might  be  agreeable. 

"  You  deserve  credit  for  being  so  civil  to  that  hideous 
old  woman,"  he  would  sometimes  say. 

' '  Not  at  all  I "  Marion  would  reply  laughingly.  ' '  Lady 
Flanders  represents  the  world.  I  am  going  to  be  a  wo- 
man of  the  world,  and  so  I  pay  court  to  her.  She  tells 
me  a  great  many  things  'tis  necessary  I  should  know. 
The  objection  is  on  my  side." 

''You  are  going  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world,  are 
you  ?" 

"  La  I  of  course.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I 


used  to  be  very  busy  washing  clothes  and  getting  the 
dinner,  in  the  old  times ;  but  no>^  I  have  a  laundress 
and  a  cook  and  a  housekeeper,  and  nothing  to  attend  to 
except  inviting  our  guests  and  making  myself  agreeable 
to  them.  When  we  were  in  Hammersmith  I  was  what 
I  had  to  be  ;  now  I  can  be  what  I  please ;  and  it  pleases 
me  to  be  like  .   .   .   other  fine  ladies. " 

"Could  you  not  make  yourself  agreeable  to  your 
guests  and  to  me  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  To  you  ?    Why,  you  are  my  husband  I" 

"Very  true,  Mrs.  Lancaster." 

"  What  can  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than  to  see  your 
wife  popular  in  Society  ?" 

"  We  thought  of  something  better  than  that  when 
...  we  first  fell  in  love  with  each  other,"  said  Philip, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Something  different :  but  was  it  better  ?  or  so  wise  ? 
Are  not  a  hundred  people  more  amusing  than  one  ?  At 
all  events,  we  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good  of  our 
position.  Love  in  a  cottage  is  one  thing,  you  know,  and 
love  in  a  palace  another." 

"  No  love  at  all,  perhaps  you  mean  ?" 

"  No  such  lov^,  that 's  all." 

"  Well,  if  you  're  content,  I  've  no  more  to  say." 

"  Content  I  How  should  I  not  ?  My  ambition  isn't 
satisfied,  though.  I  mean  to  be  spoken  of  as  'the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Lancaster '  one  of  these  days.  Oh,  it 
will  come  to  pass,  I  assure  you  I  The  first  thing  one 
generally  says,  when  one  is  shown  a  fashionable  beauty, 
is,  '  What  t  that  homely  creature  t' — 'tis  all  a  matter  of 
dress  and  efl^ntery.  I  shall  do  very  welL  What  do 
you  think  of  my  gown  ?" 

"  Very  fine.    But  what  about  the  effVoutery  ?" 

"At  all  events,  that  costs  no  money,"  said  Marion^ 
with  a  laugh. 

Marion's  social  success  was  undeniably  great.  She 
possessed  both  tact  and  courage — ^two  qualities  not  al- 
ways found  in  company ;  and  she  had  more  intelligence 
than  most  of  the  women  she  came  in  contact  with. 
Her  figure  and  movement  were  fine,  her  dress  always  in 
good  taste ;  her  voice  agreeable  ;  her  &ce  had  a  poig- 
nancy and  variety  of  expression  that  produced  the  efiect 
of  beauty  without  beinp  beautiful.  At  her  presentation 
at  Court,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  complimented 
her  mother  more  than  a  generation  before,  informed 
Marion  that  she  made  him  wish  he  was  young  again, 
begad  I  She  speedily  found  herself  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  gentlemen  who  were  only  too  ready  to  express 
their  admiration  for  her ;  prominent  among  whom  was 
the  little  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  who  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  the  unceremonious  treatment  she  had 
given  him  at  their  first  interview  :  and  she  completed 
her  conquest  of  him  by  singing  a  song  which  he  vowed 
he  had  composed  in  her  praise.  Young  Mrs.  Lancaster 
was  in  demand  everywhere  :  her  box  at  the  theatre  and 
the  opera  was  always  crowded ;  when  she  rode  or  drove 
in  the  Row,  she  was  attended  by  a  retinue  of  cavaliers : 
she  played  cards,  danced,  talked  politics,  and,  in  short, 
ignored  the  inside  and  celebrated  the  outside  of  life. 
Lady  Flanders  looked  on  at  it  all,  grinned  horribly  be- 
neath her  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  neglected  no  opportu- 
nity of  congratulating  Philip  on  being  the  husband  of 
so  brilliant  a  woman.  "  Yon  must  look  out  for  your 
laurels,  Mr.  Lancaster,"  she  would  add :  "  '  Iduna '  was 
well  enough  for  the  idyllic  period,  but  you  must  give  us 
something  better  now ;  make  the  lady  elope  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  leave  the  Sea-G<>d  in  the  lurch." 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  nature  it  was 
always  to  e^joy  what  was  good  in  the  world,  and  not  to 
see  or  believe  in  the  bad,  was  placidly  happy  in  the  con- 
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viction  that  her  daughter  was  ae  prosperous  as  she  de- 
served to  be,  and  as  merry  as  she  seemed.  Marion  was 
uniformly  careful  not  to  disturb  the  maternal  serenity, 
though  once  she  startled  the  poor  lady  by  exclaiming 
*'  Oh,  I  wish  Mr.  Grant  were  alive  1"  with  a  passionate 
moan  in  her  voice  like  the  outcry  of  a  soul  in  despair. 

Was  anything  the  matter,  then?  Marion  had  no 
confidants,  exoept  solitude,  which  tells  no  tales.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that,  wlien  she  yielded  to  her  hus- 
band on  the  question  of  the  legacy,  she  gave  up,  once 
for  all,  her  view  of  right,  and  set  herself  to  adopt  his 
own.  ^^If  Philip  wants  wealth,"  she  might  have  said 
to  herself,  ^^  it  must  be  to  reap  the  worldly  advantages 
of  it.  These  are  necessary  to  his  happiness :  and  His 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  help  him,  as  a  wife  should,  to  be 
happy  in  his  own  way.  I  take  my  law  from  him ;  I 
will  have  no  half  measures  :  and  he  shall  have  just  the 
fashionable,  dashing,  rattling  wife  that  he  wants." 

Having  laid  down  this  general  principle,  it  would  be 
characteristic  of  Marion  to  act  upon  it  fervently.  No 
doubt  she  was  far  from  being  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  charm  that  lies  in  social  dissipation  ;  but  she  would 
perhaps  have  thrown  herself  into  it  with  lees  of  reck- 
lessness and  aibcmdon^  had  she  gained  access  to  it  by 
some  less  humiliating  path.  There  was  a  pride  and  no- 
bility in  her  that  had  the  efiect  of  making  her  give  more 
energy  and  prominence  to  conduct  which  opposed  her 
conscience  than  to  that  which  was  approved  by  it.  She 
startled  and  perplexed  Philip,  and  fkscinated  him  also ; 
he  found  in  her  a  vigor  and  activity  superior  to  his  own. 
She  out-Heroded  Herod  ;  he  had  not  suspected  all  this 
latent  power ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  something  tender  and 
sweet  and  infinitely  valuable,  was  missing.  There  were 
between  them  no  more  silent  sympathies  and  intuitive 
agreements.  What  was  to  be  done  and  said,  not  thought 
and  felt,  was  now  the  subject  of  their  intercourse. 
Their  communication  was  more  lively  but  less  satisfy- 
ing than  of  yore. 

What  was  Marion's  idea  and  intention  in  this  ?  Did 
she  really  believe  that  it  was  what  her  husband  wanted  ? 
Logically,  perhaps,  she  did  so;  but  scarcely  in  her 
heart.  Women,  when  they  are  logical,  generally  are  so 
in  an  extreme  and  illogical  way ;  as  if  to  demonstrate 
how  contemptible  logic  is.  More  than  half  her  \'ivacity 
may  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  provoke  Philip  into 
finding  feult  with  it ;  and  yet,  if  he  did  find  feult  with 
it,  ahe  would  profess  herself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  on 
earth  would  please  him.  If  he  suggested  moderation, 
she  would  say  ''  No  :  I  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other. '' 


If  he  replied  "  Be  the  other,  then,"  she  would  answer, 
^^  Too  late,  now  I  have  learnt  how  pleasant  dissipation 
is."  And  if  he  asked  her  whether  dissipation  were  the 
true  end  of  marriage  ?  she  would  laugh  and  reply  that 
one  cannot  have  everything  in  this  world. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  were  these  two  married  lovers,  who 
had  begun  their  career  under  such  fair  auspices,  draw- 
ing away  from  each  other:  what  was  best  in  each 
of  them  was  starving  fbr  lack  of  nourishment ;  but 
Marion,  at  least,  was  proud  enough  to  starve  to  death 
rather  than  confess  to  sufiering.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
since  they  could  not  meet  in  the  only  way  worth  meet- 
ing, they  looked  away  from  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Philip  tried  to  find  consolation  in  his  poetry  : 
but  the  faculty  of  happy  concentration  and  abstraction 
no  longer  came  to  him  as  formerly.  The  loving  and  con- 
fidential talks  which  he  and  Marion  had  been  wont  to 
have,  about  what  he  was  writing,  or  purposing  to  write, 
were  hardly  practicable  now ;  but,  if  he  found  the  crav- 
ing for  intellectual  sympathy  too  strong  in  him  ;  there 
was  always  one  place  where  he  was  sure  to  fin(i  it,  and 
that  was  in  the  private  boudoir  of  the  Marquise  Des- 
moines.  She  always  welcomed  him  with  loveliness  and 
delightful  words  :  she  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  spoke 
to  the  point :  he  felt  the  immediate  contact  of  her  mind 
and  nature,  and  experienced  from  it  a  secret  sense  of 
luxury  and  consolation.  At  first,  Perdita  used  to  in- 
quire courteously  after  Marion ;  but  after  a  time  these 
inquiries  became  rarer,  and  finally  ceased.  Nor  did 
Philip  happen  to  mention  these  visits  to  his  wife  :  what 
would  it  matter  to  her  where  he  went  or  what  he  found 
to  converse  about  ?  She  probably  had  her  own  interests 
and  occupations,  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  She  would 
only  laugh,  and  say  that  he  was  fulfilling  Lady  Flan- 
ders' predictions. 

Once  in  a  while,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gayety  and  re- 
sonance, Marion's  laugh  would  suddenly  end  in  a  long, 
shuddering  sigh,  and  her  eyes  would  grow  hot  and  dry. 
But  she  would  laugh  again,  and  utter  some  witty,  ex- 
travagant speech,  if  she  thought  her  husband  was  ob- 
serving her.  And  once,  at  night,  Philip  chanced  to 
awake,  and  fiuicied  that  Marion  was  weeping,  and  the 
bed  was  shaken  by  her  smothered  sobs.  But,  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  she  started,  and  declared,  after  a  moment, 
that  she  had  been  asleep,  and  had  a  nightmare.  ^'  I 
dreamt  Lady  Flanders  had  grown  young  and  beautiful, " 
she  said,  "and  wore  a  dress  handsomer  than  mine: 
and  it  broke  my  heart  I"  Whereupon  Philip  said  mo 
more. 

[to  bb  continusd.] 


THE  CHANGE. 


His  ship  sailed  out  from  the  harbor  bar, 
From  the  rock-bound  coast, 

I  watched  the  sail,  till  in  distance  far. 
To  my  eye  'twas  lost. 

And  I  said  in  my  heart,  as  I  went  away 
From  the  rocky  shore, 
^  I  will  watch  the  sea  fh>m  day  to  day 
And  fore vermore. ' ' 


When  his  ship  came  into  the  harbor  safe 

I  was  far  away, 
And  knew  not  then  that  the  "Wandering  Waif 

Sailed  in  that  day. 

I  chide  my  heart  in  a  trembling  way, 

As  this  I  hear : 
*  Have  I  watched  the  sea  ttom  day  to  day  ?" 
"Not  so,  I  fear." 


For  seasons  come  and  seasons  go— 

Love  it  grows  cold, 
Our  hearts  have  little  to  bestow 

When  we  are  eld. 


HoLLT  Dban. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
'*HE  THAT  18  TO  BE." 

"  What  V"  exclaimed  Hargrove,  in  amazement. 

**  Do  you  believe  that  slavery  is  right  ?"  repeated 
Martin,  with  a  look  of  anxious  entreaty  in  his  eyes. 

**  Martin  Kortright,"  said  Hargrove,  leaning  forward 
and  peering  anxiously  into  his  face,  ''  are  you  crazy  ?" 

" No,  indeed,  sir ;  but  I  am  in  earnest." 

''So  it  seems." 

A  smile  tliat  might  have  been  pitying  or  scornful  crept 
about  the  comers  of  Hargrove's  mouth  as  bespoke. 

"I  came  only  to  ask  that  one  question,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  tremulous  eagerness. 

*'  Indeed  ?    All  the  way  from  your  college  ?" 

>*No;  from  Skcndoah." 

"  Ten  miles  for  one  question  I  What  a  pity  !  Why 
did  you  not  prepare  a  longer  catechism  ?" 

The  sneer  was  too  apparent  to  be  unheeded  even  by 
the  preoccupied  mind  of  the  young  man.  He  started 
like  one  suddenly  awakened,  and  looking  at  the  man  be- 
fore him  saw  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  lips  quivering 
with  suppressed  anger. 

"I — I  hope,"  he  stammered,  ''that  you  are  not  of- 
fended ?" 

•'Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  other;  "I  am  delighted. 
Such  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  very  com- 
mendable.    My  daughter,  I  am  sure,  will  be  charmed." 

''  You  have  heard  from  Hilda  then  ?"  asked  Martin, 
while  an  ingenuous  blush  overspread  his  countenance. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  my  daughter  this  morning," 
said  Hargrove,  coldly.  "  By  the  way,"  he  added,  turn- 
i|ig  over  some  papers,  and  handing  Martin's  letter  to 
him,  "  she  enclosed  me  this.  As  you  liave  apparently 
forgotten  all  about  it,  I  may  as  well  give  it  to  you  now, 
and  save  her  the  trouble  of  mailing  it." 

"  You — you — do  not  approve  of  it  then  V"  said  Mar- 
tin. A  sudden  pallor  succeeded  the  flush  upon  his  face. 
Tlie  words  seemed  to  choke  him  as  they  came  forth. 
He  took  the  letter  as  he  spoke,  and  sat  looking  at  the 
otlier  with  a  sort  of  dull,  hopeless  agony  in  liis  eyes. 

"  Oh,  about  slavery  ?"  said  Hargrove,  lightly. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  seem  to  consider  my 
opinion  upon  this  question  of  great  moment." 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to  me,  you 
may  be  sure,  sir,"  answered  Martin,  choking  down  the 
emotion  that  threatened  to  overcome  him,  "  or  I  would 
never  have  troubled  you  with  the  inquiry." 

"No  doubt  you  think  so,  sir,"  said  Hargrove,  rising 
in  uncontrollable  anger.     "  There  seems  to  be  no  bound 
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to  your  assurance.  The  fact  that  you  were  seeking 
covertly  to  win  my  daughter's  love  you  no  doubt  thought 
gave  you  an  unquestionable  right  to  catechise  her  father. 
You  need  not  have  any  fbrther  anxiety,  sir.  Your  re- 
lations with  her  are  ended,  and  my  opinion  upon  any 
subject  can  be  of  no  further  moment  to  you.  I  bid  you 
good  morning,  sir." 

Hargrove  bowed  with  mock  politeness,  and  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  door  as  he  spoke.  Martin  had  risen, 
too,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  master  of  Sturmhold  with 
a  look  in  which  surprise  and  pain  were  blended. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  he  said,  with 
quiet  dignity,  "in  what  I  have  beien  so  unfortunate  as 
to  offend.  I  did  love  your  daughter,  and  always  must. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
though  I  had  only  lately  found  it  out.  I  wrote  her 
frankly  in  regard  to  it,  and  had  no  doubt  she  would  con- 
sult you.     If  I  did  wrong,  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  But  you  made  the  mistake  of  not  first  inquiring  fully 
what  were  my  views  on  the  slavery  question,"  sneered 
Hargrove. 

"  My  inquiry  had  no  connection  with  your  daughter, 
or  my  love  for  her,"  responded  Martin. 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Hargrove.  "  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  would  have  condescended  to  acknowledge 
a  father-in-law  whose  views  upon  that  question  were  not 
entirely  sound  ?    I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged." 

"  Captain  Hargrove,"  said  the  young  man,  straighten- 
ing himself  up  until  his  eyes  flashed  proudly  into  the 
flaming  orbs  before  him.  "I  do  not  understand  your 
allusions,  but  it  is  evident  that  I  have  made  you  angry. 
Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  my  relation  to  Hil— to 
your  daughter — did  not  in  the  least  affect  my  interest  in 
the  question  I  asked.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  I 
ought  not  to  press  it,  of  course  I  will  not,  but  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  me — perhaps  all  the  more 
that  you  regard  hiy  love  for — for  Hilda  as  a  matter  of 
presumption." 

Hargrove  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  still  desire  to  know 
whether  I  consider  slavery  morally  right  ?" 

"I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

Hargrove's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gazed  upon  the  sad 
but  earnest  face  before  him,  and  unconsciously  his  tones 
softened  somewhat  as  he  inquired  : 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  my  opinion  upon  this 
political  question  can  be  of  any  interest  or  importance 
to  you  now  ?" 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  sir,  you  will  easily 
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see.  1  came  home  last  night  to  ask  my  parents'  permis- 
sion, or,  perhaps  more  truly,  to  inform  them  of  my  de- 
termination, to  do  a  certain  thing.  Both  opposed  my 
wish,  and  my  father  especially  forhade  it,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  you  were  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  that  our 
relations  to  you  were  such  as  to  forbid  my  doing  any- 
thing that  might  displease  you.'' 

^^  It  is  natural  that  they  should  consider  conduct  that 
would  be  displeasing  to  me  inconsistent  with  your  posi- 
tion as  m}--  daughter's  lover." 

"  But  they  had  no  knowledge  of— of  any  such  thing." 

'*  Did  they  not  know  you  had  written  that  letter  ?" 

''They  did  not." 

•'  Nor  that  you  intended  doing  so  ?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Indeed.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  my  opinions  be- 
came important." 

"My  f&ther  said  we  were  under  obligations  of  no 
common  character  to  you." 

"  Of  course  he  explained  their  nature  and  extent  ?" 
Hargrove  smiled  sarcastically. 

"He  did  not." 

Hargrove's  smile  deepened  to  a  sneer  as  he  said  : 

"  And  you  did  not  ask  him  ?" 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Martin,  with  something  of  pride  in 
his  tone.  "  I  know  it  is  useless  to  ask  my  father  what 
he  does  not  choose  to  tell." 

"That  is  true;  that  is  true,"  mused  Hargrove. 
"  Then  you  do  not  know  to  what  he  referred  ?" 

"  I  only  guess  that  you  assisted  him  in  his  enterprises. 
I  remember  that  he  was  only  a  well-to-do  farmer.  I 
know  that  he  is  now  a  rich  manufacturer,"  answered 
Martin. 

"Yes,"  said  Hargrove  meditatively  turning  away  for 
a  moment,  only  to  come  back  for  a  still  sharper  cate- 
chism of  the  young  man,  who  stood  as  if  dazed  by  the 
unexpected  turn  the  conversation  had  taken.  "  But 
you  knew,  sir,"  and  he  shook  his  finger  at  Martin  angrily 
as  he  spoke,  "  you  knew  the  relation  you  desired  to  sus- 
tain to  Hilda." 

"  Of  course,"  simply. 

"  And  you  thought  Hilda  would  disapprove  ?"  asked 
Hargrove  eagerly,  "  or  you  feared  to  offend  her  father  ?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Martin  blushing  and  stammer- 
ing, " I  am  afraid  I  did  not  think  of  her  at  all." 

"  You  did  not  ?  I  declare,  you  are  a  singular  mortal. 
With  the  ink  of  the  letter  declaring  your  love,  hardly 
dry,  you  forget  her  existence  when  deciding  a  matter  so 
important  that  you  call  it  vital.  Pray  what  did  you 
think  of?" 

"  I  tried  to  determine  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  question  of  conscience,  then.  You  never 
thought  Hilda  might  have  a  conscience  too  ?" 

"  I  should  doubt  my  own  if  hers  did  not  approve.'' 

"  But  you  took  her  approval  for  granted  ?" 

"  I  should  not  have  been  worthy  of  her  love  if  I  could 
have  doubted  her  approval  of  the  right.'' 

"You  were  right,  too;  just  right,"  said  Hargrove, 
with  sudden  heartiness,  "a  true  woman's  heart  never 
indorses  what  is  wrong.  But  will  you  tell  me  now  why 
my  opinion  became  important  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question  of  conscience  ?" 

"  What  I  wished  to  do  would  probably  be  displeasing 
to  one  who  believes  slavery  to  be  right." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  If  you  disapproved  I  had  determined  to  abandon 
my  project." 

"  For  your  father's  sake  ?" 

"  Because  I  would  not  offend  one  whose  feelings  he 
felt  himself  under  such  obligation  to  consider." 


"  So,  if  I  were  your  father's  creditor  you  would  cut 
your  opinions  to  suit  my  notions  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  if  you  had  done  my  father  a  great  favor  I 
would  not  express  opinions  that  would  be  displeasing  to 
you,  if  I  could  avoid  it  without  loss  of  self-respect." 

"Oh!  this  is  one  of  those  questions  of  conscience 
that  are  binding  at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  I  de- 
clare you  are  becoming  quite  a  Jesuit." 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  Martin  simply.  "The  ques- 
tion for  my  conscience  was  not  whether  the  act  itself 
was  right.  That  I  had  already  settled.  The  question 
that  remained  was  whether  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it  or 
not." 

"  And  you  decided —  ?" 

"That  if  it  would  occasion  you  annoyance  I  must 
leave  it  to  others  ?" 

"  And  that  is  still  your  purpose  ?" 

"It  is." 

Hargrove  paced  the  room  for  a  moment  with  his  head 
bowed  in  thought.  Then  he  came  back  and  said  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  what  he  had  used  before  : 

"  Pray  be  seated  again  and  tell  me  what  is  tliis  thing 
you  wish  to  do  that  might  offend  me  as  a  pro-slavery 
man.  I  hope  you  do  not  wish  to  preach  a  new  Aboli- 
tion crusade.  I  was  afraid  that  Jared  Clarkson's  influ- 
ence would  turn  your  head,  but  I  thought  you  had 
too  much  common  sense  to  become  clean  daft  on  the 
subject.  You  must  remember  that  what  is  tolerated  as 
a  harmless  absurdity,  in  a  man  of  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, becomes  altogether  a  different  thing  in  one  not 
blessed  with  his  idiosyncrasies.  He  does  and  says  a 
thousand  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  another.  It  is  not  because  he  is  less  sincere,  or 
is  so  regarded  by  others,  but  only  because  he  is  in  every 
respect  exceptional,  peculiar — eccentric,  as  it  is  termed. 
Whatever  is  pronounced  and  striking  in  his  opinions  or 
unusual  in  his  conduct,  therefore,  is  accepted  as  a  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  this  eccentricity.  Of  all  the  men 
who  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  slavery,  he  is  allowed 
the  most  license  and  regarded  with  the  most  toler- 
ance, not  because  he  is  more  deserving,  or  more  con- 
sistent than  the  others,  but  because  of  his  eccentricity. 
Such  a  man  is  very  apt  to  charm  the  fancy,  but  is 
always  dangerous  to  follow.  What  he  may  do  with 
impunity,  it  would  be  ruin  for  another  to  attempt.  He 
is  no  more  an  Abolitionist  than  your  father,  indeed, 
not  as  much  an  one,  since  your  father,  having  once 
reached  a  conclusion,  would  accept  all  its  consequences, 
no  matter  how  terrible.  Clarkson,  with  all  his  hatred 
of  slavery  and  all  his  willingness  to  cripple  and  destroy 
it,  yet  shrinks  in  horror  from  the  bloodshed  that  would 
inevitably  attend  any  attempt  to  carry  his  pet  ideas  into 
effect.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  sincere  and  kindly  gentje- 
man,  but  not  one  who  is  fit  to  lead,  nor  indeed  one  whom 
it  is  safe  to  follow." 

"  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  pubhc  thought,"  said 
Martin. 

"  Not  one  of  it«  leaders,  but  one  of  its  mouthpieces. 
He  is  one  of  the  exponents  of  an  idea  that  just  now 
dominates  the  public  attention.  The  leaders  of  public 
thought  are  men  of  an  entirely  different  mould." 

"The  leader  must  be  exceptional  and  is  often  ac- 
counted eccentric,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  '  He  hath  a  devil,'  was  the  popular 
verdict  as  to  the  Christ.  John  the  Baptist,  Peter  the  Her- 
mit and  a  thousand  others,  whose  words,  translated  into 
deeds,  have  shaken  the  world,  were  no  doubt  eccentric 
to  the  very  limit  of  what  we  call  sanity.  They  were 
men  of  one  idea  which  they  followed  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.     They  were  men  whose  souls  could  feel  but 
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one  emotion.  The  intensity  of  their  one  thought  shriv- 
eled all  others  hke  a  furnace-blast.  They  were  of  the 
'  Leave-all-thou-hast-and-foUow-me '  type  of  the  excep- 
tional. They  repeated  one  cry  until  the  world  heard 
and  beUeved.  They  had  no  time  for  argument,  expostu- 
lation or  entreaty.  From  the  means  to  the  end  was  only 
a  step  to  them.  All  between  was  a  desert.  Objections, 
,  excuses,  fair  promises,  everything  between  them  and  the 
result,  which  their  intensity  made  not  only  possible  but 
real,  was  as  stubble  before  the  flame  that  burned  within 
them.  The  pioneer  is  always  one  who  gives  his  marrow 
to  light  the  lamp  that  shows  the  way — a  man  whose 
mind  is  perhaps  only  large  enough  to  grasp  one  phase 
of  a  single  thought.  Such  are  they  whom  the  world 
follows.  Others  come  after  them,  expound,  amplify, 
reduce  everything  to  due  proportions  and  set  up  the 
thought  the  leader  brought  to  light  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  temple  of  human  life.  The  few  mark  eras  ;  the 
Diany  make  history." 

''  Whom  then  do  you  consider  the  true  leader  of  the 
anti-^avery  movement  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  one.  The  real  leader — 
the  pathfinder  of  human  thought — is  one  that  never 
doubts.  The  end  he  seeks  is  always  clear  before  him, 
and  he  goes  straight  to  it,  over  whatever  obstacles  may 
lie  between.  He  may  not  reach  his  goal,  rarely  does,  but 
he  shows  the  way  to  others,  who  clear  the  undergrowth, 
level  the  hills,  fill  up  the  valleys  and  complete  the  thor- 
oughfare that  leads  to  the  terminus  of  his  inspiration. 
But  I  hope  you  do  not  aspire  to  be  such  a  leader  ?" 

''No  indeed.  I  only  hoped  to  be  a  very  humble  fol- 
lower," said  Martin,  resignedly. 

''You  need  not  sigh.  The  lot  of  a  leader  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  He  who  swerves  humanity  ftom  the 
beaten  rut  must  generally  stand  alone.  Now  and  then 
there  comes  one  of  such  deft  and  subtle  power  as  to 
flex  almost  without  its  knowledge  the  world's  life. 
He  switches  the  train  of  thought  from  its  accustotned 
track  at  so  slight  an  angle  that  it  is  hardly  per- 
ceived until  the  space  between  grows  to  be  a  yawning, 
impassable  gulf.  Such  a  man  is  never  thought  of  as  a 
leader  at  the  time  he  does  his  work.  The  world  looks 
back  on  him  afterward  and  wonders  that  his  power  was 
not  recognized  before.  Such  a  man  must  always  come 
ftom  the  ranks.  He  must  be  of  the  people,  and  only 
think  their  thoughts  more  clearly  than  they.  He  must 
translate  into  words  and  deeds  what  the  dullest  and 
meanest  dimly  feels.  No  high-bred  masquerader  in 
familiar  garb  can  ever  win  the  place,  save  by  renuncia- 
tion of  his  birthright  and  a  consecration  by  the  laying 
on  of  persecuting  hands." 

"  But  a  man  cannot  be  a  leader  who  is  not  recognized 
as  such  by  his  followers." 

"That  is  the  very  mistake  that  is  usually  made  by 
those  who  desire  to  be  leaders.  They  are  not  his  fol- 
lowers. They  are  simply  the  creatures  of  the  idea  that 
animates  his  life.  The  real  leader — he  who  shows  a 
new  pathway  of  progress — is  more  frequently  consid- 
ered an  obstructionist  in  his  day.  He  stands  squarely 
across  the  old  way  and  compels  human  thought  to 
take  a  new  road.  He  will  not  let  the  world  go  on  in 
peace.  He  may  be  trampled  down  by  the  blind  herd 
behind,  but  his  stiffening  finger  will  point  the  new  path- 
way which  the  feet  of  those  who  come  after  must  fol- 
low." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Clarkson  is  not  a  leader  what  would  you 
term  him  ?    He  certainly  seeks  new  ways.'" 

"Yes,  he  is  an  experimenter — one  who  makes  trial  of 
new  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  is  one  of  that 
more  numerous  class  who  benefit  mankind  chiefly  by 


demonstrating  how  great  things  can  noi  be  done.  They 
are  the  skirmishers  who  skirt  the  flanks  of  the  army 
of  progress  and  develop  the  obstacles  that  lie  befove  it 
They  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  unmask  his  batteries ; 
^  make  him  define  his  position ;  show  the  path  the  for- 
lorn hope  must  take,  and  what  must  be  overcome  when 
the  grand  assault  is  made.  Their  Aisilade  attracts  at- 
tention because  the  world  is  still.  The  rattle  and  flasAi 
of  their  fire  thrills  the  heart  of  every  one  that  listens 
to  the  mimic  contests  of  the  outposts ;  but  when  the 
army  advances  along  the  whole  line  they  will  be  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  the  conflict,  and  when  it  is  over  will  be 
almost  forgotten.  The  work  of  such  men  is  no  less 
valuable  than  that  of  the  greatest ;  but  it  is  subordinate 
thereto  and  has  no  independent,  permanent  result 
Such  men  are  doomed  to  double  misconception.  At  one 
time  they  are  thrust  into  undue  prominence  and  at  an- 
other lost  in  undeserved  obscurity.  The  scout  is  rarely 
a  general.  The  partisan  ranger's  work  is  brilliant  and 
romantic,  but  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  wins  battles 
and  achieves  results." 

'*  You  think  Mr.  Clarkson  a  political  ranger  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  He  desires  the  abohtion  of  slavery. 
He  thinks  it  essential  to  national  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  due  to  justice  and  humanity.  Across  the  road 
that  leads  to  this  result  he  finds  an  enemy,  organized, 
alert,  and,  it  would  seem,  impregnably  entrenched. 
What  does  he  do  ?  Does  he  lay  down  the  grand  strate- 
gic lines  ?  Does  he  mass  the  forces  at  his  back  and  de- 
termine to  carry  the  position  at  all  hazards  ?  Not  at  alL 
He  seeks  for  some  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  line.  He 
dashes  along  his  front ;  tries  to  turn  his  flanks  ;  annoys 
him  with  unexpected  attacks ;  makes  brilliant  dashes  and 
quick  retreats  ;  fires  colored  rockets ;  explodes  harmless 
mines  ;  in  short,  does  the  work  of  scout  and  skirmisher 
for  the  general  who  shall  finally  direct  the  campaign. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Clarkson 's  work  will  be  if  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement  ever  ripens  into  an  organized  aggres- 
sive force,  successfully  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  specific  purpose.  I  very  much  doubt  if  that  time 
will  ever  arrive  or  that  leader  will  ever  appear." 

Hargrove  resumed  his  meditative  walk  back  and  forth 
across  the  library.  He  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten 
the  young  man's  presence,  as  he  had  apparently  forgot- 
ten the  starting-point  of  their  conversation.  He  was  un- 
burdening himself  of  thought  which  long  study  and  close 
observation  of  the  men  and  events  of  his  time  had  forced 
upon  him  in  his  semi-isolation.  Untouched  by  Action ; 
remote  from  the  confiict  of  parties  ;  almost  equally  at 
variance  with  every  phase  of  the  prevailing  political 
thought  of  his  day,  yet  bound  by  an  infrangible  chain 
of  events  to  that  institution  whose  continuance  or  de- 
struction was  the  great  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
gathering  conflict,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  views  should 
difler  from  those  of  the  partisans  who  shouted,  amid 
the  heat  of  the  struggle,  some  for  this  briUiant  political 
champion  and  some  for  that. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  called  a. 
knight  and  not  a  scout,"  said  Martin,  with  a  touch  of 
pique  in  his  tone. 

"Aye,  aye,  so  he  does,"  said  Hargrove,  stopping 
shortly  and  raising  his  finger  to  enforce  his  words.  "  So 
fiir  as  gallantry,  devotion  and  purity  of  heart  are  con- 
cerned, he  is  a  very  flower  of  chivalry.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  perhaps,  it  is  not  knight-errantry,  it  is 
not  the  display  of  personal  prowess  and  skill  of  fence 
that  moves  the  world.  The  progress  of  thought  in  a 
^public  is  the  advance  of  a  grand  army.  The  knight 
is  a  central  figure  when  the  march  begins  and  swords 
are  first  crossed  in  some  casual  aflhiy ;  to-morrow  he 
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will  be  a  scout,  and  when  some  Caesar  with  his  Tenth 
Legion,  or  Napoleon  with  his  Old  Guard  shall  have  won 
the  great  battle,  he  will  be  remembered  kindly  and 
lovingly  by  the  few  who  remember  how  well  he  did  his 
part  and  forgotten  by  the  many  in  whose  minds  his 
achievements  will  be  blended  with,  and  subordinated  to, 
the  grand  assault,  the  leader  of  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared and — ^is  not  likely  to  appear." 

"He  will  come,"  said  the  young  man,  whose  close- 
shut  lips,  flashing  eyes  and  hand  nervously  clasping  the 
back  of  the  chair  by  which  he  stood,  showed  how  his 
blood  was  stirred  by  the  thought  of  conflict.  "  He  will 
come,"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  that  rang  through  the 
silent  room  like  the  presage  of  victory. 

"  So  ?"  said  the  other,  as  he  paused  in  his  walk  and 
looked  with  a  half  smile  ujion  the  young  fttce  flushed 
with  enthusiasm.  "  So  the  time  has  come  when  *'  Our 
sons  and  our  daughters  shall  prophesy,'  eh  ?  You  may 
be  right.  But  you  said  you  wished  to  be  a  follower. 
Of  whom  ?    Clarkson  ?" 

"  No.  Now  that  you  point  it  out,  I  see  that  he  can- 
not be  a  leader  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  events. 
I  am  sorry,  too,  for  he  is  a  splendid  type  of  man,  and, 
in  most  respects,  I  must  admit  that  I  share  his  views  in 
regard  to  slavery. " 

"  Just  so.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you  should. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  passing  your  youth  in  the  ftiU 
glare  of  his  manhood,  you  should  have  retained  indi- 
viduality enough  to  modify  your  indorsement  by  that 
cautious  phrase,  'in  most  respects.'  When  the  truly 
great  man  puts  his  impress  on  such  plastic  material 
as  your  young  life  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  whose  mark  it 
is.  If  the  leader  ever  comes  you  will  follow  him  with- 
out any  '  if '  or  '  but. '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  spoke 
of  wishing  to  do  something  now.     What  was  it  ?' 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  Kansas,  sir." 

*' For  what?" 

"  To  help  the  '  Free  State  Men.'  " 

"You  are  anxious  to  fight  the  *  Border  Ruffians' 
then  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  see  freedom  prevail." 

"  Exactly ;  and  you  supposed  my  sympathies  might  be 
with  slavery  ?" 

"  My  father  was  of  that  opinion." 

"  He  could  not  have  made  a  greater  mistake." 

"  What  V"  exclaimed  Martin  in  surprise.  "  You  think 
slavery  wrong  and  yet  own  slaves  ?" 

"  You  probably  think  Jared  Clarkson  very  sincere  in 
bis  belief  in  its  unrighteousness  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  is." 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  what  he  only  accepts  as  an  evil 
fjact  upon  the  report  of  others,  I  know  to  be  infinitely 
worse  than  he  conceives  by  my  own  observation  and 
experience.  If  I  own  slaves  it  is  because  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  know  how  to  avoid 
one  evil  without  committing  another." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  agree  with  him." 

"  Very  far  from  it.  He  hates  slavery,  and  adores  the 
enslaved  race.  I  hate  slavery,  and  almost  abhor  the 
Negro.  Not  that  I  have  any  ill-will  toward  him,  or 
would  treat  him  with  cruelty  or  injustice,  but  I  believe 
his  presence  among  us  is  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  white 
race.  Mr.  Clarkson  and  those  who  agree  with  him  are 
opposed  to  slavery  for  the  sake  of  the  slave.  I  would 
destroy  it  for  the  sake  of  the  master.  The  white  race 
has  suffered  more  from  slavery  than  the  colored  people 
ever  can.  I  should  dread  their  freedom  in  our  midst 
even  more  than  their  enslavement.  In  short,  I  am  a 
Southern  Abolitionist  as  Mr.  Clarkson  is  a  Northern 
one.    Both  are  humanitarians.    He  bestows  his  sympa- 


thy upon  the  slave.  I  save  mine  for  the  master.  He 
would  count  his  work  ended  with  freedom  of  the  slave. 
I  would  not  rest  until  he  was  transformed  or  trans- 
planted. He  thinks  freedom  would  cure  all  the  ills  of 
slavery.  I  fear  that  if  the  races  remained  together  it 
would  only  enhance  them." 

"Yet  you  prefer  colored  servants,"  said  Martin,  in 
surprise. 

"  Very  true.  Whether  it  is  the  force  of  habit  or  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  adaptedness  to  the  servile  rela- 
tion, I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is  that  I  do  not  like  to 
be  served  by  a  white  person." 

"Why  should  you  apprehend  evil  consequences  if  the 
slaves  were  freed,  and  remained  as  the  paid  servants  of 
the  white  race  instead  ?" 

"  Because  the  two  races  can  never  commingle,  and, 
living  side  by  side  with  each  other,  jealousies  and  dis- 
sensions and  conflicts  would  be  the  least  of  the  evils  to 
be  expected.  But  that  will  never  be.  The  Negro  must 
be  removed  from  among  the  whites  or  remain  forever  a 
slave.  If  they  were  emancipated  to-morrow  by  some 
sudden  stroke,  they  would  be  reduced  to  bondage  again 
before  a  month  had  passed.  The  law  of  nature  is  an 
inflexible  one,  that  where  two  races,  separated  by  some 
physical  barrier  that  prevents  universal  admixture  and 
unification  in  the  course  of  time,  dwell  together,  the  one 
must  rule  and  the  other  must  serve,  l^ey  can  never 
live  amicably  and  equally  together." 

"  But  those  who  are  among  us  here  occasion  no  trou- 
ble," said  Martin,  with  the  unwillingness  of  a  believer 
to  abandon  his  creed. 

"  Ah,  you  misunderstand  me.  It  is  not  because  I 
think  the  Negro  is  any  more  depraved  or  vicious  than 
any  other  man  at  his  stage  of  development.  It  is  not 
because  he  is  bad,  ungovernable,  or  even  incapable  that 
I  believe  this,  but  simply  because  he  is  not  white.  He 
is  separated  from  us  by  the  extremes  of  color.  Nature 
has  divided  us.  She  has  made  two  classes  that  can  never 
be  made  one.  Where  there  are  clearly  marked  divisions 
there  will  always  be  discord,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
ripen  into  conflict.  The  fact  that  such  conflict  has  not 
arisen  here  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  very  small 
comparative  numbers  of  the  unassimilable  element." 

"  It  is  strange  how  near  you  and  Mr.  Clarkson  are  to 
each  other  in  your  conclusions,  and  yet  how  far  apart  in 
your  premises,"  said  Martin,  musingly. 

"We  agree  only  in  one  thing — the  detestation  of 
Slavery.  To  him  it  is  obnoxious,  because  of  its  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity  to  the  negro,  whom  he  considers  an 
equal  and  of  equal  right  with  the  white  man.  To  me 
it  is  hateful,  because  it  has  brought  the  negro  among  us, 
enfeebled  and  corrupted  the  white  race,  and  cursed  the 
soil  which  it  has  touched." 

"  He  sees  no  danger  in  emancipation  and  you  no  hope 
in  it." 

"Very  tnie." 

"  And  yet  you  are  both  sincere." 

"Yes.  He  shows  his  sincerity  by  taking  the  Negro 
to  his  table ;  I  mine  by  giving  my  fortune  to  return 
him  whence  he  came.  He  laughs  at  the  distinctions 
between  races.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  their  ad- 
mixture." 

"  Yet  how  can  this  race,  if  naturally  servile,  weaker 
and  less  numerous  than  the  whites,  in  any  event  work 
us  harm  ?" 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  the  amount,  it  is  the  character  of  the 
mischief.  It  is  the  one  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment. 
One  drop  of  colored  blood  is  enough  to  degrade.  What 
would  induce  you,  if  it  were  possible,  to  wear  the  in- 
signia of  that  race  ?    For  how  much  money  would  you 
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consent  to  be  a  negro  or  have  in  your  veins  a  drop  of 
African  blood  ?  If  you  would  test  the  idea  of  race- 
prejudice,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  fair  way  to  do  it/' 

^^  Candidly,  Mr.  Hargrove, '^  said  Martin,  ^'  I  think|I 
would  rather  die." 

'*  Of  course  you  would.  It  is  not  the  Kegro's  feult. 
It  is  not  our  fault.  It  is  simply  a  fkct  of  our  nature. 
Yet  every  year  that  the  races  remain  together  ten  thou- 
sand, twenty  thousand,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
lives  are  cursed  with  this  inefiaceable  stigma.  Only  think 
of  it.  All  the  whippings  that  a  generation  of  slaves  can 
suffer  are  as  nothing  to  what  the  mere  suspicion  of 
such  admixture  has  brought  upon  Lida.  And  her  chil- 
dren— God  knows  if  any  care  can  save  them  for  genera- 
tions from  this  blight  I" 

Martin  shuddered  and  Hargrove  resumed  his  walk  to 
and  fro  across  the  room.  Presently  he  returned,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  he 
smiled  down  at  him  and  said  : 

'*  I  presume  this  has  relieved  you  of  all  fear  as  to  my 
pro-slavery  tendencies." 

"  Entirely,"  said  Martin  gravely.  "  Yet  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  you  would  approve  of  my  purpone." 

He  looked  up  inquiringly  as  he  spoke. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Hargrove.  "Let  us  first  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  for  which  I  supposed  that  you  had 
come.     Y'ou  love  my  daughter  ?" 

"  As  my  life,"  said  the  young  man,  rising  and  gazing 
earnestly  into  the  other's  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  sincerit}'.  I  had  just  received 
your  letter  from  Hilda  when  you  entered  and  thought 
you  had  come  to  ask  my  sanction  of  your  suit." 

Martin's  eyes  fell  and  his  face  flushed. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  sir,"  he  said  sub- 
missively, "but  it  seemed  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  Hilda  and  I  should  love  each  other  that  I  never 
thought  of  any  formality." 

"  Oh,  I  excuse  you  frilly,  now  that  I  know  all  the 
facts.  The  young  man  of  the  North  is  not  given  to  for- 
malities in  matters  of  the  heart  at  best,  and  Mars  and 
Cupid  are  poor  joint-tenants.  If  one  gets  possession  the 
other  is  sure  to  be  locked  out  for  the  time." 

"  I  did  not  forget  her,"  protested  Martin. 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Hargrove  ;  "the  fever  of 
the  public  mind  possessed  you.  The  rage  of  battle  was 
upon  you,  and  the  very  fact  that  you  loved  made  you 
all  the  more  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  attest  your 
manhood." 

"  It  must  have  been  so,"  said  Martin,  still  abashed  at 
the  awkwardness  of  his  position.  "I  hope  you  will 
pardon  wlrnt  must  have  seemed  the  most  inexcusable 
presumption." 

"It  made  me  angry,  as  you  saw,"  said  Hargrove. 
"  All  the  ideas  peculiar  to  a  Southern  man  are  so  per- 
sistently misapprehended  by  the  people  of  the  North 
that  even  they  who  desire  to  vindicate  us  are  apt  to  do 
it  upon  false  grounds.  For  myself,  I  have  been  so  gen- 
erally misunderstood  by  those  about  me  that  I  have 
become  sensitive  in  regard  to  such  questions  as  that 
which  you  so  unexpectedly  propounded." 

''Why  do  you  not  let  your  opinions  be  known  ?" 

"  Because  my  neighbors  cannot  understand  them. 
They  are  foreign  to  their  own  thought — the  sentiment 
developed  by  the  Ufe  of  another  people.  The  inklings  I 
have  given  have  caused  me  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kid- 
napper, if  not  as  a  pirate.  Yet  I  have  freed  a  goodly 
number  of  slaves,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  Jason 
makes  Sturmhold  itself  a  station  on  the  '  Underground 
Railroad,'  sometimes." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  were  angry,"  said  Mar- 


tin, "  but  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forbid  my  correspond- 
ence  with  Hilda." 

"  As  to  that,  my  son,"  said  Hargrove,  taking  his 
hand,  ^^I  shall  leave  you  entirely  to  Hilda's  mercy. 
What  you  shall  be  to  each  other  you  must  yourselves  de- 
termine. She  is  worthy  of  the  best,  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  worthy  of  her." 

"  I  will  try,  sir,"  said  Martin  huskily. 

"  I  know  you  will,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  be  as  happy  together  as  I  and  my  Rietta  were  in  the 
few  bright  years  she  was  mine.  Hilda  is  sensitive  and 
impulsive,  but  there  never  was  a  braver  or  more  trust- 
ful nature.  I  hope  to  see  your  children  making  Sturm- 
hold  again  as  bright  as  your  own  childish  lives  made  it 
but  yesterday.  I  shall  be  glad  to  say,  ^  Grod  bless  you, 
my  children,'  when  you  come  to  make  it  your  home." 

Hargrove  &ncied  that  he  heard  a  low  moaning  sob  in 
the  hall  without.  He  released  his  hand  from  the  clasp 
of  the  young  man,  who  was  trying  to  express  his  thanks ; 
crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door  which  was  ajar, 
looked  out,  and  then  closing  it  securely,  walked  back  to 
the  table  and  sat  down. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  as  Martin  also  resumed  his 
seat,  "  about  Kansas." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  at  my  desire  to  go." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  it.  With 
your  views,  the  conflict  there  is  one  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
your  own  ease  and  comfort  for  what  you  deem  the  right. 
You  were  a  brave  boy,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  a  brave 
man." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Martin,  blushing.  "I  could 
not  love  Hilda  and  be  anything  else." 

"  What  put  this  into  your  head  ?"  ^ 

"  The  conversation  of  a  man  I  met  at  Mr.  Clarkson's 
the  other  day." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Brown — John  Brown. " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hargrove  inquiringly.  "  What  is  he 
Uke  ?" 

"  Just  a  plain  man,  sir.  A  farmer,  who  cannot  stay 
upon  his  farm  because  men  are  held  in  bondage." 

"A  great  talker,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Martin  refiectively.  "  Now  that  I  think 
of  it,  I  should  say  he  talked  but  little.  There  was  a 
great  deal  said,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  was  worth 
saying  came  from  him ;  but  he  used  very  few  words. 
It  did  not  seem  fo  be  so  much  what  he  said  as  the  way 
he  said  it  that  made  the  impression." 

"  How  was  that  V" 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  was  such  an  air  of 
conviction  and  authority  about  him  that  even  Mr. 
Clarkson  could  not  argue  with  him." 

"That  is  remarkable." 

"Oh,  he  cut  everything  short  with  just  a  sentence 
when  they  tried  to  reason  with  him— a  sentence  that 
cut  up  the  root  of  all  the  argument,  however.  There 
was  a  man  there  who  has  written  books  and  poems  who 
was  discoursing  on  the  Constitution.  He  said  that  the 
clause  'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  shall,  etc.,' 
was  meaningless  and  would  some  time  be  so  decided  by 
the  courts.  '  It  has  been  so  decided,^  said  Brown.  ' In- 
deed,' said  the  other  in  surprise;  'by  what  court?' 
'  By  the  Judge  that  sits  upon  the  Great  White  Throne,* 
answered  Brown,  as  reverently  as  if  in  prayer.  The 
conversation  had  been  very  animated  before,  and  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  none  seemed  to 
wish  to  carry  the  controversy  ferther." 

"  It  was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  those  who  admit  the 
moral  wrong  of  slavery  but  make  excuse  that  the  Con- 
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stitution  shields  it,"  said  Hargrove.  ''What  does  he 
propose  to  do  ?  " 

''  Just  go  to  Kansas  and,  as  he  says,  '  help  the  poor 
that  cry.'    He  has  two  sons  there  now. " 

"  And  you  wish  to  go  with  him  ?" 

"While  I  listened  I  felt  like  those  disciples  who  said, 
*"  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  as  he  talked  with 
us  ?'    And  afterwards  I  could  not  get  rid  of  his  ideas.'' 

"  And  you  would  still  like  to  go  ?" 

'*  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  for  liberty  and  the  right." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  do  less,  and  your  own  con- 
science must  be  your  guide.  Every  man  owes  it  to 
himself,  his  country  and  God  to  do  the  most  good  that 
he  can.  I  may  be  wrong  on  this  matter.  The  others 
may  be  right.  You  that  are  coming  to  the  front  now 
must  decide.  It  is  a  question  for  to-morrow.  I  will 
offer  no  objection." 

''Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Martin  exultantly;  "some- 
how, I  thought  father  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  you 
would." 

"  But  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  one  or  two  things 
before  you  decide." 

"With  pleasure." 


"The  struggle  with  slavery  will  not  be  ended  in  a 
day." 

"  You  have  made  that  plain  already." 

"  Your  father  is  a  very  wealthy  man." 

"WeU?" 

"  The  management  of  his  estate  will  devolve  on  you 
at  his  death." 

"Well?" 

"  Wealth  is  an  engine  of  great  power,  for  good  as  well 
as  evil." 

"Of  course." 

"  A  brave  boy  is  one  thing ;  a  strong  man  another." 

"Yes?" 

"  Which  is  worth  the  more  to  liberty  and  righteous- 
ness— Martin  Kortright,  single-handed,  immature,  one 
of  a  disorganized  crowd  of  squatters,  half  scout  and 
half  freebooter ;  made  an  outlaw,  perhaps,  by  the  impe- 
rious necessity  of  organized  government--or  Martin 
Kortright,  matured,  developed,  clothed  with  intellectual 
mail  and  armed  with  the  power  to  lead  a  thousand 
whithersoever  he  may  choose  ?'' 

"I  see,"  said  Martin,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"and  I  will  wait." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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WHERE   WE    GOT    IT;     HOW    WE   COOKED    IT;    WHO    ATE    IT. 


Philander  had  been  early  to  mill  and  brought  the  mail 
on  his  return.  There  was  a  two  days*  accumulation,  and 
the  first  envelope  I  opened  contained  a  note  from  my  friend 
Prue,  saying  that  she  would  bring  Dr.  K.  and  Mr.  C.  to 
take  dinner  with  us  on  Thursday.  This  was  Thursday. 
Now  I  knew  that  Dr.  K.  was  something  of  a  gotirmety  and 
that  Prue  had  a  stimulating  confidence  in  my  dinners. 
But  with  us  a  company  dinner  is  usually  a  subject  of  anx- 
ious prevision,  for  we  are  any  number  of  miles  from  any- 
thing but  a  kitchen  garden ;  the  butcher  comes  only  twice 
a  week  ;  fish  and  game  are  rare  luxuries  ;  we  always  have 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  ourselves,  and  this  is  what  we 
evolved  in  this  emergency. 

Tommto  Cream  Soup. 

Boiled  Ham. 

Roast  Cliickm. 

Potatoes,  fried  whole.  • 

'  Caulijloioer. 

'  Succotatth. 

Stewed  Sweetbread*. 
Broiled  Mushrooms. 

Lettuce  J  Nasturtium., 

Cucumber^  Olives. 

Raspberry  and  Lemon  Meringues. 

Batter  Pudding.     Almond  Sauce. 

Harvest  Apples. 

Banana  Ice. 

Wafers. 

Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Prom  soup  to  desert,  my  .principal  luxury  is  cream  ;  and 
this,  on  a  farm,  with  milk  set  in  a  creamer,  may  always 
be  had  freely  and  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  The 
tomato  soup,  by  its  aid,  is  invaluable,  for  it  is  good  even 
without  stock,  and  in  it  canned  tomatoes  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  fresh.  It  can  be  made,  upon  occasion, 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  here  is  the  recipe :  a  quart  each 
of  stewed  tomato,  stock,  and  sweet  cream,  with  half  a  cup 
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of  flour  or  arrowroot  for  thickening ;  bring  to  a  boil,  sea- 
son delicately,  and  strain.  For  stock,  you  may  substitute 
water  with  any  good  meat  jelly  or  gravy  or  even  a  little 
gelatine  dissolved  in  it.     It  wants  a  little  cayenne. 

Hams  are  a  staple  on  the  farm,  but  are  not  always  im- 
proved, as  was  this  one,  ^  basting  with  sheny  and  brown 
sugar  during  the  purgatorial  hour  in  the  oven  after  a  three 
hours'  boiling.  The  chickens  were,  fortunately,  already 
killed  for  our  own  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Joyner  had  wisely  re- 
frained ft'om  "jinting  'em  up."  The  sweetbreads  were 
meant  for  to-morrow's  breakfast,  but  that  we  sacrificed 
with  enthusiasm ;  the  mushrooms  were  pure  good  luck. 
Philander  had  found  them  in  an  old  sheep  pasture.  I  long 
to  give  details  of  every  dish,  but  you  have  each  your 
own  best  possible  way. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  banana  ice,  for  that  is  a  recent  expe- 
riment and  success.  We  make  all  our  fruit  ices  by  the 
Italian  method,  beating  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs 
stiff,  and  pouring  over  them  a  scalding  syrup  of  pure  sugar, 
then  adding  the  fruit  syrup  ;  it  gives  body  and  a  very  nice 
velvety  consistency.  The  bananas  are  chopped  quickly 
and  added  to  the  mixture,  with  a  dash  of  rum  just  before 
freezing.     Tiy  it. 

The  prettiest  part  of  the  dinner  was  the  salads,  which 
Linda  arranges  with  a  simple  art;  the  well-blanched 
lettuce  framed  in  the  salad  bowl  with  a  fern-leaved  parsley ; 
the  cucumbers  sliced,  paper  thin,  in  a  rough  glass  bowl, 
a  lump  of  ice  upon  them,  and  the  rich  flowers  of  the  nas- 
turtium strewed  over,  giving  not  only  color,  but  flavor. 
N.  B. — Cream  is  cheaper,  and,  to  some  tastes,  better  than 
oil  in  a  salad  dressing. 

Everything  went  famously.  Prue  is  a  brilliant  and  de- 
lightful guest ;  Dr.  K.  enjoys  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  with  good  reason ;  Mr.  C.  had  just  returned  from 
Acadia,  and  had  some  quaint  things  to  tell.  After  din- 
ner, in  the  library,  the  latest  drawings  were  shown,  for 
Edith  and  Linda  are  ifidefatigable  sketchers,  and  an  at- 
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tempt  at  wood-canring  a  portrait  head  of  a  Jersey  heifer, 
brought  out  a  little  talk  about  farming. 

"I  always  supposed,'^  said  Dr.  K.  demurely,  "that  the 
weak  point  in  living  <m  a  farm  was  the  dinners,  but  I  sup- 
pose modem  ideas  have  i*evolutionized  all  that?" 

'*  Oh  !  certainly,"  said  Linda.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  X  ?  It  was  he  who  first  succeeded 
in  breeding  cows  that  gave  milk  pimch,  but  since  that 
there  have  been  immense  strides." 

**  Taken  by  the  milkers— yes,  I  see ;  but  I  doubt  if 
there  are  many  farms  in  the  market  that  can  grow  such 
salads  as  yours  produces." 

''Next  time  I  must  make  you  a  lobster  salad,"  said 
Edith,  smiling  in  all  the  fine  security  of  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  salad  dressing. 

"Bless  me,  do  they  grow  inland?"  cried  the  doctor. 
"  When  may  I  come  again?" 

And  so  with  badinage  and  merry  laughter  ended  our 
little  dinner  party. 

D.    H.    R.    GOODALE. 
WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOB   DINNER  ? 

PurU  of  Salmon, 

Jfiroton  of  Corned  Be^. 

Moihed  Potato.         Spinach, 

Salad  ;  Crew  and  Lettuce. 

Charlotte  Rusee. 

Coffee. 

PuBEB  OF  Salmon.— One  pound  of  fresbly-boiled  salmon,  or 
one  small  can  of  the  sealed,  one  quart  of  milk,  two  tablespoon- 
ftils  of  flour  and  one  of  butter ;  one  large  cup  of  boiling  water, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  one 
saltspoonful  of  mace.  Put  the  milk  over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler, 
and  while  it  is  beating  pick  out  every  particle  of  bone  and  skin 
from  the  salmon,  first  pouring  off  every  drop  of  oil.  Shred  it  as 
finely  as  possible.  Rub  the  butter  and  flour  to  a  cream  with  the 
seasoning,  adding  a  cup  of  boiling  water  very  slowly,  and  when 
all  is  perfectly  smooth,  pour  it  Into  the  boiling  milk  and  let  it 
boil  for  five  minutes ;  then  add  the  salmon,  boil  two  minutes  and 
rub  all  through  a  pur^e  or  any  coarse-meshed  sieve.  Serve  very 
hot,  if  necessary  returning  the  pur^  to  the  boiler  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. AH  that  will  not  go  through  the  sieve,  and  the  amount 
will  be  not  less  than  a  large  cupful,  is  to  be  reserved  for  cro- 
quettes, a  rule  for  which  will  be  giv^  in  the  next  bill  of  fare. 

MiROTON  OP  Corned  Beef. — Any  remains  of  cold  corned 
beef  chopped  very  flne ;  there  should  be  not  less  than  a  pint  bowl- 
ful for  the  present  rule.  Mince  a  small  onion  very  fine  and  mix 
with  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  smooth,  one  raw  tgf^ 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Melt  in  a  saucepan  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  ^g,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stirring 
till  smooth,  and  adding  slowly  one  large  cup  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  all  till  perfectly  smooth.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  and  then  put 
in  the  chopped  beef,  onion,  etc.  Stir  until  at  boiling  point,  and 
then  pour  into  a  baking  dish  holding  not  less  than  three  pints. 
Cover  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  mashed  potato ;  six  potatoes 
mashed  while  hot,  with  half  a  cup  of  milk,  a  large  spoonful  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper. 
Brown  in  a  hot  oven,  glazing  as  it  begins  to  color  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  melted  butter.  Boiled  rice  may  be  substituted  for  the 
potato,  in  which  case  a  thin  layer  of  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
must  be  put  on  the  top,  dotted  with  bits  of  butter,  to  insure 
browning. 

Mashed  Potato.— As  per  rule  in  No.  2  of  Our  Continent. 


Spinach.— No  form  of  greens  boils  Into  notblngness  with  more 
ease  than  spinach,  a  quart  of  it  resulting  in  not  much  more  than 
ateaspoonftil  when  ready  for  the  table.  A  peck  will  be  barely 
enough  for  a  small  family,  and  half  a  bushel  is  a  much  better 
measure,  as  it  is  equally  good  warmed  over.  Have  the  water 
boiling  and  well  salted ;  wash  the  spinach  thorouglfly,  cut  oflT 
the  stems,  and  drop  it  in,  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain  in 
a  colander,  chop  very  flne,  and  season  with  a  spoonl\U  of  butter, 
a  teaspoonftd  of  sugar  and  one  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar.  It  can  then  be  served  on  squares  of  toast  or  packed  In 
a  mould  and  then  turned  out,  or  simj^y  piled  in  a  deep  vegetable 
dish  and  garnished  with  slices  of  bard-boUed  egg.  In  beating  it 
over,  set  the  dish  containing  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  until 
the  spinach  is  hot,  and  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  freshly 
boiled. 

Salad,  Cress  and  Lettuce.— Wash  in  cold  water,  and  let  it 
lie  there  an  hour  before  serving,  with  a  simple  French  dressing. 

Charlotte  Russb.— The  mould  can  be  lined  with  lady-fin- 
gers, but  a  simple  sponge  cake,  the  rule  for  which  is  given  here, 
is  less  expensive  and  quite  as  good.  Three  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately  ;  one  heaped  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  one 
even  cup  of  flour,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and 
a  pinch  of  salt  have  been  sifted ;  quarter  of  a  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Beat  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  whites,  then  the 
flour,  and  last  the  water.  Bake  in  a  large  dripping-pan,  spread- 
ing the  batter  as  thinly  as  possible.  It  will  bake  in  ten  minutes. 
The  water  can  be  omitted,  its  object  being  to  make  the  cake  roll 
easily  if  used  as  rolled  Jelly  cake.  Set  the  mould  on  the  cake 
when  it  has  cooled,  and  cut  two  pieces  for  top  and  bottom,  cut- 
ting the  rest  into  strips  wide  enough  to  fit  the  mould  exactly. 
Fill  with  the  following  rule  :  One  pint  of  cream,  one  teacupful 
of  powdered  sugar,  one  wineglassful  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Mix 
all,  and  put  on  the  ice  to  cool  an  hour,  as  cream  whips  better 
when  chilled.  Then  whip  to  a  froth  either  with  whip-chum  or 
fork,  fill  the  mould  and  set  on  the  ice.  This  is  the  most  delicate 
form  of  Charlotte  Russe.  In  turning  out,  remove  the  lower  lid 
and  pile  up  a  little  cream  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  pieces 
of  cake  can  be  soaked  in  wine  and  water  and  used  with  a  boiled 
custard. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*  •  Is  there  any  remedy  for  rats  which  is  not  likely  also  to  poison  the 
entire  family,  and  can  Our  Continent  gflve  any  Information  that  wlU 
help  a  rat-ridden  family  ?' '— M.  B. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Scientific  American,"  in  treating  of  the  ques- 
tion, gives  a  simple  plan  by  which  any  one  can  rid  his  premises 
of  rats,  and  keep  the  vermin  away  permanently.  He  says  :  "  We 
clear  our  premises  of  these  detestable  vermin  by  making  white- 
wash yellow  with  copperas,  and  covering  the  rafters  and  stones 
in  the  cellar  with  it.  In  every  crevice  in  which  a  rat  may  tread 
we  put  the  crystals  of  copperas,  and  scatter  the  same  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  floor.  The  result  was  a  perfect  stampede  of  rats  and 
mice.  Since  that  time  not  a  footfall  of  either  rat  or  mouse  has 
been  heard  about  the  house.  Every  spring  a  coat  of  yellow-wash 
is  given  the  cellar  as  a  purifier,  as  an  exterminator,  and  no  ty- 
phoid, dysentery  or  fever  attacks  the  family.  Many  persons  de- 
liberately attract  all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  by  leavin? 
fruit  and  vegetables  uncovered  in  the  cellar,  and  sometimes  even 
the  soap-grease  is  left  open  for  their  regalement.  Cover  up  every- 
thing eatable  in  the  cellar  and  pantry,  and  3^ou'will  soon  have 
them  out.  These  precautions,  joined  to  the  service  of  a  good  cat, 
will  prove  as  good  a  rat  exterminator  as  chemists  can  provide. 
We  never  allow  rats  to  be  poisoned  in  our  dwelling,  they  are  so 
liable  to  die  between  the  walls  and  produce  much  annoyance." 

Helen  Campbell. 
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As  she  passed  down  the  garden  walk, — 
Where  roses  trembled  on  each  hriery  stalk, 
And  tall  syringas  gave  their  wealth  of  bloom 
And  fragrance  to  this  brightest  day  of  June, 
And  honeysuckles,  fraught  with  incense  sweet. 
Their  petals  tossed  before  her  noiseless  feet, — 


We  said,  'mid  quickly-gathering,  happy  mist 
Of  tears,  **  Our  maiden  we  have  last  time  kissed : 
O  perfect  day,  a  sure  forerunner  be  I 
As  dark  clouds  'neath  thy  sunbeams  quickly  Hee, 
So  may  the  doubts  and  glooms  of  wedded  life 
Like  vapor  melt  before  the  love  of  wife.'' 

Mabt  a.  Sawtbb. 


MIGMA.. 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  state  campaigns 
of  this  year  are  being  fought  out  on  purely  national  issues. 
In  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  York  and  throughout  the 
South,  there  is  hardly  a  pretense  of  anything  else.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is,  it  is  true,  the  very  indefinite  cry  of 
''  Bossism,"  and  in  two  of  the  Southern  States  the  form  of 
county  goveiiunent  enters  somewhat  into  the  conflict.  In 
Ohio  and  Indiana  the  Temperance-  issue  is  actively  in- 
volved, and  the  election  there  will  no  doubt  turn  upon  that 
question.  These  facts  abundantly  prove  that  this  off  year 
is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  preliminary  skirmish  of  the 
grand  struggle  of  1884.  As  yet,  however,  no  sufficient  is- 
sues for  that  campaign  have  been  developed,  or  at  least 
clearly  formulated. 

Thb  general  feeling  of  jealousy  in  Europe  concerning 
British  ^umphs  in  Egypt  is  at  this  writing  somewhat  ill- 
defined.  France  is  divided  between  two  opinions,  namely, 
anxiety  concerning  the  Suez  Canal  and  satisfaction  at  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  conquest  along  the  North  AfHcan 
coast.  The  latter  sentiment  may  very  probably  prevail  in 
the  end,  as  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  really  in  no 
danger.  Spain  and  Italy  are  nursing  an  undefined  dread 
of  something — ^probably  French  supremacy  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  Russia's  chronic  suspicion  of  English  diplo- 
macy, and  her  natural  ci*aving  for  Constantinople,  keep 
her  on  the  watch  for  whatever  may  turn  up  looking  toward 
a  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  Germany  and  Austria  seem- 
ingly have  no  objection  to  British  occupation  of  Egypt, 
provided  it  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  annexation.  To  say 
that  the  situation  is  ^*  strained  "  would  perhaps  be  going 
farther  than  the  facts  justify,  but  European  affairs  are  per- 
petually in  such  a  nice  state  of  adjustment  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  moderate  tension  ends  and  strain  begins. 


When  the  Edmunds  Anti-Polygamy  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, we  venturad  the  opinion  that  it  would  prove  a 
failure,  and  advised  a  friend,  who  consulted  us  as  to  ac- 
cepting a  commissionership  under  it,  not  to  do  so  unless 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  deal  of  hard  work,  and, 
in  the  end,  be  accounted  a  fool  for  not  accomplishing  the 
purpose  whereto  he  was  sent.  For  taking  this  position  we 
were  ridiculed  without  stint  by  some  of  our  wise  breth- 
ren, who  always  know  just  what  should  be  done  to  cure 
existent  and  meet  prospective  evils.  We  made  no  answer, 
confident  that  time  would  soon  bring  either  a  complete 
justification  of  our  opinion  or  of  their  sneers.  It  has 
come  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  The  first  scene  in  the 
farce  has  not  yet  been  acted  ont,  but  every  one  of  com- 
mon discernment  begins  to  foresee  the  tragedy  which  is 
likely  to  come  before  the  play  is  over.  The  very  jour- 
nals which,  a  few  months  ago,  assured  us  that  the  Mor- 
mon Church  would  not  dare  resist  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  when  it  should  finally  confront  them  in  the 
persons  of  five  grave  commissioners,  with  gray  beards  and 
spacious  waistcoats,  are  now  bewailing  the  evils  that  may 
ensne  should  the  Mormon  Church  follow  the  line  indicated 
by  its  first  pronunciamento  on  the  subject.  The  commis- 
sioners have  gone  to  Utah,  folded  their  hands  upon  their 
stomachs  and  proclaimed  that  they  will  do— all  that  they 
are  empowered  to  do.  We  are  told  that  they  are  moving 
with  great  deliberation,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
we  may  yet  see  them  moving  with  signal  alacrity.  That 
they  or  the  law  which  they  represent,  or  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  based,  can  ever  make  any  more  impression  on 
Hormonism  or  polygamy  than  a  volley  of  green  peas  upon 
Gibraltar,  is  a  simple  impossibility. 


Mormonism  is  rebellion  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government  which  nullifies  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  releases  the  citizen  fh>m  his  alle- 
giance, teaches  the  duty  of  opposition  thereto  and  dis- 
arms its  judicial  tribunals  by  making  peijury  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  not  only  praiseworthy  but  actually  a 
means  of  grace.  Through  the  lenity  of  the  government 
it  has  become  the  fraudulent  possessor  of  nearly  all  the 
arable  land  and  practically  all  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
territory.  It  has  used  the  territorial  authority,  calmly 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  its  priesthood  by  driveling, 
sentimental  legislators,  to  harass  and  oppress  the  few  im- 
believers  who  were  silly  enough  to  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  ever  protect  a  minority  of  its 
citizens  against  the  will  of  a  majority  in  one  of  its  territo- 
ries, no  matter  how  righteous  the  cause  of  the  one  or  how 
unrighteous  the  course  of  the  other,  f  The  Edmimds  law  is 
an  attempt  to  put  the  control  of  the  territory  in  the  hands 
of  the  insignificant  and  long-terrorized  minority — ^the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  non-polygamous  Mormons. 

This  law  is  simply  a  machine  intended  to  prevent  practical 
or  theoretical  polygamists  f^om  voting,  and  to  give  the 
control  of  the  tenitory,  by  means  of  a  registration  of  voters 
based  on  this  disability,  to  non-polygamists.  In  a  sense,  it 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  attempt  to  put  the  centred  of 
the  Southern  States,  after  the  war,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
Northern-bom  whites,  a  few  more  native  Unionists,  and  a 
gi*and  reseiTC  of  poor,  ignorant  negroes,  with  the  dispirit- 
ing infiuence  of  slavery  yet  fresh  upon  them.  In  this  case, 
it  is  true,  there  was  a  majority  at  least  in  a  count  per 
capita,  but  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  the  power  of  orga- 
nization, in  aggressiveness  and  leadership,  the  preponder- 
ance was  all  upon  the  other  side.  On  the  one  side  were 
numbers,  on  the  other  power.  To  expect  the  former  to 
succeed  when  arrayed  against  the  latter,  was  to  expect  the 
laws  of  nature  to  be  reversed  and  a  miracle  to  be  wrought 
— ^nay,  an  infinite  series  of  miracles.  It  was  not  expected. 
The  policy  that  was  adopted  was  simply  the  result  of  legis- 
lative cowardice— of  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  certain 
legislators  to  take  no  responsibility  upon  themselves,  but 
to  shift  it  all  upon  the  i)oor,  weak  necks  that  bowed  to  re- 
ceive their  yoke,  having  no  volition  to  refuse.  Men  who 
were  guilty  of  this  piece  of  cowardly  treachery  stand  now 
upon  the  comers  of  the  political  streets,  and,  like  thor- 
ough-bred Pharisees,  as  they  are,  hold  their  noses  and  i*ant 
about  *  *  carpet-baggers, "  *  *  niggers '  *  and  *  *  poor  whites. ' ' 
That  anything  of  good  has  come  out  of  the  overthrow  of 
their  silly  schemes  is  due  to  God's  mercy,  not  to  their 
faithfulness  or  foresight.  It  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  it  set  over  against  each  other  feebleness  and 
power,  and  required  the  former  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  system  of  government  obnoxious  to  the  latter.  The 
same  element  of  failure,  in  even  a  more  exaggerated  form, 
exists  in  the  Edmunds  law.  In  Utah,  not  only  the  weight 
of  intellect,  wealth  and  power  is  upon  the  side  of  the 
X  polygamous  Mormons,  but  the  majority  in  numbers  also. 

The  law  itself  is  simply  a  device  modeled  on  the  weakest 
and  worst  provision  of  the  Reconstruction  Act — ^the  disa- 
bility clause.  By  excluding  certain  persons  who  have 
hitherto  had  part  in  the  management  of  territorial  affairs, 
it  seeks  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  minority.  It  cannet  be  done,  because 
that  minority  will  itself  be  controlled  either  by  "boycot- 
ting," "bulldozing"  or  the  terror  of  sudden  and  secret 
death.  Such  a  body  as  the  Mormon  hierarchy  can  easily, 
safely  and  effectually  defy  the  govemment  of  the  United 
States  just  as  long  as  the  govemment  relies  upon  such 
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machinery  to  effectuate  the  results  which  the  public  will 
demands  that  it  shall  accomplish  in  Utah.  -It  will  be  easy 
for  the  polygamous  Mormon  to  establish  a  monogamous 
character,  for  the  church  can  not  only  provide  for  him  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  but  also  devise  the  means  of  silencing 
his  own  conscience.  Then,  too,  the  place  of  the  Gentile, 
who  shall  dare  appear  against  him  to  defeat  him  of  the 
fi-aiichise,  will  be  no  bed  of  roses.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  to  make  life  even  more  ghastly  than  death,  without 
open  violence.  But  the  Mormon  priests  have  shown  them- 
selves not  to  be  lacking  in  the  nei*ve  requisite  to  appeal 
even  to  the  knifie  and  the  bludgeon.  They  will  not  resist 
the  United  States.  Of  course  they  will  not.  Thei*e  is  no 
need  that  they  should  do  so.  They  have  a  much  easier 
path  before  them.  They  have  only  to  terrorize  the  non- 
polygamous  population  of  the  territory,  to  corrupt  the 
legal  voters,  to  manufacture  testimony,  to  secure  illegal 
registration — ^they  have  only  to  show  a  tithe  of  the  cou- 
rage and  cimning  they  have  hitherto  displayed  to  be  as 
successful  in  overcoming  this  law  as  the  Kuklux  were  in 
nullifying  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

If  the  territory  were  like  Kansas,  rich  and  accessible, 
it  might  be  redeemed  by  the  same  iiTegular  methods. 
Should  its  mountains  suddenly  be  found  to  be  rich  in 
available  mineral  deposits  the  miners  would  soon  make 
as  short  work  of  Mormonism  as  they  have  done  of  the 
Indian's  right  of  possession  guaranteed  and  professedly 
supported  by  our  government.  Neither  of  these  thingn 
are  likely  to  occur.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  acre- 
age of  Utah  is  arable  and  not  one-tenth  of  even  that 
amount  without  artificial  irrigation.  Such  a  soil  will 
never  attract  settlers.  The  Church,  holding  itself  nearly 
all  of  the  mining  lands,  takes  good  care  not  to  invite 
the  peril  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  if  the  hungi*y 
prospectors  of  the  exhausted  regions  lying  round  about 
were  tempted  to  invade  its  borders.  The  cowardly  policy 
by  which  the  Republican  party  in  Congress  sought  to 
throw  the  onus  of  suppressing  this  infamy  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  deserl  upon  the  Gentiles  who  have  so  long 
and  so  bravely  kept  up  the  unequal  .fight,  is  sure  to  result 
in  failure.  Perhaps,  after  all  other  subterfuges  that  human 
ingenuity  can  invent  shall  have  been  exhausted,  our  legis- 
lators may  awake  to  the  consciousness  that  the  Nation 
must  govern  the  ten-itories. 

The  fact  made  known  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  registered  voters  were 
Mormons  and  that  the  control  of  the  territory  will  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  is  received  with  sur- 
prise by  those  who  expected  positive  results  from  this  bill, 
and  we  are  now  treated  to  lonij  dissertations  in  praise  of 
the  Mormons,  who,  the  commissioner  says,  **have  acted 
very  handsomely, ''  because  they  have  not  resisted  the  law. 
Why  should  they  ?  It  only  required  the  putting  on  of  a 
new  mask.  Instead  of  proving  a  serious  matter  at  all,  the 
failure  of  the  law  is  too  flat  a  thing  to  laugh  at. 


So  many  systems  have  arisen,  especially  during  the  past 
few  years,  for  the  speedy  acquirement  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, have  had  their  little  day  and  then  disappeared 
from  view,  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  steady  conserva- 
tives, convinced  that  grammar  with  every  rule  and  excep- 
tion is  the  only  foundation,  have  smiled  in  triumph  over 
the  series  of  downfalls  (1).  At  intervals  obsei^ving  stu- 
dents and  teachers  wondered  why  children  acquired  French 
or  German  insensibly  when  set  down  among  these  nation- 
alities, and  the  *' natural  method"  was  more  and  more 
discussed.  Sauveur,  though  hailed  as  the  originator  of 
practical  work  in  this  direction,    built  upon  the  foun- 

(l)  The  MKlHTERSCnAPT  8V8TKM  OF  PBACTICAL  LlNGUISTRY.      By 

Dr.  RichATd  S.  Rownthal.    Ftfr«en  parU :  seta.  |5.    Esten  A  TiSnrtat, 
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dation  laid  byjacotot,  Prendergast  and  others,  and  his 
system  in  many  points  has  proved  the  most  pi-actically 
efficient  one  in  use,  though  its  early  ignoring  of  gramma- 
tical rules  and  the  somewhat  hap-hfl^ard  construction  of 
its  theory  stamped  it  at  once  in  the  eyes  of  students  as 
untrustworthy  and  uncertain.     In  the  meantime,  the  fact 
remained  that  the  grammar,  even  when  seconded  by  able 
teaching,  held  no  power  to  make  the  strange  tongue  an 
inherent  part  of  one's  mental  furnishing.    The  able  trans- 
lator,   skilled  in  interpreting  every  shade  of  meaning, 
found  himself  unable  to  order  a  soft-boiled  egg  for  break- 
fast, or  to  conduct  the  simplest  conversation  five  successive 
minutes.   The  girl  who  had  led  her  class  in  French,  written 
French  letters  faultless  in  syntax  and  repeated  French 
poetry  by  the  metre,  could  not  buy  a  handkerchief  or 
match  a  shade  in  ribbon  save  by  pantomime,  and  in  one 
case,  after  a  burst  of  indignant  tears  at  her  own  incapa- 
city, turned  about  and  set  her  face  toward  home,  from 
which  point  she  now  announces  that  one  language,  and 
that  English,  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  rational  be- 
ings.    ^Vith  a  knowledge  of  the  inadequacies  of  both  the 
** natural"  and  the  old-established  methods.  Dr.  Rosen- 
thal, himself  an  accomplished  linguist  and  philologist,  by 
slow  degrees  fcrmulated  the  Meistcrchafb  System.     Its 
common  sense  was  so  evident,  its  results  so  certain,  that 
it  took  place  at  once  as  the  first  thoroughly  reasonable 
and  practical  method.     In  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  surrounded 
by  the  most  competent  and  unsparing  critics  in  Europe,  it 
made  its  way  immediately.     In  London  and  elsewhere  the 
result  was  the  same,  and  in  Boston  and  New  York  it  has 
been  adopted  enthusiastically.     There  is  never  a  royal 
road  to  learning.     It  is  not  "  French  in  Ten  Lessons/*  nor 
in  a  hundred,  but  it  is  French  or  any  other  language  to 
which  the  system  has  been  applied  made  a  usable  posses- 
sion.    Vocabularies  are  sent  to  the  winds.     Grammar  is 
simplified  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  acquirement  rendered 
in  many  ways  almost  an  insensible  one.     A  complex  sen- 
tence is  chosen  in  the  very  beginning.     The  aim  is  not  to 
learn  it  by  heart  immediately,  but  to  read  over  and  over, 
following  the  changes  rung  upon  it  until  it  becomes  pos- 
sible not  only  to  repeat  the  forms  given,  but  to  think  in 
them.     Half  an  hour  a  day,  or  at  most  an  hour,  divided 
into  not  over  ten-minute  portions,  and  all  studying  to  be 
aloud,  are  the  essentials  demanded  by  Dr.  Rosenthal,  and 
limited  as  the  time  may  seem,  it  is  proved  daily  that  a 
really  amazing  progress  can  be  made.    The  pronunciation 
of  each  word  is  given  with  the  greatest  exactness,  so  that 
the  home  student  will  find  himself  guilty  of  no  barbarisms 
in  his  first  attempts  at  practical  use.     The  price  paid  en- 
titles to  the  correction  of  all  exercises,  which  can  be  seKt 
by  mail.     And  when  the  fifteen  pamphlets,  printed  with 
the  care  which  characterizes  the  work  of  Estes  &  Lauriat 
and  edited  with  a  painstaking  fidelity  which  must  have 
been  wearisome  to  the  fiesh,  are  mastered,  the  student  w 
ready  for  daily  life  abroad.     Further  acquisition  becomes 
a  pleasure,  and  the  Meisterchaft  System  has  solved  One  of 
the  problems  of  this  busy  nineteenth  century  in  giving  as 
the  utmost  result,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor. 


The  Bi-Centennial  celebration  has  atti-acted  public  at- 
tention in  an  unwonted  degree  toward  the  histoiy  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  the  illustrated  article  on  the  Post-Office  will 
be  found  a  store  of  enjoyment  for  all  who  delight  in  local 
traditions.  **  The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  "  will  be 
read  by  those  who  have  watched  the  growth,  in  spite  of 
the  laughter  of  the  world,  of  that  philosophical  guild,  and 
the  peculiarly  fine  portraits  which  embellish  its  pages  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  know  Mr.  Alcott  and  Dr.  BartoL 
Besides  these  is  a  poem  which  would  be  esthetic  if  it  were 
not  sensible,  chapters  of  "  Hot  Plowshares"  and  **Du8t." 
a  story  of  Canadian  peasant  life  and  editorial  comments  op 
topics  of  the  day. 
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If  half  the  success  of  a  book  depends  upon  a  title  that 
attracts  attention,  one  advertised  by  a  London  publishing 
house  has  a  future  before  it.  It  is  illustrated,  and, is  called 
*'  Bedlam  Ballads  and  Strait- Waistcoat  Stories." 

Four  volumes  of  the  Ameiican  additions  to  "  Chambers' 
Encyclopedia "  will  soon  be  published  by  S.  W.  Green's 
Sou,  New  York.  They  are  to  be  uniform  with  those  of 
the  Encyclopedia  in  size  and  binding,  and  are  really  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  work. 

Two  singuhur  but  very  beautiful  and  suggestive  stories 
lately  published  anonymously  in  MaemiUaH's  JUagassine, 
**The  Little  Pilgrim'*  and  "The  Little  Pilgrim  Goes  up 
Higher,"  are  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  power  as  an  author 
has  steadily  increased. 

A  VERT  energetic  and  exciting  competition  among  book- 
buyers  took  place  a  short  time  ago  in  London  at  a  sale  of 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Compleate  Angler," 
which  went  for  $160.  Another  copy  is  now  in  the  market, 
and  is  offered  at  $260. 

John  Sterling,  the  friend  of  Carlyle,  whose  name  has 
a  fresh  interest  from  its  association  with  that  of  Caroline 
Fox  in  her  *' Pleasant  Memories  of  Old  Friends,"  is  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  Emerson's  correspondence. 

General  Tehermaieff,  before  he  left  Russia  for  Cen- 
tral Asia,  made  a  pilgrimage  to.  the  tomb  of  Skobeleff  and 
placed  above  it  a  superb  silver  image  of  St.  Michael,  the 
dead  chieftain's  patron  saint.  The  two  generals  were  great 
admirers  of  one  another  during  Skobeleff's  life,  though 
always  rivals. 

"  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  has  reached  its  twelfth  thousand, 
and  the  author.  Miss  McLean,  has  wiitten  a  new  novel,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  without  using  the  real  names  of  the  charac- 
ters and  localities  from  which  she  has  drawn  her  material. 
The  title  is  rather  infelicitous — "Tow  Head ;  the  Story  of 
a  Girl's  Life,"  and  it  will  be  published  at  once  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

After  a  discussion  of  half  a  century,  the  oiiginal  de- 
baters now  sleeping  with  their  fathers,  and  the  sons  con- 
tinuing the  argument,  it  has  been  decided  to  print  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  though  at  the  rate  at  which 
the  government  is  providing  for  the  work  another  fifty 
years  will  be  required  for  its  completion. 

Turouenieff's  health,  which  has  given  great  anxiety  to 
his  friends,  is  very  much  better.  He  can  now  sleep  with- 
out hypodermic  injections,  and  the  free  use  of  milk  is 
considered  the  chief  reason  for  his  recovery.  He  has 
written  to  the  Pushkin  Society  that  he  hopes  to  attend 
their  reunion  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  now  busy  upon  a 
short  stoi-y.  # 

The  latest  agitation  among  the  Revolutionists  of  Paris, 
who  have  no  real  grievance  on  hand  at  present,  centfes 
about  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Blanqui.  Four  meet- 
ings were  recently  held  in  one  day,  and  the  plan  finally 
adopted  is  to  consist  of  a  huge  block  of  stone,  with  the 
figure  of  Blanqui  on  his  death-bed  tracing  with  a  pencil 
the  words,  **Ni  Dieu,  ni  Maitre."  The  speeches  at  the 
meetings  were  the  most  violent  invectives  against  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things. 

Mart  Neal  Sherwood's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  grace- 
ful as  well  as  faithful  work  in  translation,  and  it  is  at  its 
best  in  "Sylvie's  Betrothed,"  from  the  French  of  Henry 
Gr^ville.  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brother,  pp.  262,  76  cents.) 
The  stoiy  is  less  sensational  than  usual,  but  the  simple 
plot  is  managed  with  skill,  and  its  action  upon  the  few 
oorefully-drawn  characters  will  secure  attentive  reading 
from  all  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  title  page,  though 
it  must  be  added  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  story,  while 


not  mephitic  as  is  the  case  with  Zola,  is  certainly  not  alto- 
gether wholesome. 

Mbmbree,  the  composer,  who  died  recently,  has  always 
encountered  professional  misfortune.  He  wrote  and  sold 
to  a  publisher  for  $10  a  song  called  **Page,  Ecuyer,  Capi- 
tiiine,"  of  which  the  publisher  sold  over  200,000  copies, 
but  never  offered  an  additional  cent  to  Membree.  His  per- 
sonal life  was  one  of  the  happiest.  His  marriage  was 
almost  an  ideal  one,  and  his  wife  brought  him  also  a  large 
fortune.  His  death  was  as  serene  and  smiling  as  his  life. 
He  was  at  dinner  with  his  family  and  a  party  of  friends, 
and  took  up  a  knife  to  carve  a  chicken,  laid  it  down  quietly, 
sank  back  in  his  chaii*  smiling,  and  was  gone. 


One  by  one  the  interests  associated  with  the  name  of  A. 
T.  Stewart  have  died  out.  The  working-women's  home 
became  an  ordinary  hotel ;  his  great  business  dwindled 
till  forced  to  cease  altogether,  and  the  city  he  planned  on 
Hempstead  Plain  owns  seventy-five  houses  and  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  Overshadowing  all  is  a  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, elaborate  with  Gothic  architecture,  a  stately  episcopal 
residence,  and  a  pile  of  masonry  which  in  time  is  to  be  a 
cathedral  school  for  five  hundred  boys.  These  various 
educational  and  religious  privileges  would  be  more  than 
enough  for  a  population  a  hundred  times  the  size,  and 
when  all  is  complete  and  paid  for  who  knows  from  whence 
the  fund  is  to  come  to  meet  all  running  expenses? 

One  of  the  best  of  the  series  of  Young  Folks'  History, 
planned  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  is  the  ''Young 
Folks'  History  of  Russia,"  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole ;  pp. 
520,  $1.50.  Nothing  so  clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  attractive,  has  ever  been  written  on  this  rather 
neglected  topic,  and  even  more  than  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series  it  may  take  its  place  as  real  history  of  very 
positive  interest  and  value.  It  is  profiisely  illustrated, 
the  work  being  exceptionally  good,  is  carefully  indexed, 
and  in  make-up  compares  favorably  with  much  more 
expensive  books.  Mr.  Dole  should  take  rank  at  once  as 
one  of  the  few  writers  for  young  people  who  in  simplify- 
ing do  not  belittle  their  subject. 

** Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,"  gi  memorial,  by  August 
Kluckholm.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Elizabeth 
H.  Denis,  teacher  of  German  in  Wellesley  College.  A 
graceful  translation  of  a  well-known  little  book,  which  is 
more  a  eulogy  tlian  an  actual  record,  and  which  has  the 
merit  not  usually  attaching  itself  to  eulogists,  of  saying 
less  than  one  is  ready  to  hear.  No  more  beautiful  soul 
has  ever  dwelt  in  woman  than  that  of  Louise,  whose 
memory  is  still  dear  to  the  aged  Emperor  of  Germany, 
the  best  in  whom  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  this  clear- 
eyed  and  patriotic  mother.  The  translation  includes  two 
portraits  of  the  Queen  in  her  youth,  and  is  printed  with 
all  the  care  which  marks  the  work  of  the  Riverside  Press. 

Some  very  quiet  but  most  valuable  work  is  being  done 
in  what  are  known  as  the  ^*  Q.  P.  Indexes."  They  are  in- 
valuable to  every  literary  worker,  and  have  gained  ap^ 
proval  abroad,  the  Orctele^  London,  having  lately  given  a 
ftill  description  of  them.  **  In  America  is  published  yearly 
an  index  to  the  principal  magazines,  ft*om  which  you  may 
learn,  for  instance,  the  place  of  any  desired  article.  Small 
marks  show  whether  an  article  is  a  review,  poetry,  fiction, 
illustrated,  a  translation,  or  whether  it  maybe  characterized 
in  half-a-dozen  other  different  ways.  .  .  Why  does  not 
one  or  another  of  those  who  are  constantly  asking  us  how 
an  income  may  be  made  or  added  to,  do  a  similar  ser- 
vice for  English  magazine  readers?  Chief  qualifications 
for  the  work  are  perseverance,  accuracy  and  that  uncom- 
mon endowment,  common  sense.  Let  some  one  possess- 
ing these  send  to  Bangor,  Maine,  U.  S.,  for  a  copy  of  *Q. 
P.  Index's  Annual '  for  1881  as  a  pattern,  and  then  set  to 
work  on  some  English  periodicals.  *  Poole's  Index '  to  all 
periodical  literature  will  not  supersede  such  works  as  *  Q. 
P.  Indexes.'" 
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Phosphorescent  Limestone,  a  otirious  natural  pro* 
duot,  has  recently  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Utah, 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  a  white  rock,  which  phos- 
phoresces with  a  lurid,  red  light  whenever  struck  or 
scratched  with  a  hard  substance,  and  on  that  account  has 
been  called  by  the  miners  hell-fire  rock.  It  proves  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  an  almost  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
containing  occasionally  slight  impurities  of  iron  and  other 
substances.  It  is  a  loose-grained,  white,  crystalline  lime- 
stone, the  grains  of  which  are  but  slightly  coherent,  giving 
the  rock  the  appearance  of  a  soft  sandstone.  Upon  slight 
abrasion  in  the  hand  it  ci*umbles  to  form  a  coarse,  calcare- 
ous sand.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  appears  as  a 
loose  mass  of  Irregular,  angular  grains,  which  are  nearly 
transparent,  and  which  have  a  lustre  resembling  that  of 
alum.  Portions  of  the  rock  are  colored  slightly  yellow  by 
oxide  of  iron.  Its  phosphorescent  properties  are  very  re- 
markable, entitling  it  to  rank  as  a  new  variety  of  limestone. 
It  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Becquerei  that  some  limestones 
were  slightly  phosphorescent,  but,  so  far  as  known,  no 
other  limestone  possesses  this  property  in  a  degree  at  all 
approaching  that  now  described,  the  phosphorescence  of 
which  is  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  fluor  spar.  Phospho- 
rescence is  developed  when  the  rock  is  either  struck, 
scratched  or  heated.  Upon  using  metal,  glass  or  any 
other  hard  substance  to  strike  or  to  scratch  it,  red  light  is 
emitted,  which  continues  sometimes  for  several  seconds 
after  the  blow.  Rubbing  with  other  fragments  or  grind- 
ing in  a  mortar  developed  a  white  light.  The  most  re- 
markable phosphorescence  is  developed  by  heating  a 
fragment  of  the  limestone  in  a  glass  tube  over  a  flame.  It 
then  glows  with  a  deep  red  light,  which  lasts  for  a  minute 
or  more  after  withdrawing  the  flame.  The  color  of  the  light 
emitted  resembles  that  of  a  red-hot  body.  Several  seconds 
before  dying  out  the  light  becomes  white  or  bluish-white. 
Upon  cooling  and  subsequent  heating,  phosphorescence  is 
again  developed  in  the  same  fragment,  but  more  feebly 
and  for  a  shorter  period,  and  after  two  or  three  such  heat- 
ings its  phosphorescence  is  destroyed. 

*       ♦*♦ 

A  STRANGE  electrical  phenomenon  was  recently  observed 
by  Sergeant  Day,  the  Signal  Officer  at  the  summit  of 
Pike's  Peak,  as  has  been  already  briefly  noted  in  our 
columns.  On  opening  the  door  at  8.45  P.  M.  the  tele- 
graph line  on  the  summit  was  seen  distinctly  outlined  in 
bright  light,  which  was  thrown  out  from  the  wire  in 
beautiftil  scintillations.  These,  seen  nearer,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  little  electrified  brushes  or  inverted  cones 
of  light,  with  their  points  to  the  line,  whence  they  is- 
sued in  little  streams  about  the  size  of  a  pencil  lead  of 
bright  violet  color,  while  the  cone  of  rays  was  of  a  bril- 
liant rose-white.  These  cones  pointed  in  all  directions 
and  were  constantly  jumping  about.  There  was  no  heat 
to  the  light,  though  one  could  not  touch  one  of  the  little 
flames,  for  as  soon  as  the  flnger  was  brought  near,  they 
would  instantly  vanish,  or  jump  to  another  point  of 
the  line.  Passing  along  the  line  with  flnger  extended, 
these  little  jets  of  flame  were  successively  ''pufied  out," 
to  be  instantly  relighted  in  the  rear.  Every  exposed  me- 
tallic point  or  surface  was  similarly  tipped  or  covered. 
The  cups  of  the  anemometer  appeared  as  a  solid  ring  of 
fire,  with  a  loud  hissing  noise.  On  bringing  the  hand  near 
the  instrument  no  heat  was  felt,  but  the  hand  instantly 
became  aflame,  and  on  raising  it  and  spreading  the  fingers 
each  of  the  latter  became  tipped  with  cones  of  light. 
There  was  a  feeling  as  of  a  current  of  vapor  escaping  and 
a  slight  tingling  sensation.  Other  parts  of  the  body  were 
lighted  up  also. 

*** 

Flowers  and  Insects  have  subtile  relations  not  sus- 
pected by  the  multitude.  All  admire  the  colors  and  forms 
of  flowers,  but  these  are  only  part  of  their  endless  attrac- 


tions. Close  observers  have  found  out  many  curious 
things  which  hasty  lookers  never  see.  That  close  ques- 
tioner of  Nature,  Charles  Darwin,  who  has  lately  shown 
us  how  we  owe  the  means  of  our  existence  to  the  humble 
earth-worms,  found  that  insects  were  attracted  to  flowers 
by  their  colors,  and  that  different  insects  chose  different 
colors.  He  cut  the  showy  petals  off  some  of  the  flowers 
in  clumps  in  the  garden,  and  found  that  bees  never  went 
near  these,  though  very  busy  with  the  others.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  put  honey  on  glass  over  colored  papers,  and 
found  that  bees  readily  discriminated,  and  always  went  to 
the  blue,  as  they  do  in  the  flowers.  Mtiller  noticed  that 
each  kind  of  butterfly  visited  only  its  own  favorite  color 
of  lantana.  Grant  Allen  shows  that  as  nearly  all  colored 
flowers  depend  upon  insects  to  bi-ush  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma  and  so  cause  them  to  produce  seed,  that  their  pre- 
ference for  the  intensest  color  of  their  choice  tends  to  the 
production  of  the  most  seed  from  them,  and  so  to  the  ful- 
ler development  of  color.  He  shows,  too,  that  at  flrst  the 
only  color  was  yellow,  as  seen  in  the  seed  parts  of  neariy 
all  flowers  still,  and  that  white,  pink,  red,  purple  and  blue 
were  developed  in  succession.  Many  flowers  still  opea 
with  a  yellow  or  pink  tinge,  and  gradually  change  through 
this  series  to  some  shade  of  red  or  flnally  blue.  Blue  and 
purple  are  most  common  in  complicate  corollas  which  only 
bees  and  butterflies  penetrate  easily.  Moths  only  see  white 
flowers. 

**♦ 

A  Solar  Engine  was  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gam- 
ble to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cape  Town,  and  was 
quite  successful.  A  silver-plated  parabolic  reflector,  ad- 
justable by  simple  mechanism,  concentrates  the  8un*s  rays 
on  a  miniature  boiler,  which  steams  up  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  enables  the  engineer  to  make  coffee  within  a 
few  minutes.  This  is  a  new  idea,  the  value  of  which  the 
Cape  Colonists  are  not  yet  prepared  to  estimate.  If  a 
small  model  will  get  up  steam  at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  few 
minutes  the  illimitable  powers  of  the  sun  in  a  Southern 
clime  like  the  Cape  may  effect  a  revolution  as  regards 
pumping  and  irrigating  machinery  ....  More  recently 
another  form  of  solar  engine  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  M.  Pifre,  which  consists  of  a 
huge  parabolic  mirror  more  than  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  stand,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  made  to  fol- 
low the  sun.  Fixed  in  the  axis  of  this  mirror  is  a  small 
boiler,  in  which  steam  is  generated  by  the  solar  heat.  On 
the  occasion  referred  to  the  steam  was  conveyed  from  the 
boiler  by  a  flexible  hose  to  a  small  vertical  engine,  which 
was  caused  to  operate  a  printing  press,  fh>m  which  an 
average  of  flve  hundred  impressions  an  hour  were  ob- 
tained of  a  journal  especially  established  for  the  experi- 
ment, the  SoleU  JourncU,  Although  the  day  was  not  a 
warm  one,  and  clouds  frequently  passed  over  the  sun,  the 
press  ran  from  one  until  half-past  flve  P.  M. 

The  electric  light  is  now  considered  a  gi*eat  agent  in  all 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  by  sea  or  land.  The 
troops  of  Arabi  were  prevented  ftom  repairing  the  forts 
of  Alexandria  when  its  powerful  rays  were  thrown  on  its 
works.  Its  applications  are  only  beginning  to  be  appreci- 
ated, but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  services  it  will  be 
made  to  perform  on  war  vessels  will  be  most  important 
The  merchant  marine  uses  electricity  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  several  of  the  principal  steam- 
ers being  lighted  by  it.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Citif  ofBiehmond,  the  Bsniti,  ArabiCy  and  others.  The 
electric  light  has  recently  rendered  service  in  another  di- 
rection. A  shed  on  the  top  of  a  public  building  in  one 
of  our  cities  was  set  on  flre  by  spontaneous  combustion  of 
oily  over-alls  carelessly  left  there  by  painters.  This  shed 
was  at  a  height  of  over  one  hundred  feet  trom  the  ground. 
The  Weston  electric  light  illuminated  the  smoke  as  it  came 
out  of  the  window,  thus  callhig  attention  to  the  fire.  Gss- 

light  would  not  have  revealed  it.         ^    «    r 

S.  A.  Lattimobb. 
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REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS    COLUMN  IS  INTSNDKD  Afi  A  RKCORD  FOR  RKFKRKNCK,  NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


October  i. — At  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  the  castle  and  bar- 

racks  were  burned. ^From  PeDsacola  forty-flve  new  cases  of 

yellow  fever  are  reported. Dr.  William  Pierson,  of  Orange,  N. 

J.,  died.  He  was  bom  in  1796.  .  .  Oct.  f.— Anti-Jewish  riots 
broke  out  iu  Presburg,  Hungary,  and  600  families  emigrated. 

^Turkey  is  eyacuating  the  Greek  territory  whose  ownership 

was  recently  in  dispute. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  refused 

in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Mason  by  Justices  Wallace  and  Cox,  sit- 
ting in  Utica,  N.  Y. Dr.  George  A.  Ward,  formerly  of  the 

United  States  army,  died  in  Peru.   .   .    Oct.  ^.—Anti-Christian 

riots  took  place  at  Assioot,  Egypt. Preparations  are  making 

for  the  trial  of  the  Egyptian  rebels  by  court-martial. Three 

battalions  of  British  infantry  are  detailed  for  garrison  duty  at 
Alexandria,  and  nine  at  Cairo.  .  .  Oct.  ^.— In  Connecticut  the 
Democrats  nominated  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  New  London,  for 
Goyemor. In  Vermont  the  State  Legislature  met  and  organ- 
lied. ^Mr.  Stephens'  minority  for  Governor  in  Georgia  is  now 

stated  at  40,000.  .  .  Oct.  5.— Arabi  Pasha  demands  a  trial  by 
Englishmen,  on  the  ground  that  neither  Justice  nor  mercy  can  be 

expected  from  Egyptians. ^The  annual  caravan  of  pilgrims 

left  Cairo  for  Mecca,  a  British  guard  being  at  hand  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace. The  French  and  English  directors  have 

agreed  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  Suez  Canal. Men  are  being 

enrolled  for  the  permanent "  gendarmerie  "  of  Egypt  under  com- 
mand of  Baker  Pasha,  who  has  left  the  service  of  the  Sultan  for 
this  purpose.  .  .  Oct.  5. — A  new  High  Shereef  of  Mecca  has  been 
appointed,  Amoul  Ferik  by  name. ^Typhoid  fever  has  ap- 
peared in  malignant  form  at  Alexandria. Sues  suffers  fh>m  a 

water  famine. ^Peace  negotiations  are  again  broken  off  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru. An  international  commission,  com- 
posed of  delegates  Ax>m  the  European  Powers,  will  meet  at 
Alexandria  to  settle  claims  for  damages  during  the  bombard- 
ment.  The  United  States  expedition,  for  the  observation  of 

the  transit  of  Venus,  under  Professor  Newcomb,  has  sailed  Arom 
Southampton,  England,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mllb.  Chbistinv  Nilsson'b  tour  commences  about  Novem- 
ber 1st,  in  Boston. 

A  DRAMATIZATION  of  '^Guida's'*  novcl  of  "Chandos"  has 
lately  been  produced  in  London. 

Mr.  John  Gilbert,  it  is  feared,  will  be  unable  to  act  again. 
He  is  seeking  health  at  Manchester,  Mass. 

The  "  Vicar  of  Bray  "  succeeded  the  "  Haymakers  "  at  the 
Lyceum,  Philadelphia.  The  libretto  is  very  witty  and  bright,  and 
the  music  tuneful  and  of  quite  a  high  order. 

Mr.  Preston  Clarke,  a  son  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  said  to  inherit  the  dramatic  ability  of  his  father.  He  is 
now  playing  with  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  Signor  Salvini  will  add  "  Lear  "  to  his  repertory 
this  season.  He  has  studied  the  part  for  twenty  rears,  but  never 
before  considered  himself  competent  to  assume  it  on  the  stage. 

Mi88  Ada  Dtab,  leading  lady  at  Wallack's  Theatre  for  several 
seasons,  has  been  in  retirement  for  two  years  past.  She  will 
**  -star  "  in  the  principal  Eastern  cities  during  the  coming  months, 
supported  by  Mr.  Barton  Hill. 

The  seats  for  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on  October  80,  are  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  the  demand  forcing  the  managers  to  this  expedient. 
She  played  "•  Rosalind ''  for  the  first  time  on  September  28,  in 
London. 

The  Union  Square  Theatre  Company  lately  closed  a  season  oi 
five  weeks  at  the  California  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  producing 
the  successful  nlays  of  the  New  York  house  of  the  past  three 
years.  The  re^feipts  exceeded  $50,000.  The  artistic  success  was 
equally  great. 

The  **  Romany  Rye"  received  its  initial  performance  in  this 
country  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  on  September  18th,  and 
is  set  down  as  the  most  successftil  of  the  lurid  melodramas  yet 
produced.    It  is  of  the  English  "  penny-dreadful  "  order,  lite- 


rary merit  and  even  dramatic  sequence  being  subservient,  if 
not  sacrificed,  to  the  work  of  the  scene  painter  and  stage  me- 
chanic. There  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  speaking  parts  in  the 
play,  besides  scores  of  supernumeraries  and  a  band  of  forty  im- 
ported gypsies.  Seventeen  different  scenes  are  shown,  the  most 
striking  being  the  going  to  pieces  of  a  ship  and  the  rescue  of  the 
passengers. 

Madame  Josephine  Gallmeter,  a  German  actress  of  note, 
lately  arrived  in  New  York.  Her  powers  of  mimicry  are  said  to 
be  marvelous.  She  has  written  a  farce  entitled  *'  Sara  und  Bern- 
hardt,'' in  which  the  startling  thing  i  >  her  imitation  of  the  va- 
rious death  scenes  of  the  famous  original.  Her  first  appearance 
at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  New  York,  was  very  successful. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  the  contralto,  died  at  the  Hot 
Springs,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  October  Sd.  She  was  of  an 
old  theatrical  family.  Dancing  and  singing,  when  a  mere  child, 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Jenny  Lind, 
who  arranged  a  benefit  for  her  in  that  city,  the  large  proceeds 
from  which  enabled  her  to  receive  thorough  instruction  from  the 
leading  teachers  of  Europe.  Miss  Phillips  received  the  htghest 
encomiums  in  every  large  city  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
sung  with  all  the  great  sopranos  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Her  best  effort  was  "  Azucena  "  in  "  Trovatore."  Her  last  ap- 
pearance was  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company  about  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  William  Warren  will  be  the  recipient  of  a  testimonUl 
benefit  on  October  28,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  it  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  upon  the  stage.  He 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia  November  17, 1813,  and  since  1847  has 
been  constantly  connected  with  the  Boston  Museum,  during 
which  time  he  lias  appeared  in  no  less  than  561  different  charac- 
ters. The  benefit  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  kind 
ever  given.  There  will  be  an  afternoon  and  evening  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  and  his  company  will  go  on  from 
New  York,  play  and  return  by  special  train,  that  he  may  be  in 
time  for  his  own  performance  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in 
the  evening.  The  beneficiary  will  appear  in  several  of  his  lead- 
ing impersonations.  The  seats  will  be  sold  at  auction,  not  even 
places  for  the  press  being  reserved.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Warren, 
painted  l)y  a  Boston  artist  of  repute  at  the  request  of  prominent 
citizens  of  that  city,  will  be  unveiled  on  this  occasion,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  Atheneum. 


PUBLISHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 


No  Drug  Medication. 

Compound  Oxygbx  Is  simply  a  new  combination  of  the  two  elements 
which  make  up  our  common  atmosphere,  and  in  such  portions  as  to  ren- 
der  It  mach  richer  in  the  rltal  or  llfe-glrlng  qumllty.  It  contalna  no 
medicament,  unless  the  elements  of  pure  air  are  medicines,  and  Its  ad- 
ministration introduces  nothing  Into  the  body  which  the  system  does  not 
welcome  as  a  friend,  accept  with  avidity  nnd  appropriate  as  entirely 
homogeneous  to  itself.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  Its  nature, 
action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information,  9€nt  free. 
Drs.  Starkby  a  Palbx,  Nos.  1109  and  nil  Oirard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

• 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Conttiobnt  will  be  furnished  to 
subserlbers  for  that  rolume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 
In  good  condition,  at  the  actual  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  ezcluslre  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

811k  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, so 

Half  roan, 90 

Half  morocco, ||.20 

To  those  not  returning  baek  numbers  this  volume  wUl  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  ck>tb,  stamped  corer,  gilt,  .  |2.t5 

Half  roan, S.M 

Half  morocco, 2.86 

Those  preCerring  to  liave  their  rolnmes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nlsbed  with  finely  stamped  cloth  covers  and  a  complete  index  for  40  cents, 
and  tt  cents  postage. 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artiste  and  engravers.  We  pat  it  at  this  very  km  rate  simply  because 
the  ciMuige  of  form  makes  it  dlSsr  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  folk>w. 
This  vohuie  will  tM  carerally  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN, 


THE   LAST   SWEET   THINQ   IN   GLOVES. 
.  .  .  "The  new  'gants  surtouts'  are  the  latest  agony  here.      I've  had  myself 
photographed  in  a  pair  for  you— two  views.    Aren  't  they  just  too  lovely  ? 

Paris,  Oct.  W.  -Aurevolr.  Maud." 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Punster. 
It  Is  the  ancient  punster  man. 

He  roams  the  land  at  will ; 
His  path  Is  strewn  with  shattered  wrecks, 

The  Tlctlros  of  his  kill. 
And  aye,  it  is  the  lawyer  yoiiog, 

An  object  fair  to  see. 
And  none  tliere  be  with  hopes  more  bright 

In  air  this  vast  countree. 

*  •  I  foar  thee,  ancient  punster  man. 

Thine  eyes  glow  like  the  sun  : " 
• '  Fear  not,  nis  but  a  passing  spell— 

An  undelivered  pun. 
' '  I  roam  at  will  from  laud  to  land, 

I  have  my  little  Joke. 
And  listen  now,  thou  student  fair, 

Of  Blackstone  and  of  Coke. 

*  'Thou  hast  ambitious  hopes  and  alms, 

But  so  have  others,  too, 
•  And  ah,  the  ranks  are  nmnlng  o'er 

With  men  as  smart  a*  you. 
' '  Oh.  sad  the  sight  and  doubly  sad 
Of  energy  mlsplare<l  : 
Then  haste  thee,  haste  thee,  student  fair, 
To  Russia's  snowy  waste  ! 

*  •  I>«»st  ask  me  why  this  strange  advice  ? 

I  '11  tell  thee  ere  I  stop  : 
There  's  space  for  thine  ambition's  play, 
There  's  Roman  off  at  top.  *  * 

Then  turned  that  lawyer  young  (to  quote 
From  Mrs.  Hemans'  pen) ; 

Thrice  mournful  was  his  hermit  life- 
He  never  smiled  again.  r.  B.  W. 

Riding  up  the  Columbia  pike  from  Fmnklin  to  reach  the 
battle  ground,  I  came  across  an  African  resting  by  the  roadside, 
and,  after  several  general  inquiries,  I  asked  :  "  Anybody  around 
here  got  any  relics  of  the  battle  ?"  "  Does  you  mean  cannon 
balls,  sah  ?"  **  Yes  ;  cannon  balls,  pieces  of  shells,  bullets  and  so 
forth. ''  "Well,  sah,  I  has  de  Identical  cannon  ball  dat  killed 
Glniral  Jackson  In  dls  yere  font."  "  No !"  "  'De'ed  I  has,  boss." 
"You  don't  mean   that  General   Jackson   was    killed   here?" 


"  Dat's  'Eactly  what  I  mean,  and  I  *ae  got  dc 
werry  cannon  ball  dat  mashed  bim.  How 
much  will  you  pay  ftu-  a  relic!"  I  got  down 
and  argued  with  him.  I  read  the  list  of  gen- 
erals  who  fell  at  Franklin,  and  then  told  him 
how  and  where  Jackson  died,  but  he  was  «» 
firm  as  a  rock.  "  It 's  no  use,  boss— no  use," 
he  said,  as  he  rose  up  to  go.  "  You  may  be 
right,  but  somehow  I 'ze  got  it  fixed  in  my  inina 
fur  ten  y'ars  past  dat  my  cannon  ball  killed 
Glniral  Jackson,  an'  if  I  should  start  out  now 
with  some  odder  story  I  couldn't  disrecollect  it 
fifteen  minits.  Yes,  sah,  I'll  stick  to  Jackson, 
an'  de  price  of  dat  ball  am  two  dollahs  !"— 
DeiroU  FSree  PrcM. 

An  Undoubted  Alibi — **  And  you  say  that 
you  are  innocent  of  the  charge  of  8te;iling  a 
rooster  from  Mr.  Jones  ?"  asked  an  Arkansae 
judge  of  a  meek-looking  prisoner.  "  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  Innocent ;  as  Innocent  as  a  child."  "  You 
are  confident  that  you  did  not  steal  the  rooster 
from  Mr.  Jones  ?"  "  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  can  prove 
It."  "  How  can  you  prove  It  ?"  **  I  can  prove 
that  I  didn't  steal  Mr.  Jones'  rooster.  Judge, 
because  I  stole  two  hens  from  Mr.  Graston  the 
same  night,  and  Jones  lives  five  miles  from 
Graaton's."  "  The  proof  Is  conclusive,"  said 
the  Judge.  "  Discharge  the  prisoner.  "—^rJtan- 
uu  Traveler. 

It  is  very  eomfoiting  to  a  man  who  is 
just  recovering  from  a  lingering  Illness,  and  his 
managed  to  crawl  out  to  the  gate  on  a  warm, 
sunshiny  day  to  get  the  air,  to  have  a  neighbor 
come  along  and  shout  cheerily  :  "  Hello !  been 
away,  haven't  you?  Had  a  good  time  ?  You  're 
_    ^  looking  well  V'^Lowell  Citizen. 

It  was  Mike's  third  appearance  in  court  within  thirty 
days,  and,  in  reply  to  his  usual  appeal  for  clemency,  the  magis- 
trate impatiently  observed  :  *  *  It 's  no  use,  Mike ;  you  're  good  for 
nothing."  "It's  not  me  shtyle  to  be  braggln',"  retorted  Mike, 
"  but  If  yer,  honor  will  borry  a  pair  of  shellalebs  and  stip  out- 
ride wid  me,  I  '11  make  It  Inconvaynient  for  ye  to  how  Id  that  opin- 
ion."— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  followmg  advertisement  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
a  winter  resort  for  invalids  : 

THE  IWMESTIC  HOTEL. 
HOMK  Comforts,  Home-made  Bkbad,  Pies  and  Cake, 

AND  a 
HOMECEOPATHIC  PHYSICIAN  OONRTANTLY  IV  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Intimate  connection  between  the  eatables  and  the  physician 
Is  so  obvious  that  the  attention  of  Invalids  need  hardly  be'  railed 
to  it. 

The  Star-route  trials,  of  which  so  much  is  said  nowa- 
days, have  no  connection  with  the  contemplated  winter  routes  of 
the  star  actors. 

Young  Smith  is  a  theologue  in  the  neighboring  seminaiy. 
He  is  bashful,  and  I  fear  possessed  of  a  heart  all  too  susceptible 
to  female  charms.  Smith  has  undertaken  to  teach  the  village 
school  this  winter,  and  has  for  his  pupils  several  girls,  among 
whom  it  Is  shrewdly  suspected  the  future  Mrs.  8.  may  poaslbly 
be  found.  The  other  day  a  class  In  the  primary  stages  of  natural 
philosophy  was  reciting.  In  it  was  the  young  lady  upon  whom 
Mr.  Smith  Is  supposed  to  look  tenderly. 

Teai'her.^^^  Now,  Laura,  you  may  describe  the  structure  of 
the  eye." 

EnibarraHsed  silence  on  Laura's  part. 

Teacher. — **  Of  what  parts  does  the  eye  consist  ?" 

Laura  blushes  prettily,  but  fails  to  remember. 

Teai'her  (trying  a  different  form  of  question).— **  What  have  I 
in  my  eye,  Laura  ?"  ^ 

Laura  (glancing  saucily  at  him).—**  A  pupil,  sir  1" 

Class  titters.  Smith  blushes  painfully  and  calls  the  next 
scholar.  ^^ 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  Arabi 
and  Alibi  when  it  comes  to  proving  before  a  court-martial  court 
that  one  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  late  rebellion. 
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An  old  miner  of  '49,  whom  I  once  met  in  California, 
eaid  to  me  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  snowy  crests  of 
the  Sierras  of  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne,  "  Those  moun- 
tains are  not  appreciated  in  California  :  we  used  to  dig 
and  dig  in  them,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  fact 
is,  stranjjer,  a  man  ought  to  have  two  lives ;  one  to  get 
a  living  in,  the  other  to  look  at  the  mountains.'' 


But  some  there  be  who  look  at  the  mountains  first, 
whether  they  get  the  living  or  not.  And  so  there  has 
arisen  in  Switzerland  the  Alpen  Club,  the  guild  of  moun- 
tain lovers,  whose  ''  feet  are  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains," a  guild  to  which  such  men  as  De  Saussure, 
Tyndall  and  Agassiz  have  been  proud  to  belong.  Thus 
it  happened  that  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1881,  a 
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party  of  thirty  young  **  Hoosiera,'*  boys  and  girls,  moun- 
tain i overs  of  all  degrees,  led  on  by  a  stalwart  tramp 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Alles  Aussteigen, "  and 
piloted  by  ''John  the  Baptist,"  came  over  the  snowy 


JBAN-BAPTI8TB  ATMONOP     GUIDE  DE  VAL   TOURNANCHB 

pass  called  the  Matterjoch,  which  leads  from  Le  Breuil 
to  Zermatt. 

And  ever  before  us  and  above  us  as  we  came  up  the 
green  valley  of  Toumanche  ;  ever  above  us  as  we  toiled 
up  the  pass ;  above  everywhere,  dark,  majestic,  inacces- 
sible, rose  the  huge  pyramid  of  the  noblest  of  the  Alps. 
Ko  one  who  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget  its  form.  It 
burns  itself  into  the  memory  as  no  other  object  in  all 
Europe  does.  Shut  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  you  who 
have  been  at  Zermatt,  and  straight  before  you  and 
above  you,  its  long  hand  clutching  at  the  sky,  you  will 
see  the  Matterhom ! 

We  wandered  about  Zermatt  for  a  day  or  two,  seeing 
the  sights  in  the  usual  way,  and  all  the  time  the  Matter- 
hom hung  above  our  heads  and  dared  us  to  come.  At 
last  we  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  one  evening  when 
the  "  stalwarts  "  were  gathered  together  on  the  stone 
wall  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Monte  Rosa,  Gilbert  said  unto 
Baach,  "  We  must  do  something  big  before  we  leave  this 
place  ;  let  us  go  up  the  Matterhom  !' •  And  Beach  said, 
''  We  must,  indeed  ;  I  will  go  if  Jordan  will." 

But  Jordan  felt  doubtful.  He  knew  that  a  mountain 
which  eclipsed  the  full  moon  would  be  a  hard  road  for 


a  heavy  man  to  toil  up  ;  and  besides,  the  story  of  the  first 
climbers  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  had  not  lost  any 
Maiterhom.  Once,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  party  of 
tourists  came  across  the  fresh  trail  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
They  boldly  invited  their  teamster  to  shoulder  his  gun 
and  go  in  search  of  the  animal.  But  he  demurred.  "I 
aiuH  lost  no  b'ar,"  said  he.  And  so  I  hadn't  -'lost  do" 
mountain,  at  least  no  mountain  looking  like  the  one  be- 
fore us. 

But  the  boys  said, ''  You  have  talked  and  talked  about 
mountains,  and  you  have  never  done  a  single  big  thing 
among  them,  and  it  is  time  you  did.  You  know  Baede- 
ker says  that  ropes  have  been  attached  in  all  the  difll- 
cult  places,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of 
falling.  Then,  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  to  the 
top  we  can  turn  back  at  any  time."  And  I  remembered 
that  Tyndall  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  again 
and  again  to  go  up,  and  so  had  my  Italian  namesake, 
the  geologist  Giordano.  Then  why  not  IV  So  we  three 
shook  hands  upon  it,  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  make 
arrangements.  Afterwards  three  others  joined  us, 
making  six  in  all.  And  we  sought  out  "  John  the  Bap- 
tist "  and  made  him  our  chief  guide,  and  we  directed 
him  to  provide  food  and  ropes  for  eleven,  and  we  were 
"  in  for  the  Matterhom." 

Meanwhile  all  the  boys  wrote  letters  home — letters 
full  of  descriptions  of  the  Matterhom,  which  kept  their 
mothers  and  sisters  awake  o'  nights  for  a  week.  And  the 
pen-sketches  of  the  mountain  with  which  they  embel- 
lished them  were  wonderful  to  behold.  And  in  the 
evening  some  of  them  strolled  out  to  the  Httle  grave- 
yai-d  at  Zermatt,  to  the  tombs  of  Hadow,  Hudson  and 
Michel  Croz,  the  first  victims  of  the  Matterhom,  for 
"inspiration,"  they  said,  and  some  of  them  composed 
epitaphs,  which  we  trust  they  will  not  soon  need. 

At  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  porter  of  the 
Hotel  Monte  Rosa  knocked  at  our  doors  and  aimounced 
that  breakfast  was  read}'.  We  rose  in  a  hurr3%  ate 
everything  on  the  table,  and  by  half-past  one  our  alpen- 
stocks were  rattling  loudly  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  Zermatt.  Our  five  guides  were  ready, 
each  laden  with  ropes,  provisions  and  wine,  and  we  were 
on  the  road  toward  the  Matterhom. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  guides.  Most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  Swiss  valleys  are,  in  the  summer, 
guides  or  porters  in  the  mountains.  The  average  guide 
is  a  rather  heavy,  slow-spoken  fellow,  who  buys  a  good 
deal  of  food  for  you  and  eats  it  liimself,  who  drinks  great 
quantities  of  villainous,  sour  red  wine  fit  your  expense, 
hauls  you  around  like  a  bag  of  meal,  and  finally,  as  he 
leaves  you,  waxes  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  t."  Trink- 
geld."  But  there  are  guides  and  guides,  and  some  of 
then^  are  men  of  force  and  intelligence,  who  have,  and 
who  deserve  to  have,  a  wide  reputation.  Among  those, 
known  all  over  Europe  for  strength  and  courage,  was 
Michel  Croz,  of  Chamouny,  who  fell  from  the  Matter- 
hom in  1865.  Among  those  destined  to  be  thus  known 
is  the  young  man  whom  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  em- 
ploy as  ourchief  guide,  Jean-Baptiste  Aymonod,  ofTal 
Toumanche. 

"John  the  Baptist,"  as  we  called  him,  is  a  robust 
young  fellow  of  medium  height,  with  a  smooth  fiice, 
gentle  blue  eyes  and  a  firm,  expressive  mouth.  He  is 
soft- voiced  and  slow-spoken,  like  most  of  the  Swiss 
guides,  and  is  endowed  with  a  grace  of  manner  and 
purity  of  speech  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  herds^man's 
boy  risking  his  life  on  the  rocks  and  ice  for  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  His  face  shows  the  marks  of  moun- 
taineering, for  his  nose  has  some  time  been  broken  down 
by  a  falling  stone. 
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Our  next  guide,  Victor  Maquignaz,  is  older  than  John 
and  larger,  a  big,  burly  mountaineer,  brave  and  trusty, 
who  speaks  French  with  variations,  a  surprising  dialect, 
born  of  the  mountains,  in  a  high,  uncertain  falsetto,  Uke 
the  voice  of  a  wheelbarrow  that  needs  oiling.  Next 
came  Francois  Bic,  a  tall,  intelUgent,  positive  fellow,  a 
good  mountaineer,  who  would  be  better  liked  if  his  eye 
were  less  closely  fixed  on  the  ''  Trinkgeld."  Next  came 
his  brother,  Daniel  Bic,  who  had  never  been  up  the  Mat- 
terhom  before  and  evidently  wished  never  to  go  again. 
Finally,  there  was  Elie  Pession,  sumamed  the  **  Inva- 
lid,'' a  strong-looking  fellow  with  a  heavy  black  beard, 
whose  heart  sank  into  his  boots  when  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  danger.  A  coward  is  not  ''  well  placed"  on 
the  Matterhorn. 

As  we  started  out  that  night  it  seemed  that  we  had 
never  seen  the  world  look  so  beautiful.  The  moon  was 
full,  and  hung  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
MattcThorn,  and  t^^e  sky  was  without  a  cloud.  Through 
dark  fir-forests  we  went,  by  the  side  of  a  foaming  torrent, 
then  over  flower-carpeted  pastures  and  steep,  grassy 
slopes,  the  great  mountain  ever  in  front  and  the  glisten- 
ing snows  of  the  Dent  Blanche  ami  Monte  Rosa  flanking 
it  on  either  side.  We  came  to  the  Black  Lake  and  its 
little  chai^el,  by  the  side  of  the  Furggen  Glacier.  Here 
we  rested  a  moment,  then,  leaving  vegetation  behind, 
we  took  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  that  leads  to  the 
foot  of  the  upper  pyramid  of  the  Matterhorn. 

At  sunrise,  we  came  to  the  first  cabin.  This  cabin, 
built  by  the  Swiss  Alpen  Club,  is  quite  a  comfortable 
place,  with  tv^o  rooms,  and  plenty  of  straw,  blankets  and 
fuel.  Many  who  climb  the  mountain  spend  the  night 
here,  starting  out  early  in  the  morning.  The  walls  of 
the  cabin  are  covered  with  lead-pencil  inscriptions  in 
every  tongue,  one  of  which,  in  particular,  I  remember, 
noteworthy  as  being  farther  above  the  sea-level  than  any 
other  poetry  in  the  language  : 

"  Little  Matt  Horner 
Sat  in  the  corner, 

And  vowed  he  wouldn't  l)e  climbed  ; 
We  tried  it,  you  know. 
But  found  so  mucli  8Uow, 

We  very  politely  declined." 

For  a  few  minutes  we  watched  the  sun  rising  over  the 
glaciers  of  the  Weissthor  Pass,  and  then  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  us  again  under  way.  We  stood  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  yet  it  looked  steelier  than  ever, 
with  no  sign  of  a  possible  path.  Precipices  of  bare 
rock  and  slippery  ice  were  everywhere,  and  nothing  else. 

We  went  on  a  little  way  to  a  snowy  ridge  on  which 
was  a  heap  of  large  stones.  "  This,"  said  John  the  Bapr 
tist,  '"  was  the  chalet  of  Monsieur  Whymper." 

Then  the  path  began  to  grow  narrow,  i^nd  abysses 
opened  l>elow  us,  and  John  called  a  lialt  and  said  that 
we  must  now  be  very  careful ;  we  must  watch  nothing 
'>ut  our  feet ;  we  must  talk  as  little  as  possible ;  we 
must  keep  our  mouths  shut  and  breathe  through  our 
noses  ;  and,  finally,  we  must  chew  chocolate  or  candy  all 
the  time,  for  this,  he  said,  would  keep  our  throats  from 
being  parched.  Wc  felt  that  this  meant  business,  and 
so  we  left  off"  looking  at  the  sunrise  and  the  glaciers, 
contemplated  our  shoes,  chewed  our  chocolate  and 
moved  on. 

The  path  ran  along  a  narrow  ledge  about  a  foot  wide, 
with  a  wall  ten  feet  high  above  it  and  an  icy  precipice 
somewhat  higher  tlian  a  church  steeple,  varied  with 
ugly-looking  crevasses,  below  us.  This  was  at  first  a 
little  "  ticklish,"  but  we  soon  got  used  to  it.  One  can  walk 
a  flat  board  on  the  top  of  a  fence,  without  fear  of  fall- 
ing, and  this  ledge  was  twice  as  good  a  foothold.   Then, 


if  you  can  walk  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  safety,  why  can 
you  not  do  it  for  seven  hours  ?  There  is  not  a  climb  on 
the  Matterhorn  which  would  not  be  reasonably  easy  and 
safe  if  taken  alone.  But  when  one  scramble  is  over 
another  just  as  hard  takes  its  place,  and  if  you  flinch, 
or  slip,  or  grow  dizzy  for  an  instant,  you  are  gone  to  the 
bottom. 

We  walked  on  and  watched  our  feet  and  thought  it 
would  be  easier  by  and  by,  when  suddenly  our  path 
ceased.  Here  John  the  Baptist  left  us,  and,  climbing 
like  a  fly  up  the  side  of  the  rock  above  us,  he  showed  us 
our'  path  ten  feet  higher  up  on  another  ledge  of  rocks. 
He  threw  the  end  of  his  rope  to  the  guide  Victor,  who 
put  it  around  his  waist.  Then  John  stood  Uke  a  Colossus 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  hauled  him  up.  Next 
came  my  turn,  and  I  dangled  serenely  over  the  edge  of 
the  mountain,  while  John  and  Victor  pulled  on  the 
rope.  And  so  one  by  one  came  up  the  rest,  and  here 
the  road  began  to  look  badly,  and  pretty  steadily  as  we 
proceeded  it  looked  worse  and  worse. 

From  this  point  to  the  top,  about  six  hours'  climb, 
there  wa»  not  a  single  yard  of  level  walking,  or  indeed  of 
any  walking  at  all.  One  could  not  anywhere  take  three 
steps  without  watching  each  step  and  making  a  mental 
calculation  as  to  whether  his  feet  would  hold.  Tliere 
was  scarcely  a  place  where  a  stumble  or  a  slip  of  the 
foot  would  not,  except  for  the  help  of  others,  send  the 
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person  who  slipped  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Every 
step  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  every  step  made 
the  precipice  higher — though  indeed  there  is  little  choice 
between  falling  a  hundred  feet  and  falling  a  mile.  And 
the  boys  saw  this  and  fell  not  at  all.  They  clung  with 
fingers  and  toes  to  every  projecting  point,  and  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  could  have  shaken  that  moun- 
tain away  from  them. 

The  Matterhorn  is  by  no  means  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  but  of  all  the  high  mountains  it  is  the  steepest. 
Its  gigantic  neighbors,  the  Monte  Rosa,  the  Weisshorn, 
the  Mischabelhom,  as  well  as  Mont  Blanc,  are  all 
higher — a  little — but  none  of  these  make  so  good  use 
of  their  height  as  the  Matterhorn.  The  Matterhorn  is 
a  creature  of  the  sun  and  frost.  It  is  now  but  a  wreck, 
the  core  of  some  greater  mountain,  whose  rocks  have 
been  one  by  one  hurled  by  the  strong  gods  of  sun  and 
air  into  the  valleys  below,  and  then  spread  all  over 
Switzerland  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Great  Ice  Age. 

It  stands  in  a  region  of  perpetual  fVost,  but  bathed  by 
the  warm  sunshine  of  Italy.  On  everv  clear  day  its 
rock  sides  grow  warm  in  the  sun  ;  on  every  cloudy  day 
the  snow  falls,  melts  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  water  runs 
into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Then  at  night  the  moun- 
tain grows  cold,  and  the  water  freezes  in  the  fissures, 
and  expanding,  widens  these  fissures  and  pushes  the 
loose  outside  rocks  nearer  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

At  last,  a  gust  of  wind  or  a  careless  foot  may  cause 
one  of  these  loose  rocks  to  topple  over.  Down  it  falls, 
loosening  many  more  on  its  way,  and  the  whole  series 
goes  plunging  with  an  ever-increasing  roar  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  finally  diving  deep  into  the  ice  of  the  Furg- 
gen  glacier  at  the  bottom.  Once  on  the  glacier  they 
move  more  leisurely,  until  finally  the  glacier  melts  and 
yields  up  its  dead,  and  they  go  into  the  universal  rub- 
bish heap,  the  moraine,  at  the  bottom.  These  are  the 
"pierres  qui  roulent,"  the  dread  of  the  mountaineer. 

Most  high  mountains  have  great  rounded  heads,  white 
with  the  snows  of  eternity.  Such  mountains  are  fash- 
ioned by  the  glaciers  themselves,  but  the  glacier  has  no 
hold  on  the  Matterhorn.  Glaciers  imake  white  domes  of 
mountains ;  frost  makes  black  pinnacles  aad  spires. 

The  guides  now  tied  us  together.  On  every  difficult 
or  dangerous  excursion  the  members  of  the  party  are 
fastened  together  by  ropes  around  the  waist,  so  that  if 
the  foot  of  one  slips  the  others  may  save  him,  or  else  all 
go  to  the  "  last  ditch  "  together.  The  persons  are  about 
ten  feet  apart,  and  each  one  keeps  the  rope  below  him 
taut,  so  that  if  any  one  feels  the  least  inclination  to  fall  the 
others  will  brii)g  him  up  standing.  We  fell  into  line  and 
were  tied  in  three  sections.  First  came  John  the  Bap- 
tist, guide-in-chief,  who  knew  the  way  better  than  the 
others ;  I  came  next,  then  Gilbert,  and  finally,  on  our 
rope,  the  guide  Victor.  Next  came  the  two  Bics,  with 
Beach  and  Anderson,  and  finally  Spangler  brought  up 
the  rear,  yoked  with  Williams  and  Pession.  And  we 
that  were  ahead  kicked  loose  stone?  down  on  the  others, 
and  the  farther  down  the  line  a  person  was  the  more  ter- 
rible the  mountain  seemed  to  him. 

This  is  the  way  we  went :  First,  John  the  Baptist 
would  scramble  up  some  ledge,  clinging  by  fingers  and 
toes  to  projecting  points,  or  hanging  to  some  higher 
crag  by  means  of  his  ice-axe.  When  he  found  a  foot- 
hold he  would  shout  to  me,  "En  avancel"  Then  I 
would  crawl  up,  and  the  next  man  would,  at  the  same 
time,  edge  up  to  where  I  was,  and  so  on.  When  we  came 
to  an  especially  bad  place,  where  the  stones  were  loose 
or  gave  no  good  hold,  then  I  would  shout  up,  *'  Etes- 
vous  bien  place  ?"    If  John  was  "  well  placed,"  then  I 


would  call  out,  "  Tirez  !"  and  he  would  draw  up  on  the 
rftpe,  which  made  it  much  easier  for  me  to  scramble  up. 
Then  it  came  my  turn  to  help  up  the  next  man,  but  he 
usually  crawled  up  alone,  having  an  aversion  to  being 
helped  which  I  did  not  share,  but  for  which  I  was  duly 
thankful. 

After  scrambling  about  three  hours  John  the  Baptist 
told  me  to  look  up  and  we  would  see  the  second  hut  and 
the  ropes  which  led  to  it.  We  saw  a  little  stone  shanty 
which  had  crawled  for  shelter  under  a  huge  pinnacle  of 
rock,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  some  fifty  feet  high. 
Down  this  precipice  hung  a  rope,  fast  to  an  iron  staple 
above,  swinging  loosely  below. 

I  had  read  in  the  guide-books  that  "  ropes  liad  been 
placed  in  the  more  difficult  places  "  on  the  Matterhorn. 
I  had  imagined  something  of  the  sort  that  I  had  seeu  in 
other  mountains — a  rope  railing  alongside  of  a  steep 
and  narrow  path.  We  were  hardly  expecting  to  go 
hand-over-liand  on  a  rope  swinging  loosely  over  infinity. 

John  the  Baptist  started  up  hand-over-hand,  resting 
his  toes  on  the  projecting  points  of  the  rocks  where  op- 
portunity offered,  until  he  reached  a  little  ledge  where 
he  could  stand  on  one  foot.  Then  he  called  to  me  to 
follow. 

It  was  growing  very  cold.  The  rope  was  frozen.  I 
put  on  my  gloves  and  went  up  fbr  a  little  distance.  But 
when  I  came  to  rest  my  full  weight  of  215  pounds  on 
the  rope  my  gloves  would  not  cling  to  it,  and  I  felt  my- 
self slowly  sliding  downward.  It  was  not  a  plea.sant  sen- 
sation. I  thought  that  I  should  probably  stop  on  reach- 
ing the  knot  on  the  end  of  the  rope.  But  I  might  go 
too  fast,  and,  jerking  John  the  Baptist  from  his  narrow 
perch,  we  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  small  avalanche 
moving  toward  Zermatt. 

But  I  stopped  !  Pulling  off  my  gloves,  I  tried  again, 
with  better  success,  and  when  we  were  all  up  we  threw 
off  our  ropes,  and  lay  down  for  a  moment  on  the  hay  of 
the  upper  cabin.  This,  as  may  be  inferred,  is  not  much 
of  a  cabin,  for  labor  is  dear  and  timber  is  scarce  so  fer 
above  the  clouds.  It  is  a  mere  refuge-hut,  built  of  stone, 
one  side  a  natural  ledge,  which  shields  it  from  the  wind. 
It  is  six  feet  by  ten  and  five  feet  high.  At  one  end  are 
three  blankets  and  some  boards  covered  by  hay.  There 
is  a  small  table,  a  bench  to  sit  on,  and  a  small  tin  pail, 
under  which  a  fire  of  pine  shavings  can  be  made  to 
cook  chocolate.  Water  is  got  from  a  neighboring  snow- 
bank, and  f\iel  and  hay  are  sent  up  occasionally  by  the 
Alpen  Club.  Here  we  had  another  round  of  tough  bread, 
sour  wine  and  chocolate,  and  were  soon  again  on  the 
way. 

At  this  time  clouds  began  to  gather  around  us,  and 
after  a  little  it  began  to  snow.  We  lost  sight  of  the 
earth  altogether,  and  everything  below  us  became  a 
fathomless  abyss.  Soon  we  came  to  a  narrow  ridge, 
where  one  can  bestride  the  mountain,  which  is  no  wider 
at  its  edge  than  the  back  of  a  horse.  On  either  side,  as 
the  clouds  broke  away,  we  could  look  downward  seem- 
ingly to  the  very  bottom  of  things.  Near  this  the  first 
climbers  fell  from  the  mountain.  I  asked  John  about 
the  story,  but  he  declined  to  talk.  *'I  was  not  here 
then,"  he  said. 

Then  we  turned  around  to  the  eastern  fisuie  again. 
Here  we  could  see  the  summit  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  us,  a  ragged  and  nearly  vertical  wall  of  rock. 
How  to  get  up  was  evident  from  the  long  lines  of  hanging 
rope.  Some  one  aptly  compared  it  to  climbing  a  church 
steeple  by  means  of  the  hghtning-rod.  We  went  up  the 
ropes  one  after  another,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  their 
steepness,  we  beg^n  to  prefer  them  to  the  other  slopes, 
which  offer  nothing  but  rocks  to  cling  to.     One  of  these 
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ropes  has  had  one  of  its  strands  cut  by  the  sharp  edge 
of  some  rock,  and  the  other  two  strands  are  partly  un- 
twisted. This  rope  may  break  for  somebody — but  not 
for  us. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  climb  this  part  of  the  mountain 
with  the  aid  of  the  ropes  ;  it  seems  next  to  imposaib^ 
without  it.  Yet  some  one  carried  up  these  ropes  and  the 
iron  staples  by  which  they  are  hung  and  fastened  them 
all  there,  and  the  man  who  did  this  was  John  the  Baptist  I 
At  last  the  ropes  ceased,  and  turning  around  to  the  north 
face  of  the  mountain  we  found  there  an  easy  slope  by 
which  we  soon  reached  the  summit. 

On  the  the  top  is  a  narrow  crest  of  rock,  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  two  or  three  feet  wide,  On  its  north  side 
are  rocks,  and  along  its  south  side  is  a  long  snow-bank 
or  "  cornice,"  which  overhangs  the  edge. 

It  was  as  cold  as  midwinter.  The  wind  danced  and 
howled,  and  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast.  I  should 
hardly  say  that  the  snow/eZi.  It  is  made  up  there,  and 
fully  a  mile  of  the  cloud  was  below  us.  Most  of  the  time 
we  could  see  nothing.  The  whole  earth  was  represented 
by  the  little  summit  ridge,  which  was  all  we  could  see  of 
the  Matterhorn.  Once  in  a  while  a  break  in  the  clouds 
would  give  us  a  glimpse  of  Le  Breuil,  nearly  two  miles 
below  us,  and  occasionally  our  nearest  mountain  neigh- 
bor, the  Dent  Blanche,  disclosed  her  snow-cro\yned, bead. 

We  wrote  our  names  on.  a  card,  which  we  placed  in  an 
empty  bottle,  which  is  the  mountain's  registry-book  of 
visitors.  Victor  broke  off  with  his  ice-axe  the  upper- 
most point  of  the  mountain — :i  piece  of  dark  green  horn- 
blende. I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  we  prepared  to 
descend.  In  going  down  the  strong  guide  in  each  sec- 
tion was  placed  last,  so  as  to  hold  the  others  back  in 
case  any  one  should  slip.    . 

Gilbert  was  placed  first  on  our  rope,  then  Victor,  then 
I,  and  finally  John  the  Baptist,  who  let  us  down  over  the 
cliflfe  as  he  had  formerly  drawn  us  up.  Our  movement 
was  peculiar.  The  fourth  or  last  man  of  each  series 
starts  first,  and  goes  down  to  the  niche  of  the  third  man  ; 
when  he  is  "  well  placed  "  the  third  man  advances ;  then 
in  turn  the  second  and  first,  the  first  man  moving,  when 
possible,  to  the  length  of  his  rope,  the  others  again  edg- 
ing down  to  him. 

On  our  descent  we  first  became  aware  of  the  Umrnient^ 
a  wind  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains,  a  sort  of  snow- 
laden  whirlwind,  or  wind  made  visible,  which  goes  furi- 
ously over  the  mountains,  tearing  off  loose  rocks,  starting 
avalanches,  and  making  everything  rattle.  Whenever 
one  of  these  struck  us  we  lay  fiat  and  clung  to  the  rocks, 
lest  it  should  blow  Us  from  the  mountain.  It  was  such  a 
wind  as  this,  I  imagine,  that  blew  Old  Grimes  away. 
Professor  Anderson,  I  remember,  wore  a  narrow-brim- 
med hat,  drawn  down  tightly  over  his  ears,  A  tourment 
took  it  and  whirled  it  high  in  the  air.  The  learned  pro- 
fessor fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  every  hair  of  his  head 
caught  the  rotary  motion  and  stood  straight  out. 

As  we  went  farther  we  noticed  more  and  more  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  stones  on  the  mountain- 
side. Stepping  down  on  a  stone,  the  added  momentum 
Ls  more  apt  to  detach  it  than  when  one  cautiously  clings 
to  it  from  below.  Do  what  we  would  some  stones  would 
fall,  and  a  falling  stone  may  hurt  some  one  l>elow.  And 
occasionally  some  stone  would  detach  itself  spontane- 
ously and  go  rattling  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, followed  by  a  host  of  smaller  ones,  leaving  as  they 
pass  **  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,"  which,  as  Whymper 
says,  "  tells  us  who  sent  them." 

The  Matterhorn,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  steepest 
of  mountains,  and  everywhere  offers  but  scanty  hold  to 
the  chmber.     There  is,  however,  in  all  this  no  real 


danger  or  risk  to  men  strong  of  limb  and  steady  of 
head,  accompanied  by  good  guides.  But  there  is  one 
danger  which  is  real,  one  against  wHich  no  skill  nor 
strength  can  wholly  guard,  and  that  is  the  danger  |h>m 
falling  stones.  This  risk  would  be  slight  with  a  small 
»4)arty,  but  our  company  of  eleven — perhaps  the  largest 
ever  on  the  Matterhorn — made  so  long  a  line*that  a  stone 
loosened  by. the  uppermost  would  acquire  a  fearful  velo- 
city before  reaching  the  last.  Not  more  than  six  persons 
should  be  on  the  Matterhorn  together. 

The  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  last  ropes  which  come  down  from  the  summit 
and  was  waiting  for  the  others  to  come.  One  of  the 
very  last  of  the  company  was  laboriously  crawling  over 
a  huge  rock,  when  it  suddenly  became  loosened.  I  re- 
member hearing  some  one  scream,  ^^Look  out  I"  and 
then  suddenly  it  seemed  that  all  sunshine  and  hope  had 
gone  out  of  the  mountain. 

The  great  rock  fell  about  thirty  feet.  Striking  a  ledge, 
it  broke  into  three  or  four  pieces,  one  of  which,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  flew  over  my  head  and  over 
the  heads  of  John  and  Victor.  The  man  next  below  us 
turned  to  look  back  when  he  heard  the  noise.  The  rock 
struck  him  full  in  the  face,  knocked  him  instantly  off 
the  ledge  and  then  plunged  down  tlig  side  of  the  ^oun- 
t  tain. 

We  were  all  paralyzed  for  an  instant,  the  guides  as 
much  as  the  rest.  I  remember  calling  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  give  me  rope,  so  that  I  could  go  down  to  Victor 
and  let  him  go  on  to  Gilbert.  By  the  time  we  got  down 
Gilbert  was  struggling  to  his  feet.  His  face  and  clothes 
were  covered  with  blood,  which  flowed  from  a  deep  cut, 
like  a  sabre  gash,  in  his  nose  and  forehead.  A  stiff- 
brimmed  hat  which  he  wore  had  been  cut  fairly  in  two, 
and  its  resistance  had  greatly  reduced  the  force  of  the 
blow.  We  decided  that  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound,  al- 
though a  very  serious  one.  Once  at  the  bottom,  there 
w'ould  be  little  danger,  but  should  the  victim  fhiut  or 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  walk,  getting  down  would  be- 
come very  difficult  or  even  dangerous. 

We  tied  up  the  cuts  with  all  the  silk  handkerchiefs  in 
the  party,  covered  them  with  snow  and  put  over  them 
all  a  thick  woolen  hood,  which  John  the  Baptist  carried 
for  use  in  time  of  need,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were 
moving  again.  We  were  unable  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
and  our  course  was  marked  by  a  red  trail.  Gilbert's  face 
was  soon  entirely  covered  by  a  red  clot ;  his  eyelids 
swelled  so  that  he  could  not  see,  and  aftei;  a  little  he  re- 
lapsed into  a  half-unconscious  stale,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  realize  only  that  it  was  cold  and  that  he  must  always 
walk. 

Letting  the  others  go  ahead,  Victor  now  took  Gilbert 
by  the  arm,  and  both  were  separately  fastened  to  John 
the  Baptist,  while  I  made  the  last  of  the  series.  It 
took  us  four  hours  to  reach  the  upper  cabin.  Had  our 
wounded  man  been  otherwise  than  light  of  weight, 
strong  of  limb  and  immensely  resolute,  we  might  not 
have  gotten  down  at  all,  and  the  prospect  of  a  night  on 
the  bare  side  of  the  mountain  was  not  inspiriting.  It  is 
hard  enough  for  a  well  man  to  go  safely  down  the  Mat- 
terhorn, far  harder  than  to  go  up  ;  but  for  a  man  blind 
and  faint  it  became  terrible.  ''  C'est  un  liomme  fort  et 
brave,"  said  John  the  Baptist. 

The  others  went  on  more  rapidly  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight.  At  one  time  I  saw  Gilbert  slip,  and,  with 
Victor,  fall  like  a  shot,  but  John  the  Baptist  was  always 
**  well  placed  "  and  held  them.  . 

At  one  time  we  heard  a  terrible  uproar,  and  three  or 
four  rods  away  we  saw  an  immense  a\'alanche  of  stones 
coming  down.     It  was  made  up  of  a  dozen  large  rocks 
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of  the  size  of  a  wagon,  with  hundreds  of  little  ones  yelp- 
ing in  the  rear.  They  were  going  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
a  minute,  dancing  along  in  a  jolly,  rocky  way,  and  mak- 
ing the  echoes  ring  on  their  way  toward  the  Furggen 
Glacier.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  but  we  were  little  in  the 
mood  for  it.  ' '  C '«st  ^une  -montagne  terrible  I ' '  said  John 
the  Baptist.  One  of  the  guides^  Pession,  sumamed  "  the 
Invalid,"  had  been  in  a  shiver  of  mortal  terror  ever 
since  the  accident,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  worse 
than  useless.  *'  You  must  pardon  him,"  said  John  the 
Baptist,  "  for  he  has  a  wife  and  children  at  Val  Tour- 
nanche." 

At  about  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  upper  hut.  Gil- 
bert lay  down  on  the  hay,  refusing  to  take  another  step, 
and  very  promptly  went  to  sleep.  John  decided  to  re- 
main there  with  Victor,  Spangler  and  myself,  and  to 
send  the  others  down  to  Zermatt. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us  remained  in  the  upper  hut, 
12,800  feet  above  the  sea.  John  the  Baptist  sent  us  to  bed 
at  once,  one  on  each  side  of  Gilbert,  to  keep  him  warm, 
my  "off  side"  was  against  a  frosty  rock,  which  carried 
But  nobody  kept  us  warm.  My  clothes  were  wet,  and 
away  h?at  faster  than  I  could  generate  it.  Moreover,  the 
floor  was  very  uneven,^nd  the  tin  wine-flask -which  did 
duty  as  a  pillow,  was  far  from  being  "soft  as  downy  pil- 
lows are."  Whenever  I  awoke  I  fbund  myself  shiver- 
ing in  a  way  which  would  have  made  the  windows 
rattle,  had  there  been  any,  and  I  awoke  several  times. 
Our  patient  was  uneasy.  At  about  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  he  shouted  out,  "  Attention  I  Attention  I  tou- 
jours  I"  Later  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  in 
allusion  to  the  hill  which  most  of  our  party  were  ascend- 
ing while  we  were  on  the  Matterhom :  "  Now  bring  on 
your  Gomer  Grats  and  things  I"  Still  later  he  an- 
nounced to  an  imaginary  party,  whose  operations  he  was 
directing  :  "  At  this  point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will 
stop  walking  and  take  wheelbarrows."  John  and  Victor 
lay  on  the  bare  ground,  and  every  few  hours,  when  they 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  they  built  a  fire  of  shavings 
arid  woke  us  up  to  take  a  drink  of  chocolate  all  around. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  early  and  sallied  out  to  look 
at  the  sunrise.  The  air  was  intensely  clear.  The  whole 
Matterhom  was  white  with  new-fallen  snow  and  glisten- 
ing with  frost.  Nearly  two  miles  below  us  the  clouds 
were  hanging  over  Zermatt,  their  upper  outlines  aa 
sharply  defined  as  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
whole  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Rothhom,  the  Weiss- 
honi,  the  three  peaks  of  the  Mischabelhom,  the  Allalin- 
horn,  the  Strohlhom,  the  Rympfischhorn  and  a  host  of 
other  horns,  named  and  unnamed,  rose  before  us.  To 
the  right  was  the  long  crescent  of  Monte  Bosa,  the 
Cima  di  Jazzi,  the  Lyskamm,  Zwillinge  and  Breithom, 
with  the  great  Gomer  glacier  winding  about  their  feet. 
I  have  seen  nowhere  any  view  to  compare  in  grandeur 
with  this.  I  would  climb  any  mountain  in  Switzerland 
and  sleep  out  in  any  refuge-hut  for  the  sake  of  such 
another.  Our  invalid  was  cross  and  impatient  but 
decidedly  better.  His  eyelids  were  swollen  so  that 
each  looked  like  a  ripe  plum,  and  he  could  see  nothing. 


He  said  he  could  not  open  his  eyes.  I  told  him  to  "lie 
still  and  keep  them  shut,  then,"  a  remark  which  he  con- 
sidered peculiarly  heartless  and  unfeeling. 

We  decided  to  send  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Figure  with  John  and  Victor  to  Zermatt,  while  Spang- 
ler and  I  would  wait  and  play  "  mumble-the-peg  "  until 
their  return,  which  might  not  be  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Before  they  started,  however,  we  heard  shout- 
ing from  below,  and  soon  the  two  guides  Bic  reached  us 
from  the  lotver  cabin. 

We  then  moved  on  a^in.  The  new-fallen  snow  made 
the  walking  difficult,  and  much  sitting  down  in  slippery 
places  reduced  our  clothing  to  a  total  wreck,  concerning 
which  the  less  said  the  better.  Toward  noon  we  reached 
the  lower  cabin.  The  doctor  from  2^ermatt  was  there, 
and  also  four  able-bodied  ruffians  bearing  a  sedan  chair. 
We  were  now  all  safe,  and  gave  vent  to  our  feelings  by 
taking  with  mild  enthusiasm  another  drink  around  of 
chocolate.     There  was  nothing  else  left. 

Our  welcome  at  Zermatt  was  enthusiastic.  Every- 
body— English,  Grerman,  French — were  delighted  to  see 
us,  and  the  Mc«tterhombesteiger  were  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  In  th/e  church  at  Zermatt  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  Queen  of  England  and  for  President  Garfield,  and 
thanks  were  given  for  our  deliverance  from  periL  As  for 
our  own  party,  an  Englishman  who  was  there  afterwards 
said :  "  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Every  one  of  those 
Americans  rushed  right  out  into  the  street  and  crowded 
around,  and  I  actually  thought  that  every  one  of  those 
girls  was  going  to  kiss  the  professor." 

But  not  one  of  them  did  I 

David  S.  Jobdan. 

Note. — ^The  following  letter,  recently  received  from 
'*  John  the  Baptist,"  may  be  of  interest  as  the  compositiou 
of  an  illiterate  but  intelligent  man.  I  give  it  literatim.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  construction  is  generally 
correct,  the  words  are  largely  spelled  **  by  eai\"     D.  6.  J. 

Valtourmenchb  le  16  Decbre  1S81. 
Monsieur  Jordan. 

Cher  Monsieur 

J'ai  reQus  vdtres  lettres  le  15  courent,  laquelle  a  6t^  pour 
moi  un  grand  plaisir,  premi^rement  en  aprenant  que  Mer 
Gilbert  itait  parfaitement  g^ri.  Je  regretais  toigour  de  ne 
pa  vous  avoir  pri^  de  me  donner  de  ses  nouvelles  en  ari- 
vents  dans  vdtres  patrie.  Je  vous  prie  de  le.saluer  bleu  de 
ma  pai-t  et  en  m^e  tempts  le  remercier  du  cadou  que  vous 
m^avez  remis  en  sou  nom  a  Saas.  £ii  second  lieu  je  vois 
avec  plaisir  que  vous  ne  vous  §tes  pas  couteuter  de  me 
payer  largement  mes  sei'visses  de  1'  ^t^  pa^e.  Vous  voulez 
encore  travailler  pour  me  donner  uue  renom^  parmi  les 
Americains,  s'^st  plus  que  je  ne  merite.  Je  vous  eu  re- 
mercie  infiniment.  Je  regrete  beaucoup  d'etre  dans  I'im- 
possibilite  de  pouvour  vous  en  rendre  le  reciproque  Je  ne 
peut  faire  autre  chose  que  de  vous  sou^ter  des  jours  heu- 
reux  plain  de  Santas  et  d* Amour  pour  les  Alpes  Pen- 
nines  .  .  .  Je  prie  de  saluer  toutes  Thonorables  cora- 
pagnie  que  vous  aviez  avec  vous  Tete  pass^,  Maquignaz  et 
les  Bics  vous  font  ses  salutations. 

Recevez  une  bonne  poign6  de  main  de  celui  qui  voudroit 
etre  longtents.      V6tre  serviteur        Atmonod  Baptistb. 


WICACO> 


Oh,  April  suns,  though  bright  ye  shine, 
Ye  cannot  warm  this  heart  of  mine  : 
Ye  but  remind  me  of  the  day 
When,  side  by  side,  we  took  our  way 

To  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco  ; 

A  pleasant  place  is  Wicaco. 

For  tender  green  each  living  thing 
Aside  its  winter  bonds  did  fling  ; 
The  mating  birds  their  joy  sang  true — 
For,  scant  for  one,  is  bliss  for  two 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco  ; 

Sweet  sang  the  birds  in  Wicaco. 

Among  the  trees,  but  little  higher. 
The  ancient  church  sent  up  its  spire ; 
While,  from  the  belfry,  all  around, 
Tlie  bell  sent  foi-th  its  silver  sound 

Through  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

The  silver  bell  of  Wicaco. 

Unto  the  house  of  God  we  walked ; 
Like  spirit  friends  together  talked ; 
Then,  side  by  side,  in  holy  calm. 
We  prayed  the  prayers  and  sang  the  psalm 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Forever  sacred  Wicaco. 

At  noon  we  wandered  'mong  the  mounds 

And  thought  how  time  had  changed  those  grounds ; 

The  Indian  hunter^s  chase  is  o^er ; 

The  Swedish  tongue  is  heard  no  more 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

That  ancient  place,  sweet  Wicaco. 

Here  dwelt  the  rugged  race  of  Sven ; 
Here  trod  the  peaceful  Friends  of  Penn ; 
And  Sabbath  psalms  o^er  fields  of  green 
Were  heard  by  sad  Evangeline 

From  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Oh,  memory-haunted  Wicaco ! 

Clear  twitterings  from  the  feathered  folk 

Alone  the  sacred  silence  broke. 

As  up  the  river,  gliding  slow, 

We  watched  the  stately  schooners  go 

By  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco  ; 

Haven  of  peace,  sweet  Wicaco  ! 

Except  when  stirred  in  breeze-blown  waves 
The  tall  grass  almost  hid  the  graves  ; 
And  I,  I  thought  of  life,  not  death, 
And  drank  in  bliss  at  every  breath 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Oh,  rapture-yielding  Wicaco  I 

He  plucked  for  me  a  violet, 
Poor  withered  thing  !  I  have  it  yet. 
My  prayer-book  holds  the  faded  gage 
Though  fled  its  odor,  stained  the  page. 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Oh,  violet-perfumed  Wicaco  I 


To  beauty's  spell  his  being  thrilled ; 
With  instincts  piu^  his  soul  was  tilled ; 
I  joyed  to  think  that  I  was  fair 
And  could  his  noble  yearnings  share 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Temple  of  hope,  fair  Wicaco ! 

And  yet  I  knew  his  fickle  feet 
Were  prone  to  yield  to  influence  sweet ; 
Changefril  alike  in  friends  and  creed, 
I  likened  him  to  wind-swayed  i*eed 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

The  meadow-reeds  of  Wicaco. 

As  swings  the  unsteady  pendulum 
Till  by  some  central  force  overcome. 
Such  souls  must  yield  to  stronger  power ; 
Oh,  heart  of  mine,  hadst  thou  such  dower 

In  Wicaco,  sweet  Wicaco ; 

Of  influence  sweet  in  Wicaco. 

Fair  day  !  bright  day ! 

Couldst  thou  not  stay  ? 

Seasons  retui*n, 

And  spiing  suns  bum, 

And  violets  meek 

Their  message  speak ; 

But  life  rolls  on. 

And  youth  is  gone ; 
And  Wicaco,  sad  Wicaco, 
Is  memory's  shrine  ;  sad  Wicaco  ! 

Again  I  walked  to  Wicaco ; 
Tlie  graves  were  covered  o'er  with  snow  ; 
The  wind  sighed  through  the  leafless  boughs. 
And  mouiiiers  flUed  the  sacred  house 

Of  Wicaco,  old  Wicaco ; 

Ah,  sad  and  lonely  Wicaco ! 

Amid  the  hush  I  sat  and  dreamed ; 
Again  his  mild  eyes  on  me  beamed ; 
His,  fingers  trembled  on  my  book, 
His  figure  haunted  every  nook 

In  Wicaco,  sad  Wic^ico  ; 

I  sighed  in  lonely  Wicaco. 

I  shuddered  when  the  little  bell 
Tolled  on  the  air  its  solemn  knell. 
Why  grieve  for  saints  safe  in  the  fold  ? 
I  mourned  a  Ijving  heart  grown  cold. 

In  Wicaco,  sad  Wicaco ; 

I  buried  hope  at  Wicaco. 

For  scarce  that  Sabbath  sun  had  set 
Ere  witchery  had  spread  her  net. 
I  will  not  say  he  was  not  true — 
But  black  eyes  dazzle — mine  are  blue. 

Oh,  Wicaco,  sad  Wicaco  ! 

Tears  fill  my  eyes  in  Wicaco. 

C.  M.  St.  Dents. 
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HILE  the 
clejinliness  at 
the  .stn^Hw  of 
Fliibdelpliia 
hfi<^,  wtfb  tlie  wiltl 
escapades  of  the 
youiigcT  Pt*nii  and 
the  vlftitH  of  Kidd 
and  hi«  desperri- 
d^H^s,  pai*j^i*d  into 
k*t;end,  the  rity  lisia 
inijirovod  in  nniny 
other  things, 
Piirtic'uliiFly 
hwH  it  hv- 
come  famous 
for  its  shop 
windows.  Extremes  often  lead  to  their  oppositcs,  and 
from  the  chrysalis  of  neat,  simple  Quakerism  there  has 
sprung  an  artistic  butterfly.  T1\e  monotony  of  quiet  brick 
and  white  shutters  is  relieved  by  windows  filled  with  daz- 
zling displays  of  everything  which  it  has  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  buy  or  sell.  Forty  years  ago  a  gen- 
tleman from  Europe  observed  that  the  shop  windows  of 
Philadelphia  were  by  far  the  most  elegant  on  the  conti-» 
nent  and  the  only  ones  that  reminded  him  of  those  ot 
Paris.  This  peculiarity,  singularly  enough,  can  be 
traced  to  a  very  remote  beginning.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia  is  aware  that 
there  was  a  period  during  the  Revolutionar}*  War  when, 
despite  the  high  prices,  there  was  an  incredible  extrava- 
ga,nce  which  has  never  since  been  equaled,  save  perhaps 
in  the  oil  times.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Robert  Morris. 
It  was  then  that  real  displays  were  first  made  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  the  custom  has  ever  since  l>een  pre- 
served. Before  the  present  generation  of  shopkeepers 
there  were  only  two  or  three  who  studied  the  beautiful 
in  their  manner  of  exhibiting  their  goods.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  houses  in  fostering  a  high  standard  of  good 
taste  in  this  direction  is  best  certified  by  the  numl>ers 
who  have  followed  in  their  footsteps.  If  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,  these  establishments  were 
the  forewarners  of  the  present  glory,  and  were  in  their 
own  time  greatly  admired. 

It  is  not  merely  from  an  esthetic  standpoint  that  these 
windows  are  interesting.     They  are  of  value  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  commerce  and  trade   in 
Philadelphia.  Exparvis  magna  crescent^  or,  as  the  Scotch 
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sayinsT  \^^^  n^  ^*  Many  a  mlckle  make'^  a 
niiJi'khr/'  and  it  is  iu  the  f^rowth  of  window 
deeonitionjs  ihal  the  a.scent  from  tlie  littlt'  to 
i\w  great  iuL'ommurcialcirdew  i»  be^^t  marked. 
Window  di^eonition  ha>j  exerted  a  strong  intiu- 
enet^  upoii  the  decorators.  Through  it^  means 
men  \\\ui  were  onue  ke<*pcr^  of  i^mall  shops 
hs^T?  FTJ^en  tn  In.'  at  the  liead  ol'largti  wholesale  eHialilish- 
nienl^.  t^audyjarn  and  one  cent  i  liop^*  have  expanded 
into  fa.HhioimbJe  t'onfectiotRTieM  and  grocerioi*.  '^  Little 
by  little  the  bird  build>  iL^  ne^t/'  and  little  by  littlu  the 
attractive  variety  of  molas=*seji  candy  or  ginger  cnke, 
daintily  laid  in  the  window,  hai^  led  to  ejiiboraie  de- 
viees  in  ioe-n  and  meringues.  PhotognipUs  of  t^avh  win- 
dows would  be  the  biograptiies  of  men  or  the  liiailoty  of 
flrni!*.  If  a  niau-s  age  ean  lie  tokl  by  the  |>oetrj  he 
readH,  the  conrJitiou  of  a  ti-ade^^man'^s  window  will,  to  the 
keen  observer,  indieale  the  exact  stage  of  hi;*  trade. 
There  have  been  otiK't  men  who^  while  rising  through 
the  influence  at'  their  i-hop  windows*,  have  at  the  same 
time  elmnsfetl  the  nature  of  their  bn^inei^'v  jtif*t  o^  some 
ohjectH  enlarge  or  petrify  into  enfirely  diJft'.reut  sub- 
?*tancos.  There  was  once  in  Philadet|flita  a  shop  whtjse 
proprietor  was  a  lover  of  art  and  antiquity,  but  whose 
bvisiuesj^  waft  to  h^]\  i]ry  j:oo<ls^.  Ilin  itivn  taste  and  the 
faihion  of  the  a«je  led  hrm  into  dealing  largely  in  Eastern 
1hhri<'s,  Til'*  only  expn  ssion  he  wan  able  to  give  to  his 
artistic  feelings  was  in  the  arrangement  of  these  arti- 
cles. By  draping  his  India  shawls  and  rich  oriental 
embroideries  around  Chinese  jars  he  found  he  could  not 
only  gratify  his  esthetic  instinct,  but  draw  custom.  In 
this  way  he  killed  his  two  birds  with  one  stone.  But 
the  Chinese  jars  were  like  the  new  andirons  of  the  young 

woman    in    Pmich 

i:  which  led  to  a  com- 

-      I      '  plete    refurnishing 

>       -  '    .  of  the  house,  and 

the  shop  was  by 
degrees  remodeled 
to  be  in  keeping 
with  them.  Gra- 
dually other  arti- 
cles, equally  foreign 
to  his  legitimate 
line  of  goods,  but 
affording  an  excel- 
lent contrast  to 
them,  made  their 
way  into  his  win- 
dows. Rich  ivor}* 
carvings,  rare  jew- 
els, daggers  of  an- 
tique workman- 
ship, pieces  of 
furniture  of  quaint 
device,  stole  in  one 
by  one,  until  the 
window,  like  the 
magic  cave  in  the 
story  of  Aladdin. 


A   PEKAMBULATINO   SHOP. 
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was  constantly  revealing  some  new 
beauty  and  hplcndor.  In  the  end  es- 
theticism  gained  tiie  day.  Now  his  shop 
contains  nothing  but  curiosities  and 
antiquities,  an  occasional  shawl,  or  roll 
of  pongee,  or  old  lace,  being  the  only 
reminder  of  its  original  character. 
VERY  trade  or  art  has  its  legends  and 
traditions.  There  are  several  stories  cur- 
rent among  retail  merchants  whose  aim 
is  to  prove  the  great  benefit  which  has 
resulted  to  business  from  tasteful  ar- 
rangements of  windows.  Once  there 
was  a  man — so  one  of  these  legends 
runs — who  had  liad  on  his  hands  for 
many  years  some  goods  of  which  he 
could  not  possibly  dispose.  He  grew 
wearier  of  seeing  them,  until  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were 
a  heavier  burden  than  the  Old 
HANDKERcniKF  j^^u  of  thc  Sea,  and  that  he  was 
DK8IGN.  j^  sorrier  straits  than  Sindbad. 
When  the  burden  became  greater  than  he  could 
bear  he  shifted  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, a  resource  from  which  poor  Sindbad 
was  debarred.  A  few  days  later,  walking  up 
the  street  and  wondering  with  what  he  should 
fill  the  space 
left  by  the 
sale  of  his 
goods,  hi.H  (^ye 
lit  upon  a 
shop  wiiidow 
which  im- 
pressed him 
as  containing 
a  choice  nelec- 
tion  of  :trti- 
clesoftiXiu'tly 


the  quality  and  quantity  suitable  to  his  purposes.  And 
he  went  within  to  secure  them,  but  found  to  his  cha- 
grin and  amazement  that  they  were  his  own  despised 
wares  arranged  with  some  sense  of  appreciation  and 
harmony.  The  ugl}'  duckling  was  a  swan  after  all. 
This  story  is  told  in  many  ways  and  \yith  reference  to 

many  subjects.     In  adver- 
/  tising  circles  the  tale  is  of  a 

gentlemanly  Proteus,  who 
fell  out  of  all  conceit  with 
his  beautiful  country  house, 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
estate  agent,  and  then  fell 
in  love  with  it  again  through 
the  glowing  words  of  the 
literary  Turner  who  de- 
scribed its  charms  for  the 
column  of  advertisements. 

From  the  simple  exhibi- 
tion of  wares,  window  deco- 
ration has  developed  into 
a  grand  study  of  color  and 
design.  Those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  inner  work- 
ing of  shops  are  apt  to 
think  the  white  lace  lying 
on  the  richly  tinted  silk,  or 
the  Japanese  embroidery 
thrown  carelessly  over  the 
low  couch,  came  there  by 
cUanee,  much  u.s  isolated 
boulders  found  their  way 
into  Ibo  uH^adows  iiiid  pine 
woods  ijf  Kt^w  Etigland : 
in  sonic  uplieaviil  of  stock 
they  were  hroiij^bt  to  the 
suriaee.  The  trntti  is  that 
the  wise  ahopkeepiT  of  the 
prti^ent  getieratlon  gives  as 
much  attention  to  the  ex- 


/" 


A  FRONT  STREET  JUNK  SHOP. 
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hibition  of  his  wares  as  to  the  purchase  of  them.  Heine, 
when  he  visited  London,  was  struck  with  tlie  brilliant 
effect  of  the  shops,  and  was  quick  in  perceiving  that  this 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  perfect  finish  of  the  articles 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exhibited.  **  There 
is  also,"  he  writes,  *'a  peculiar  charm  in  the  art  of 
arrangement,  in  the  contrast  of  colors,  and  in  the 
variety  of  the  English  shops.  Even  the  most  common- 
place necessaries  of  life  appear  in  a  startling  magic 
light  through  this  artistic  power  of  setting  forth  every- 
thing to  advantage.  Ordinary  articles  of  food  attract 
us  by  the  new  light  in  which  they  are  placed ;  even 
uncooked  fish  lie  so  delightfully  dressed  that  the  rain- 
bow gleam  of  their  scales  attracts  us ;  raw  meat  lies,  as 
if  painted,  on  neat  and  many-colored  porcelain  plates, 
garlanded  about  with  parsley — ^yes,  everything  seems 
painted,  reminding  us  of  the  highly  polished  yet  modest 
pictures  of  Franz  Mieris."  The  shops  of  London  still 
make  fine  displays,  but  for  the  most  artistic  decora- 
tions, Paris,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  are  the  now 
acknowledged  centres.  In  these  cities  it  is  a  business 
or  an  art  in  itself,  to  be  adopted  and  followed  like  any 
profession  or  trade.  Paris,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
world's  buying  and  selling,  has  advantages  which  Ame- 
rican towns  have  ff6t  as  yet  acquired,  and  therefore  it 
outshines  them.  Boston  is  fortunate  in  the  ample  lize 
of  its  shop  windows,  in  one  instance  an  expanse  of 
ninety  feet  giving  the  artist  full  scope  for  his  powers. 
That  these  are  great  was  well  demonstrated  in  the 
sham  organ  built  of  hosiery  and  lace,  with  tooth-brushes 
for  keys,  which  ornamented  one  of  its  '^magazines" 
not  many  montThs  since.  But  though  Pliiladelphia  is 
without  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Paris,  and  though  its 
windows  are  smaller  than  those  in  Boston,  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  has  brought  this  branch  of  decorative 
art  makes  it  a  formidable  rival.  It  does  not  boast  of 
only  one  or  two  windows  of  rare  attractions,  but  all  are 
so  tastefully  arranged  that  to  walk  down  Chestnut 
Street  is  to  pass  a  succession  of  brilliant  picturt  >.  At 
one  time  professional  decorators  in  this  city  ivcut  IVoiu 
shop  to  shop,  visiting  each  probably  once  a  \vt't*k.  But 
now  that  retail  establishments 
have  grown  so  large  and  windows 
have  multiplied,  the  principal 
firms  have  each  their  own  artist 
who  attends  to  all  the  decora- 
tions. When  there  is  an  overplus 
of  work,  as  there  was  on  the 
death  of  President  Garfield,  up- 
holsterers are  called  in  to  assist 
him.  But  he  is  always  the  de- 
signer and  director  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  lies.  Great  skill  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  successful  win- 
dow artist.  The  most  insignifi- 
cant display  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  certain  principles.  The 
first  point  to  consider  is  color. 
The  man  who  is  color-blind  can- 
not make  this  his  7nHiei\  There 
are  shades  and  tints  which,  beau- 
tiful by  themselves,  are  ugly 
when  brought  together ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant colors  can  be  beauti- 
fied and  softened  by  judicious 
management.  The  decorator 
values  so  thoroughly  the  color 
i  a  the  fabrics  he  handles  that  he 


learns  to  make  pictures  with  them  as  if  they  were  pig- 
ments and  produces  effects  which  may  be  classified  as 
'' symphonies"  and  "harmonies,"  and  the  rest. 

Witliin  the  past  year  one  of  our  best  artists  in  this 
line,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  infor- 
mation, gave  a  wonderful  study  of  color  in  a  marine 
view.  Out  of  muslins  and  linens  and  handkerchiefs  he 
wrought  a  ship,  whose  white  sails  contrasted  well  with 
the  '*  deeply  darkly  beautifully  blue  "  sea  of  crepe.  The 
scene  expressed  repose ;  the  ship  was  at  anchor,  the  sea 
was  calm,  and  the  jaunty  little  doll  sailors  were  arrayed 
in  their  Sunday  best.  Once,  in  passing  through  Boston,  I 
saw  by  chance  a  companion  piece  to  this.  It  was  a 
Turneresque  sea  view,  modeled  in  tarletans  and  bunt- 
ings. A  vessel  was  on  the  sea,  gallantly  sailing  over 
great  waves  of  blue  bunting.  In  the  background  were 
shadowy  hills  of  tulle,  wliich,  like  the  white-towered 
city  in  the  ballad,  rose. 

— "  On  the  dim  horixon 
As  in  a  land  of  dreams/' 

Time  deals  even  more  cruelly  with  these  muslin  works 
of  art  than  it  does  with  Turner's  brilliant  colors.  The 
thing  of  beauty  is  not  a  joy  forever,  but  is  ruthlessly 
torn  apart  to  be  sold  by  the  piece,  and  to  make  room 
for  some  newer  pageant. 

Next  in  importance  to  color  is  the  relation  to  one  an- 
other of  the  articles  in  the  window.  In  a  display  of 
pale  eveHing  silks,  for  example,  fine  laces  and  light 
gloves  are  introduced  by  the  thoughtful  artist;  who,  by 
a  little  tact,  can  literally  force  his  goods  on  the  unwary 
customer.  He  never  crowds  his  window  with  hand- 
some fabrics,  for  he  knows  that  quantity  would  detract 
from  quality.  When  he  feels  doubtful  as  to  the  best 
method  of  working  up  the  materials  which  are  given 
him  to  exhibit,  he  begins  as  if  he  were  making  a  decora- 
tive design  with  the  pencil.    He  selects  soine  one  point 
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to  which  he  bu- 
bordinateB  all 
the  minor  de- 
tails. This  iK 
usually  the  cen- 
tre piece,  and 
once  It  is  con- 
structed to  suit 
him  the  rest  ot 
the  work  is  easy. 
These  artists 
think  very  little 
of  simple  exhibitions  of  stock.  Windows  which  are  with- 
out design  seem  to  them  very  poor  affairs.  Their  design- 
ing, however,  really  requires  time,  and  as  the  number  of 
changes  they  are  called  upon  to  make  is  great,  they  must 
content  themselves  with  manifesting  their  talents  at  the 
principal  holiday  seasons.  Before  working  out  his  design 
the  decorator  makes  drawings  of  it.  He  corrects,  and 
enlarges  or  diminishes,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  adds  a 
touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  and  perfects  his  idea  in 
colored  sketches  on  paper  before  he  trusts  himself  to 
less  easily  managed  materials.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful window  pictures  that  has  appeared  was  the  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  artist  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. From  a  mass  of  linen  and  silk  handkerchiefs 
he  wove  a  **  flowery  tale  ;"  for  there  arose  in  .his  win- 
dow, as  if  by  magic,  two  green  plants.  On  one  side  was 
^the  ''white-plumed''  lily,  tall  and  slim;  on  the  other 
the  sunflower,  with  shining  yellow  petals.  One  might 
have  thought  the  fairies  had  been  there.  Certain  scenes 
are  naturally  appropriated  to  certain  seasons.  At  Easter 
time,  when  the  world  and  his  wife  go  to  church  in  new 
spring  suits,  and  when  the  honvivant  begins  to  dream  of 
spring  chicken  or  ducks  and  green  peas,  the  windows 
swarm  with  young  chickens  and  matronly  hens,  and 
rabbits  and  guinea  fowls,  and  all  barnyard  creatures  that 
the  country  child  ignores  and  the  city  child  loves.  A 
little  later,  when  the  yearly  exodus  is  about  to  begin, 
liliputian  flgures,  nattily  dressed,  engage  in  endless 
games  of  tennis  or  croquet.  The  windows  assume  a  fes- 
tive air  which  speaks  of  holidays  and  golden  afternoons, 
but,  above  all,  indicates  the  emptiness  and  dullness  of 
the  "grene  shawe,"  unless  the  idler  there  be  equipped 
with  bow  and  arrow,  as  Robin  Hood  was  of  old,  with  a 
tennis  court,  and  with  that  mildest  of  all  mild  sports, 
croquet. 

In  shops  in  which  a  professional  decorator  is  not  en- 
gaged the  windows  arc  arranged  by  one  of  the  clerks. 


Among  a  large  number  of  employes,  there  are  a  few 
who  will  show  a  liner  t^enj^e  of  color  anil  a  more  natural 
instinct  to  good  design  than  the  miniy.  One-difficulty 
Is  to  discover  the  right  person,  wll0^e  trjmdle  is  likely 
c  uough  to  be  hidden  under  a  ba.HbeL  In  a  very  well- 
known  bookstore  in  Philadelphia,  one  clerk  after  an- 
other was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  windows. 
Kach  did  his  best,  but  his  work  could  not  be  pronounced 
a  success.  Finally  there  appeared  tlie  one  who  had 
long  been  wanted.     He  stepped  into  the  window  and 
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piled  up  in  tempting  rows,  as  if  to  the 
manner  born,  the  newest  and  the  oldest 
editions,  and  he  threw  carelessly  ll^r 
ward  the  latest  thing  in  the  AViiy  of 
travels  and  the  freshest  in  esthetic  ilUia- 
tration.  This  he  did  as  if  he  wt^iv 
thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  tlie  ap- 
probation of  the  public.  Yet  hid  la?^uj 
was  so  uneiTing  that  his  win- 
dow was  attractive  to  all  classes 
of  men,  from  those  who  love  the 
graceful  curves  and  strange  un- 
earthliness  of  Blake's  pictures 
or  an  edition  de  Ittxe  of  Sliak- 
speare,  to  those  who  like  to 
laugh  with  Tom  Jones  or  even 
with  Mother  Goo.se.  Quite  an 
education  could  be  acquired  it* 
we  studied  these  windows  as 
Robert  Houdin  did  those  of 
Paris.  Other  shops  sometimes 
seem  to  aim  at  educating  the 
people;  for  if  a  tradesman  has 
a  special  stock  of  goods  to 
which  he  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion, he  accomplishes  this  by 
practical  illustration  of  how 
the  articles  in  question  are 
made,  and  his  window  becomes 
for  the  time  the  workshop  of  a 
wood-carver,  a  silk-weaver,  or  a  glass-engraver,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  main  object,  however,  being  not  to 
spread  knowledge,  but  to  charm,  ensnare  and  exhaust 
financially  mankind  at  large,  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  grouping  together  incongruous  elements, 
incongruity  is  never  objected  to.  Those  tradesmen 
who  cater  to  vulgar  tastes,  do  all  they  can  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  which  revels  in  the  abnormal.  •  A  keeper 
of  a  down-town  restaurant  once  placed  in  his  win- 
dow a  malformed  pig  preserved  in  alcohol  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  argued 
probably  that  this  unpleasant  object  would  only  excite 
a  keen  appetite  for  healthier  wares*  Another,  by 
me^ns  of  his  window,  announced  to   the  public  that 


those  who  stepped  within  could  have  a  good  dinner 
and  at  the  same  time  feast  their  eyes  upon  Jesse  James^ 
bowie-knife.  Nor  do  the  se  exhibitors  miscalculate  the 
value  of  their  curiosities  upon  certain  minds,  for,  to 
many  men,  the  weapon  of  the  Western  ruffian  or  a  de- 
formed beast  is  a  sweeter  sight  than  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  enterprising  shopman  also  makes  use  of  that  strong 
instinct  of  low  natures  to  laugh  at  whatever  is  great 
or  beyond  their  comprehension.  Shortly  after  Dar- 
win's death  a  tradesman  hung  in  his  window  an  oil 
painting  representing  two  monkeys,  underneath  which 
was  a  carcl  with  these  words  written  on  it :  "  Dar- 
win's Adam  and  Eve.  All  three  dead !"  As  a  writer 
in  the  Satttrday  Review  said  lately,  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  Darwinian  theory  is  something  like  a  line 
with  a  man  at  one  end  and  a  monkey  at  the  other.  It 
was  to  suit  this  popular  conception  that  the  picture 
was  addressed. 

There  are  still  other  tradesmen  who,  in  their  method 
of  decoration,  appear  to  follow  tra<litional  or  trade  rules. 
The  tobacconist  always  adheres  to  red  and  yellow  trim- 
mings for  the  wood-work  of  his  windows,  and  the  only 
suggestions  of  ornament  in  his  display  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  are  advertising  cards  praising  the  merits  of 

certain  brands  and 
pictures  of  popular 
actors  and  actresses. 
The  same  uniformity 
is  seen  in  chemists' 
windows,  where  the 
large  colored  bottles 
are  as  inevitable  as 
the  three  balls  of  the 
pawnbroker  and  the 
striped  pole  of  the 
barber.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  by 
the  way,  that  these 
bottles  are  a  legacy 
trom  the  old  alche- 
mists. In  many 
shops  .  they  are  still 
of  the  primitive  col- 
ors— red,  blue,  white 
and  some  very  dark 
color,  being  intended 
to  represent  the  four 
elements,  fire,  water, 
air  and  earth,  on 
which  Chemistry 
was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  based. 
The  shops  of  the 
importing  coffee  and 
tea  -companies  are 
the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  this  class.  Their  walls  are  lined  with  Chinese 
pictures  in  the  popular  parasol  and  fan  style.  Sea  views 
and  city  views,  palaces  and  pagodas,  ladies  with  small 
feet  and  gentlemen  with  flowing  garments,  all  painted  in 
the  most  vivid  colors,  give  the  shop  an  oriental  character, 
intended  perliaps  to  lend  additional  flavor  to  the  tea. 
In  some  of  these  tea  shops  on  South  Second  Street  por- 
traits are  added  to  the  wall-paper  pictures,  so  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  gallery.  One  portrait  reposes  on  the 
floor  directly  in  front  of  the  door  and  is  really  a  particu- 
larly fine  piece  of  bait.  It  represents  a  middle-aged  Chi- 
nese, and  some  marks,  which  look  like  sword  thrusts 
through  the  canvas,  heighten  the  interest  it  arouses  in 
the  passer-by.   Who  the  subject  is,  the  owner  of  the  pic- 
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ture  cannot  tell,  but  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  work  of  "  Sanguinetti, " 
and  a  name,  written  in  one  comer 
of  the  picture,  confirms  his  state- 
ment ;  while  the  sword  thrusts, 
if  such  th6y  really  are,  go  far  to- 
ward confirming  the  suspicion  ot 
some  possible  tragedy. 
RISTOCRATS  among  business  men 
are  susceptible  as  to  their  win- 
dows. They  wish  to  appear  supe- 
rior to  di  jplay.  They  are  the  tlUe 
of  confectioners,  who  place  a  sin- 
gle cake  in  the  window,  or,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  only  a  cake  dish,  that 
the  beholder  may,  as  ex  pede  Her- 
culeni,  divine  from  this  very  slight 
indication  that  something  very  su- 
perior is  to  be  had  within.  This 
may  recall  to  some  readers  the 
story  of  Mr.  Tetchy,  a  Londoti 
print-seller,  famous  for  excessive 
sensitiveness  and  great  pride.  As 
he  grew  richer  and  dealt  in  nobler 
wares,  little  by  little  all  the  pic- 
tures disappeared  from  his  win- 
dows, until  there  remained  only 
one  exquisite  Rembrandt  proof, 
with  the  inscription,  "Mr.  Tet- 
chy'sGaHery,"  in  antique  Boman. 
In  striking  antithesis  to  the  aristocratic  windows  are 
the  purely  democratic  varieties  to  be  found  on  South, 
Second  and  Bainbridge  Streets,  where  the  very  choicest 
articles  are  brought  well  forward.  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods competition  is  strong,  and  success  comes  to  him 
who  can  make  the  largest  parade  of  goods.  The  efforts 
to  be  the  successful  competitor  have  resulted  in  the  shop- 
man's filling  his  windows  until  they  have  overflowed  to 
the  pavement,  thus  instituting  a  new  manner  of  shop 
decoration.  In  one  walk  on  any  of  these  thorough&res 
clothes  and  shoes  are  to  be  seen,  forming  groves^  as  Dick- 
ens says,  and  ornamenting  the  sidewalks  in  numbers 
•  sufficient,  one  would  say,  to  clothe  the  entire  local  popu- 
lation.  Quantity  and  cheapness  are  of  more  importance 
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than  quality,  and  only  occasionally  is  there  an  aiming  at 
effect.  I  remember  passing  an  old  clothes  shop  in  front 
of  which  was  an  array  of  cast-ofi'  dresses  of  every  hue 
and  make.  Among  them,  directly  in  the  sunlight,  was 
a  faded  purple  silk,  whose  former  owner,  to  judge  from 
its  present  condition,  had  clung  to  it  so  long  as  it  re- 
tained the  least  claims  to  decency.  It  looked  very  ugly 
and  hopeless,  and  I  wondered  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
signed to  the  more  friendly  shade  of  the  shop.  A  fe-w 
minuter  later  I  repassed  it,  and  behold  1  over  the  shabby 
silk  attire  the  shopkeeper  -had  thrown  a  black  lace 
shawl,  thereby  giving  it  an  air  of  respectability  and  even 
of  elegance,  and  probably  *  insuring  the  speedy  sale  of 
both  articles.  The  true  salesman,  he  who  has  the  natu- 
ral instinct  of  his  profession,  will  often  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  customer  purchase  something  which  he  or  she  had 
at  the  first  no  intention  of  buying,  but  this  instinct 
carries  with  it  an  unerring  power  of  judging  character. 
It  is  useless  for  a  bungler  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  But 
this  instinct  is  very  different  from  that  of  an  artist  in 
windows. 

After  studying  the  influence  of  shop  windows  upon 
their  owners,  an  interesting  consideration  would  be  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  those  who  look  at  and  ad- 
mire them.  Few  people  have  t&ought  of  the  matter 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  but  almost  every  one  is 
rich  in  individual  experiences  which,  beginning  with  the 
first  possession  of  a  few  cents  in  childhood,  have  perhaps 
yet  to  be  completed.  There  are  certain  alluring  windows, 
whose  toys  are  as  irresistible  to  the  young  as  the  Holy 
Grail  was  to  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl 
being  late  for  school.  Before  the  confectioners'  sweets  and 
sugar-plums  youthful  pocket-money  has  disappeared  like 
enow  in  the  sunshine,  while  artfully  draped  silks  or  skill- 
fully arranged  antiquities  must  be  held  responsible  for 
many  extravagances  of  later  and  wiser  years. 

**  For  everj'  life  is  like  a  shop  without, 
Whid)  indicates  the  means  of  wealth  within, 
And  all  the  workings  of  the  ruling  mind ; 
For,  as  the  face  sets  foith  the  hidden  soul, 
So  do  the.  merchant's  windows,  full  of  wares, 
Tell  of  the  man  himself.     If  he  be  mean, 
There  is  a  meanness  in  his  garniture 
Shown,  thouprh  he  know  it  not,  while  the  /arreat  heart, 
Without  ost«nt,  makes  ever  generous  pIiow." 

Elizabeth  Robins. 
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TuE  canary  has  been  called  the  prince  of  domesticated 
songsters,  arid  justly  has  he  won  his  reputation.  In  the 
humblest  cottage,  as  well  as  in  the  palace,  and  in  everj- 
quarter  of  the  globe,  you  will  find  him  singing,  every 
strain  a  "  dew-drop  of  celestial  melotly."  It  is  his  song 
which  is  the  first  attraction  ;  for  there  are  few  people,  I 
think,  who  would  care  more  for  the  beauty  oi  his  plu- 
mage. Above  either  song  or  plumage,  however,  are 
those  other  qualities  of  his — his  loving,  trusting,  faith- 
ful disposition  ;  his  peaceful,  quiet  and  contented  man- 
ner ;  his  lively  cheer ;  his  sympathetic  tenderness,  and 
his  remarkable  capability  and  patience  in  learning  of 
new  things.  People  have  said  to  me  oftentimes  that  they 
believed  no  bird  less  capable  of  culture  than  a  canarv  ; 
and,  after  some  questionings,  I  have  invariably  found 
that  their  experience  with  other  birds  was  wholly  at 
second-hand.  Others  have  told  me  of  their  good  luck 
in  training  a  canary,  asserting  that  they  had  finally  won 
his  confidence,  that  he  would  eat  from  the  hand,  come 
^nd  go  at  bidding,  etc.  "  Will  he  do  the  same  by  any- 
body else  ?"  was  then  my  inquiry.  '*  No."  Such  a  bird, 
then,  has  been  only  lialf-trained,  for  he  should  be  taught 
to  fear  nobody  tliat  uses  him  well 

Now  the  secret  of  training  a  canary  bird  is  very  easily 
explained.  I  will  suppose  that,  having  conceived  a 
fancy  for  such  an  object,  you  have  gone  to  the  bird  store 
to  purchase  a  bird.  You  will  ask  either  for  a  jonquil 
— that  is,  a  golden-yellow  male  bird,  with  almost  an 
orange  crown,  the  color  much  deeper  on  the  cap  over  the 
eyes  and  on  the  scapulars,  and  entirely  free  from  any 

Cun  tinge  ;  or  a  mealy  bird,  the  golden  plumage  of  the 
k,  breast  and  head  of  which  appears  frosted  over  or 
powdered.  Either  of  these  birds  ha«  superiority  of  form, 
being  considerably  longer  and  of  more  graceful  curves 
than  inferior  varieties.  Unless  the  dealer  is  scrupu- 
lously honest,  he  may  take  advantage  of  your  inexperi- 
jence,  and  try  to  convince  you  that  a  lizard  or  a  spangled- 
back  bird  is  equal  to  the  other  varieties  which  I  have 
named,  both  in  respect  to  song  and  plumage.  You 
should  treat  such  information  as  chaff ;  accept  only  the 
best  variety,  and  be  rer^  sure  that  a  female  is  not  sold 
you  for  a  male. 

As  regards  cages,  the  brass,  either  square  or  round, 
are  preferable  to  any  other.  Wooden  cages  of  any  sort 
are  totally  unsuited  to  canaries,  and  the  painted  wire 
cages  are  not  much  better.  I  consider  that  the  model 
canary  cage  lias  never  been  seen  in  this  country,  or,  at 
least,  is  not  procurable  at  a  bird  store.  I  saw  one  once 
in  England,  which  seemed  to  fill  every  requirement,  and 
which  I  hope  may  soon  be  introduced  here.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembled  two  round  cages,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  opening  into  each  other  through  wire-work.  It  was 
made  of  brass,  and  was  not  much  taller  than  an  ordinary 
single  cage.  A  cage  so  constructed  enables  a  bird  to  fly 
or  spread  his  wings  more  readily,  and  does  not  con- 
fine his  movements  to  mere  hoppings.  Moreover,  it 
will  put  to  silence  the  absurd,  time-worn  saying  that 
"  the  smaller  the  cage,  the  sweeter  the  song  of  the  bird 
in  it." 

Having  obtained  your  bird  and  its  fUture  domicile,  the 
next  most  important  consideration  is  that  of  manage- 
ment. The  philosophy  of  management  may  be  summed 
up  thus  :  proper  lights  proper  atrand  proper /ood.  Never 
remove  the  bird  suddenly  from  a  dark  to  a  light  room, 
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or  vice  versa ;  from  morning  until  night  allow  him  the 
broad  sunlight,  but  never  exi>ose  him  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  If  a  bird,  say  a  golden-yellow  bird,  be  kept 
constantly  in  shadow,  his  plumage  will  gradually  lose  its 
smooth,  glossy  appearance,  and  assume  a  dun  color.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  kept  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
rays — especially  in  sumn^er — liis  bright  yellgw  wUl  turn 
into  gray,  the  feathers  will  become  crusty,  and  the  bird 
will  assume  a  sickly  look  and  habit.  In  regard  to  birds, 
I  say  to  my  friends  :  *'  Give  them  the  same  light  that 
you  would  give  to  your  tender  flowers  in  the  summer 
time,"  and  tliis  is  the  advice  that  I  always  endeavor  to 
follow  myself. 

As  a  general  rule,  you  cannot  give  a  bird  too  much 
fresh  air.  Even  in  the  winter  time,  although  it  is  never 
quite  safe  to  hang  the  cage  in  the  window,  it  is  advis- 
able to  throw  open  the  window  once  or  twice  a  day  to 
let  in  the  air.  Canaries  are  tender  creatures ;  but  they 
will  stand  a  low  temperature— as  low  as  5(P — ^providing 
you  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  draughts.  A  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  Q(P  is  perhaps  more  desirable, 
and  this  should  be  maintained  day  and  night,  if  possi- 
ble. More  birds  sicken  and  die  from  diseases  contracted 
by  exposure  to  night  chilliness  than  from  an}'  other 
known  cause.  Again,  the  air  of  the  room  should  not 
be  overheated  or  suffused  with  gas.  If,  of  a  morning, 
you  should  chance  to  observe  the  ^ame  tinge  gathering 
on  the  wings  of  your  canary  that  is  constantly  notice- 
able on  silver  plate  in  winter,  the  chances  are  that  coal- 
gas  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  food  best  adapted  to 
canary  birds.  The  few  authorities  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject  show  little  agreement,  and,  while  some  suggest 
the  same  kind  of  food  day  aft^r  day,  others  would  give 
a  bird  whatever  he  cares  to  eat — acting,  I  suppose,  on 
the  theory  that  the  feathered  tribe  best  know  their  own 
wants.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  learned  to  follow  a 
little  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and,  disregarding 
books  and  their  conventionalized  notions,  have  adopted 
my  own  way  of  feeding. 

In  the  morning,  usually  at  the  same  hour  ever}'  day, 
I  give  to  each  canary  a  daily  allowance  of  summer  rape 
seed,  <;anary  seed  and  millet  seed,  in  equal  proportions, 
altogether  a  dessert-spoonful  per  diem.  Most  birds  will 
eat  more  than  this  amount  if  it  is  allowed  them  ;  others 
will  remain  satisfied  with  less.  In  the  summer,  or, 
rather,  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  they  are  allowed 
every  other  day  a  small  quantity  of  chickweed,  lettuce, 
or  water-cress,  well  washed  and  fresh.  In  the  winter 
time  I  place  a  thin  sHce  of  sweet  apple  in  each  cage 
daily.  Birds  are  fond  of  apple,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  first  instance  of  its  ever  having  hurt  them.  Once  a 
week,  in  winter,  I  take  half  a  wine  cracker,  crush  it. 
and  put  it  into  the  cage  of  each  bird.  During  the 
moulting  season,  in  July  or  August — mouths  which  are 
about  as  fatal  to  canary  birds  as  to  infiints — the  food 
should  be  very  carefully  chosen  and  proportioned.  The 
mixed  seed  should  be  put  into  the  cage  as  usual ;  and, 
once  a  week  at  least,  a  small  quantity  of  raw  beef,  of 
the  tenderest  sort,  scraped  and  moistened  with  cold 
water,  should  be  put  into  the  cajjo.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  give  a.  mixture  of  half  a  wine  cracker  and  very 
little  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg  crushed,  and  every  day 
some  ripe  chickweed  or  lettuce.   Some  people  are  in  the 
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habit  of  giving,  at  such  times,  a  bit  of  sponge-cake,  a 
lump  of  sugar;  or  sugar  candy,  also  a  little  crushed 
hemp  seed.  I  believe  such  food  to  be  totally  unsuitable, 
and  especially  in  respect  of  hemp  seed,  which  is  much 
too  rich  and  fattening  ever  to  give  to  a  canary.  Next  to 
such  food  as  I  have  suggested,  every  bird  should  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water,  and  also  a 
daily  bath.  The  cage,  including  perclies,  dishes,  etc., 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  be  either  strewed  with  rii^er  sand,  or  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  so-called  '* gravel"  paper — the  former  being 
preferable. 

Unless  a  person  has  plenty  of  time  dragging  on  his 
hands,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  besides,  I  think  it 
hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  breed  canaries,  or,  for 
that  matter,  birds  of  any  sort.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular about  the  food  suitable  for  birds,  because  it  is  the 
first  step  to  be  learned  before  an  attempt  is  made  to 
tame  them.  If  all  these  suggestions  be  i*egularly  and 
continuously  carried  out,  and  the  bird  be  neither  in  the 
mating  nor  moulting  season,  you  may  begin  to  think 
of  taming  him.  I  will  show  you  one  way  of  doing 
it,  and,  that  I  may  take  an  actual  case,  I  will  give  you 
the  later-life  history  of  a  jonquil  that  came  to  me  when 
he  was  about  a  year  old. 

When  I  first  put  him  into  his  new  cage  he  was  as  wild 
a  bird  as  I  ever  saw ;  of  beautif\il  plumage,  graceful 
form  and  sly  yet  winsome  ways ;  his  natural  song,  blended 
with  the  notes  of  a  nightingale,  his  first  instructor, 
charmed  all  who  chanced  to  hear  it.  I  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  however,  in  my  endeavors  to  gain 
the  affections  of  this  bird.  I  have  seen  birds  that  one 
could  tame  by  simply  talking  to  them  in  a  natural,  sub- 
dued voice.  But  Tim  was  not  of  this  sort,  and  for  seve- 
ral days  he  met  my  approaches  with  the  most  willful 
conduct.  At  last  I  found  myself  obliged  to  resort  to 
severe  measures.  In  the  early  morning,  one  day,  his 
cage  was  cleaned  and  fresh  water  put  in,  but  no  food 
was  allowed.  You  would  have  smiled  to  see  him  peep- 
ing coyly  down  into  his  seed  cup,  and  yet  disdainfully 
making  believe  he  did  not  care  on  finding  nothing. 
A  two  hours'  survey  gave  him  a  pretty  clear  notion 
•of  the  situation,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a  fit  subject 
for  ftirtber  experiment.  So,  without  saying  a  word, 
I  opened  the  cage  door  and  thrust  my  hand,  with  a 
few  seeds  in  it,  into  the  cage.  But  not  yet  had  he 
reached  the  verge  of  starvation ;  the  seeds  looked 
tempting,  to  be  sure,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  lower 
his  dignity.  Hence  a  patient  waiting  of  two  hours 
more.  Again  the  hand  was  thrust  into  the  cage,  a  few 
seeds  were  snatched  up  with  lightning  speed,  and  after 
this  I  was  given  to  understand  that  Tim  was  hungry  but 
never  stooped.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  Tim  was  as 
calm  as  an  April  sunset ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  again  put 
my  hand  containing  the  seeds  into  the  cage  than  be 
perched  upon  my  thumb  as  cheerily  as  though  it  had 
always  been  his  perch,  and  began  to  devour  the  proffered 
food.    I  allowed  him  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for  about  one 


minute,  then  I  drew  my  hand  with  the  bird  out  of  the 
cage  and  retreated  to  a  chair.  Before  I  had  seated  my- 
self, however,  he  had  deserted  me  and  perched  above 
the  window.  ''  You  may  stay  there  all  day  if  you  like, 
my  fine  fellow,  but  you  Ul  find  it  a  poor  pasture  for  hun- 
gry birds."  I  held  the  seed  cup  in  my  hand,  and  on  the 
floor  beside  me  lay  a  small  vial  of  oil  of  anise.  "When 
you  get  ready  you  may  come  and  get  your  seed,  Tim," 
said  I.  For  k  half  hour  or  more  the  bird  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  room,  and,  half  in  despair  and  half  eager  to 
improve  the  time,  I  sat  down  at  my  writing  desk,  placed 
the  seed  cup  and  oil  bottle  in  front  of  me  and  went  on 
with  my  work.  Absorbed  in  this,  I  had  nearly  forgotl.  n 
Tim,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  felt  a  slight  rustling  on  my 
shoulder,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  on  the  table  In 
front  of  me.  He  was  allowed  to  gather  up  a  few  more 
seeds ;  then  I  seized  him  gently,  opened  the  vial,  rubbed 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  anise  upon  his  nostrils,  and 
then  replaced  him  on  the  table.  It  must  have  been  an 
hour  before  his  intoxication  or  stupor  passed  off"  (it  is 
peffectly  harmless) ;  then  he  began  to  eat  again,  and, 
finally,  on  a  little  persuasion,  hopped  upon  my  finger, 
then  on  another,  and  so  on  back  and  forth  until  I  put 
him  back  into  his  cage.  Hardly  was  he  there  before 
he  poured  forth  strains  of  sweetest  melody. 

On  tha  next  day,  after  cleaning  the  cage,  I  placed  it  on 
my  table,  leaving  the  door  open  and  the  seed  cup  out- 
side. It  required  no  persilasion  whatever  to  induce  the 
bird  to  come  out,  and  now  every  sign  of  terror  had  left 
him.  While  he  ate  I  gently  stroked  his  feathers,  talked 
to  him,  whistled  to  him,  fondled  him.  Tim  was  con- 
quered at  last.  He  had  learned  his  first  lesson,  namely, 
that  to  know  his  master  he  must  become  friendly  with 
him,  and  before  receiving  food  he  must  respect  the  giver. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  bird  has  been  one  of  the 
family.  A  part  of  the  day  he  spends  with  me,  singing 
while  I  write  and  work,  now  pulling  the  beads  off*  my 
pen-wiper  and  dropping  them  into  the  inkstand  ;  now 
getting  into  an  open  drawer  and  playing  mischief  among 
my  papers.  Whereas  formerly  I  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting him- out  of  his  cage,  now  the  difficulty  is  to  get  him 
into  it.  Even  while  I  .write  these  words  of  his  little  his- 
tory, he  and  a  bullfinch  are  contending  in  front  of  me  for 
the  possession  of  my  blotter,  and  I  will  not  say  them 
"  nay  "  to  their  little  antics. 

The  story  which  I  have  thus  related  applies  to  all  of 
my  five  canaries.  As  you  will  observe,  it  required  more 
patience  than  trouble  to  bring  Tim  to  terms,  for  he  was, 
to  begin  with,  a  stranger  bird.  To  tame  a  nestling  is 
no  work  at  all ;  for  if  it  is  taken  in  hand  early  a  little 
fondling  and  simple  talk  will  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. After  you  have  passed  the  hard  point — that  Is  to 
say,  after  the  good-will  of  the  bird  has  once  been  won — 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  teaching  him  any 
tricks.  His  own  inventive  genius  will  save  you  this 
trouble,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  it  never  exhausts 
itself  until  the  Uttle  voice  is  stilled  in  death. 

D.  C,  Macdonald. 


THE  POET'S  PATMO& 


O  THOU  fair  isle  where  dwell  the  poet's  dreams, 
Thick  peopled  with  the  visions  he  reveals, 
What  misty  sea  thy  sunny  shore  conceals  ? 
When  shall  I  catch  the  soul-inspiring  gleams 
Of  rippling  fountains  and  of  purling  streams 
Whereft*om  his  music  he  so  sweetly  steals  ? 
When  shall  I  thrill  with  rapture  that  he  feels. 


As  round  him  there  thy  morning  splendor  beams 
To  warm  him,  Poetry's  Memnon,  into  song  ? 

Somewhere  beyond  this  being's  common  bounds, 
O  blessed  Solitude  !  I  think  thou  ait ; 

For  thy  enchantments  have  I  hungered  long ; 

I  sijfh  in  silence  for  thy  mystic  sounds  ; — 
We  sure  must  sail  there  soon,  my  patient  heail  I 
Alphoxso  a.  Hopkins, 


X  bientOt. 


'TwAS  a  dream,  I  know — a  boy's  first  passion, 
A  foolish  love  and  a  mock  of  bliss ; 

Why  was  it  a  dream  ?    O  woman,  woman  ! 
Come  out  from  the  past  and  tell  me  this. 

I  can  see  her  yet,  her  soft  arms  pressing 

The  mass  of  fur  on  the  satin  chair, 

I  breathe  the  fragrance  of  flowers  hid  in 

The  glory  and  wave  of  her  red-gold  hair. 
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We  had  left  the  dance  and  stopped  to  whisper, 
And  heard  in  the  distance  the  music  float 

Through  the  open  doors,  with  light  that  fell  on 
The  snowy  pearls  at  her  snowy  throat. 

My  cheeks  were  flushed  and  my  blood  went  coursing 
With  feverish  throbs  and  a  joy  divine ; 

I  had  dared  to  love  and  dared  to  tell  her 
My  love,  and  I  touched  her  lips  with  mine. 
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But  at  the  carriage  door  delaying, 
In  her  swansdown  cloak  as  she  turned  to  go, 

She  said  in  her  playfUl  way  :  ''Remember, 
Good-by,  for  a  little,— A  Bientdt  I" 

We  met  and  I  laughed  when  my  heart  was  aching. 
And  she  smiled  at  me  as  a  woman  can ; 

I  heard  her  tow  with  the  lips  that  kissed  me 
To  be  the  wife  of  another  man. 


I  looked  in  the  glass  at  her  mirrored  fEtce, 
And  I  said  :  ''God  gprant  you  ne^er  may  know 

My  grief;  O  eyes,  with  the  silken  lashes, 
O  lips,  with  your  cruel  'Bient6t:'  " 

'Twas  only  a  dream — a  boy^s  first  passion, 
A  foolish  love  and  a  mock  of  bliss ; 

Why  was  it  a  dream  ?  O  woman,  woman  I 
Come  out  from  the  past  and  tell  me  this. 

W.  T. 


TENURE  OF  LAND  AND  LANDLORDISM  IN    IRELAND. 


A  MORAL  warfare  exists  against  the  absurd  and  un- 
just system  of  Land  Tenure  which  prevails  in  Ireland. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  personal  warfore  against 
landlords,  but  such  is  not  the  foot :  it  is  aimed  against 
the  system  rather  than  against  individuals.  Doubtless 
one  or  two  hundred  landlords,  agents,  bailifib  and  others 
have  fallen  before  the  vengeance  of  outraged  humanity 
within  the  past  half  century ;  so  have  even  thrice  that 
number  &llen  victims  to  private  malice  or  cupidity  in 
every  land  in  proportion  to  population  during  the  same 
period.  As  an  Irishman,  I  feel  bound  to  explain  how  a 
patient,  long-sufiering  Christian  people  have  been  driven 
to  perpetrate  such  acts  of  vengeance,  and  why  they 
have  for  the  past  two  years  stood  before  the  world  for 
the  first  time  as  a  nation  of  repudiators. 

Whilst  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Irish  tenants  with 
whom  all  my  nature  is  in  sympathy,  yet,  fh>m  personal 
knowledge  of  Irish  landlords,  I  feel  sincere  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  a  majority  of  them  as  individuals — many 
of  them  as  noble  and  exalted  men  as  adorn  the  earth. 
Like  the  oligarchy  of  the  Slave  States,  they  inherited 
legal  rights,  which,  however  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity,  their  education,  customs  and  self-interest 
taught  them  to  regard  as  just — simply  because  they 
were  legal,  and,  like  the  majority  of  human  beings, 
they  naturally  wished  to  perpetuate  a  system  that  gave 
them  power,  ease  and  affluence,  regarding  it  as  a  special 
dispensation  of  Providence  in  their  behalf. 

A  rapid  historical  review  of  the  land  question  in  Ire- 
iand  for  the  past  two  thousand  years  will  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  fearful  impositions  practiced  on  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  ai^  perpetuated,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  by  an  aristocracy  alien,  if  not  always  in  birth, 
at  least  in  traditions,  language,  sentiments,  prejudices 
and  national  aspirations  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people. 

From  extremely  remote  times,  as  we  find  by  the  an- 
cient Irish  laws  still  extant,  the  lands  were  owned  in 
common  by  each  separate  tribe  or  kindred  people.  Spe- 
cial homesteads  were  appropriated  to  each  individual 
family,  held  sacred  to  them  and  to  their  guests  within 
prescribed  limits  of  sanctuary.  Private  lands  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  kings,  chieftains  and  public 
officers.  The  remainder  of  the  public  domain  was  held 
in  common,  and  pastured  or  cultivated  by  the  whole 
community,  under  equitable  arrangements.  Any  mem- 
ber could  sell  his  interest  to  any  other  member,  but  not 
to  a  stranger  without  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  Indi- 
viduals wishing  to  leave  the  tribe  or  becoming  insol- 
vent were  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  interests 
in  the  public  lands,  on  their  own  or  their  creditor's  ac- 
count. 


In  the  courHe  of  time  the  lands  or  appanages  first  held 
by  elective  title  became,  with  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  attached,  the  hereditary  right  of  certain  &,milies, 
as  did  lands  acquired  by  special  purpose  from  the  tribe 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  its  consent.  Individuals  pos- 
sessed of  such  lands  were  regarded  with  much  consider- 
ation, and  were  called  "  flaths  "  or  "  lords."  Aid  being 
necessary  to  cultivate  and  manage  such  properties,  and 
as  none  could  be  had  firom  the  tribesmen,  who  had 
abundant  interests  or  their  own  to  attend  to,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  class  6f  debased  men,  who  were  strangers 
to  the  tribe — the  insolvents  or  outcasts  of  other  tribes. 
These  men  undertook  a  sort  of  tenancy  at  will,  and  at 
this  point  Landlordism  commenced.  This  tenancy  was 
of  two  kinds :  Cattle  and  lands  were  furnished  by  tb.e 
Flath  in  one  case,  on  condition  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  increase  should  annually  be  paid,  and  the  origi- 
nal stock  or  its  equivalent  returned,  whenever  de- 
manded. In  the  other  case  the  tenant  was  to  give  ser- 
vices only  for  the  use  and  increase  of  certain  cattle  and 
for  lands  intrusted  to  him.  This  latter  was,  even  then, 
described  as  a  Rack-rent,  or  wearisome  rent,  and  wa« 
likened  to  the  exhaustive  efi*ects  of  extracting  milk  from 
a  cow  for  an  extreme  period  without  natural  respite. 

In  time,  members  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  strangers, 
came  to  give  a  fixed  or  guaranteed  rent  for  the  use  of 
stock  and  lands,  and  in  some  cases  B.food  or  festive  rent 
was  paid,  whpnever  occasion  rendered  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  the  land-owner  and  bis  followers  in  their 
excursions,  or  at  special  seasons.  All  such  tenants  were 
entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  improvements  when 
giving  up  the  land. 

After  the  Norman  Invasion  the  Crown  of  England 
claimed  all  the  land  of  Ireland,  whether  possessed  of  it 
or  not,  by  the  brazen  right  of  efih>ntery,  force  and  fraud, 
and  gave  titles  to  it  in  vast  areas  to  the  invaders  by 
what  was  denominated  "  knight-service"  or  "  knights'- 
fee,"  being  estimated  at  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  six  or  eight  hundred  acres,  and,  in  more 
modem  times,  at  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This 
would  be  from  twelve  to  thirty-three  cents  an  acre  for 
cultivated  lands. 

How  the  poor  natives  fered  under  these  military  claim- 
ants to  the  soil  it  were  a  long  and  saddening  tale  to 
tell.  Military  services  and  exactions  of  mulcts  strange 
and  multiform  were  levied  as  rent — their  names  would 
exhaust  the  alphabet — but  all  paled  before  the  undefined 
and  capricious  one  called  "  Cuttings. "  This  meant  a  visi- 
tation by  the  lord  and  his  myrmidons  amongst  the  un- 
fortunate tenantry  and  the  forcible  seizure  of  anything 
he  pleased  I 

Life  under  such  conditions  would  seem  to  be  intolera- 
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ble,  but  alas  I  it  was  Arcadian  happiness  compared  to 
that  which  ensued  amidst  war  and  famine  and  confisca- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  was  forced  into  rebellion,  and  over  a 
half  a  million  acres  of  his  property  in  Munster,  as  well 
as  the  properties  of  his  adherents,  were  confiscated,  and 
the  lands  let  "  in  fee  farm  "  to  English  undertakers,  as 
they  Were  called,  at  rents  ranging  downwards  from  three 
cents  an  acre  for  the  best  lands  to  less  in  proportion  for 
such  as  were  inferior.  All  bogs,  mountains  and  waste 
lands  were  not  to  be  charged  for  until  improved,  and 
then  the  price  was  to  be  one  halfpenny  per  acre.  Lest 
these  prices  might  be  Ux>  onerous^  only  lialf  the  amount 
was  charged  during  the  first  three  years,  and  the  under- 
takers were  to  receive  all  imported  articles  duty  free  for 
seven  years.  Had  these  terms  been  given  to  the  poor 
Irish  husbandman,  would  they  not  have  been  rejoiced  ? 
But  alas  !  they  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  lest  the 
lands,  perchance,  might  revert  to  some  good-looking 
Milesian,  the  heirs-female  were  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing any  but  Englishmen.  The  *'  Mere  Irish  "  were  not 
allowed  to  be  received  even  as  house-servants  in  any 
family. 

We  have  now  reached  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century — a  century  fi-aught  with  most  fearful  calami- 
ties to  the  Irish  race  in  general,  but  more  especially  to 
the  holders  of  land.  Elizabeth  is  laid  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  "  Pacata  Hibemia"  is  written  by  Carew. 
Ireland  was  indeed  pacified  with  a  vengeance.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  continued  and  hideous  warfare, 
during  which  the  country  was  nearly  depopulated,  the 
crops  burned,  the  cattle  destroyed,  and  a  state  of  famine 
and  pestilence  endured  enough  to  destroy  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ages  and  conditions,  peace  prevailed.  It  was 
the  peace  of  the  graveyard  and  the  lazaretto.  With  all 
this  hideous  peace  there  was  neither  charity  nor  peace 
for  the  helpless  Irish  survivors. 

In  Ulster  James  I  confiscated  six  counties,  banishing 
the  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  renting  the  greater  part 
to  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  The  object  was  to  gar- 
rison the  country  and  exclude  the  natives  as  much  as 
practicable. 

This  was  called  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.  Lands  were 
given  in  parcels  t)f  1000,  1500  and  2000  acres,  on  condi- 
tion of  certain  numbers  of  armed  men  being  kept  on 
each,  and  small  portions  of  land  being  allotted  each  man, 
with  guaranteed  interests,  which  finally  became  the 
well-known  Tenant  Bight  of  Ulster — a  right  which  the 
people  of  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
vainly  seeking  to  obtain  for  centuries  until  very  re- 
cently. The  Tenant  Bight  is  the  right  of  the  occupier 
to  sell  his  good-will  and  interest  in  his  holding  to  the 
highest  bidder  whenever  it  suits  him,  or  whenever  it  is 
sought  to  eject  him  from  the  land. 

In  that  plantation,  wisely  arranged  if  it  had  only  been 
for  the  natives,  mountains,  bogs,  woodlands  and  other 
waste  lands  were  not  measured,  and  the  best  lands  were 
rented  "  in  fee  farm"  for  less  than  three  cents  each  stat- 
ute acre,  and  the  right  to  sell,  produce  or  import  neces- 
saries free  of  impost  or  duty  was  guaranteed  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  settlers.  Some  of  the  favored  Irish 
obtained  lands  at  double  the  rental,  but  the  ''Mere 
Irish,"  who  were  allowed  as  tenants,  were  not  to  include 
Swordsmen,  and  were  placed  under  restrictions  and 
penalties. 

With  all  these  obstacles  and  precautions,  north  and 
south,  the  irrepressible  and  hard-working  natives  fast- 
ened on  the  land  apace,  and  ere  half  a  century  they  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  largely  in  numbers.  After  nine  years 
of  calamitous  civil  war,  which  closed  in  1650,  the  fero- 


cious Cromwellians  promulgated  the  terrible  decree  that 
all  the  landholders  of  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Munster 
''who  had  not  borne  constant  good  affection  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England  "—that  is,  all  who  had  been  &ithful 
to  their  king— must  abandon  their  houses  and  lands  and 
depart  for  Connaught. 

The  object  was  not  only  to  obtain  the  best  lands  of  the 
three  best  provinces  for  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  who 
had  aided  in  prosecuting  the  war,  but  to  place  the  un- 
happy people  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  be  easily 
guarded  and  kept  in  subjection.  In  order  thereto,  a  belt 
of  four  miles  around  the  coast  and  bordering  on  the 
Shannon,  was  reserved  for  the  soldiers,  to  prevent  the 
unfortunates  f^m  obtaining  relief  or  advantage  by  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  Connaught,  at  that  time,  not 
only  consisted  of  the  most  irreclaimable  wastes,  but  the 
whole  country  had  been  desolated  to  a  fearful  degree, 
and  when  we  add  the  twofold  rainfall  which  prevails 
there  we  may  in  some  measure  fancy  the  horror  with 
which  the  terrible  fiat  had  been  heard  by  old  and  feeble 
men  and  helpless  women  and  children. 

Most  of  their  brave  and  hardy  sons  and  brothers  had 
perished  in  the  war  or  followed  their  commanders  to 
continental  countries.  The  poor  people,  suffering  from 
privation  and  sickness  of  every  kind,  were  yet  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  ancient  homes,  their  gardens,  fields 
and  orchards,  and  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  over  ruined 
and  miry  roads^  with  their  miserable  household  effects 
and  farm  stock,  to  seek  an  abode  in  barren  wastes.  Of 
the  Barony  of  Burren,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  it  was 
then  said :  "  There  was  not  wood  enough  to  hang  a  man- 
water  enough  to  drown  him,  or  earth  enough  to  bur}' 
him."  Amongst  the  afflicted  multitude  were  members 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  many  titled  ladies  of 
gentle  blood.  Plowmen,  laborers  and  artificers  were 
exempt,  under  certain  conditions,  in  order  that  their  ser- 
vices might  be  available  to  the  foreign  settlers,  which 
made  the  case  worse  for  the  poor  wanderers. 

The  confiision,  the  horror,  the  misery,  consequent 
upon  this  wholesale  transportation  is  truly  terrible  to 
contemplate.  The  stronger  and  more  desperate  took  to 
the  hills  and  became  Ibnc«,  living  by  raids  on  the  new 
settlers  ;  thousands  refUsed  to  remove,  preferring  death 
in  any  shape  ;  vast  numbers  were  dragged  out  of  their 
sick-beds  at  night,  by  troopers,  and  borne  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  departing,  until  all  the  jails  were  choked 
with  them ;  large  numbers  were  shipped  to  Barbados 
to  toil  as  slaves  on  the  plantations,  and  numbers  were 
hanged,  not  for  crime,  but  for  non-compliance. 

In  this  hideous  conftision  the  very  commissioners  be- 
came appalled  and  overwhelmed ;  and  in  the  blasphe- 
mous cant  of  the  Cromwellians,  "they  fiisted  and 
enjoined  the  same  thing  on  all  Christian  Mends  through- 
out Ireland,  and  invited  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  army  to  join  them  in  lifting  up  prayers  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  to  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  too  hard, 
that  His  servants,  whom  he  had  called  forth  in  this  day 
to  act  in  these  great  transactions,  might  be  made  fiiith- 
fUl,  and  carried  on  by  His  own  outstretched  arm  against 
all  opposition  and  difficulty  to  do  what  was  pleasing  in 
His  sight." 

Finally,  when  the  native  landholders  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  driven  to  Connaught,  a  colony  or  plantation 
consisting  exclusively  of  EnglLsh  and  foreign  IVotestants 
was  planted  on  that  portion  of  Leinster  embraced  be- 
tween the  Boyne,  the  Barrow  and  the  sea,  that  they 
might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  English  succor  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

The  central  portion  of  the  country,  lying  between  this 
division  and  the  plantation  of  Munster,  under  Elizabeth, 
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and  that  of  Ulster,  under  James,  was  to  be  a  mixed 
plantation  consisting  of  English  proprietors  ;  such  Irish 
as  had  &vored  the  parliament  ^' with  a  constant  good 
affection  ;"  and  as  many,  not  transportable,  as  should  be 
specially  permitted  to  act  as  servants  or  laborers.  Such 
persons  and  their  children  were  to  be  taught  to  speak 
English  as  speedily  as  possible.  All  were  to  attend 
Protestant  worship ;  Protestant  teaching  only  was  al- 
lowed ;  no  Irish  was  permitted  to  be  spoken ;  the  O'  and 
Mac  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  Teige  and  Dermot  were 
to  be  rendered  Timothy  and  Jeremiah,  and  so  forth. 

The  lands  were  sold  to  the  army  for  arrears  of  pay,  or 
to  adventurers  who  had  contributed  to  carry  on  the  war, 
at  rates  per  acre  for  the  fee  simple  in  Ulster,  93  cents ; 
in  Munster,  $1.40,  and  in  Leinster  at  $1.87.  These 
prices,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  years'  purchase,  would 
give  the  annual  rent  value  per  acre  in  Ulster  4|  cents ; 
in  Munster,  7  cents,  and  in  Leinster,  9i  cents.  With  all 
these  low  prices  and  pleasant  arrangements,  not  forget- 
ting the  educational  refinements,  the  scheme  worked 
but  poorly — confUsion  soon  asserted  itself.  Delays  in 
taking  possession  of  the  lands ;  inability  to  cultivate 
and  manage  them ;  heavy  taxation  of  time  or  money  for 
public  improvements  amongst  a  sparse  population ;  raids 
from  Tories,  and  want  of  zeal,  if  not  of  "  constant  good 
affection,"  from  Teige  and  Dermot — ^rather  from  Timo- 
thy and  Jeremiah — speedily  brought  the  new  plantations 
to  a  deplorable  state.  Even  so  may  it  ever  be  where 
tyranny  and  injustice  trample  on  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity I 

The  next  generation  finds  the  native  Irish  so  largely 
in  possession  of  the  soil  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  William's  reign,  four  thousand  owners 
of  land  are  dispossessed  of  upwards  of  a  million  acres 
for  adhering  to  their  lawfrd  king,  James  U.  Even  this 
does  not  mar  their  ambition,  and  a  few  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  "good  Queen  Anne,"  laws  are  made  to 
prevent  their  owning  land  wnder  any  drcmnstances. 
Howbeit,  they  are  soon  found  thriving  as  tenants,  and 
another  law  is  made  to  prevent  their  holding  lands  imder 
a  longer  lease  than  thirty-one  years,  and,  if  the  jnvftts 
on  the  farm  exceed  one-ihird  of  the  reni,  the  possessor  might 
be  ousted  and  tlie  property  vested  in  the  English  or  Protest- 
ant discoverer.  Here  was  a  bonus  on  industry !  It 
amounted  to  punishing  a  man  for  his  labor  and  skill,  by 
depriving  him  of  a  means  of  livelihood,  or  rewarding 
him  with  perpetual  poverty  for  indolence  and  incapa- 
city. Despite  all  this,  these  inveterate  agriculturists 
still  grappled  with  the  soil,  and,  in  a  few  years  after,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  still  further  subdue  their  ambi- 
tion, so  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  their  acquiring  an 
interest  in  any  tenement  exceeding  in  value  seven  and 
a-half  dollars  a  year ! 

All  this  time,  lest  they  might  become  too  religious  or 
enlightened,  rewards  of  $100  to  $260  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  unregistered  priests  or  bishops,  and  $50 
for  an  unfortunate  native  schoolmaster  or  usher. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  more  profit- 
able to  the  land  owners  to  have  the  people  on  their  lands 
as  tenants  than  as  laborers,  for,  in  the  one  case,  the 
landlord  had  neither  risk  nor  expense,  whilst  he  had 
both  on  the  other ;  and  so,  in  time,  the  native  people  are 
found  occupying  the  ground  again  as  tenant-farmers. 
Education  has  been  long  denied  them,  they  are  ignorant; 
the  rights  of  property  have  been  ignored  or  debarred, 
they  are  poor ;  justice  has  been  withheld  from  them,  and 
they  are  robb^,  wronged,  scorned,  oppressed  with  im- 
punity ;  but  they  assert  their  power  at  length  like  the 
blind  Samson. 

In  this  hideous  state  of  afikirs  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 


that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
oppressed  masses  strove  by  every  illegal  means  to  seek  re- 
dress against  such  accursed,  blighting  laws  ?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  were  united  in  secret  societies  to 
seek,  by  "  the  wild  justiceof  revenge,"  to  punish  past 
and  prevent  further  acts  oTtyranny  and  oppression  in 
the  shape  of  exorbitant  rents,  rates,  tithes  and  taxes, 
levied  without  regard  to  common  justice  or  to  their  for- 
lorn condition  ? 

These  bands  took  various  names  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  were  called  "  Levelers"  from  their  habit  of  lev- 
eling the  fences  of  commonages  or  turbaries  where  they 
had  rights  guaranteed  them  for  pasturage  and  foel,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  live  and  pay  exorbitant  rents, 
of  which  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords  strove  to  deprive 
them  by  enclosing.  Other  societies  were  g«nerally  known 
as  "  Whiteboys,"  from  their  custom  of  wearing  a  white 
shirt  outside  their  clothes  at  night.  They  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  a  class  of  men  known  as  "middlemen," 
whose  custom  it  was  to  rent  large  tracts  of  land,  and  then 
sub-let  in  small  patches  at  rack-rents.  They  also  punished 
tithe-proctors  for  unjust  valuations,  and,  under  different 
titles,  assumed  to  regulate  agrarian  affairs.  These  were 
southern  organizations,  whilst  among  the  Protestants  of 
the  north  similar  organizations  to  resist  oppression,  under 
the  titles  of  "  Hearts  of  Oak  Boys"  and  "Hearts  of  Steel 
Boys  "  prevailed. 

The  executive  was  always  quick  and  powerful  to  pun- 
ish these  agrarian  legislators  by  death  on  the  gallows, 
whilst  the  landlord  legislators  were  slow  in  proportion  to 
amend  or  abolish  the  grievances  which  originated  them. 

Besides  the  political  policy  of  ousting  the  natives  from 
ownership  in  the  land,  already  alluded  to,  there  has 
always  been  an  arrangement  by  which  that  policy  could 
be  conserved.  Down  to  the  year  1858  a  landed  property 
qualification  for  members  of  Parliament  existed  of 
$3000  for  counties  and  $1500  for  boroughs,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  but  landlords  trom  making  laws  for  tenants. 
Now  where  the  rights  of  a  nation  had  been  trampled  on, 
the  interest  in  its  lands  transferred  to  these  law-making 
strangers,  all  the  brutal  prejudices  of  nationalities  and 
creeds  cultivated  and  pandered  to  by  falsehood,  fashion, 
frivolty  and  self-aggrandizement,  was  it  not  human  na- 
ture to  expect  that  self-interest  would  be  the  guiding- 
star,  and  that  justice,  benevolence  and  humanity  would 
be  regarded  as  crimes  where  the  public  opinion  of  the 
oppressors  sanctioned  and  applauded  the  oppression  ? 
Thus  the  Wolves  had  been  set  to  guard  the  Sheep,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  fleeced  them  and  preyed  on  their 
very  vitals. 

The  representative  system  has  been  changed  since  1858 
so  that  any  one  elected  may  become  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  result  has  been  seen  in  a  body  of  brave,  in- 
telligent, independent  men,  ever  strenuously  demanding 
justice  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  they  have 
been  fighting  against  overwhelming  numbers.  The  en- 
tire Irish  members  being  but  103  against  549  British, 
the  power  of  such  a  minority  of  that  103  as  can  be 
elected  against  landlord  influence,  must  necessarily  be 
of  little  avail. 

Although  rent  is  supposed  to  represent  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  net  profits,  still,  whether  from  blight  or 
storms,  the  loss  of  animals  from  contagious  diseases,  or 
other  natural  causes  beyond  the  foresight  and  control  of 
the  tenant,  not  only  no  profits  but  heavy  losses  accrue, 
yet  the  rent  must  be  paid  or  the  afflicted  former  and  his 
family  are  cast  houseless  and  homeless  on  the  highway. 

The  owner  of  the  land  is  justly  entitled  to  such  pro- 
portion of  its  advantages  as  may  fairly  represent  his  in- 
terest, as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  seed,  labor, 
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skill  and  capital  of  the  fitrmer.  He  is  plainly  entitled 
lo  80  much  annually  in  kind  of  all  tftiings  yielded  by  the 
farm,  but  to  no  more.  Why,  then,  ifi  he  allowed  to  claim 
gold  and  silver  which  the  land  does  not  produce,  in  Ueu 
of  expected  profits  which  have  not  accrued  ?  If  from 
those  natural  causes  the  &rmer  has  lost  his  labor,  his 
seed,  his  cattle,  and  still  starves  and  struggles  bravely 
and  hopefully,  awaiting  a  better  season,  why  should  not 
the  landlord  be  expected  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  expected 
income  ?  Why  not  be  regarded  as  a  partner  and  take 
shares,  as  is  done  in  this  country  ?  Why  not,  like  the 
stockholder  in  every  other  doubtfUl  enterprise — ^banks, 
insurances,  railroads,  canals,  manufactories  and  mines 
— submit  to  his  quota  of  loss  as  well  as  profit  ? 

Surely  no  just  law,  human  or  divine,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  that  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral calamities  must  be  borne  alone  by  the  industrious 
and  self-denying,  whilst  the  idle  and  luxurious  are  ex- 
empt. Supposing  that  after  contending  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a  variable  climate  and  precarious  calling,  the 
lease  expires  and  double  the  former  rent  is  demanded, 
what  is  the  hapless  tenant  to  do  ?  He  has  no  choice, 
but,  like  the  drowning  man,  is  forced  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered plank  at  any  price,  whether  it  causes  him  to  sink 
or  swim.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  should  he  elect  to  quit 
the  farm,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  for  permanent  im- 
provements, and,  therefore,  made  as  few  as  he  could. 
The  enactments  made  of  late  to  recompense  the  out- 
going tenant  have  been  so  cumbered  with  conditions  and 
legal  formalities  that  the  chances  are  likely  to  turn  up 
more  in  fiivor  of  the  owner  than  the  occupier. 

Under  such  circumstances,  inclement  weather  or  any 
adveree  occurrence  insured  his  doom.  Eviction,  with 
all  its  cumulative  horrors ;  emigration,  with  its  heart- 
l>reaking  agonies  and  trials  ;  or  pauperism,  with  its  de- 
gradation, sickness,  death.  This  was  the  normal  state 
of  affiiirs  for  centuries,  but  when  famine  and  pestilence 
are  superadded,  human  nature  recoils  dismayed  from 
the  contemplation. 

Was  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  never  to  end  ?  No, 
said  the  British  Gv  vemment;  the  rights  of  property 
must  be  held  inviolate.  Then  stood  up  the  son  of  the 
evicted  peasant — Michael  Davitt — pure  of  mind,  single 
of  purpose,  intrepid  of  nature,  and  said,  in  effect: 
"  People  of  Ireland,  be  of  ^ood  heart.  This  fear^l  and 
calamitous  incubus  must  pass  away — it  must  be  forever- 
more  swept  from  our  land,  not  with  the  despairing  ven- 
geance of  physical  force,  but  by  the  moral  might  of  an 
organized  nation,  exhibited  in  passive  resistance."  Then 
uprose  the  resolute  and  patriotic  Pamell,  himself  a  land- 
lord, and  said:  *'So  be  it!"  And  a  host  of  heroic, 
whole-souled  men  said,  *'Amen,  Amen  I"  And  the 
banded  millions  exclaimed :  "  It  is  well !  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will  I" 

Fair  rents  were  tendered,  according  to  a  valuation 
made  on  scientific  principles  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  known  as  Griffith's  valuation.  Such  ten- 
ders were  rejected  with  scorn.  Evictions  went  on  :  the 
evicted  were  housed  and  sustained  by  the  Land  League. 
The  League  was  declared  illegal ;  the  people  were  dis- ' 
armed  ;  public  meetings  were  suppressed ;  the  press 
muzzled  ;  editors  incarcerated  ;  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand  were  cast 
into  prison,  without  crime  alleged  or  trial  vouchsafed  ! 
These  incarcerations  lasted  from  three  to  fifteen  months ; 
they  were  intended  to  strike  terror,  but  no  man  quailed. 
At  this  juncture  came  forth  the  women — t)ie  educated, 
modest  daughters  of  Erin — and  proclaimed  to  the  op- 
pressed people  that  they  had  come  to  the  rescue  ;  and 
nobly  and  with  true  magnanimity  did  they  redeem  their 


promises.  They  consoled,  comforted,  housed  and  fed 
the  evicted.  Many  of  these  philanthropic  heroines  were 
arrested  and  required  to  give  bail  to  refrain  fr^m  their 
offices  of  charity,  but  they  spumed  the  conditions  and 
were  cast  into  prisons.  Meanwhile  their  sister  Samari- 
tans went  bravely  on  with  the  noble  work,  and  have 
persisted  in  it  indefittigably,  until  a  new  organization  is 
now  ready  io  relieve  them.  All  honor  to  the  women 
in  Ireland  and  to  their  generous  sisterhood  in  ^^  happy, 
proud  America,"  who  have  so  grandly  sustained  them. 

Compelled  by  the  moral  determination  of  the  people, 
the  government  last  year  instituted  a  Commission  to  ad- 
just &ir  rents  between  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Like  all 
measures  for  relief  of  Ireland  by  the  British  Parliament, 
it  has  proved  abortive ;  moves  at  a  snaiPs  pace ;  costs 
the  tenant  more  than  the  reduction  of  his  rent  during 
the  prescribed  term  of  fifteen  years  would  aggregate, 
and  leaves  him  exposed  to  appeals,  delays,  anxiety  and 
uncertainty.  One  thing  has  been  demonstrated  most 
clearly  by  the  Commission :  that  the  lands  of  Ireland 
are  rack-rented,  on  an  average  of  nearly  double  their 
value  I  Were  the  Irish  people  justified  in  repudiating 
such  compacts,  wrung  from  them  at  peril  of  starvation  ? 

This  year  another  act  has  been  passed,  ostensibly  to 
aid  the  tenants,  but  in  reality  to  help  the  crippled  land- 
lords. It  is  called  the  Arrears  Bill,  and  purports  to 
enact  that,  provided  the  tenant  pays  one  year's  arrear, 
the  government  will  pay  to  the  extent  of  one  year's  rent 
also  in  liquidation  of  all  the  landlord's  claims.  Lest  the 
people  should  think  that  this  concession  was  made  to 
their  resolute  aspect,  care  was  taken  first  to  pass  a  coer- 
cive law  which  exceeds  in  absurdity  and  tyranny  all  of 
the  numerous  specimens  of  the  genus  that  appear  to  be 
the  constitution  under  which  the  Irish  people  are  ruled. 
Already  one-half  the  country  and  eight  principal  cities 
are  proclaimed  to  be  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
disarms  the  people,  renders  them  liable  to  arrest  for  being 
out  of  doors  one  hour  after  sunset,  abrogates  trial  by 
jury,  and,  in  a  word,  controls  the  free  action  of  tlie  peo- 
ple and  the  press  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  This 
atrocity  of  legislation  is  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of 
the  way  in  which  Ireland  is  ruled  in  the  landlord  in- 
terest. 

We  may  be  told  this  coercion  is  necessary  to  suppress 
crime  and  outrage.  Why  is  it  not  necessary  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  where  crime  and  outrage  of  all  kinds 
— save  fabricated  threatening  letters — are  forty  per 
cent,  greater  pro  rata  of  the  population  ?  English  sta- 
tistics show  that  from  1840  to  1879  the  decrease  of  actual 
crime  in  Ireland  was  eighty-three  per  cent. ;  in  England 
forty-one,  and  in  Scotland  thirty-one.  Yet  Ireland  only 
is  to  be  coerced  into  quietude  with  such  uncivilized 
legislation,  backed  by  the  presence  of  40,000  troops  and 
12,000  military  police. 

Of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  remove  the  causes  of 
crime — wholesale  evictions ;  politically  paralyzed  trade 
and  commerce,  foreign  legislation  and  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Land  League  has  long  since  declared  for  the  ex- 
propriation of  rented  lands,  with  fair  requital  to  owners 
and  their  appropriation  to  the  actual  occupants,  on  easy 
terms  of  payment  for  principal  and  interest  This  would 
have  been  a  simple  and  radical  cure  for  the  evils  of  land- 
lordism ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England 
could  adopt  a  common-sense  course — it  would  have  been 
at  variance  with  her  traditions — it  would  not  be  states- 
manship— there  would  not  be  enough  of  procrastination 
and  circumlocution  about  it ;  besides,  why  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion— the  dictation  of  a  lot  of  Irishmen,  you  know  ? 
All  nonsense— it  could  not  be  done !    Yet  a  clause  has 
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been  inserted  this  year  into  some  aet  or  other,  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  when  the  land- 
lord is  willing  to  selL  He  is  not  willing  yet  till  he  tries 
another  experiment.  A  great  Landlord  Corporation  is 
being  got  up  to  take  possession  of  the  lands,  from  which 
tenants  are  being  evicted  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons a  week,  and  work  them  by  means  of  English  and 
Scotch  settlers.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Seventeenth 
century  repeating  itself  in  a  mild  and  legal  form.  Will 
it  succeed  ?  No — a  thousand  times  no  I — although  a 
quasi-generous  clause  in  the  Arrears  Bill  gives  Boards 
of  Guardians  power  to  borrow  money  at  three  and  a-half 
per  cent,  to  promote  emigration,  and  empowers  the 
Board  of  Works  to  make  a  free  grant  of  $500,000  to  the 
impoverished  unions  of  the  west  of  Ireland  for  the  same 
purpose.  This,  too,  is  in  the  Landlord  interest,  and  looks 
like  clearing  the  decks  for  the  action  of  the  new  com- 
pany, which  is  limited  in'  liability  as  it  will  speedily 
prove  in  success.  Emigration!  Deportation  I  Transpor- 
tation! The  old  landlord  remedies  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell's  transplantation.  When  the  population  was 
nearly  nine  millions,  the  cry  was  emigration ;  when  it  is 
now  down  to  five  millions,  the  cry  is  still  emigration  I 
The  greatest  curse  that  ever  befel  any  country  !  The 
greatest  afl9iction  that  ever  befel  any  people  I 

Will  the  patriots  of  Ireland  stand  by  and  see  this  new 
eradication  of  the  people  ?  Not  they  !  Already  they 
are  organizing,  an  Anti-Eviction  Association,  and  will 
soon  join  issue  with  the  new  "undertakers."  What 
Teige  and  Dermot  will  do  remains  to  be  seen ;  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  not  retain  "  a  constant  good  affec- 
tion," and  that  blood  will  mark  their  footsteps. 

The  longer  the  struggle  is  kept  up  .the  worse  will  it  be 
for  the  landlords.  A  dozen  years  ago  all  that  was  asked 
was  tenant-right ;  three  years  since  fair  rents  were  de- 
manded in  addition  ;  since  then  fr^e  sale  and  &ir  valu- 


ation were  superadded  ;  and  finally  peasant  proprietary ! 
A  little  more  exhibition  of  the  old  tyranny  and  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  :  Ought  the  landlords  be  paid  more  than 
the  fee-simple  value  of  the  lands  when  they  were  expro- 
priated from  the  native  people  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  Cromwell  and  William  ?  Nor  will  the  conditions 
of  requital  end  here  if  persecution  be  persisted  in.  The 
best  of  men,  while  disposed  to  be  liberal  and  just  to  their 
friends,  taper  down  to  be  only  rigidly  righteous  with 
their  enemies ;  and  a  rigid  settlement  with  the  landlords 
would  be  either  to  require  them  to  depart  penniless  in 
peace,  or  to  pay  back  to  the  tenants  and  the  nation  the 
excess  of  rents  which  they  have  extorted  for  twenty,  for 
one  hundred  or  for  two  hundred  years ! 

This  consideration  naturally  opens  up  the  latest  phase 
of  the  subject,  which  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Davitt — the  Nationalization  of  the  land.  However 
Utopian  it  may  appear  at  first,  it  will  be  found  on  re- 
flection to  be  based  on  sound  and  logical  views.  Simply 
stated,  it  would  be  the  expropriation  of  all  the  lands  at 
fiiir  value  to  the  nation,  to  be  then  rented  to  the  occu- 
piers at  moderate  rents,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated 
to  national  purposes.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  soil  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  whole  people 
and  not  to  any  class,  and  should  consequently  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  general  benefit. 

The  theory  was  broached  by  the  Young  Irelanders  in 
1848  ;  has  since  met  the  sanction  of  the  first  thinkers  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  ably  and  elaborately  expounded 
and  promulgated  by  the  eminent  American  political 
economist,  Henry  George.  The  more  it  is  studied  the 
more  it  will  be  admired,  and  its  practicability  admitted 
for  all  hitherto  ill-governed  countries;  and  thus  the 
question  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland  has  attained  and 
will  maintain  a  rapid  and  most  important  cosmopolitism. 
William  Pbsmond  O'Bbibn.  * 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

There  was  in  Perdita  a  strong  element  of  adventur- 
ousness  and  Bohemianism,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  so 
fully  gratified  as  to  lose  its  poignancy.  A  longing  came 
over  her,  occasionally,  to  behold  phases  of  life  that  would 
not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  come  under  her 
observation.  At  such  times  she  would  regret  that  she 
had  not  been  bom  a  gypsy — in  oblivion  of  the  fact  tliat, 
although  being  a  marquise,  she  might  play  at  vagabond- 
age, it  would  not  be  as  easy  for  a  vagabond  to  experience 
the  sensations  of  a  marquise.  The  latter  has  the  best 
of  it. 

At  this  epoch  of  our  history  it  so  happened  that  Per- 
dita fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  periodical  attacks  in 
question.  She  wanted  to  do  or  see  something  a  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  conventional  propriety.  What 
should  it  be  ?  She  passed  in  mental  review  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  town.  There  was  plenty  of  impropriety 
to  be  had  for  the  taking, — that  was  speedily  evident ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  vet}'  wealth  of  the  opportunities 
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that  rendered  the  Marquise  hard  to  suit.  Her  motive 
being  curiosity,  not  desperation,  she  did  not  wish  to  in- 
volve herself  in  anything  that  would  lay  her  open  to 
social  obloquy  ;  she  would  not  risk  her  escapade  being 
discovered  by  people  she  knew.  Furthermore,  there 
were  many  aspects  of  the  shady  side  of  life  which  she 
had  no  disposition  to  investigate.  Between  these  two 
stools  the  &ir  explorer  was  in  some  danger  of  coming  to 
the  ground :  when,  all  at  once,  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  requirements  would  be  well  enough  satisfied  by 
a  visit  to  Vauxhall. 

**If  enjoyment  be  your  motto,''  observes  Corinthian 
Tom  to  Ws  country  friend  in  the  green  coat  and  leather 
gaiters,  "go  to  Vauxhall."  The  record  of  the  many 
moving  exploits  of  those  three  classic  worthies  had  not 
as  yet  been  compiled ;  but  Vauxhall  was  in  its  glorj-, 
nevertheless.  Nor  could  it  properly  be  described  as  an 
improper  place :  improper  people  were  to  be  found  there, 
no  doubt,  doing  improper  things;  but  there  are  few 
places,  good  or  bad,  in  this  world,  of  which  the  same 
might  not  be  said.    The  trail  of  tlie  serpent  is  everj'- 
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where ;  but,  this  being  admitted,  all  that  respectable 
persons  have  to  do  is  to  ignore  it.  At  all  events,  num- 
bers of  the  most  respectable  people  visited  Vauxhall, 
and  were  none  the  less  respected  for  doing  so ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  everything  depended  upon  the 
way  the  thing  was  done.  The  Marquise  Desmoines,  for 
example,  might,  under  suitable  male  escort,  have  spent 
all  her  evenings  at  Vauxhall  with  impunity :  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  she  had  never  yet  been  there.  What 
she  could  not  so  safely  do  was  to  go  there  alone ;  and  it 
was  no  less  an  achievement  than  that,  consequently, 
that  she  had  in  view.  She  would  wear  a  veil,  of  course, 
and  a  thick  one ;  and  she  would  be  attended  by  Madame 
Cabot,  not  so  much  for  protection  as  for  convenience. 
But  she  would  go  to  Vauxhall  independent  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  sterner  sex ;  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  she  would  see  something  worth  seeing  be- 
fore the  night  was  out.  She  made  her  preparations  ac- 
cordingly, and  gave  no  further  explanation  of  her 
purpose  to  Madame  Cabot  than  to  tell  her  that  she 
would  require  her  company  that  evening.  Madame 
Cabot  was  not  aware  that  such  a  place  as  Vauxhall  ex- 
isted ;  and  it  was  conceivable  that  the  good  lady  might 
never  realize,  even  after  her  return,  how  perilous  an  en- 
terprise she  had  accomplished. 

The  evening  was  a  fine  one,  and  Perdita,  having 
driven  to  a  point  near  the  entrance  of  the  Grardens,  and 
given  orders  to  the  coachman  to  remain  there  until  her 
return,  entered  the  grounds  with  Madame  Cabot.  The 
place  was  brilliant  with  innumerable  lamps,  and  crowded 
with  people.  There  was  a  sound  of  music  in  various  di- 
rections, proceeding  not  from  German  brass  bands,  nor 
from  Italian  organ-grinders,  but  from  the  slim-legged 
fiddlers  in  cocked  hats,  who  flourished  their  bows  and 
ipragged  their  heads  beneath  fan-shaped  sounding-boards 
resplendent  with  gilding.  Dancing  was  going  on  in  some 
places,  the  participants  being  ranged  in  long  rows  facing 
one  another,  while  two  or  more  of  their  number  manoeu- 
vred, capered,  skimmed  hand-in-hand  down  the  middle, 
or  dodged  behind  the  lines,  pursued  by  the  rest  in  tu- 
multuous procession.  Elsewhere  professional  tumblei*s 
and  gymnasts  performed  their  feats  in  the  centre  of 
noisy  crowds,  and  a  meagre  young  lady  in  wrinkled 
tights  and  short  gauze  skirt  appeared  in  mid-air  above 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  pursuing  her  teetering  way 
upon  a  rope  depending  between  two  thick  posts.  Another 
person  of  the  same  sex,  in  a  nondescript  costume,  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  spangles,  was  causing  wonder  by 
her  affectionate  familiarities  with  a  gaunt  beast  which 
seemed  to  have  entered  natural  history  on  its  sole  re- 
sponsibility, though  it  was  only  a  black  bear  with  its 
hair  shaved  off".  For  those  whose  ambition  prompted 
them  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  futurity,  there  was  pro- 
vided a  long-bearded  soothsayer  in  a  glittering  hermit- 
age, who  had  spent  his  leisure  in  committing  the  history 
of  coming  ages  to  scraps  of  paper,  which  he  disposed  of 
at  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  each.  Around  and  be- 
tween these  various  centres  of  interest  the  crowd  twisted, 
shifted,  elbowed,  and  threaded  itself  in  and  out,  talking, 
shouting,  whispering,  laughing  and  staring.  Represen- 
tatives of  all  classes  were  there  :  the  country  squire  in 
green  coat,  white  corduroys  and  drab  gaiters :  young 
bloods  in  dark  blue  coats,  red-striped  waiscoats,  buck- 
skins, hessians,  and  neckcloths :  others  in  beruffled  opera 
dress,  with  black  silk  tights  and  cocked  hats  :  bruisers 
in  loose  brown  jockeys  and  white-topped  boots  :  theatri- 
cal characters,  clean-shaven,  with  white  lamb's-wool 
stockings  and  blue-and-bird's-eye  kerchiefs :  sharpers  in 
rakish  but  threadbare  attire,  their  legs  encased  in  tight 
pantaloons  tied  at  the  ancles,  thin  shoes,  and  with  rouge 


on  their  lank  cheeks :  women  in  bonnets  like  funnels,  or 
huge  hats  and  feathers,  with  short-waisted  gowns  and 
long  gloves,  stout  and  thin,  tall  and  short,  coquettish 
and  timid,  pretty  and  ugly  :  a  mixed  and  parti-colored 
assemblage,  all  come  ostensibly  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
few  knowing  whether  they  were  doing  so  or  not ;  alto- 
gether a  comical,  melancholy,  absurd,  pathetic,  restless, 
aimless,  anomalous  mass  of  human  beings,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  between  frank  barbarism,  and  civilization 
out  for  a  hoUday,  the  diflference,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

After  wandering  about  the  place,  and  meeting  with  a 
number  of  trifling  adventures,  such  as  receiving  proflfers 
of  gallantry  from  fashionable  gentlemen,  one  or  two  of 
whom  she  was  acquainted  with,  little  as  they  suspected 
whose  dark  eyes  were  glancing  at  them  behind  the  blue 
silk  veil ;  or  being  swept  away  unexpectedly  into  the 
whirl  of  a  country  dance,  in  the  course  of  which  Madame 
Cabot's  bonnet  became  badly  demoralized ;  or  being 
pressingly  invited  to  drink  beer  by  a  hilarious  party  of 
young  men  and  women,  whose  recommendations  were 
evidently  the  outcome  of  experience  ; — after  sundry*  vicis- 
situdes of  this  kind,  all  of  which  greatly  amused  the 
Marquise  and  made  her  laugh  heartily — the  two  ladies 
became  weary  of  keeping  their  feet  amidst  so  much 
jostle  and  uproar,  and  sought  out  a  spot  where  they 
might  sit  down  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  at  their  lei- 
sure. With  this  purpose  they  made  their  way  to  a  range 
of  boxes  or  cabinets,  facing  upon  a  large  open  space, 
and  connected  behind  with  an  establishment  for  the  sup- 
ply of  rack-punch  and  ham  sandwiches.  Having  rented 
the  right  of  sole  occupancy  of  one  of  these  boxes  for  the 
evening,  they  mad^  themselves  as  comfortable  in  it  as 
the  narrow  and  angular  fashion  of  the  chairs  permitted. 
The  lamps  flaring  on  the  front  of  the  box,  left  the  interior 
in  comparative  shadow  ;  and  the  seclusion  could  be  in- 
creased by  drawing  some  flimsy  red  curtains,  which 
dangled  from  a  brass  rod  across  the  entrance.  Other 
parties  were  in  the  adjoining  boxes  on  either  side,  and 
their  conversation  was  indistinctly  audible  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  prevailing  hubbub. 

Perdita  moved  her  chair  into  the  right-hand  comer,  in 
order  that  she  might  eke  out  the  accommodation  of  her 
chair  by  leaning  against  the  partition.  After  she  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  position,  her  eyes  wander- 
ing over  the  multiform  elements  of  the  unorganized 
drama  before  her,  fehe  became  aware  that  some  one  was 
speaking  on  the  other  side  of  the  thin  boarding  that 
separated  her  from  the  next  cabinet.  Words,  and  parts 
of  sentences,  were  here  and  there  distinguishable  :  but 
these  would  have  had  no  interest  for  Perdita,  had  she 
not  suddenly  made  the  discovery  that  the  voice  was  one 
which  she  knew.  Several  moments  passed,  however, 
before  she  was  able  to  connect  the  voice,  in  her  mind, 
with  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  was  a  woman's 
voice,  rather  low,  but  with  a  penetrative  quality  in  it : 
a  peculiar  voice,  both  in  timbre  and  intonation.  Whose 
was  it  ?  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Perdita  to  see 
the  speaker,  unless  she  had  gone  outside  for  the  purpose. 
Possibly  her  curiosity  might  ultimately  have  led  her  to 
do  this  :  but  she  was  saved  the  trouble  by  presently  re- 
collecting that  the  speaker  in  question  was  none  other 
than  Marion  Lancaster. 

At  first,  though  it  surprised  her,  the  discovery  did  not 
especially  startle  the  Marquise.  There  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  Philip's  taking  his  wife  to  see  Vauxhall, 
although  it  might  not  be  the  place  which  a  newly-married 
couple  of  their  rank  and  disposition  would  most  natu- 
rally visit.  At  this  point,  however,  it  occurred  to  Per- 
dita, with  the  thrill  of  a  genuine  sensation,  that  Philip 
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could  not  be  there.  He  was  out  of  towji,  having  taken 
the  coach  that  afternoon  to  St.  Albans'  to  meet  the  Earl 
of  Seabridge,  who  had  written  to  make  the  appointment 
on  a  matter  of  business.  This  Perdita  happened  to 
know,  because  Philip  had  stopped  at  her  house  in  the 
morning  to  present  her  with  an  illustrated  edition  of 
'^  Iduna,"  which  had  just  come  out ;  and  had  then  men- 
tioned that  he  was  6n  his  way  northward,  and  would 
not  return  before  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  It 
was  the  first  night  that  he  had  been  separated  from  his 
wife  since  their  marriage.  That  Marion  should  have 
chosen  that  very  night  to  go  to  Vauxhall  was,  therefore, 
fiurly  remarkable.  For  what  purpose  could  she  have 
come?  Was  Mrs.  Lockhart  with  her?  Could  Philip 
have  been  aware  of  her  intention  ? 

Though  the  solution  of  these  problems  was  none  of 
Perdita's  business,  she  nevertheless  listened  very  intently 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  that  might  elucidate 
them.  It  was  impossible  to  make  out  anything  consecu- 
tive, the  rather  since  what  Marion  said  was  in  detached 
sentences,  and  the  replies  of  her  companion,  who  was 
apparently  a  female  servant,  were  of  a  like  character. 
The  following  bits  of  dialogue,  however,  seemed  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  medley  : 

"  I  fear  he  has  not  come,"  said  Marion. 

*'  'Tis  early  yet,  ma'am,"  replied  the  other.  *'  Maybe 
he  .   ."    The  rest  was  inaudible. 

"Be  sure  you  tell  me  if  you  see  any  one  I  know," 
Marion  said  after  awhile :  "  it  must  never  be  known 

"No  one  'ud  know  you,  ma'am  ...  so  you  can  be 
easy  on  that  score." 

*' .  .  .  cannot  stay  here  much  longer.  If  he  does  not 
appear  soon  ...  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  husband,  and  .   .   ." 

Here  the  fragmentary  sentences  ceased  altogether  to 
be  distinguishable,  Marion  having  apparently  removed 
to  another  part  of  her  box.  But  Perdita  had  heard 
enough  to  convince  her  that  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon was  going  on.  Marion  had  come  secretly  to  Vaux- 
hall, taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence,  in 
order  to  meet  some  gentleman  who  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance.  So  much  was  evident,  and  it  was 
enough  to  place  Marion  in  a  light  which,  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  was  ambiguous.  Perdita  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  Though  not  prone  to  be  over-charitable  in  her 
judgments  on  her  own  sex,  the  Marquise  was  too  keen  a 
reader  of  character  ever  to  have  supposed  that  Marion 
was  capable  of  an  inmioral  intrigue.  Yet  here  was  cer- 
tainly an  intrigue,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  be  an  altogether  innocent  one.  Perdita,  in  fact, 
made  no  special  effort  in  this  direction ;  what  puzzled 
her  was  that  a  woman  of  Marion's  intelligence  should 
have  chosen  Vauxhall,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  to 
meet  a  lover  in.  True,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  safety 
in  a  crowd ;  and  there  might  be  particular  circumstances 
rendering  Vauxhall  a  desirable  trysting-place  in  this 
instance :  and,  in  short,  there  is  never  any  accounting 
for  af&irs  of  this  kind  on  logical  grounds  :  they  are  con- 
trolled by  too  many  unknown  and  imknowable  condi- 
tions. A  more  interesting  matter  of  speculation  regarded 
the  identity  of  the  man  whom  Marion  had  favored  with 
her  preference.  He  could  not  well  be  handsomer  than 
Philip,  Perdita  thought,  or  cleverer,  or,  in  a  general  way, 
more  attractive.  But,  of  course,  Marion  must  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  Who,  then,  was  to  her  mind  the  supe- 
rior person  ?  The  Marquise  rapidly  reviewed  the  names 
and  characters  of  the  various  gentlemen  with  whom 
Marion  was  likely  to  be  on  confidential  terms ;  but  one 
seemed  about  as  likely  as  another,  and  none  of  them,  to 


say  the  truth,  seemed  likely  at  alL  In  the  midst  of  her 
perplexity,  Marion  and  her  attendant  were  heard  to 
rise,  and  a  minute  later  they  came  out  of  their  box  and 
walked  away  slowly,  looking  about  them.  It  was  Ma- 
rion, beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  attendant  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman  in  whom  Perdita  fiemcied  she  recognized 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  private  maid,  who  had  been  formerly 
a  servant  of  Mrs.  Lockhart. 

For  a  moment,  Perdita  had  an  impulBe  to  issue  forth 
and  follow  them,  and  see  the  end  of  the  adventure.  But 
a  regard  for  her  own  dignit}',  as  well  as  a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  another  woman's  secret,  combined  to  restrain 
her.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  Marion  had  a  mys- 
tery of  this  kind  to  conceal ;  and  possibly  (such  is  the 
waywardness  of  the  moral  sense)  the  revelation  of  that 
fact  raised,  rather  than  lowered,  Marion  in  Perdita's 
esteem.  Tliat  a  woman  of  Marion's  apparently  pas- 
sionate candor  and  simplicity  should  all  the  time  be 
hiding  so  hazardous  a  secret,  evinced  a  force  and  depth 
of  character  such  as  Perdita  had  not  been  prepared  for. 
She  was  a  woman  to  be  reckoned  with :  and  the  Mar- 
quise admitted  to  herself  with  a  curious  smile  tliat, 
with  all  her  own  keenness  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  had  been  totally  mistaken  in  her  judgment  of  her. 

And  yet,  after  all,  might  not  the  mistake  be  in  sup- 
posing herself  to  have  been  mistaken  ?  Might  not  Ma- 
rion be  the  innocent  victim  of  appearances?  Could  her 
presence  there  be  merely  the  result  of  a  thoughtless 
frolic,  as  was  the  case  with  Perdita  herself?  But  against 
this  view  was  to  be  set  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the 
passages  of  conversation  she  had  overheard.  She  had 
not  overheard  much,  to  be  sure ;  but  much  or  little,  it 
had  been  conclusive  so  for  as  it  went ;  it  had  proved  that 
Marion  came  to  Vauxhall  to  meet  some  man.  What 
man  ?  Was  there  any  man  whom  she  could  meet  inno- 
cently ?  Perdita  could  think  of  none — stay  I  Might  it 
not  be  Merton  Fillmore  ? 

It  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable,  and  contrary  to 
reason :  but  it  might  nevertheless  be  Fillmore,  and  if  so, 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  must  be  business  and  not 
love :  for  Perdita  was  tolerably  convinced  that  she  knew 
where  Merton  Fillmore's  heart  was.  But  what  business, 
that  could  not  be  better  discussed  in  Fillmore's  office, 
or  in  Marion's  house,  could  there  be  between  them  ?  or 
what  likelihood  was  there  that  a  man  like  Fillmore 
would  go  to  Vauxliall  on  any  consideration  ?  There  was 
no  likelihood  of  it.  It  could  not  be  Fillmore,  and  yet  it 
must  be  Fillmore :  Perdita  wished  it  to  be  Fillmore : 
though  whether  she  wished  it  because  of  Fillmore,  or 
because  of  Marion,  or  Ijecause  of  herself,  she  could  not 
perhaps  have  told. 

This  episode,  be  the  significance  and  upshot  of  it  what 
they  might,  had  loomed  so  large  as  to  obscure  whatever 
other  grotesque  entertainment  Vauxhall  might  liave 
contained  for  the  Marquise  Dosnioines ;  and,  moreover, 
the  sight  of  Marion's  rashness  had  impelled  her  se- 
riously to  reflect  upon  her  own.  She  resolved  to  go 
home  without  delay;  and  having  tied  her  veil  more 
closely  about  her  face,  and  roused  Madame  Cabot,  who 
had  dropped  asleep  in  her  comer  of  the  box,  with  her 
snuff-box  open  on  her  lap,  she  took  that  lady's  bony 
arm,  and  they  went  forth  into  the  assemblage. 

Their  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  they  could  have 
wished.  The  rack-punch  and  other  drinkables  hatl  made 
the  crowd  more  noisy  and  boisterous,  while  the  numbers 
had  certainly  not  diminished.  Perdita  had  need  of  all 
her  wits  and  courage  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble,  while 
Madame  Cabot  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  gave  fre- 
quent vent  to  dismal  little  shrieks  and  moans,  which 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  the  attention  which  Perdita 
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was  80  anxious  to  avoid.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  turmoil,  some  loud  cries  were  heard,  and  there 
was  a  rush  in  the  direction  whence  they  proceeded.  "  A 
fight  I  a  figh'  i"  cried  one  gentleman,  pressing  forward 
(fnthusiastically.  "  A  fight  V — 'tis  a  murder  I"  returned 
another.  '^'Tis  naught  but  a  fellow  in  a  fit,"  said  a 
third,  and  who  had  mounted  on  a  lamp-post.  ^^He's 
drunk  I  put  him  out,  stific  me  I''  exclaimed  another,  with 
the  righteous  indignation  of  inebriety.  "Come  along, 
Jack — 'tis  no  business  of  ours,"  remarked  a  gorgeously- 
attired  female,  seizing  her  companion  by  the  arm. 
Meanwhile  Perdita  and  the  Madame  Cabot  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  rush  of  the  crowd  in  one  direction  to 
push  their  way  in  the  other,  which  was  comparatively 
deserted.  By  a  roundabout  way  they  were  approaching 
the  entrance,  and  had  just  passed  a  guardian  of  the 
peace,  who  was  thoughtfully  proceeding  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  when 


Perdita  suddenly  stopped  short,  much  to  Madame  Ca- 
bot's distress,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  a  group  that  wan 
also  hastening  toward  the  gate  from  another  part  of  the 
grounds. 

It  consisted  of  a  man  and  two  women.  The  former 
was  fashionably  dressed,  had  rather  a  dandified  air,  and 
a  handsome,  bright,  good-humored  countenance.  The 
lady  on  his  arm  was  tall,  and  of  a  fine  figure ;  her  &ce, 
which  was  uncovered,  had  a  flush  of  excitement  upon 
it,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  Close  behind  the  couple  fol- 
lowed a  woman  who  was  evidently  a  domestic.  Perdita 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Marion,  and  that  ele- 
gant poet  and  £Btscinating  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.  As  they  passed  her,  she  gave  another  of  her  odd 
little  smiles. 

"  So  much  for  my  charity  1"  she  murmured  to  hersell 
^'Poor  Philip! — allons,  madame!"  And  she  hurried 
Madame  Cabot  to  the  carriage. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 
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There  are  fashions  in  literature  as  well  as  in  dress. 
At  present  sadness  is  the  foshion  in  poetry.  A  clever 
novelist,  who  is  something  of  a  cynic,  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  seemed  to  see  the  bards  of  the  period 
sitting  all  in  a  row  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream,  each 
one  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  melancholy  eyes.  And 
I  think  this  serio-comic  presentation  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth. 

Old  Homer  sang  his  song  joyfully  in  the  morning  of 
his  art.  His  stately  pages  were  full  of  sunlight,  shining 
on  men  in  armor  and  on  beautiful  women.  They  re- 
sounded with  clamor  of  battle  and  chants  of  triumph. 
When  the  strong  soldiers  fell  their  dirges  were  brief. 
Their  ghosts  did  not  walk — 

"  They  fell  and  kept  an  iron  sleep." 

Stir  and  action  and  the  proud  rejoicing  of  life  filled  the 
Homeric  cantos.     Chaucer  was  another  singer  of  the 
morning,  like  Homer ;  and  for  him,  too,  a  clear  light 
shone  upon  a  healthy  and  an  obvious  world — 
"  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily  *' — 

and  his  men  and  women  walked  in  sunlight.  The 
Elizabethan  men  were  tragic,  indeed,  but  never  morbid 
and  seldom  melancholy.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
moderns  to  dip  their  pens  in  tears. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  fashion  of  sorrowfulness  and 
introspection  is  one  that  very  few  English  poets  of  the 
time  escape.  You  could*  hardly  accuse  Browning  of  it, 
or  Tennyson ;  and  though  you  find  it  in  Swinburne, 
whose  best  hope  is  that  we, 

"  Healed  of  our  wound  of  living,  shall  sleep  sound ;" 
and  William  Morris,  who  calls  himself 

"  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,^' 
you  find  in  these  two  so  much  besides  their  misery  that 
you  forget  to  pity  them.     But  among  the  younger  men 
who  is  there  who  has  not  vowed  himself  to  the  service 
of  Despair  ? 

The  most  tortured  heart  of  them  all — that  dweller  in 
his  own  "City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  James  Thomson- 
ended,  not  long  ago,  the  saddest  of  Uves  by  the  saddest 
of  deaths.  Darkness  took  hold  on  him,  like  tlie  awful 
darkness  that  overspread  the  world  in  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter's  dream,  when  he  dreamed  that  God  was  dead  ;  and 


out  of  this  darkness  he  went  thankftilly  to  rest  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  grave's  low  roof.  Marston,  John 
Payne,  Clarke  and  a  score  more  are  all  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  their  hopeless  discontent  with  life.  And 
where  shall  you  find  a  sadder  or  a  more  hopeless  man 
than  their  elder  brother,  Matthew  Arnold  ?  It  is  true 
that  his  despair  is  dignified  and  impersonal.  He  does 
not  bewail  his  own  narrow  woes ;  but  for  the  race  at 
large  he  hears  nothing  better  than  the  "  melancholy, 
long  withdrawing  roar  "  of  '*  the  sea  of  Faith" 

'*  Retreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night  wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world.'' 

And,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  very  retreat  of  "  the  sea  of 
Faith  "  that  1  find  the  secret  of  the  sadness  of  our  pre- 
sent poetry.  Faith  has  gone  out,  and  skepticism  has 
come  in.  The  fashion  of  unbelief  is  as  prevalent  as  the 
fashion  of  melancholy.  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  happy 
about,"  as  I  once  heard  a  depressed  child  make  answer 
to  her  mother,  who  was  wishing  her  little  one  would  be 
as  happy  as  other  children  were.  "  There  is  nothing  to 
be  happy  about "  is  what  the  poets  of  the  time  tell  us  in 
almost  so  many  words.  The  best  consolation  they  prof- 
fer us  is  the  hope  of  an  endless  sleep — a  calm  through 
which  no  memories  of  the  past  can  ever  sting  ;  on  whose 
quiet  no  morning  of  resurrection  shall  ever  break.  The 
joys  of  life,  they  say,  are  as  tragic  as  its  griefe,  because 
of  their  very  brevity.  We  live,  we  love,  we  die,  and  if 
we  forget  our  doom  and  are  happy,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us,  because  then.  Death,  the  inevitable  comes  to  us  as 
our  enemy,  and  not  as  the  one  last  friend,  into  whose 
outstretched  arms  we  fkll  with  almost  the  eagerness  of 
love. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  talking  with  a  young  poet  on 
whom  an  unimaginative  person  would  have  said  that 
fate  had  surely  smiled.  His  second  volume  of  poems 
has  just  appeared  under  favoring  auspices.  He  is  well- 
born, well-bred,  fairly  prosperous,  and  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  girl  whom  he  loves  devotedly,  and  yet  he 
seemed  the  very  wretchedest  of  men.  In  the  midst  of 
his  joys  and  his  hopes,  death,  having  an  idle  moment 
on  hand,  had  stepped  to  his  side  and  whispered : 
"  Sometime  you  must  come  with  i 
Sometime,  and  it  may  be  soon." 
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And  this  whisper  was  the  heart  of  my  friend  ^s  de- 
spair. He  had  no  cowardly  fear  of  what  death  could 
do — if  only  he  had  not  loved.  But  to  die  and  leave  this 
other,  dearer  self  bereft — to  die,  and  know  while  dying, 
that  the  last  kiss  had  been  given,  the  last  word  spoken 
forever ;  that  to-morrow  he  should  be  but  dust  inumed  in 
dust,  dust  into  which  no  breath  of  life  would  ever  again 
be  breathed — that  was  the  pang. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  so  hopeless  as 
the  soul  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  this  world.  There 
is  no  sunshine  so  golden  that  it  is  worth  while  to  rejoice 
in  it,^  since  so  soon  the  sun  shall  set 'and  the  eternal 
night  close  it.  I  believe  that  I  am  right,  and  that  with 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  unbelief  has  come  in  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  sadness.  If  only  we  had  but  as  much 


faith  as  the  old  pagans  who  peopled  Olympus  with  god- 
Lke  shapes,  and  believed  that  poets  and  heroes  and 
men  of  just  life  would  live  again  in  some  £Eur,  happy 
world,  then  might  we  take  life's  joys  as  one  wears  gladly 
a  short-lived,  fragrant  rose  ;  not  scorning  it  because  its 
life  is  brief,  not  mourning  too  deeply  when  it  fedes, 
since  other  roses  shall  come  with  other  Junes.  Then 
might  we  bear  life's  sorrows  bravely,  since  they,  too,  go 
by — and  beyond  these  transient  joys  and  woes  lies  all 
eternity.  But  if  we  believe  that  a  few  brief  years  shut 
in  the  whole  chances  of  a  longing,  suffering  loving  hu- 
man soul,  what  wonder  that  joy  seems  to  us  more 
tragic  than  giief,  and  that  poetry,  which  is  above  all 
the  language  of  the  heart,  should  breathe  the  heart's 
despair  ? 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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All  houses  are  not  homes,  though  a  home  necessarily 
presupposes  a  house  or  something  doing  duty  for  a  house. 
The  old  song  is  a  very  hackneyed  one,  yet  has  at  its  heart  a 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  give  it  enduring  vitality,  and 
wherever  heard,  whether  still  in  relation  to  the  spot  to 
which  one's  own  life  is  most  closely  bound,  or  for  away 
beyond  any  tie  of  association,  **Home,  Sweet  Home"  has 
always  power  to  move  the  most  sluggish  soul.  If  real 
home  has  been  unknown,  then  all  the  more  strongly  does 
the  need  asseit  itself,  and  for  every  woman  and  for  most 
men  comes  as  they  listen  a  longing  to  own  or  to  make  a 
home. 

Setting  aside,  once  for  all,  sentimental  theorizing,  though 
never  the  sentiment,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
its  maudlhi  and  gushing  sister,  apt  as  people  are  to  con- 
found the  two,  it  must  be  made  plain  that  for  each  one  of  us 
in  any  life  that  seeks  to  do  worthy  work,  a  home  is  the  chief 
essential.  Not  necessarily  a  Jumse.  Circumstances  may 
limit  us  to  simply  a  room  or  two,  but  no  matter  how  nar- 
row the  quarters,  a  woman  can  fill  them  with  the  spirit  of 
home — a  place  where  thought  is  free  and  work  untram- 
meled  and  love  the  key-note  of  the  life  lived  within  it. 

If  there  were  no  other  distinction,  setting  women  apart 
and  above  men,  this  one  most  noble  and  precious  gift  of 
home-making  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  more  spirit- 
ual quality  of  the  one  sex  above  the  other.  Only  the  finest 
and  rarest  meit  can  infuse  their  personal  qualities  into  the 
very  walls  of  such  spot  as  they  make  home,  and  even  then 
they  admit  that  a  woman  must  fill  out  and  complete  the 
whole  work.  The  truest  home  is  made  where  both  join 
hands  and  in  the  common  pursuit  of  a  noble  end  give  to 
even  meanest  surroundings  a  dignity  and  power  and  sweet- 
ness that  has  no  counterpai*t  on  earth,  but  gives  one  some 
faint  sense  of  the  many  mansions  we  shall  some  day  see. 

But  this  is  something  quite  apart  from  the  home  on 
which  masculine  writers  have  spent  millions  of  weak  and 
nauseating  words  ;  the  home  where  the  woman  greets  her 
lord  always  with  that  inevitable  smile — the  perennial  grin 
of  a  deprecating  slave,  and  is  in  an  also  perennial  huri'y  to 
provide  hot  slippers  and  a  general  poultice  of  little  atten- 
tions and  self-obliterations.  Such  duties,  welcomed  with 
delight  where  love  rules,  are  as  well,  perhaps  better,  per- 
formed by  any  servant,  where  it  does  not,  Jret  are  often 
preached  as  the  chief  part  of  that  whole  duty  of  women  ex- 
pounded with  glibness  by  most  men,  and  with  double  glib- 


ness  by  the  most  selfish  or  least  likely  candidate  for 
warming  anybody's  slippers  with  his  own  hands. 

**  He  for  God  only ;  she  for  Gk)d  in  him,"  is  the  word  of 
a  master  poet,  and  with  Miss  Cobbe  I  am  heartily  glad 
that  a  master  poet  put  into  terse  and  quickly-refutable 
form  the  statement  which  has  been  the  text  at  many  a 
school  commencement,  and  wherever  most  men  have  ad- 
dressed women  or  girls  just  entering  womanhood  upon 
that  inexhaustible  subject  of  their  duties — ^not  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  world,  but  to  man,  taken  as  representative 
and  sum  of  all  that  a  woman  can  ever  know  or  desire. 

It  is  no  imrt  of  my  purpose  to  underrate  the  life  of  men 
and  women  together.  When  a  union  of  the  two  is  a  union 
— a  blending  of  many  forces  in  one,  and  a  joint  progress 
toward  the  same  end — ^the  noblest  and  most  perfect  life 
this  world  can  hold  is  then  and  there  made  possible.  But 
we  do  not  need  statistics  to  prove  to  us  that  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  many  women  do  and  must  remain  unmar- 
ried. Even  though  in  actual  fact  the  numbers  in  both 
sexes  are  nearly  equal,  there  are  many  localities — England 
for  one,  New  England  for  another — for  both  of  which  the 
same  statement  may  be  made.  Emigration,  war  and  many 
other  causes  have  emptied  the  country  of  its  able-bodied 
men,  and  left  women  to  live  their  own  lives  as  they  can. 
The  possibility  of  marriage  is  for  all  women — ^the  proba- 
bility limited — but,  married  or  unmaiiied,  the  same  traits 
that  would  make  the  double  life  harmonious,  will  be  equally 
powerftil  in  the  single.  There  is^work  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other for  every  human  being  not  set  apart  by  disease  or 
mental  incapacity,  and  no  life  need  be  lonely  or  cheerless 
unless,  indeed,  the  power  to  make  a  home  has  been  left 
out. 

For  there  are  a  few  women — ^and  it  is  a  pitiful  fate — who 
seem  as  helpless  in  this  respect  as  men,  and  whose.  liveK 
are  spent  in  a  disorder  and  barrenness  which  need  not 
exist  had  there  been  any  training  in  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  home-making,  and  are  as  distinct  factors  in 
the  problem  of  life  as  the  laws  that  govern  a  mathematical 
foimula.  No  matter  how  shielded  the  life,  how  comfort- 
able or  luxurious,  the  personal  virtues  of  love  and  truth 
and  justice  and  unsellshness,  which  is  at  its  highest  a 
union  of  all,  must  be  ^he  foundation,  or  we  have  not  lived 
at  all.  To  any  true  )  ome  these  virtues  must  be  brought, 
else  neither  in  daily  routine  nor  in  the  conflict  of  duties 
owing  to  one  and  another  in  the  family,  or  in  social  life, 
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on  small  or  large  scale,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  there  be 
the  faithful  performance  of  each  in  turn.  To  all  home- 
making  this  is  the  key-note,  and  for  all  harmony  one's  own 
life  must  fizat  he  in  tune,  responding  then,  as  all  lives  can, 
surely  as  vibration  answers  to  vibration,  in  swelling  chorus 
or  in  mighty  orchestra. 

Hblsn  Campbell. 


Decorative  Hints. 

A  WORD  in  regard  to  some  simple  home  decorations  may 
not  come  amiss  to  the  thousands  of  happy  young  lovei*8, 
who  every  day  are  just  taking  their  first  sweet  steps  *^in 
that  new  world  which  is  the  old,''  and  as  it  is  not  long 
since  I  myself  was  thei-e,  my  slight  experience  may  be  of 
use  to  others  who  are  possessed  of  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
fill  and  artistic,  but  who,  alas  !  must  proceed  on  a  limited 
capital. 

Wlien  we  were  married,  the  rage  for  Japanese  decora- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  almost  reached  its  height,  and, 
though  not  at  all  influenced  by  its  mere  popularity,  but 
simply  because  we  considered  it  to  be  founded  on  true 
principles  of  art,  we  employed  it  to  some  extent  in  fur- 
nishing our  bed-room, — a  moderately  large  room,  well- 
lighted  from  a  wide  bay-window.  The  paper-hangings 
were  first  to  be  thought  of,  and  having  selected  a  very 
pretty  pattern  in  those  most  agreeable  and  restful  colors, 
olive  and  dull  gold,  an  Egyptian  frieze  was  added,  and 
also  gilt  mouldings  and  strips  of  maroon  velvet  paper, 
to  give  a  cheerful  warmth  and  brightness  in  anticipation 
of  sunless  winter  days.  Over  the  chimney-piece,  we  used 
paper  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  described, 
but  of  a  lighter  tint  and  smaller  figure, — a  pretty  fashion, 
borrowed  from  the  English,  I  believe.  On  either  side  of 
the  wood  mantel  a  narrow  strip  of  the  figured  paper  ran 
down  to  the  floor,  producing  an  effect  which  we  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  think  agreeable.  Finally,  however,  we 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  utilizing  the  popular 
Japanese  crSpe  pictures,  and  havmg  selected  eight  of  the 
finest  to  be  found,  succeeded,  by  using  great  care,  in  past- 
ing them  smoothly  over  the  paper,  placing  narrow  red 
strips  between,  and  the  effect  was  really  charming,  for  the 
Japanese  are  true  artists,  and  well-chosen  groups  of  their 
delicate  flowers,  so  similar  to  our  own,  their  life-like 
birds,  and  their  gorgeously  arrayed  fellow-beings,  ca.nnot 
fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

Directly  under  the  mantel-shelf,  a  *' fish-net  decoration" 
was  successfully  imitated  by  draping  a  twine  hammock  in 
careless  folds,  and  thrusting  in  a  few  cat-tails  where  it 
was  caught  up  at  the  middle,  producing  so  pretty  an  effect 
as  to  deceive  every  one  in  regard  to  the  real  identity  of  the 


UMftd  hammock,  and  to  cause  many  admiring  exclama- 
tions. But  the  decoration  on  which  we  porhj^  most 
prided  ourselves  was  what  we  were  pleased  to  call  "  our 
chandelier."  It  consisted  of  a  gorgeous  Chinese  lantern, 
perfectly  round,  and  about  one  and  one-half  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  was  attached  by  means  of  a  short  brass  chain, 
to  the  top  of  a  large,  handsomely  colored,  Japanese  para- 
sol, and  the  whole  was  then  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  the  parasol  handle  having  been  cut  off  short.  The 
faint,  rose-colored  glow  that  spreads  over  the  room  when 
the  lantern  adds  its  light  to  the  others,  is  wonderfully 
pleasant. 

With  th^  advent  of  warm  weather,  we  hastened  to  take 
up  the  carpet,  and  stain  the  floor  a  rich,  deep  brown,  and 
tis  the  preparation  used  was  one  that  dries  perfectly  in  two 
'  or  three  days,  we  were  soon  ready  to  resume  our  abode, 
substituting  for  the  obnoxious  carpet,  lovely  fur  and 
Turkish  rugs.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  buy  only  the  real, 
for,  though  so  expensive,  the  best  is  indeed  the  cheapest 
in  their  case.  We  also  bring  in,  for  the  purpose  of  ''sea- 
soning "  in  the  strong  light,  our  beautiful  dining-table  that 
is  to  be, — every  inch  of  it  solid  San  Domingo  mahogany, 
and  made  after  the  Louis  XIV  design  in  Clarence  Cook's 
delightful  volume,  ''The  House  Beautiful."  On  this 
table  no  staining,  and  no  disfiguring  varnish  were  allowed. 
It  was  simply  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  and  though 
all  the  care  it  receives  is  an  occasional  rubbing  down  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  yet  it  has,  in  a  yeai*'s  time,  improved 
almost  incredibly.  The  color  has  grown  deeper,  richer, 
warmer,  with  exquisite  red  and  golden  lights,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  mature  age  of  a  hundred  years^ 
there  will  doubtless  be  few  mahogany  tables  that  can  com- 
pare with  this  in  beauty. 

If  the  reader  has  the  pottery  mania,  let  him  collect  in 
peace.  What  can  add  more  to  the  attractions  of  any  room 
than  well-chosen  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  pottery 
and  porcelain  of  different  countries,  not  forgetting  our 
own,  with  their  dainty,  grotesque,  or  fanciful  designs? 
Place  them  in  cabinets  about  the  room,  or  wherever  they 
will  be  safe,  for  if  broken  they  can  not  usually  be  re- 
placed. 

One  does  not  tire  of  rooms  furnished  in  this  way.  They 
are  always  pleasant  and  home-like,  and  one  of  their  best 
features  is  undoubtedly  the  abolition  of  the  carpet, — ^that 
abode  of  dust,  moths,  and  other  kindred  housekeeper's 
trials,  without  which  we  live  in  peace  and  cleanliness 
through  all  the  changeful  summer  days,  gaining  health 
and  strength  to  endure  the  long  winter  that  is  the  unpleas- 
ant sequence  of  this  sweet  time  of  warmth  and  light  and 
bloom.  M.  V.  Pattow. 


CAPRICE. 


My  portals  wide  I  set, 
And  garnished  my  abode  with  tender  care ; 
I  spread  a  dainty  feast,  and  filled  the  air 
With  perfume  of  the  rose  and  violet. 

I  bade  Joy  weave  a  net, 
And  mirth  and  music  spread  a  subtle  snare, 
To  lure  dear  Love  into  my  dwelling  fair. 
In  vain  I  With  mocking  lips  and  scornful  eye 

He  passed  me  by. 


Now  all  my  lights  are  dim  ; 
Cheerless  and  cold  my  hearth,  f^om  whence  pale  care 
Has  banished  all  the  joys  once  gathered  there. 
Yet  Love,  who  came  not  when  I  beckoned  him. 

Still  following  folly's  whim. 
Shivers  unwelcomed  at  my  hearthstone  bare. 
And  fills  with  piteous  pleas  the  wintry  air. 
In  vain  I  spurn  him  with  a  frowning  "  No  !" 

He  will  not  go  ! 

Susan  Mark  Spaldino. 


The  Editor  is  compelled  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
readers  of  the  Continent  for  the  absence  of  the  usual 
installment  of  ''Hot  Plowshares''  in  this  number.  This' 
story  has  from  the  first  been  written  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  peculiar  circumstances.  It  had  just  been  com- 
menced when  it  became  necessary  for  the  writer  to  assume 
the  entii*e  control  and  management  of  the  Continent, 
both  editorially  and  as  publisher.  A  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  business  department  was  a  matter  of  immediate 
necessity  and  the  utmost  difficulty.  To  change  the  form, 
extend  the  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  close 
editonal  supervision,  and  wiite  the  serial  which  had  been 
promised  to  our  readers,  was  the  task  which  the  editor  set 
himself  to  do.  To  add  to  this  difficulty,  the  summer  heat, 
acting  upon  a  nervous  system,  made  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  its  influences  by  an  accident  of  war,  compelled  him  to 
fly  from  the  city  after  a  few  weeks  of  this  treble  duty,  and 
to  do  his  work  at  a  distance.  By  means  of  mail  and  tele- 
graph, and  through  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  most 
devoted  corps  of  assistants  in  every  department,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  maintain  the  closest  oversight  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  direct  the  editorial  work,  and  actually  to  perform 
a  great  share  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  his 
weekly  installment  of  **IIot  Plowshares."  Much  of  this 
time  he  has  been  unable  to  endure  the  sunlight,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  the  day,  stir- 
ring abroad,  like  the  owl,  only  at  night.  After  many 
weeks  of  this,  he  finds  himself  compelled,  for  a  single 
number,  to  ask  his  readers  to  allow  him  a  week's  interval 
— an  indulgence  he  lias  never  before  asked  in  any  assumed 
task,  and  which  he  hopes  not  to  be  compelled  to  ask  again. 


By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  well  for  some  one  who 
knows  how,  to  define  for  us  the  words  "  Boss"  and  **  Boss- 
ism  "  ?  Senator  Mitchell's  article  in  the  last  North  Ameri- 
can Review  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  what  it  does  not  say. 
Some  of  his  platitudes  ai-e  vei*y  pithily  expressed,  but  the 
many  pages  of  studied  antithesis  which  he  gives  only  serve 
to  convince  us  that  he  has  not  clearly  defined  the  evil, 
studied  its  origin,  or  arrived  at  any  sort  of  conclusion  as  to 
its  remedy.  He  no  doubt  thinks  that  something  is  amiss  in 
party  organization,  in  which  he  is  quite  right.  He  is  also 
right  in  believing  that  the  people  of  the  republic  will  ulti- 
mately find  out  the  evil  and  apply  a  remedy.  But  unless  he 
goes  farther  and  thinks  closer  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
aided  to  any  mateiial  extent  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Close  and  accurate  definition  is  the  very  first  step 
in  political  reform,  and  the  defects  in  party  organization 
are  of  prime  importance. 


son,  and  a  question  has  arisen,  whether,  if  John  Bull 
wakes  up  in  the  night  and  finds  a  burglar  in  his  room,  he 
is  justified  in  shooting  before  giving  amicable  notice  to 
quit.  Opinions  are  somewhat  at  variance,  but  the  law 
seems  to  be  that  homicide  is  only  justifiable  when  it  is  clear 
that  burglai*y  is  being  attempted  ''in  the  night  time." 
There  is  a  general  impression,  however,  that  in  these  days, 
when  the  cheap  revolver  sheds  its  blessings  on  burglar  as 
well  as  on  householder,  the  average  Englishman  will  not 
wait  to  cross-question  a  suspected  robber  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. He  will  rather — as  his  American  cousin  would  Cer- 
tainly do  under  like  circumstances — shoot  firat  and  ask 
questions  afterward.  The  chance  of  shooting  a  fireman  or 
a  policeman  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of  his  duty  is  veiy 
remote.  Obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shoot 
the  housebreaker  before  he  can  shoot  you,  and  perhaps  it 
is  well  to  add  that  you  must  be  very  quick  about  it,  for  a 
competent  burglar  is  likely  to  be  "handier"  with  his 
weapons  than  are  the  majority  of  respectable  citizens. 


All  the  English  papers  have  turned  with  avidity  from 
the  seat  of  war  in  Egypt  to  a  threatened  burglarious  in- 
vasion of  their  own  firesides.  The  housebreaking  period 
in  England  begins,  it  appears,  with  the  autumnal  months, 
or  more  appropriately,   perhaps,  with  the  shooting  sea- 


In  all  the  discussions  which  the  Irish  question  has  evoked 
we  know  of  hardly  anything  so  interesting  to  the  Ameri- 
can i*eader  as  the  article  in  this  number  of  Our  Conti- 
nent, by  Mr.  W.  D.  O'Brien,  tracing,  as  it  does,  the  vari- 
ous steps  of  the  English  occupation  affecting  the  tenure 
of  lands,  primarily,  and  secondarily  the  relation  of  the 
Irish  people  to  Ireland.  So  far  as  the  history  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland  is  concerned  we,  in  common  with  a  ma- 
jority of  our  readera  no  doubt,  gladly  admit  ourself  under 
obligations  to  the  writer.  But  we  cannot  permit  to  pass 
unnoted  his  brief  allusion  to  the  means  taken  to  remedy 
the  state  of  affah*8  he  describes.  Murder  as  a  fine  art  is 
more  easily  justified  than  assassination  as  a  political 
means.  No  doubt  there  have  been  instances  in  history 
when  the  true  patriot  became  an  assassin  and  the  assassin 
was  worshipped  as  a  savior.  When  government  was 
purely  personal  and  the  king  was  autocratic  perhaps  there 
was  no  other  way  by  which  wrong  could  be  righted.  But 
when  a  government  is  representative :  when  the  people 
rule  and  a  king  is  king  only  in  name,  as  is  the  case  in 
England  at  this  time ;  there  can  be  no  excuse  offered  for 
such  atrocities  as  have  occurred  in  Ireland.  Murder  is  the 
weapon  of  a  weak,  mean  mind.  The  man  who  dare  not 
meet  his  enemy  in  confiict  strikes  him  under  the  fifth  rib. 
Yet  murder,  when  it  is  simply  the  revenge  of  the  weak 
upon  the  strong,  is  sometimes  almost  glorified  by  the 
coui'age  and  self-devotion  of  the  martyr.  When,  how- 
ever, its  purpose  is  simply  terrorism,  when  its  victim  ia  an 
unsuspecting  neighbor  or  an  agent  who  simply  does  the 
will  of  another,  it  is  not  merely  the  result  of  sudden  pa.s- 
sion,  but  it  is  of  that  cold-blooded  deliberateness  that 
marks  the  most  tenible  demoralization. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  idea  is  evidently  that  the  killing  of  two 
or  three  hundred  landlords  in  Ireland  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  great  wrong  underlying  the  present  system 
of  land-holding.  In  this  he  is  no  doubt  correct.  The 
wrongs  that  Ireland— considered  abstractly — has  suffered 
are  no  doubt  infinitely  greater  than  she  is  ever  likely  to 
inflict  on  her  adversary.  Nor  is  the  mere  fact  that  two  or 
three  hundred  men  have  been  killed  in  itself  a  matter  of 
very  great  moment  to  the  world.  In  a  country  having  the 
population  of  Ii-eland  perhaps  this  is  not  a  very  stai-tling 
proportion  of  fatal  crimes.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  number  killed  as  the  manner  of  tlieir  taking 
off  that  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  It  was  not  the  natural 
harvest  of  individual  crime.  The  motives  of  the  perpe- 
trators were  not  the  ordinary  ones  of  greed  and  revenge. 
The  deeds  were  not  done  in  open  day  and  under  the  impulse 
of  sudden  passion.  The  men  who  fired  the  fatal  shots  were 
not  alone  in  doing  the  murder.  They  were  only  the  instru- 
ments of  a  common  puri)ose.  Others  stood  behind  them, 
perhaps  beside  them  in  disguise.  It  is  this  common  pur- 
pose, the  evidence  of  wide-spread  conspiracy,  to  kill  for 
the  purpose  of  terrifying ;  to  accomplish  certain  designs 
by  the  exercise  of  a  hidden  and  mysterious  power — it  is 
this  use  of  murder  as  a  political  instrumentality  in  a  rep- 
resentative government  that  makes  these  two  or  three 
hundred  murders  peculiarly  significant  and  terrible. 

Several  of  our  leading  journals  have  lately  noted  the  re- 
semblance between  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Land 
Leaguers  and  those  of  the  Kuklux  in  our  Southern  States 
a  few  years  since.  The  resemblance  is  something  more 
than  one  of  form.  It  is  of  the  essence.  Both  ai*e  phases 
of  the  use  of  terror  to  overawe  and  neutralize  opposition 
to  a  political  party  or  idea.  In  the  South  it  was  an  or- 
ganization of  the  upper  classes  to  overawe  the  lower 
and  weaker  minority,  and  through  their  inaction  to 
secure  power  both  in  the  states  and  in  the  nation.  In  Ire- 
land it  is  a  combination  of  *the  lower  and  weaker  majority 
to  overawe  the  stronger  minority,  and  through  their  fear 
and  su£ferings  to  compel  the  govei-nment  to  accede  to  their 
demands.  Both  acted  through  secret  organizations,  and 
both  advanced  from  one  degree  of  unlawful  terror  to 
another  by  gradual  and,  no  doubt,  unintended  steps.  Per- 
haps tlie  firat  Kuklux  were  only  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  colored  man,  and  thereby  secure 
his  political  inactivity.  From  terror  to  torture  the  step  was 
easy.  If  it  was  right  to  \errify  a  freeman  into  submission, 
what  harm  could  there  be  in  giving  some  peculiarly  obdu- 
rate cases  *'a  polite  little  brushing'*?  Slavery  had  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  man's  mind  the  doctrine  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  a  negro  in  proper  subordination  to  the  law 
and  the  white  i*ace  was  by  the  lash.  So  it  was  not  long 
until  they  whipped  as  well  as  frightened.  Then,  the  door 
being  opened,  and  the  smell  of  blood  once  obtained,  pas- 
sion, revenge  and  the  natural  tendency  of  an  angry  people 
to  excess  did  the  rest.  The  victims  were  mostly  poor  and 
unknown.  It  took  a  great  many  of  them  to  fill  the  same 
place  in  the  world's  attention  that  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  Secretary  Burke  filled  when  they  lay  stark  and 
bleeding  on  the  public  square  in  the  heai*t  of  Dublin.  In 
our  American  case  tlie  territory  was  larger  and  the  vic- 
tims fewer,  so  that  more  were  required  to  terrorize  their 
fellows,  and  the  thousands  that  fell  in  that  epidemic  of 
murder,  and  the  thousands  more  who  bear  its  scai's  to- 
day, never  thrilled  the  world  with  anything  like  the  horror 
awakened  by  the  comparatively  few  crimes  which  Ireland 
has  witnessed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  unexampled 
success  of  the  Kuklux  in  accomplishing  their  purposes, 
and  carrying  out  their  designs  in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
a  great  nation,  their  immunity  from  punishment  and 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  their  unlaw- 
ful conspiracy,  were  potent  elements  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  like  policy  by  the  aggressives  in  Ireland. 
That  they  closely  model  their  organization  and  operations 
on  those  of  the  most  gigantic  and  most  successful  conspi- 
racy of  the  kind  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  is  cer. 


taiuly  not  a  thing  to  be  womdered  at.  The  analogy 
between  the  situations  naturally  suggested  the  employment 
of  similar  means. 

The  danger  that  underlies  both  these  movements,  and 
indeed  all  similar  ones,  is  the  tendency  to  excuse  all  un- 
lawful acts  performed,  not  firom  a  personal  motive,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  or  in  support  of  a  dogma. 

Very  few  minds  are  able  to  resist  the  seductive  influence 
of  devotion  to  an  idea,  right  or  wrong.  Very  few  people 
of  the  South  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  really  to  blame 
the  Kuklux  for  their  acts,  because  those  acts  had  for  their 
aim  the  overthrow  of  what  they  all  hated  worse  than 
aught  else  on  earth — ^the  supremacy  of  a  majority  com- 
posed largely  of  negroes.  So,  too,  the  Irishman,  conscious 
of  wrong  to  his  people,  excuses  the  wrong  committed  by 
them  on  the  score  that  it  is  intended  to  secure  a  good 
result.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  idea,  to  the  application  of 
which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  If  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  one  party  or  faction  is  to  be  allowed  to  justify 
unlawful  violence,  why  not  that  of  another  ?  It  may  safely 
be  admitted  that  the  Land  Leaguer  who  merely  "  boy- 
cotts" his  neighbor  has  no  definite  idea  of  doing  Uiat 
which  is  unlawful.  Neither  had  the  Kuklux  who  rode 
with  mask  and  gown,  at  first.  But  both  these  acts  were 
only  the  entering  wedge  of  evil.  The  only  safe  course 
for  a  people  or  a  nation  among  whom  representative 
government  prevails  and  the  strife  of  party  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  wax  warm,  is  to  set  its  foot  with  relentless  seve- 
rity on  the  very  beginning  of  evil.  The  appeal  to  reason 
is  open  to  all  in  a  popular  government.  Power  in  its  last 
analysis  abides  with  the  people.  The  remedy  for  evil  is 
not  the  initiation  of  another  evil.  War  may  t>e  excusable 
when  it  promises  relief  fi*om  oppression.  But  in  no  event, 
in  a  popular  government,  can  anything  be  justified  that 
proposes  to  substitute  the  fear  of  violence  for  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  individual  judgment. 

Every  right-minded  American  must  perforce  be  a  friend 
to  popular  freedom  in  Ireland.  The  ties  of  blood  \m\te 
us  perhaps  even  closer  with  the  Green  Isle  than  with  her 
sister  across  the  channel.  Not  only  is  our  sympathy  al- 
ways with  the  unfortunate,  but  as  Americans  we  have  in- 
herited a  ceitain  bias  against  England  in  any  contest  she 
may  have  with  her  dependencies.  All  this  inclines  us  to 
the  cause  of  Ireland  with  a  wai*mth  of  which  the  English 
(Government  no  doubt  has  had  good  reason  to  complain. 
Yet  no  American  who  values  the  cause  of  free  government 
at  home  or  abroad  can  afford  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
atrocities  which  have  attended  the  cai-eer  of  the  Land 
League^  They  may  have  been  unforseen,  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  them  must  rest  upon  that  organization  until  it 
shall  have  shown  itself  active  and  efficient,  not  only  in 
their  suppression,  but  in  their  punishment.  The  cause  of 
self-government,  freedom  and  prosperity  in  Ireland  has  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  short-sighted  leaders  who  have  en- 
couraged unlawful  conspiracy,  secret  violence  and  organ- 
ized murder  as  a  remedy  for  inherited  ills.  If  the  Irish 
people  ever  expect  to  secure  parliamentary  government, 
just  representation  and  the  repeal  of  oppressive  laws,  they 
must  first  show  themselves  capable  of  exercising  parlia- 
mentary power  with  wisdom  and  of  opposing  ui^just  laws 
by  legal  means.  The  acts  of  the  Commune  in  France,  the 
Kuklux  in  America  and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  must 
ever  be  regarded  by  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  progress  witli 
soiTow.  Such  excesses  are  almost  as  inimical  to  liberty 
as  tyi-anny  itself. 

No  happier  selection  of  biographer  has  thus  far  been 
made  in  the  valuable  series,  which  has  proved  quite  as 
much  history  as  biography,  than  that  of  Mr.  Frothingham 
in  the  present  case.  (1)  Himself  a  critic  of  rarest  power,  a 

(DOborok  Ripley.  By  Octavias  Brooks  Frothingham.  American 
Men  of  Letters  Seriet*.  Pp.  318.  |1.2«.  Houghton,  MlSIn  A  Co., 
Boston. 
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master  of  expression,  with  an  eyen  too  fietstidious  sense  of 
what  may  best  be  left  unsaid,  he  has  added  to  these  quali- 
fications the  knowledge  given  by  a  life-long  fHendship 
with  Dr.  Ripley,  an  inherited  fHendship,  whioh  began  with 
the  father  and  passed  on  to  the  son. 

With  the  relish  we  have  unfortunately  acquired  for 
luinute  personal  details,  the  opening  chapter  is  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  A  bare  outline  only  is  given  of  the 
eai'ly  days,  the  only  sense  of  personality  coming  tcom  a 
few  letters  written  by  young  G^rge  Ripley  in  the  re- 
strained yet  stilted  £ftshion  supposed  then  to  be  the  proper 
form  of  communication  between  parent  and  child.  The 
burden  of  a  New  England  inheritance  was  upon  him ;  its 
conscientiousness  and  repression,  its  introspection  and 
morbidity,  with  the  keen  craving  for  knowledge  and  the 
determined  pursuit  of  it,  which  is  the  story  of  so  many 
New  England  boys. 

There  is  small  trace  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  power 
wliich  was  to  make  him  the  *' father  of  American  criti- 
cism." Middle  age  had  come  before  his  real  life  work 
began.  Up  to  fifty  the  record  holds  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful ministry  in  Boston,  a  gradual  passing  from  the 
theories  of  the  old-school  Unitarians  to  those  involved  in 
the  transcendental  philosophy,  the  history  of  whioh  has 
been  ably  given  by  Mr.  Frothingham  ;  a  connection  with 
Brook  Farm,  of  whioh  he  was  really  the  chief  originator, 
and  for  which  he  labored  with  an  intense  faith  that  never 
fEiltered.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Carlyle  called  him  *'  A 
Socinian  minister,  who  kept  his  pulpit  in  order  to  reform 
the  world  by  cultivating  onions."  The  onions  were  finally 
given  up,  but  faith'  in  the  principles  that  underlay  t^eir 
cultivation  was  as  strong  in  the  end  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  this  was  known  to  very  few.  With  the  ending  of 
the  episode  came  a  silence  so  guarded  as  to  be  the  best  in- 
dication of  the  depth  of  feeling  it  covered,  and  thus  the 
second  period  of  his  life  closed. 

Years  of  study  had  fitted  him  for  the  work  no  one  had 
yet  attempted,  and  with  it  the  third  and  most  valuable 
period  opened.  {Genuine  literary  criticism  was  unknown, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  American  public  would  recog- 
nize it  if  they  saw  it  The  first  years  of  the  new  vocation 
are  almost  a  tragedy.  Burdened  with  debt,  the  only 
tangible  legacy  Brook  Farm  had  for  him,  inadequately 
paid,  and  with  youth  and  any  hope  or  illusion  of  youth 
Car  behind  him,  he  began  a  struggle  which  to-day  seems 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Mr.  Frothingham 's  work 
here  is  very  powerful.  With  a  restrained  yet  delicate  and 
telling  touch,  he  has  given  us  a  picture,  every  line  of 
which  holds  power  and  intense  life.  It  is  a  heroic  life  that 
is  before  us,  and  the  many  who  knew  Dr.  Ripley  only 
casually  will  find  here  the  secret  of  his  reticence,  of  his 
silence  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  learn  for  the 
first  time  the  enormous  amount  of  work  accomplished  by 
him.  He  was  content  to  waive  individual  recognition  and 
sink  himself  in  the  journal  which  he  made  to  represent 
the  highest  type  of  literary  criticism  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  With  "Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine"  be- 
gun in  1850,  he  was  identified  until  his  death,  and  also 
with  "  Appleton's  American  Encyclopedia,"  which  may 
l)e  said  to  be  the  monument  of  his  incessant  mental  energy. 

His  English  was  of  the  purest.  He  said  ^nce  in  print, 
and  lived  up  to  the  saying  : 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  every  educated  man  to  set  his  face  against 
the  innovatioDs  which  disfigure  the  language ;  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  committee  of  vigilance  where  no  verbal  tribunal 
forms  a  court  of  final  appeal,  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  common  law  which  shall  have  the  force  of  a  statute." 

The  summary  of  his  temperamental  qualifications  is  itself 
one  of  the  strongest  passages  in  a  book  which  abounds  in 
quotable  ones  : 

*'  George  Ripley  gave  all  his  time  and  all  his  ener^^r  to  literary 
criticism,  spending  on  it,  too,  the  f\ill  resources  of  a  richly  f\ir- 
nished  mind,  and  infusing  into  it  the  spirit  of  a  broad  and  noble 
training. 


*'  His  intellectual  temperament  aided  him  in  his  task.  The  ab- 
sence of  passion  was  a  great  advantage.  The  lack  of  ardent  par- 
tisan feeling  made  possible  the  calm,  clear.  Judicial  temper 
so  necessary  to  the  critic.  The  want  of  what  may  be  called  the 
*  artistic  constitution,'  which  delights  in  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  did  something  to  insure  the  equability  of  his 
poise.  His  mental  force  was  not  wasted  by  emotion  or  attenu- 
ated by  distraction.  He  was  no  dreamer,  no  visionary,  no  enthu- 
siast, no  creature  of  imagination  or  fancy.  He  was,  through  and 
through,  a  critic,  gentle,  but  firm,  intelligent,  exact,  holding  the 
interests  of  truth  paramount  to  all  others,  always  hoping  that  the 
interests  of  truth  might  be  served  by  the  effort  of  careful  writers. 

*'  His  extreme  conscientiousness,  amounting  to  fastidiousness, 
his  Jealousy  of  the  movement  of  his  own  mind,  his  absence  of 
personal  ambition,  his  appreciation  of  intellectual  difllculties  and 
individual  aberrations,  his  lack  of  enjoyment  in  the  creative  pro- 
cess, and  his  habit  of  austere  self- recollection  will  help  to  explain 
his  backwardness  in  authorship.  Not  often  are  author  and 
critic  united  in  the  same  person.  The  one  art  requires  different 
faculties  from  the  other;  at  all  events,  a  different  direction  of  the 
faculties.  The  author's  impulse  is  outward,  away  from  the  cen- 
tre, toward  a  waiting,  expectant  public,  desiring  to  be  instructed 
or  entertained.  The  critic's  bent  Is  inward,  back  to  the  centre, 
away  ftom  the  public,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
his  performance.  His  business  is  to  make  distinctions — to  ana- 
lyze, not  to  construct — and  in  doing  this  he  must  come  back  con- 
tinually to  standards  of  Judgment  which  exist  in  his  own  mind. 
That  George  Ripley  was  capable  of  sustaining  himself  in  a  long 
flight  was  proved  by  the  letters  to  Andrews  Norton,  which,  to- 
gether, make  a  respectable  volume,  and  which  might  easily  have 
been  extended  without  change  of  method." 

Later  years  were  brighter  ones.  Independence,  fUll  re- 
cognition and  new  ties  to  life  had  all  come.  To  the  end  he 
remained  busy.  '^  Even  when  mortally  ill  he  preferred  a 
sitting  posture,  and  this  conveyed  an  idea  that  he  was 
stronger  than  he  really  was.  He  died  in  his  writing-room 
in  his  chair— at  his  post  of  duty  to  the  very  end."  He 
**  put  his  whole  life  into  the  wbrk  of  interpreting  ideas  to 
men,  infhsing  into  letters  the  earnestness  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  character,"  and  his  work  means  a  fUture  for 
American  literature  beyond  anything  it  could  have  known 
without  him. 
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Cassel,  Pettkr  &  Galpin  have  just  published  Canon 
Farrar's  new  work,  "The  Early  Days  of  Christianity." 

A  SECOim  edition  of  the  paper  written  by  Mr.  Shoii;- 
house,  the  author  of  "John  Inglesant,"  on  "The  Plato- 
nism  of  Wordsworth  "  has  been  called  for. 

Miss  EmiiT  Faithful,  who  has  for  many  years  done 
quiet  but  steady  work  for  women  in  England,  is  coming 
to  America,  and  will  lecture  during  the  fall  and  winter  on 
•'Modem  Extravagance." 

Mrs.  Oliphant^s  fertility  is  inexhaustible,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  occasion  for  surprise  at  hearing  that  another 
novel  has  been  completed,  to  appear  as  a  serial  in  MacmU- 
lan^$  Magazine  under  the  rather  peculiar  title  of  "The 
Wizard's  Son." 

Dr.  George  MacDonald  has  written  a  new  fairy 
romance  called  "The  Princess  and  Curdle,"  abounding  in 
all  the  merits  and  also  all  the  defects  of  his  peculiar  style, 
though  the  charm  of  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  disarm  the 
critical  reader. 

Dr.  D.  Q.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  as  a 
student  of  comparative  mythology,  is  soon  to  publish, 
through  H.  C.  Watts  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  a  book  en- 
titled, "American  Heix)  Myths;  a  Study  in  the  Native 
Religions  of  the  Western  Continent." 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  a  conversation  held  one  day 
between  Longfellow  and  Bayard  Taylor,  in  which  the 
latter  said  to  the  elder  poet :  "  There  is  a  little  poem  of 
yours  which  is  hardly  known,  which  few  people  ever  men- 
tion ;  but  of  all  your  shorter  poems  it  is  my  favorite." 
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Mr.  Longfellow's  eyes  kindled.  **  Is  it  '  Chrysaor  *  ?**  he 
asked.  He  was  right ;  it  was  ** Chrysaor/'  and  his  quick 
question  seems  to  show  that  it  was  also  his  favorite. 

'* Harper's  Magazine"  is  to  have  during  the  coming 
year  a  series  of  sketches  dealing  with  the  lives  of  working 
children.  They  are  written  by  a  young  girl  whose  knowl- 
edge has  been  gained  by  actual  experience  in  a  feu^tory,  and 
are  both  humorous  and  pathetic. 

The  Quaker  Bi-centenary  is  calling  out  articles  on  Penn 
in  every  direction.  The  "  Magazine  of  American  History" 
devotes  much  of  its  October  number  to  this  topic,  and 
gives  an  engraving  of  a  specially  fine  portrait  of  Penn,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller. 

The  venerable  8.  C.  Hall,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
recently  gave  a  lecture  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  which  he 
was  on  his  feet  for  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half,  with 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  at  the  end.  Bentley  &  Sou,  of  Lon- 
don, will  soon  publish  his  *'  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life." 

The  Macmillans  have  several  notable  books  in  press — 
the-  "Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,"  by  his  son, 
Major  Maurice  and  a  volume  on  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
by  William  Sharp,  a  young  English  poet  of  much  taste  and 
ability,  who  eivjoyed  the  friendship  of  the -dead  poet. 

The  little  story,  **  In  the  Minor,"  written  by  Mrs.  Marie 
J.  Pitman  (Margery  Deane)  for  No.  27  of  Our  Continent, 
has  been  translated  into  both  German  and  Hungarian,  and 
the  author,  who  is  at  present  in  Budapest,  and  in  high 
favor  among  Hungarians,  has  lately  been  the  recipient  of 
a  banquet  in  her  honor  from  the  Hungarian  Society  of 
Authors  and  Artists. 

Edelweiss,  that  most  poetical  of  flowers,  has  long  had 
a  fictitious  value,  arising  firom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  inaccessible  spots  it  seemed  to  prefer.  The 
Swiss,  who  have  an  even  shrewder  eye  to  business  than 
the  canniest  Scot  or  the  most  enterprising  Yankee,  are 
now  cultivating  it  in  gardens,  and  it  is  sold  like  cabbage 
in  the  open  market.  As  a  result,  the  fashionable  tourist 
has  dropped  it,  and  now  demands  Edelraute,  which,  as 
yet,  is  found  only  on  almost  inaccessible  cliffs. 

The  latest  census  taken  in  London  gives  its  population 
as  4,764,312,  much  greater  than  the  population  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  before  the  Revolution.  The  city  contains 
double  the  number  of  people  in  Denmark,  three  times  as 
many  as  Greece,  and  more  than  Sweden  or  Norway  or 
Switzerland.  Let  every  New  Yorker  take  courage,  for 
one  of  the  principal  London  papers  moans,  *^  And  yet  this 
splendid  capital,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  city  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  practically  without  a  government." 

Washington  journalism  has  for  some  unknown  reason 
never  had  marked  place  either  within  or  outside  the 
Capital,  but  a  different  quality  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt.  Some  of  the  keenest  and  most  valuable  literary  and 
art  criticism  of  the  day  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  modest 
weekly,  known  as  The  Republic^  which  deserves  all  the  re- 
putation its  real  excellence  should  in  time  insure.  The 
critic  is  a  woman,  and  with  a  power  of  keen  analysis  and 
of  clear  statement  supposed  to  be  purely  a  masculine  pos- 
session. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  series  of  "Plymouth 
Pulpit,"  in  which  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  of  New 
York,  have  resumed  the  pamphlet  publication  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  sermons  week  by  week,  has  appeared.  It  is 
exceedingly  neat  in  form,  the  broad  margin  and  careful 
printing  making  thie  pamphlets  quite  ready  for  the  bind- 
ing which  buyers  will  wish  to  give  them.  The  series  opens 
with  a  sermon  on  "The  Golden  Net,"  and  there  are  no 
tokens  of  age  or  weakened  power  in  the  brilliant  and 
telling  treatment  of  the  text. 

Amona  eccentric  prayers  may  certainly  be  put  on  record 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goes,  a  venerable  hard-shell  Baptist, 


at  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention.  It  was  as  follows : 
"  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  save  us  fh>m  the  devil.  O 
Lord  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  save  us  fh>m  Star  Route  and 
other  thieves  upon  the  public  treasury.  O  Lord  God 
Almighty,  we  pray  Thee  to  save  us  from  Republicanism. 
For  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  It  is  stated  that,  following  the 
"  Amen,"  there  was  a  storm  of  applause,  and  that  many 
hats  wei'e  thrown  toward  the  ceiling. 

In  "The  Story  of  Siegfried,"  by  James  Baldwin,  illus- 
trated by  Howard  Pyle  (pp.  806,  |2),  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  Northern  Saga  into  a 
story  which  children  will  read,  without  any  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  original  form.  The  work  is  gracefully  done, 
and  the  book  a  much  more  desirable  part  of  a  boy's  library 
than  many  which  own  a  place  there,  though  it  lacks  Uie 
purpose  and  the  value  of  the  boys  "  Froissart "  and  "Ar- 
thur," two  of  the  most  stimulating  and  fascinating  books 
ever  made  over  for  young  people. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  owners  of  fine  lawns  in  Western  New  York  and 
elsewhere  have  been  much  perplexed  during  the  last  sum- 
mer by  the  unaccountable  dying  of  the  grassy  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  care  in  sprinkling.  Upon  turning  up  th^  sod 
the  roots  have  been  found  teaming  with  larve,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  "June  bug."  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  tear  up  the  sod  and  replace  it  with  fresh. 

♦% 

Spiders  and  their  habits  are  alrea4y  familiar  to  our 
readers  through  Dr.  McCook's  papers.  The  following 
adds  something  of  interest  to  the  record:  It  has  been 
frequently  observed  tliat  when  a  shock  of  any  kind  is 
impaired  to  the  leaves  or  twigs  to  which  the  web  of 
the  gai*den  spider  is  affixed,  the  animal  shakes  violently 
in  the  centre  of  the  web,  so  as  to  become  almost  or  totally 
invisible  to  the  eye ;  this  quivering  or  dancing  motion 
being  kept  up  for  many  seconds,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  stick  is  sud- 
denly presented  to  the  occupant  of  the  web.  The  reason 
for  these  movements,  which  appear  to  be  effected  by 
the  spider  in  alternation,  pulling  the  upper  portion  of  the 
web  downwards  by  means  of  his  strong  hindermost  pair 
of  legs,  and  then  suddenly  releasing  it  (the  natural  elas- 
ticity of  the  web  greatly  assisting  the  occupier  in  the  exe- 
cution of  these  movements),  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  spider  to  effect  concealment 
when  it  feels  that  danger  is  near. 

♦% 

M.  Charnat's  observations  on  rings  of  growth  in  trees 
have  already  been  briefiy  referred  to,  but  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  more  extended  paragraph.  On  a  journey  to  the 
ruins  of  Palenque,  Mexico,  in  1859,  he  had  occasion  to  cut 
away  all  the  trees  which  concealed  the  facade  of  one 
of  the  pyramids.  Gn  a  second  visit,  in  1880,  he  cut 
away  the  trees  which  had  sprung  up  since  1859  on  the 
iiame  spot.  He  observed  that  in  every  instance  the  con 
centric  rings  of  growth  were  much  more  numerous  than 
their  age  would  warrant.  The  oldest  of  them  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  yet  on  the  section  of  one  of  them  he  counted  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  rings.  The  tree  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.  A  shrub  of  eighteen  months  at 
most  presented  eighteen  concentric  rings.  The  learned 
traveler  cut  down  trees  of  all  species  and  of  all  sizes,  and 
saw  the  same  circumstance  constantly  repeated.  There- 
upon he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  warm  and  humid 
climates,  where  Nature  never  rests,  rings  of  growth  are 
produced  not  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year,  as  in  more 
northern  regions,  but  rather  once  a  Aionth.    This  observa- 
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lion  is  of  much  importance.  The  age  of  a  ruin  has  often 
heen  computed  from  that  of  the  trees  growing  upon  it. 
M.  Larainzar  assigned  to  Palenque  an  age  of  1700  years, 
basing  his  conclusion  upon  t^e  1700  rings  which  he  ooimted 
on  a  tree.  The  observation  of  M.  Chamay  reduces  this 
number  of  years  to  one  hundred  and  Hfty  or  two  hundred. 

♦% 

The  "Overflow  Bug"  is  recognized  as  a  standard  pest 

in  California.  Its  scientific  name  is  the  Platymus  ma- 
eulieoUis,  Although  usually  indirectly  beneficial  to  man, 
because  of  its  devouring  plant^feeding  species,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  nuisance  when  too  numerous.  A  lady  living 
in  San  Jose  thus  gives  her  experience:  **We  lived  in 
Fresno  county  two  years,  in  the  northeastern  part,  and  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  hot  and  dry, 
no  trees  but  many  rocks.  The  thermometer  ranges  from 
960  to  108O  for  about  three  months.  In  June  and  July, 
when  hottest  and  driest,  the  *' Overflow  Bugs"  filled  the 
air  between  sunset  and  dark ;  you  could  not  open  your 
mouth  with  safety.  They  filled  the  house,  they  would 
alight  all  over  your  clothes,  they  swarmed  on  the  table,  in 
the  milk,  sugar,  flour,  bread,  and  whei-ever  there  was  a 
crevice  to  get  through.  Tou  could  shake  out  a  cupful 
upon  taking  a  garment  ft'om  the  wall.  It  was  a  veritable 
plague.  In  a  shed,  where  the  boards  had  shrunk  and  the 
cracks  had  been  battened,  the  spaces  between  were  packed 
full.  They  were  flying  for  about  two  weeks,  then  disap- 
peared, to  be  found  hidden  under  papers,  clothing  and  in 
every  available  space.  In  November,  before  the  rams, 
they  spread  around,  but  do  not  fly.  Upon  striking  a  light 
at  night  you  would  see  the  floor  nearly  covered.  If  you 
lifted  a  rug  they  would  go  scuttling  off  to  some  other 
hiding  place.  I  had  occasion  to  take  up  a  floor-board  after 
they  had  apparently  disappeared.  The  house  was  upon 
under-pinning  two  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  When 
the  board  was  raised  there  were  the  ** Overflow  bugs" 
piled  up  against  the  timber,  making  a  heap  equal  to  half  a 
bushel  of  grain.  In  Los  Angelos  they  were  more  abund- 
ant before  the  '  Santa  Annas,'  a  hot  wind  from  the  desert, 
which  filled  the  air  with  sand.  Chickens  would  not  eat 
the  "Overfiow  bugs,"  though  they  might  be  ever  so 
hungry  for  insects. 

S.  A.  Lattimobb. 
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October  7. — Genei*al  B.  F.  Butler  accepted  the  Demo- 
cratic and  GreeDback-Labor  nomination  for  €U>ven]or  of  Massa- 
chusetts.  The  case  of  Major  Phlpps,  late  of  the  Philadelphia 

Almshouse,  was  argued  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The  court  re- 
served its  decision.    .    .    Oct.  8. — The  President  of  Cundina- 

marca,  United  States  of  Colombia,  has  been  assassinated. 

Peruvian  brigands  have  captured  an  Italian  consul,  and  demand 

$100,000  ransom. At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Hughson  wagon 

works  were  burned.    Loss,  f50,000.i The  President  returned 

to  New  York  from  a  visit  to  the  Thousand  Islands.  .  .  Oct,  9,^ A 
special  United  States  attorney,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wells,  has  been  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  Star  Route  Jury  case,  the  foreman 

objecting  to  an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  steamer  fferder,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Com- 
pany's line,  ran  ashore  in  a  fog  near  Cape  Race.  The  passengers 
and  crew  were  saved,  but  the  ship  is  a  total  loss.  .  .  Oct.  10.  In 
Ohio  the  election  was  carried  by  the  Democrats  by  an  estimated 

plurality  of  16,000. The  President  went  te  Boston,  and  was 

cordially  received.   .   .    Oct.  IS. — In  Egypt  148  prisoaers  await 

trial  by  court-martial. Ingestre  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 

Shrewsbury,  and  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  England,  was 

burned.   Loss,  $2,500,000. The  Webster  celebration  took  place 

at  Marshfleld,  Mass.,  the  President  being  among  the  guests. 
Oct.  i^.—The  scheme  for  a  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  is 
adversely  reported  upon  by  the  committee  appointed  to  decide 

on  its  advisability. A  cyclone  destroyed  life  and  property  In 

Cuba. 


In  the  drama  of  "Hearts  of  Oak,''  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  this  week,  a  very  realistic  scene  is  intro- 
duced, that  of  a  rain  storm  with  actual  water. 

Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  played  in  "  Fanchon ''  for  the  first 
time  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  February,  1861. 
Her  success  was  immediate.  The  story  runs  that  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  counseled  her  going  across  the  water:  "Learn  to  play 
*  Fanchon'  in  French  and  Germap,*'  she  said;  "you  can  then 
make  three  fortunes." 

Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  after  repeated  failures,  has 
finally  met  with  success  by  the  production  of  "  The  Squire," 
suggested  to  Mr.  Pinero  the  autlior,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  novel, 
"  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd."  Miss  Ada  Rehan's  ren- 
dering of  the  title  r6U  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  in  their  re- 
spective parts  Mr.  John  Drew,  Mr.  James  Lewis  and  Mr.  Yorke 
Stephens  have  won  well-deserved  applause. 

Mr.  Osmond  Tearle,  the  favorite  leading  man  at  Wallack's 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  has  been  "  starring  in  the  legitimate  " 
throughout  England  the  last  few  months..  Mr.  Wallack  has 
communicated  with  him  by  cable,  asking  him  to  cancel  his  en- 
gagements and  rejoin  the  New  York  company.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  re-appear  in  New  York  as  "  Correae,"  in  the  drama- 
tization of  "  Moths,"  to  be  produced  some  time  in  December. 

"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  a  society  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  was  presented  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  October  9,  and 
was  well  received.  It  tells  a  story  of  the  slow  alienation  of  af- 
fection between  husband  and  wife— the  one  absorbed  in  business 
and  club  life,  the  other  feeling  neglected  and  seeking  consolation 
in  social  gayeties.  Separation  is  finally  decided  upon,  and  the 
friendly  lawyer  who  is  employed  to  draw  up  the  papers,  deploring 
the  necessity  of  his  task,  brings  about  reconciliation,  recalling 
happy  scenes  of  the  past,  and  showing  that  no  division  can  be 
made  in  the  plot  of  land  containing  their  child's  grave.  The 
leading  characters  were  admirably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
Booth,  Miss  Carrie  Turner,  Miss  Maude  Stuart,  Mr.  Georyce 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Thomas  WhifBn.  This  is^  but  the  fourth  play 
produced  at  this  theatre  since  its  opening,  on  February  4, 1880. 
"  Hazel  KIrke  "  ran  sixteen  months,  "  The  Professor  "  about 
four,  and  "  Esmeralda  "  one  year. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Boon  and  a  Blessing  Beyond  Price. 

IF  Ck>mpound  Oxfyen  never  effected  %  radical  cure  of  any  dieeaae,  but 
only  retarded  Its  progress,  and  made  the  invalld-llfe  more  easeful— gave 
refreshing  sleep  to  the  sleepless,  a  new  sense  of  vitality  to  the  xoeak  and 
nsrvous,  freedom  from  pain  to  those  who  ft^er— bringing  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness  Into  sick  roonis—lt  would  be  a  boon  and  blessing  beyond 
price.  That  tt  does  all  this  and  more,  we  have  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  thousands  who  have  come  under  our  treatment.  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  Its  nature,  action  and  result^  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  Information,  sent  free.  Dns.  Stabkky  St  Palbn,  1109  Glrard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boun(^  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 
Bound  copies  of  the  flrat  volume  of  the  €k>NnNE?^r  will  be  furnished  to 
sabscribera  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbera 
In  good  condition,  at  the  acttutl  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco, fl.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbera  this  volume  wUl  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  ck>th,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .  |2.25 

Half  roan, 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nished with  finely  stamped  ck>tb  oovera  and  a  complete  index  for  40  oents, 
and  25  cents  postage. 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognized  leading  wrlten  of  America,  and  illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engraven.  We  put  It  at  this  very  km  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  It  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  folk>w. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Managing. 

J^DOLPHUB,  just  from  ooUege  home, 
Is  telling  over  what  he  learned  ; 

How  In  the  classics  he  can  roam, 
How  much  of  science  has  discerned. 

*  And  now  I^m  through  I  have  won  degree, 
And  really  think  were  1  to  bring 
My  mind  to  bear,  ^  *  concluded  be, 
*  *That  I  could  manage  anything.  *  * 

HlB  father  spoke.  In  Tolce  and  face 
Sarcasm  seemed  to  slightly  lurk, 
**I  surely  hope.  If  that^s  the  case. 

You  ^U  manage,  Dolph,  to  get  to  work. ' ' 


Commedia  Humana. 


V.  D.  o. 


INFERNO 

{Monday), 
Oh,  the  bills  that  are  diM, 

And  no  money  to  pay  them  : 
Now,  whatshaUIdo? 
Those  bills  that  ai%  due. 
The  prospect  looks  blue. 

There  *s  no  way  to  delay  them. 
Those  bills  that  are  due. 

And  DO  money  to  pi^y  them. 


PUKUATOKIO 

iTh€  rest  qf  the  weeki, 

I  *Te  asked  for  a  loan- 
Will  he,  can  he,  refuse  me  If 

I  hive  doubts,  I  must  own. 

I  *ve  asked  for  a  loan, 

Will  mercy  be  shown. 
Or  will  he  abuse  me  t 

1  ^Te  asked  for  a  loan. 
Will  he,  can  he,  refiue  me  ? 


PARAI>I80 

(Nextteeek)  (/). 
He  has  sent  me  a  note 

(His  Indorsement  Is  on  It). 
Hurrah,  I  'm  afloat. 
He  has  sent  me  a  note. 
Its  worth,  one  would  qnoCe^ 

Above  rondeau  or  sonnet. 
He  has  sent  me  »  note, 

(His  Indorsement  Is  on  It). 


H.  c.  r. 


At  early  mom  the  comet  comes 

Careening  through  the  skies ; 
It  sweeps  the  horizon  and  roams. 

The  cynosure  of  eyes 
That  watch  It  slowly  fade  from  sight. 

As  bright  the  sun^s  rays  stream. 
And  tint  the  clouds  with  pink  and  white. 
Like  two  kinds  of  Ice  cream. 

—New  York  Commereial. 
[Perhaps  the  author  of  these  Hues  builded  better  than  he 
kuew.    Honestly,  noW|  O,  brother  of  the  Commercial^  do  you 
knoWi  without  referriug  to  yoitfr  dictionary,  how  close  is  the  re- 
semblance between  the  comet  and  a  real  bona  fide  c3mosure?] 

A  Bi-Centennial  Incident — Scene  :  Portico  of  Independ- 
ence Hall.    Procession  passing.    Music,  military  and  so  forth. 

Time :  Bi-Centenary  of  Philadelphia,  October  26, 1882. 

Pertont:  (I).  Descendant  of  William  Penn.  (II).  Visitor 
from  Burlington,  N.  J.,  which  city  celebrated  its  6i-0entenary 
in  December,  1877. 

Defendant  of  W.  P.  log.:  "  Well,  Friend  Browne,  how  does 
thee  like  our  celebration  ?'' 

VitUor:  **  Oh,  it  is  good;  very  good /or  Philadelphia.  But 
it's  an  old  story  to  me.  Tou  know  we  had  our  Bi-Centenary  in 
Burlington  five  years  ago." 

A  ladies'  fashion  paper  says  that  scissors  are  held  with 
the  broad  blade  uppermost.  This  information  at  last  settles  a 
point  which  has  long  puzzled  a  good  many  American  editors 
who,  at  midnight,  have  frequently  lost  a  good  item  by  their  ina- 
bility to  decide  which  blade  should  take  precedence.  What  they 
now  require  are  instructions  for  keeping  the  mucilage  brush  out 
of  the  ink-bottle.— Hera W  P.  /. 

A  Suspicious  Character — A  prominent  Austin  politician 
woke  up  his  colored  man  a  few  nights  ago  and  told  him  to  search 
the  house,  as  he  was  sure  there  was  a  burglar  on  the  promises. 
The  darkey  hunted  the  house  all  over  and  reported  as  follows  : 
"  Colonel,  I  has  hunted  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ef  dar  is  any 
'spfshous  character  'ceptin'  you  in  de  house,  I  can't  find  him." 
—Texat  Si/tings. 

A  Maine  judge  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  a  man  who 
has  put  his  valise  into  a  railroad  car  seat  is  entitled  to  the  seat ; 
but  he  doesn't  say  anything  about  the  woman  who  puts  herself 


Into  one  seat,  her  feet  on  another,  her  ghpsack  on  a  third  and 
her  bird-cage  on  a  fourth.  Probably  he  could  not  find  words  to 
properly  express  his  opinion  of  /*«•. — Detroit  Free  Preu, 

She  was  a  very  pretty  young  person  and  he  was  trying 
to  talk  his  best.  **  I  'm  a  sophomore,"  he  said  at  one  of  her 
questions.  **  Why,  how  can  that  bet  Ton  were  a  sophomore 
last  year.  Tou  — "  But  she  saw  his  discomfiture.  '*  Oh,  I  see,'* 
she  said,  with  the  softest  look  of  mysUflcation,  **  you  have  two 
sophomore  years  at  your  college." —  Tale  Record. 

A  Connecticut  optictan  has  invented  spectacles  that  he 
claims  **  will  enable  one  to  read  small  type  under  water."  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  short-sighted  man  would  care  to  stay 
under  water  longer  than  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  read  a 
column  of  nonpareil  market  reports.  So  we  fear  the  invention 
is  lacking  in  practical  utility.— 7«xas  S\flinge. 

Scientists  have  told  us  that  women  are  capable  of  greater 
endurance  than  men.  We  believe  this  statement  now,  having 
yesterday  afternoon  observed  two  ladies  standing  on  the  comer 
of  one  of  our  principal  streets  in  the  bleak,  cold  wind,  and  ulk 
for  the  space  of  precisely  one  hour  by  a  chronometer  watch. — 
LuweU  CUizen. 

If.  de  Lesseps  does  not  like  the  English,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago,  discovering  that  he  was  wearing  a  collar  of  English 
make,  took  it  oflf,  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  danced  on  it.  This 
is  the  story  told  by  the  papers,  but  it  is  feared  the  true  cause 
was  that  the  collar  refused  to  stay  buttoned  at  the  back  and 
was  working  up  over  his  head.— Ott  City  Derrick. 

An  actress,  i^ecently  arrived  in  this  country,  is  described 
as  "  of  twenty-five  years  standing  in  Germany,  and  five  feet  in 
her  stockings."  A  woman  who  has  stood  as  many  years  as  that 
anywhere  and  with  as  many  feet  in  her  stockings  would  make 
more  money  in  a  side  show  than  a  theatre. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  editor  of  a  Michigan  paper  attempted  to  state  that 
a  certain  newly-married  couple  had  gone  to  Niagara  Falls,  wher^ 
they  would  spend  their  honeymoon,  but  the  types  made  him  j^ay 
they  ''would  spend  their  money  soon."  He  wasn't  very  far  <»ut 
of  the  way,  we  suspect. — Syracuse  Herald. 

He  continually  played  on  the  horn,  *'  Sweet  Maiden,  Hear 
My  Prayer."  The  maiden  lady  next  door  sent  word,  with  her 
''  compliments,"  that  she  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  she  would 
pay  a  month's  board  for  him,  '*  in  advance,"  if  he  'd  move  to  an- 
other part  of  the  town. — Texas  Siflingt. 

*«  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,"  exclaimed  Gertie,  "  may  I  go  with  you 
and  see  your  nice  little  puppies?"  ''What  do  you  mean, 
Gertie  I"  exclaimed  her  father  in  astonishment.  "  Why,  papa," 
said  Gertie,  "  didn't  you  say  Mr.  Smith  was  going  to  the  dogs  ?" 
— Boston  Transcript, 

Puck  estimates  that  husband  and  wife  can  spend  the 
season  at  Newport  for  $7000,  providing  they  economize  a  little 
on  dress.  Thousands  of  couples  have  been  kept  away  because 
they  thought  it  would  cost  at  least  $20,000.  Look  for  a  rush 
next  summer. 

Can  you  remember  one  single  instance  this  last  summer 
where  an  actress  has  had  her  |6,000  diamonds  stolen  f  As  soon 
as  the  papers  began  charging  twenty  cents  per  line  for  publish- 
ing such  items  it  killed  the  robbery  business  stone  dead. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

According  to  the  Oaulois,  a  woman  loves  her  son  as  her 
property  and  her  husband  as  her  owner.  This  may  be  so  in 
ii'rance,  but  in  this  country  the  son  treats  his  mother  as  his  pro- 
perty and  she  treats  her  husband  as  her  property. 

A  Durfee  man  announces  that  he  has  discovered  a  pei- 
petual  motion  machine.  His  gas  meter  went  ahead  registering 
all  summer,  although  the  room  was  locked  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vacation.—  Yale  Record. 

It  will  be  fashionable  to  gather  autumn  leaves  this  month. 
It  will  be  equally  fashionable  to  throw  them  away  the  next. — 
Philadelphia  Chronicle  Herald. 

••  What  becomes  of  old  pianos  ?"  asks  the  Tonkers  &€t- 
zette.  Then  you  you  have  never  traveled  on  a  steamboat  or 
visited  an  orphan  asylum,  eh  ? 

*•  The  end  of  the  season,"  remarked  Fogg,  holding  up 
the  empty  pepper-box. — Boston  Transcript. 
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r.ONG  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifiimifi,  at  distances 
of  a  few  leagues 
from  one   an-' 
other,   are   to 
be    found    to- 
day numerous 
traces   of  old 
Spanish  am- 
bition    for 
spiritual  em- 
j>iT(i  over  the  child- 
ren of  an  effete  and 
dylQg  race. 

The   dyiufr   glow   of 
SpsDish  glory, 
The  euBBet  dream,  and 

Mission  houses  gone  to  decay,  ruins  of  adobe  walls, 
broken-down  inclosures  and  a  general  air  of  desolation 
brooding  over  them  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  Califor- 
nian  climate^  are  all  that  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  heroic 
devotion  to  this  cause  by  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan 
Fathers.  Gigantic  pear  trees  a  century  old  throw  their 
tall  shadows  over  ruined  cloisters  and  broken  arches. 
The  objects  of  these  religious  enterprises  have  disap- 
peared like  the  dew,  and  there  are  very  few  descendants 
of  these  California  Indians  left  to  tell  us  of  the  days  when 
good  Father  Picolo,  a  Jesuit,  crossed  the  gulf  which 
separates  New  Mexico  from  California  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  these  missions.     In  several  instances  the 


mission  churches  have  been  restored  and  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  country,  but  there  are  very  few 
evidences  left  of  the  patriarchal  life  within  their  in- 
closures commenced  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  with 
many  interruptions,  extending  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Most  of  our  accounts  of  their  early  history  are  de- 
rived from  translations  from  the  Spanish.  Lockman, 
in  his  translation  of  the  "Travels  of  the  Jesuits,"  by 
Father  Picolo,  tells  us  that  the  first  missions  were  estab- 
lished in  Lower  California  in  1697,  after  many  efforts  to 
colonize  the  peninsula  by  establishing  military  posts. 
Up  to  that  period  the  peninsula  of  California  was  looked 
upon  as  an  island.  It  was  supposed  that  a  passage, 
called  the  Sea  of  Azor  and  the  Straits  of  Anian,  con- 
nected the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  supposed  to  be  about  1700  leagues,  from 
Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Mendzino,  and  was  called  Islas  Caro- 
linas.  In  fact,  there  was  little  known  north  of  the 
forty-third  parallel.  The  charts  and  maps  of  Sebastian 
Vizciano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  which  were  made  in 
1603,  represented  various  places  suitable  for  harbors 
along  the  coast. 

From  the  account  of  Father  Picolo,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Council  of  Guadelaxara  in  Mexico, 
February  10, 1702,  translated  by  Lockman,  we  learn  that 
the  reverend  Father,  in  1697,  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  "New,  Mexico  from  California.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Father  Kino,  or  Kiihn,  a  Bavarian  by  birth, 
who  had  b^en  a  professor  in  a  college  in  Spain.  Father 
Kino  was  induced  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions while  suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  making  a  vow 
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to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  bis  model,  that,  if  his  life  was 
spared,  he  would  devote  it  to  this  service. 

On  his  recovery  he  left  Spain,  traveled  through 
Mexico  and  induced  others  to  join  him  in  this  great 
work.  He  obtained  the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  Missions  at  Sonoi-a. 

He  met  fortunately,  in  his  tour  through  Mexico, 
Father  Juan  Maria  Salva  Tierra,  whom  be  inspired 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  this  cause  equal  to  his  own. 
The  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Laguna.  It  was  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Otrando.  The  spiritual  government  was 
intrusted  to  Father  Kino.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
two  frigates,  boats  and  all  things  necessary  for  settling 
a  colony.  They  landed  in  Lower  California,  built  a 
fort,  and  the  Fathers  commenced  their  labors  among 
the  Indians,  at  first  with  indifferent  success.  Father 
Kino  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and  uncommon  intelli- 
gence. 

He  firmly  believed  that  California  joined  the  mainland 
to  the  northward.  While  his  associates  were  laboring 
in  establishing  missions  in  Southern  and  Middle  Cali- 
fornia he  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
in  which  he  was  supported,  the  historian  tells  us,  by  a 
Captain  Rogers.  He  took  some  Indians  and  shipmasters, 
went  over  the  mountains,  cut  and  dragged  timber  to  the 
coast,  built  and  launched  a  ship,  the  Triumph  of  the 
Oro88^  with  which  they  made  the  tour  of  the  Gulf,  meet- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  perils  in  that  unknown  sea. 

In  one  storm,  the  narrator  tells  us,  they  were  *^  greatly 
comforted  by  seeing  St.  Elmo's  fire  at  the  mast-head. '' 


PBA    JUNIPEKO    SERRA.— DRAWN    FROM    AN    OLD    WOOD- 
CUT   BY    E.  M.  B. 

They  discovered  the  Rio  Azal  and  afterward  the  Colo- 
rado River.  After  crossing  this  river,  to  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  Father  Kino,  he  found  himself  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  theory  was  confirmed. 

One  narrator  tells,  with  a  great  deal  of  naivete,  of  the 
attempts  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  na- 
tives. He  says  they  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  discourse  delivered  by  the  good  Fathers, 


which  they  could  not  understand.  They  learned  to  say 
the  catechism,  and  even  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
repeated  the  prayers  whi(:.'h  were  given  them  to  learn, 
''  for  tho'  they  do  not  understand  these  prayers,  never- 
theless the  name  of  God  mentioned  to  them  is  capable 
of  softening  their  hearts,  and  may  produce  the  most 
happy  eflects  upon  their  souls."  Here  occurs  a  note  by 
Mr.  Lockman,  the  translator,  in  which  he  says:  ''How 
idle  this  is  I  What  eflect  can  an  empty  sound  have  on 
persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  idea  implied  by  it  ? 
This  savors  very  much  of  the  Cabalistic  doctrines !"  In 
order  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the 
Fathers  used  to  drown  flies  and  then  bring  them  to  life 
again  by  placing  them  on  warm  ashes.  They  watched 
the  Indians,  who,  when  they  saw  the  flies  alive  again, 
uttered  an  exclamation  which  was  accepted  as  the  word 
for  resurrection. 

Father  Picolo  says  *'  at  night  there  is  a  kind  of  manna 
that  falls  on  the  reeds  and  congeals,  which  is  sweet  as 
sugar,  but  not  so  white."  They  found  the  soil  good  and 
capable  of  bearing  fruit  three  times  a  year,  ''if  waters 
are  properly  distributed."  The  Indians,  in  many  in- 
stances, could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  religious  in- 
struction uuless  they  were  offered  boiled  maize  and 
other  specimens  of  civilized  cookery,  but  the  good 
Fathers  found  that  even  that  kind  of  conversion  to 
Christianity  did  not  prevent  their  stealing,  and  even 
laying  plots  to  murder  their  benefactors.  At  one  time 
it  is  related  that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  little  garri- 
son at  Loreto.  This  consisted  of  ten  men.  The  savages 
numbered  hve  hundred.  The  pious  narrator  tells  us 
*'  that  the  cross  which  was  erected  on  the  walls  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  our  Lady  of  Loreto,  re- 
ceived most  of  the  arrows  on  its  pedestal,  while  the 
cross  itself  remained  untouched."  He  also  tells  us  that 
"  to  prevent  these  attacks  it  was  only  necessary  to  with- 
hold the  customary  supplies  of  boiled  maize  ftwn  the 
Indians,  which  quickly  brought  them  to  their  senses." 

Philip  of  Spain  had  decreed  six  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  the  missions,  but  other  and  more  ambi- 
tious enterprises  had  exhausted  the  treasury,  and  they 
received  very  little  of  the  money.  Father  Kino  pushed 
the  missions  northward.  The  Spaniards  themselves, 
who  had  been  drawn  to  California  from  commercial  mo- 
tives, gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  for  their 
interest  to  keep  these  Indians  in  a  state  of  slavery,  in 
order  to  receive  their  services  in  working  the  mines. 
Although  there  was  a  law  passed  by  the  Audience  of 
Guadelaxara  that  they  should  not  work  in  the  mines 
five  years  after  conversion,  yet  Father  Kino  had  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  this  law  transgressed  and  his  converts 
dragged  off  to  the  mines  and  made  slaves.  He  was  a 
priest  of  untiring  zeal,  and  his  life  was  given  to  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  while  on  his  sick 
bed  in  the  cloisters  of  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon intelligence  and  enterprise,  and,  while  never  ne- 
glecting his  duty  as  a  faithful  missionary,  did  much  in 
exploring  unknown  parts  of  the  country  of  his  labors, 
suffering  hardships  and  privations  which  would  have 
appalled  one  with  less  energy  and  devotion.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  end,  and  died  in  1710.  After  his  death 
Father  Salva  Tierra  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  mis- 
sionary work.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  attempted  to 
engage  the  Jesuits  in  a  scheme  to  conquer  and  subdue 
the  country,  but  he  failed  to  do  this.  A  new  Viceroy 
soon  after  arrived  in  Mexico,  who  was  charged  by  the 
[Minister  Alberoni,  afterwards  Cardinal,  to  lend  every 
encouragement  to  the  missions.  He  sent  for  Salva 
Tierra  to  come  to  Mexico.  He  obeyed,  but  being  old 
and  feeble,  and  much  exhausted  by  his  hardships,  was 
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obliged  to  rest  at  Guadelaxara,  where  he  lingered  for  a 
month,  and  finally  died.  His  successor,  Bravo,  who 
attended  the  aged  padre  in  his  last  illness,  pushed  on  to 
Mexico,  made  his  rex>orts  to  the  Council,  and  the  As- 


usual,  the  enterprise  was  committed  to  the  priesthood. 
The  spiritual  command  was  vested  in  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  who  had  with  him  sixteen 
brothers  of  the  Order  of  San  Fernando,  from  the  con- 
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sembly  granted  all  the  resolutions  that  could  be  desired, 
but  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations,  and 
as  the  Minister  Alberoni  had  been  made  Cardinal  the 
effort  for  pecuniary  aid  failed. 

In  the  year  1767  there  was  a  general  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. from  the  Spanish  dominions,  as  well  as  from 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  All  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  was  taken  from  them,  from  various 
political  as  well  as  personal  reasons.  It  is  said  that  in 
France  the  imperious  Madame  de  Pompadour,  angry 
with  her  Jesuit  confessor  b'^.cause  he  would  not  grant 
her  absolution  unless  she  broke  her  relations  with  Louis 
XV,  instigated  their  removal  from  that  country.  The 
missions  were  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  the  Fathers 
were  scattered,  bereft  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
power. 

Their  expulsion  led  to  the  determination  of  settling 
and  christianizing  the  upper  portion  of  California.  The 
Marquis  de  Croix  was  then  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and,  as 


vent  by  that  name,  of  which  he  was  principal.  Some 
of  these  priests  were  destined  to  replace  the  Jesuits  in 
Lower  California.  Much  of  the  information'  is  derived 
from  the  account  of  Father  Falou,  one  of  the  old  mis- 
sionaries, which  was  published  in  1787  and  translated 
by  Forbes,  of  Tepic.  The  expedition  arrived  in  San 
Bias  in  February,  1768,  where  they  met  a  number  of 
Jesuits,  who  had  arrived  from  Lower  California,  and 
whom  they  were  to  replace.  In  March  they  sailed  for 
Loreto.  This  "seraphic  and  apostolic  squadron,"  as 
Father  Palou  calls  it,  headed  by  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  arrived  at  that  port  April  1.  They  each  went  to 
the  respective  missions  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits, 
receiving  their  orders  ftt)m  the  Visitador  General,  Don 
Jos^  Galvez,  who  arrived  afterward,  having  encountered 
many  perils  by  sea.  Two  expeditions  were  formed  to 
visit  the  missions  to  the  north,  and  also  to  found  others. 
One  was  to  proceed  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land. 
The  first  point  to  be  reached  was  San  Diego,  another 
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at  Monterey,  and  still  another  between  the  two,  to  be 
called  San  Beneventura.  The  packets  had  brought 
seeds  and  agricultural  implements,  both  from  Old  and 
New  Spain,  and  everything  supposed  tc  be  necessary 
in  the  founding  of  new  colonies.  The  land  expedition 
had  two  hundred  of  black  cattle  to  stock  the  new  estab- 


Lower  California,  resolved  to  establish  a  mission  at  that 
place.  Our  narrator  says  ''  they  commenced  by  taking 
formal  possession  of  the  soil  in  the  name  of  our  Catholic 
Monarch.  The  soldiers,  muleteers  and  servants  set 
about  clearing  a  place  upon  which  was  temporarily  set 
up  a  great  cross,  and  the  bells  were  hung.     The  next 


** 
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lishments.  The  packets  were  refitted  and  a  solemn 
mass  was  said  by  the  Yisitador  General  (Mass  de  Eoga- 
tiva)< 

The  protection  of  St.  Joseph  was  invoked,  vessel  and 
colors  blessed,  and  they  embarked  on  January  9, 1799. 
The  San  Carlos  was  commanded  by  Don  Vincente  Vilal, 
who  had  with  him  twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  Catalo- 
nian  Volunteers,  also  one  Don  Pedro,*  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  accompanied  by  a  spiritual  director,  Father 
Fernando  Parron.  The  other  vessel,  the  San  Antonio^ 
sailed  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  February  15,  commanded 
by  Don  Juan  Perez,  a  navigator  of  the  Philippine  trade. 
Two  missionaries.  Fathers  Juan  Biscayno  and  Francisco 
Gomez,  accompanied  them. 

The  third  vessel,  the  San  Joai^  was  dispatched  from 
Loreto  in  June  of  the  same  year.  No  missionaries  were 
on  board  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  Friar,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  them.  But  the  expedition 
was  afflicted  with  disasters  of  various  kinds.  The  San 
Carlos  lost  most  of  her  people  by  scurvy.  The  San  An- 
tonio lost  eight  men,  and,  though  she  sailed  later,  arrived 
sooner.  The  San  Josi  was  never  heard  from.  The  land 
expedition  resolved,  says  Father  Palou,  "in  imitation 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  to  divide  into  two  companies. 
Don  Jasper  de  Portala,  who  had  been  appointed  Grov- 
emor  of  California,  commanded  the  expedition  by  land. 
Don  Fernando  Rivera  y  Moncada,  second  in  command, 
had  charge  of  the  first  division.  The  second  was  to  fol- 
low under  the  Governor  Portala." 

Captain  Rivera,  of  Moncada,  and  his  people  arrived 
safely  at  the  village  of  Nuestra  Lenora  de  los  Angelos. 
After  examining  the  country  and  finding  it,  as  they  sup- 
posed, incapable  of  maintaining  their  cattle,  they  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  San  Diego.  Here  they  found  two 
of  their  vessels,  the  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio,  They 
examined  the  country,  and,  finding  it  superior  to  any 
place  they  had  seen,  and  considering  it  would  be  an  im- 
portant point  of  communication  between  Upper  and 


day  they  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  cross  was  planted 
in  front  of  the  church.  The  patron  saint  was  San  Fer- 
nando, who  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  college  in  Mexico 
of  which  Father  Junipero  Serra  had  formerly  been  di- 
rector. The  mass  was  chanted  and  a  discourse  fr^m  the 
President  followed.  Then  followed  the '  Veni  Creator,' 
and  the  Reverend  Father  Palou  tellB  us  that '  the  want 
of  musical  instrmnents  was  supplied  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  the  want  of  incense  by  the  smoke  of  the 


guns. 


And  thus  was  founded  the  Mission  of  San 


Diego.  The  hanging  of  the  bells  was  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion.  Two  posts  were  driven  into  the 
ground,  upon  which  a  beam  was  laid ;  upon  this  beam 
the  bells  were  hung.  These  bells  still  remain  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  mission  churches  have  been  preserved 
or  restored. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  to 
Father  Palou  he  says  they  "  found  the  country  delight- 
ftil,  and  saw  vines  of  a  large  size  which  were  loaded 
with  grapes ;  also  abundance  of  roses,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  same  as  those  in  Castile.  .  .  In  fine,  it  is  a 
good  country,  and  quite  different  from  old  California." 
Two  of  the  Fathers  were  left  in  charge.  Father  Juan 
Crespi  and  Father  Francisco  Gomez, 

The  destination  of  the  second  expedition  by  land  was 
Monterey,  commanded  by  Portala.  They  had  two  mis- 
sionaries, one  servant,  two  converted  Indians  of  Lower 
California,  seven  muleteers  and  fifteen  Indians.  Don 
Miguel  Constanza,  engineer,  who  afterwards  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition,  published  by  Dalrymple,  in 
London,  in  1790,  accompanied  them.  Don  Pedro  Foxas, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Catalonian  Volunteers,  with  seven 
soldiers,  a  sergeant  and  six  other  soldiers,  are  also  men- 
tioned. Tliis  expedition  returned  in  six  months,  after 
a  fruitless  search  for  the  port  of  Monterey.  They  did 
not  consider  it  as  such  from  the  description  of  the  navi- 
gator, Don  Sebastian  Vizcayno,  although  they  visited 
it.    They  went  northward  and  found  the  Bay  of  San 
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Francisco,  which  they  named  thus,  because 
when  the  chief  of  the  expedition  left  Lower 
California  he  took  his  orders  respecting  the 
names  of  the  missions  and  the  patron  saints. 
Father  Junipero  Serra  asked,  "  Is  San  Fran- 
cisco to  have  no  mission  assigned  to  him?" 
The  Visitador  replied,  **  K  San  Francisco  wishes 
to  have  a  mission  let  him  show  you  a  good 
port,  and  let  it  bear  his  name."  When  they 
saw  the  beautiful  bay,  with  its  softly-rounded 
hills  sloping  down  to  the  water,  they  said, 
"This  is  the  port,"  and  gave  it  his  name.  They 
set  up,  as  usual,  a  great  cross,  and  took  pos- 
session, returning  to  Ssm  Diego  24th  of  January, 
1770. 

While  Portala  and  his  companions  were  ab- 
sent Father  Junipero  Serra  at  San  Diego  was 
not  idle.  He  commenced  building  the  mission 
on  the  16th  of  July,  as  that  is  the  day  when 
the  Spaniards  commemorate  the  triumph  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  "and  it  was  hoped  that  as  by  that . 
sacred  signal  they  obtained  on  that  day,  in  the 
year  1212,  the  famous  victory  over  the  Moham- 
medans, that  by  erecting  the  same  standard 
they  might  obtain  the  discomfiture  of  the  infer- 
nal army,  and  be  enabled  to  subject  to  the  easy 

yoke  of  our  holy  foiih  the  barbarous  Gentiles  who  been  poison."  Father  Palou  says  "  this  circumstance 
inhabit  this  California."  Having  dedicated  one  of  the  was  considered  as  a  miracle  from  Heaven,  for  if  they  had 
huts  they  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  natives  by  offer-  been  as  desirous  of  provisions  as  they  were  of  cloth  they 
ing  them  presents  of  cloth  and  provisions,  but  they  would  have  left  the  strangers  to  starve  with  hunger." 
would  not  touch  the  latter,  "and  a  bit  of  meat  being  They  stole  everything  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  even 
forced  into  a  child's  mouth,  he  spat  it  out  as  if  it  had     the  sails  of  the  ships  and  sheets  for  the  sick.    At  one 

time  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but 
when  tired  upon,  says  our  narrator,  "  they 
fled,  being  afraid  of  the  guns,"  which  were 
managed  by  four  soldiers,  the  carpenter  and 
the  blacksmith,  a  man  of  "great  valor  .  . 
who,  though  he  had  no  armor  to  defend  him, 
fired  with  much  vigor,  calling  out  *  Long  live 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  die  the  dogs 
His  enemies.'"  They  killed  a  boy,  "Jo- 
seph," and  many  Indians.  The  wounded 
Indians  were  cared  for,  which  caused  them 
to  be  "  somewhat  grateful" 

The  valiant  blacksmith  was  also  wounded 
and  three  of  their  own  men.  Father  Palou 
relates  that  the  capricious  conduct  of  the 
Indians  gave  them  much  trouble.  The  good 
missionaries  had  told  them  that  'if  they 
would  be  baptized,  or  allow  a  little  water  to 
be  put  upon  their  heads,  they  would  become 
sons  of  God  and  of  Father  Junipero  Serra, 
and  would  have  clothes  given  them  and  be 
equal  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  brought 
a  child  to  be  baptized,  and  the  good  Father 
clothed  it,  for  they  were  shrewd  enough  to 
insist  on  this  preliminary  ceremony.  He 
was  just  about  io  pour  water  on  the  child's 
head  when  they  snatched  it  away  and  fled  to 
their  huts,  leaving  the  Father  with  the  basin 
in  his  hand.  Father  Palou  says  "  the  vene- 
rable Father  was  so  affected  that,  for  many 
years,  he  could  not  speak  of  this  circum- 
stance without  tears,  attributing  the  conduct 
of  the  Indians  to  his  own  sins."  The  mis- 
sion was  much  straitened  for  want  of  sup- 
plies from  San  Bias,  to  which  place  a  vcfssel 
had  been  dispatched  for  the  purpose ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  at  one  time  thought  of 
abandoning  the  mission.    Father  Junipero 
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Serra  was  much  distressed,  and,  "  finding  no  other  re- 
source but  in  God,  had  recourse  to  prayer,"  and 
resolved  to  remain  and  not  accompany  the  expedition 
back,  but  to  "  sacrifice  himself  for  the  love  of  God  and 

the  advancement  of 
His  glory."  The 
day  was  fixed  for 
abandoning  the  mis- 
sion, and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for 
departure  on  the 
following  day,  but 
on  this  very  day, 
"  through  the  inter- 
cession of  this  Holy 
Patriarch, ' '  a  vessel 
was  distinctly  seen, 
which  shortly  dis- 
appeared. It  was 
looked  "upon  as  a 
miracle,  and  a  pre- 
sage of  the  vessel 
which  in  a  few  days 
arrived  with  sup- 
plies. The  miracle 
was  celebrated  by 
an  annual  mass. 
It  occurred  on  St. 
Joseph's  day.  An- 
other attempt  was 
made  to  discover 
the  port  of  Mon- 
terey. Two  expe- 
ditions undertook 
this,  one  by  sea 
and  one  by  land. 
Father  Junipero 
Serra  went  by  sea 
and  Governor  Por- 
tala  by  land,  ac- 
companied by  Fa- 
ther Crespi,  leaving 
San  Diego  April, 
1770.  After  being  forty-six  days  at  sea  they  arrived 
at  Monterey. 

A  letter  from  Father  Junipero  Serra  to  Father  Palou 
says :  "  On  the  31st  of  May,  1770,  after  a  painful  voyage 
of  a  month  and  a-lialf,  we  anchored  at  this  horrible  port 
of  Monterey,"  which  seemed  to  him  unaltered  from 
what  it  was  when  visited  by  Don  Sebastian  Vizcayno  in 
1603. 

The  land  expedition  arrived  eight  days  before  in  good 
condition.  They  took  possession,  after  an  imposing  re- 
ligious ceremony. 

Portala  erected  a  great  white  cross,  which  seemed  to 
intimidate  the  Indians,  who  looked  upon  the  symbol 
with  superstitious  awe,  thinking  it  rose  higher  in  the 
air  while  they  were  looking  at  it.  Aft«r  the  ceremony 
they  all  dined  together  ^n  the  shady  beach,  accompanied 
by  many  volleys  and  salutes  from  the  soldiers.  In  con- 
cluding his  letter.  Father  Junipero  Serra  inquires,  with 
touching  simplicity,  "what  is  the  name  of  the  then 
reigning  Pope  ?"  also,  he  "  wishes  to  know  if  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  beatified  Jose  Cupertino  and  Seraphina 
Asculi  has  taken  place,  and  if  there  is  any  other  beati- 
fied one,  or  saint,  that  he  may  put  them  in  the  calendar, 
we  having  taken  our  leave  of  all  printed  calendars." 
He  also  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  their  friends  are  "  de- 
funct," and  asks  for  "  any  other  news  that  his  reverence 
may  see  fit  to  communicate  to  us  poor  hermits,  sepa- 
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rated  from  human  society."  He  closes  his  letter  by  say- 
ing that  ''  to-morrow  they  are  to  celebrate  the  feast  and 
make  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  although  in  a 
poor  manner,  in  order  to  scare  away  whatever  little 
devils  there  may  possibly  be  in  the  land."  They 
founded  the  mission  at  Monterey  and  in  three  years 
baptized  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Indians.  This 
place  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  they  removed 
a  short  distance  to  the  borders  of  the  River  Carmelo, 
near  the  coast.  The  Father  examined  the  country  and 
found  it  a  good  place  and  fair  to  look  upon.  He  wrote 
to  the  chief  of  the  college  of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico, 
saying  there  would  be  employment  for  five  hundred  mis- 
sionaries. In  answer  to  this  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
sent  thirty  missionaries  for  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
providing  vessels  for  transportation  of  necessaries  and 
ornaments  for  the  church.  Money  was  sent  amounting 
to  $10,000.  But,  as  usual,  the  vessels  met  with  hard- 
ships of  various  kinds.  One  was  driven  southward  to 
Acapulco,  and  the  captain  got  his  ship  ashore  and  gave 
notice  to  the  Viceroy  that  he  could  not  proceed  on  his 
voyage. 

The  poor.  Friars  went  overland  till  they  reached  Lo- 
reto.  The  captain,  meanwhile,  received  orders  to  repair 
his  vessel  and  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He  obeyed  and 
arrived  in  port  eight  montlis  after,  having  been  driven 
back  again  by  adverse  winds.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
new  missionaries  the  Father  was  enabled  to  extend  his 
operations  and  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  twenty  miles  from  Monterey.  The  mission 
buildings  were  of  adobe,  and  the  labor  was  performed 
by  their  Indian  converts.  They  were  taught  agricul- 
ture and  various  trades.  Pear  trees  were  planted  around 
the  missions,  which  bear  fruit  to  this  day.  All  the  floors, 
doors  and  other  woodwork  was  done  with  the  adze,  hewn 
from  logs.    The  baptismal  fonts  were  cut  from  the  solid 
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rock,  and  some  of  these  may  be  seen  at  this  day,  filled 
with  flowers  and  growing  plants  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Pictures  were  sent  from  Mexico  to  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  the  churches.  La  Perouse,  another 
historian,  says  :  *'  In  the  Church  of  San  Carlos  the  pic- 
ture of  hdl  has  done  incalculable  service  in  promoting 
conversions,"  and  remarks  that  "the  Protestants  could 
have  done  little  without  these  aids."  The  priests  were 
furnished  with  rich  vestments,  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver  bullion  and  set  with  precious  stones. 

These  vestments  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  relics  of 
the  old  days  at  some  of  the  missions,  but  they  have  been 
robbed  of  their  jewels,  which  were  fastened  by  rich 
embroideries. 

Longsdorf,  another  historian,  tells  of  "wonders 
wrought  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  springing  from  the 
American  aloe  (agave  Americano)^  and  making  many  con- 
versions from  its  coronal  of  leaves."  The  Indians  were 
made  to  labor  and  planted  the  fields.  At  one  time  a 
severe  frost  came  and  killed  the  wheat.  The  Father  in- 
vited all  the  converts  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  Novena 
of  San  Antonio.  At  the  same  time,  showing  his  belief 
in  good  works  as  well  as  in  faith,  he  caused  the  frost- 
bitten fieids  to  be  irrigated.  In  a  few  days  the  green 
blades  started  up  again,  and  they  had  an  abundant  har- 
vest, which  they  acknowledged  as  a  special  miracle 
wrought  by  the  Holy  San  Antonio.  Soon  after  the 
Mission  of  San  Gabriel  was  resolved  upon,  and  mission- 
aries and  soldiers,  with  muleteers  and  animals  laden 
with  provisions,  were  dispatched  for  the  purpose.  After 
proceeding  about  forty  leagues  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  who  were  effectually  quelled  by  the  Padres 
holding  up  a  piece  of  cloth  on  which  was  a  picture  of 
Our  Lady  de  los  Dc  >res.  All  were  subdued,  and  came 
and  laid  their  arms  it  her  feet,  off*ering  her  beads  and 
food  of  all  kinds,  and  they  proceeded  to  found  the  mis- 
sion. In  a  letter  to  Father  Palou  from  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  he  writes  :  "  Thank  God  we  are  all  in  good  health, 
and  that  we  have  not  suffered  from  hunger,  and  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  mission  being  abandoned  ;"  still 
he  feels  "  mortified  "  because  they  are  not  able  to  go  on 
with  other  missions,  but  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought  that  "  there  are  various  souls  in  Heaven  from 
Monterey  and  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego — from  San 
Grabriel  there  are  none  as  yet,  but  there  are  those  among 
those  Indians  who  praise  God,  and  whose  Holy  Name  is 
more  frequently  in  their  mouths  than  in  those  of  many 
old  Christians  ;"  and  quaintly  adds :  '*  Some  think  that 
from  mild  lambs,  which  they  are  at  present,  they  will  re- 
turn to  be  lions  and  tigers.  If  all  are  not  Christians  it  is 
owing  to  our  want  of  understanding  the  language. "  He 
has  "  always  imagined  his  own  sins  had  not  permitted 
him  the  faculty  of  learning  strange  tongues,  which  is  a 
great  misfortune."  He  concludes  by  saying :  "  Let  all 
who  come  hither  provide  themselves  with  patience  and 
charity,  for  they  may  become  rich  (I  mean  in  troubles) ; 
but  where  will  the  laboring  ox  go  that  he  will  not  draw 
the  plow  ?  And  if  he  will  not  draw  the  plow,  how  can 
there  be  harvest  ?"  Which  is  as  good  a  homily  as  most 
modem  missionaries  could  deliver,  revealing  the  hu- 
mility and  devotion  of  these  good  Franciscan  Friars. 

Having  founded  four  missions,  the  Father  resolved  to 
return  to  Mexico.  On  the  way  he  founded  the  Mission 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolozo,  and  visited  San  Gabriel. 
He  afterwards  embarked  in  the  San  Carlos  in  October, 
arriving  at  San  Bias  in  November.  On  arrivinjij  in 
Mexico  he  found  the  Viceroy  Bucareli  had  determined 
to  withdraw  and  abandon  the  marine  establisment  at  San 
Bias,  but  the  Padre  impressed  him  with  his  own  belief 
that  San  Bias  was  the  only  port  whence  communication 
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could  be  had  with  California,  which  so  influenced  him, 
with  his  accounts  of  the  missions,  that  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  caused  a  frigate  to  be  built  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  and  gave  orders 
for  a  packet  to  be  made  ready  for  Monterey.  As  usual, 
she  missed  her  port,  and  was  drawn  up  the  Gulf,  and 
reached  Loreto  much  damaged,  and  the  mission  suffered 
from  the  want  of  supplies. 

Father  Jfmipero  Serra  left  Mexico  in  September,  1773, 
with  missionaries,  soldiers  and  provisions,  and  at  his  re- 
quest an  expedition  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Colo- 
rado and  Gila  Rivers,  to  discover  a  land  passage,  to  avoid 
those  disasters  which  always  happened  by  sea.  Captain 
Juan  Bautista  Anzo  was  appointed  to  command  this  ex- 
pedition. They  arrived  safely  in  Monterey.  Father 
Junipero  Serra  went  by  sea  in  a  new  frigate,  bound  to 
Monterey,  yet  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  at  San 
Diego,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-nine  days.  The  Padre  went 
overland  from  this  point  to  visit  the  missions.  On  his 
way  he  met  Captain  Anzo,  who  informed  him  that  the 
land  route  was  practicable.-  He  informed  him  of  the 
destitution  of  the  mission  at  Monterey,  at  which  relation 
the  good  Padre  "  shed  tears,"  and  he  made  haste  to  go 
on.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  frigate  already  there. 
The  captain  then  sailed  away  to  explore  the  coast,  but 
his  discoveries  were  of  litt?^  imoortance.  They  sailed  in 
May  and  returned  in  August, ''  thinking  the  summer 
weather  was  over." 

With  the  new  supplies  the  missionaries  took  heart  and 
went  to  work  with  renewed  zeal.  The  next  year  there 
was  an  attack  on  San  Diego,  and  several  of  the  missiona- 
ries were  killed.  This  attack  was  attributed  to  the 
*'  great  Enemy  of  Souls,"  who  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
presentations of  two  converts  who  went  among  the  In- 
dians representing  to  them  that  they  were  to  be  made 
Christians  by  force.  They  formed  the  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  missions  and  killing  the  Fathers.  More  than  a 
thousand  Indians  were  induced  to  join  the  plot.  The 
attack  was  made  by  night  on  the  soldiers'  quarters, 
which  consisted  of  *'a  corporal  and  three  men,"  who 
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were  awakened  by  the  yells  of  the  savages.  Father 
Vincent  joined  the  soldiers  ''with  two  boys."  Father 
Lewis,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  went  to- 
ward them,  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  ''Amar  a  Dios 
Hijos"  (love  God,  my  children).  They  seized  him  and 
tore  him  in  pieces,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left  of 
him  ''except  his  consecrated  hands."  Meanwhile  the 
others  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  carpenter  and 
the  "  valiant  blacksmith"  were  sleeping.  The  black- 
smith ran  out  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  was  shot 
dead  with  an  arrow.  The  carpenter  followed  with  a 
musket  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians  The  other  carpen- 
ter was  killed  in  bed  with  an  arrow.  The  Indians  then 
s^t  fire  to  the  quarters.  The  people,  "to  avoid  being 
roasted  alive,"  sallied  out  and  took  possession  of  a  hut 
which  had  served  as  a  kitchen.  After  rather  a  minute 
description  of  the  fight,  the  narrator  adds  that  "  there 
remained  only  the  corporal  and  Father  Vincente,  the 
rest  being  murdered."  The  carpenter  was  a  man  of 
great  valor,  so  likewise  was  Father  Vincente,  who,  "  to 
prevent  their  powder  being  destroyed,  sat  upon  it,  cov- 
ering it  with  the  skirts  of  his  habit,  at  the  risk  of  being 
blown  up,  for  the  Indians  threw  into  the  hut  stones  and 
burning  brands."  They  were  all  night  in  this  position, 
defending  the  kitchen,  the  valiant  corporal  "concealing 
his  wounds  to  avoid  discouraging  his  companions." 
This  was  the  most  formidable  attempt  to  destroy  the 
missions  in  California.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  hearing 
of  their  troubles,  determined  to  visit  them.  He  was 
then  at  his  Mission  of  San  Carlos,  at  Monterey.  He 
sailed  in  the  PWnceas  from  that  port,  arriving  safely  in 
San  Diego.  With  the  assistance  of  the  sailors  he  re- 
paired all  damages,  "even  the  kitchen."  He  afterwards 
founded  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistiana.  On  his 
return  to  Monterey  he  prepared  to  establish  a  mission 
at  San  Francisco,  leaving  Monterey  17th  of  June,  1776, 
with  soldiers,  families,  cattle  and  provisions,  with  a 
packet  and  supplies.  They  arrived  June  27,  and  com- 
menced the  foundation  of  the  Presidio.  But  the  packet 
did  not  arrive  till  August,  having  been  driven  back  to 
the  latitude  of  33  degrees. 

They  took  formal  possession  17th  of  September,  on 
the  day  of  the  "  Impression  of  the  Roses  ;"  that  is  the 
day  on  which,  says  the  legend,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 


woman,  threw  himself  into  a  thicket  of 
roses,  the  thorns  of  which  tore  his  flesh, 
covering  him  with  blood.  Since  that 
time  the  white  roses  in  the  yard  of  the 
convent  at  Assisi  have  always  been 
streaked  with  red. 

The  ceremony  of  planting  the  cross 
was  accompanied  by  "  many  discharges 
of  artillery,  both  from  the  ships  and 
from  the  land,  "and  thus  the  church 
militant  opened  the  doors  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  They  surveyed  the  bay,  finding 
no  other  outlet  to  the  sea  but  this. 

Father  Junipero  Serra  founded  the 
missions  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara 
and  St.  Buena  Ventura.    The  missions 
of  San  Francisco  (Mission  Dolores)  and 
that  of  Santa  Clara  were  founded  seve- 
ral years  after  that  at  Monterey.    Pre- 
vious to  the  founding  of  the  mission  at 
San  Francisco  a  vessel  was  sent  up 
from  Mexico  to  examine  the  bay,  which 
was  at  first  called  the  Gulf  of  the  Fa- 
rallones.  The  islands  by  that  name  are 
in  sight  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  are 
famous  for  the  deposits  of  the  eggs  of  a  sea-fowl,  which 
were  in  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  much  used  for 
food,  and  which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  mar- 
kets at  the  present  time. 

The  good  Father  died  at  San  Carlos  in  the  year  1782, 
aged  seventy  years,  having  been  fifty-four  years  in  holy 
orders  and  thirty-five  in  apostolic  missions.  A  touching 
account  of  his  death  and  burial  is  given,  translated  from 
the  original  Spanish  from  the  old  "Book  of  Death," 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  del  Carmelo. 

He  took  the  habit  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mallorca,  Spain,  endowed  with  the  "tassel 
bordo  "  of  Doctor.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning 
and  eloquence  and  fervent  piety.  He  joined  the  expe- 
dition for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  Mexico.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  sixteen  missions  of  old 
California,  left  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  He  "confirmed 
56,307  souls."  When  he  felt  near  his  end  he  prepared 
himself,  repeating  the  confessions  and  the  divine  offices, 
after  which  he  went  on  foot  to  the  church  and  received 
the  sacred  rites,  to  the  edification  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  assisted,  and  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  with 
the  same  ceremony,  ordained  in  the  Boman  Seraphic 
ritual.  "When  the  ceremony  commenced  our  Father 
was  on  his  knees  intoning  with  his  sonorous  voke  so  to 
our  astonishment  that  we  could  not  accompany  him.  In 
this  fervent  devotion  he  received  the  Sacrament,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Lis  room.  He  remained  in  his 
room  the  remainder  of  the  night,  sometimes  on  his 
knees,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  oftentimes  sitting  on 
the  floor,  always  in  his  habit  and  cloak.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  captain 
of  the  bark,  Don  Joseph  Canezares,  and  his  Father 
chaplain.  He  received  them  sitting,  giving  thanks  to 
God  that  they  had  arrived  to  throw  a  little  earth  over 
his  remains.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  said  he  felt 
some  fear,  and  asked  them  to  read  aloud  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  soul,  which  they  did,  responding  to 
the  same  as  if  in  health,  exclaiming  with  delight, 
'  Thank  God,  I  am  now  without  fear !  I  feel  better 
and  will  take  a  little  soup.'  He  then  arose  and  sat  at 
the  table.  After  tasting  a  portion  he  wished  to  rest 
He  lay  down,  taking  off'  nothing  but  his  cloak.  He  lay 
tranquilly  for  some  time,  and  then  rested  in  the  Lord 
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on  the  28th  of  July,  1782,  a  little  before  two  o'clock  on 
the  day  of  St.  Augustine." 

Father  Pilou,  from  whose  writings  most  of  these 
accounts  are  taken,  apologizes  for  his  work,  saying :  ^^  It 
was  written  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  without  books 
or  men  of  learning  to  consult. "  Accompanying  his  work 
is  a  map,  made  by  himself,  showing  the  missions,  and 
dotted  lines  telling  of  the  paths  these  patient  Fathers 
traveled.  Father  Gomez,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
a  journey  in  1778,  says  that  he  "  always  traveled  with  a 
standard  with  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  on  one  side  and 
the  devil  in  hell  on  the  other,  unfurling  it  and  showing 
it  to  the  Indians,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other."  They  would  say  "  good  "  when  they  saw  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  "  bad  "  when  the  reverse  was 
shown  them. 

The  missionaries  introduced  several  varieties  of 
grapes,  and  also  the  European  olive.  Venegas  says : 
"  In  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  globe  there  is  not 
a  nation  so  stupid,  so  weak  in  body  and  mind,  as  the 
California  Indians.  Their  characteristics  were  stupidity 
and  insensibility,  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all 
kinds  of  &tigue,  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  how- 
ever trifling  and  brutal." 

La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  missions  in  1786,  says 
these  missions  were  all  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 


Each  mission  was  governed  by  one  or  more  Friars. 
Through  the  President  all  correspondence  was  carried 
on  with  the  Grovernment  of  Mexico.  Each  mission  had 
a  tract  of  land  fifteen  miles  square.  Most  of  the  villages 
were  surrounded  by  high  walls. 

That  the  Fathers  were  men  of  susceptibility  to  the 
charms  of  beautiful  scenery,  is  evinced  by  the  sites 
chosen  for  the  missions.  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Clara  were 
connected  by  a  fine  alameda,  or  a  grove  of  trees,  border- 
ing the  way.  Tradition  tells  us  that  often,  on  a  fine 
morning,  might  be  seen  hastening  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  La  Penetencia,  near  these  missions,  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle,  called  a  calesa^  with  windows  in  the 
front  and  sides.  The  vehicle  was  drawn  by  two  mules, 
and  followed  by  half  a  dozen  servants,  and  met  at  that 
spot  a  similar  train.  In  the  calesa  were  seated  two  or 
more  of  the  gentle  Fathers,  who  met  to  confess  to  each 
other  their  sins  and  shortcomings.  The  mission  at  San 
Carlos  is  still  a  fine  ruin.  The  round  Moorish  arches 
still  remain,  and  the  tower  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, where  hung  those 

*'  Solemn  belts,  whose  consecrated  masses 
Recalled  the  faith  of  old." 

The  old  pear  trees  whisper  their  secrets  of  the  past  to 
each  other,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea  dies  on  the  softly- 
sloping  shores. 

Mb8.  £.  M.  Bbaokbtt. 
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The  first  of  April  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
is  something  more  than  All-Fools'  Day  ;  it  is  the  great 
day  for  adjusting  all  the  accounts  of  the  year  past, 
and  for  entering  into  engagements  for  the  year  to 
come.  For  generations  the  farmers  of  that  region  have 
crowded  the  year's  business  as  far  as  possible  into  that 
one  day,  and  it  probably  never  occurs  to  them  that  ac- 
counts might  more  conveniently  be  settled  ofbener.  Ideas 
have  never  made  rapid  progress  among  these  slow-going 
tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  thorough  conservatism  resisted 
the  free-school  system  as  long  as  possible.  As  the  fathers 
have  done  so  must  the  sons,  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Thus  it  was  that  on  the  first  of  April  five  years 
ago,  as  on  scores  of  such  former  anniversaries,  the 
county  roads  were  noisy  with  the  passing  of  fiirm 
wagons,  all  headed  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the 
town  of  Lancaster  as  their  destination.  Long  before 
light  had  many  of  the  drivers  begun  their  journey,  for 
much  was  to  be  done  ere  they  could  return.  The  yel- 
low oil-cloth-covered  wagons  of  the  Amish  farmers  were 
occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  were  not  as  numerous  as 


the  less-conspicuous  vehicles  of  their  Mennonite  neigh* 
bors.  On  reaching  Lancaster  these  were  all  ranged  in 
long  rows  in  front  of  the  smaller  taverns  with  which  the 
city  abounds,  while  the  drivers  crowded  the  banks,  di-aw- 
ing  or  depositing  money,  and  elbowed  their  way  into 
the  stores  and  shops  to  make  their  annual  payments. 

It  was  not  an  unpicturesque  throng  that  filled  the 
streets  that' April  day,  and  a  stranger  would  have  de- 
tected within  it  many  novel  and  striking  features,  for, 
although  it  was  not  a  crowd  that  possessed  much  bril- 
liancy of  color,  it  presented  great  variety  of  costume. 
The  Mennonite  women,  with  their  large  black  silk  sun- 
bonnets,  their  placid  faces  within  outlined  by  a  white 
muslin  cap-border,  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  as- 
semblage ;  while  the  men  of  the  same  persuasion,  their 
business  done,  in  sober  gray  suits,  with  clean-shaven 
faces  and  closely-cropped  hair,  tramped  sturdily  along 
beside  their  wives  or  stood  in  groups  on  Hie  pavement 
blocking  the  way,  and  regarding  the  attempts  of  others 
to  pass  them  with  much  the  same  absence  of  comprehen- 
sion in  their  lustreless  &ces  that  a  cow  evinces  when 
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she  stands  across  a  foot-path  chewing  her  cud  in  en- 
tire obliviousness  to  the  tact  that  you  desire  to  pass. 
Stricter  members  of  the  Mennonite  faith — New  Men- 
nists,  as  they  are  called — might  be  known  by  an  extra 
breadth  of  brim  to  their  wide  black  hats,  the  absence  of 
coat  collars,  and  similar  peculiarities  of  costume.  Less 
frequently  there  might  be  seen  the  singular  figure  of  an 
Amish  man  clad  in  a  long  reddish-brown  overcoat,  with 
numerous  capes  and  skirts  reaching  to  his  heels.  Some- 
times the  coat  was  lacking  and  the  farmer  appeared  in 
a  jacket  fastened  by  hooks  and  eyes,  and  characterized 
by  a  total  absence  of  skirts.  Unlike  their  Mennonite 
brethren,  these  religionists  wore  beards,  and  their  hair, 
falling  to  the  shoulders  at  the  back,  was  cut  squarely 
across  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyes.  Hats  of  ex- 
travagant brim  completed  an  attire  having  more  oddity 
than  beauty  to  recommend  it.  Occasionally  one  ob- 
served an  entire  family  of  Dunkards,  or  German  Bap- 
tists, the  children  of  each  sex  being  dressed  precisely  as 
their  elders,  and  looking,  in  their  quaint  garb  and  se- 
rious faces,  like  dwarfs,  who  had  early  &ced  the  situa- 
tion and  accepted  the  inevitable. 

Two  young  men  in  more  worldly  attire,  who  were 
loitering  down  K'mg  street  in  search  of  amusement, 
found  plenty  of  it  that  morning  in  merely  noting  the 
people  about  them.  The  taller  and  finer-looking  of 
the  two  was  a  visitor  in  the  town,  and  his  friend,  a  resi- 
dent, was  enjoying  his  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the 
unfamiliar  sights. 

"  Look  at  that  poor  old  fellow,  Clem,"  said  the  stran- 
ger to  the  town.  "  He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  had  a  spare 
cent  to  bless  himself  with.'' 

The  old  fellow  in  question  was  a  middle-aged  former 
of  decidedly  shabby  appearance,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
curbstone  engaged  in  eating  an  unpalatable-looking  sau- 
sauge  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket  along  with  a 
dingy  bit  of  cheese.  Clement  Singleton,  the  one  ad- 
dressed, gave  the  old  man  a  passing  glance  and  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

"  That  is  old  Grouk,"  he  replied ;  "  but  your  sympa- 
thy is  quite  wasted  on  him,  for  he  is  a  great  tobacco 
farmer  of  this  vicinity,  and  worth  at  least  half  a  million. 
It  is  a  solemn  fact,"  he  added,  observing  his  friend's 
look  of  disgust,  "  and  I  suppose  his  frugal  disposition, 
one  evidence  of  which  you  notice  now,  helped  largely  in 
its  acquirement. " 

A  little  farther  on,  the  sidewalk  was  obstructed  by 
some  packing  boxes,  and  in  the  narrow  space  left  for 
passage  a  heavy,  clumsy  Mennonite  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  them.  He  turned  about  as  they  came  near 
and  faced  them  with  a  3I0W,  bovine  stare  that  was  ut- 
terly devoid  of  intelligence.  He  made  no  offer  to  move, 
but  merely  looked  at  them  with  that  slow  gaze  which, 
while  it  amused  Singleton's  friend,  made  Singleton  him- 
self impatient. 

*'  Come,  let  us  pass,  will  you  ?"  he  said  sharply,  and 
with  a  lumbering  gait  the  ikrmer  moved  aside. 

"  That  is  another  of  your  county  millionaires,  I  sup- 
pose, isn't  he,  Clem  ?"  questioned  the  other  a  moment 
after. 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  was  the  response  ;  "  but  he  may 
be,  for  most  of  these  Mennonite  farmers  are  well  off*,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  tobacco  raisers." 

The  latter  part  of  Singleton's  assertion  was  true 
enough,  but  Heinrich  Bruner,  the  man  who  had  so  de- 
liberately made  room  for  the  young  men,  was  far  from 
being  rich,  Dliough  by  no  means  a  poor  man.  Like  the 
other  farmers,  he  had  been  making  his  yearly  payments 
and  settling  his  bank  account,  but  unlike  many  of  his 
neighbors,  there  was  not  the  amount  at  the  bank  to  his 


credit  that  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see  there.  To 
be  sure,  he  had,  beside,  odd  sums  tied  up  in  bits  of  stock- 
ing and  hidden  away  in  nooks  and  comers  at  home,  but 
the  whole  amount  was  less  than  what  his  brother  Sigis- 
mund  Bruner  at  Petersburg  possessed,  and  their  cousin, 
Adam  Bruner,  at  Manheim,  was  worth  double  what  the 
brothers  owned.  He  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  bank,  and  when  met  by  Singleton  and 
his  companion  had  paused  in  his  walk,  completely  lost 
in  his  confused  reckonings.  He  was  not  so  stupid  as  the 
young  men  had  imagined,  but  he  did  not  grasp  ideas 
readily  ;  and,  already  preoccupied  as  he  was,  it  needed 
the  stimulus  of  Singleton's  words  to  rouse  him  to  full 
consciousness  of  what  was  required  of  him. 

It  had  come  to  him  to-day  with  some  force  that  he  was 
growing  old.  He  had  not  thought  much  about  it  before. 
One  year  of  his  life  was  very  like  another,  and  there  was 
not  much  in  his  surroundings  to  remind  him  of  the 
flight  of  time.  True,  his  children  were  growing  up 
about  him,  but  this  did  not  impress  him  with  the  fiict 
that  his  own  years  were  increasing.  To-day,  how- 
ever, he  had  met  in  Lancaster  Gottlieb  Hogendobler, 
whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  young,  and  who  was 
now  a  wealthy  tobacco  farmer  near  Quarry ville.  They 
had  not  met  for  twenty  years,  and  Heinrich  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  old  and  bent  his  early  friend  appeared, 
and  remarked  upon  it  accordingly.  The  venerable  Gott- 
lieb did  not  seem  overpleased  at  the  observation. 

"  Loolf:  here  once,  Heinrich,"  he  rejoined,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  "  you  call  me  old,  when 
you  are  the  oldest,  mein freund,'*'' 

"^ein,  Gottlieb,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Heinrich,  shaking 
his  head  in  denial. 

"It  18  so,"  maintained  the  tobacco  farmer  stoutly. 
"On  next  Pfingstmontag  it  will  be  my  fifty-seventh 
geburtstag." 

Upon  this  confident  statement  Heinrich  began  count- 
ing on  his  fingers  and  reckoning  from  various  data,  such 
as  the  year  a  certain  preacher  came,  the  time  when 
apple-snitz  brought  such  a  high  price  on  market,  and 
the  year  when  he  figured  as  the  Bellschnickel  for  his 
children's  amusement  at  Christmas,  arriving  at  last  at 
the  mournful  conclusion  that  if  he  Mved  till  the  next 
Fassnacht»he  would  be  sixty  years  old. 

Sixty  years  old  I  And  he  remembered  that  his  father 
Conrad  was  but  sixty -five  when  he  died.  Sixty  years 
old,  and  there  were  five  children  yet  to  provide  for,  and 
it  had  been  Heinrich 's  one  ambition  to  do  as  well  for 
them  when  they  should  begin  life  for  themselves  as  old 
Conrad  had  for  Sigismund  and  himself,  and  the  sisters 
Christine  and  Veronica  when  they  were  married.  Of 
the  ^ye  children,  Jacob  was  the  eldest ;  he  must  be  at 
least  twenty-four,  the  father  thought.  He  would  be 
wanting  to  marry  soon,  and  as  for  the  next  oldest, 
Johanna,  there  was  Franz  Dieffenbach  coming  to  see 
her  every  week.  Nor  would  it  be  long  before  the  oth- 
ers would  be  wanting  to  marry,  and  how  was  he  to 
provide  farms  for  them  all?  Johanna,  the  only  girl, 
would  go  to  her  husband's  farm  when  she  married,  but 
Franz  Dieffenbach  was  not  the  man  to  take  her  with  no 
money.  Whatever  happened,  he  must  do  well  by  Jo- 
hanna. 

But  Clement  Singleton  had  roused  him  from  his  mus- 
ings, and  the  court  house  clock  striking  two  reminded 
him  that  he  must  soon  be  driving  home,  Jacob  had  come 
to  town  with  his  own  team  and  would  return  when  it 
suited  him,  but  young  Heinrich,  the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  must  be  hunted  up  before  he  could  start  for  home. 
The  elder  Bruner  had  left  his  horses  and  wjigon  at  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,  and  had  enjoined  upon  his  son 
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not  to  go  far  from  that  vicinity,  and  as  the  boy  never 
contemplated  even  a  slight  deviation  from  the  letter  of 
his  father's  commands,  he  was  easily  found.  He  was  an 
awkward*  shapeless  lad  of  fifteen,  and  when  seen  by  his 
father  was  standing  before  a  jeweler's  window,  lost  in 
wide-mouthed  admiration  of  the  glitter  within. 

*'  Oh,  fother,  just  look  in  the  fenster  awhile  yet,"  he 
exclaimed,  when  aware  of  the  other's  presence. 

But  the -elder  Heinrich  remained  undazzled  by  the 
sight  of  the  window  and  its  glories. 

"  It  ish  no  good,"  he  replied.  "  Come  away  once ;  it 
ish  all  foolishness,"  and  reluctantly  the  boy  obeyed. 

As  Bruner  was  leading  out  his  horses  from  the  stable 
sheds,  his  foot  hit  some  small  object  which  he  pushed  aside 
without  looking  to  see  what  it  was,  but  after  his  team 
was  ready  to  start  and  young  Heinrich  was  already  on 
the  wagon  seat,  the  farmer  missed  the  horse  blanket, 
which  served  them  also  as  a  cushion,  and  which  had  been 
left  in  the  shed.  Going  back,  therefore,  for  the  blanket, 
he  passed  the  same  dark  comer  where  he  had  kicked  aside 
the  small  object  in  the  straw.  Something  impelled  him 
now  to  look  down,  and  there,  just  at  his  feet,  lay  a  coarse 
leather  wallet,  which  some  visitor  to  the  stables  had 
probably  dropped  not  long  before.  He  stood  gazing  at 
it  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  hearing  footsteps 
approaching,  he  stooped,  picked  up  the  wallet  and  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  a  moment  later,  having  found  the 
blanket,  had  climbed  with  it  into  the  wagon  beside  his 
son.  Just  what  he  intended  to  do  with  the  wallet  was 
not  precisely  clear  to  him  at  that  moment,  for  he  ar- 
rived at  definite  conclusions  with  great  difficulty.  As 
far  as  he  was  conscious  of  any  idea  in  the  matter,  it  was 
that  he  would  take  the  ./lUet  home  with  him,  see  what 
it  contained  and  afterwards  advertise  it  in  the  Lancaster 
papers.  Perhaps  before  that  he  might  hear  who  had 
lost  it.  Such  a  thing  as  the  finding  of  money  was  so 
new  a  thing  in  his  experience  that  it  was  hard  to  know 
at  once  what  should  be  done  about  it.  His  instinct  told 
him  that  if  he  entered  the  bar-room  of  the  Cross  Keys, 
saying  that  he  had  found  some  money,  it  might  be  claimed 
by  the  wrong  person,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be  found 
there  in  the  stables  counting  it  over.  It  might  be  said 
that  he  had  stolen  it.  No,  he  would  wait  till  he  reached 
home  he  resolved,  as  his  mind  partially  cleared  itself 
while  he  slowly  drove  out  of  town  ;  there  he  could  count 
the  money,  and  if  any  one  should  claim  it  when  adver- 
tised, he  would  say  first :  "  Stop,  my  good  friend,  how 
much  did  you  lose  ?"  And  so  it  would  be  sure  not  to  get 
into  wrong  hands.  Having  reached  this  point  in  his 
soliloquy,  he  urged  his  horses  into  a  faster  gait,  and  the 
ten  miles  of  distance  that  lay  between  Lancaster  and  his 
farm  were  soon  overpast.  He  had  not  spoken  to  his  son 
during  the  whole  time,  but  conversation  was  not  a  strong 
point  with  any  of  the  Bruners,  and  the  boy  thought 
nothing  of  his  fiither's  silence,  being  wholly  busied  with 
the  sights  he  had  seen  that  day.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  been  so  far  from  home  as 
Lancaster,  and  he  naturally  felt  that  such  a  serious  event 
was  not  to  be  lightly  contemplated.  A  native  of  Borneo 
visiting  a  World's  Fair  could  hardly  have  been  more 
impressed  with  the  novelties  about  him  than  was  this 
simple  country  boy  by  the  glimpse  of  life  afibrded  by  a 
few  hours  in  this  small  inland  city,  and  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  mind  did  not  readily  adjust  itself  to 
his  suddenly-enlarged  experience.  Thus  occupied  in 
mental  digestion,  he  failed  to  observe  that  his  father  was 
more  than  usually  taciturn,  and  the  latter  did  not  men- 
tion his  discovery  to  his  son  since  he  could  see  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  so  doing. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when  a  turn  in  the 


road  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  Bruner  homestead. 
It  was  a  comfortable  place  to  look  at.  The  red  brick 
house,  a  stoiy  higher  at  the  back  than  at  the  front,  bore 
in  a  conspicuous  place  a  lozenge-shaped  tablet  of  white 
marble,  stating  tlmt  Conrad  and  Katrina  Bruner  built 
the  house  "in  Jahre  1831."  Beyond  a  neatly-kept 
yard  at  the  rear  rose  a  large  yellow  bam,  under  the 
forebay  of  which  a  number  of  handsome  cattle  stood 
switching  their  tails  with  a  leisurely  motion,  that  im- 
plied no  necessity  for  the  act  and  rather  conveyed  an 
impression  that  the  switching  was  merely  a  good-natured 
condescension  to  popular  prejudice  on  the  subject.  As 
the  wagon  drove  into  the  yard,  a  great  conmiotion  at 
once  arose  among  the  fowls  that  had  been  quietly  saun- 
tering about  till  that  moment.  Four  or  five  guinea  hens, 
with  discordant  cries,  ran  skulking  behind  a  row  of  cur- 
rant bushes,  but,  discontented  with  that  place  of  refuge, 
soon  rose  in  disorderly  flight,  alighting  near  the  dog- 
kennel,  and  causing  its  worthy  occupant  to  rush  forth 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  Half  a  dozen  ducks, 
which  had  been  sunning  themselves  by  the  fence,  sud- 
denly felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  scuttle  across  the 
roadway  with  much  apparent  haste  but  Uttle  real  pro- 
gress. A  few  rods  further  on  some  hens,  which  had  been 
standing  in  the  path  of  the  approaching  wagon,  but  af- 
fecting not  to  perceive  it,  were  at  length  seized  with  a 
proper  sense  of  their  peril,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
painful  doubt  in  which  direction  to  seek  safety  seemed 
to  agitate  their  minds,  as  evidenced  by  purposeless  rush- 
ings  to  right  and  left  and  much  rapid  and  excited  con- 
versation among  themselves. 

Leaving  the  wagon  and  horses  in  charge  of  Heinrich, 
the  farmer  entered  the  house,  and  after  a  word  to  his 
wife  and  Johanna,  who  were  preparing  supper  in  the 
kitchen,  went  up  stairs  to  his  sleeping-chamber,  and 
entering  closed  and  bolted  the  door.  Then  drawing 
forth  the  black  wallet  from  the  inner  pocket  where  he 
had  placed  it,  he  began  to  examine  its  contents.  That 
was  not  a  brief  operation,  for  the  rolls  of  bills  it  con- 
tained were  large  and  his  calculations  were  neces- 
sarily slow,  but  at  length  he  had  spread  out  the  last 
bill  before  him,  and  there  was  nothing  beside  the  money 
in  the  wallet,  which  contained  no  clue  to  the  owner. 
It  was  a  large  sum  that  was  in  his  hands — a  fraction 
over  twenty  tholisand  dollars.  He  wondered  who 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  all  that.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  I  How  such  a  sum  would  swell  his 
credit  at  the  bank  I  Twenty  thousand  I  That  would 
buy  Jacob  a  handsome  farm,  and  leave  nearly  half  for 
Johanna  when  she  should  marry  Franz.  There  would 
be  enough  of  his  own  for  the  others  when  they  wanted  to 
marry  some  day.  If  this  money  were  only  his,  what  an 
easy  way  it  would  show  him  out  of  present  difficulties. 
The  sound  of  the  farm-bell  ringing  for  supper  broke  in 
upon  his  musings,  and  hastily  replacing  the  money  in  the 
waUet,  he  thrust  it  into  a  deep  chest,  the  key  of  which 
was  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  went  down  stairs. 
Jacob  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Lancaster,  but  the  rest 
of  his  children,  from  Johanna  down  to  young  Heinrich, 
were  present  at  the  supper-table.  Susanna  Bruner,  the 
mother,  wa«  dressed,  like  other  Mennist  matrons,  in 
sober  gray,  with  a  short  cape,  pointed  at  the  front  and 
back,  and  a  plain  book-muslin  cap,  Johanna's  attire  was 
more  worldly  in  character,  for  her  dress  was  a  gay  pur- 
ple, and  there  were  earrings  in  the  small  ears.  But  then 
Johanna  had  not  yet  "entered  the  meeting."  When- 
ever that  event  should  take  place,  she  would  put  on  the 
plain  dress  of  the  sect.  She  liad  a  sweet,  placid  face, 
not  unlike  her  mother's,  and  seemed  more  intelligent 
than  any  of  her  brothers  present.     Of  these,  Walter 
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was  the  eldest,  a  well-shaped  lad  of  twenty,  but  with 
dull,  heavy  features,  in  this  resembling  his  father  as 
nearly  as  a  young  man  can  resemble  one  who  is  old  and 
worn.  The  next  youngest,  Sigismund,  named  for  the 
Petersburg  uncle,  was  a  red-cheeked  boy  of  eighteen, 
whose  appetite  at  this  period  of  life  was  much  sharper 
than  his  intellectual  perceptions.  There  was  no  display 
of  affection  among  the  Bruners,  but  the  family  tie  was 
strong  nevertheless.  As  the  &ther  looked  about  upon 
his  children,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  money  up  stairs. 
If  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  only  his,  what 
might  he  not  do  for  them  ?  His  father,  Conrad,  when 
he  died,  thirty  years  ago  come  next  Good  Friday,  had 
done  well  by  his  four  children,  and  Heinrich  would  like 
to  do  no  less  for  his.  Truly  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
him  if  he  should  never  hear  who  had  lost  the  money. 
When  supper  was  over  and  the  necessary  work  at  the 
barn  accomplished,  the  family  all  went  to  bed,  although 
it  was  not  much  past  seven  o'clock,  and  there  still  lin- 
gered a  faint  glow  in  the  west.  But  people  who  feel  called 
upon  to  rise  and  begin  the  work  of  the  day  at  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  have  need  to  be  in  bed  at  an  early  hour. 

But  Heinrich  the  elder  did  not  fall  asleep  as  readily  as 
usual,  for  he  had  the  money  to  think  of.  In  his  imagi- 
nation he  was  counting  it  over  again,  and  more  than 
once  after  his  wife  was  asleep  he  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  that  he  might  look  over  to  the  comer  where  the 
chest  was,  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  still  there. 
What  if  he  should  keep  this  money  for  himself?  He 
shuddered  when  he  first  ventured  to  shape  his  thoughts 
in  this  wise,  but  soon  he  was  able  to  think  of  it  without 
a  feeling  of  horror.  Surely  it  would  not  be  so  very 
wicked  to  retain  it,  since  it  was  not  for  himself  but  his 
children  that  he  desired  it.  How  could  it  be  so  very 
wrong  to  use  for  the  good  of  others  what  had  come  to 
him  by  chance  ?  He  had  not  stolen  it.  By  the  merest 
accident  he  had  found  it  at  a  time  when  he  needed  it 
sorely.  Perhaps  it  was  really  meant  for  him,  and  there 
was  no  accident  in  the  matter.  He  could  employ  it  to 
good  purpose,  and  he  knew  of  no  better  thing  than  for 
a  man  to  care  for  his  own  children. 

It  was  a  long  conflict  with  himself  that  Heinrich  Bru- 
ner  had  that  night,  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  turning 
thoughts  like  these  slowly  and  confusedly  in  his  brain, 
but  it  ended  at  length,  and  as  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep  he  had  decided  to  keep  the  money.  When  he  came 
down  stairs  the  next  morning,  he  found  that  Jacob  had 
returned  in  the  night,  but  he  apparently  had  heard  of 
no  one  in  Lancaster  whose  money  had  been  lost.  Nor 
did  such  news  reach  the  Bruner  farm  on  succeeding  days. 
On  the  next  market-day  Susanna  carried  the  marketing 
to  Lancaster,  instead  of  her  husband,  and  Sigismund 
accompanied  her,  well  pleased  that  the  lot  of  driver  had 
fallen  to  him.  When  she  returned  in  the  afternoon 
Heinrich  listened  anxiously  to  hear  what  town  news  she 
had  brought,  but  Susanna  had  nothing  of  greater  inte- 
rest to  relate  than  that  her  eggs  had  brought  a  good 
price ;  that  an  oid  customer  had  praised  her  cheese 
highly,  declaring  that  it  was  the  best  on  market,  and 
that  Sigismund  had  worried  her  by  driving  too  fast. 
When  it  was  e\adent  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  tell, 
Heinrich  felt  more  easy  than  before.  Had  there  been 
any  excitement  about  the  lost  money,  Susanna  would 
certainly  have  heard  it  talked  of  on  market,  and  in  this 
comfortable  frame  of  mind  he  forgot  to  reprove  Sigis- 
mund, much  to  his  wife's  silent  wonder.  On  the  next 
market-day  he  went  l;iimself  to  Lancaster,  but  before 
starting  he  drew  from  the  black  wallet,  still  lying  in  the 
old  chest,  two  thousand  dollars,  which,  after  market 
hours,  he  deposited  in  the  bank  where  his  other  funds 


were  kept.  The  next  week  he  carried  to  Lancaster 
double  that  amount,  which,  to  avert  a  possible  suspi- 
cion, he  placed  in  another  bank ;  and  so,  from  time  to 
time,  he  continued  to  deposit  money  in  the  two  banks 
till  nearly  the  whole  amount  he  had  found  was  removed 
from  the  chest.  And  so  the  spring  went  by,  and  as  Heior 
rich  heard  nothing  of  the  owner  of  the  black  wallet,  he 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  as 
having  ever  belonged  to  another  than  himself 

Early  in  July  Franz  Dieffenbach  came  to  speak  with 
him  about  Johanna,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  would  give  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
Johanna  the  day  she  ^as  married.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  money  he  had  found,  he  said  to  himself  that 
Jacob  should  have  ten  thousand,  while  two  thousand 
should  go  upon  interest  for  Walter.  He  thought  Franz 
seemed  surprised  when  he  announced  what  he  would 
give  Johanna,  and  so,  in  truth,  the  young  man  was,  for 
he  had  not  supposed  old  Heinrich  had  so  much  to  spare. 
As  much  as  he  could  get  with  Johanna  he  meant  to 
t^e,  but  Heinrich  Bruner  had  done  the  honest  Franz 
some  injustice  in  thinking  he  would  not  take  Johanna 
without  a  marriage  portion,  if  there  was  none  to  be  had. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  Tate  in  October,  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Mennonite  meeting-house  nearest  the 
Bruner  farm.  It  was  a  plain  brick  building,  with  a  cen- 
tre aisle  dividing  the  sisters'  seats  from  those  of  the 
brothers,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door  was  a  plat- 
form for  the  elders.  On  entering,  the  women  hung  their 
blapk  sun-bonnets  in  a  long  row  on  the  wall  above  their 
seats',  while  a  corresponding  row  of  hooks  on  the  opposite 
wall  was  soon  adorned  with  the  broad  hats  of  the  breth- 
ren. A  wedding  was  an  ever-  what  no  one  cared  to  miss, 
and  all  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  ail  the 
Bruner  kin  from  far  and  near,  were  present,  many  of  the 
men  kissing  each  other  solemnly  on  entering,  after  the 
custom  of  the  sect.  A  long  sermon  followed  the  open- 
ing service,  which  was  mainly  devoted  to  remarks  upon 
the  mutual  duties  of  married  life  ;  upon  the  obligation 
on  one  side  to  submit,  and  on  the  other  tp  love  and  pro- 
tect ;  and  the  preacher  concluded  by  requesting  the  two 
persons  proposing  marriage  to  present  themselves  before 
him.  Johanna,  who  by  this  time  had  "entered  the 
meeting,"  and  put  on  the  plain  dress,  came  forward 
from  the  women's  side  of  the  house,  a  little  pale,  and 
with  eyes  which  saw  only  the  preacher  and  the  sturdy 
figure  of  Franz,  who  was  now  beside  her.  They  were  a 
handsome  pair  as  they  stood  up  in  view  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  gazed  at  them  approvingly,  and  if  Johanna 
were  to  be  judged  of  by  her  resemblance  to  her  mother, 
then  it  would  have  been  easy  to  prophesy  that  her  fiuje 
would  always  remain  as  sweet  and  placid  as  now,  even 
after  wrinkles  had  gathered  upon  it :  but  the  good  looks 
of  the  groom  were  of  a  transitory  kind ;  his  features 
would  coarsen  and  grow  heavy  with  years,  although  still 
remaining  as  good-natured  in  expression  as  at  present. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  there  followed  a  half- 
hour  of  congratulations  and  hand-«hakings,  and  then, 
after  Johanna  had  said  her  ferewells  to  her  parents  and 
brothers,  Franz  lifted  her  tenderly  into  his  buggy,  and 
they  drove  off  to  his  own  home,  five  miles  away,  which 
was  awaiting  its  new  mistress. 

"  O  fortunate,  O  happy  day  ! 
When  a  new  household  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  earth, 
Like  a  new  star  Just  sprung  to  birth, 
And  rolled  on  its  harmonious  way 
Into  the  boundless  realms  of  space  I" 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  event,  as  Jacob  and  his 
father  were  mending  a  bit  of  broken  fence  in  a  remote 
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part  of  the  farm,  the  young  man  broached  a  subject  to 
his  father  that  had  long  been  the  first  thought  in  his 
own  mind — that  of  his  marriage.  Jacob  was  not  like 
any  of  the  Bruners  in  appearance,  for  instead  of  being 
solidly  built  like  them,  with  broad,  heavy  features,  he  was 
somewhat  slender,  with  a  face  that  was  even  refined. 
Indeed,  he  was  unlike  any  Bruner  that  Heinrich  had 
ever  known,  but  Susanna  declared  that  he  was  very  like 
her  brother  Fritz,  who  had  died  when  she  was  a  girl. 
He  was  her  favorite  of  all  the  children,  but  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  somewhat  in  awe  of  this  son, 
who  was  so  difierent  from  the  others  in  the  fiunily  nest. 
For  some  reason  he  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  dialect,  which  was  always  used  at  home, 
and  never  would  speak  it  when  he  could  make  himself 
clearly  understood  in  English.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
too,  which  his  father  regarded  as  foolishness,  tending 
to  make  persons  lazy,  his  own  reading  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  perusal  of  **  Baer's  Almanac,"  a  frequently- 
consulted  copy  of  which  hung  behind  the  kitchen  door. 
However,  as  much  reading  had  not  produced  in  Jacob 
the  corresponding  laziness  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Heinrich  was  disposed  to  think  that  in  isolated 
cases  no  harm  might  follow  the  practice,  but  he  was 
firmly  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  repress  studious  im- 
pulses in  his  other  sons.  He  listened  now  quite  pa- 
tiently to  all  that  Jacob  hf^l  to  say,  but  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  attempted  reply. 

'*  Well,  it  ish  good  for  young  men  to  marry,"  he  ob- 
served slowly,  and  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  fitted 
a  rail  init«  place,  repeating,  ^^  it  ish  good  for  young  men 
to  marry  when  they  can  find  some  girl  who  ish  good  to 
work." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  father,"  said  Jacob,  repressing  his  dislike 
toward  his  father's  practical  view  of  the  matter  ;  "  of 
course  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  marry,  but  he  must  have 
something  to  live  on,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  you 
were  willing  to  do  for  me  if  I  married." 

'*  And  have  you  found  the  girl  to  marry  you  yet,  al- 
ready ?"  asked  Heinrich,  with  a  circumfiex  accentuation 
of  the  word  "marry." 

"  Yes,  father ;  it  is  Mary  Landis,  at  Litiz,"  responded 
Jacob  ;  "  but  she  is  not  a  '  Dutch '  girl,  however." 

''  Nicht  Deutsch  I"  exclaimed  Heinrich  in  some  dis- 
may ;  "  ah,  but  that  ish  bad  I" 

He  would  have  liked  to  say  more  on  this  point,  and  to 
inquire  if  she  were  good  to  work,  but  his  awe  of  his  son 
prevented.  Jacob  wisely  made  no  response  to  his  pa- 
rent's exclamation,  but  waited  till  he  should  speak 
again.  His  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  before  that 
event  took  place,  but  at  last,  when  two  more  lengths  of 
fence  had  been  repaired,  Heinrich  turned  about  and 
looked  at  his  son. 

"See  here  once,  Jacob,"  he  began,  "you  have  the 
right  to  marry  as  you  please.  K  it  was  a  Dutch  girl 
you  would  marry  it  ish  all  right,  but  you  does  as  you 
pleases.  Very  well,  it  ish  you  are  lo  marry.  I  will  give 
you  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  I  will  buy  a  small  £Eirm  for 
you  with  the  money." 

^  It  was  an  extended  speech  for  Heinrich  to  make,  and 
he  drew  a  long  breath  when  it  was  ended. 

"  You  are  a  good  father  to  me,"  cried  Jacob  warmly. 
"  I  did  not  expect  half  so  much.  But  you  must  not 
take  for  me  what  belongs  to  the  others,"  he  added  as  a 
sudden  thought  of  their  claims  passed  through  his  mind. 

"  They  ish  all  right.  I  have  enough  for  them  a'ready, 
and  for  you,  too,"  said  Heinrich,  stooping  once  more  to 
his  work  ;  and  after  this  the  fence-building  went  on  in 
silence.  Meanwhile  Jacob  was  thinking  of  Mary  Lan- 
dis, and  hoping  they  might  be  married  before  winter 


was  over,  and  his  father  was  thinking  of  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  How  glad  he  had  felt  to  be  able  to  sur- 
prise Franz  Diefi'enbach  with  his  generosity  to  Johanna, 
and  now  here  was  Jacob  equally  surprised  at  what  was 
to  be  his  share.  Things  had  gone  well  with  Heinrich 
this  year.  Never  had  his  farm  yielded  so  well,  or  his 
fiskrm  products  brought  such  good  prices.  Hardly  a 
twinge  of  conscience  had  visited  him  on  account  of  his 
appropriation  of  the  money  he  had  found.  If  it  had 
been  such  a  very  sinful  act,  how  happened  it  that  he  had 
prospered  ever  since  that  day,  was  the  question  with 
which  he  had  easily  silenced  all  self-accusings. 

Kot  long  after  this  conversation  a  small  farm  between 
the  Bruner  homestead  and  Lancaster  bein^  for  sale,  and 
the  price  not  far  from  the  sum  Heinrich  had  promised 
his  son,  it  was  purchased,  after  considerable  discussion 
between  its  owner  and  the  elder  Bruner,  while  Jacob 
set  about  furnishing  the  house,  for  the  marriage  was 
now  fixed  for  the  10th  of  February.  Heinrich  never 
objected  in  his  son's  presence  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
ing bride  was  not  "Dutch,"  although  he  occasionally 
confided  to  Susanna  his  fears  that  she  might  not  prove 
to  be  "  good  to  work,"  but  Susanna  troubled  herself  but 
little  on  this  point.  In  her  eyes  Jacob  was  a  person 
whose  doings  were  to  go  unquestioned,  however  singular 
in  appearance,  and  whose  choice  must  necessarily  be  a 
good  one.  When  Jacob's  intentions  were  known  in  the 
neighborhood  there  was  the  usual  discussion  of  such 
events,  and  some  wonder  was  expressed  at  his  father's 
liberality  toward  him  and  Johanna,  when  there  were 
yet  three  children  remaining,  since  it  had  not  been  sup- 
pose4.  that  Heinrich  was  so  wealthy  a  man,  but  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  their  neighbor's  honesty. 

It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year  that  Andrew  Lan- 
dis, the  fether  of  Mary  Landis,  found  himself  obliged  to 
hire  a  new  farm-hand  in  place  of  one  recently  dis- 
charged, and  Abel  Brubaker,  a  stout  young  fellow  of 
twenty-five,  presenting  himself  for  the  position  and 
proving  satisfactory  after  a  short  trial,  was  engaged  for 
a  year.  He  was  a  young  man  of  frank,  open  manners, 
always  ready  to  do  whatever  was  required  of  him,  and 
he  not  unnaturally  became  a  favorite  with  his  employer. 
One  day  as  Abel  was  assisting  Andrew  Landis  in  some 
piece  of  farm  work,  he  happened  to  remark  that  he 
wondered  why  his  employer  had  never  purchased  an 
adjoining  field  which  projected  awkwardly  from  a  neigh- 
bor's farm  into  his  own,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would  give  his  property  a  much  better  shape.    . 

"  I  had  intended  to  buy  that  field  and  to  build  a  new 
bam  also  last  spring,"  Andrew  responded,  "and  was 
meaning  to  enlarge  the  house,  too  ;  but  I  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  a  large  sum  of  money  just  as  my  plans 
were  complete,  and  on  that  account  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  doing  as  I  wanted." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  How  much  did  you  lose,  Mr.  Landis  ?" 
asked  Abel,  with  interest. 

"About  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

Abel  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  such  a  loss,  and  stood  with  mouth  half 
open  and  hands  by  his  sides  gazing  at  Mr.  Landis,  while 
the  other  continued. 

"It  was  the 'first  of  April,  and  I  had  very  foolishly 
drawn  at  one  time  from  the  bank  all  I  thqpght  I  should 
need,  for  I  meant  to  begin  the  barn  and  buy  the  land 
that  very  week,  but  before  I  left  Lancaster  I  found  I  had 
lost  the  whole  of  it.  Either  some  one  robbed  me  or  the 
wallet  must  have  slipped  from  my  pocket." 

"And  you  never  heard  of  it  yet,  I  suppose  ?"  inter- 
posed Abel  at  this  point. 

"  Not  a  word.     I  advertised,  of  course,  but  nothing 
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came  of  it.  I  thought  I  might  possibly  have  lost  it  at 
the  Cross  Keys  stables,  where  I  had  put  up  my  horsea, 
and  BO  I  searched  about  tliere  very  carefully,  but,  of 
course,  to  no  purpose." 

Andrew  Landis  ended  with  a  sigh.  He  was  not  so 
rich  a  man  that  the  loss  of  so  much  money  could  be 
easily  forgotten  or  be  otherwise  than  a  very  serious  thing 
to  him.     But  AbePs  voice  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts* 

'*  I  was  a  hostler  at  the  Cross  Keys  a'ready." 

To  this  his  employer  made  no  reply,  either  because  he 
foiled  to  see  a  special  relevancy  in  the  remark,  or  did 
not  notice  clearly  what  was  said. 

"Yes,  I  was  a  hostler  at  the  Cross  Keys  a'ready," 
repeated  Abel ;  *'  but  I  left  there  the  last  day  of  Maceh, 
though  I  had  to  go  back  the  next  day  for  a  coat  I  had 
left." 

Andrew  Landis  began  now  to  notice  what  Brubaker 
was  saying  to  him. 

*'  It  was  an  old  coat,  but  I  hadnH  so  many  clothes  I 
could  afford  to  lose  any,  so  I  went  to  the  stable  the  next 
afternoon  for  it." 

Landis  paused  now  in  his  work  and  looked  earnestly 
at  the  young  man,  as  if  he  had  a  faint  hope  of  getting 
through  him  a  clue  to  the  lost  money. 

"•  You  couldn't  have  been  there  a'ready,"  Abel  went 
on,  "  or  I  should  have  heard  something  then  about  the 
money." 

The  countenance  of  the  elder  man  fell,  and  he  resumed 
his  work.    There  was  no  clue  here  then.  • 

"  I  had  left  my  coat  in  the  stable,  you  see,"  pursued 
Abel,  *'  and  when  I  was  coming  out  with  it  I  saw  a  man 
picking  up  something  from  the  straw.  It  looked  like  a 
wallet  aif  near  as  I  could  see,  but  I  thought  he  must 
have  dropped  it  himself,  for  he  didnH  stop  to  look  into 
it.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  it  again  but  for  what 
you  just  told  me.  It  might  have  been  your  money, 
now." 

'*  Did  you  know  the  man  ?"  inquired  Landis,  with  a 
slight  tremble  in  his  voice. 

*'It  was  Heinrich  Bruner,  who  always  put  up  his 
horses  at  the  Cross  Keys  since  I  was  there,  aVeady,  but 
I  never  knew  what  part  of  the  county  he  was  from.  I 
don't  believe,  though,  he  would  have  took  your  money. 
Do  you  know  him  at  all  ?"  ended  Brubaker. 

A  strange  feeling  had  come  over  Landis  as  he  heard 
this  name.  He  knew  it  well  enough,  and  he  had  heard 
iSrom  Jacob  what  Heinrich  meant  to  do  for  his  son  on 
his  marriage.  By  a  great  effort  he  controlled  himself 
before  Abel,  and  answered  without  any  visible  emotion  : 

**  I  have  seen  him  on  market  once  or  twice,  and,  if  it 
is  necessary,  I  can  easily  find  out  where  he  lives." 

'*  And  if  he  's  got  your  money  you  can  make  him  give 
it  up,"  remarked  Abel,  who,  since  Bruner  was  a  com- 
mon name  in  that  region,  did  not  associate  the  young 
Jacob,  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  times  at  his  employer's, 
with  the  Heinrich  Bruner  he  had  known. 

The  conversation  was  dropped  at  this  point,  Abel 
being  required  at  some  other  part  of  the  form,  and  Lan- 
dis was  left  alone.  If  it  should  prove  that  Heinrich  had 
taken  this  money,  he  was  determined  that  Mary  should 
never  marry  that  man's  son,  much  as  he  liked  Jacob, 
and  great  as  he  knew  the  blow  would  be  to  Mary.  Per- 
haps Heinrich  Bruner  was  an  innocent  man,  but  the 
more  he  thought  about  the  matter,  his  perceptions  shar- 
pened at  the  prospect  of  recovering  his  money,  the  lessr 
likely  it  seemed  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  next  morning  early  Andrew  Landis  rode  off  in 
his  covered  wagon,  without  informing  his  family  of  his 
destination,  and  some  time  before  noon  was  driving  into 
the  Bruner  fiitrmyard.  Jacob  saw  him  coming,  and  went 


to  meet  him,  stopping  by  the  way  to  repress  the  form- 
dog's  too  forcible  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stranger. 

'*  Where  is  your  father,  Jacob  ?"  asked  Landis,  not 
without  some  uneasy  feelings  as  he  met  the  clear  gaze 
of  the  young  man. 

"  He  is  in  the  bam,  Mr.  Landis^  Shall  I  go  with  you 
to  find  him  ?"  was  the  reply. 

'*  No ;  that  will  not  be  necessary.  I  shall  easily  find 
him,  I  imagine ;"  and  Jacob,  supposing  that  Mary's 
fother  wished  to  discuss  some  marriage  preliminaries 
with  the  elder  Bruner,  was  content  to  let  him  proceed 
alone. 

Heinrich  Bruner  was  not  in  a  comfortable  frame  of 
mind  that  morning,  for,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  with 
Jacob  about  the  marriage,  the  other  had  mentioned  in- 
cidentally the  loss  of  Awlrew  Landis'  money,  the  details 
of  which  he  had  learned  from  Mary.  The  fear  of  being 
found  out  in  some  mysterious  way,  wfai^ bad  only  rarely 
hovered  in  his  mind  as  a  remote  possibility,  begui  to  take 
definite  sliape,  now  that  he  was  likely  to  be  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  the  man  he  had  wronged.  As  the 
visitor  entered  the  bam,  Heinrich  was  stooping  over  some 
pieces  of  harness  which  he  was  mending,  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  that  he  did  not  observe  the  slight  noise  made 
by  the  other's  entrance.  When  at  length  he  raised  his 
eyes,  it  was  to  see,  just  in  front  of  him,  standing  in  ac- 
cusing silence,  the  object  of  his  thoughts.  At  the  sight 
the  leather  strap  dropped  from  his  limp  fingers,  and  his 
whole  body  seemed  to  become  smaller,  as  a  sudden,  ir- 
resistible thrill  of  fear  ran  through  him.  For  one  long 
minute  the  two  men  gazed  at  each  other,  and  the  soft 
cooings  of  the  pigeons  among  the  rafters  overhead  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  At  last  An- 
drew Landis  spoke,  and  there  was  a  hard,  merciless  ring 
to  his  voice : 

"  Heinrich  Bruner,  I  have  come  for  my  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  I" 

But  there  was  no  response.  For  a  few  seconds  Hein- 
rich's  eyes  gazed  dully  at  the  speaker,  then  came  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  foce,  followed  by  a  con- 
vulsive shiver  in  every  limb,  and  then,  with  a  horrible, 
inarticulate  cry,  that  rang  through  the  building  and 
startled  the  pigeons  from  their  lofty  perch,  the  old  for- 
mer fell  back  upon  the  pile  of  harness  in  an  epileptic  fit. 
Summoned  by  the  cry,  Jacob,  who  was  not  for  off,  came 
running  to  the  barn,  followed  by  Sigismund,  who  was 
also  within  hearing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  caused  this  ?"  Jacob 
hurriedly  asked  of  Landis,  who  was  stooping  down  by 
Bruner's  side. 

"  I  asked  him  for  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  he  kept 
from  me,"  repeated  the  other  sternly. 

Jacob  clenched  his  tist,  but  remembering  that  it  was 
Mary's  father  who  had  spoken,  and  at  present  he  must 
attend  to  his  own  fother's  needs,  his  fingers  relaxed. 
There  would  be  time  for  explanations  later,  and  before 
many  moments  the  opportunity  came,  for  the  nervous 
struggles  ceased,  the  awful  stare  in  Heinrich 's  eyes  gave 
place  to  looks  of  bewilderment,  and  at  last,  as  a  dim 
sense  of  what  had  happened  returned  to  him,  and  as  he 
met  the  anxious  gaze  of  those  near  him,  his  lips  moved 
feebly. 

''  I  did  it  for  you,  Jacob — for  you  and  Johanna,"  they 
heard  him  say. 

At  these  words  Andrew  Landis  looked  meaningly  at 
Jacob,  and  there  rose  in  the  young  man's  heart  a  bitt«r 
hatred  for  this  wretched  fother  who  had  sold  his  good 
name.  That  the  deed  had  been  done  in  his  own  behalf 
in  great  measure  did  not  move  him  to  pity  and  tolerance. 
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His  stem  sense  of  right  revolted  at  the  thought  of  his 
&ther's  disgraceful  sin,  and  not  even  when  he  heard 
that  father  brokenly  repeating,  "it  was  fiir  die  kinder ; 
I  did  it  fur  die  kinder,"  were  there  any  softer  feelings 
stirred  within  him.  Suddenly  noticing  Sigismund,  who 
stood  by  with  frightened  face,  he  sent  him  to  the  house 
for  the  mother,  and  after  Heinrich  was  sufl&ciently  re- 
covered to  be  moved  to  the  house,  Jacob  went  away  by 
himself  to  think  over  this  dreadful  thing.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  now  of  his  father's  guilt,  and  along  with 
the  stinging  sense  of  disgrace  came  the  certainty  that 
Mary  was  lost  to  him  forever.  He  would  not  ask  her 
now  to  enter  a  family  upon  which  such  shame  had  been 
brought.  He  did  not  care  to  know  in  what  way  his 
father  had  gotten  this  money ;  it  was  enough  to  know 
that  he  had  confessed  his  guilt.  Alter  arranging  that 
every  cent  should  be  returned  to  Andrew  Landis  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  would  leave  home  forever,  he  now  re- 
solved, and  then  there  came  over  him  a  longing  to  see 
Mary  Landis  once  more,  even  though  it  were  for  the 
last  time.  He  could  not  deny  himself  this  ;  and  so  think- 
ing he  turned  and  went  back  to  the  house. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  known  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  Heinrich  Bruner  had  been  guilty,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation  to  which  Bru- 
ner belonged  had  been  held  to  pass  judgment  in  regard 
to  it.  At  this  meeting  it  was  formally  announced  that 
Heinrich  Bruner,  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
N^etaining  in  his  possession  money  not  his  own,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Mennonite  communion,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  forbidden  to  eat  any  longer  at 
the  same  table  with  him,  his  wife  even  being  required 
to  live  in  a  part  of  the  house  separate  from  her  husband. 
It  was  furthermore  ordered  that  he  should  make  resti- 
tution to  Andrew  Landis,  and  these  commands  were  to 
take  immediate  effect. 

There  was  no  thought  of  rebelling  against  the  com- 
mands of  the  meeting,  and  accordingly  Susanna  and  the 
others  from  that  time  occupied  rooms  apart  from  the 
disgraced  Heinrich,  performing  for  him  only  such  services 
as  were  absolutely  needful,  and  these  in  almost  entire 
silence.  Susanna  Bruner  was  nearly  borne  down  with 
grief  at  the  shame  of  her  husband,  but  the  three  boys 
were  more  affected  by  the  fact  that  their  father  was  now 
looked  down  upon  than  by  his  wrong-doing.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  all  this  had  reached  Franz  Dieffenbach,  ho 
went  over  to  the  Bruner  farm  alone,  refusing  to  allow  Jo- 
hanna to  accompany  him.  Declining  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  father-in-law,  he  placed  the  eight  thousand 
dollars,  his  wife's  marriage  portion,  in  Jacob's  hands,  and 
announced  that  he  should  never  allow  Johanna  to  speak 
to  her  father  again.  When,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
Jacob  was  able  to  return  to  Andrew  Landis  with  inter- 
est all  the  money  belonging  to  him,  the  young  man 
packed  up  his  clothes  and  other  property,  and  after  bid- 
ding fitrewell  to  his  mother  and  brothers,  drove  to  Litiz 
to  see  Mary  once  more  before  going  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had,  through  a  friend,  secured  employment. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  parting  between  the  two.  An- 
drew's intended  rejection  of  Jacob  had  been  forestalled 
by  the  young  man's  own  announcement  that  he  would 
no  longer  seek  to  enter  the  Landis  family  after  the  dis- 
grace that  had  fallen  upon  his,  and  Andrew  had  no  wish 
to  add  a  word  when  the  shame  was  already  so  keenly 
felt.  Mary  silently  acquiesced  in  her  father's  and 
lover's  decision,  but  the  parting  was  a  bitter  one,  and 
each  dreaded  to  say  the  last  word.  It  was  harder  for 
Mary  than  for  Jacob,  since  she  could  only  submit  with- 
out any  support  from  stem  feelings  of  duty.  It  was 
what  Jacob  thought  his  duty  that  enabled  him  to  end 


the  interview  and  go  out  of  the  gate  without  once  look- 
ing back,  although  he  knew  that  Mary  was  looking  tear- 
fully after  him  from  the  open  door,  and  his  heart  was  al- 
most breaking.  Something  told  him  that  one  backward 
glance  would  be  fatal  to  his  purpose,  and  he  dared  not 
trust  himself.  Unknown  to  him,  Andrew  Landis  was 
watching  him  from  an  upper  window,  half  resolved  to 
call  him  back  and  tell  him  that  this  deed  of  his  £Either's 
must  not  separate  him  from  Mary. 

''If  he  looks  back  I  will  surely  call  him,"  thought 
Andrew.     But  Jacob  did  not  turn. 

When  Heinrich  knew  that  Jacob  liad  left  his  home  to 
return  no  more,  and  had  not  cared  to  say  farewell  to 
him,  the  knowledge  seemed  to  move  him  more  deeply 
than  all  that  had  gone  before. 

"Jacob,  nmn  Jacob,"  he  would  repeat  to  himself 
many  times,  "  oh,  mein  Jacob  I" 

His  hair  rapidly  grew  gray  that  winter,  and  he  would 
sit  in  his  lonely  room  for  hours  gazing  straight  before 
him.  When  spring  came  once  more  he  roused  himself  and 
went  to  his  labor  in  a  dull,  dogged  manner,  and,  though 
his  sons  were  necessarily  thrown  much  with  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  he  noticed  them  but  little,  and 
whole  days  went  by  in  which  he  spoke  no  word  to  them. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  live  for  and  to  work  for,  since 
his  name  had  become  a  reproach  to  his  children,  and 
when  the  heats  of  summer  came  on  his  strength  ap- 
peared to  fail  him,  and  he  left  the  fields  wholly  to  the 
care  of  his  sons.  A  broad,  shaded  porch  extended  be- 
fore the  kitchen  door,  and  here  he  sat  through  the  long 
summer  afternoons,  unheeding  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
honeysuckle  that  filled  the  air.  The  old  gray  cat  came 
and  stretched  herself  on  his  knee  and  slept  there  for 
hours,  but  he  did  not  notice  her. 

The  hens,  emboldened  by  his  motionless  attitude,  did 
not  hesitate  to  perch  on  the  trellis  at  his  elbow,  and 
more  than  once  his  broad  hat,  which  lay  upturned  on 
the  bench  beside  him,  served  as  a  nest  for  one  sedate 
fowl,  who  was  still  "  desirous  of  new  things,"  although 
she  was  well  past  middle-life  as  the  age  of  hens  is  reck- 
oned. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  old  man  sat  on  the  porch,  lost  in 
dull,  sluggish  thought,  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps 
sent  the  fowls  near  him  flying  from  their  perch,  the  cat 
meanwhile  lazily  watching  the  new-comer  through  half- 
shut  eyelids,  but  ready  to  leave  her  comfortable  station 
should  hostile  advance  be  made  by  the  stranger.  Roused 
by  the  fluttering  of  the  fowb^,  Heinrich  looked  up  and 
recognized  Martin  Kinzler,  the  Mennonite  preacher  of 
the  vicinity.  He  was  a  severe  old  man,  with  garments 
cut  after  the  strictest  fashion  of  his  sect,  but  his  face 
softened  a  little  as  he  saw  the  bent,  pitiable  form  of  Bru- 
ner. They  had  been  boys  together,  and  he  could  re- 
member when  Heinrich  was  his  chosen  friend.  He  had 
not  thought  of  this  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  now,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  the  disgraced  man,  fifty  years  seemed 
to  roll  away,  and  they  were  boys  once  more  and  roam- 
ing the  fields  by  Pequea  Creek  together.  He  was  glad  of 
the  message  he  had  brought,  which  was  that  the  breth- 
ren, in  view  of  Bruner's  more  than  six  months'  punish- 
ment, had  decided  to  restore  him  to  membership  in  the 
meeting.  When  he  had  delivered  the  message,  Hein- 
rich said  nothing,  but  he  took  the  preacher's  hand,  and 
as  the  latter  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  a  few  tears  fell 
silently,  and  Martin  knew  that  Heinrich  was  repentant. 

That  night  Bruner  sat  at  his  table  with  his  wife  and 
boys  again.  Opposite  was  Jacob's  vacant  place,  at 
which  the  father  looked  longingly,  but  made  no  remark. 
On  the  next  Sunday  he  went  to  the  meeting  with  his 
&mily,  and  the  brethren  crowded  about  him,  kissing  him 
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some  of  them,  after  their  custom,  and  he  heard  once 
more  kind  words  from  neighbors  and  old  friends.  He 
said  but  few  words,  however,  and  listened  to  them  with 
a  vague,  half-comprehending  smile,  which  moved  their 
pity  then,  and  which  they  long  remembered. 

After  dinner  he  sat  as  usual  in  the  kitchen  porch,  but 
this  time  Susanna  was  with  him,  and  their  hands  were 
clasped  together.  Near  by  was  young  Heinrich,  pain- 
fully spelling  out  some  passages  from  a  German  Bible. 
It  was  an  old  volume,  with  silver  clasps,  and  had  come 
from  the  Palatinate  with  Susanna's  great-grandfather. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren," read  the  boy,  and  paused  to  look  at  a  butterfly 
poised  on  a  blossom  close  by. 

The  words  had  caught  his  father's  attention,  and  the 


latter  repeated  them  slowly  to  himself.  He  had  not 
heard  what  went  before,  for  the  day's  excitement  had 
wearied  him,  and  he  was  conscious  of  little  beside  mere 
existence.  The  few  words,  however,  called  back  the 
fleeting  sense,  and  he  nodded  feebly  as  he  spoke. 

Then  there  was  quiet  for  a  little  time,  for  the  boy  was 
still  regarding  the  butterfly,  and  Susanna's  head  was 
bowed,  and  she  was  overcome  with  a  sudden  fear.  At 
last  Heinrich  spoke  again. 

''Susanna." 

"  Yes,  Heinrich,"  she  said  softly. 

"  It  was  all  fur  die  kinder,  die  kinder,"  he  repeated. 

And  then  he  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  passed,  a  few 
days  later,  into  the  solemnity  of  death. 

OscAB  Fat  Adams. 


AMY  ROBSART— AT  CUMNOR. 


Time  was,  dear  Lord,  you  loved  rae  well,  I  know — 
That  time  has  gone — and  Love  has  passed  me  by  • 
Be  merciful,  O  Gk>d,  and  let  me  die  : 

Why  should  I  lift  my  head  from  this  last  blow  ? 

I  cannot  bear  this  life,  whence  Faith  has  fled — 
This  empty  world,  where  I  must  walk  alone, 
Where,  through  long,  lonesome  nights  old  memories 
moan 

With  human  voices  that  the  dead  is  dead. 

I  cannot  bear  to  meet  the  day's  cold  eyes — 
The  long,  slow  nights  are  bitter  with  my  tears ; 
Shuddering  I  face  the  empty,  hideous  years, 

And  no  God  comes  to  bid  my  dead  arise. 


Since  dead  is  dead,  be  merciful,  O  God  ! 
I  ask  no  new-bom  hope,  but  only  this. 
That  /  may  die,  as  died  that  vanished  bliss, 

And  hide  my  fruitless  pain  'neath  some  green  sod. 

And  yet,  if  the  sad  soul  in  me  live  on. 
How  deep  soe'er  the  grave,  what  hope  of  rest? 
Shall  I  not  know  his  lips  to  her  lips  pi-est, 

And  find  new  tortures  with  new  life  begun  ? 

The  heavens  are  deaf— no  answer  comes  to  prayeiv- 
I  face  the  cold  scorn  of  the  risen  day— 
The  Love  that  was  my  life  has  turned  away, 

And  left  me  for  companion  my  Despair. 

Lomss  Chandlbb  Moxtltoh. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  next  day,  London  awok«  to  a  sensation.  As  early 
as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  known  tliat  some- 
thing astounding  had  happened ;  though  the  general 
public  still  lacked  information  as  to  what  it  was.  Had 
Bonaparte  escaped  from  St.  Helena,  and  landed  at 
Gi-avesend  ?  Was  his  Majesty  George  Third  dead  at 
last?  Had  the  Pope  been  proclaimed  Spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler  of  Great  Britain  ?  Or  had  another  Gun- 
powder Plot  been  discovered  ?  City  men,  meeting  one 
another  on  their  way  to  their  shops  and  offices,  asked 
each  other  such  questions,  half  jocosely,  half  in  earnest. 
The  people  on  the  street  caught  up  echoes  of  these  dia- 
logues, and  spread  them  about  with  amplifications  and 
variations.  Up  till  noon,  only  a  handftil  of  persons  knew 
the  truth :  but  before  sunset  it  was  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  millions.  The  great  banking  house  of  Bendibow 
Brothers  had  &iled. 

Yes,  after  a  career  of  almost  unparalleled  success  and 
splendor,  the  mighty  structure,  founded,  nearly  a  cen- 
tuiy  ago,  by  grim  Abraham  Bendibow,  had  fallen  with 
a  crash,  and  thousands  of  hapless  people  were  involved 
in  the  ruins.  Financial  England  was  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations by  that  catastrophe  ;  on  the  Continent,  the  news 
created  only  less  dismay  ;  but  in  London  itself  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  it  was  terribly  wide-spread  and 
apparent.  By  order  ofthe  Government,  which  received 
early  information  of  wliat  had  happened,  a  company 
of  soldiers  was  sent  down  to  guard  the  bank, — a  wise 
precaution,  as  the  threatening  crowd  that  soon  began  to 
gather  in  front  of  it  proved.  A  very  iigly  and  turbulent 
crowd  it  was,  as  London  mobs  are  apt  to  be  :  and  in  this 
case  its  passions  were  inflamed  *by  the  presence  in  the 
midst  of  it  of  numbers  of  luckless  depositors,  who  had 
lost  all  they  possessed,  and  were  shrieking  for  vengeance. 
Was  such  enormous  robbery  to  be  perpetrated,  and  the 
guilty  not  to  suffer  ?  A  scape-goat  was  wanted,  and 
must  be  had.  And  who  was  the  thief?  Who,  but  Sir 
Francis  Bendidow  ?  Where  was  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  ? 
Where  was  the  man  who  had  made  himselfTich  and  fat 
on  the  life-blood  of  thousands  of  honest  men  and  women  ? 
Was  he  in  the  bank  ?  The  captain  of  the  company  as- 
sured the  questioners  that  he  was  not ;  that  the  bank 
contained  nothing  but  money,  and  very  little  of  that ; 
and  this,  in  due  time,  would  be  fairly  divided  among 
those  who  could  show  a  claim  to  it.  For  the  rest,  he  had 
orders  to  fire  should  any  act  of  violence  be  attempted ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  Hereupon  the  mob 
laughed,  as  if  the  defiance  pleased  them ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  few  score  of  soldiers  would  not  be  a  mouth- 
fiil  for  such  a  roaring  multitude,  should  they  choose  to  at- 
tack. At  this  juncture,  however,  a  fresh  suggestion  was 
disseminated,  none  knew  how  :  but  it  was  caught  up  at 
once.  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  owned  a  town  mansion, 
only  a  mile  or  two  distant.  Why  not  look  for  him  there  ? 
That  was  a  more  likely  place  to  find  him ;  and  if  he  were 
gone,  at  all  events  the  house  and  its  contents  would  re- 
main, and  be  at  the  mob's  disposal.  Away,  then,  to  the 
Bendibow  mansion  I     There  were  no  naked  bayonets 
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and  loaded  musket-barrels  there ;  but  there  were  valu- 
ables of  all  kinds  to  smash  or  to  purloin,  and  possibly 
there  were  provisions  in  the  larder,  and  wines  in  the 
cellar.    So  off  to  Francis  Bendibow 's  I 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  vast  mass  of  men  had 
begun  to  move  in  the  direction  of  their  new  object, 
sweeping  everything  before  them,  and  gaining  new  re- 
cruits at  every  street  comer.  Along  the  Strand  they 
poured,  a  seething  and  howling  torrent  of  lawless  hu- 
manity, swollen  continually  by  confluents  streaming 
down  the  narrow  streets  from  the  north ;  more  than  half 
of  them,  no  doubt,  ignorant  whither  they  were  bound, 
or  wherefore  they  were  gathered  together,  but  all  alike 
ready  for  mischief  and  exulting  in  disorder.  Meantime 
the  warning  of  their  approach  preceded  them,  and  shop- 
keepers hurriedly  put  up  their  shutters,  and  household- 
ers barred  their  doors.  Westward  they  roared  along, 
appalling  to  see  and  hear,  and  yet  grotesquely  fascinat- 
ing, insomuch  that  law-abiding  and  respectable  citizens, 
beholding  them,  were  seized  with  a  strange  longing  to 
cast  themselves  into  that  irresistible  current,  to  imbibe 
its  purpose  and  join  in  its  achievements.  Alas  for  Fran- 
cis Bendibow,  should  he  fall  into  the  clutches  of  these 
his  fellow-creatures  I 

As  the  front  of  the  mob  entered  the  street  in  which 
the  Bendibow  mansion  stood,  a  hackney  carriage  was 
being  driven  rapidly  out  of  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Before  it  could  turn  the  comer,  a  stone,  flung  at  random, 
struck  the  driver  on  the  head,  and  knocked  him  off  the 
box.  At  this  mishap  the  mob  set  up  a  jeering  howl, 
and  a  number  of  them  rushed  forward  to  see  what  game 
they  had  brought  down.  But  hereupon  the  door  of  the 
carriage  opened,  and  a  man  got  out,  wearing  a  heavy 
caped  cloak ;  an  elderly  man,  but  stout  and  broad- 
shouldered.  The  collar  of  his  cloak  was  turned  up,  and 
the  brim  of  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  forehead,  so 
that  little  of  his  face  was  visible.  This  man,  after  cast- 
ing a  glance  toward  the  crowd,  mounted  quickly  on  the 
vacant  box,  and  gathering  up  the  reins  with  a  practiced 
hand,  laid  the  whip  sharply  across  the  horse's  back.  A 
ragged  scarecrow  sprang  at  the  animal's  bit  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  the  lash  of  the  whip  smote  him 
across  the  eyes,  and  he  staggered  back  with  a  shriek  of 
agony.  The  vehicle  was  now  at  the  street  comer ;  but 
before  turning  it,  the  man  on  the  box,  taking  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  passed  his  right  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
drew  forth  a  long  pistol.  He  leveled  it  at  the  thick  of 
the  crowd,  which  was  now  swarming  before  the  doomed 
house,  and  fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  neck  of  a 
gigantic  ruffian,  who  had  just  smashed  one  of  the  front 
windows  of  the  mansion,  and  buried  itself  in  the  heart 
of  a  pallid  stripling  a  couple  of  yards  ftirther  on,  who 
had  been  swept  along  in  the  msh,  against  his  own  will, 
and  without  the  least  notion  of  what  all  the  uproar  was 
about.  Both  the  stricken  men  fell ;  and  the  hackney 
carriage  and  its  driver  disappeared. 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  few  were  aware  it 
had  occurred,  or  knew  whence  the  shots  came,  or  what 
damage  they  had  done  ;  and  all  eyes  and  thoughts  being 
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now  centered  on  the  house,  no  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
was  attempted.  The  house,  of  course,  had  never  been 
designed  to  stand  a  siege,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any 
garrison  to  defend  it:  the  doors  and  windows  were 
speedily  battered  in,  and  the  mob,  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance and  seeing  no  adversaries,  crowded  in  pell-mell, 
and  the  work  of  sack  and  destruction  began.  It  was 
speedily  apparent,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the 
spoil  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the  number 
of  the  spoilers, — so  much  so  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  latter  must  needs  come  off,  not  only  empty-handed, 
but  without  even  the  gratification  of  having  destroyed 
anything.  In  half  an  hour  the  lately  splendid  residence 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  greatest  private  banking-house 
in  London  was  gutted  from  cellar  to  ridge  pole,  and  such 
of  its  contents  as  could  profitably  be  stolen  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  temporary  possessors, 
one  snatching  from  another,  until  everything  had  van- 
ished, it  was  impossible  to  say  where,  and  nobody — save 
those  who  had  been  crushed,  beaten,  trampled,  or  torn 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives  or  less — were  in  the  slightest 
degree  satisfied.  In  this  predicament,  a  very  obvious  re- 
source presented  itselC  If  Sir  Francis  Bendibow's  house 
could  not  fill  the  mob's  pockets,  there  were  in  London 
plenty  of  similar  houses  which  might,  in  the  aggregate, 
realize  the  desired  end  :  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made  here  ;  why  not  go  on  and  sack  all  Belgravia  ?  The 
suggestion  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  acted  upon  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the  whole  vast  crowd  was  in  full 
cry  toward  Pall  Mall.  Here,  however,  an  unexpected 
and  chilling  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  happened  to  have  come  over  from 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  and  had  received  information  of 
the  disturbance,  had  shortly  before  despatched  a  battery 
of  artillery  in  that  direction  :  and  as  the  mob  swept 
round  the  comer  of  the  Haymarket,  they  found  them- 
selves almost  on  the  gaping  muzzles  of  half-a-dozen  big 
cannon,  the  same  that  had  mowed  down  the  French  at 
Waterloo,  and  which  seemed  cordially  disposed  to  do  as 
much  for  the  cockney  roughs  in  Pall  Mall.  An  amazing 
scene  of  confusion  followed,  those  behind  being  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  the  passionate  desire  of  those  in  front  to  get  out 
of  the*  way  ;  and  the  confusion  was  kindled  into  a  wild 
panic  •when  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  on  the  left, 
and  the  black  plumes  and  glancing  breast-plates  of  a 
hundred  heavy  dragoons  were  seen  charging  at  a  brisk 
trot  upon  the  flank  of  the  rioters.  This  cliarge,  and  the 
accompanying  arrest  of  many  of  the  ringleaders,  dis- 
persed the  mob  even  more  quickly  than  it  had  been  as- 
sembled ;  it  plunged  headlong  wherever  an  opening 
presented  itself,  and  its  wicked  old  mother,  London, 
swallowed  it  up ;  as  Spenser's  monster  swallowed  her 
filthy  offspring,  at  the  attack  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
All  mobs  are  cowardly  :  but  the  London  mob  is  the  most 
cowardly  of  all,  because  it  is  the  least  excitable,  and  is 
without  convictions. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  the  hackney- 
carriage  had  gone  on  its  way  unmolested,  and  having 
reached  Oxford  street,  turned  eastward,  and  rattled 
along  swiftly  toward  the  city.  It  was  now  nearly  four 
o'clock,  and  the  early  London  dusk  had  begun  to  settle 
over  the  dingy  streets.  The  driver  sat  erect  and  square 
on  the  box,  turning  his  head  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  but  occasionally  touching  the  horse  smartly  with 
the  whip.  To  look  at  him,  one  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  absorbed  in  a  gloomy  revery :  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  notice  where  he  was  going.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  turned  down  a  street  to  the  right ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  drew  up  in  front  of  the  ofl&ce  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ton  Fillmore,  Solicitor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ComhilL 


Throwing  the  reins  on  the  tired  animal's  back,  he  got 
leisurely  down  from  his  seat,  and  with  his  hat-brim  still 
pulled  down  over  his  brows,  he  entered  the  doorway  and 
went  up  stairs. 

He  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the 
office  door,  when  it  was  opened  from  within,  and  Fill- 
more, with  his  hat  and  top  coat  on,  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  but  stopped  short  on  seeing  his  visitor.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  silent  and  motionless:  then  he 
grasped  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  into  the  office, 
where  the  clerks  were  locking  up  their  desks,  and  across 
it  into  the  inner  room,  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

*' Well,  Bendibow,  I'm  glad  you  have  escaped,"  he 
said.  ^^  I  sent  after  you  to  the  bank  and  to  your  house 
this  forenoon,  but  you  were  at  neither  place.  Where 
did  you  spend  the  night  ?" 

*'  At  an  inn  in  Pimlico." 

"  Your  house  is  probably  in  ruins  by  this  time." 

The  baronet  took  a  pistol  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
showed  Fillmore  that  it  had  been  discharged.  "  I  just 
came  from  there,"  he  remarked.  "  I  gave  an  account 
of  two  or  three  of  'em,  first." 

*'  Of  course  you  know  your  life  is  in  danger  ?" 

*'I  'm  dangerous  myself,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
short  laugh. 

"  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  of  Lon- 
don." 

"•  Not  II    I  'm  satisfied.     I  shall  give  myself  up." 

"  That  may  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Did  you 
know  this  was  coming  on  ?" 

'*  I  suppose  so.  It  had  to  come  some  time.  I  haven't 
known  much,  one  way  or  another,  lately.  If  Tom  had 
been  alive,  I  should  have  tried  to  stave  it  off.  It 's  all 
one  to  me  now,  damn  'em  I  I  wish  I  could  have  ruined 
all  England." 

"  You  have  done  enough,  Bendibow.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this?" 

The  baronet  laughed  again.  **  The  cause  of  it  ?  Ask 
the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  Abraham 
Bendibow  had  never  succeeded,  I  never  should  have 
failed.  It  was  bound  to  happen,  from  the  beginning. 
Have  you  got  anything  to  drink,  Fillmore  ?" 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  "  And  you  had  better  let 
brandy  alone  for  the  present,"  he  said.  **  Your  head 
has  not  been  right,  as  it  is,  for  the  last  four  months." 

"  My  head  will  last  my  time,"  said  Sir  Francis,  care- 
lessly. '*I  can  bring  my  wits  together  when  there's 
need  for  it.  Four  months,  is  it  ?  Should  have  thought 
it  was  four  days — or  a  century  I  Tom  is  dead  .  .  . 
did  you  know  that  ?  You  don't  know  what  killed  him, 
though  I  Well,  give  me  something  to  eat,  then :  I  'm 
hungry." 

Fillmore  opened  the  door,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to 
bring  some  bread  and  meat  from  the  neighboring  tavern. 
Sir  Francis  sat  heavily  down  at  the  table,  and  supported 
his  head  between  his  hands.  He  was  greatly  changed 
from  the  courtly  and  fastidious  baronet  of  last  summer. 
There  was  something  coarse  and  reckless  about  him. 
The  germ  of  it  had  always  been  there,  perhaps ;  but  it 
had  been  kept  out  of  sight  till  now.  Fillmore  leaned  in 
thought  against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  arms  folded. 
After  a  while  the  clerk  came  in,  with  the  bread  and 
meat.  He  put  it  down  before  Sir  Francis,  who  roused 
himself,  and  began  to  eat  ravenously.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  solicitor. 

'*  You  're  a  good  fellow,  after  all,  Fillmore,"  he  said. 
"  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it :  'twill  be  known  soon  enough, 
without  my  telling.    Ever  hear  of  Rackett  's  ?" 

"  The  gambling  house  in  Jermyn  street  ?" 
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"  That  '8  it.  Well,  that  was  Bendihow  Brothers— that 
was  the  real  place.  It  brought  me  in  hundreds  per 
cent.,  where  the  bank  brought  me  in  teiuk  We  should 
have  gone  down  long  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Backett's. 
But  the  devil  was  in  it  all." 

'^  I  knew  you  had  something  of  the  sort  going  on  \  but 
you  never  chose  to  explain,  and  I  didn't  care  to  make 
inquiries.  But  I  never  thought  of  Baokett's.  Tis  l^e 
most  scandalous  place  in  London. " 

^^  'Tis  nothing  now,  but  four  walls  and  a  bailifEl 
Scandalous,  eh  ?  Well,  so  it  was  I  I  've  had  there,  in 
one  night,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Brummel,  Fox,  Bivers, 
Aubrey,  and  Dennis  O'Kelly.  Dick  England— do  you 
remember  him  ?  He  was  a  great  pal  of  mine  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Tippoo  Smith — ^he  was  another.  Egad,  I 
had  'em  all  1  They  never  knew  where  their  money  went 
to — except  those  who  were  in  the  secret:  never  sus- 
pected Frank  Bendihow  of  having  any  connection  with 
such  scandalous  doings  I  We  had  Lady  Kendall  of  Boss 
there  once ;  and  we  made  his  lordship  pay  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  down,  to  save  my  lady's  reputation. 
Dear  at  the  price,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Aye,  you  were  a  clever  man,  Bendihow.  And  in 
nothing  more  clever  than  in  the  way  you  kept  your  con- 
nection with  this  business  concealed.  Something  was 
always  suspected,  but  nothing  was  known." 

*  *  No,  nothing  was  known.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? 
'Twas  because  I  knew  how  to  choose  men,  and  how  to 
make  them  work  for  me.  Frank  Bendihow  was  a  Ka- 
poleon,  in  his  own  way;  but  he's  had  his  Waterloo  1 
The  only  one  who  ever  found  me  out  was  that  jade  Per- 
dita ;  and  she  forced  me  to  pay  her  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  it,  when  I  could  easier  have  spared  her  as  many 
drops  of  my  heart's  blood.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have 
taken  her  into  partnership  ten  years  ago,  instead  of  mar- 
rying her  to  that  French  imbecile.  She  is  worth  more 
than  the  beet  dozen  men  I  ever  came  across,  begad  I" 

"  She  is  worth  too  much  ever  to  have  mixed  herself 
up  in  any  such  thievish  business,"  said  Fillmore  sternly. 

"  Maybe  she  is  :  '  tis  all  over  now,"  returned  the  other 
carelessly.  "  I  'm  glad  to  be  at  the  end  of  it.  They've 
been  bothering  me  for  weeks  past,  curse  'em  I  bringing 
me  their  fears  and  complaints,  and  asking  me  what  tiiey 
should  do.  I  bade  'em  go  to  the  devil:  I  had  other 
things  to  think  about.  If  Tom  had  been  alive  .  .  . 
well,  no  matter  I  I  believe  that  scoundred.  Catnip,  \SbaX 
I  took  out  of  the  street,  damme,  and  had  in  my  own 
office,  and  made  a  prosperous  man  of— I  believe  he  was 


the  one  who  betrayed  us.  Tou  call  me  a  swindler,  Mer- 
ton  Fillmore  ;  but  if  every  man  had  been  as  square  as 
I've  been,  I  wouldn't  be  here  now." 

"  Tou  are  what  I  would  have  been,  under  the  same 
conditions,"  said  Fillmore.  "I  neither  condemn  nor 
praise  any  man.  Had  you  warning  of  the  crash,  yester- 
day ?" 

"At  ten  o'clock  last  night,  at  Yauxhall." 

"AtVauxhan?" 

**  That  surprises  you,  eh  ?  'Twas  our  trysting-place, 
where  we  met  to  concoct  our  ne&rious  schemes,  as  they 
say  in  the  play  :  and  the  safest  one  we  could  have  cho- 
sen. Well,  I  thought  I  was  ready  for  anything;  but 
when  they  told  me  that,  I  called  out,  and  struck  the  fel- 
low down,  and  I  don't  know  what  happened  for  a  while 
after  that.  Here  's  a  queer  thing :  I  had  a  notion  I  saw 
that  Lockhart  girl — the  one  that  married  Lancaster — 
just  before  I  dropped ;  and  again,  at  the  inn,  I  thought 
I  heard  her  voice.  At  the  inn  I  awoke  this  morning, 
and  that 's  all  I  know  about  it.  Faces  and  voices  some- 
times come  before  a  man  that  way,  when  he  's  a  bit  be- 
side himseH  But  what  made  me  think  of  her,  eh  ?" 
He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to  button  up  his  cloak. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?"  asked  Fillm<»re. 

"All?  No.  That 's all  at  present.  The  words  in 
which  I  tell  you  all— you,  or  any  one  else — ^will  be  the 
last  words  that  Frank  Bendihow  speaks.  What  do  you 
care  ?  What  does  anybody  care  ?  Let  'em  find  out,  if 
they  can.  I  shall  be  there :  I  am  not  going  to  run  away, 
asGrantley  did." 

"  You  must  come  home  and  spend  the  night  with  me. " 

"  No  :  my  board  and  lodging  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  from  this  day  on.  Say  what  you  like 
of  Backett's,  there  was  virtue  enough  in  it  to  secure  me 
that,  at  any  rate.  Thank  you  all  the  same,  Fillmore : 
you  're  the  last  man  I  shall  ever  give  thanks  to.  Well, 
I  'm  ofi*.    Good  day  to  you. " 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

Bendihow  named  the  station  at  which  he  proposed  to 
surrender  himself. 

"  If  you  are  resolved  to  go,  I  will  drive  you  there," 
said  Fillmore.  "  But  you  had  better  accept  my  invita- 
tion, for  one  night  at  least." 

The  baronet  shook  his  head.  "  My  liabilities  are  heavy 
enough  already ;  I  am  not  going  to  risk  being  the  cause 
of  your  house  being  used  as  mine  has  been.  I  'm  poison : 
but  I  can  prevent  your  taking  me." 

And  with  this  jest,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  office. 
[to  bs  oontinubd.] 


WHEN? 


When  shall  I  meet  him  again  I  wonder? 

How  will  he  greet  me — ^what  will  he  say  ? 
Will  it  be  springtime  the  apple-boughs  under, 

Or  in  the*du8k  on  the  great  highway? 

If  he  come  with  the  daisies  and  clover  ; 

Or  if  he  wait  till  the  dead  leaves  fisdl ; 
Or — ^if  never  as  human  lover 

His  heart  responds  to  my  eager  call — 


I  will  be  patient  and  never  complaining, 
Hiding  forever  my  burdened  woe ; 

What  though  it  darken  and  clouds  be  raining, 
I  will  live  on — ^it  were  better  so. 


Yet  I  could  wish  that  I  had  one  token, 
One,  only  one,  that  he  thinks  of  me  now  ; 

But  silence  is  better  than  false  words  spoken, 
And  cruel  neglect  than  a  broken  vow. 


For  me,  whether  he  come  or  whether  he  stay, 
The  sun  will  shine  in  the  infinite  blue ; 

The  daisies  and  clover  will  bloom  by  the  way, 
And  the  years  will  go  on  as  they  used  to  do. 


A.  F.  JUDD. 


By  ALBIOlf  W.  TOTTBOtB, 

Author  of  ••  A  Pool's  Brrmnd/*  ••  Pifs  and  ThioUes/'  •*  Bricks  Without  Straw/*  "John  Bax,"  Bte. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  8UBTBRBANBAK  MYTH. 

It  was  October.  The  maples  blazed  upon  the  hill- 
sides. The  river  flowed  between  banks  of  gold  and 
bronze  and  under  arching  canopies  of  shifting  flame. 
The  busy  inland  city  was  set  in  painted  squares.  The 
trees  that  lined  the  streets  paved  the  ways  of  conmierce 
with  purple  and  gold,  and  sent  troops  of  airy  fays  in  the 
glowing  garb  of  elf-land  dancing  in  the  sunshine  up  and 
down  the  dark  green  lawns,  and  in  and  out  among  the 
borders  where  dahlias  and  asters  and  coxcombs  showed 
the  deep  rich  lights  with  which  sununer  says  adieu.  The 
smoke  drifted  lazily  away  from  the  tall  chimneys.  The 
sportsman's  shot  echoed  from  the  distant  hill-sides. 
Troops  of  children  chased  the  dancing  leaves  or  sought 
for  nuts  beneath  the  pictured  heaps.  By  the  long  low 
sheds  beyond,  the  autumn  sun  shone  down  on  many  a 
steel-like  mirror,  and  lighted  heaped-up  piles  of  snowy 
crystals  which  seemed  like  mimic  forerunners  of  the 
white  drifts  that  soon  would  cover  hill  and  plain. 

The  year  had  been  a  full  one.  The  earth  had  ripened 
golden  harvests.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  in  that 
year  had  been  unparalleled  by  anything  in  its  previous 
history.  More  gold  had  been  minted  than  the  world  had 
ever  gloated  over  in  a  twelvemonth  before.  The  new 
Occident  promised  inexhaustible  wealth.  The  looms 
were  busy;  the  diamond-pointed  spindles  flashed  and 
.  whirred  through  daylight  hours  and  on  into  the  night ; 
the  hammers  rang;  the  bams  were  bursting;  the  or- 
chards bent  beneath  their  burden.  The  land  waited  to 
give  thanks  for  unmeasured  bounty.  Peace  was  in  the 
air.  The  sunshine  was  the  harbinger  of  blessing.  The 
land  was  ready  for  repose.  Those  burning  questions 
that  for  years  had  agitated  the  popular  heart  and 
threatened  the  peace  of  our  Israel,  had  all  been  settled. 

Slavery  had  conquered.  *'  Held  to  service"  had  been 
defined  by  statute  to  be  that  servitude  which  the  firamers 
of  our  fundamental  law  meant  to  protect  while  they 
shrank  from  using  its  name  in  an  instrument  purporting 
to  be  the  charter  of  liberty.  The  arm  of  the  law  had 
been  strengthened  and  the  bonds  of  the  slave  riveted 
more  securely  than  ever  before.  The  great  Whig  leader 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  master-spirit  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element,  and  responded  heartily  to  his  joyful 
prediction  that  for  a  hundred  years  at  least  the  question 
of  the  slave's  freedom  or  bondage  would  trouble  the 
statesmen  no  more.  The  Puritan-descended  expounder 
of  the  Constitution  had  given  the  weight  of  his  corrupted 
intellect  and  surrendered  his  debauched  conscience  to 
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the  slave  powQr.  By  his  aid,  the  Samson  of  free  thought 
had  been  securely  bound.  The  Constitution  was  su- 
preme. Slavery  was  paramount.  The  political  horizon 
was  clear.  Ko  cloud  even  a  handbreadth  wide  was 
to  be  seen.  The  nation  had  but  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  with  no  fear  of  the  morrow.  In  this  very  city, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  State,  the  vibrant  tones  of 
the  great  Whig  leader  had  but  recently  proclaimed  the 
con&ct  ended.  He  had  pointed  out  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  law  must  prevail  over  personal  inclina- 
tion, and  private  conscience  must  bow  to  public  neces- 
sity. The  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  must  be  re- 
deemed by  the  children  of  its  fhimers.  The  rights  of 
those  who  were  parties  to  the  great  covenant  through 
those  from  whom  they  held,  must  be  regarded.  '^  Held 
to  service  or  labor"  was  to  be  no  more  a  vain  form  of 
words.  The  nation  had  put  the  baton  of  power  into 
the  master's  hand,  and  the  segis  of  its  authority  was 
above  lus  head  while  he  sought  diligently  for  the  wan- 
derer whom  the  North  Star  drew  like  a  loadstone  toward 
its  chilly  realm.  It  had  given  him  leave  to  go  and 
search  and  take.  It  unbolted  the  sanctuary's  doors  that 
he  might  take  the  ''  held-to-service"  from  the  altar  of 
prayer.  It  opened  the  palace  and  the  hovel ;  it  tore 
down  the  freeman's  castle  to  render  up  the  slave.  It 
smote  the  hand  that  dared  resist  and  scourged  the  feet 
that  loitered  when  commanded  to  bring  aid. 

It  was  all  over.  For  sixty  years  the  murmur  of  re- 
monstrance had  been  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
signs  of  contumacy  more  frequent.  It  was  high  time 
that  the  nation  should  speak.  Its  former  utterances 
had  come  to  be  unheeded.  The  pledge  of  the  fathers 
was  well  nigh  forgotten.  Men  openly  offered  asylum  to 
the  runaway.  They  made  null  and  void  the  pledge  of 
the  Constitution.  The  vanes  upon  the  churches  pointed 
toward  freedom.  Men  offered  public  prayer  for  the 
fugitive  from  bondage.  They  put  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  destitute.  They  hid  the  affrighted  in  their  hearts. 
They  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  oppressed — food  and 
raiment  to  the  bondman  who  fled.  It  was  time  that  the 
nation  spoke. 

And  here,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  great 
highway  along  wliich  the  East  had  run  to  meet  the 
West,  and  along  wliich  the  West  came  back  with  heav}* 
laden  hands  full  of  rich  offerings  to  the  East,  the  tide  of 
discontent  ran  high.  Here  Jared  Clarkson  lived  and 
gave — for  to  him  life  was  one  continuous  opportunity  to 
give.  A  land-owner,  whose  possessions  would  dwarf  an 
English  dukedom,  he  gave  with  lavish  hand  the  soil 
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itself,  and  openly  maintained  that  a  restriction  upon  the 
ownership  of  land  was  a  prime  essential  of  free  institu- 
tions and  general  progress  and  prosperity.  Forgetful  of 
himself,  he  was  so  ambitious  for  the  good  of  his  fellows 
that  no  disappointment  could  dampen  .the  ardor  of  his 
devotion.  Hating  all  forms  of  caste,  he  sought  not  to 
drag  the  highest  down,  but  to  lift  the  lowliest  up.  He  was 
of  such  chivalric  honor  that  when  he  had  once  promised 
a  gift  he  would  not  recall  his  charity,  even  when  he  had 
found  the  object  unworthy.  Counting  all  men  as  his 
brothers,  he  felt  the  wrongs  of  each  as  if  they  touched  the 
marrow  of  his  life.  A  x>atriot  of  passionate  devotedness, 
he  sought  excuses,  not  always  consonant  with  reason,  for 
the  acts  of  the  fathers.  Hating  oppression  for  its  own 
sake,  he  scrupled  not  at  the  means  by  which  he  wrought 
for  freedom.  Worshipping  law,  he  counseled  and  prac- 
ticed openly  and  boldly  the  evasion  of  unjust  statutes 
and  resistance  to  them.  Asking  nothing,  giving  every- 
thing, inconsistent  only  in  the  reasons  with  which  he 
sought  to  maintain  beliefs  too  high  fbr  meaner  men 
to  appreciate ;  ready  always  with  helpful  words,  and 
putting  to  shame  even  his  own  high  ideals  by  the 
conduct  of  his  life ;  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magnet- 
ism of  his  example  should  inspire  men  to  a  feeble 
emulation  of  his  vaguely  understood  nobility.  He 
was  not,  as  Hargrove  well  said,  a  leader.  Erratic  in 
all  things,  his  light  was  meteoric  and  marvelous,  yet 
uncertain.  What  he  would  believe  none  could  tell. 
That  he  would  advocate  at  all  hazards  what  he  be- 
lieved right  none  ever  doubted.  In  matters  of  conr 
science  he  astounded  the  dull  and  shamed  the  evil- 
minded.  Beside  the  corrupt  and  selfish  he  stood  like  an 
archangel  clothed  in  light.  He  saw  life's  weakness, 
meanness,  misery,  and  pitied  it.  He  saw  every  wrong 
that  scourged  humanity,  and  hated  it.  He  sought  out 
every  good  cause,  and  helped  it.  He  was  an  Arthur 
among  the  knights-errant  of  his  time,  and  held  a  dia- 
mond-edged excalibar,  with  a  hand  never  soiled  with 
dishonor  and  a  heart  never  tainted  with  ambition.  Tet 
he  was  not  a  leader— only  an  exemplar.  He  did  not 
combine  and  organize  his  fellows,  and,  above  all,  he 
lacked  that  stability  which  gives  a  life  to  one  purpose — 
that  steadfastness  that  puts  aside  what  is  of  less 
importance  until  that  which  is  paramount  has  been 
achieved.  He  was  like  the  comet  among  celestial 
bodies,  bright,  glowing,  wonderfUl,  upon  which  all  gaze 
with  admiration,  but  none  set  their  watches  by  its 
movements. 

Yet  within  the  scope  of  his  personal  acquaintance  his 
influence,  though  somewhat  uncertain,  was  intense. 
The  worst  of  men  felt  impelled  by  his  example  to  do 
good.  Around  him  centered  a  thousand  vagaries  oi 
theory  and  endeavor,  all  of  which  he  promoted  because 
he  thought  they  were  based  on  good  intent.  He  was 
a  forerunner  who  prepared  the  way  for  him  who  should 
come  after.  He  kept  the  public  mind  awake,  waiting 
and  anxious  for  that  light  which  he  was  not.  So  it  was 
that  the  region  where  he  lived  had  become  one  in  which 
the  ideas  of  law  and  obedience  had  become  strangely 
confounded  with  those  of  abstract  justice  and  ultimate 
right.  It  was  time  that  the  government  spoke;  not 
only  in  the  words  of  the  statute  but  by  the  mouth  of 
its  most  illustrious  representative.  The  spring  sun- 
shine was  upon  the  hills  and  meadows  of  the  valley 
when  the  great  Expounder  stood  before  the  listening 
multitudes  of  the  growing  InlandT  city,  and  with  the 
threatening  aspect  of  a  Jove  that  does  not  know  his 
power  has  fled,  proclaimed  the  law,  and  warned  the 
people  that  fh>m  their  busy  streets  would  yet  be  taken 
the  man-beast~the  "  homo  sed  non  persona  "  of  the  civil 


law — "  held  to  service  or  labor  "  by  another.  It  was  a 
strange  prophecy,  made  with  exultant  bitterness  by 
the  child  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  had  sold  his  birthright  fbr 
a  vain  ambition — an  ambition  that  was  to  be  foiled 
again  by  the  very  spirit  over  whose  downfkll  he  then 
blindly  exulted.  Sad  hearts  listened  to  his  prediction. 
Angry  eyes  hurled  back  the  defiance  of  his  threatening 
orbs.  Groans  and  hisses  mingled  with  the  applause  that 
greeted  the  words  of  the  orator.  He  smiled  in  sorrow- 
&1  pity  as  he  heard  them.  The  statesman's  duty  ran 
hand  in  hand  with  the  foiled  leader's  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  stroke4ie  gave  was  for  the  nation's  safety,  but  was 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  an  enemy  who  had  balked  his 
will 

The  autumn  had  come,  and  the  prophecy  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  An  awkward  youth  loitered  curiously  about 
the  streets.  He  watched,  with  a  singular  furtiveness, 
those  whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  There  was  something 
slouching  and  uncertain  in  his  gait.  Meeting  another, 
he  stepped  almost  ofl*  the  pavement  and  half  removed 
his  hat,  with  a  timid,  apologetic  look  as  he  did  so. 
He  was  well  dressed,  but  his  clothes  seemed  some- 
how not  to  fit  him,  or  rather  he  appeared  not  to  be  at 
home  in  them.  He  was  evidently  a  stranger,  and  a 
stranger  ill  at  ease.  He  saw  a  crowd  of  people  going 
into  a  public  hall,  and  drew  near  and  watched  them 
curiously.  He  was  well  built,  but  his  &ce  had  a  dull, 
sallow  look.  There  was  a  red  mark  like  a  scar  upon  his 
right  cheek  and  running  back  toward  his  ear.  His  dark- 
brown  hair  was  cut  close,  but  yet  showed  in  rich  brown 
waves  upon  nape  and  brow.  The  hands  that  showed 
below  his  white  cufis  were  large  and  strong,  and  deeply 
browned  by  exposure.  His  blue  eyes  were  full  of  watch- 
fill  wonder.  All  at  once  he  started,  gazed  quickly 
around  and  hurried  away  ih)m  the  place  where  the 
crowd  were  gathering.  Two  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
casually  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  walked  leisurely 
in  the  same  direction.  * 

Within  the  hall  five  hundred  people  had  met  together, 
a  little  company  of  evil-disposed  malcontents.  They 
were  of  strangely  contrasted  types.  No  band  of  con- 
spirators against  the  law  and  the  established  order  in  a 
civilized  land  ever  showed  a  greater  medley.  Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  black  and  white,  high  and  low, 
were  there.  On  every  face,  in  every  eye  shone  the 
light  of  a  great  common  purpose.  Even  children  who 
had  come  with  their  parents  were  hushed  into  a  solemn 
intentness.  A  Quaker  woman,  with  a  placid,  motherly 
&ce,  sat  upon  the  platform  busily  knitting  during  the 
proceedings.  A  swart,  lean  figure  walked  to  and  fro  as 
fierce  invective  and  scornful  epigram  fell  from  his  lips. 
A  dark  face,  with  eyes  that  flashed  fire  beneath  over- 
hanging brows,  with  pointed  beard  and  lips  whose  quiv- 
ering smile  brought  Mephistopheles  to  mind,  told  of  the 
slavery  he  had  tasted  in  his  own  person.  Ah,  terrible 
were  the  words  of  wrath,  and  more  terrible  still  the 
forebodings  of  despair,  those  stout-hearted  men  and 
women  uttered.  They  were  few  where  they  had  hoped 
to  be  many.  The  laist  great  blow  had  been  a  terrible 
one.  It  had  decimated  their  ranks.  The  fkint-hearted 
and  the  hollow-hearted  had  fallen  off.  But  to  those  who 
remained  the  stroke  had  been  as  that  of  flint  upon 
steeL  The  fire  flashed  out  of  their  hearts  in  hotter 
words  and  fiercer  resolves  than  ever  before.  They  said, 
*  these  wicked  malcontents,  that  *^  the  enactment  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  general  acquiescence  in  it, 
under  the  influence  of  devil-prompted  speeches  of  poli- 
ticians and  devil-prompted  sermons  of  priests,  give 
fbarful  evidence  that  this  is  a  doomed  and  a  damned 
nation." 
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Their  language  was  not  only  incendiary,  but  it  waa 
desperate.  The  prayer  which  opened  their  deliberations 
was  fhll  <^  burning  maledictions  aimed  at  the  most  illus- 
trious, the  best  and  most  respectable  citizens  in  the  land. 
One  who  listened  to  their  counsels  would  have  thought 
that  religion  and  civilization  were  only  invented  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  That  all  men 
should  be  free  seemed  to  them  the  end  of  aspiration. 
Beside  this  all  else  seemed  to  them  mean  and  triviaL 
Diverse  in  all  other  things  they  were  agreed  on  this.  One 
grave  man,  from  whose  face  the  dark  hair  rolled  back 
in  billows,  when  the  storm  of  angry,  despairing  words 
grew  calm  for  a  moment,  rose  and  said  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  look  that  made  every  heart  flutter  with  appre- 
hension : 

^^  We  have  had  words  enough.  Why  is  not  something 
done  ?" 

"  Done  ?  Ah,  me,  what  can  be  done  ?" 

So  fluttered  every  heatt  in  the  sigh  that  swept  over 
the  audience.    The  grave  man  answered  solemmly  : 

^'We  can  die  I" 

Then  Jared  Clarkson  spoke.  Words  of  hope  and 
cheer, — ^bitter  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  scathing  criticism  of  its  friends  fell  from  his  lips. 
He  could  not  be  discouraged.  Nothing  could  hide  from 
him  the  light.  Victory  and  defeat  were  alike  tcr  him 
in  bringing  always  nearer  the  desired  end. 

''  What  can  we  do  ?"  he  asked.  "  We  must  take  away 
the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  The  Abolitionists  of  the 
North  must  insist  that  it  shall  not  sanction  such  a  com- 
pound of  robbery  and  murder  as  slavery  is." 

^^The  Federal  Constitution  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued. In  terms  it  does  not  sanction  slavery.  The 
word  was  purposely  excluded.  The  slaveholder  will  be 
strong  so  long  as  he  can  plead  law  for  his  matchless 
crime.  Take  from  him  that  plea  and  he  will  he  weak. 
We  can  do  it  I" 

"Not  without  blood,"  said  the  grave  man,  inter- 
rupting. 

A  black-robed  woman,  sad-faced,  gray-haired,  rose 
suddenly,  threw  her  black-gloved  hands  above  her  head, 
showing  white,  slender  arms,  and  wailed  in  agonized 
tones :  "  Blood  I  blood  I  More  blood  I  The  land  is  soaked 
with  blood  I    How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?" 

Her  dark  eyes  rolled  wildly.  Her  foce,  which  showed 
the  wreck  of  beauty,  was  ghastly  in  its  pallor.  A  strong, 
motherly  woman  who  sat  next  her  drew  her  down ; 
clasped  the  shapely  head  to  her  broad  bosom.  ^^  I  see 
it  I  I  see  it  I"  cried  the  Sybilline  figure,  half  starting  up 
again,  and  pointing  toward  the  old  man  in  the  aisle. 
"  Rivers  and  seas  of  blood  I  Great  billows  of  blood,  and 
he  rides  upon  them  I  He  rides  upon  them  I" 

The  man  smiled.  The  knitter  on  the  platform  forgot 
her  work.  The  women  shuddered  and  wept.  The  strong 
woman  in  whose  arms  she  was  drew  her  down  again  and 
soothed  her  like  a  child.  The  man  in  the  aisle  sat  down. 
A  low  murmur  of  pity  swept  through  the  hall.  Clark- 
son  essayed  to  speak,  but  tears  choked  him.  *'K  we 
were  not  a  nation  of  atheists,"  he  said  at  length,  "we 
should  tremble  as  if  we  heard  the  words  of  prophecy." 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  audience.  The  door  was 
half  opened  and  a  scarred  face  looked  in  upon  the  ab- 
sorbed and  breathless  assembly.  The  wanderer  upon 
the  street  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  malcontents.  There 
were  no  evil  or  debauched  faces  among  them.  Sincerity, 
benevolence,  uprightness  had  set  their  seal  on  every 
brow.  They  were  bad  men  and  women — dangerous 
men  and  women — conspirators  against  all  existent  good 
— the  enemies  of  Heaven's  unalterable  laws — ^yet  only 
in  one  thing  had  they  sinned.    Besotted  license  had  no 


representative  there.  Pure  lives  stood  behind  their 
blasphemous  words.  Charity,  kindness,  unbounded 
love,  devotion  to  the  right,  as  they  saw  the  right, 
marked  every  life.  Albeit,  they  were  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  nation's  peace.  Had  they  only  been  bad 
in  other  directions  also  they  could  have  been  put  down 
ruthlessly,  but  their  clean  lives  and  unselfish  devotion 
protected  them  from  martyrdom,  and  made  the  virus  of 
their  mistaken  dc^mas  all  the  more  malignant.  The 
youth  with  the  scarred  face  listened  for  a  time,  then 
glancing  backward,  turned  and  departed  hastily.  Across 
the  way  two  men  watched  for  his  reappearance.  The 
one  pointed  him  out  to  the  other  as  he  came  forth. 
They  crossed  the  street  toward  him.  Another  joined 
them  on  the  way. 

Clarkson, continued  within : 

"  But  who  talks  of  blood  ?  God  may  demand  it  for 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed — He  may  require  it  for 
the  remission  of  sin ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  think  of  it 
as  a  means.  Ours  are  not  the  weapons  of  violence. 
Grod  has  given  us  the  Constitution  with  which  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  oppressed." 

"  It  is  the  shield  of  the  oppressor— a  league  with  hell," 
hissed  the  black  Apollo  through  his  set  teeth. 

"Oh,  but  there  are  two  Constitutions,"  said  Clark- 
son,  "  the  literal  and  the  historical  The  literal  is  the 
charter  of  Uberty .  The  historical  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
slavery.    The  historical  has  prevailed." 

"  The  literal  is  a  dead  letter,"  said  the  gray-clad  knit- 
ter who  sat  beside  him  on  the  platform,  with  quiet  sen- 
tentiousness. 

But  Clarkson  would  not  heed.  His  exalted  phivalry 
would  cast  no  blame  upon  the  fathers.  To  him  the 
words  weie  separable  firom  the  spirit.  He  would  save 
the  Constitution  from  stain  and  redeem  the  slave  frt)m 
bondage  also.  His  friends  were  annoyed  at  his  stub- 
bornness. They  accused  him  of  inconsistency.  He  was 
blind  and  deaf  to  remonstrance.  "  I  have  helped  the 
slave  to  flee,"  he  said.  "  I  have  paid  the  master  to  let 
him  go  f^.  If  men  are  dying  of  pestilence  we  do  not 
stop  to  ask  the  cause,  but  give  relief  at  once.  If  t^^i'ants 
hold  my  brother  in  bondage  shall  I  not  ransom  him  be- 
cause they  act  unrighteously  ?" 

There  was  a  cry  upon  the  street.  Two  of  the  men 
who  dogged  his  footsteps  had  seized  the  youth  and  were 
taking  him  away,  when  he  wrenched  himself  loose  and 
fled.  They  pursued  and  caught  him  again.  They  wore 
badges  of  authority.  They  were  the  guardians  of  the 
law,  and  this  struggling,  panting,  manacled  thing  they 
dragged  between  them,  covered  with  mire,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  to  the  temple  of  justice  was  the  man-beast — 
the  l^uman  chattel — the  "  held-to-service  "  under  the 
"  historical "  Constitution. 

While  Clarkson  argued  a  bell  tolled  solemnly.  It  was 
the  signal  agreed  upon  beforehand — the  knell  of  Liberty 
murdered  by  Law.  The  little  company  of  malcontents 
knew  that  the  statesman's  prediction  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  law  had  come  into  the  midst  of  them  to  rebuke 
their  lawlessness.  Then  fled  doubt  and  fear.  There 
was  no  more  argument.  Five  hundred  firebrands  rushed 
out  among  the  people.  In  an  instant  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  angry  men.  Scowling  finx^s  filled  the 
forum  of  justice.  Women  stood  at  the  gateways  and 
wrung  their  hands  and  wept.  Children  clung  to  their 
mothers,  hushed  and  pallid  with  a  nameless  terror. 
Men  ceased  their  labbr,  asked  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
cursed  the  law's  cruelty,  and  sullenly  wrought  on.  The 
swift  formalities  yrexe  hurried  through.  Jared  Clarkson 
pressed  forward  to  speak  for,  and  to,  the  man  the  law 
was  about  to  transform  into  a  thing.   In  vain  I  Thejudg- 
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ment  was  quickly  rendered  by  willing  lips.  The  man- 
chattel  was  hurried  along  the  street  to  prison,  under  the 
guard  already  provided,  there  to  await  upon  the  morrow 
transportation  to  the  master's  home,  to  whom  his  ^'  ser- 
vice and  labor"  were  rightfully  due.  The  brown,  sallow 
&ce  was  streaked  with  blood  and  full  of  sullen  determi- 
nation. ^^  I  win  die,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  master's 
look  of  triumph,  ^^but  I  will  not  be  a  slave  /"  He  had 
been  a  petted  servant  too.  But  the  law  was  vindicated, 
and  the  malcontents  were  shown  how  strong  its  right 
hand  was,  in  that  it  plucked  from  the  midst  of  them 
one  whom  they  had  unlawfully  enticed  to  flee. 

The  harvest  moon  looked  down  upon  the  city.  An 
angry  crowd  was  gathered  at  the  prison  gate.  Jared 
Clarkson's  voice  commanded  that  the  doors  be  broken. 
Three  thousand  angry  freemen  surged  against  the  walls. 
The  keepers  of  the  prison  quailed.  The  captors  of  the 
chattel  fled.  The  doors  flew  open.  The  chains  fell  ofi^ 
The  man-beast  fled  away  toward  the  Northward.  The 
malcontents  had  answered  the  statesman's  challenge. 
Brave  words  had  ripened  into  braver  acts,  and  when  the 
law  asked  who  had  violated  its  safeguard,  Jared  Clark- 
son  proudly  answered  ^^  I. "  But  no  man  dare  lay  hands 
upon  him. 

As  the  carriage  bearing  the  man-chattel  whirled  away 
through  the  city's  streets,  the  glare  of  a  solitary  lamp  fell 
on  the  scarred,  pallid  young  flEtce  within.  A  woman  by  an 
open  gateway  saw  it — a  dark-eyed,  gray-haired  woman. 
Instantly  her  eyes  lighted.  She  sprang  away  firom  the 
embracing  arm  that  was  about  her  and  sped  after  the 
flying  vehicle. 

'*My  baby  I  My  boy  I"  she  shrieked  as  she  ran. 

Kind  friends  followed  quickly — men  and  women,  who 
guessed  her  grief  and  saw  that  it  had  made  her  wild — 
some  who  had  heard  her  story ;  many  who  had  witnessed 
her  woe.  They  followed  &st,  but  not  as  fitst  as  she 
fled,  and  hours  had  passed  away  before  strong  but  kindly 
hands  brought  her  back  to  the  mansion  from  which  she 
bad  fled,  bedraggled,  moaning,  chattering,  crazed.  Ten- 
der hands  received  and  nursed  and  soothed ;  but  when 
the  morning  dawned  Alida  Eighmie  held  a  rag-doll  to 
her  bosom,  and  smiled  and  cooed  as  she  clasped  and 
kissed  the  shapeless  mass. 

"My  boy,  my  baby  I  Hush !  hush!"  she  said  to  those- 
who  spoke  to  her,  ''do  not  waken  him  I  I  've  just  found 
him  after  ever  so  long — ever  so  long  I" 

The  next  day  after  these  events  the  malcontents  met 
again  and  stiU  frirther  blasphemed  the  gods  of  our  na- 
tional Olympus.  Unanimously  these  earnest,  peaceful, 
kindly-hearted  people  resolved  that  "  the  Satanic  Daniel 
Webster  "  was  a  "  base  and  infamous  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race."  It  was  a  fearful  accusation  to  leave  upon 
the  tablet  of  history  against  the  ambitious  giant  who 
paltered  and  parleyed  and  perished — the  grandest  intel- 
lect of  his  day  chained  to  the  weakest  conscience,  and 
attested  by  the  most  meagre  showing  of  good  results.  He 
was  not  what  their  words  painted  him,  but  when  men  be- 
lieve a  truth  so  fervently  as  to  forget  themselves,  their 
words  are  not  always  measured  with  precision.  The 
malcontents  were  all  the  harsher  judges,  because  them- 
selves unselfish.  They  stood  in  a  seven-times-heated 
furnace,  and  their  words  were  as  fir^.  It  was  not  brain 
alone  that  spoke,  but  soul  that  cleft  to  the  joint  and 
marrow.  In  behalf  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  they 
dared  to  denounce  the  highest  and  strongest.  The 
storm  that  was  expected  to  destroy  served  only  to 
strengthen  them. 


CHAPTER  XXTT. 
A  FREE  INSTITUTION. 

Among  the  institutions  which  arose  out  of  the  &ct  of 
slavery,  there  are  two  so  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  their 
character  that  no  tracing  of  the  thought  of  that  day  in 
its  influence  upon  the  formation  of  character  would  be 
at  all  complete  should  it  omit  to  consider  them.  The 
one  has  passed  into  history  under  the  grotesque  and  ri- 
diculous name  of  the  ^^Underground  Railroad."  It 
was  really  not  an  organization  or  institution  at  all,  but 
the  simple  voluntary  co-operation  of  individuals  to  pro- 
mote a  certain  end.  When  we  reflect  how  deep-seated 
and  earnest  had  become  the  hostiUty  to  slavery,  and  how 
many  there  were  in  all  parts  of  the  North  who  were 
wiUing  to  defy  the  law  and  imperil  their  own  personal 
safety  to  aid  in  its  overthrow,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  ^^Underground  Railroad"  became  so  effective  a 
method  of  assisting  the  runaway  slave,  as  that  it  re- 
mained to  the  last  so  completely  disorganized  and  fortui- 
tous in  its  work. 

It  had  two  basis  principles :  first,  that  to  assist  a 
human  being  to  achieve  his  personal  liberty  was  a  di- 
vinely ordained  dut3%  and,  second,  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  itself  could  somehow  or  other  be  broken  down 
by  a  ^stem  of  attacks  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  continu- 
ous and  concerted  escapes  from  bondage.  So,  too,  it  had 
two  specific  methods  of  operation,  the  one  to  assist 
fugitives  who,  oi  their  own  motion,  had  undertaken  to 
escape,  and  the  other  to  arrange  for  securing  and  expe- 
diting the  escape  of  individuals  and  parties  who  were 
about  to  attempt  escape.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
such  enterprises  can  only  be  dimly  understood  at  this 
time.  The  whole  South  was  in  fact  an  armed  garrison. 
Every  port  was  guarded,  and  every  vessel  outward- 
bound  was  required  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  inspec- 
tion ;  every  train  and  depot  was  closely  watched  for 
fugitives,  and,  beyond  that,  almost  every  important 
point  in  the  North  was  infested  with  mercenary  spies, 
who  were  always  anxious  to  secure  the  rewards  offered 
for  the  detection  and  detention  of  fugitives.  In  almost 
every  city  of  the  North  these  parties,  very  frequently 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  professional  men  of 
influence  and  position,  regularly  consulted  the  files  of 
the  Southern  papers  for  the  description  of  escaped 
slaves,  which  were  clipped  and  studied  as  carefrilly  as  a 
Western  cow-herder  studies  the  advertised  marks  of  a 
strayed  or  stolen  steer. 

The  diflDculty  of  traveling  through  the  South  without 
exciting  suspicion  and  the  danger  attending  all  attempts 
of  this  character,  can  only  be  veiy  faintly  understood  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  organization  of  South- 
em  society  in  those  days.  Every  slaveholder  was,  of 
course,  bound  by  his  own  interest  to  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance,  not-  only  over  his  own,  but  over  each  one  of 
his  neighbors'  chattels-real.  At  the  best,  the  slave  was 
a  species  of  property  that  demanded  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance. His  longing  for  freedom  was  irrepressible,  and 
the  more  intelligent  and  valuable  he  became, -the  more 
intense  was  this  longing.  The  mere  journey,  alone,  on 
foot,  and  unaided,  firom  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  wan  no 
small  undertaking  for  the  stoutest-hearted  man.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  this  journey  had  to  be  made  almost 
always  by  night,  in  the  midst  of  watchful  and  suspicious 
enemies,  and  with  the  ineffiMseable  brand  of  color  upon 
the  brow  of  the  fugitive^  without  money  and  without 
scrip,  we  are  struck  with  amazement  at  the  thought  that 
any  should  have  attempted  it.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, only  feebly  shadows  forth  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  fugitive.  The  States  of  the  South  were 
really  military  camps.     The  system  of  patrols  made 
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necessary  to  prevent  combinations  and  concerted  move- 
ments among  the  slaves,  carefully  guarded  every  high- 
way. The  slave  could  not  leave  his  master's  prranises 
without  a  written  pass,  without  danger  of  arrest  and 
punishment.  The  master  was  not  only  an  owner,  but 
an  officer  of  a  vast  military  organization,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  the  roads,  bridges,  ferries  and  other  ave- 
nues to  freedom  in  order  that  none  should  escape.  So, 
too,  the  law  forbade  all  meetings  of  slaves,  so  that  as- 
sistance and  concert  of  action  were  made  possible  only 
by  the  utmost  diligence  and  in  defiance  of  danger.  A 
secrecy  that  is  almost  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  conditions  of  that  society  with  care,  was 
necessary  at  every  step  of  such  a  venture. 

Besides  that,  the  danger  to  be  encountered  was  by  no 
means  slight.  In  every  Southern  State  the  punishments 
for  inciting  slaves  to  escape,  or  aiding  or  abetting  them 
in  so  doing,  were  of  the  severest  character :  whipping, 
branding,  and  in  most  cases,  for  the  repeated  offense, 
hanging.  So,  too,  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  slave  him- 
self, not  only  from  the  wrath  of  a  master,  who  had  in 
some  states  the  actual  power  of  life  and  death  and  in 
none  stopping  very  far  short  of  it,  but  also  from  the  law 
itself,  was  something  terrible.  In  South  Carolina,  for 
instance,  for  the  first  attempt  at  escape  he  was  liable  to 
be  severely  whipped,'  for  the  second  still  more  severely 
and  have  an  ear  cut  off,  for  the  third  to  be  branded  and 
lose  the  other  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  have  the  tendons  of 
the  right  leg  cut  at  the  heel  or  be  hanged,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrates  trying  him.  Through  all  this 
array  of  obstacles,  however,  men  fled  toward  liberty 
and  the  North  Star,  and  despite  all  laws  they  found 
men  at  the  North  to  aid  and  protect  them.  In  some 
cases,  as  between  certain  accessible  points,  there  came 
to  be  well-known  places  of  rest  and  ref\ige.  Men  were 
found  who  risked  and  lost  their  lives  in  inducing  slaves 
to  undertake  the  peril  of  a  tedious  flight.  Men  cheer- 
f\illy  gave  time  and  money,  endured  imprisonment,  foced 
obloquy,  and  in  short  became  martyrs,  willingly  and 
gladly,  simply  firom  devotion  to  the  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  personal  liberty  as  an  "  inalienable  right "  of 
** all  men."  Ship-owners  brought  away  cargoes  of  hu- 
man freight;  husbands  and  sons,  in  some  cases  even 
wive«  and  daughters  went  into  the  jaws  of  death  to 
rescue  their  beloved  ones.  Strangers  shared  the  risk 
and  burden.  White  men  and  women  worked  side  by 
side  with  free  blacks  in  this  strange  crusade  against  an 
institution  that  did  them  no  harm  save  a<^  it  held  their 
fellow-men  and  women  in  bondage. 

It  was  a  strange  movement.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi,  almost  every  mile  of  the  frontier  line 
between  freedom  and  slavery  bore  the  track  of  a  fugitive 
or  was  stained  with  his  blood.  Prices  were  set  upon  the 
heads  of  many  prominent  men  for  aiding  and  abetting 
such  movements.  They  were  indicted  by  grand  juries, 
and  in  some  instances  attempts  were  made  to  take  them 
to  Slave  States  for  trial.  The  number  actually  engaged 
at  any  one  time  in  this  movement  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population  of  the  North,  but  the 
number  who  sympathized  with  them  was  very  great. 


Perhaps  the  very  element  of  danger  added  a  strange  zest 
to  the  undertaking.  Men  of  the  most  diverse  characters 
and  positions  were  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  most  numerous 
and  active  of  these,  Jared  Clarkson  was  a  &ir  type. 
Earnest  and  sincere  beyond  all  question  ;  self-sacrificing 
to  a  rare  degree,  but'jret  greedy  of  praise  and  approbation^ 
and  having  an  insatiable  love  for  notoriety;  with  a  nature 
erratic  if  not  inherently  eccentric  and  unbalanced,  he  was* 
a  leader  among  those  who  spoke  and  wrote,  a  constant 
aid  to  those  who  wrought  and  an  impracticable  ally  of 
those  who  sought  to  use  other  and  more  moderate  means 
for  procuring  the  same  end. 

As  a  means  of  abolishing  slavery  the  '*  Underground 
Bailroad ' '  was  ridiculously  insufficient.  In  no  single  year 
did  the  whole  number  of  successful  escapes  equal  the  gain 
in  an  average  county  of  one  of  the  Slave  States.  Even 
had  the  entire  population  of  the  North  fitvored  it,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  could  ever  have  made  any  visible  inroads 
upon  the  institution.  Its  chief  value  as  a  character- 
forming  element  of  the  times  was  in  its  marvelous  re- 
cord of  heroic  attempts,  and  in  the  &cts  with  reference 
to  the  mysterious  region  lying  to  the  southward  of 
Mason  and  Dixon^s  line  which  it  constantly  brought  to 
light  That  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church  was  never  more  beautifully  illustrated  in  history. 
The  fiimace-blast  of  persecution  made  heroes  of  the 
merest  clods,  and  lifted  into  a  most  glaring  prominence 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  died  in  ol^urity.  The 
strange  charm  which  undeserved  hostility  gives  the  vic- 
tim was  thrown  around  the  advocates  of  abolition.  Men 
went  to  their  meetings  to  revile  and  persecute,  stayed  to 
applaud,  and  came  away  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  in 
their  foreheads.  Then,  too,  there  was  mystery  and 
daring  and  unlawfulness  to  charm  the  brave  and  pique 
jbhe  curious.  The  colored  orator  was  in  his  own  person 
at  once  a  show  and  an  argument.  The  woman,  who 
stood  by  her  husband  on  the  platform  while  dangerous 
and  offensive  missies  flew  about  his  head,  was,  of  course, 
a  heroine.  The  tragedy  was  so  intense  that  no  one 
could  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  victims.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  old  Greek  drama  was  in  every  hour 
of  the  intense  struggle  that  marked  the  decade  of  which 
we  write.  The  slave  was  an  Edipus  whose  woes  were 
forever  enacted  within  the  sight  of  all.  The  old  saw 
and  pitied.  The  young  heard  and  shuddered.  The  na- 
tion's heart  echoed  his  moans.  The  nation's  life  leaned 
daily  more  and  more  to  his  relief.  Hourly  the  conflict 
of  ideas  grew  more  intense.  Momently  the  decisive 
struggle  grew  nearer.  While  Time  lagged  in  his  flight, 
men  and  women  were  growing  up  in  whose  hearts 
liberty  was  enshrined  above  all  other  thought.  The 
conflict  that  then  raged  was  but  a  forerunner  of  a 
mightier  revolution  ;  the  slave  who  fled  to  freedom 
but  an  antit3rpe  of  the  slave  to  whom  liberty  should 
come  almost  as  an  unsought  boon.  The  uprising  of  free- 
men against  an  unjust  law  was  but  a  precursor  of  the 
wrath  that  should  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  that 
law.  Time  mocked  at  the  Stateman's  wisdom  and  jus- 
tified the  folly  ot  the  Malcontents. 

[to  bs  ooNTmniD.] 


The  storm  has  passed,  and  through  the  pane 
The  sun  pours  in  a  crystal  flood ; 

And  every  dripping,  lei^ess  bough 
Lb  dipped  in  flame  and  tipped  with  blood. 


Upon  the  church's  lofty  spire, 

A  dizzy  height  against  the  sky, 
The  gilded  cross  is  touched  with  fire, 

An  oriflamme,  it  shines  on  high. 

K.  O.  WiLsow. 
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Wounded  in  fight  beside  the  Nile, 

Out  of  the  watching  and  the  strife, 
A  soldier  sought  his  English  home, 

To  spend  his  last  few  days  of  life. 
So  young,  so  brave,  and  yet  he  knew 

The  days  were  numbered  he  could  live ; 
And  glory  seemed  so  vain  a  thing, 

And  fame  could  little  comfort  give. 

Not  fearing,  but  yet  longing  sore 

For  just  one  word  of  peace  and  love ; 
That  unto  him,  and  him  alone. 

Might  seem  a  message  from  above. 
He  sought  it  in  calm  fresh  mom, 

And  in  the  sunset^ s  dying  flame. 
From  holy  p»'ie8t,  in  holy  book. 

But  it  was  thus  the  message  came  : 

One  summer  eve  he  paused  to  rest 
Beside  the  church's  holy  place. 

Just  when  the  gloaming  still  and  dusk 
Threw  over  all  its  mystic  grace. 


Then  came  a  little  peasant  child 
And  opened  wide  the  churchyard  gate ; 
'^Doyou  not  fear,*'  the  soldier  asked, 
**  To  cross  when  it  is  dark  and  late  ?" 

She  lifted  up  a  smiling  face. 

And  in  a  pleasant  voice  rei>lied  : 
*'  Oh,  no  I  besides,  I  have  to  cross ; 

My  home  i»  on  the  other  sideP^ 
Then  on  she  went  her  lonely  way. 

Her  form  was  lost  amid  the  gloom  ; 
Sl^e  never  knew  her  simple  words 

Had  lit  his  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

He  took  the  message  calm  and  sweet, 

And  ever  after  to  his  rest 
He  went  with  unreluctant  feet. 

The  words  kept  singing  in  his  heait ; 
They  were  his  comfort  and  his  guide. 
And  at  the  last,  he  whispered  clear, 
"  Oh  soul !  the  road  thou  need'st  not  fear. 
Thy  home  is  on  the  other  side  I" 

Mabt  A.  Babb. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-FARMERS'  WIVES. 


In  preceding  papers  we  have  treated  of  those  who  are 
able  to  di-aw  upon  settled  resources,  the  wives  of  profes- 
sional or  business  men,  and  all  those  whose  outgo  is  predi- 
cated upon  a  known  annual  income.  The  families  of  such 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  villages,  towns 
and  cities.  But  there  is  a  larger  percentage  still  whose 
income  is  less  definitely  fixed,  and  is  won  only  by  means 
of  severe  manual  toil. 

According  to  a  popular  error,  the  worth  of  existence  de- 
pends greatly  upon  how  and  where  one's  lot  is  fixed; 
whether  it  be  upon  the  lower  or  upper  round  of  that  ladder 
of  social  respectability  which  is  represented  by  annual 
expenditure.  The  lowest  round  we  may  call  a  single 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  those  who  stand  upon  this,  the 
ones  who  are  on  the  tenth  round  seem  to  be  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  but  equally  free  from  care. 

But  we  find  such  not  to  be  a  fact.  In  the  latter  case  the 
whole  style  of  housekeeping  is  expanded,  while  cares  mul- 
tiply like  yeast  germs  within  the  fostering  atmosphere  of 
many  domestics.  At  least  such  is  the  case  when  the  house 
mistress  truly  regards  money  as  the  equivalent  of  labor, 
and  dares  not  face  her  conscience  while  that  is  squan- 
dered which,  righteously  spent,  would  relieve  unmerited 
suffering  or  further  some  of  those  educational  or  reforma- 
tory needs  which  exist  in  all  communities.  With  untrained 
domestics,  unclassified  labor,  and  the  generally  slipshod 
ways  of  living  which  are  in  vogue,  that  woman  has  no 
idle  responsibility  into  whose  purse  is  poured  a  moiety 
the  amount  represented  by  the  tenth  round  of  our  social 
ladder. 

They  who  have  ascended  still  farther  the  monetary  scale 
are  compelled  to  gaze  into  a  profounder  maze  of^  duties 
and  cares,  which  cannot  be  relegated  to  another.  Garden 
parties,  lawn  tennis,  receptions,  balls,  masquerades,  kettle- 
drums and  esthetic  teas ;  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  with  its 
changeful  and  fatiguing  fashions,  and  all  these  indefinitely 
multiplied  if  there  be  young  people  within  the  domicil, 
cannot  stifle  the  whisper  that  great  opportunities  imply 


equally  great  responsibilities.  The  inner  voice  admonishes 
that  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  humanity  need  more  at- 
tention than  crisp  notes  carelessly  flung  into  the  contribu- 
tion box  after  a  flowery  sermon,  ending  with  an  appeal  for 
means  to  convert  the  heathen  of  Boorioboola  Gha.  When 
the  season  closes  she  is  also  aware  that  fashionable  dissi- 
pation has  given  her  neither  health,  dignity  nor  real  cul- 
ture. 

But  we  will  not  now  look  at  either  this  extreme  nor  at 
that  below  the  bottom  round,  those  poor  day  toilers,  who 
live  literally  "from  hand  to  mouth."  They  do  the  world's 
drudgery  and  accept  their  heritage  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  should  often  shame  those  to  whom  fortune  has 
proved  less  niggardly.  We  will  contemplate  for  a  moment 
a  class  too  little  regarded  by  the  denizens  of  cities,  and  go 
back  to  the  first  principles  of  labor. 

Over  the  broad  sweep  of  country  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  wherever  the  plowshare  has  turned 
the  virgin  mould,  and  manly  industry  has  plowed  and 
planted,  dug  and  reaped,  are  dotted  isolated  dwellings ; 
in  each,  when  the  day  is  done,  sits  the  house-mother  be- 
side the  house-band,  with  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Wherever  the  implements  of  the  former  are  found,  there, 
too,  are  found  household  utensils.  The  food  which  the 
labor  of  one  produces  the  labor  of  the  other  prepares ;  and 
muoh  more  than  that?  The  farmer  works  from  sun  till 
sun ;  the  farmer's  wife  frequently  till  far  into  the  night. 
Who  can  compute  her  dreary  and  incessant  toil,  under  all 
sorts  of  deprivations  ?  It  is  a  toil  so  excessive  as  to  shrivel 
the  charms  of  womanhood,  exhaust  the  nervous  system, 
bow  and  stiffen  the  frame,  weaken  the  springs  of  life  and 
leave  its  harsh  traces  upon  every  faculty  and  organ.  Yet 
she  is  the  wife  of  him  whose  calling  is  first,  most  neces- 
sary, and  so  most  honorable,  of  all  avocations. 

We  can  go  back  no  farther  than  this ;  we  are  most  in- 
timately and  vitally  related  to  the  soil ;  from  its  resources 
no  traffic  or  employment  can  possibly  separate  us.  The 
sun  shines  over  no  other  industry  which  cannot  be  slack- 
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ened  or  delayed.  But  fail  to  till  the  earth  and  ruin  fol- 
lows. Healthy  instincts  regard  it  as  the  ideal  occupation, 
when  it  can  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invigo- 
rate and  ennoble  body  and  mind. 

But  the  farmer's  wife— can  we  not  coin  a  term  and  call 
her  farmeress? — ^is  so  often  a  pathetic  figure  in  a  beautiful 
setting !  Around  are  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  stream, 
lovely  under  any  light,  at  every  hour,  with  nature's  own 
tints  and  forms — she,  too,  should  be  in  harmony  with 
these.  But,  after  her  first  youth  Sb  over,  does  her  form, 
face  and  expression  indicate  a  real  correspondence  between 
nature  and  her  soul?  This  cannot  be.  Her  days  are 
spent  in  that  work  which,  however  faithfully  done,  seems 
to  leave  no  positive  effects.  The  only  apparent  i*esult  is  a 
sense  of  comfort  which  is  appreciable  only  by  its  loss. 

Is  the  case  over-stated  ?  One  significant  fact  alone  re- 
plied. The  statistics  of  the  chief  lunatic  asylums  of  this 
country  show  that  ftom  farmers'  wives  are  found  the 
largest  percentage  of  those  whose  light  of  reason  has  been 
quenched  in  terrible  and  hopeless  darkness.  Constant 
fatigue,  monotony,  want  of  society,  with  its  social  stimu- 
lus and  interchange  of  thought,  the  hopelessness  of  any 
change  of  routine,  prove  too  much  to  endure,  and  the 
poor,  tired  brain  reels  with  thoughts  of  a  cheerless  past 
and  hopeless  future.  The  horses  and  oxen  plowing  in 
their  master's  field  have  before  them  the  panorama  of  na- 
ture ;  they  breathe  the  free  winds  of  heaven ;  but  her  out- 
look is  narrowed  to  the  four  walls  of  her  house,  which  in 
time  becomes  a  prison  of  torture. 

A  leading  agricultural  paper  of  this  country,  situated 
centrally,  and  having  opportunity  of  speaking  for  all  sec- 
tions, published  these  editorial  remarks  only  two  months 
ago: 

*'  The  fact  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  farmer's 
■wife  is  expected  to  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  women,  with  very 
Imperfect  facilitiee  often  for  doing  the  work  of  one.  She  must 
be  cook  and  provide  three  hearty  meals  each  day.  She  is  laun- 
dry maid,  dairy  maid,  kitchen  g^rl,  mother,  wife,  nurse,  seam- 
stress ;  she  raises  pigs,  calves  and  poultry,  and  in  a  pinch  helps 
In  the  field.  Her  husband  in  his  work  will  have  mowers,  reap- 
ers, all  the  modem  machinery — what  has  she  ?  Just  her  two 
hands,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  her  kitchen  is  ill-arranged, 
and  she  must  draw  water,  bring  in  wood  and  do  everything  at  a 
disadvantage.  Who  ever  knew  a  farmer's  wife  to  sit  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  rest  an  hour  ?  Tet  every  hired  man 
claims  this  as  his  right. 

Nor  is  this  class  a  restricted  one?  None  is  so  wide- 
spread, and  none,  hitherto,  have  had  so  little  consideration. 
It  forms  a  sisterhood  which,  until  the  time  of  Granges, 
had  no  affiliation,  stimulus  or  incentive.  Sunday  was  lit- 
erally a  day  of  rest.  The  unwonted  quiet,  a  kind  of  sol- 
emn hush,  which  rested  like  a  spell  over  the  face  of  nature, 
the  long  ride  to  the  ''meeting-house,"  the  psalm-singing 
by  the  rustic  choir,  the  prayer  ranging  to  the  **  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,"  the  settling  of  the  congregation  into 
their  places,  the  sermon,  roaming  over  some  subject  foreign 
to  the  thought,  all  soothed  the  weary  nerves  and  oUed  the 
wheels  of  life.  Blessings  on  that  rest  for  the  farmeress  ! 
We  see  her  now,  leaning  back  in  the  stiff  pew,  nodding 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  preacher's  voice  as  he  discourses  upon 
the  I'estoi'ation  of  the  Jews  or  the  divisions  of  Noah's 
Ark.  The  pungent  flavor  of  a  bun^  of  fennel  or  caraway 
seed  falls  to  prove  an  antidote  to  the  unwonted  atmos- 
phere of  rest.  After  a  longer  nod  than  usual,  the  sleeper 
arouses  to  look  around  with  a  look  of  innocence  and  re- 
newed attention,  and  then  the  dear  old  head  gives  up  the 
struggle  and  submits  to  the  sway  of  Morpheus  during  the 
remainder  of  the  sermon.  Such  a  scene  is  enough  to  touch 
the  springs  of  laughter  and  of  tears. 

Again,  the  effects  of  hard  labor,  with  the  narrowing  of 
intelligent  interest  to  a  round  of  petty  cares,  have  their 
full  fi*uitage  in  the  offspring  of  the  farmer's  wife.  The 
child  is  often  wronged  and  starved  before  it  sees  the  light. 
Buch  instances  are  altogether  too  common. 


The  wives  of  those  who  own  larger  farms,  and  have  be- 
come  ''fore-handed,"  are  in  a  measure  exempt  from  these 
disadvantages.  Tet  even  they  will  bear  witness  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  help,  the  loneliness  in  winter,  and  the 
multitude  of  uninspiring  cares  which  are  their  dower. 

And  is  there  no  remedy  for  this?  There  must  be,  or 
nature  is  at  fkult.  With  the  isolated  household  there  can 
and  must  be  neighborhood  co-operative  industries  in  var> 
ions  important  departments  of  household  labor,  whicfa 
shall  greatly  relieve  this  over-tasked  sisterhood.  Follow- 
ing these  will  doubtless  be  devised  means  for  stated  occa- 
sions of  social,  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 

HsBTBR  M.  Poole. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *  I  am  told  that  a  description  has  beea  flven  in  loine  paper  of  how  to 
work  oTer  old  butter,  but  hare  no  clue  to  where.  Can  Oua  OOKTiSBirr 
help  me  out?**— Daisy  Farmbb,  Champlaln,  m. 

An  article  on  this  point  was  printed  some  time  ago  in  the 
Scientijle  Ameriean^  and  is  probably  what  you  wish  : 

**  Some  two  years  ago  some  parties  engaged  my  attention  to  in- 
vestigate upon  an  original  and  patentable  process  for  the  work- 
ing over  of  old  rancid  butters,  scrapings  of  tubs,  etc.,  which 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  bought  at  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  by  a  readily  executed  process,  which  would  not  cost  over 
three  cents  per  pound,  produce  an  article  which  could  at  that 
time  be  sold  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
bringing  into  use  a  machine  they  had  recently  patented  for  blend> 
ing  different  butters,  etc.  I  commenced  the  series  of  investiga- 
tions, and,  after  considerable  experimenting,  arrived  at  the 
process  detailed  below. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  wooden  cylinder  about  six  feet 
long*  and  three  in  diameter,  set  upon  a  stand,  and  having  an  open- 
ing above.  Through  this  cylinder  passed  a  shaft  bearing  a  laige 
number  of  steel  knives  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  set  in  every 
direction.  This 'was  capable  of  rapid  revolution  by  means  of  a 
pulley  connection,  and  the  knives  are  supposed  to  come  in  con> 
tact  with  every  particle  of  butter.  There  are  two  inlet  tubes, 
one  at  the  bottom  the  other  at  the  top,  and  two  corresponding' 
outlets  covered  with  linen  gauze  to  drain  off  the  water.  These 
machines  may  be  made  to  hold  one  thousand  pounds.  In  this 
size,  however,  eighty  pounds  of  butter  with  three  gallons  of 
water  is  placed  in  this  apparatus,  and  the  knives  rapidly  revolved 
until  the  mixture  is  perfect.  A  strong  head  of  water  is  then  run 
through  the  butter  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  knives  mean- 
while mixing  the  butter.  When  the  salt  is  thus  all  removed  the 
knives  are  replaced  with  wooden  beaters,  the  apparatus  tightly 
closed,  and  a  brisk  stream  of  chlorine  from  manganic  oxide  and 
hydric  chloride  passed  through  the  agitated  mixture  for  about 
fifteen  minutes;  this  is  then  partly  displaced  by  blowing  air 
through,  and  then  entirely  washed  out  with  water  as  before.  The 
butter  now  is  in  a  thick  cream  with  a  slight  peculiar  fiavor.  The 
steel  knives  are  then  replaced,  four  pounds  of  fir  chips  and  suffi- 
cient turmeric  or  color  added,  and  these  thoroughly  mixed  in  by 
the  knives.  The  lower  tap  is  then  opened,  the  water  allowed  to 
drain  ofi*,  and  the  butter,  after  caking  it  together,  removed  and 
placed  in  a  linen  bag.  This  is  placed  in  a  zinc  cylinder  having  a 
perforated  bottom ;  from  here  the  butter  is  pressed  out  into  a  re- 
ceptacle below  by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  and,  after  salting, 
pressed  into  tubs  for  sale. 

"  The  product  is  an  excellent  cooking  butter  in  most  cases, 
and  often  well  fitted  for  the  table,  having  a  deliciously  fresh 
dairy  flavor  imparted  to  it  by  the  fir  chips  and  containing  no 
traces  of  free  chlorine,  thus  making  it  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  peculiar  fatty  acids  imparting  the  flavor  to  dairy  butter,  and 
so  prone  to  rancidity,  have  been  heQ9  removed,  and  the  butter 
may  consequently  be  kept  for  a  long  period  without  damage,  and 
may  also  be  heated  in  cooking  without  acquiring  a  tallow  flavor. 
In  these  two  respects  it  is  similar  to  well-made  oleomargarine. 

*^  The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  this  manufacture  is  the 
variability  of  the  raw  material,  as  it  is  generally  filled  with 
salt,  water,  rags,  chips  of  wood,  nails,  and  everything  else,  thus 
entailing  a  great  loss  beyond  the  two  cents  per  pound  for  refin- 
ing. The  only  advantage  then  to  be  had  is  to  produce  a  fine 
butter  by  these  processes  and  get  good  prices  for  it.  The  pro- 
cess above  surely  does  turn  out  fine  butter,  but  the  profH  is  very 
small." 

Helen  Campbell. 


Astronomers  tell  us  that  if  the  earth  were  suddenly 
stopped  in  space,  the  shock  would  be  so  great  as  to  trans- 
form it  instantaneously  into  vapor.  The  effect  of  stopping 
the  onward  movement  of  the  Republican  i>arty  seems  to 
be  very  much  the  same.  It  met  no  obstacle,  but  just  tried 
to  stop  going  ahead. 


Thb  Republican  party  is  learning  how  it  pays  to  kick 
out  the  timbers  of  principles  on  which  it  has  stood  all  its 
life,  and  in  virtue  of  which  all  its  victories  were  won.  The 
Anti-Chinese  and  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  bills 
looked  like  very  tempting  baits,  but  they  were  not  worth 
a  fig  to  go  into  a  fight  upon. 


In  North  Carolina  the  Republican  party,  being  "be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  manfully  chose  the  sea. 
The  next  time  the  President  wants  to  create  a  "  liberal 
movement,"  he  would  better  secure  a  more  attractive  nu- 
cleus than  a  rotten  revenue  ring,  soaked  in  whisky,  and 
simply  labelled  "Liberal.**  A  Liberal  movement  that 
shall  succeed  at  the  South  needs  a  good  motive,  and  the 
men  who  are  to  head  it  coming  out  from  among  the  Bour- 
bons should  be  men  whose  motives,  character  and  ability 
all  parties  must  admit. 


Thb  party  of  progress  is  not  of  the  vulture  family.  It 
cannot  live  on  carrion.  The  good  of  its  past  was  all  well 
enough  while  it  was  good,  but  it  is  poor  feed  for  a  man 
that  hungers  and  thirsts  for  something  better,  that  he 
may  help  in  providing.  Just  as  long  as  the  Republican 
party  has  no  future  of  worthy  achievements  to  offer  to  the 
heart,  brain  and  conscience  of  the  land,  it  will  have  a 
present  or  defeat.  The  time  has  come  when  the  party 
can  no  longer  live  on  what  it  has  done.  Even  Demo- 
cratic blundering  will  not  secure  Republicans  from  their 
own  lack  of  high  and  definite  aims  for  the  future. 


It  is  a  favorite  remark  with  a  man  occupying  a  very 
important  official  position,  and  who  is  a  politician  of 
acknowledged  shrewdness  and  capacity,  that,  *Mf  you  wish 
a  successful  party,  you  must  not  draw  the  lines  so  close  as 
to  exclude  all  who  are  not  church-members.**  The  princi- 
ple is  a  very  true  one,  but  bad  policy  as  such  an  error  would 
be,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  lack  of  moral  tone  that 
shall  drive  church-members  away.  If  anyone  doubts  it, 
let'him  study  for  a  little  while  the  character  of  the  "  Liberal 
Party **(?)  in  North  Carolina  and  the  methods  of  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  New  York.  Political  management, 
when  it  means  systematic  effort  to  support  and  uphold  the 
truth  of  a  principle,  is  a  good  thing.  When  it  simply 
means  organized  trickery  to  promote  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, and  hide  the  absence  of  principle,  it  is  the  most 
bold  and  detestable  of  usurpations. 


The  London  Telegraph,  which  has  already  become,  in  its 
own  special  line  of  achievement,  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  discusses  in  a  recent  article  the  future  of  journal- 
ism, and  prophesies  that  the  daily  paper  will  eventually 
take  the  place  of  the  magazine.  "In  politics  it  has  ex- 
tinguished the  slow  and  plodding  commentator  of  the 
*  quarterlies,'  whose  theme  our  fast-moving  age  has  left 
miles  behind  by  the  time  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak.  In 
critical  literature  it  amply  satisfies  the  wants  of  a  public 
certainly  not  exigent  in  that  regard.  It  is  more  and  more 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  imagination,  while  on  all 
topics  connected  with  social  life  it  accomplishes  day  by 
day  work  which  magazines  can  only  do  month  by  month. 
Soon,  in  all  probability,  the  newspaper  will  stand  forth  as 
the  embodiment  not  only  of  the  literary  power,  but  of  the 
literary  demands  of  the  day.'* 


Secretary  Folger  permitted  the  fact  to  leak  out  about 
the  time  of  his  nomination  that  "Bei\jamin  Franklin*s 
mother  was  a  Folger.'*  The  contrast  between  "Poor 
Richard's  Sayings  *'  and  the  Secretary's  letter  of  accept- 
ance inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  Franklin  could  not 
have  inherited  his  wit,,  his  brevity  nor  his  sagacity  from 
the  mother's  side. 

This  may,  however,  be  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  only 
son  of  a  prominent  Southern  statesman.  A  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  the  father  being  asked  as  to  the  son,  "Is  there  any 
comparison  between  him  and  his  father  at  his  age?"  re- 
plied bitterly,  "  Comparison  !  No.  But  there  is  abundant 
room  for  contrast !"  After  reading  Franklin's  wonder- 
fully shrewd  and  compact  utterances  side  by  side  with  the 
Secretary's  unanchorable  evasions,  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  "contrast"  is  "on  the  mother's  side." 

After  the  hardly  disguised  boast  of  descent  "fh>m  a 
relation  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  mother"  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  none  of  the  Secretary's  opponents  thought 
to  remind  him  during  the  campaign  of  his  great  kinsman's 
maxims  :  "  A  boy  who  is  good  at  making  excuses  is  sel- 
dom good  for  anything  else."  If  he  had  thought  of  it 
himself  his  apology  for  accepting  the  nomination  would 
never  have  been  written. 


How  to  sift  fact  froni  fancy  has  become  a  very  serious 
matter  for  readers  of  the  daily  press.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  so  long  ago,  when  an  announcement  made  in  printer's 
ink  carried  with  it  a  respectable  degree  of  weight,  simply 
because  it  was  in  type,  but  with  the  multiplication  of 
newspapers  and  other  cheap  prints  the  circle  of  implicit 
believers  has  steadily  narrowed,  until  now  it  is  confined 
to  the  hopelessly  credulous,  to  the  illiterate,  the  thick- 
headed and  others  of  their  kindred.  Leave  out  the  word 
implicit,  however,  and  the  circle  becomes  wider,  wide 
enough  to  include  almost  every  one  save  the  professional 
journalists  who  habitually  discredit  everything,  especially 
if  it  is  printed.     The  development  of  editorial  fiction,  if 
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we  may  call  it  so,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Of  late 
years  this  has  become  a  marked,  and  sometimes  not  alto- 
gether creditable  feature  of  journalism.  It  is  easy  to  find 
publications  which  habitually  publish,  printed  in  brevier 
type  with  the  other  editorials,  well-written,  witty  articles 
which  ai*e  made  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  These  may 
be  scientific,  historical,  political  or  narratiYe  in  form. 
Usually  the  writer  selects  some  definite  locality — Oshkosh 
has  suffered  sadly  in  this  particular— and  invents  his  pro- 
per names  of  persons  and  places  with  such  ingenuity  that 
the  absurd  story  which  follows  reads  as  if  it  were  a  genuine 
bit  of  local  gossip.  Scientific  authorities  are  quoted  and. 
distorted,  statistical  tables  are  constructed,  classical  au- 
thors are  cited,  words  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  well- 
known  chai*acters  which  they  never  thought  of  uttering ; 
and  all  this  with  an  air  of  perfect  good  faith.  These  ar- 
ticles ai*e  not  in  any  way  distinguishable,  typographically, 
from  the  bona-fide  editorials  on  the  same  page,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  intelligent  reader  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  decide  for  which  portion  of  the  paper  the 
editor  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor.  The  effect  of  all  this  is 
necessarily  to  weaken  the  authoritative  character  of  well- 
considered  editorial  utterances ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  fiction  of  this  class  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  modem  journalism.  Almost 
every  reader  of  a  paper  which  provides  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, glances  fii'st  at  the  column  which  experience  has 
taught  him  is  likely  to  contain  the  *' funny  man^s'^  latest 
whimsicalities,  and  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  "the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good^^  will  continue  to  be 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  so  long  as  a  majority  of  readers  laugh 
over  the  perversion. 


It  is  years  since  the  reading  public  followed,  in  the 
pages  of  the  AtlarvHc,  the  "Records  cf  a  Girlhood,"  by 
Frances  Anne  Eemble,  finding  in  them  a  taste  of  the  mi- 
nute detail  we  have  come  to  demand  in  biography.  Then, 
as  in  the  present  volume  (1),  there  were  the  same  qualities 
of  sound  common  sense,  keen  observation,  strong  affec- 
tions, and  a  descriptive  power  which,  united  to  the  author's 
command  of  sound  English,  and  ability  to  give  the  heart 
of  a  matter  in  few  words,  made  the  record  one  of  per- 
manent value. 

The  volume,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  made  up  entirely 
of  letters  to  English  friends,  beginning  at  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  in  1834,  and  ending  with  her  separation  and 
return  to  England  and  the  stage,  some  years  later.  The 
American  reader  will  marvel  no  less  than  the  English  one 
over  the  picture  of  discomfort  in  methods  of  lif^  so  rasp- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  that  the  lenient  judgment  passed 
upon  them  is  a  matter  of  wonder.  Fresh  from  all  the  best 
that  cultivated  life  in  London  had  to  offer,  Fanny  Eemble 
settled,  immediately  after  her  marriage,  six  miles  out 
from  Philadelphia,  bringing  to  the  farm  the  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations natural  to  one  who  looks  at  the  squire's  estate 
with  the  eyes  of  an  active  and  country-loving  English  wo- 
man. Her  attempts  to  introduce  English  methods ;  her 
plans  for  work  in  her  dairy  and  among  the  poor,  are 
amusingly  given,  and  her  comments  on  American  charac- 
teristics are  even  now,  when  all  has  changed  so  immensely 
for  the  better,  full  of  suggestion.  It  is  incredible  that 
only  a  generation  lies  between  us  and  the  sordid  and  lim- 
ited range  of  thought  and  life  described,  and  the  pages 
have  a  positive  value  as  material  for  a  history  of  progress 
in  this  country.  The  author  comments  upon  this  in  notes, 
which  record  a  surprised  watching  of  this  progress,  so 
far  beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  imagined. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  in  the  book  is  that 
of  her  first  journey  to  the  (Jeorgia  rice  plantation  owned 
by  her  husband.  The  incredible  hardships  borne  by  the 
traveler  from  the  first  entrance  upon  Southern  ground  are 

(I)  Records  or  Later  Lips.  By  Frances  Anne  Kemble.  Pp.  676. 
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even  now  to  be  encountered  in  d^ree  in  some  portions  of 
the  South.  Her  disgust  at  the  general  want  of  cleanh- 
ness;  at  the  snuff-dipping  and  tobacco-chewing;  at  the 
horrible  food  of  the  hotels  and  the  absence  of  all  ordinary 
comfort,  both  in  them  and  at  the  railway  stations,  all  have 
their  parallel  to-day,  though  happily  at  few  points. 

Her  first  contact  wltii  slavery  is  tiie  most  vivid  episode 
of  the  book.  Mrs.  Kemble  has  a  judicial  mind,  and 
always,  even  when  most  deeply  moved  to  indignation, 
seeks  to  explain,  to  i4>ologize  if  possible.  For  this  reason 
the  record  has  a  value  to  every  student  of  the  time,  these 
pages,  taken  in  connection  with  her  '*  Journal,*^  published 
some  years  ago,  being  a  summing  up  of  the  effects  of  tliat 
vanished  *  institution  ^'  upon  life  and  character.  In  both 
South  and  North  she  found  one  feature  of  American  life  in 
curious  contradiction  to  the  rampant  freedom  claimed  in 
many  directions — ^a  passion  for  uniformity,  and  resentment 
at  departures  from  accepted  standards,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  giving  less  evidence  of  this  tendency  than  any 
other  point. 

Charleston  has  an  air  of  eccentricity,  too,  and  peculiarity, 
which  formerly  were  not  deemed  unbecoming  the  well- 
bom  and  well-bred  gentlewoman  ;  which  her  gentility  it- 
self sanctioned  and  warranted — none  of  the  vulgar  dread 
of  vulgar  opinion,  forcing  those  who  are  possessed  by  it 
to  conform  to  a  general  standard  of  manners,  unable  to 
conceive  one  peculiar  to  itself,  this  '^whatUl  Mrs.  Grundy 
say''  devotion  to  conformity  in  small  things  and  great, 
which  prevades  the  American  body-social,  from  the  mat- 
ter of  church-going  to  the  trimming  of  women's  petticoats, 
— ^this  di'ead  of  singularity  which  has  eaten  up  all  individ- 
uality among  them,  and  makes  their  population  like  so 
many  moral  and  mental  lithographs,  and  their  houses  like 
so  many  hideous  brick  twins. 

There  is  constant  temptation  to  make  extracts  of  the 
delightful  bits  of  humor  and  telling  characterisation  to  be 
found  on  every  page,  as  when,  in  describing  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  soil  making  up  the  boggy  island  where  her 
first  Southern  winter  was  spent,  she  writes,  ''the  river 
wants  straining  and  the  land  draining,  to  make  either  of 
them  properly  wet  or  dry,"  or  in  commenting  on  a  play 
by  Charlie  :  "He  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  man  who 
could  write  a  good  play  ;  he  speaks  too  softly  and  his  eye- 
lashes are  too  white."  Her  portraits  of  Lady  Holland,  of 
Mrs.  Grote,  and  Sidney  Smith  and  many  other  notable 
names  in  IBnglish  social  and  literary  life,  are  masterly 
sketches,  with  no  shade  of  ill-nature  to  mar  them,  and  the 
book  has  a  comfortable  sense  of  trustworthiness,  being  a 
very  charming  addition  to  the  autobiographies  one  would 
wish  to  have  on  one's  special  book-shelf.  Its  weight  is  the 
only  objection  to  be  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  epi- 
demic of  heavy  books  will  soon  pass  and  allow  our  return 
to  volumes  which  do  not  require  a  book-rest  to  make  their 
reading  in  any  degree  comfortable. 


The  real  pioneers  ot  the  Pacific  slope,  antedating  by  a 
century  or  more  the  *' Forty-niners"  of  later  California 
history,  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  works,  spirit- 
ual and  material,  are  commemorated  in  this  number  of 
Our  Continent  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Brackett.  A  story  by 
Oscar  Fay  Adams  introduces  elements  almost  unknown  to 
literature  in  the  Mennonite  communities  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  con- 
tributes a  poem  entitled  "Amy  Robsart,"  which  recalls 
the  traditional  sorrows  of  that  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
heroine.  In  "Dust"  Julian  Hawthorne  introduces  his 
readers  to  that  most  dreadful  of  composite  human  mon- 
sters, a  London  mob,  and  in  "Hot  Plowshares"  Judge 
Tourg^  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  political  and  social 
disturbances  attending  the  great  Constitutional  contro- 
versy of  twenty-five  years  ago.  "Household"  and  the 
regular  editorial  departments  are  full  of  timely  and  inte- 
resting comments  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
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'^MiCHABL  Akgklo,'*  Mr.  Longfellow's  dramatic  poem, 
is  to  appear  in  the  AUanHe  in  three  installments,  beginning 
with  January. 

A  MONoeRAPH  on  Arthur  Hugh  Cloogh,  whose  memory 
is  immortalized  in  *'In  Memoriam,"  has  been  written  by 
Samuel  Waddington,  and  will  soon  appear  in  London. 

The  memoir  of  Emereon  written  by  Mr.  Ireland  has  had 
so  large  a  sale  in  England  that  a  new  edition  in  much 
larger  and  handsomer  form  is  to  be  brought  out  at  once. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  life  of  Thoreau,  in  the  "  American  Men 
of  Letters  "  series,  has  come  to  the  honor  of  an  English 
edition,  though  it  is  only  as  a  friend  of  Emerson  that  he  is 
known  abroad  in  the  least. 

Mb.  Ahthont  Trollopb,  who  spins  out  stories  with  as 
noiseless  and  easy  dispatch  as  a  spider  her  thread,  has  an- 
other novel  in  press.  It  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
Irish  question,  and  it  is  entitled  ''The  Land  League];^.*' 

A  NEW  edition  has  been  called  for  of  a  little  volume  of 
poems,  "Point  Lace  and  Diamonds,"  by  G.  A.  Baker, 
Jr.,  and  it  will  be  issued  by  R.  Worthmgton  &  Co.  Seve- 
ral new  poems  have  been  added,  one  of  which  celebrates 
the  Seventh  Regiment. 

A  "  Jban  Ingblow  Birthday  Book"  (pp.  281 ;  $1.00), 
prettily  bound  and  with  an  excellent  steel  portrait  of  the 
poetess,  has  just  been  published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  and 
holds  not  only  careflil  selections,  but  the  dainty  letter- 
press characteristic  of  this  firm. 

Mr.  Henrt  Jambs  has  dramatized  the  story  of  *'  Daisy 
Miller,"  and  The  Atlantic  will  soon  publish  it  under  the 
title  of  "  Daisy  Miller,  a  Comedy."  The  story  is  practi- 
cally a  new  one,  new  characters  and  incidents  having  been 
introduced  and  the  whole  plan  recast. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  later  work  gives  every  indication 
that  rest  and  quiet  are  imperatively  demanded,  has  de- 
cided to  sell  Aid  worth,  his  place  on  the  Aowns,  and  live 
hereafter  altogether  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  climate  of 
which  suits  him  much  better  than  that  of  the  former  place. 

*'LoRNA  DooNE,"  Mr.  Robert  Blackmore's  celebrated 
novel,  which  has  passed  through  twenty  editions  of  three 
thousand  each,  is  to  be  issued  in  an  edUion  de  luxe,  a  large, 
gilt-edged  volume,  with  the  finest  wood  engravings  of  Ex- 
moor  and  the  neighboring  scenery,  as  well  as  profuse  illus- 
trations of  the  characters  and  incidents  in  the  story. 

The  London  Times  announces  that  Mr.  Howells,  whose 
popularity  in  London  is  something  unexampled,  is  the 
true  type  of  the  American  novelist,  Mr.  Henry  James, 
who  has  heretofore  filled  this  role,  being  more  European 
in  his  style  than  American,  his  art  sense  and  subtlety  re- 
presenting in  many  respects  the  best  in  French  literature. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  perfection  to  which  wooden- 
graving  has  been  brought  in  this  country.  Nothing  like 
it  is  known  abroad,  and  a  strong  tribute  to  its  excellence 
has  just  been  given  by  the  London  publishers,  S.  Low  & 
Co.,  who  advertise  a  sumptuous  edition  of  Herrick,  **  with 
many  splendid  American  engravings,  after  designs  by  E. 
A.  Abbey." 

Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen,  in  the  little  volume,  *' Idyls 
of  Norway  and  other  Poems"  (pp.  185 ;  $1.25)  just  issued 
by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  gives  evidence  of  very  genuine 
poetical  power.  His  style  is  clear  and  simple,  yet  very  pic- 
turesque, and  his  metre,  though  a  little  defective  at  times, 
is  musical  and  pleasing.  The  ''Idyls"  has  these  charac- 
teristics in  full,  and  ranks  first  in  merit. 

No  system  of  grammar  seems  to  stand  the  test  of  time 
like  that  of  Goold  Brown,  and  the  little  volume  familiar  to 
the  last  generation  will  be  equally  so  to  this.  The  present 
new  and  revised  edition  from  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New 


York,  has  an  addition  of  exercises  in  Analysis,  Pandng 
and  Construction,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  the  for- 
mer Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. 
Until  it  becomes  a  popular  conviction  that  grammar  is  the 
science  of  language,  and  should  be  part  of  the  final  col- 
lege course,  not  a  mere  dead  letter,  impossible  of  applica- 
ticm  by  any  child,  nothing  better  than  Goold  Brown  can 
be  used. 


Don  Quixote  furnishes  the  material  for  another  vol- 
ume in  the  very  attractive  "  Wit  and  Wisdom"  Series  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Bros.  (pp.  288 ;  $1.25),  in  which  the 
best  thought  of  the  authors  is  gleaned  with  unusual  taste 
and  judgment.  The  "classics"  one  is  expected  to  know 
are  too  often  elbowed  aside  by  a  throng  of  new-comers, 
and  either  a  '*  primer"  or  a  compilation  thus  becomes  al- 
most a  necessity. 

A  LITTLE  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Walker,  a  law- 
year  of  Hartford,  and  containing  the  sayings  of  Christ,  fi^ee 
from  all  context,  has  just  been  published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  and  has  an  especial  value  for  all  who,  as  students 
of  the  Bible,  have  found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  connected  idea 
of  Christ* s  teachings  as  a  whole.  The  work  has  occupied 
the  leisure  of  the  author  for  five  years,  and  is  prepared 
with  no  denominational  bias. 

The  North  American  Review  for  November  is  a  notable 
number.  Dr.  Hammond's  article,  "A  Problem  for  So- 
ciologists," is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  account  of 
some  phases  of  emotional  insanity ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
under  the  heading  of  **The  Industrial  Value  of  Women," 
gives  a  very  temperate  but  powerful  reply  to  the  re- 
cent article  by  Mr.  Charles  Elliot,  and  "The  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice  "  is  a  symposium  in  which  Anthony  Comstock 
speaks  his  mind,  followed  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Mr.  Frothingham 's  share 
being  of  especial  value.  The  most  powerful  article  is  one 
by  Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  on  "The  Pretensions  of  Jour- 
nalism," and  it  deserves  attention  from  every  thoughtful 
watcher  of  the  spread  and  influence  of  this  force. 

"  Lethe,"  by  David  Morgan  Jones.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  poems 
easily  and  gracefully  written,  and  often,  in  scattered  lines, 
a  suggestion  of  power,  but  with  nothing  more  distinctive 
than  may  be  found  in  dozens  of  similar  volumes  pouring  from 
the  press  with  a  frightful  facility.  The  cultured  American 
writes  verse  instinctively,  it  would  seem,  and  inferior  verse 
holds  a  spell  which  makes  it  to  the  author's  mind  infinitely 
better  than  the  prose  which  may  be  his  genuine  vocation. 
Who  tastes  the  sweet  poison  of  such  composition  finds  it 
a  potion  blinding  both  sense  and  judgment,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  delusion  that  lasts.  Titania  does  not  awaken. 
"Erothanatos,"  by  Leonard  Wheeler,  James  Miller,  New 
York,  comes  under  the  same  head,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

A  DOMESTIC  encyclopedia,  if  skillfully  made  up,  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  of  books  for  the  family  book-shelf, 
and  nothing  so  comprehensive  in  detail  and  scope  has  ever 
been  given  as  that  edited  by  T.  S.  Goodholme  and  known 
as  "Goodholme's  Domestic  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  In- 
formation." (8vo.,  pp.652;$2.60.)  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  The  present  edition  is  but  half  the  former  price, 
and  a  carefully-prepared  index  makes  the  work  of  refer- 
ence of  the  slightest.  The  articles  on  hygienic  subjects 
are  of  especial  value,  having  been  prepared  by  experts. 
A  treatise  on  drainage  and  all  its  branches  is  written  by 
Colonel  George  Waring.  Dietetics  are  treated  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  and  each  topic  has  an  equally-noted  and 
valuable  name.  The  receipts  for  cooking  are  all  excellent, 
being  written  so  carefully  as  to  insure  success,  and  as  a 
body  of  singularly  compact  information  the  book  fills  a 
place  never  so  well  occupied  by  any  other  attempt  of  the 
same  nature. 
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CoNTROLLSD  COMBUSTION  is  the  iiAme  given  by  £.  J. 
Mallett,  Jr.,  to  a  system  which  he  ohtims  to  h»Te  perfected 
and  which  is  now  on  trial  in  New  York  on  a  large  scale 
and  with,  it  is  said,  excellent  results.  The  application 
of  science  to  combustion  is  thus  described  in  substance 
by  the  inventor  himself :  Experts  have  known  for  years 
that,  scientifically,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  the  other 
compounds  of  carbon  require  certain  quantities  of  atmos- 
pheric air  to  effect  their  combustion,  yet  practically  no 
means  were  adopted  for  ascertaining  what  quantities  are 
supplied,  or  they  are  treated  as  though  no  such  proportions 
are  necessary.  Scientifically  it  is  known  that  inflamma- 
ble gases  are  combustible  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mixture  and  union  which  is  affected  between  them  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Yet  practically  engineers  have 
never  asked  whether  such  a  mixture  is  affected  or  not. 
The  perfect  control  over  the  lur  supplied  to  a  common 
lamp  was  extended  to  the  furnace.  The  inflammable 
gases  generated  by  the  application  of  heat  to  coal  may  be 
burned  in  a  laboratory  experiment  with  great  nicety.  The 
first  ftiel  loss  comes  from  air  entering  the  frimace  and  ab- 
sorbing a  much  larger  amount  of  heat  than  it  gives  back 
before  it  passes  out  of  the  chimney.  A  fire  box  of  a  furnace, 
in  a  measure  simulates  a  ga^  retort,  producing  volatile  hy- 
drogen, which  passes  up  a  big  gaspipe,  the  chimney,  and 
is  lost  in  space  unless  air  enough  to  enable  it  to  bum  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  This  division  of  the  air  for 
combustion  is  an  important  feature,  one  part  going  to  the 
combustion  of  the  solid  fuel  and  the  other  part  for  the 
comustion  of  the  gases.  Mr.  Mallett  soon  anived  at  certain 
definite  points  in  what  he  teimed  his  *' controlled  combus- 
tion," which  included  the  admission  of  known  and  con- 
trollable amounts  of  air  to  burning  fuel ;  the  division  of 
the  air  necessary  for  combustion  into  two  volumes,  one  to 
bum  the  solid,  the  other  to  bum  the  volatile  constituents 
of  the  fuel ;  the  power  of  varying  the  relation  of  these 
two  volumes  of  air  so  that  while  the  sum  total  of  air  en- 
tering a  furnace  may  remain  the  same,  variable  quantities 
may  be  admitted  beneath  the  fuel  and  into  the  gas-com- 
bustion chamber ;  the  supply  of  hot  air  to  friel  gases  to 
prevent  the  lowering  of  their  temperature  before  they  are 
ignited;  the  supply  of  hot  air  to  the  gas-combustion 
chamber  in  subdivided  currents  or  jets  to  assure  a  rapid 
mixing  of  the  air  and  fuel  gases ;  the  separation  of  the 
frumace  into  two  compartments,  the  fire-box  and  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  such  separation  being  effected  by  a  brick 
septum  wall,  having  apertures  through  which  the  fUel 
gases  may  enter  the  combustion  chamber  in  a  controllable 
manner  to  permit  of  their  immediate  incorporation  with 
hot  air ;  the  utilization  of  that  pai-t  of  the  heat  contained 
in  burnt  fuel  gases  not  conveyed  to  the  boiler  and  which  in 
the  usual  practice  is  required  to  produce  draught;  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  aspiration  for  chimney  draught. 
All  these  conditions  the  inventor  believes  he  has  success- 
fully provided  for. 

*♦* 

"The  Utility  op  Dbunkeknbss  "  is  the  startling  title 

of  a  paper  in  the  ''(Gentleman's  Magazine,''  by  W.  IMat- 
tieu  Williams.  His  general  argument  is  to  the  effect  that 
alcohol  is  a  divinely-appointed  agent  for  the  extinction  of 
an  undesirable  element  in  the  human  family.  .  .  ''We 
now  require  some  means  of  eliminating  these  coarser,  more 
brutal,  or  purely  animal  specimens  of  humanity,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  more  room  for  the  survival  and  multi- 
plication of  the  more  intellectual,  more  refined,  and  alto- 
gether distinctively  human  specimens.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  should  be  effected  by  some  natural  or  spontaneous 
proceeding  of  self-extinction,  performed  by  the  animal 
specimens  themselves.  If  this  self-immolation  can  be  a 
process  that  is  enjoyable  in  their  own  estimation,  all  the 
objections  to  it  that  might  otherwise  be  suggested  by  our 
feelings  of  humanity  are  removed.  Now,  these  conditions 


are  exactly  AilfiUed  by  the  alcoholic  drinks  of  the  present 
day  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intoxication. 
The  old  customs  that  rendered  heavy  drinking  a  social 
duty  have  passed  away,  their  only  remaining  traces  being 
the  few  exceptional  cases  of  hereditary  dipsomania  still  to 
be  found  here  and  there  among  men  and  women  of  deli- 
cate fibre  and  sensitive  oiganisation«  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  drunkards  of  our  time  are  those  whose  constitu- 
tions are  so  coarse,  so  gross  and  bratal,  that  the  excitement 
of  alcoholic  stimulation  is  to  them  a  delicious  sensual 
delirium,  a  wild  saturnalia  of  animal  exultation,  which 
they  eiyoy  so  heartily  that  every  new  raving  outbreak 
only  whets  their  appetite  for  a  repetition.  .  .  .  My 
general  conclusion  is  that  all  human  beings  (excepting  the 
few  dipsomaniacs  above  named),  who  are  fit  to  survive  as 
members  of  a  civilized  community,  will  spontaneously 
avoid  intemperance,  provided  no  artificial  pressure  of  ab- 
surd drinking  customs  is  applied  to  them,  whUe  those  who 
are  incapable  of  the  general  self-restraint  demanded  by  ad- 
vancyig  civilization,  and  can  not  share  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual refinements,  are  provided  by  alcoholic  beverages 
with  the  means  of  'happy  dispatch,'  will  be  gradually 
sifted  out  by  natural  alcoholic  selection,  provided  no  legis- 
lative violence  interferes  with  their  desire  for  'a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.' " 

♦% 

MuBHBOOMS,  according  to  the  latest  investigations  of 
f  nngiologists,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  poisonous  or  barm- 
less  as  defined  by  species,  but  as  altogether  poisonous,  the 
difference  between  them  being  that  some  kinds  can  be  ren- 
dered harmless  by  a  proper  culinary  process,  while  others 
retain  their  poisonous  qualitiee  in  spite  of  such  process.  It 
is  a  fact  that  an  eminent  English  expert  in  Amgi  lost  his 
life  through  eating  what  he  mistook  for  edible  mushrooms, 
so  that  the  theory  that  the  true  mushroom  can  be  certainly 
distinguished  from  its  poisonous  cousin,  would  seem  to  be 
untenable.  Profbssor  Ponfick,  of  Breslau,  is  quoted  as 
having  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  He  finds 
that  repeated  washing  with  cold  water  removes  most  of 
the  poison  of  mushrooms,  and  cooking,  especially  boiling, 
dissolves  the  rest.  The  water  in  which  mushrooms  are 
boiled,  however,  is  always  poisonous,  more  so  even  than 
raw  mushrooms.  Experiments  with  unlucky  dogs  show 
that  if  a  dog  eats  one  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  raw 
mushrooms  it  falls  sick,  but  recovers ;  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  produces  violent  illness ;  and  it  the  dog  eats  two  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  the  result  is  always  death.  Of  boiled 
mushrooms  dogs  ate  ten  per  cent,  of  t^ir  weight  without 
harm.  When  the  mushrooms  were  well  washed  with  cold 
water,  a  larger  quantity  could  be  eaten  raw  without  bad 
effects  than  was  possible  with  those  that  were  not  washed, 
but  simple  washing  never  removed  the  poison  entirely. 
Dried  mushrooms  were  found  to  be  dangerous  for  twenty 
days,  and  also  the  water  in  which  suuh  mushrooms  had 
been  boiled.  The  moral  is :  treat  all  mushrooms  as 
poisonous  ;  carefully  throw  out  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  washed  or  boiled ;  cook  them  well,  and  never 
eat  them  in  large  quantities.  If  men  are  no  more  suscep- 
tible than  dogs  are  to  the  poison,  a  man  can  as  safely  gorge 
himself  with  well  boiled  mushrooms  as  with  beef  or  any 
other  highly  nitrogenous  food.  When  otherwise  cooked, 
or  when  the  species  is  doubtful,  a  sparing  use  is  always 
prudent.  The  fact  that  all  mushrooms  and  allied  growths 
are  more  or  less  poisonous  shoald  be  no  bar  to  their  use 
as  food,  proper  care  being  taken  in  the  cooking  and  eat- 
ing. The  common  potato  is  not  free  from  poison  ;  and  the 
juice  of  the  root  from  which  tapioca  is  made  is  a  viru- 
lent poison.  In  preparing  mushrooms  for  the  table,  safety 
is  assured,  not  by  looking  for  specific  charaoteristios  sup- 
posed to  indicate  harmlessness,  but  in  considering  all  as 
poisonous  and  requiring  judicious  treatment  to  destroy 
or  remove  their  noxious  qualities.  Thus  properly  attended 
to,  mushrooms  and  many  other  fungi  are  not  only  edible, 
but  really  delicious  and  valuable  food  stuffs. 
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CTHI8   COLUMN  18  INTBNDBD  A8  A  RBOORD  FOB  RXPBRKKCB,  KOT  AS 
A  BUmCAHY  OF  CUR&BKT  NBWS.  ] 


October  14. — A  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Oonnt 
Yon  Hatifeldt,  has  been  ai^xxinted  Id  Germany. ^Tbe  'long- 
shoremen's strike  In  Boston  has  ended.     All  the  men  have 

resumed  work  at  the  old  rates. Connt  Napoleon  Ney,  son  of 

Napoleon's  famous  marshal,  died  in  Paris,  aged  seventy  years. 
— -James  D.  Davidson,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginian bar,  died  at  Lexington. A  riot  occurred  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jewish  refugees  at  Ward's  Island,  New  Tork. Edward 

Clark,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  T.,  aged  seventy-one  years.  .  . 
Oct,  15.— Delay  is  caused  in  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  the 
Egyptian  rebels  because  of  differences  as  to  the  employment  oi 

counsel  for  the  defense. O^neraT  Wolseley  has  been  recalled 

fh>m  Egypt. General  Crook  held  a  conference  with  four  hun- 
dred Apache  braves,  and  laid  down  rules  for  their  ^vemment, 

backed  by  an  adequate  display  of  military  force. ^The  Rev. 

Thomas  Guard  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Baltimore,'  died  in  that 
city.   He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  famous  as  a  preacher. 

A  riot  took  place  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 

arrest  of  a  drunken  man. John  Hinds'  grain  elevator  was 

burned  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  loss,  $135,000. Dr.  Abram  Le- 

land  Lowell,  a  prominent  surgeon  of  Brookljrn,  N.  Y.,  died. 

Stewart  Pierce,  historian  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  died  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.  .  .  Oct  16. — An  international  congress  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  submarine  cables  met  at  Paris.    All  the  leading  maritime 

powers  were  represented. A  ministerial  crisis  has  occurred 

in  Constantinople,  because  of  England's  ref\isal  to  withdraw  her 

troops  from  Egypt  with  sufficient  celerity. The  yellow  fever 

epidemic  shows  no  signs  of  abatement  in  Pensacola. A.  serious 

fire  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  consumed  the 
Narrow-Gauge  freight  depot  with  its  contents,  and  damaged  tug- 
boats and  shipping  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  Oe^  i7.— The  Irish  National 
Conference  met  at  Dublin.  A  National  League  was  formed.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Davitt  made 

speeches. The  steamer  City  of  Antwerp  and  the  German  ship 

Cofutantia  came  in  collision  off  Eddystone,  and  both  sank. 
About  fourteen  lives  were  lost. Oct.  18. — Recruiting  has  be- 
gun for  the  new  Egyptian  army. ^Tonkers,  N.  T.,  celebrated 

the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  its  settlement,  the  United  States 

steamer  Kear$argt  taking  part  in  the  exercises. A  call  for  the 

redemption  of  $15,000,000  five  per  cent,  bonds  was  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  .  .  Oct.  19.— The  Egyptian  govern- 
ment has  consented  to  allow  English  counsel  for  Arabi  Pasha  in 
his  approaching  trial,  which  will  be  conducted  in  the  Arabic 
tongue. The  committee  of  the  Irish  National  League  has  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people. The  cotton  crops  in  Mississippi, 

Louisiana  and  Texas  were  severely  damaged  by  rain. John  D. 

Defrees,  late  Public  Printer  for  the  government,  died  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  aged  seventy-two  years. Judge  Ed- 
ward Hammond  died  at  his  home  in  Howard  County,  Md.,  aged 
seventy  years. 
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Mb.  Barrt  Sullivan,  the  eminent  tragedian,  has  accepted 
the  nomination  of  a  home-rule  constituency  in  Ireland. 

Madamb  Modjbska  enters  upon  an  engagement  of  a  fortnight 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  on  November 
13.  She  has  added  **  Rosalind  "  to  her  repertory,  and  Boston 
proclaims  it  a  charming  portraiture. 

Thb  original  "Merry  War"  company,  which  met  with  much 
favor  throughout  a  long  engagement  in  New  York  during  the 
summer  months,  has  come  under  the  control  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hav- 
erly,  and  commences  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  November  6. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  "  Passion  Play  "  will 
be  produced  in  New  Tork  about  Christmas  time  by  its  author, 
Mr.  Salmi  Morse,  backers  having  been  obtained  who  are  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  An  old  armory 
in  Twenty-third  street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  has  been  secured, 
where  extensive  alterations  will  be  made,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  leading  architect  and  an  experienced  stage  manager.  About 
two  years  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  H.  E.  Abbey,  then  lessee  and  mana- 
ger of  Booth's  Theatre,  New  Tork,  after  investing  $15,000  in  the 


preparations  for  the  production  of  this  play,  determined  not  to 
carry  out  his  design,  owing  to  the  g^reat  outcry  and  protest  fh>m 
all  classes  of  society. 

Thb  onslaught  of  vicious  melodramatic  productions  of  the  past 
two  years'reached  the  crowning  point  in  a  late  production  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  London,  entitled  "  For  Ever,"  by  Messrs. 
Merrltt  and  Conquest.  The  authors  themselves  advertise  the 
play  in  this  wise :  "A  physiological  and  psychological  study, 
marked  by  the  purest  originality  of  conception  and  execution. 
The  most  horrible,  blood-curdling,  terrible,  savage,  weird,  re- 
volting, fascinating  and  attractive  play."  The  central  figure  is 
that  of  a  man-monkey,  who  commits  arson,  robs  and  murders 
throughout  seven  acts.  He  loves  a  woman  who  tries  to  poison 
him,  and  the  culminating  point  of  this  dramatic  nightmare  is 
where  the  monster,  determining  to  be  revenged,  pursues  the  wo- 
man about  a  room,  catches  her  and  cuts  her  throat  behind  a  sofa  I 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  production  of  this  monstrosity 
will  prove  the  death-bJow  to  the  ultra-sensational  drivel  in  which 
scene-painting,  stage  mechanism  and  degrading  ImperMnatlons 
have  been  the  conspicuous  features. 

Mbssrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  determined  to  call  their 
new  opera  "  Perola,"  the  name  originally  selected.  Mr.  Alfred 
Cellier,  the  well  known  composer  and  leader  and  an  intimate 
associate  of  Mr.  Sullivan's,  says,  in  a  late  interview,  as  reported 
in  the  Dramatic  Uma  of  New  Tork  :  **  I  left  London  on  the  21st 
of  September,  and  on  the  night  previous  to  my  departure  I  spent 
the  evening  with  Sullivan.  He  presided  at  the  piano  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  and  played  the  skeleton-score  of  the  opera  to 
me.  It  is  now  completed.  The  music  is  bright,  sparkling  and 
catchy,  and  equal,  if  not  superior  to  anything  he  has  done  in 
this  way  thus  far.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  no  surprise  to  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  style  of  opera  that 
each  of  their  productions  is  so  highly  snccessAil.  Why,  look  at 
the  advantages  they  have  !  There  is  no  drudgery  to  do.  They 
produce  an  opera  about  once  a  year.  They  write,  rewrite,  revise 
and  re-revise  their  work  time  and  time  again  until  it  becomes  a 
model  of  completeness.  They  break  the  monotony  of  labor  by 
cruising  the  Mediterranean  in  Gilbert's  yacht,  fortified  by  a  cargo 
of  wines  and  cigars,  and  thereby  acquire  during  the  enjoyments 
of  idleness  and  leisure  new  material  and  new  ideiis  and  clever 
subject-matter.  Money  to  them  is  no  object ;  they  are  both  very 
rich.  Look  how  their  operas  are  mounted  and  dressed,  even  to 
the  smallest  detail !    Why,  they  can't  help  but  prove  a  success." 
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"Got  Our  Money's  Worth." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  in  Islesborongh,  O.,  after  a  trial  of 
Componnd  Oxygen  in  the  case  of  bis  wife :  '  *  Her  appetite  is  much 
better— can  sleep  much  better— no  frightful  dreams  such  as  she  had  be- 
fore using  the  Oxygen— is  much  stronger— does  all  her  work  in  the  house 
and  considerable  oat-door»— mores  about  the  house  as  nimble  as  a  girl  of 
fifteen  years.  In  short,  she  is  better  all  over,  and  I  think  we  have  got 
our  money *s  worth.  I  shall  always  speak  in  favor  of  the  Oxygen  to  my 
neighbors.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the  good  health  my  wife  enjoys.** 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results,  with 
reports  of  cases,  and  fun  information,  *€nt  frt*.  Das.  Stabkxt  k 
Palbk,  1109  and  llil  Olrard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bound  Vohimes  of  the  Continent. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Continxitt  will  be  famished  to 

subscribers  for  that  volume,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 

in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 

carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  doth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco, f1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gilt,  .  tS.35 

Halfroao, 2.55 

Half  morocco, 2.85 

Those  preferring  to  hare  their  volumes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nished with  finely  stamped  doth  covers  and  a  complete  index  for  40  cents, 
and  25  cents  postage. 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognised  leading  writers  of  America,  and  illnstratloas  by  the  foiemoft 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  it  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  it  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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A  Caress. 
*TWAS  the  least  little  touch 

Of  »  shy,  loving  finger 
On  her  hair,  dsring  much 
Er^n  In  that  little  touch. 
But  my  loving  waa  such 

That  my  hand  could  but  linger 
In  that  last  llUle  touch 

Ofaahy,  loving  finger. 

I  'd  fain  kiss  the  sweet 

White  hand  of  my  lady  ; 
Or  to  kneel  by  her  feet 
And  adore  her  mere  sweet : 
Sore  my  heart  did  entreat. 

But  I  dared  not  (so  said  he). 
Though  I  ^d  fain  kiss  the  sweet 

White  hand  of  my  lady. 

Bat  that  touch  on  her  hair 

Of  a  shy,,  loving  finger- 
More  my  heart  did  not  dare 
Than  that  touch  on  her  liair— 
Did  she  know  it  was  there. 

And  Ut  my  h|md  linger 
In  that  touch  on  her  hair 

Of  a  shy,  loving  finger  ? 

Mary  Swaik. 


Young  Author — You  are  right,  the 
sareBt  way  to  aflcertain  the  number  of 
words  in  a  manuacript  is  to  count  them 
all  from  beginning  to  end.  Counting 
them  over  two  or  three  times,  until  iden- 
tical results  are  obtained,  is  only  done  by 
persons  with  super-sensitive  consciences. 
Old  authors,  printers  and  editors,  whose 
consciences  are  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
content  themselves  with  counting  the 
words  on  one  page  and  then  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  pages.  Some  of  them — 
but  these  are  very  hardened  in  the  ways 
of  iniquity — find  how  many  words  there 
are  in  one  line,  multiply  this  by  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  a  page,  and  this  result       ^= 

again  by  the  number  of  pages.  By  the  time  that  you  have  so 
lost  your  self-respect  as  to  resort  to  this  method  you  will  have 
become  an  experienced  scribbler  Instead  of  the  "  Young  Author  " 
you  so  modestly  term  yourself. 

Some  Advertisements. — 

For  Sale.— The  patent  right,  stock,  fixtures  and  factory  of 
Scraggs  &  Scriggens'  famous  ^^  Health  Restorer,"  sure  cure  for 
all  diseases ;  500,000  unsolicited  testimonials.  Reason  for  selling 
—ill  health.  G  872. 

Pbrsonal.— If  the  individual  who  stole  a  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key from  a  down-town  boarding-house  will  send  his  address  to 
any  of  the  guests  he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  all  ol 
them.  L  284. 

Instruction. — A  college  graduate,  who  took  the  first  prize  in 
chemistry,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  classic  authors, 
will  devote  a  few  evenings  a  week  to  teaching  editors  how  to  run 
a  newspaper.  Terms  moderate.  Address  in  confidence,    C  532. 

Stratei>— From  the  premises  of  the  undersigned,  a  Texas 
steer,  five  years  old,  white  stripe  on  forehead  and  wide-spreading 
horns.  The  finder  will  please  keep  out  of  his  way,  as  the  sub- 
scriber will  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a  failure 
to  follow  the  advice.  James  Jinks. 

Reward. — $10  reward  will  be  paid  for  information  which  will 
lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
circulated  a  false  and  malicious  report  to  the  effect  that  the  car- 
load of  sand  delivered  at  my  refinery  had  not  been  washed. 

H.  O.  Nestt,  Manufacturer  of  Fine  Sugars. 

Lost. — A  small  satchel  containing  the  manuscript  of  a  tempe- 
rance lecture,  a  number  of  unreceipted  bills  and  a  flask.  If  the 
finder  will  return  the  flask,  with  its  contents,  he  may  keep  the 
lecture  and  bills.  A  184. 

ExoHANOB. — A  young  physician  who  has  been  several  years  in 
one  place  would  like  to  exchange  practice  with  some  other  young 
physician  in  a  town  several  hundred  miles  away,  the  farther  the 
better.  K  291. 

Help  Wanted. — A  pleasant  position  in  a  refined  family  is 


This  is  Miss  Flora  drilling  two  of  her  most  devoted  admirers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  new  fim  (the  result  of  her  visit  to  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Brighton 
Aquarium,  England). 

Miu  Flora  (loq.).^A  little  quicker.  Jack  I  Don't  drag  the  last  half 
of  your  stroke  so,  Louis  I  Quicker  on  the  recover,  both  of  you  1  There, 
that 's  better.    One,  two  I    One,  two !    Don't  look  so  savagely  at  each 
other  I  Look  at  me  and  smile  !    Now  keep  stroke.    C8he  Hngs)  : 
Some  Fans  here  are  huge  and  extensive, 

And  others  as  small  as  you  please, 
Some  cheap  and  some  very  expensive, 
These  English,  and  those  Japanese. 
The  skill  of  the  painter  could  cover 

The  silk  with  the  triumphs  of  Art ; 
Fit  gift  from  an  ardent  young  lorer, 
To  her  who  bad  captured  his  heart. 
Oh,  you  should  have  seen  Lord  Flantagenet  and  the  Duke  of  Super- 
holister  fanning  Lady  Vere  de  Yere  at  Roscius  House  I 
( Rapture  of  Louis  and  Jack. ) 


open  to  some  freshly-landed  lady  who,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  $5.00  a  week,  a  seat  at  the  first  table  and  the  sole  owner- 
ship of  the  best  bed-room,  will  consent  to  remain  a  few  hours 
a  day  in  the  kitchen  and  keep  the  women  of  the  house  company 
while  they  do  the  work.  H  888. 

Situation  Wanted. — A  young  man,  a  life-long  sufferer  from 
dyspepsia,  who  has  had  several  years'  experience  as  surgeon's 
assistant  in  a  hospital,  and  worked  for  many  months  in  an  un- 
dertaking establishment,  would  like  a  situation  as  sexton  in  a 
fashionable  church,  or  would  accept  a  position  as  humorous 
writer  on  an  English  comic  weekly,  London  Punch  preferred. 

C.  W.  F. 

At  the  Bank. — Robber  (leveling  his  revolver  at  the  head 
of  the  paying  teller). — "  Hold  up  your  hands  1  I  'm  the  leader 
of  the  new  James  gang." 

Paying  Teller  (going  on  with  his  counting). — "Sorry,  sir! 
Don't  know  you !    You  '11  have  to  be  identified." 

Fifteen  babies  bom  within  thirteen  days  in  a  Michigan 
town  were  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  largest  baby-carriage 
factories  in  the  country.  It  is  little  things  that  set  the  wheels  In 
motion. — Botton  Globe, 

She  took  the  veil ! — 'twas  at  the  twilight  hour. 

When  eve  her  dusky  mantle  gently  spread 

Athwart  the  counters,  and  the  gaslights  shed 
A  yellowish  hue  of  dim,  uncertain  power. 
She  took  the  veil  I— most  skillfully  and  sly. 

When  clerks  were  busy  and  cash-girls  were  flitting 

From  desk  ta  counter,  as  indeed  befitting 
The  traders  exactions  and  a  prompt  supply. 
She  took  the  veil  !— unmindful  of  the  * '  walker, ' ' 

She  saw  not  him  who  fixed  hlswatchfni  eye 

Upon  her  movements  ever  anxiously, 
Awaiting  only  the  right  time  to  balk  her. 
She  took  the  veil  I— and,  cahnly,  then  uprose 

And  turned  to  go— when  sadden,  sharp  and  clear 

A  voice  rang  out :   *  *  Policeman,  quick,  come  here  I 
Here '  8  a  shoplifter  I    Come  and  search  her  clothes  !  *  * 

-F.  W,  P..  in  Pmek, 
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The  seed-leaves  of  our  school  system  may  be  said  to 
liave  sprouted  in  1683,  when,  in  fulfillment  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  "  Great  Law,"  enacted  by  authority  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  it  was  declared  that  ^^  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  tuition  of  the  young."  The  first  in  our 
city  was  started  by  Enoch  Flowers,  and  a  small  sum 
was  charged  for  each  pupil.  In  1698  the  Quakers  opened 
another,  for  "all  the  children  and  servants,  male  and 
female" — the  rich  at  reasonable  rates,  the  poor  for 
nothing.  Later,  a  company  of  German  philanthropists, 
sustained  by  contributions  from  religious  societies  in 
Europe,  began  to  open  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1756  these  were  well  established.  In  1790  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  secured  the  founding  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  which  the  poor  could  be  taught 
gratis.  During  all  this  period,  however,  the  benevo- 
lent but  mistaken  distinction  made  between  rich  and 
poor  seemed  to  turn  the  public  sentiment  against  them ; 
they  were  called  "pauper  schools,"  and  were  despised 
by  the  one  class  and  shunned  by  the  other.  In  1827  a 
society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Promotion 
of  Education  in  the  State,  a  committee  opened  corres- 
pondence with  leading  educators  in  other  countries,  and 


their  effort s  finnllv  eulmin.ated,  in  IBM,  m  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  which  secured  free  education  to  alU 

This,  then,  wai*  tire  beginning  for  u»,  not  of  the 
Piiblicj  but  of  the  Common  S^-hool.  Still,  the  plaat 
was  so  weakly,  and  adverse  winds  so  strong,  that 
its  continued  life  was  by  no  means  t^ertain.  The 
very  next  year  a  powerl\il  effort  wai?  made  to  uproot 
it :  and  then  sturdy  Thaddciiii  Steven^  stri>de  to  its 
roi^fue,  and  wiMi  the  aid  of  the  then  Governor  Wolf, 
who  engaged  to  use,  if  necessary,  his  veto  power  in 
its  behalf,  the  storm  was  weathered,  and  the  free 
school  for  all  became,  so  to  speak,  indigenous. 

A  system  of  education,  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  is  still 
scarce  beyond  its  plumules  :  in  view  of  this  we  have  a 
right  to  consider  it  a  remarkably  fine  specimen.  In  any 
other  case  we  should  hesitate,  as  yet,  to  place  it  on  ex- 
hibition, except,  which  is  the  intent  of  this  article,  to 
urge  its  need  of  better  facilities  for  growth. 

Education,  in  a  f^e  country,  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a 
right,  and  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  best.  If  he 
suspect  that  he  is  being  served  with  a  low-grade  article 
it  is  his  business  to  investigate.  If  it  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Philadelphian  that  the  boards  of  education  in 
other  districts  employ  a  paid  superintendent,  he  ought 
to  ask  why  his  own  city  has  no  such  officer.  If  he  hear 
that  certain  methods,  unknown  to  his  own  youth,  teach 
children  to  read  without  tears,  he  should  say  to  the 
board:  "Examine  into  those  methods,  and  if  good, 
import  them."  If  a  rumor  reach  him  that  the  authori- 
ties of  Brussels,  by  faithful  care  of  the  school  children, 
have  notably  improved  the  health  statistics  of  that 
city,  he  should  say  :  "  Take  heed  to  the  health  of  my 
children;  that  is  one  of  your  first  duties."  In  short, 
he  should  first  learn  to  realize  the  need  of,  and  then  to 
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demand  the  foUowiug  essentials  to  education,  in  almost 
every  item  of  which  Philadelphia  is  now  behind  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Union :  Organized  management : 
industrial  education  :  more  school  houses :  better  school 
houses  :  better  teaching :  better  school  directors. 

L  Organized  management  of  the 
schools  hy  professional  paid  super- 
intendents. On  this  point  we  quote 
from  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Education. 
''The  absence  of  superintendence 
in  our  schools  is  an  anomaly  ;  there 
is  no  knowledge  possessed,  by  any 
central  power,  of  the  character, 
condition  and  needs  of  the  schools 
of  this  district ;  nowhere  else  is  it 
attempted  to  conduct  a  school  dis- 
trict of  half  the  proportions  of  tliis 
without  the  constant  supervision 
of  trained  specialists  in  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  When  there  were  but 
few  schools — and  that  is  far  in  the 
past — they  could  understand  each 
other's  wants  and  plans,  and  con- 
form to  them  ;  but  this  is  now  im- 
possible." 

Thirty-one  boards  of  direction, 
with  thirty-one  theories  of  man- 
aging their  business  affairs  and 
instructing  their  employes  I  Im- 
agine the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
conducting  its  operations  on  this 
principle.  And  yet  the  public 
schools  are  of  more  value  than 
many  railroads. 


II.  Indtistrial  education.  This  is  a  demand  so  fresh 
that  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize  its  deep  signifi- 
cance ;  we  feel  that  something  is  wrong  ;  we  know  that 
man  cannot  live  by  text-book  education  alone,  and  we 
see  not  where  he  is  to  learn  the  art  or  trade  by  which  he 
must  earn  his  bread.  Time  was  when  the  lad  who  had 
mastered  his  three  R's  could  go  right  into  the  shop,  aod 
into  the  &mily,  of  the  master  mechanic  whose  trade  he 
chose,  and  rise,  step  by  step,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.-  Our  trades-unions  dictate 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed  in  any  one  es- 
tablishment, and  the  rest  are  helpless.  And  as  the 
times  change  we  must  change,  or  suffer  disaster.  The 
two-inch  pot  which  successfully  developed  the  acorn 
will  soon  begin  to  cramp  the  growing  oak.  The 
time  seems*  to  have  come  for  this  country  when  men 
and  women  must  be  prepared  for  their  life-work  by 
the  public  schools  or  not  at  all.  In  this  day  the  youth 
of  average  abilities,  turned  out  to  earn  his  living  with 
only  the  old-fashioned  school  equipment,  has  not  been 
treated  justly.  He  has  received  his  little  quota  of  text- 
book facts  and  rules,  which  he  will  soon  forget,  because 
he  has  never  been  taught  to  associate  them  with  practi- 
cal, every-day  doings.  He  knows  that  360  degrees  make 
a  great  circle,  but  what  a  degree  is  for,  and  what  earth 
or  heaven  wants  of  a  great  circle,  or  how  many  feet 
high  is  a  given  fence  or  house,  he  has  never  been  taught 
to  consider.  lie  knows  that  "  a  prime  number  is  one 
which  has  no  integral  factors,"  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
help  him  a  bit  in  making  change  at  the  counter.  He  has 
no  notion  of  the  properties  of  common  things  ;  he  has 
had  no  practice  in  contrivance  ;  he  cannot  use  his  own 
body  to  best  advantage  ;  he  cannot  handle  tools  ;  he  not 
Only  has  no  handicraft,  but  knows  not  how  to  pick  up 
one  ;  and  his  lack  of  the  mental  alertness,  which  a  proper 
training  of  his  senses  and  perceptions  could  have  given, 
will  make  him  a  failure,  if  he  hire  himself  as  errand- 
boy. 

None  the  less,  he  marries  a  girl  who  can  neither  sew, 
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nor  cook,  nor  wash,  nor  set  a  table  well  enough  to  make 
her  living  should  the  necessity  arise.  How  should  she  ? 
Where  are  these  things  systematically  taught?  At 
home  she  provides  wastefully  ;  she  has  never  been  told 
what  kinds  of  food  are  cheap  and  what  dear  at  a  given 
price.  She  breaks  down  the  health  of  herself  and  her 
family  by  violating  every  known  law  of  hygiene,  because 
to  her  they  are  unknown  ;  sickness  disheartens  them ; 
failures  undermine  their  ambition.  Then  they  sit  down 
and  wail  for  help  from  public  funds  or  private  charity, 
and  soon  they  get  used  to  being  helped,  and  self-respect 
is  lost,  and  the  community  pays  their  board  until  they 
die.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  The  state  is  to  blame,  when  it 
opens  its  school-room  doors  and  sets  loose  its  youth  upon 
the  world  as  Alva  used  to  set  loose  his  prisoners  of  war, 
first  taking  ofi  their  arms  at  the  shouldersr,  and  then 
allowing  them  to  live  if  they  could. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  say  "  the  world  owes  me  a  liv- 
iug,"  but  every  child  may  say  "  the  world  owes  me  the 
knowledge  of  a  craft  by  which  I  may  earn  my  living." 
The  sort  of  education  which  the  state  owes  to  each  of  its 
members  would  not  only  train  that  average  mind  to  its 
highest  general  capacity,  but  would  find  out  the  sort  of 
practical  faculty  most  pronounced  in  each  pupil,  and 
train  that  to  the  best  advantage.  It  would  teach  the 
use  of  all  ordinary  tools ;  it  would  teach  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  and  drawing  as  applied  to  mechanics; 
and,  by  degrees,  it  would  establish  actual  trades.  It 
would  divert,  if  need  be,  fully  one-half  the  pupil's  time 
flrom  school-room  to  work-room ;  and  then  we  should 
discover  that  three  hours  a  day  rightly  spent  in  mental 
efibrt  gives  about  all  the  mental  result  of  which  a  pupil 
is  capable,  and  that  a  change  to  the  exercise  of  another 
set  of  faculties  is  so  much  clear  gain.  And  seeing  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  of  our  public  schools  are 
obliged  to  earn  their  own  bread,  it  should  by  no  means 
exclude  them  from  the  advantage  of  the  work-rooms. 
There  are  many  occupations  now  followed  by  women, 
of  which  the  rudiments  can  at  least  be  taught  in  the 
school.  Moreover,  in  woman's  universally-approved 
vocation,  viz.,  providing  for  the  wants  of  man,  why 
should  not  cooking  be  made,  at  one  stroke,  respectable, 
by  associating  it  with  chemistry,  and  constituting  it  a 
science  ? 

Not  all  the  moral  paragraphs  ever  composed  on  the 
Dignity  of  Labor  will  do  so  much  to  make  labor 
honored  as  the  one  fact  that  it  has  a  place  in  our 
general  system  of  education,  and  must  be  studied  by 
intellectual  methods.    Cooking  is  more  important  even 


than  sewing.  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  in  every 
public  school  ? 

The  idea  of  industrial  education  can  no  longer  be 
smiled  down  as  visionaiy.  London  spends  $500,000  on 
it  annually,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or  city  in 
Europe  that  has  not  its  industrial  school  The  St. 
Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology  displayed  at  our 
Centennial  Exposition  a  set  of  models,  showing  every 
stage  of  manipulation  in  iron  and  wood,  from  the  crude 
material  to  the  manufactured  article.  Philadelphians 
noticed  these,  and  thought  them  very  pretty ;  Bostoni- 
ans  noticed,  pondered,  went  home  and  erected  buildings, 
and  now  teach,  beside  the  higher  principles,  in  their 
School  of  Technology  "  the  elementary  branches  of  most 
of  the  trades,  as  moulding,  turning,  weaving,  carpenter- 
ing, smithery  and  the  rest.  The  students  divide  their 
time  between  these  and  their  books."  Is  there  any- 
thing in  Philadelphia's  climate  to  prevent  her  doing  the 
same  ? 

III.  MoTt  school  houses.  It  is  rather  startling  to 
those  who  believe  that  free  institutions  depend  for  their 
life  upon  free  education  to  find  that  "  while  the  city's 
population  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000  annu- 
ally, the  appropriation  for  school  buildings  was  last 
increased  at  the  rate  of  accommodation  for  448."  But 
all  this  is  to  be  changed,  as  Councils  have  given,  at  one 
sweep,  $300,000  for  the  erection  of  new  and  the  repair  of 
old  buildings.  This  is  inspiring,  and  the  only  suggestion 
we  presume  to  make  is  that  there  may  be,  in  every 
class-room  of  every  new  building,  efficient  provision  for 
the  escape  of  foul  and  the  entrance  of  fresh  air.  This 
is,  of  all  architectural  problems,  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult ;  but  its  importance  is  so  great  that  if  good  venti- 
lation is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  it  should  be 
found  here.  We  had  better  starve  a  child's  brain  than 
taint  its  blood.     That  there  is  need  of  such  a  sugges- 
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tion  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  one  lady  whose  daugh- 
ter attended  a  handsome  new  school  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city : 

''She  had  been  a  healthy  child  before  going  there,  but 
she  soon  began  to  have  headaches,  which  grew  so  frequent 
that  I  went  to  the  school  to  see  if  the  cause  might  be  there. 
I  found  that  the  ventilators  amounted,  as  usual,  to  nothing, 
and  that  the  times  when  a  window  was  lowered  were  rare 
exceptions.  '  You  see,*  explained  the  teacher,  *  if  the  win- 
dow is  open  we  have  to  use  more  heat,  and  then  the  prin- 
cipal up  stairs  sends  down  to  us  to  shut  it,  as  we  are 
cooling  his  rooms.'  And  in  this  school,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  teachers  or  directors,  the  requirements  regard- 
ing exercise  were  ignored.  There  was  no  recess  whatever, 
even  when,  as  in  bad  weather,  the  session  was  four  hours 
long.  And  the  girls  sat  in  that  poison  through  those  truly 
mortal  hours  with  scarce  a  change  of  position,  not  even, 
as  pleaded  for,  five  minutes  to  march  round  the  room  and 
sit  down  again." 

This  careful  mother,  falling  in  her  appeal  for  human 
treatment  in  the  school-room,  wisely  withdrew  lnjv  child, 
to  lose  her  education  if  so  she  must,  but  at  least  to  hiivc; 
her  health. 

V.  Better  teaching.    There  are  in  our  schonlp  many 
teachers  whose  intelligent  devotion  to  their  work  cannot 
be  repaid  by  either  money  or  praise  ;  women  who  not 
only  appreciate  the  improvements  introducc^d  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  carry  them 
out  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages. 
There  are  schools,  for  instance,  where 
the  lessons  of  the  morning  are  habitu- 
ally explained   the  preceding   after- 
noon.   There  is  at  least  one  school 
whose  lowest  division,  as  most  need- 
ing   intelligence   and    experience,   is 
taken  in  charge  by  the  highest  teacher. 
We  all  know  women  whose  best  life 
and  thought  and  whose  best  years  of 
life  are  put  into  the  school-room. 

For  the  other  sort,  only  one  who 
has  been  a  teacher  can  justly  criticise 
their  shortcomings  ;  only  she  knows, 
for  instance,  how  diflficult  it  is  to  give 
individual  attention  to  so  large  a  num- 
ber ;  only  she  knows  how  much  of  the 
time  which  should  be  employed  in 
actual  teaching  is  wasted  in  the  mere 
effort  to  keep  order.     With  fifteen  or       *^ 


twenty  children  in  one  room,  and  a  teacher  who  knows 
how  to  keep  her  pupils  at  work,  almost  the  whole  time 
might  be  given  to  teaching ;  with  twice  or  thrice  that 
number,  to  insure  the  quiet  essential  to  class  work,  a 
discipline  must  be  maintained  so  unnatural,  so  irksome 
to  a  healthy  child,  so  almost  brutal  in  its  exactions,  as 
to  irritate  and  demoralize  the  pupils,  to  weary  and  un- 
nerve the  teacher,  and  to  abstract  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  time  from  the  true  object  of  the  schooL  When 
Mr.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  was 
urging  upon  our  teachers  more  individual  interest  in 
their  pupils,  one  of  them  asked :  "What  would  you  do 
in  my  place  with  a  division  of  seventy  ?"  To  which  he 
could  only  reply,  "  I  should  pray  for  Philadelphia." 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  we  employ  many  teachers 
who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  any 
mother's  children.  It  is  sometimes  supposed,  by  direc- 
tors and  others,  that  the  object  of  the  public  schools  is 
to  create  genteel  positions  for  interesting  young  wo- 
men, but  this  is  far  from  the  truth;  the  schools  are 
meant  for  the  children,  and  for  them  only  ;  and  if  any 
department  sufiers  from  incompetent  teachers  it  should 
be  re-officered,  even  to  the  point,  if  our  supply  of  "na- 
tive talent"  fall  short,  of  seeking  for  help  in  places 
where  teaching  has  longer  been  taught. 

Moreover,  the  present  theory  of  examinations,  which 
demands  so  much  memorizing,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
broader  sort  of  instruction.  If  education  meant  simply 
the  fixing  of  certain  facts  and  definitions  in  the  youth- 
ful mind,  it  would  not  be  so  much  amiss ;  but  if,  as 
many  begin  to  suspect,  it  should  mean  instead  the  real 
awakening  of  that  mind  and  the  strengthening  of  its 
own  capacities  for  acquirement ;  if  it  is  the  larger  part 
of  our  business  to  make  the  pupil  want  to  learn,  and 
know  how  to  learn  ;  then  what  a  different  system  must 
we  employ,  then  what  a  world  of  explanations,  of  de- 
vices to  make  the  unaccustomed  subject  clear  to  the 
tender  brain,  of  pictures,  of  anecdotes,  of  experiments, 

of  free  question  and  ex- 
«J*  pression  of  views  fix)m 

the  pupil ;  then  bis  text- 
book dtlinition  would  be 
simply  the  starting  point 
for  the  real  leseon^  and 
ft*T  the  claai^rcK>m  work 
that  would  grow  out  of 
it.  Then  ever)'' such  point 
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would  take  more  time — much  more  time — but  once 
learned,  it  would  not  be  an  isolated  formula,  inserted  in 
the  brain  as  by  some  mischance  a  bullet  or  needle  in  the 
body,  but  it  would  be  as  the  food  we  digest,  a  part  of 
the  blood  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the  frame. 

On  the  first  theory  the  programme  is  naturally— 

'*  Class,  attention !  The-next-geography-lesson-is-from 
-what-does  -the  -  Eastern  -  Continent  -  conipriBe  -  to-  what- 
is-a-promontory-page-  13-anybody-tha  t  -  n  u  ^i^ior  - 1  w  o  -  w  ill 
bc-kept-in-till-he-kno ws-i t .     Rise  !     P:  i  ^  s  ! " 

On  the  other  theory  the  teacher  would  have  her  black- 
board ready  before  the  memorizing  i>f   the   lef^ou,  for 
the  children  to  draw  a  promontory,  ;i  buy.  &u.     She 
would  provide  a  vessel  of  water,  and  h  t  thcnnn  a  prt'tty, 
tinted  papier  mache  island,  all  indentt^d  with  sloping 
shores  and  dotted  with  trees  and  marlie<l  iviiU  pictuivd 
streams.   She  would  have  her  waiter  ^if  s<ilt  cliiy,  out  of 
which  they  could  shape  a  continent,  and  uuike  hfdlowji 
for  lakes,  and  pinch  up  the  mountain?^  ti*  tlunr  re  hit  he 
heights ;  and  when  they  had  with  their  i)\vn  little  tiii^a^t'i!. 
created  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  there  wcjidil  hu  hiuhII 
risk  of  being  "  kept  in  "  for  the  text-b^mk  d(  iiuitifm.    Or 
if  it  were  a  lesson  in  weights  and  iiu^asure^,  A^^  would 
turn  that  purgatory  into  a  land  of  conipji  i:i  t  i  \  v  i>lt  asatieo 
by  letting  them  stand  behind  a  couiiti  r,  si  rid  Uliwtratc 
with  real  scales,  and  something  real  to  wi'ii^rh,  t\w  dif- 
ference between  Troy  and  Avoirdupf:)iri,     In  the  graded 
course  of  instruction,  nominally  now  in  eliect,  are  con- 
stantly recurring  such  provisions 
as  the  following:  '* Explanation 
of  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
correction  of  common  errors  of 
speech,   location    of    prorainont 
places  in  the  city,  familiar  talks 
about  the   city,   object   lessons, 
familiar  talks  about  the  senses, 
talks  about  conduct  and  personal 
habits,  systematic  physical  exer- 
cise at  end  of  every  hour." 

Are  these  points,  all  essential, 
observed  by  the  teachers  ?  How 
many  directors  insist  upon  their 
observance  ?  How  many  parents 
go  to  see  for  themselves  ?  One 
of  the  few  reports  to  this  effect : 
"Connected  with  our  Normal 
School  is  a  School  of  Practice,  in 
which  all  the  newer  and  better 
methods  of  the  day  are  supposed 
to  be  taught';  but  these  newer 
ways  very  seldom  get  into  the 
class-room ;    the  young  teacher 

goes  from  her  practice  to  her  school,  and  settles  down 
to  the  dreary  grind  of  memorizing  which  was  discarded 
in  New  England  thirty  years  ago."  The  grand  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  that  one  process  of  driving  individual 
nails  into  that  one  faculty — the  memory;  the  best 
teacher  is  she  who  can  drive  the  largest  number  (to 
hold)  in  a  given  time ;  the  best  examiner  is  he  whose 
claw-hammer  questions  elicit  the  largest  number  of 
these  with  the  fewest  confusing  appeals  to  the  general 
understanding. 

And  supposing  that  we  had  two  thousand  teachers, 
all  able  and  willing  to  teach  in  the  other  fashion,  they 
have  positively  not  the  time  to  do  it.  One  excellent 
teacher  said  to  a  visitor  :  "I  am  constantly  tempted, 
in  my  class-room,  to  deviate  from  the  text-book  and  talk 
abend  the  lesson,  but  I  have  to  resist  this,  or  I  should 
fall  behind  at  examination. -'  Another  conjfessed  :  ^'  It 
did  mortify  me,  at  the  last  examination,  to  find  that  in 


answer  to  a  question  in  etymology,  every  one  in  the 
class  gave  the  same  sentence  as  an  illustration." 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  some  accepted  test 
for  promotions,  and  that  the  form  of  this  is  a  truly  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  can  only  be  claimed  in  this  regard, 
that  the  aim  of  examiners  should  be  to  discover  the 
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general  development  of  the  child  ^s  intellect  at  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  his  education,  rather  than,  or  at  least  in 
large  addition  to,  the  number  of  unassociated  £Eu;ts, 
dates  and  rules,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  memorizing. 
Nor  would  we  underestimate  the  value  of  drill,  pure 
and  simple.  Any  method  of  instruction  which  explains 
so  much  that  the  pupil  has  nothing  to  do  is  a  vicious 
method  ;  and  any  which  habituates  him  to  depend  for 
his  incentive  to  application  wholly  on  the  attractiveness 
of  his  subject  is  vicious.  He  should  be  so  taught  that 
he  wants  to  learn — that  is  one  half,  and  that  he  knows 
how  to  learn — that  is  the  other.  And  to  this  end  a 
carefully-measured  proportion  of  his  mental  discipline 
should  consist  of  absolute,  patient  drudgery,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  the  closest  mental  concentration. 
He  should  have  his  thinking  powers  so  at  his  own  com- 
mand tliat  he  can  at  any  stated  time  set  himself  to  a 
task  and  make  himself  do  it. 
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The  trouble  with  Alice  in  Wonderland,  when  she  tried 
to  play  croquet  with  the  queen,  was  that  nothing  was 
sure  to  stay  where  it  was  put.  When  she  had  her  hedge- 
hog neatly  rolled  up,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  a 
good  stroke,  it  was  as  likely  as  not  to  unroll  itself  and 
amble  away  ;  or,  if  she  did  send  it  right  for  the  arch,  the 
arch  might  be  there,  or  it  might  have  straightened  up 
and  sidled  off  to  chat .  with  its  neighbor.  And  so  with 
untrained  mental  powers.  Sometimes  they  are  there  and 
sometimes  not ;  sometimes  their  owners  are  capable  of 
intense  and  prolonged  appUcation,  but  only  when  they 
are  seized  from  without  by  an  idea  or  a  motive  which 
possesses  and  drives  them;  but  in  the  other  case  they 
habitually  possess  and  liave  power  to  use  themselves. 
We  must  admit  that  even  the  memory  needs  careful  cul- 
tivation, but  we  feel  that  this  faculty,  while  it  may  be  in 
danger  of  over-strain,  is  in  no  danger  of  neglect  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

yi.  Better  direction.  In  oiu*  school-boards  there  are 
many  men,  and  lately  some  women,  of  known  ability 
and  culture,  who  devote  themselves  most  earnestly  to 
the  work  for  which  they  have  become  responsible  ;  but, 
in  association  with  these,  and  frustrating  their  efforts  at 
every  turn,  are  men  of— let  us  say  of  another  variety. 
**  In  certain  states  of  this  ITnion  and  elsewhere,"  says 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  **  the  depart- 
ment of  education  is,  by  common  consent,  exempt  from 
the  use  of  party  leaders  and  followers,  and  the  interests 
of  the  schools  are  consequently  safe. "  If  this  has  become 
possible  in  other  and  in  some  cases  younger  states,  might 
it  not  be  possible  in  ours  ?  With  a  proper  system  of 
choosing  school  directors,  such  instances  as  the  following 
would  be  impossible  : 


No.  1.  Early  morning.  Milkman  (interrupted  in  h4$ 
ehatteith  Bridget  by  the  lady  of  the  hotue) — **  Morning, 
mum.     Is  it  that  ye  *re  goin'  to  fault  the  milk,  mum?" 

Lady. — *^  Not  at  all.  I  came  out  to  ask  your  influ- 
ence as  school  director.  I  am  applying  for  a  situation 
in  your  ward." 

No.  2.  Teaclur  (in  class-room). — **  Not  pyanner,  Miss 
Smith  ;  it  is  pronounced  piano." 

Pupil. — **JV<?,  ma*am;  my  pop  says  pyanner  every 
time,  and  he 's  a  director." 

No.  3.  A  Teacher,  obliged  to  consult  her  director  in 
sudden  emergency,  iinds  inscribed  above  his  portal  the 
following  quaint  sayings  : 

** Lively  Boys'  Retreat."  "Free  Lunch  this 
Day."     '*Pool  Played  for  Drinks." 

On  the  special  fitness  of  saloon-keepers  as  guides 
and  examples  for  youth,  public  opinion  speaks  clearly 
at  every  election  in  the  surprising  number  whom  it 
elevates  to  positions  of  immense  importance  in  child- 
ish eyes.  In  regard  to  the  large  proportion,  not  only 
of  meclianics  who  might  have  the  neadful  educa- 
tion, but  of  common  day-laborers — this  is  a  free 
country.  In  which  it  is  our  boast  that  true  merit  can 
rise,  irrespective  of  condition,  but  must  it  be  so 
utterly  irrespective  of  fitness  ?  Your  hod-carrier  may 
be  virtuous,  though  illiterate  ;  he  may  not  use  his 
power  to  get  situations  for  all  the  females  of  his  tribe 
who,  spite  of  general  unculture,  can  pass  a  routine 
examination  ;  he  may  resist  his  opporiunities  to  pro- 
vide at  the  same  time  the  coal  for  his  school  and  his 
family ;  as  a  laborer  and  as  a  citizen  he  may  be  an 
admirable  person,  but  as  a  guide  for  teachers,  a 
chooser  of  text-books,  a  manager  of  school  expen- 
ditures, an  authority  on  school  methods,  an  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  education,  he  is  a  disgrace. 

To  repeat,  then,  we  need  to  bring  our  schools  to  a 
level  with  those  of  our  sister  cities  in  these  matters. 
Paid  superintendence — that  would  be  an  economy  in 
every  sense :  more  school-houses — these  we  are  to  have  : 
industrial  training — that  has  become  a  necessity  :  better 
teaching — men  and  women  of  education  and  public 
spirit  as  school  directors.     And  for  these  we  need,  per- 


A  primary  scholar. 


haps  not  more,  possibly  only  a  better  use  of  money. 
How  %8  the  money  used,  by  the  way?  In  what  direc- 
tions have  we  been  heretofore  extravagant?  Not  yet 
in  school-houses,  for  we  remember  that  there  are  still 
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many  thousands  of  children  without  a  chance  to  learn 
to  read ;  not  in  repairs,  for,  bad  as  are  the  forty-five 
rented  buildings,  we  are  told  that  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  repairing  was  done,  owing  to  the  lessened 
appropriation  of  Councils  for  the  purpose ;  not  in  the 
upper  departments,  for  the  chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee  plaintively  remarks  :  '*The  reduced  appro- 
priations have  cut  down  the  facilities  of  the  school 
and  the  pay  of  the  professors,  until  serious  danger  is 
threatened  to  the  institution."    And  the  President 
of  the  High  School  reports  :  ''The  appropriation  for 
apparatus,  etc.,  was  unfortunately  reduced  to  a  very 
small  and  insufficient  amount."    Not  in  obeying  the 
Scripture  injunction  in  regard  to  good  instruction — 
"Let  her  not  go,  for  she  is  thy  life" — for  we  find  that 
"in    September,   1880,    Prof.  Elihu    Thompson,   at- 
tracted  by  better  pay  and  the   prospect  of  promo- 
tion, resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  which  he  had 
so  successfully  labored  four  years."    And  the  record 
of  another  valued  laborer,  Prof.  Wilson,  reads :  "  The 
over-conscientious  discharge  of  arduous  duties,  com- 
bined with  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  loss  of  nearly 
half  his  salary,  had  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
when  he  relinquished  his  work  and  applied  for  medi- 
cal advice  he  was  already  a  dying  man." 

And  it  cannot  be  in  the  night  schools,  althougii  we 
might  forgive  a  little  lavishness  in  response  to  the 
plea  of  men  and  women  whose  daylight  hours  are 
spent  in  toil,  and  who  so  long  for  improvement  that 
they  are  willing  to  go  right  from  a  hard  day's  work 
to  the  school-room  every  night  to  get  it.  No,  there 
was  no  wild  extravagance  here.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation decides  that  in  this  kind  of  schooling  "a  con- 
tinuous term  of  four  months  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  substantial  result. "  The  special  committee  declares 
that  this  calls  for  $25,000  ;  the  City  Fathers  make  an 
appropriation  of  $7500 ;  and  the  night  schools,  conse- 
quently, close  in  just  four  weeks.  That  some,  at 
least,  of  the  pupils  want  more  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  series  of  evening  classes  for  working  women 
started  last  fall  as  an  experiment  by  some  Philadel- 
phia ladies,  kept  in  session  from  October  15  to  the 
end  of  April,  giving  instruction  to  over  four  hundred, 
who  appeal  most  earnestly  for  resumption  next  year. 


But  there  is  still  another  way  in 
which  our  city  authorities  may 
have  been  a  little  reckless.  They 
may  have  read  the  reports  of  im- 
provements in  teac'ning  in  Boston, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  San.  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewhere,  and  become 
annoyed  at  seeing  one  after  an- 
other ship  of  education  furl  its  old 
"^  canvas,  put  in  all  sorts  of  modem 
appliances,  and  steam  away  from 
our  old-fashioned  sailing  vessel, 
leaving  her  almost  out  of  sight. 
They  may  have  become  convinced 
that  the  best  teaching  can.be  done 
only  by  the  best  teachers,  and  that 
superior  ability  in  this- art,  as  in 
all  others,  goes  where  money  calls 
it.  We  have,  perhaps,  been  spend- 
ing more  than  we  could  afford  on 
salaries. 

Well,  no  ;  unless  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  last  two  years.  In 
the  report  preceding  the  last,  the 
president  gives  the  following  com- 
parative estimate  of  salaries : 

New  York,  average  salary  of  teacher,     .  .    $814  17 

Boston,  an  "...      978  35 

PhUadelphla,   "  **  "  ...      486  14 

It  really  does  seem,  in  view  of  the  results,  that  we 
either  do  not  devote  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  money 
handed  in  by  our  citizens  to  school  purposes,  or  that  it 
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is  poorly  administered.  A  wise  mother,  in  considering 
the  claims  of  the  household,  apportions  the  largest 
means  to  the  profoundest  need.  If  there  is  not  enough 
we  ought  to  have  more,  if  even  we  get  along  with  fewer 
civic  dinners  and  fewer  patriotic  occasions,  and  perhaps 
rather  fewer  stone  dolls  on  our  very  stupendous  public 
buildings. 

But  if  the  fault  is  in  unsystematic  expenditure,  a 
leaf  from  the  story  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Quincy  schools  may  have  its  suggestions 
for  us : 

"  As  affairs  stood  it  was  plain  that  a  great  waste  of  pub- 
lic mouey  was  going  on  ;  the  statistics  did  not  show  that 
the  town  was  spending  an  undue  amount  on  its  schools, 
but  of  the  amount  it  was  spending  not  fifty  cents  of  each 
dollar  were  effectively  spent.  .  .  This  waste  could  only 
be  remedied  in  one  way.  .  .  It  was  determined  to  ask  the 
town  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  put 
the  working  out  of  the  system  in  his  hands. '^ 

The  success  of  this  new  departure  is  already  widely 
known.    Without  increasing  their  school-tax,  simply  by 


organized  management,  just  such  management  as  any 
business  corporation  must  use  or  die,  they  have  so  im- 
proved the  character  of  the  schools  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  friends  of  education  go  there  from&r  and  near 
to  find  out  how.  How  can  Philadelphia  do  it  ?  First, 
find  a  man  who  has  studied  education  as  a  science  ;  pay 
him  a  salary  consistent  with  his  value,  and  give  him 
such  paid  assistants,  the  best  he  can  find  of  either  sex,  as 
his  work  demands,  thus  giving  the  force  of  one  concerted 
movement  to  the  thirty-one  little  independent  forces  now 
each  pulling  its  own  way.  Next,  organize  in  like  man- 
ner the  action  of  all  the  divisions  in  one  school,  by 
giving  to  the  principal  at  least  a  part  of  his  or  her  time 
from  actual  teaching  for  general  supervision.  Last,  but 
not  least,  insure  in  each  school  committee  an  intelligent 
co-operation  with  the  general  plan,  by  removing  the 
choice  of  directors  ftt)m  the  pot-house  to  some  h^her 
source — by  instituting  k»me  test,  almost  any  test,  of  fit- 
ness ;  then  ability  to  read,  if  nothing  more  ;  and  let  us 
stipulate  furthermore  that  no  school  director  shall  run 
a  "saloon." 

Eliza  S.  Txtbhks. 
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Thorwald,  bravest  of  Norsemen, 

In  old  King  Olaf  s  reign, 
Sailed  with  his  father's  blessing 

Out  to  the  trackless  main. 

With  patient  hearts,  far  southward 
The  small  crew  held  their  way, 

They  chant  and  pray  at  nightfall, 
They  watch  and  work  by  day. 

They  sought  the  undiscovered. 

Five  centuries  *fore  the  day 
The  Genoese  explorer 

Pursued  his  unknown  way.  "^ 

Thorwald,  strong  hearted  and  daring, 

Loved  by  his  trusty  crew, 
Stood  at  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 

His  fair  locks  backward  blew. 

And  his  clear  eye,  like  the  falcon's. 
Pierced  through  the  distance  gray, 

And  beheld  far  to  the  westward. 
Athwart  the  dying  day, 

A  dim  line  on  the  horizon. 

"  Ho,  land  !"     'Fore  another  sun 
They  gained  its  purple  headlands — 

The  strange  new  shore  was  won. 

They  landed  on  the  green-fringed  bluffs. 
Of  the  fair  New  £ngland  coast ; 

And  Thorwald,  brave,  undaunted, 
Was  the  first  of  all  the  host 

To  step  on  the  sands,  and  greet  them 
In  the  name  of  Christ  the  Good. 

Shyly  the  dark-skinned  men  peered  forth 
From  their  coveiis  in  the  wood. 

And  Thorwald  said,  "  Would  that  I  might 

Abide  in  this  sunnj»  land, 
I  never  would  leave  these  bright  blue  skies. 

Nor  sail  from  the  yellow  strand." 


Awed  and  bewildered,  the  natives 
Beheld  the  fair-haired  men, 

Half  fearing  and  lialf  defiant, 
As  the  wolf  glares  from  his  den. 

With  savage  joy  they  siezed  upon 

The  clothes  of  scarlet  dye. 
That  the  strangers  laid  before  them, 

And  baiiered  with  eager  eye 

The  skins  of  beaver  and  bison 
For  the  wonderful  tinted  goods ; 

Tlien  sudden,  as  if  affrighted, 
They  fled  like  deer  to  the  woods. 

The  bellow  of  kine  from  the  vessel, 
As  it  lay  just  off  the  shore, 

Filled  them  with  nameless  terror  ; 
In  it  they  heard  the  roar 

Of  monsters  come  to  slay  them. 
Their  arrows  fell  like  hail : 
"Quick  !  to  the  ship?"  cries  Thorwald  : 
**  Stand  by  the  for'ard  sail  I 

*'  And  raise  along  the  gunwales 
The  war-screens  as  ye  can  ; 
Defend  yourselves  as  best  ye  may, 
Now — each  and  evei'y  man. 

**But  'gainst  these  men  of  darkness, 
Who  have  not  known  our  God, 
Do  ye  use  your  weapons  lightly  ; 
Shoot  slanting  toward  the  sod.'' 

Quickly  as  the  natives  came  they  fled  ; 

The  storm  of  arrows  past ; 
And  Thorwald,  the  strong  and  gentle. 

Turned  to  his  men  at  last : 

*'Is  any  one  hurt  or  wounded 

Amidst  ye  all,  my  men  ?" 
"Nay,  none,"  they  said,  "among  us  ;" 

And  Thoi*wald  answered  them  : 
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"Under  my  arm  I  have  a  wound — 
A  wound  that  is  my  last ; 
When  I  pluck  forth  tlie  arrow-head 
My  life  will  follow  fiost. 

"Make  ready  the  gallant  vessel  ^ 

And  Northward  thm  again  ; 
Toward  Greenland  shalt  thou  steer  thy  course ; 
Now  for  the  open  main. 

"  But  before  thou  loose  thy  moorings 
Thorwald's  soul  will  have  fled 
Out  to  the  great  Valhalla, 
The  mystery  of  the  dead. 


"But  I  would  lie  in  this  pleasant  land  ; 
In  truth  I  shall  abide 
Where  now  I  had  so  loved  to  live. 
By  the  wash  of  its  sunny  tide. 

"  Place  ye  a  cross  then  at  my  feet, 
Another  at  my  head  ; 
That  some  day  men  may  come  and  pray 
Where  Thorwald's  soul  was  sped.'* 

With  son-owful  hearts  the  Norsemen 

Buried  him  in  the  sand  ; 
Sailed  to  the  North  and  left  him 

In  the  beautiful  summei*  land, 


The  land  he  loved  so  dearly, 

Where  his  joy  had  been  so  biief ; 

And  they  carried  the  heavy  tidings 
Home  to  his  father  Leif. 


Alice  E.  Ives. 
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English  prose  fiction,  in  its  present  development,  dif- 
fers so  greatly  from  its  earlier  forms  as  to  make  it  seem 
almost  a  new  order  of  literature.  In  all  other  depart- 
ments of  composition,  prose  and  poetic,  we  look  back  to 
the  by-gone  days  for  models  which  we  endeavor  to  ap- 
proach, but  dare  not  hope  to  surpass.  In  prose  fiction 
alone  have  we  renounced  the  old  standards.  Any  one 
reading  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  last  century  can 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
works  of  that  pioneer  among  novelists,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson. Thackeray  assures  us  that  "  the  great  author 
was  accustomed  to  be  adored.  A  gentler  wind  never 
puffed  mortal  vanity.  Enraptured  spinsters  flung  tea- 
leaves  around  him  and  incensed  him  with  the  cofiee-pot. 
Matrons  kissed  the  slippers  they  had  worked  for  him. 
There  was  a  halo  of  virtue  round  his  night-cap.  All 
Europe  had  thrilled,  panted,  admired,  trembled,  wept 
over  the  pages  of  the  immortal,  little,  kind,  honest  man 
with  the  round  paunch."  The  modem  reader,  who,  from 
the  obscure  comer  of  some  old  library,  takes  down  the 
eight  dusty  volumes  which  contain  "  The  History  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe,"  wonders  at  the  taste  as  well  as  the 
patience  of  the  age  which  found  such  delight  in  its  pages, 
and,  except  as  antiquities,  finds  in  them  no  charm. 
Richardson's  model  was  followed  pretty  closely  by  his 
successors,  and  for  many  years  there  was  no  other 
type. 

What  then  are  the  characteristics  of  these  stories  over 
which  our  ancestors  "  thrilled,  trembled  and  wept  "  ? 
After  our  modem  way,  let  us  let  in  a  little  cool  daylight 
upon  the  scene.  It  is  a  gorgeous  pageant  truly,  where 
the  heroines  are  "  mad  in  white  satin,"  the  heroes  know 
no  weakness  but  love^  and  happiness  is  deferred  till  the 
last  page  by  incredibly  fiendish  machinations.  It  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  machinery  to  move  the  puppets 
about  the  stage,  and  the  interest  depends,  not  upon  the 
development  of  the  characters  themselves,  but  upon  the 
combination  of  events  and  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  which  are  always  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  we  have  been  led  to  feel  for  the 
separate  individuals.  Poverty  is  either  picturesque  or 
brutal ;  riches  ai-e  the  proper  and  certain  reward  of  vir- 
tue and  the  crowning  grace  of  beauty  ;  outward  success 
is  the  only  measure^  of  character ;  these  were  the  les- 
Bons,  if  any  lessons  there  were,  of  the  old  fiction. 


In  a  general  way,  then,  we  should  say  that  in  those 
days  fiction  meant  inventwn ;  an  ingenious  manipulation 
of  incident,  m3*stery  and  adventure  through  which  one 
must  needs  rush  in  breathless  haste  in  OFder  to  see  how 
the  much-tangled  skein  will  unravel  itself.  There  is  no 
study  of  character,  no  development  from  within,  and  not 
a  single  noble  sentiment  or  high  thought  from  the 
mouths  of  one  of  these  elegant  personages  remains  to 
perpetuate  their  memories.  Nor  do  we  feel  any  further 
concern  with  them  when  once  well  ofi"  our  hands.  The 
various  enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged  being 
disposed  of,  we  know  so  little  of  their  inner  constitutions 
that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  what  they  would  do 
under  any  other  circumstances,  nor  do  we  much  care. 
Altogether,  this  artificial  world  of  elegant  sorrows,  of 
men  who  are  either  paragons  of  virtue  or  monsters  of 
vice,  pouring  out  high-flown  compliments  at  the  feet  of 
sighing  and  blushing  women,  is  so  foreign  to  our  present 
notions  that  we  find  only  relief  in  turning  from  it  to  our 
own  life  of  common  sense  and  duty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  the  exact  time  when  the  old 
fiction  began  to  pass  out  of  date.  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  paint  a  true  and  faithful  picture  of 
humble  life  in  its  daily  walks.  Miss  Bumey  and  Jane 
Austen,  although  in  no  sense  his  imitators,  possessed 
some  of  his  virtues,  and  had  also  a  great  influence  in 
correcting  the  popular,  taste  for  impossible  heroes  and 
heroines  and  making  nature  and  simplicity  attractive, 
and  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  old  Grandison  ideal  has  dis- 
appeared altogether.  He  said  of  himself,  ''  I  am  a  bad 
hand  at  depicting  a  hero,  properly  so  called,  and  have 
an  unfortunate  propensity  for  the  dubious  characters  of 
borderers,  buccaneers  and  all  others  of  Robin  Hood  de- 
scription." Scott  still  relied  largely  upon  incident,  but 
it  was  the  incident  of  the  everj'-day  world,  transformed 
by  his  "Wizard"  hands  into  a  region  echoing  with 
music  and  brilliant  with  color.  He  had  little  invention 
but  vast  powers  of  combination.  His  great  art  con- 
sisted in  combining  characters  and  events  so  as  to  bring 
out  in  high  relief  the  pictures  of  the  times,  the  illus- 
trious personages  or  the  state  of  manners.  Often  the 
nominal  hero  or  heroine  becomes  of  quite  subsidiary  in- 
terest to  these.  The  image  of  the  fair-haired  Rowena, 
or  even  the  stately  Rebecca  and  gallant  Ivanhoe  may 
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fade  from  our  remembrance,  but  the  picture  of  England 
of  the  twelfth  century,  unsettled  and  disturbed  by  con- 
flicting institutions,  never  grows  dim.  We  look  on  at 
the  tournament,  enter  the  chapter  house  of  the  Tem- 
plars, mingle  with  the  outlaws  in  the  greenwood,  enjoy 
the  rough  games  of  the  peasantry,  watch  the  unerring 
arrow  of  Locksley,  storm  the  castles  of  Front  de  Boeuf, 
note  the  conditions  of  serfdom — in  a  word,  feel  ourselves 
to  be  a  part  of  this  wonderful  era.  Scott  is  painter  of 
scenes  rather  than  of  portraits.  If  we  read  him  as 
lovers  of  polite  literature,  as  inquirers  into  social  forces 
and  historical  movements,  we  shall  be  filled.  If  we  go 
to  him  as  students  of  human  nature  we  shall  come 
away  empty.  While  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  time 
when  Scott  shall  cease  to  be  cited  for  his  pictures  of  life 
and  manners,  we  shall  find  in  all  his  volumes  scarcely  a 
quoted  or  quotable  line. 

The  new  fiction  is  based  upon  a  principle  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  its  predecessors.  Its  leading  premise  is  that 
"  the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man."  There  is  no 
longer  any  rushing  through  the  plot  in  ord'er  to  reach 
the  catastrophe.  There  is  no  culminating  point  of  in- 
terest, for  the  interest  rests  upon  the  degree  in  which 
the  life  is  true  to  universal  human  nature  and  touches 
the  springs  of  human  experience.  Incident  is  super- 
seded by  delinmtion.  The  inward  not  the  outward  life 
is  the  theme  ;  character,  not  events  ;  and  character  in 
its  delicate  shades  rather  than  in  its  prominent  traits. 
The  writer  does  not  stand  as  a  calm  and  indifferent 
showman,  unrolling  a  marvelous  panorama  of  startling 
and  brilliant  scenes;  he  enters  into  the  position  and 
feelings  of  his  actors,  in  order  thtvt  he  may  depict  the 
motive  and  the  life  of  a  soul,  and  the  movement  and 
issue  depend  upon  what  that  sotd  evolves  from  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  is  placed.  Often  we  make  its  ac- 
quaintance at  a  very  early  stage  of  development.  Little 
Maggie  Tulliver,  loving  and  misunderstood,  relieving 
her  impetuous  and  aggrieved  spirit  by  driving  nails  into 
the  head  of  her  wooden  doll,  is  the  sufficient  prophecy 
of  the  later  Maggie,  smarting  under  the  reproaches  of 
her  beloved  brother,  yet  going  out  to  brave  the  night 
and  storm  and  meet  death  in  his  arms.  Knowing  the 
loneliness  and  spiritual  fkmine  of  Jane  Eyre's  early 
days,  we  are  not  surprised,  even  while  ourselves  only  half 
tolerating  Mr.  Rochester,  that  he  manages  "to  suit 
little  Jane,"  "  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  her  being,"  and  we 
are  quite  prepared  for  whatever  George  and  Harry  War- 
rington may  do  in  manhood,  because  we  have  known 
them  since  they  were  little  boys. 

Where  we  have  not  this  advantage  of  long  acquaint- 
ance, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  interior  nature  is 
furnished  us  in  some  other  way.  Greorge  Eliot  shows 
us  the  handsome,  gifted,  well-meaning  Tito  Melema 
yielding  through  weakness,  rather  than  through  intent, 
to  his  first  temptation  to  deception.  It  was  a  very  little 
step,  taken  almost  unconsciously,  and  one  easy  to  be 
retraced.  But  it  is  not  retraced,  and  we  note  his  argu- 
ments with  himself  for  his  own  justification  ;  we  discover 
how  inevitably  each  downward  step  makes  easy  the  next 
one  until  we  behold  the  utter  ruin  of  the  promising 
young  hero.  Out  of  Tito's  experiences  George  Eliot 
educes  such  aphorisms  as  these — aphorisms  so  simple 
and  forceful  that  they  ftisten  themselves  in  the  memory 
and  stand  out  in  letters  of  light  for  warning  or  reproof 
in  our  own  time  of  trial : 

**We  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reite- 
rated choice  of  good  or  evil  that  gradually  determines 
character.*' 

**Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our  individual 


selves,  as  the  life  of  mankyid  at  large  makes  a  moral  tra- 
dition for  the  race  ;  and  to  have  once  acted  greatly  seems 
to  be  a  reason  why  we  should  always  be  noble.** 

When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  frequent 
exaggeration  and  caricature  of  Dickens,  with  wliat  won- 
derful intuition  does  he  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all 
forms  of  humanity  1  Where  others  behold  only  squalid- 
ness  and  rags,  he  sees  the  Divine  image ;  where  others 
perceive  only  the  uncouth  and  repulsive,  he  detects  the 
deep  and  sincere  things  "which  make  the  whole  world 
kin."  Whether  he  depicts  the  vulgar  hypocrisy  of 
Squeers,  the  wolfish  malignity  of  Quilp,  the  weak  pru- 
dery of  Miss  Miggs,  the  roaring  conviviality  of  Swiveller, 
the  last  and  most  secret  workings  of  the  soul  of  Bill 
Sykes,  stained  with  crime  and  waiting  for  death;  or 
whether  with  a  refined  perception  of  moral  beauty,  he 
portrays  the  gentle  purity  of  Little  Nell,  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  Florence  Dombey  or  Agnes  Wickfield,  we 
recognize  always  the  same  searching  humanity,  which  is 
something  more  and  higher  than  either  observation  or 
imagination.  Always  the  characters  are  everj'thing, 
the  story  nothing;  it  is  the  mind,  heart,  nerve,  not 
the  accidents  of  circumstance  tliat  chiefly  concern  our 
thoughts. 

In  this  inquiry  into  the  motive  of  the  new  fiction,  one 
reluctant  conclusion  is  thrust  upon  us,  namely,  that  its 
happiest  illustrations  are  not  to  be  found  among  Ame- 
rican writers.  The  "great  American  novel"  so  long 
anxiously  awaited  and  often  prematurely  announced, 
still  lingers  in  the  ftiture.  "Of  course,"  says  the  de- 
spairing critic,  "it  is  an  impossibility.  In  America, 
there  are  no  materials ;  there  is  no  background,  no  his- 
toric associations ;  everything  is  too  new,  too  crude,  too 
practical,  too  commonplace." 

Indeed  we  search  almost  in  vain  for  novelists  whom 
we  may  name  in  the  same  rank  with  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot;  but  let  us  not  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  does  not  belong.  It  is  not  because  of  lack  of 
literary  skill,  for  our  writers,  some  of  them,  are  masters 
of  a  style  which  for  pure,  clear,  terse  and  picturesque 
English  ranks  among  the  best  models ;  nor  is  it  because 
of  dull  perceptions,  for  our  writers  possess  a  keenness 
of  insight,  a  delicacy  of  analysis  quite  unsurpassed. 
Their  weakness  lies  rather  in  the  absence  of  color  and 
warmth ;  their  uniform  tendency  is  to  avoid  the  great 
passions,  the  stirring  emotions,  and  to  deal  with  life  in 
its  minor  and  insignificant  relations  only.  Whether 
this  springs  from  conscious  limitations  of  artistic  power, 
or  whether  it  is  only  the  extreme  of  the  rebound  from 
the  old  sensational  school,  it  is  certainly  true  that  firora 
the  most  earnest  and  vigorous  land  in  the  world  we  get 
nothing  but  pictures  of  people  of  very  little  earnestness 
or  vigor,  and  whose  experiences  are  as  little  worthy 
consideration  as  those  of  the  triflers  of  real  life.  They 
please  us  momentarily,  but  we  do  not  desire  to  continue 
the  acquaintance.  We  close  the  books,  for  the  most 
part  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  hero  is  not  more 
of  a  man,  and  the  heroine  more  pf  a  woman,  in  order 
that  we  might  honestly  sympathise  with  their  fortunes 
and  affections.  There  are  few  lives  that  know  not  some 
supreme  hours — hours  of  soul-struggle,  of  triumphant 
victory  or  overwhelming  defeat — hours  when  joy  or 
grief  rends  the  very  roots  of  being.  To  depict  the  poetry 
and  pathos  of  such  hours  is  the  art  of  the  great  English 
masters  of  prose  narrative ;  only  when  American  writers 
shall  approach  them  in  spirit,  as  they  already  do  in 
style,  may  we  expect  from  them  shining  examples  of 
the  new  fiction. 

Anna  B.  MoMahan. 
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A  WRiTEK  in  the  London  Daily  News  complains  vig- 
orously of  the  present  fashions  for  men.  He  says  they 
force  his  neck  into  the  all-round  collar,  his  knees  into 
trousers  so  tight  that  one  wonders  how  he  ever  got  into 
them,  and  his  feet  into  pointed  boot<«.  "Then,"  con- 
tinues this  writer,  "  there  is  another  misery,  too,  which 
is  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  certain  rigid — unnaturally 
rigid — lines  about  the  waist,  and  in  a  faint  sound  ot 
creaking.  Can  it  be  that  there  are  men  who  volunta- 
rily undergo  the  misery  of  the  tightly-laced  corset  ?" 

I  should  have  read  this  dire  suggestion  with  only  a 
passing  smile,  or  rejected  it  as  a  malicious  libel  on  the 
manly  Englishman,  had  not  one  of  the  most  manly  of 
men  confided  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  his  regret  that  the 
fashion  of  corsets  was  being  revived  among  the  jeiinesse 
dorie.  My  informant  was  a  client  of  the  great  Poole, 
and  a  man  of  fashion,  and  though  he  had  not^  himself, 
condescended  to  corsets,  he  assured  me  that  many  men 
whom  he  knew  were  wearing  them,  and  to  that  fact 
was  owing  the  unusual  trimness  of  their  waists.  It  is 
the  present  idea  of  beauty  in  men's  evening  dress  to 
have  clothes  that  fit  the  figure  almost  like  the  skin ;  and 
the  extremists  strive  to  make  that  figure  as  much  like 
a  feshion-plate  as  possible  by  lacing.  Surely  there  is 
too  much  good  sense  in  the  world  for  such  a  folly  to  be- 
come at  all  general,  even  among  men  of  fashion  ;  but  it 
seems  like  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  somewhat  over- 
done glorification  of  muscle  and  brawn ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  only  a  revival.  The  men  in  Lawrence's  books — or, 
to  speak  of  healthier  literature,  in  Charles  Kingsley's — 
were  no  manlier  than  that  noble  Englishman,  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  wore  well-fitting 
corsets  and  a  beautiful  curling  wig,  and  even  rouged  his 
manly  cheeks. 

Talking  of  protests,  I  fancy  that  estheticism,  in  its 
exaggerated  form,  is  a  protest  agftinst  loudness  and 
fastness.  A  few  years  ago  the  Girl  of  the  Period  was 
unmistakably  fast.  She  stormed  society.  She  talked  a 
horsey  kind  of  slang.  An  odor  of  surreptitious  cigarettes 
hung  about  her.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  satirized  her  very 
cleverly  in  the  Saturday  Eevietc,  Punch  immortalized 
her  in  a  laugh.  Novelists  adorned  their  tales  with  her, 
and  pointed  their  morals  at  her.  At  last  she  grew  to 
feel  herself  "  bad  form,"  and  changed  her  fashions  and 
her  manners.  She  became  a  disciple  of  "Beauty  In 
Life,"  and  went  forth  to  conquer  in  limp  robes  and  with 
a  lily  in  her  hand. 

At  first  she  had  the  chann  of  novelty  as  well  as  of 
grace.  To  come  upon  her  in  her  limp  raiment  and 
ruflned  hair,  rapt,  as  it  seemed,  in  some  tender  trance  of 
dreaming,  was  like  meeting  a  rare,  fair  creature  from 
another  and  more  stately  and  gracious  world.  Her 
garments  smelled  of  lavender — no  suspicions  of  secret 
nicotine  defiled  them.  Her  talk — when  she  talked  at 
all — was  of  Beauty  and  Worship,  and  themes  which 
she  called  High  and  Precious.  You  saw  her  in  her 
own  drawing-room,  among  her  blue  china,  in  a  stained- 
glass  attitude,  and  you  might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  but  that  she  seemed  singularly  ill-adapted  to  all 
the  every-day  uses  of  life — as  much  made  just  to  be 
looked  at  as  ever  was  a  lady  in  a  picture.  She  was  out 
of  place  at  balls.  Even  the  opera  seemed  too  worldly  a 
setting  for  her.  She  went  to  hear  Wagner's  music  and 
see  Bume  Jones'  pictures,  and  she  read  Rossetti's 
poems,  without,   I  fear,   understanding  too  much  of 


them ;  and  she  called  the  music  and  the  pictures  and 
the  poems  all  "precious,"  and  said  that  their  creators 
were  "  high  souls,"  smitten  like  herself  with  a  "  Divine 
Despair." 

Now  there  have  grown  to  be  too  many  of  her.  When 
the  Fast  Young  Lady  became  common,  she  became  vul- 
gar and  odious.  The  Esthetic  young  lady,  in  becoming 
common  has  become  amusing,  and  the  one  is  as  fatal  as 
the  other.  Limp  gowns  and  faint  lilies  are  doomed  to 
go  out  of  fashion.  The  caprices  of  the  esthete  have  been 
numerous.  They  have  not  been  contented  to  be  "  Early 
English" — they  have  even  aspired  to  be  Greek.  A  sea- 
son or  two  ago  a  charming  and  beautiful  poetess  ap- 
peared in  London  society  in  a  quaint  and  graceful  robe 
— a  sort  of  peplum,  borrowed  from  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Greece — a  white,  softly-falling  garment,  heavy  with  gold 
embroidery,  which  Grecian  Helen  might  have  coveted. 
It  was  a  shining  success.  Tlien  an  inspiration  came  to 
our  poetess.  She  would  give  a  party  which,  as  far  as 
the  toilets  of  the  women  were  concerned,  should  be  all 
Greek.  Two  sole  exceptions  were  permitted.  One  was 
in  favor  of  a  venerable  lady  who  was  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  to  whose  withered  arms  the  cold- 
blooded revelation  of  the  peplum  seemed  unsuited, 
while  she  was  already  Greek,  by  virtue  of  a  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  other  was  a  well-known  literary  woman, 
whose  weight  is  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  and  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appear  in 
flowing  robes.  The  men  were  the  trouble.  The  fair  poet- 
ess knew  her  countrymen  too' well  to  fancy  that  she  could 
persuade  them  to  don  the  attire  of  Greece.  She  must 
take  them  in  clistw-hammer  coats,  or  not  at  all.  So  she 
submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  resolved  to  treat  us  to 
the  mixed  spectacle  ot  nymphs,  with  nineteenth  century 
faces,  clad  as  Aspasia  was  clad  when  she  charmed  Peri- 
cles, and  attended  by  solemn  Englishmen,  clothed  deco- 
rously by  the  tailors  of  to-day. 

The  cards  of  invitation  definitely  stated  the  costumes 
required,  and  a  grand  commotion  was  produced  among 
the  fair  recipients.  Self  examination  became  searching. 
Will  my  arms  do  ?  was  the  question  which  shook  So- 
*ciety.  One  lady  who  has  found — so  her  admirers  aver — 
"  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,"  ordered  her  pep- 
lum and  sandals  at  once.  Others  "hesitated,"  and 
then  were  "lost,"  in  the  Greek  garments.  Two  gentle 
sisters,  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  great  friends  of  the  host- 
ess, looked  sorrowfully  at  themselves  and  each  other, 
and  sent  regrets— their  arms  were  too  thin. 

The  night  came,  and  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  spa- 
cious rooms,  all  flowers  and  draperies  and  divans  and 
sofl  cushions,  full  of  women  who  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  stepped  out  of  a  Greek  chorus,  while  among  them 
moved  erect,  energetic.  Nineteenth  Cimtury  men,  in 
well-fitting  evening  dress  suggestive  of  Poole  and  Nicol. 

The  caprices  of  Fashion  are  much  like  the  figures 
thrown  by  a  magic  lantern.  Scarcely  do  you  get  used 
to  them  when  they  retire.  The  Esthetic  Young  Lady 
must  already  make  Way  for  her  successor.  Who  will 
score  the  next  social  success,  I  wonder?  Will  it  l)e, 
perchance,  fair  creatures  who  wear  French  toilettes 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  ret^emblance  to  the  distin- 
guished lay  figures  in  the  perilous  parlors  of  Worth  ? 
They  would,  at  least,  be  fit  companions  for  the  men  who 
have  already  secretly  betaken  themselves  to  corset**. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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Between  I^ke  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay  there  are 
several  chains  of  lakes  and  small  rivers  oflering  facilities 
for  communication  by  canoe  with  numerous  portages 
and  rapids,  more  or  less  frequent,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  water.  By  these  routes  the  inland  posts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  receive  their  supplies  and  send 
to  the  principal  posts  or  factories  the  accumulated  results 
of  their  tra<le  with  the  Indian  fur-hunters.  In  the  same 
way,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  the  employes  re- 
ceive and  return  their  mail-matter,  which  during  the 
winter  is  carried  by  sledges  and  snow-shoes.  Of  the 
geography  of  these  regions  little  is  known  with  accu- 
racy, for  until  lately  the  only  travelers  were  the  voyageura 
and  factors  of  the  Company.  The  operations  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  the  survey  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  pursuit  of  sport,  have  re- 
cently taken  strangers  through  parts  of  the  more  acces-  • 
sible  regions,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nipigon, 
but  still  the  water  courses  are  but  imperfectly  mapped 
out,  and  the  country  is  almost  a  terra  incognita. 
.  In  the  spring  of  '80,  a  small  private  exploring  expedi- 
tion was  organized  with  a  two-fold  object.  To  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  two  or  three  months'  exj^eri- 
Qnce  in  canoe  and  tent,  with  out-door  life  and  exercise 
and  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  were  to  be 
added  a  running  survey  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  to  be 
passed  over  in  the  voyage,  the  investigation  of  magnetic 
phenomena,  the  location  of  principal  points  by  astronom- 
ical observations,  j^nd  in  general  the  collection  of  such 
information  as  might  be  .of  interest  or  of  use. 

The  proposed  canoe  route  was  to  commence  at  Michi- 
picoten,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  emptying  into  the 
northeastern  part  of  Lake  Superior ;  thence  to  proceed 
against  the  stream  to  its  source,  and  through  the  chain 
of  lakes  at  the  height  of  land,  to  the  Moose  or  Missinaibi 
River,  and  by  the  latt<?r  to  Moose  Factory.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  continue  from  the  Moose  along 
the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Albany,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Lake  Superior  bv  the  way  of  Osnaburg  House, 
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but  that  idea  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  lateness  ol 
the  season  and  to  unexpected  delays. 

The  principals  in  the  expedition  were  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  at  Washington ;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Rockwell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  myself;  and  our 
party  consisted  at  the  outset  of  six  lialf-breeds,  an  In- 
dian guide  being  employed  in  addition  while  in  the 
Moose  River.  Our  outfit  of  provisions,  cooking  utensils, 
tents,  track-lines,  portage-straps  and  the  odds  and  ends 
necessary  for  sucli  a  trip,  was  procured  mainly  in  Mon- 
treal, supplemented  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  completed 
at  Michipicoten.  The  instruments  employed  in  making 
the  survey  and  the  magnetic  and  astronomical  obser^'a- 
tions,  were  two  pocket  compasses,  a  sextant  and  arti- 
ficial horizon,  two  good  watches  and  a  superior  one,  two 
thermometers,  an  aneroid  barometer,  and  a  portable 
theodolite  magnetometer.  Of  these,  all  except  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  loaned  to  me  by  the  late  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  were  our  pri- 
vate property,  and  in  addition  Mr.  Hill  took  with  him  a 
portable  photographic  outfit  with  drj'  plates. 

Proceeding  by  rail  to  Detroit,  I  there  took  passage  in 
the  steamer  China  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  (which  for 
brevity  I  will  call  by  its  more  familiar  name  of  the  Soo.) 
My  first  experience  of  lake  navigation  was  very  enjoy- 
able. A  magnificent  steamer,  courteous  and  competent 
otticials,  a  good-natured,  well-behaved  set  of  passengers, 
an  excellent  table,  a  smooth  sea,  pleasant  weather  and 
a  sense  of  security  derived  from  a  quiet  inspection  of  the 
excellent  arrangements  for  fire  and  collision,  combined  to 
make  my  salt-water  criticism  of  fresh- water  navigation 
empliatically  complimentary. 

I  doubt  very  much,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
the  possibility  of  fonning  a  correct  idea  of  the  size  of 
these  great  lakes,  until  a  voyage  is  undertaken,  when, 
as  the  hours  go  by,  and  the  land  disappears,  and  noth- 
ing is  seen  but  the  sky  and  the  water  and  an  occasional 
sail,  the  traveler  gradually  realizes  that  he  has  found  an 
inland  ocean.     We  were  several  hours  with  no  land  in 
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sight  after  leaving  Port  Huron.  The  morning  of  the 
10th  of  July  we  passed  through  the  Ne-bish  Rapids,  and 
two  hours  later  landed  at  the  ''Soo."  From  the  roof  of 
the  pilot  house  I  watched  the  liandling  of  the  CViina  in 
these  narrow  waters,  and  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
quiet  manner  of  carrying  on  the  ship^s  routine,  and  giv- 
ing and  executing  orders. 

On  the  15th  of  July  I  was  joined  by  my  friends,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  some  misunderstanding  about  the 
canoe.  This  we  found  much  too  small  for  our  wants, 
and  a  search  was  made  for  others.  Canoes  were  scarce. 
None  could  be  bought,  and  the  few  that  could  be  hired 
were  in  all  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  their  owners.  A 
bargain  was  finally  made  for  two  medium-sized  canoes 
belonging  to  John  Boucher  and  Daniel  Mackaye,  and  in 
addition  to  these  two  men  we  engaged  three  others,  of 
whom  two  had  been  highly  recommended.  They  were 
all  half-breeds,  and  proved  hard-working,  jovial,  good- 
natured  fellows,  splendid  canoe  men  and  handy  in  camp 
— all  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  -Manitoba  arrived  with  a  party 
of  tourists,  under  their  manager.  This  was  our  only 
chance  of  getting  to  Michipicoten  by  steamer  for  twenty 
days  ;  so,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  crowd  on  «board,  we 
took  passage  in  her  with  our  two  canoes,  tents,  cooking 
utensils,  general  outfit  and  provisions  for  ten  men  for 
forty-five  days.  The  trip  of  fourteen  hours  from  the 
Soo  to  the  Michipicoten  river  was  one  of  decided  dis- 
comfort, and  the  steamer's  whistle  at  four  the  next 
morning,  announcing  our  arrival  off  the  river,  was  a 
most  welcome  sound.  Our  canoes  were  launched  and 
loaded  with  part  of  our  stores,  and  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  be  brought  ashore  in  the  Mackinaw  boat 
belonging  to  the  post,  we  proceeded  to  Michipicoten. 
This,  my  first  experience  in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  was 
disappointing  as  to  their  weight  and  stability.  I  found 
them  very  much  heavier  and  very  much  more  stable 
than  the  hydarks,  or  skin  boats,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Even  the  wooden  canoes  of  British 
Columbia  are  much  more  "  tender,"  and,  if  1  remember 


half  from  the  wreck.  Track  lines,  spruce-gum,  linen 
for  canoe  patches,  twine  for  rabbit  snares,  and  tobacco 
for  presents  to  Indians  met  on  the  way,  were  purchased, 
and  another  half-breed  was  engaged  for  the  crew.  The 
old  guide  returned  with  three  canoes  from  Missinaibi, 
and  after  an  unsatisfactory  parley  with  him,  we  decided 
to  push  on  to  the  height  of  land  with  no  other  guide 
than  our  own  men  (all  of  them,  with  one  exception, 
having  been  over  this  part  of  the  route  frequently),  and 
to  trust  to  getting  our  guide  for  the  Moose  river  at  Mis- 
sinaibi. 

Another  change  in  the  matter  of  canoes  became  neces- 
sary, so  we  hired  a  larger  one  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  stored  John  Boucher's  at  the  post  until 
our  return.  A  visit  to  the  wigwam  of  an  old  chief,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  disabused  my  mind  of  the  tradi- 
tional stolidity  of  the  Indian.  With  his  squaw  he  was 
building  a  large  canoe,  and  in  spite  of  the  limited  vocabu- 
lary of  Chippewa  at  my  disposal,  in  which,  however,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  chief— for  he  couldn't  speak  a 
word  of  English — I  picked  up  several  ideas  about  canoe- 
building,  and  during  the  visit  the  chief,  his  squaw  and 
an  old  Indian  neighbor  laughed  frequently  and  at  every 
remark  made  by  any  one  of  us.  Indeed,  during  our  entire 
trip  of  two  months  and  a  half,  I  met  but  one  Indian  who 
w*as  not  merry  and  talkative. 

In  my  instrumental  work  in  the  potato-garden  of  the 
post  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  black  fiy.  I  don't 
know  his  scientific  name,  but  he  will  be  easily  recognized 
without  one.  About  one-third  the  size  of  the  common 
house-fly,  with  his  fore-legs  striped  black  and  white  like 
a  fair-way  buoy,  he  is  the  busiest,  most  inquisitive,  most 
persistent  and  most  bloodthirsty  little  nuisance  I  have 
ever  seen,  resembling  very  much  the  burrochudo  of  Bra- 
zil. He  is  very  easily  killed,  but  his  family  is  so  numerous 
that  unless  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ward  them  off, 
the  victim  will  in  a  very  few  moments  be  streaming  with 
his  own  blood  from  their  bites.  No  sting  follows  imme- 
diately, as  fh>m  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  but  an  open 
wound  is  made,  from  which  the  blood  flows  freely,  and 
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correctly,  they  are  much  lighter  than  birch  canoes  of 
the  same  size. 

At  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  of  Michipicoten  we  were 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  during  a  delay  of 
two  days,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  guide  whom  we 
hoped  to  employ.  The  time  was  utilized  in  overhauling 
our  provisions.  Our  bacon  we  found  alive  with  mag- 
gots. The  men  unpacked  it  all,  cut  out  the'  affected 
parts,  washed  the  remainder,  and  so  rescued  about  one- 


which  soon  afterward  becomes  painfhl  and  smarts 'for  a 
day  or  two.  The  favorite  spots  selected  by  these  pirates 
are  on  the  forehead,  just  under  the  hat-band,  and  in  the 
beard  and  whiskers. 

Finally,  on  the  23d  of  July,  shortly  after  noon,  we 
commenced  our  canoe  trip.  In  the  large  canoe  hired 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rock- 
well took  four  of  the  men  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
provisions.     I  followed  in  the  small  canoe  belonging  to 
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Daniel,  with  the  lighter  stores  and  the  instruments,  with 
the  two  remaining  paddlers.  Seats  were  improvised  on 
the  bags  of  blankets,  clothing  and  provisions.  Nearly 
all  the  latter  liad  been  transferred  from  barrels  and  boxes 
to  bags  purchased  for  that  purpose  for  convenience  in 
transporting  over  the  portages. 

As  long  as  the  river  was  broad  and  the  current  com- 
paratively slow,  the  men  kept  to  their  paddles,  but  the 
first  gentle  rapids  reached  they  laid  them  aside  and 
began  poling.  The  scene  afibrded  by  this  operation  was 
wild  in  the  extreme.  Six  stout,  dusky  fellows,  costumed 
in  various  colors,  shouting  and  laughing  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  while  in  each  canoe  they  timed  their  move- 
ments by  the  bow-man,  putting  their  whole  strength  on 
the  poles,  which  bent  and  sprung ;  the  rushing  water 
boiling  all  around  us ;  the  canoes  seemingly  understand- 
ing the  situation  and  responding  with  a  quiver  as  they 
were  forced  through  the  water ;  the  wild  echoes  from 
the  hills  and  the  forests — all  combined  to  render  the  oc- 


met  with  in  the  whole  distance  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Hudson's  Bay  by  this  route,  and  it  came  somewhat 
inconveniently,  for  there  we  were  at  the  conmiencement 
of  our  journey  with  our  full  supply  of  provisions,  all  ot 
which,  as  well  as  the  canoes,  had  to  be  carried  the  entire 
distance  of  about  one  and  two-thirds  miles  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  portage.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
it  was  decided  to  camp,  and  the  spot  selected  was  at 
five  minutes'  walk  from  our  landing  place.  The  men 
discharged  the  canoes  and  carried  them  up  the  steep 
trail  to  a  sheltered  spot  where  they  would  be  protected 
from  rain,  in  order  that  in  the  morning  they  would  be 
dry  and  ready  to  be  patched  and  gummed,  which  I  found 
was  the  usual  preliminary  to  our  day's  work.  The  car- 
goes were  next  carried  to  the  camp,  and  the  cooks,  of 
whom  we  had  two,  set  about  the  preparations  for  sup- 
per, while  others  of  the  men  pitched  the  tents  and  stowed 
perishable  articles,  such  as  fiour,  beans  and  sugar,  under 
shelter  of  the  canoes  and  tarpaulins. 
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casion  novel  and  impressive.  Occasional  spurts  would 
be  made  by  one  or  the  other  canoe,  and  at  times  mine 
would  lead,  while  in  general  the  larger  canoe  kept  ahead, 
and  this  friendly  rivalry  and  boyish  good-nature  con- 
tinued throughout  the  trip,  even  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

Occasionally  the  men  would  lay  the  canoes  side  by 
fiide,  in  an  eddy,  or,  if  in  the  stream,  a  pole  was  put  in 
the  bottom  or  among  the  bushes  on  the  bank,  while  they 
enjoyed  a  few  minutes'  smoke  and  converse  in  a  strange 
alternation  of  French,  Chippewa  and  £nglish.  John 
Boucher  was  recognized  as  the  leading  spirit,  and  his 
remarks  would  provoke  roars  of  laughter  from  the  others, 
who  frequently  repeated  some  striking  expression  of  his. 

After  three  hours  of  paddling  and  poUng,  we  came 
upon  rocky  surroundings,  and  soon  afterward  made  our 
first  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Portage,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.     This  is  the  longest  portage 


The  portage  of  the  canoes  is  a  delicate  task,  for  the 
least  touch  by  a  projecting  branch  is  apt  to  tear  the  ten- 
der birch  bark.  They  are  usually  carried  inverted,  and 
ours  were  generally  taken  on  the  shoulders  of  three 
men,  though  sometimes  four  would  be  required  for  the 
larger,  and  again  two  would  suffice  for  the  smaller  one. 
They  preferred  three  men,  for  the  strain  was  always 
better  equalized  than  when  four  iK)re  the  burden.  Two 
men  side  by  side  would  carry  at  about  a  third  the  length 
of  the  canoe  from  its  forward  end,  while  the  other  would 
be  as  far  aft  as  he  could  get,  with  both  rails  of  the  canoe 
resting  on  his  shoulders.  Walking  slowly  in  this  way, 
with  their  heads  out  of  sight  inside  the  canoe,  they 
would  brush  the  branches  aside  with  their  hands,  and 
in  the  denser  growth  feel  their  way  very  cautiously, 
stopping  upon  feeling  the  least  pressure  against  the 
bark  and  removing  the  obstacle. 

The  cargoes  were  carried  by  means  of  portage-straps, 
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which  resemble  boys'  slings  without  the  hole  in  the 
middle.  An  ovp,l-shaped  piece  of  leather,  six  inches 
long  and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  its  middle,  was 
placed  well  up  on  the  forehead,  while  the  two  tails  of 
five  feet  in  length,  each  sewed  to  the  oval  and  gradually 


fused  heap  over  irregular  rocks  into  a  basin  which  it  had 
worn  at  its  foot,  whence  it  continued  its  way,  dirty 
amber-colored,  still  broken  and  foaming,  to  take  numer- 
ous smaller  tumbles  on  its  way  to  the  river  at  our  land- 
ing place  of  the  night  before.    Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the 
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tapering  from  one  inch  wide  to  a  quarter  inch  at  their 
ends,  supported  a  bag  around  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously tied,  and  which  rested  against  the  small  of  the 
back.  Upon  this  bag  others  were  piled,  and  the  carrier, 
leaning  well  forward,  trotted  off  quite  nimbly,  steadying 
the  whole  burden  by  his  hands,  grasping  the  uppermost 
article  behind  his  back. 

At  the  camp  we  found  the  mosquitoes  attending  to 
business.  My  fellow  travelers,  with  the  nets  attached 
to  their  hat  bands,  and  their  long  gloves  on,  were  pro- 
tected from  these  pests,  but  1  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  means,  for  I  needed  my  hands  for  manipulating 
tangent  screws,  and,  of  course,  must  keep  my  face  free 
for  observing.  I  had  purchased  at  the  Soo  a  mixture  of 
oil  of  tar  and  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  by  anointing  my 
face,  neck  and  hands  with  it,  I  was  free  to  work  about 
ten  minutes  with  comfort.  By  that  time  the  oils  had 
evaporated  and  the  mosquitoes  returned  to  their  work, 
necessitating  further  anointment.  After  dark  there  was 
a  very  heavy  dew,  and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  ob- 
servations, and  being  rather  fatigued  from  constant  bail- 
ing of  my  canoe,  which  leaked  badly,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
retire  to  my  tent,  where  I  found  a  tempting  bed  laid 
with  spruce  boughs  under  my  rubber  cloth  and  one  pair 
of  woolen  blankets.  It  was  cold  enough  to  render  the 
other  pair  none  too  much  coverin;^. 

My  first  night  in  the  tent  was  parsed  very  comforta- 
bly. We  were  up  with  the  lark  the  next  morning,  and 
while  the  cooks  were  preparing  breakfai«t  the  others 
carried  the  canoes  and  part  of  the  cargoes  well  on  their 
way  to  the  other  end  of  the  portage.  Distant  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  our  camp,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  trail,  I  found  the  fall  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
portage.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  about  it.  Merely 
an  immense  volume  of  water  falling  in  a  broken,  con- 


Canadian  Geological  Survey,  gives  the  entire  descent 
of  the  river,  from  head  to  foot  of  this  portage,  as  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  of  which  he  says  *'  about  half 
is  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  fall  close  to  the  head  of  the 
portage." 

We  took  dinner  at  the  upper  end,  and  then  the  men 
completed  the  portage  and  patched  the  canoeS,  and  at 
about  four  o'clock  we  continued  on  our  way.  In  about 
an  hour  we  came  to  what  is  known  as  a  demircharge, 
where  the  rapids,  though  not  strong  enough  to  necessi- 
tate a  portage,  are  sufliciently  so  to  render  it  advisable 
to  carry  on  shore  a  part  of  the  load.  In  this  case  it  was 
considered  sufficient  for  the  human  freight  to  disem- 
bark, leaving  in  each  canoe  one  man  to  steady  and  guide 
her,  while  the  others,  shouting  and  laughing  at  their 
loudest,  "  tracked"  them  through  the  rapids.  IJp  to  their 
knees  at  times  in  the  water,  at  others  crawling  under 
overhanging  trees  and  bushes,  they  hauled  on  the  long, 
light  track  line,  making  play  of  their  somewhat  difficult 
task.  Eight  minutes'  walk  over  a  good  trail  brought 
us  to  the  upper  end  of  the.demi-charge,  where  we  started 
again  in  the  canoes.  Four  minutes  later  another  demi- 
charge  was  reached,  and  a  six  minutes'  walk  brought  us 
to  a  spot  above  the  rapids,  where  it  was  decided  to  camp 
for  the  night. 

The  canoes  were  discharged  and  landed,  tents  were 
pitched  and  supper  was  prepared,  amid  much  merri- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  men.  The  facility  with  which 
fires  are  started  and  the  pots  and  kettles  are  hung  is  be- 
wildering to  one  unacquainted  with  the  expedients  of 
camp  life.  A  piece  of  birch  bark,  a  few  splinters  from 
a  dry  log,  a  few  limbs  from  a  dead  tree,  a  log  or  two 
from  the  same — all  is  ready  and  the  match  is  applied, 
when,  presto !  in  a  few  moments  a  roaring  fire  is  blaz- 
ing.   Meanwhile  poles  are  cut  and  pointed,  they  are 
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driven  slanting  into  the  ground,  so  that  their  ends  over- 
hang the  fire,  slight  notches  are  made  on  the  upper  side 
near  the  upper  -end  of  each,  and  the  handles  of  the  ket- 
tles find  there  a  resting  place.  No  matches  are  wasted, 
for  they  are  too  precious,  and  from  the  tightly-cdrked 
hottle  in  which  they  are  kept  rarely  does  the  cook  find 
it  necessary  to  take  more  than  one  to  light  his  fire. 
Other  fires  for  warmth  are  lighted  from  the  first.  Our 
practice  was  to  have  the  cooking  fire,  and  one  in  front 
of  each  tent,  for  in  general  we  found  our  nights  very 
cold,  and  until  stowed  under  the  blankets  we  were  glad 


The  next  morning,  Sunday,  broke  upon  us  cloudy  and 
threatening,  but  at  about  eight  o'clock  cleared  off  fine. 
A  refreshing  bath  in  an  eddy  of  the  rapids  prepared  me 
for  the  bacon  and  tea,  which,  with  rice  and  tolerably 
good  bread,  formed  our  breakfast  Milk  was  of  course 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  possibly  of  the  future.  Butter 
was  in  the  same  category,  but  in  order  not  to  eat  dry 
bread  we  had  a  small  keg  of  excellent  S3rrup  in  our 
stores.  Every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt  knows 
that  when  pouring  from  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  or  a  keg 
nine-tenths  of  the  liquor  runs  down  the  staves,  while 
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to  be  near  a  roaring  log  fire.    Timber  cost  nothing,  and 
being  in  general  very  plentiful,  we  spared  it  not. 

During  the  night  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  I  was 
awakened  by  a  cold  splash  on  my  fiice  to  find  the  water 
pouring  in  along  the  ridge-pole  through  an  opening  in 
the  end  of  the  tent.  I  had  an  A  tent,  in  which  the 
ridge-pole  extended  through  at  each  end,  resting  in 
crutches  outside.  This  form  has  the  advantage  of 
making  more  room  in  the  tent,  none  being  taken  up  by 
these  uprights  as  when  they  are  inside.  But  on  this, 
my  second  night  in  camp,  I  thus  became  aware  of  one 
of  the  disadvantages.  Later  on  I  found  these  open- 
ings convenient  for  the 
mosquitoes  to  enter, 
and  I  learned  to  stop 
them  with  branches  of 
leaves,  through  which 
in  heavy  rains  occa- 
sional drops  would 
trickle,  though  less 
frequently  than  be- 
fore. AAH^OK  FASHION. 


if  tolerably  successful  the  remainder  goes  where  it  is 
wanted.  Sailors,  who  make  constant  use  of  small  kegs, 
known  as  breakei-s,  nail  below  the  bung-hole  a  crescent- 
shaped  piece  of  leather,  which  leads  the  liquor  where  it 
should  go ;  but  our  men  didn't  happen  to  have  any  cres- 
cent-shaped pieces  of  leather,  so  they  made  use  of  a 
knife  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  forcing  its  edge 
into  the  wood  below  the  bung,  so  that  the  knife-blade 
acted  Uke  a  lip  of  a  pitcher,  and  prevented  the  waste  of 
our  precious  syrup. 

An  hour  after  leaving  camp  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
Thunder  Hill,  a  steep  cliff",  from  which  enormous  blocks 

of  stone  had  &llen 
from  time  to  time, 
with  an  occasional 
grand  slide  of  tons 
upon  tons  of  solid 
rock.  This  hill  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Indians, 
the  starting  point  of 
"INJUN"  FASHION.  all  thuuder-storms  in 
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that  vicinity,  and  from  its  Humiuit  the 
great  Manitou  issues  his  shouts  of  dis- 
pleasure, whence  the  Indians  named  it 
Thunder  Hill. 

Dinner  was  eaten  in  a  pouring  i-ain, 
which  lasted  from  noon  till  two.  At  three 
we  reached  the  foot  of  Cat  Portage,  which 
is  rough  and  stony  throughout  the  lower 
and  middle  parts,  and  very  swampy  else- 
where. A  walk  of  nine  minutes  carried  me 
to  the  upper  end,  where  I  endeavored  to 
observe  the  sun  for  time.  The  mosquitoes 
were  thicker  than  anywhere  else  so  far, 
and  made  my  life  a  burden  during  the 
intervals  between  the  evaporation  of  my 
tar  and  pennyroyal  mixture  and  the  appli- 
cation of  another  quantity.  We  found 
that  some  one,  probably  the  party  just 
returned  from  Missinaibi,  had  improvised 
a  small  wharf  to  facilitate  the  loading  or 
unloading  of  the  canoes,  which  had  to  be 
done  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  rocks  and 
boulders.  On  the  end  of  the  wharf  was 
a  pole  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  caribou 
horns. 

Canoes  and  cargo  had  all  to  be  carried, 
which  detained  us  two  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter. We  then  started nn  Little  Whitefish 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  low  hills,  and  after  paddling  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  made  camp  for 
the  night  on  a  thinly-wooded  plateau,  a 
short  distance  southwest  from  French- 
man's Rapids.  Timber  suitable  for  our 
fires  was  very  scarce,  and,  to  get  spruce 
boughs  for  our  beds  the  men  had  to  go  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  camp.  Mos- 
quitoes were  out  by  myriads.  My  observations  after 
dark  afforded  them  considerable  amusement,  though 
their  pleasure  was  not  unalloyed,  thanks  to  my  mixture 
of  the  oils  of  tar  and  pennyroyal. 

Through  the  Frenchman's  Rapids  the  canoes  were 
tracked  the  next  morning  with  their  full  loads,  while  we 
walked  across  the  portage.  We  found  a  cold  wind  blow- 
ing down  Great  Whitefish  Lake,  in  which  we  continued 
our  journey  after  an  hour^s  delay  at  the  Frenchman's 
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Rapids.  Pigeon  Portage  came  next,  where  the  small 
canoe  and  the  cargoes  of  both  were  carried,  but  the  large 
canoe  was  tracked  through  the  rapids.  Mosquitoes  were 
very  few  there,  and  after  completing  the  portage  we  ate 
our  dinner  in  comparative  corofort,  starting  again  at  one 
in  Manitounik  Lake,  and  paddling  steadily  for  five  hours 
to  the  foot  of  Big  Stony  Portage.  We  made  camp  for 
the  night  on  the  hill,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  landing-place. 

Samubl  W.  Vbbt. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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Come  to  me,  love,  with  the  flush  of  the  summer, 

Come  with  its  fragrance,  its  music,  its  mirth  ; 
Come  when  the  bird- songs  are  filling  the  forest, 

Come  when  the  roses  are  crimsoning  earth. 
Come  with  the  blue  and  the  silver  of  dawning. 

Come  with  the  lark-song,  come  with  the  light, 
Come  with  the  rose  and  the  splendor  of  sunset, 

Come  with  the  stars  and  silence  of  night. 

Or  come  when  old  hoUy-crowned  winter  is  reigning 
Over  the  land  where  sweet  summer  has  been ; 

Come  with  its  sleigh-bells,  come  with  its  snowflakes, 
Come  with  its  glitter,  its  sparkle,  its  sheen ; 


('ome  with  the  crocus  and  daisy  of  Spring  time, 
Come  with  the  fall  of  the  crimsoning  leaves, 

Come  when  you  're  eagerly  sowing  Hope's  harvest, 
Come  when  you  gamer  its  beautiful  sheaves. 

Come  when  your  life  is  a  pean  of  gladness, 

Come  when  all  honor  and  glory  are  thine, 
Or  when  your  heart  is  grown  weary  with  sadness, 

Come  to  the  love  and  the  shelter  of  mine. 
Truth  cannot  change,  dear.  Faith  cannot  falter, 

Death  cannot  kill  though  it  striketh  Love  dumb» 
And,  if  sleeping,  my  darling,  beneath  Clod's  g^reen  altar, 

The  daisies  will  whisper  your  name  when  you  Come  J[ 

K.  Temple  More. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  had  been  Fillmore's  intention  to  call  on  Perdita 
the  next  morning,  and  acquaint  her  with  the  details  of 
what  had  happened.  She  was,  theoretically  at  all 
events,  nearly  interested  in  the  matter.  She  was  Ben- 
dibow's  adopted  daughter,  and  his  credit  or  disgrace 
must  more  or  less  affect  her.  She  might  desire  to  take 
i«ome  action  about  the  aflliir,  and,  as  Bendibow  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  outspoken,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Whatever  defense  of  the  unfortunate  baronet 
was  to  be  attempted,  would  naturally  be  intrusted  to 
Fillmore ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  wishes  of  all  concerned. 
Perdita,  moreover,  was  capable  not  only  of  having  de- 
sires, but  of  suggesting  ingenious  and  practical  methods 
of  accomplishing  them :  and  though  Fillmore  was  not 
accustomed  to  ask  advice  from  his  clients,  or  to  accept 
it  when  offered,  he  was  ready  to  make  an  exception  in 
Perdita 's  case.  She  had  brains,  sound  judgment,  and 
quickness  of  wit  superior  to  Fillmore's  own — more.elas- 
tic  and  adaptable.  Furthermore,  the  lawyer  was  in  love 
with  the  lady,  and  was  not  the  man  to  forego  any  op- 
portunity of  strengthening  his  relations  with  her.  He 
had  resolved  never  to  give  her  up,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  resolve,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  like  Perdita,  to  use  every  advantage  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

He  had  arranged  to  make  his  call  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock,  which,  after  all,  was  nbt  so  early  seventy  years 
ago  as  it  is  now.  But  fortune,  who  often  leads  men  to 
destruction  by  simply  improving  the  grade  of  the  path 
they  are  already  inclined  to  travel,  so  arranged  events 
that  Fillmore  received,  while  he  was  yet  at  breakfast,  a 
short  note  firom  the  Marquise  herself,  dispatched  to  him 
from  her  bed-chamber  by  special  messenger,  requesting 
his  speedy  presence  at  her  house.  "You  will  know, 
without  my  telling  you,  why  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
she  wrote  :  "and  I  send  to  you  thus  early  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  come  before  you  go  to  the  city.  I  shall 
be  expecting  you  by  nine  o'clock.  Pardon  my  haste  and 
informality,  mon  ami:  I  have  confidence  in  you." 

This  communication  no  doubt  improved  the  lawyer's 
appetite,  and  imparted  a  more  exquisite  flavor  to  the 
coffee  that  he  quaffed  from  the  delicate  cup  of  painted 
Meissen  porcelain.  He  allowed  the  little  note  to  remain 
open  on  the  table  beside  him ;  he  scrutinized  its  curious 
chirography,  at  once  rounded  and  sharp,  bold,  character- 
istic, and  yet  difficult  to  read.  A  ^int,  very  faint 
perfume  emanated  from  it,  reminding  him  of  the  writer ; 
her  lovely  hand  had  rested  upon  this  paper ;  her  breath 
had  touched  it.  The  lawyer  bent  down,  perhaps  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely  ....  At  that  moment  the  ser- 
vant entered,  to  inquire  when  Mr.  Fillmore  wanted  his 
carriage.  Mr.  Fillmore  raised  his  head  quickly,  hemmed, 
pulled  up  his  collar,  and  replied  that  fifteen  minutes  be- 
foi"e  nine  would  be  time  enough.  The  servant  withdrew, 
and  Fillmore,  glancing  at  the  mirror  opposite,  detected 
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an  unmistakable  blush  on  his  ordinarily  pale  cheeks. 
He  bit  his  lip ;  then,  catching  up  the  letter,  he  kissed  it 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

At  hve  minutes  past  nine  he  arrived  at  the  Mar- 
quise's house  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  a 
charming  ante-room  adjoining  the  lady's  chamber.  In 
a  few  moments  the  door  of  the  latter  opened,  and  the 
Marquise  appeared.  She  had  on  a  flowing  dressmg- 
gown  of  white  cachemere  lined  with  quilted  satin  and 
bordered  with  flowers  worked  in  gold  thread.  Her  bright 
reddish  hair  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  her  head,  re- 
vealing the  beautiful  line  and  pose  of  her  white  neck ; 
and  her  slender  feet,  encased  in  bronze  slippers  and  open- 
work silk  stockings,  peeped  out  beneath  the  embroidered 
hem  of  her  petticoat.  She  was  fresh  and  rosy  from  her 
bath,  and  had  all  the  fragrance  and  loveliness  of  a  s  weet- 
petaled  flower. 

She  put  her  warm  hand  in  the  lawyer's  cool,  firm  clasp, 
smiled  upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  seated.  "You  are 
very  good  to  come  to  me  so  promptly,"  she  said,  "and 
to  show  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  business  at  once,  and  give  you  your  liberty  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  have  not  been  able  to  see  Sir 
Francis,  I  suppose?  I  know  that  he  has  been  arrested." 

"He  gave  himself  up  voluntarily,"  said  Fillmore. 
"He  had  ample  opportunity  to  escape,  if  he  had  wished 
it.    I  offered  to  help  him  off;  but  he  refused." 

"  You  .   .   .   ?    You  did  sie  him,  then  ?" 

"  He  came  to  my  office  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbance. " 

Perdita's  dark,  sparkling  eyes  fixed  themselves  stead- 
fastly upon  the  lawyer.  "  In  that  case, "  she  said  slowly, 
"  he  probably  told  you  .  .  .  Will  you  tell  me  all  that 
passed  ?" 

Fillmore  complied,  and  Perdita  listened  to  his  story 
with  close  attention.  After  it  was  told,  she  sat  for  a 
while  with  her  forefinger  against  her  chin,  meditating. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  displeased," 
she  remarked  at  length.  "  'Tis  rather  exciting,  at  all 
events.  I  knew  about  Backett's,  and  all  that :  I  knew 
more  than  he  ever  suspected.  But  I  thought  he  was 
clever  enough  to  secure  himself.  I  'm  not  sure  but  I 
might  have  helped  him,  if  he  had  applied  to  me." 

"Even  if  your  means  would  have  sufficed,  he  was  past 
helping." 

"  I  should  have  done  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  for  his," 
said  Perdita,  with  a  smile  of  C3mical  candor.  "  I  care 
for  what  happens  to  him  only  as  it  may  affect  me.  You 
won't  be  obliged,  sir,  to  remodel  your  estimate  of  my 
character  on  the  idea  that  I  am  given  to  self-sacrifice. 
And  I  should  certainly  not  begin  with  Sir  Francis.  On 
the  contrary  I" 

'*I  understand.  You  think  his  disgrace  may  affect 
you  ?" 

"  I  only  fear  that  he  may  not  be  disgraced  enough." 

"  I  don't  understand  so  well  as  I  thought." 

* '  You  do  your  understanding  injustice.  If  Sir  Francis 
was  a  villain  fh)m  the  beginning,  I  am  comfortable. 
If  that  old  story  about  him  and  my  father  should  turn 
out  to  my  fitther's  credit,  then  I  should  be  the  daughter 
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of  an  honest  man,  who  was  wickedly  abused ;  and  that 
will  be  to  my  advantage.  If  this  man  who  was  lately 
murdered  proves  to  have  been  really  my  fitther,  aU 
the  better.  The  opposite  alternatives  would  be  what  I 
should  not  like.  Now,  as  Sir  Francis  has  given  himself 
up,  His  likely  he  means  to  make  a  full  confession :  and 
meanwhile  I  'm  in  suspense.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
him  ?'» 

^^I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him  for  a  good 
many  years." 

^*  And  you  mean  to  stick  by  him,  right  or  wrong  ?" 

^^  As  against  people  in  general — ^yes.'' 

^*  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  your 
conscience  only  in  special  cases  ?'^ 

"I  could  do  anything  to  serve  you,"  said  Fillmore, 
with  measured  emphasis. 

^' And  I  am  to  consider  it  a  compliment  if  you  betray 
an  old  friend  to  please  a  new  acquaintance  ?  You  are 
severe,  Mr.  Fillmore  I" 

She  said  this  smilingly,  but  the  lawyer  could  not  tell 
whether  she  were  ofiended,  or  were  only  teasing  him.  If 
he  had  needed  any  assurance  that  she  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  easily  duped  by  flattery,  he  had  it  now.  He  had 
intended  merely  to  indicate  that  he  would  not  lightly  be 
false  to  a  trust,  but  she  had  contrived  to  make  him  im- 
ply nearly  the  reverse.  His  real  sentiments  in  the  mat- 
ter were,  in  fact,  honorable  enough,  though  he  was 
sensible  of  a  fatal  fascination  about  Perdita,  stronger 
than  the  attractions  of  virtue.  For  a  moment  he  hesi- 
tated, undecided  whether  to  draw  back  now  and  finally,  * 
or  to  go  on. 

"  Do  you  give  me  up  ?"  asked  Perdita,  with  a  Httle 
laugh. 

"  Never  I"  said  he,  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  pledging 
himself  rather  for  the  possibilities  of  the  future  than  for 
anything  in  the  present.  ^^  Not  that  there  is  anything 
in  this  afiair  to  impair  the  most  sensitive  principles,"  he 
added,  smiling.  ^^Professional  etiquette  is  the  most  I 
have  to  consider,  and  that  is  not  involved  in  the  present 
question.  As  I  was  saying,  I  have  been  in  the  way  of 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  Bendibow,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  the  more  complete  his  confession  is,  the  less 
cause  you  will  have  for  anxiety.  At  the  same  time, 
from  something  he  let  fall,  I  doubt  whether  his  confes- 
sion will  be  entirely  without  reserve." 

"  What  will  he  hold  back  ?" 

''  I  know  of  nothing  in  particular."  • 

''Anything  about  the  murder  of  my  father,  for  in- 
stance ?" 

"Do  you  suspect  him  of  knowing  anything  about 
that  ?"  demanded  Fillmore,  feeling  astonished. 

'*  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  if  the  robber  had  been 
able  to  rifle  his  victim's  pockets,  and  had  taken  away 
that  packet  among  other  things,  it  would  have  been 
convenient  for  Sir  Francis." 

''But  if  the  contents  of  the  packet  were  compro- 
mising to  any  one,  the  thief  would  have  demanded  a 
ransom — " 

"  Which  the  person  compromised  would  have  paid,— 
if  he  had  not  already  paid  it  in  advance,"  said  Perdita 
composedly. 

"I  don't  think  Bendibow  had  it  in  him  to  go  such 
lengths,"  said  Fillmore,  after  a  long  pause.  "Besides, 
the  fact  that  his  son  was  killed  at  the  same  time  ..." 

"  It  was  a  dark  night,"  remarked  Perdita.  "  How- 
ever, I  don't  really  believe  it,  either.  But  I  've  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  want  that  packet.  Sir  Francis' 
confession  may  agree  with  it ;  or — 'tis  just  possible — he 
may  try  to  tell  a  different  story,  in  which  event  the 
packet  might  be  useful/' 


"  Very  true.  The  packet  is  still  in  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
possession,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  gave  it  to  her,  for  fear  of  my  own  curiosity.  But 
'tis  another  thing  now.  I  must  know  what  is  in  it. 
And  soon  I " 

"Shall  I  get  it  for  you?" 

"  If  you  will  be  so  kind  .  .  .  No,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  you  had  better  not.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Lancaster  would  probably  prefer  to  have  me  apply 
to  her  directly.  But  when  I  've  got  it,  I  shall  want  to 
consult  with  you  about  it." 

"You  may  command  me  at  any  time,  madame." 

Perdita  rose,  and  the  lawyer,  though  he  would  gladly 
have  stayed  longer,  had  no  choice  but  to  rise  also. 
"Sir,"  said  the  Marquise,  after  contemplating  him  a 
moment,  "  I  wish  you  would  be  consistent  1" 

Fillmore  bowed,  somewhat  apprehensively :  for  al- 
though Perdita  had  given  him  to  know  that  she  was 
not  afhtid  of  him,  he  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid 
of  her.  Perceiving  that  he  did  not  catch  her  drift,  she 
explained  herself. 

"You  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  sensible 
men  I  ever  met,  on  all  points  but  one,"  she  said.  "  Be 
sensible  on  that  too  I" 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  me  not  to  be  sensible  to 
hunger,  or  to  fire,"  he  replied,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
and  looking  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  sullen  ardor, 

"I  have  kept  a  part  of  my  promise  to  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Marquise ;  "  I  have  showed  you  something 
of  what  I  really  am.  There  is  nothing  to  love  here," 
— she  laid  her  finger  on  her  breast — "  for  beauty  alone 
is  not  lovable,  to  a  man  like  you.  And  you  have  intel- 
lect enough :  you  need  something  besides  intellect  in  a 
wife :  and  that  something  is  just  what  I  can  never  give." 

"You  have  it  to  give,"  interrupted  Fillmore, 
"  whether  you  give  it  to  me  or  not. " 

"  And  what  most  annoys  me,"  she  went  on,  "  is  that 
unless  you  come  to  your  senses  soon,  I  shall  cease  to 
like  you,  and  therefore  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  you. 
So,  if  you  really  care  for  me,  you  must  not  love  me  any 
more." 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  Fillmore,  with  a  slow  movement 
of  his  head :  and,  without  awaiting  any  further  argu- 
ment, he  took  his  leave. 

"  And  now  for  you,  master  Philip  I"  said  the  Mar- 
quise to  herself,  when  she  was  alone.  What  she  intended 
by  such  an  exclamation  there  was  nothing  to  indicate : 
but  she  called  her  maid,  and  having  disembarrassed  her- 
self of  her  dressing-gown,  she  proceeded  rapidly  to  com- 
plete her  toilet,  and  gave  orders  for  her  carriage  to  be 
at  the  door  at  half-past  ten.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
was  being  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  Lancastei-s* 
house. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  fortune  again  interposed 
to  hasten  matters,  by  bringing  Philip  to  the  comer  of 
Hanover  Square  just  as  the  Marquise's  carriage  was  en- 
tering it.  He  recognized  the  livery,  and  paused,  raising 
his  hat ;  but  she  had  already  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  sidewalk.  Philip  appeared 
at  the  door,  wearing  a  rather  grave  face.  Perdita  greeted 
him  with  radiant  composure.  His  dejection  recovered 
a  little  under  this  tonic ;  and  when  she  followed  it  up 
by  inviting  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her,  he  felt  better, 
and  complied.  By  a  flash  of  memor}%  Perdita  recol- 
lected a  former  occasion,  on  which  she  had  entreated 
him  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  had  refused ;  although 
then  he  had  been  a  single  man,  whereas  now  he  was 
married:  this  recollection  made  the  Marquise  smile 
secretly.  Meanwhile  Philip  took  his  seat  in  total  un- 
suspiciousness  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 
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**■  Tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,"  she  said,  '*  and  I  '11 
ilrive  you  there/' 

''  I  was  going  to  call  on  you." 

''How  charmingly  attentive  of  you!  In  that  case 
.  .  .  suppose  we  carry  out  my  original  intention  of— 
driving  round  the  Park.'- 

''It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,"  he  answered: 
whereupon  she  gave  the  direction  to  the  coachman. 
'*  Have  you  a  new  poem  to  read  to  me  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  I  haven't  written  a  line  for  six  weeks.  I  was  coming 
about  this  Bendibow  af&ir.  Of  course  you  've  heard 
of  it?" 

"  That  his  house  was  ransacked,  and  he  arrested — 
yes." 

'*  Well :  my  wife  ...  we  thought  you  might  want 
those  papers  that  you  left;  with  my  wife.  There 's  no 
knowing  what  may  happen,  you  know." 

'^  You  haven't  got  them  with  you  ?" 

''  Here  they  are,"  he  answered,  producing  the  packet. 

"  They  may  be  needed ;  there 's  no  telling,  as  you 
say.  It  was  very  kind  of  your  wife — of  you,  that  is,  to 
think  of  it.  You  are  all  well  and  happy — that  goes 
without  saying?" 

"Oh,  yes:  Marion  is  not  very  well  this  morning, 
though." 

* '  Indeed  I    What  ails  her  ?" 

*'  A  headache,  I  believe.  I  don't  know.  I  was  away 
for  a  day  or  two  and  she  has  not  been  quite  herself  since 
I  came  back." 

"  Surely  that 's  only  what  might  be  expected,  after 
being  deprived  of  you  so  long  I" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Philip,  laconically. 

''  We  poor  women,  you  know,  are  not  permitted  to 
amuse  ourselves  when  our  lords  are  away.  We  can 
only  stay  at  home  until  they  come  back." 

"  That 's  the  principle :  but  not  always  the  practice," 
said  Philip,  with  a  grim  look. 

"You  have  not  found  it  out ?"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quise in  a  startled  tone;  and  then,  as  if  perceiving 


that  she  had  committed  herself,  she  hurriedly  added, 
'^  Of  course,  principle  and  practice  must  always  differ 
more  or  less.  Human  beings  axen't  made  by  rule  of 
thumb." 

Philip,  at  first  made  no  reply,  but  a  painful  expresctioD 
passed  over  his  fitce,  leaving  it  gloomier  than  before. 
At  length  he  said,  "  I  'm  not  a  man  who  lets  himself  be 
blindfolded  to  save  trouble.  You  and  I  have  known 
each  other  some  time,  Perdita.  Will  you  answer  me 
truly — will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  ?  for  I  see  you 
do  know  something." 

''I'm  not  likely  to  forget  the  past,"  answered  the 
beautiful  Marquise :  ''  I  shall  remember  it  at  least  as 
long  as  this  scar  lasts," — and  as  she  spoke  she  placed 
her  hand  on  the  upper  part  of  her  bosom.  "  But  it  is 
never  true  friendship  to  interfere  between  husband  and 
wife.  If  you  see  anything  that  troubles  you,  give  it  the 
best  interpretation  possible,  and  forget  it.  Very  likely 
— most  likely — there  is  no  harm  in  it.  One  must  not 
expect,  or  wish,  to  know  all  the  secrets  even  of  the 
person  they  have  married.  Does  Marion  know  all 
yours  ?" 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  advice,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone 
that  intimated  he  did  not  mean  to  follow  it.  '*  It  seems 
you  are  aware  that  my  wife  spent  a  i^ight  away  from 
home.  Probably  you  also  know  where,  and  with  whom. 
I  shall  know  that  in  time ;  but  I  would  rather  learn  it 
ftom  you  than  from  any  one  else." 

"  I  could  tell  you  nothing  that  would  really  enlighten 
you,  Philip.  Your  best  security  for  your  wife's  conduct 
is  the  good  you  know  of  her.  Be  satisfied  with  that. 
It  was  enough  to  make  you  marry  her.  It  should  l)e 
enough  to  niake  you  happy  in  your  marriage." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that!"  said  Philip,  impatiently. 
After  a  short  silence,  he  added,  turning  toward  her, 
"  You  are  a  true  friend,  Perdita.  May  I  come  and  talk 
to  you,  some  time  ?    The  world  is  a  lonely  place !" 

"If  I  can  make  it  less  lonely  fw  you— come!"  she 
answered. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Well  named,  for  the  prince  of  the  Trojans, 

My  Hector  of  horses,  thou  art ! 
Grave  doctors  and  deep  theologians 

May  rank  thee  a  brute,  and  apart 
From  roan's  passions  and  syropathies  ever — 

But  men,  to  my  thinking,  are  few 
Who,  like  thee,  are  faithftd  forever ; 

As  ardent  and  gallant  and  true  ! 

I  'm  on  thee,  and,  Presto  I  forgetful 

Of  past  and  of  future  I  roam- 
Old  memories,  vain  and  regretful. 

Sad  bodings  of  what  is  to  come. 
Thy  nostrils  with  pride  are  dilating. 

Thy  sinews  are  stiffened  to  steel. 
And  cares  that  are  here  or  in  waiting 

Are  spumed  from  thy  clattering  heel ! 


By  Hudson,  the  wild-palisaded ; 

By  Charles'  imperturbable  tide ; 
By  many  a  path  forest-shaded ; 

By  many  a  steep  mountain-side  ; 
As  graceful  and  grand  as  Apollo 

Descending  Olympus  in  might ; 
By  river  and  hillock  and  hollow, 

Thou  leapest  impulsive  and  light. 

Ah,  many  a  heart  have  I  tested 

To  find  it  but  hollow  at  last ; 
And  many  a  time  have  I  rested 

On  hope  that  too  soon  was  o'eroast : 
And  when  the  White  Horseman  shall  call  me, 

No  bitterer  pang  shall  I  find — 
Whatever  of  fortune  befall  me — 

Than  to  leave  thee,  my  true  one,  behind  ! 

Charles  F.  Lummts. 


By  ALBION  W.  TOUEGEE, 


Author  of  "  A  Poors  Errand,*'  ''Pies  and  Thistles,"  **  Bricks  Without  Straw/*  "John  Bax,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OP  DIVINE  ERROR. 

There  was  another  institution  of  that  time  which, 
indeed,  has  striven  hard  to  survive  the  chaos  that  has 
since  intervened,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  instructive  as  a 
historical  study  than  any  otlier  of  the  institutions  tliat 
owed  their  origin  to  slavery.  It  did  nothing  to  shape 
thought,  and,  so  far  as  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  it  was  utterly  futile  and  insig- 
nificant. It  neither  led  nor  followed  public  sentiment. 
It  was  neither  for  nor  against  slavery.  Fixing  at  the 
outset  upon  a  middle  course,  it  led  a  life  of  queer  in- 
decision, first  apologizing  to  one  school  of  fanatics  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  always  protesting  to  both  that, 
while  not  for  their  respective  conflicting  dogmas,  it  also 
was  not  opposed  to  them.  .  In  its  case^  the  Scripture 
rule  was  plainly  reversed — the  negation  of  favor  did 
not  establish  a  presumption  of  hostility.  The  difficulty 
of  this  position  may  be  better  understood  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  which  the  in- 
stitution treated  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  two 
extremes  of  thought  as  to  be  inseparable  from  either. 
As  they  were  concerned  with  the  African  in  bondage,  so 
this  institution  was  anxious  and  careful  about  him  in 
his  freedom.  It  was  called  The  American  Colonization 
Society.  As  slavery  brought  the  African  to  this  conti- 
nent for  the  purpose  of  enslavement,  this  society  took 
him  back  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  Uberation.  For 
the  millions  in  bondage  it  had  no  regard ;  for  the  few 
thoui'ands  who  were  free  it  had  a  watchful  interest.  It 
had  two  basis  principles;  first,  non-interference  with 
slavery,  and,  second,  the  removal  of  the  freed  black 
from  the  land.  These  two  ideas  attracted  to  its  support 
the  most  diverse  and  incongruous  elements.  It  afibrded 
a  neutral  ground  on  which  the  leaders  of  two  mutually 
destructive  principles  met  upon  a  platform  strangely 
insincere  in  fact  and  yet  perfectly  consistent  in  theory 
and  letter. 

This  society  held  that  the  African  in  a  state  of 
freedom  on  the  Western  Continent  was  a  most  potent 
infiuence  for  evil.  As  to  the  African  in  a  state  of 
bondage  it  was  entirely  non-committal.  Its  prime 
object  was  to  remove  tliat  demoralizing  and  disturb- 
ing element,  the  free  negro.  Its  ulterior  purpose  was 
to  build  up  a  black  republic  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
It  placidly  assumed  that  the  Divine  will  was  directly 
and  palpably  thwarted  when  the  African  was  brought 
to  America.  It  was  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  Creator 
that  Africa  should  belong  to  the  Negro — so  the  society 
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believed — and  America  to  the  White  man.  This  natural 
distribution  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  slave- 
trade  the  first  great  duty  of  t)ie  Caucasian  to  himself 
was,  by  the  creed  of  the  society,  to  put  an  end  to  that 
trade,  and  then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  restore  the 
freed  blacks  to  the  continent  *' prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  in  connection  with  its  equivo- 
cal position  in  regard  to  slavery,  had  the  effect  of  uniting 
under  its  banners  many  curious  extremes  of  thought. 
In  the  North,  very  many  were  captivated  with  its  ideas 
under  the  belief  that  they  offered  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  slavery.  It  was  fondly  hoped  that,  as 
the  years  went  by,  the  society  would  grow  strong,  the 
foundation^  of  the  new  African  Republic  be  securely 
laid,  the  slave-trade  rigorously  suppressed,  and  the 
capability  of  the  African  for  self-government  clearly  de- 
monstrated ;  that  the  conscience  of  slaveholders  would 
become  enlightened  and  that  they  would  crowd  the 
docks  from  which  the  Liberian  packets  were  to  sail,  in 
earnest  rivalry  with  each  other  to  obtain  passage  for 
their  late  chattels,  now  gladly  freed  and  restored  to 
Africa,  Christianized  and  civilized,  to  aid  in  uplifting 
the  "dark  continent."  It  was  a  beautiful  theory,  and 
the  tender-hearted  humanitarians  who  already,  in  1817, 
had  come  seriously  lo  moot  the  question  of  the  nation's 
right  to  uphold  and  protect  slavery,  seized  upon  this 
beatific  vision  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  To  them  it 
was  the  natural  antidote  and  appointed  remedy  for 
slavery.  There  was  another  class,  too,  strong,  clear- 
headed, practical  men,  who  realized  the  ills  and  iniqui- 
ties of  slavery,  but  who  saw  the  guaranty  in  the  Con- 
stitution, respected  the  claims  of  that  instrument,  and 
could  see  no  means  by  which  slavery  could  be  assailed 
or  overthrown  and  its  provisions  still  be  honestly  re- 
garded. To  them  there  seemed  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  African  republic  might  develop  in  the  course 
of  generations  into  something  that  might  exercise  a  re- 
pressive and  modifying  induence  upon  American  Sla- 
very. At  least,  they  could  see  nothing  else  that  could 
be  lawfully  and  properly  done  that  gave  any  promise  of 
the  amelioration  of  the  slave's  condition,  and  so  gave 
their  sympathy  and  support  to  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  absurd  theories  that  ever  affected  an  intelligent 
people. 

The  sentiment  that  whatever  could  be  done  for  the 
colored  man  ought  to  be  done,  as  a  sort  of  indirect  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  of  his  enslavement  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  support  this  society  received  at  the 
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North.  Of  the  colored  mani  as  a  ''  free  negro  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  was  used  at  the  South,  the 
Northern  man  knew  little  and  eared  leM.  In  no  North* 
em  State  was  this  population  in  the  least  trouhlesome 
or  in  any  degree  dangerous  or  ofiensiye.  It  was  only  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  Northern  man 
gave  either  money  or  prayers  to  Liheria  and  the  emi- 
nently respectable  but  yet  Janu8-&ced  Society  by  which 
it  was  founded.  It  was  difllcult  for  a  Northern  mind 
to  understand  the  real  relations  of  this  movement  to 
slavery.  The  South  and  her  institutions  have  always 
been  terrce  incognitce  to  the  average  Northern  mind.  Al- 
ready, while  these  lines  are  being  written,  slavery  has 
become  a  myth  which  the  younger  citizen  of  the  North 
finds  it  hard  to  realize. 

"Is  it  a  fiwit,"  said  an  intelligent  young  lawyer  to 
the  writer  within  a  week,  "is  it  a  fact  tliat  men  and 
women  were  actually  bought  and  sold  in  those  days  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Were  they  attached  and  levied  on,  mortgaged,  sold 
for  taxes,  stolen,  sold  at  auction,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  just  like  cattle  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  why  not  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  only  I  cannot  realize  that  such  things 
ever  were." 

A  like  incapacity  to  "realize  "  what  actually  was  the 
state  of  slavery  which  they  so  very  generally  deplored, 
aflected  the  people  of  the  North  in  that  time.  They  did 
not  dream  that  the  Colonization  Society  could  by  any 
possibility  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  Slavery  or  the 
slave-owner.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  the  master  should  favor  its  purposes  at  all,  and 
this  fiict  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Southern  planter-class  to  co-operate  in  any  feasible 
and  peaceful  method  of  abolishing  slavery  gradually  and 
quietly.  There  were  some  throughout  the  South  who 
no  doubt  entertained  these  views.  The  names  of 
very  many  of  that  remarkable  class  who  may  properly 
be  termed  "Southern  Abolitionists,"  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  rolls  of  this  society.  They  were  men  who, 
like  Hargrove,  were  opposed  to  slavery  for  the  sake 
of  the  master  race.  They  sometimes  admitted  its  in- 
justice to  the  negro  as  well,  but  their  view  of  the  Afri- 
can was,  as  a  rule,  hardly  more  favorable  than  that  of 
the  advocates  of  slavery  themselves.  They  were  willing 
to  labor  for  emancipation,  if  the  manumitted  slaves  could 
at  once  be  removed  from  the  country ;  and  their  idea  of 
universal  emancipation  was  of  a  time  when  not  only  no 
slave  but  also  no  negro  should  be  found  upon  the  conti- 
nent. They  were  earnest,  sincere,  just-minded  men ; 
but  if  the  alternative  had  been  presented  to  them  of  free- 
dom with  the  negro  to  remain  in  the  land  where  he  was 
'  bom  a  slave,  or  the  continuance  of  slavery,  it  is  probable 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  preferred 
its  perpetuation.  These  men  heartily  and  loyally  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Colonization  Society  as  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  peaceful  abolition.  They  even  urged 
national  appropriations  in  its  behalf,  and  uttersd  glow- 
ing prognostications  of  the  time  when  freedom  should 
come  to  the  slave  with  a  steerage  ticket  to  Liberia  and 
compensation  to  the  owner — all  the  act  of  the  national 
government. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  grave,  thoughtful  men,  even  aspirants  for  the 
Presidential  chair,  seriously  argued  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  question  of  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation to  the  shores  of  Liberia  of  two  millions 
of  subject  souls.      The  reasons  given  for  the  move- 


ment were  its  humanity,  justice  and  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  white  race.  Even  in  that  day  one 
^ear-Aightod  man  uiged  that  course  as  cheaper  than 
a  civil  war,  which  he  declared  must  result  from  the 
continuance  of  the  institution.s  He  was  laughed  at 
almost  as  much  as  that  Polish  patriot — ^the  Mend  of 
Jefferson — who,  dying,  left  his  modest  fortune  to  accu- 
mulate, and  its  proceeds  from  time  to  time  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  and  liberation  of  slaves.  Fortunately,  the 
law  held  such  a  gift  invalid,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  later 
day  laughed  down  the  foreboding  fool  who  dared  to 
speak  of  war  in  connection  with  the  patriarchal  insti- 
tution. 

With  these  various  classes  in  its  ranks  the  society  from 
the  outset  boasted  a  most  amazing  array  of  great  names : 
presidents,  chief  justices,  senators,  congressmen,  gov- 
ernors, scientists,  literati,  bishops,  ministers,  men  of 
wealth  and  men  of  note,  abolitionists,  slaveholders, 
political  economists,  philanthropists — in  short,  almost 
all  who  had  a  handle  at  either  end  of  their  names,  or  a 
call  to  make  the  world  better  in  any  particular  re- 
spect, were  added  to  its  numbers  and  gave  to  its  pro- 
ceedings a  sense  of  dignity  and  propriety  which  was 
painful  to  contemplate  in  connection  with  the  meagre 
results  obtained.  Its  annual  meetings  were  held  at  the 
national  capital,  and  were  occasions  of  unlimited  pomp- 
ous declamation  and  indirect  electioneering.  Tear  after 
year  the  great  Whig  leaders.  Clay  and  Webster,  vied 
with  each  other  in  alternate  laudation  of  the  purposes 
and  designs  of  the  institution.  Within  sight  of  the 
slave-pens  of  Alexandria  they  declared  again  and  again 
that  its  purpose  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery,  but  only  to  offer  a  means  for  the  re- 
establishment  upon  the  soil  of  the  pontinent  the  Divine 
will  had  appointed  for  them  to  occupy,  of  all  Africans 
who  might  chance  to  become  free  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

By-and-by  another  class  of  men  began  to  accept  this 
doctrine.  They  were  those  who  did  not  desire  either 
the  immediate  or  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  bdt  de- 
sired rather  its  continuance  and  prosperity.  They  saw 
that  the  removal  of  the  f^e  black  made  the  slave  more 
secure,  more  contented,  more  industrious,  more  peaceful 
and  more  hopeless.  To  this  class  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety was  an  especial  boon,  and  many  of  them  espoused 
its  doctrines  with  alacrity.  Gradually  the  extreme  Aboli- 
tionists of  the  North  began  to  comprehend  this  fact,  and 
thenceforward  they  denounced  the  society  as  a  movement 
in  the  interests  of  Slavery.  Another  class  of  Southern 
men,  however,  reasoned  that  whatever  recognized  in 
any  degree  the  self-directing  capacity  of  the  negro 
w^  in  fact  an  enemy  of  slavery  in  disguise,  and  they 
were  equally  fierce  in  their  denunciation  of  the  society 
as  a  device  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  designed  to  be  sim- 
ply a  forerunner  of  compulsory  emancipation.  So  it  was 
both  upheld  and  denounced  because  it  opposed  slavery 
and  because  it  favored  it,  neither  of  which  things  it  did 
or  proposed  to  do.  In  trying  to  please  every  one  it  suc- 
ceeded in  displeasing  all,  and  by  declaring  its  absolute 
neutrality  it  bore  the  burden  of  the  sins  and  errors  of 
both  extremes  of  thought.  It  held  to  the  last  its  array 
of  great  names,  but  the  tumult  of  the  gathering  conflict 
drowned  its  appeals,  and  long  before  the  struggle  reached 
its  climax  the  people  had  almost  forgotten  this  institu- 
tion for  which  at  one  time  the  churches  had  so  devoutly 
prayed — it  being  one  of  the  few  things  of  that  day 
which  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  Christians  could 
unite  in  heartily  commending  to  the  Divine  fkvor.  As 
a  historical  fact,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  marking  the 
almost  universal  admission,  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
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slavery  was  unnatural,  hui'tful  and  unjust.  It  was  a 
weak,  blind  effort  to  save  the  Constitution  and  yet  find 
a  way  for  securing  the  downfall  of  slavery.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  do  indirectly  what  the  fundamental  law  for- 
bade to  be  done  directly. 

It  was  to  this  institution  that  Hargrove  had  appealed 
to  aid  him  in  carrying  George  Eighmie's  will  into 
effect.  Its  refusal  was  strictly  in  the  line  of  its  policy. 
This  eminently  respectable  body  was,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  all  things  to  all  men.  To  the  Abolitionist  of  the 
North  it  held  out  the  alluring  hope  that  through  its 
peaceful  and  benign  influence  slavery  would  yet  melt 
and  disappear.  To  the  Slaveholder  it  painted  the  de- 
lights of  a  paradise  where  all  the  freemen  were  white 
and  all  the  blacks  were  slaves,  into  which  should  come 
no  free  negro  serpent  to  tempt,  corrupt  and  annoy.  It 
represented  in  his  eyes,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  "the  peace 
of  God  and  the  state,"  since  the  slaveholder  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  supremest  beatitude  of  so- 
ciety was  one  in  which  there  were  only  masters  and 
slaves.  He  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  non- 
slaveholding  whites  also  in  order  to  secure  this  blissfiil 
condition.  If  by  any  means  the  great  men  that  avouched 
the  society's  respectability  could  have  devised  some 
method  by  which  the  poor  whites  could  also  have  been 
transported,  whether  to  Africa  or  elsewhere,  the  slave- 
owners would  have  hailed  it  with  unmixed  rapture,  and 
as  slavery  ruled  the  land  there  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tion as  to  appropriations  and  governmental  favor.  It  was 
a  favorite  doctrine  among  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
slave-propagandists  of  that  day,  that  the  free  blacks  and 
"poor  whites"  were  the  great  enemies  of  the  "institu- 
tion." They  little  thought  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  landless  whites  would  pour  out  their  blood  like 
water  in  its  defense. 

It  would  not  do  for  such  a  society  as  this  to  risk  its 
character  for  non-interference  with  the  "institution" 
by  furnishing  transportation  to  slaves  freed  by  a  master 
about  whose  title  there  could  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
Already  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  had  sounded  the 
alarm  that  it  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  slavery,  and  its 
supporters  in  those  states  had  either  grown  lukewarm  or 
had  fallen  away  entirely.  It  still  had  its  list  of  great 
names  and  eminent  respectabilities  there.  Men  who 
feared  every  new  movement,  who  thought  the  safe 
ground  was  always  midway  between  the  two  extremes 
of  thought,  still  clung  to  it.  They  gave  to  its  revenues 
but  sparingly,  as  is  the  nature  of  such  minds,  which 
are  usually  as  frugal  of  pelf  as  of  faith.  The  churches 
at  the  North,  that  once  gave  with  enthusiasm,  now 
received  its  periodical  appeals  with  coldness.  Jared 
Clarkson,  who  had  mistakenly  endowed  it  with  a  free 
hand  aforetime,  now  denounced  it  bitterly.  All  who 
agreed  with  him  not  only  regarded  it  as  "the  hand- 
maid of  slavery,"  but  also  despised  its  hypocritical 
evasion  and  double-foced  appeals  to  conflicting  senti- 
ments. The  society  had  come,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  to  look  to  the  South  for  its  chief  support.  The 
conscience  of  the  dying  slaveholder  every  now  and 
then  bequeathed  to  it  not  only  the  slaves  he  could  no 
longer  hold,  but  also  the  means  for  their  removal.  At 
one  of  its  anniversaries,  about  this  time,  the  great  Ken- 
tucky orator,  appealing  against  a  prejudice  which  had 
begun  to  obtain  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  against 
this  too  frequent  freeing  of  the  slave  by  bequest,  and 
the  stringent  laws  that  had  been  enacted  to  prevent  it, 
as  well  as  hostile  resolutions  of  some  of  the  legislatures 
in  states  where  the  Southern  Abolitionists  were  propor- 
tionately numerous  and  active,  had  said : 

"  Why  should  Southern  men  fear  the  action  of  this 


society  ?  A  vast  majority  of  its  members  and  supporters 
are  not  only  Southern  men,  but  slaveholders  also." 

So  it  would  not  do  for  the  society  to  give  offense  to 
the  majority  of  its  supporters.  It  not  only  declined  to 
aid  Hargrove,  but  through  the  information  that  its 
agents  gave*  with  regard  to  his  designs,  awakened  the 
alarm  of  the  adverse  claimants  of  the  estate  of  George 
Eighmie  and  inspired  them  to  renewed  activity.  Hin 
next  letter  from  Matthew  Bartlemy  contained  this  in- 
formation : 

"  The  enemy  have  finally  moved  in  earnest.  Yester- 
day they  procured  an  injunction  restraining  you  from 
removing  any  of  the  slaves.  I  suppose,  if  you  do  not 
appear  and  answer,  their  next  motion  will  be  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver.  While  they  cannot  obtain 
personal  service  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  you  must  re- 
member that  it  is  one  of  those  writs  which  are  self-exe- 
cuting, and  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  sustain  a  reason- 
able belief  of  its  issue  is  sufficient  to  render  you  liable 
for  its  disobedience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiffs 
will  adopt  measures  to  have  you  fully  informed  of  it, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  now  make  no 
attempt  to  remove  the  negroes.  We  may  as  well  fight 
it  out  here,  and  I  should  advise  that  a  suit  be  begun 
against  you  immediately  by  the  woman  Lida,  for  herself 
and  her  children,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
taken  to  the  court  of  highest  resort." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter.  Captain  Hargrove  wrote 
to  Jared  Clarkson  as  follows : 

The  time  has  come  when  I  must  select  some  one  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  trust  conferred  upon  me  by  the  will  of 
my  half-brother,  George  Eighmie.  You  know  in  general 
terms  its  character.  Both  as  a  man  of  business  and  as  a 
philanthropist,  you  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect in  case  of  my  death  or  inability  from  any  cause  to  do 
so.  This  is  especially  urgent,  from  the  fact  that  the  woman 
Alida,  whom  you  were  kind  enough  to  shelter  and  care  for 
in  your  home  at  the  outbreak  of  her  unfortunate  malady,  is 
beyond  doubt  hopelessly  insane.  It  is  true  there  are  half- 
lucid  intervals,  but  the  better  part  of  the  time  she  is 
sunk  in  a  despondency  from  which  she  cannot  be  aroused. 
Her  delusion  seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  fancying 
that  a  child,  who  was  cruelly  stolen  from  her  in  his  early 
years,  has  been  restored,  and  to  her  crazed  and  bewildered 
brain,  the  rag-baby  to  which  she  so  closely  clings  is  that 
child.  The  boy  is  no  doubt  dead  or  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  in  which  slavery  hides  its  victims.  He  may  be 
in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  or  the  cotton-fields  of  South 
Carolina ;  but,  wherever  he  is,  the  oblivion  that  hangs  over 
the  nameless  existence  of  the  slave  as  effectually  hides 
him  as  if  the  grave  covered  him.  For  the  sake  of  her 
daughter,  however,  as  well  as  for  my  own  protection, 
perhaps,  it  is  necessary  that  a  suit  be  brought  against  me 
in  her  name  and  as  a  resident  of  this  state.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  an  inquisition  of  lunacy,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  for  her  as  a  lunatic.  This  suit,  while  appa- 
rently hostile,  will  in  reality  be  in  my  interest.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  will  of  my  brother  may  be  declared  invalid, 
and  in  that  case  I  become  responsible  of  course  to  the 
heir  for  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate,  for  the  slaves 
that  I  have  set  free,  and  others  that  I  hope  to  set  free 
hei*eafter.  The  estate  has  been  a  good  while  in  my  hands, 
and  I  have  hesitated  to  fulfill  my  brother's  injunction, 
and  free  all  the  slaves,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  the  fact  that  I  could  not  frilly 
determine  what  to  do  with  them  afterwards.  Tlie  funds 
accruing  from  the  property  I  have  used  for  the  following 
purposes  : — First,  a  moderate  sum  yearly  has  been  devoted 
to  the  oare  of  Alida  and  her  daughter ;  second,  a  laiger 
sum  has  been  expended  in  searching  for  the  boy  Hugh.  As 
I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  except  a  peculiar  birthmark,  it 
has  been  entirely  unsuccessful.    I  have  also  freed  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  slaves,  and  have  accumulated  a  fund  to  be  used 
in  freeing  the  others,  my  design  being  to  secure  from  the 
estate  a  fair  support  for  Alida  and  her  child  or  children  as 
if  they  had  been  the  lawful  widow  and  children  of  my  tes- 
tator, and  then  to  use  the  balance  to  effect  the  mauumin- 
sion  of  his  slaves.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  was  the 
purpose  for  which  he  made  me  his  sole  devisee. 

Xow,  if  the  will  be  held  invalid  in  the  suit  ali*eady  be- 
gun by  the  collateral  heirs,  I  must  not  only  make  good  all 
these  amounts,  but  Alida  and  her  children  become  assets 
of  the  estate,  unless  her  marriage  can  be  successfully  set 
up.  It  was  undoubtedly  legal  in  New  York,  and  very  prob- 
ably illegal  in  Carolina.  If,  however,  her  claim  were  set 
up  in  the  United  States  Court,  it  is  the  opinion  of  my  coun- 
sel that  she  would  prevail,  and  herself  and  children  be  de- 
clared heirs  of  the  estate.  This  would,  of  course,  relieve 
me  aud  save  them.  I  will  provide  for  all  the  expense  of 
such  a  suit,  and,  indeed,  will  perform  the  will  of  my  bro- 
ther if  it  require  the  bulk  of  my  own  estate  to  do  it. 

In  the  event  of  my  death,  also,  it  might  be  very  import- 
ant that  some  one  should  hold  the  key  to  the  identity  of 
Alidads  daughter.  According  to  her  father*s  expressed 
desire,  I  have  so  well  disguised  her  existence  that  even  her 
mother  is  in  doubt  with  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  necessaiy  to  conceal  and  protect  her.  She  may 
be  either  a  slave  or  an  heiress,  aud  in  either  case  there 
might  arise  occasions  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish her  identity.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  I 
shall  take  with  me  upon  a  voyage  I  am  contemplating  my 
old  servant  Jason,  who  is  the  only  one  who  knows  all  the 
facts  attending  the  transformation  of  the  child  from  what 
she  was  to  what  she  is. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  become  necessary  to  use  this 
knowledge,  and  I  am  most  desirous  to  avoid  the  revelation 
for  the  sake  of  the  girl  herself.  He  may  have  been  wrong, 
'  but  Mr.  Eighmie  was  especially  anxious  that  his  children 
should  never  know  that  there  was  any  suspicion  of  taint 
upon  their  lawful  birth  or  Caucasian  descent.  Of  course,  itK 
unnecessary  revelation  could  only  excite  the  keenest  an- 
guish. I  feel  that  I  can  safely  intnist  both  the  business  and 
the  secret  to  your  honor  and  discretion.  I  would  prefer  that 
you  should  remain  yourself  uninformed  except  in  certain 
emergencies.  I,  therefore,  desire,  with  your  permission, 
to  intrust  to  your  care  a  sealed  statement  of  all  the  mate- 
nal  facts,  which  shall  only  be  opened  by  you  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  your  judgment,  shall  dictate  such  a 
course,  this  package,  with  your  own  suggestions  in  regard 
to  it  as  well  as  mine,  to  be  transmitted  to  any  one  you 
may  select  to  act  with  like  discretion  in  case  of  your  death. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  you  will  accept  this  trust, 
and  thereby  confer  a  favor  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  the  evils  of 
slaveiy,  but  also  upon 

Your  humble  servant, 

Merwyn  Hargrove. 

To  this  epistle,  when  the  servant  who  bore  it  re- 
turned upon  the  morrow,  Jared  Clarkson  returned  the 
following  answer : 

My  Dear  Friend  :  My  own  afifairs  press  upon  me  so 
heavily,  both  as  to  time  and  strength,  that  I  seem  forbidden 


by  common  prudence  to  add  to  it  the  burden  of  other  peo- 
ple's business  or  care.  The  matter  which  you  present  is 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  however,  and  I  am  already  so 
deeply  interested  in  those  whom  it  most  nearly  concerns, 
that  I  have  decided  to  make  an  exception  tp  my  rule  and 
do  whatsoever  you  require.  Humanity,  justice  and  liberty 
commend  the  course  you  have  taken.  I  do  not  think  the 
requirement  of  secrecy  as  to  the  descent  a  wise  one,  though 
all  must  admit  that  the  fact  of  being  an  African,  even  by  the 
slightest  admixture,  has  become  through  the  wickedness 
of  our  nature  and  life,  a  most  terrible  evil.  This  is  not  only 
foolish  but  wicked.  It  is  a  fight  against  God.  Yet  it  is 
none  the  less  a  fearful  curse  to  those  who  bear  the  know- 
ledge in  their  hearts  that  in  their  veins  is  but  one  drop  of 
richer  blood  than  the  Caucasian.  I,  myself,  have  seen  a 
man  in  whom  it  was  hai-dly  possible  to  trace  a  sign  of  ad- 
mixture, curse  God  with  a  bitterness  that  knew  no  remedy, 
for  the  evil  that  rested  on  his  life.  I  have  seen  a  woman, 
as  fair  as  any  in  the  land,  and  as  well  endowed,  intellect- 
ually, whose  descent  was  clouded  by  a  taint  Uiat  might 
show  upon  her  childrens'  brows — ^I  have  heard  her  de- 
clare that  she  would  willingly  be  flayed  alive  if  thereby 
she  could  feel  herself  exalted  to  the  level  of  the  white 
race.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  horrible  than  the 
sensations  of  one  tlms  situated  who  has  grown  up  with 
all  the  exclusive  assumption  of  the  white  race,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  would  be  as  loath  to  scathe  any  soul 
with  the  curse  of  a  body  akin  to  the  despised  and  perse- 
cuted African  as  you  can  be.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  do  whatever  lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  evil  of 
slavery.  I  have  bought  the  slave  from  his  master  and  set 
him  ftee ;  I  have  aided  the  fugitive  to  escape  ;  I  have  de- 
fended him  from  the  claim  of  an  unrighteous  law  ;  I  have 
endeavored  to  alleviate  the  poverty  it  entailed  upon  its 
victims  when  set  fi^e  by  liberal  gifts,  and  now  feel  that 
your  request  that  I  should  aid  in  alleviating  the  worst  of 
all  the  ills  that  flow  from  this  most  fearfhl  of  all  iniqui- 
ties is  one  that  I  can  by  no  means  refuse. 

Please  inform  me  of  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
know  and  I  will  discharge  the  trust  you  impose,  if  not  so 
self-forgetfully  as  you  have  done,  yet,  at  least,  with  an 
equal  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  and  merciful  to 
all  concerned.  Yours,  very  truly," 

Jared  Clarksok. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Bartlemy's  letter  directed  him  to 
enter  an  appearance  and  prepare  an  answer  for  Merwyn 
Hargrove  in  the  suit  in  equity  brought  against  him  by 
the  collateral  heirs  of  George  Eighmie,  and  enclased  a 
power  of  attorney  from  '*  Jared  Clarkson,  the  guardian 
of  Alida  Eighmie,  a  lunatic,  and  her  two  children, 
Heloise  and  Hugh  Eighmie,  infants  of  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  respectively,"  authorizing  and 
directing  him  to  bring  suit  against  Merwjn  Hargrove 
for  the  recovery  of  the  estate  of  George  Eighmie,  de- 
ceased, the  husband  of  the  said  lunatic  and  father  of 
the  said  infants.  Then  the  retinue  at  Sturmhold  was 
reduced,  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the  master  de- 
parted ;  only  the  weak,  chattering  woman  and  her  watch- 
ful care-takers  remained  in  the  deserted  home. 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-CHOOSING  A  HOME. 


Hating  taken  a  house  for  granted,  tlie  question  of 
whether  in  town  or  country  is  next  in  oi'der,  and  the  i-ela- 
tive  advantages  of  each  could  fill  columns.  As  a  fact, 
however,  the  majority  will  always  live  in  the  country, 
often  near  the  great  centres,  but  quite  as  often  removed 
from  them.  But  there  are  certain  essentials  of  every-day 
life  applying  with  equal  force  to  either,  and  the  principles 
of  which  once  fixed  in  the  mind  will  give  the  best  methods 
of  life  possible  in  either.  In  this  enormous  stretch  of 
country,  with  ever-widening  business  interests,  the  house- 
keeper may  find  herself  suddenly  in  California  or  Oregon 
or  Mexico,  totally  cut  off,  it  may  be,  for  a  time  from  civili- 
zation, as  she  understands  it,  and  thrown  entirely  on  her 
own  resources.  ^ 

As  a  whole,  our  lives,  however,  are  likely  to  be  in  com- 
munities, and  our  own  knowledge  or  lack  of  it  will  be  an 
influence,  silent  but  potent,  in  moulding  the  life  of  that  com- 
munity. Every  well-ordered,  perfectly-appointed  house- 
hold is  an  argument  of  incalculable  force  in  the  misun- 
derstandings, the  bickerings  and  stupidities  that  make  up 
much  of  the  life  of  all  commimities,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  save  in  personal  detei*mination  to  do  and 
think  and  be  the  best  attainable  thing,  whether  one's  neigh- 
bor share  the  desire  or  not. 

In  the  beginning  stand  four  essentials,  the  four  conside- 
rations necessary  in  choosing  any  home  anywhere — a 
wholesome  situation,  good  ventilation,  good  drainage  and 
a  dry  cellar,  each  one  waiting  its  turn  for  discussion.  And 
first,  as  to  wholesome  situation :  Palace  or  hut,  brown- 
stone  front  or  simplest  cottage,  city  or  country,  the  law  is 
the  same.  In  cities  we  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  builders, 
but  it  is  always  possible  to  consult  a  topographical  map, 
find  out  whether  the  block  we  plan  to  live  in  is  built  over 
marsh  or  water-course  or  made  land  ;  whether  it  is  on  high 
ground  or  what  was  once  high  ground,  and  whether  it  is 
near  localities  which,  by  unwholesome  manufactories,  as 
bone-boiling  establishments,  chemical  works  and  so  forth, 
may  involve  loss  of  health,  and  vei-y  certainly  loss  of  daily 
comfort.  If  every  one  took  these  precautions,  as  some 
day  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  grounded  in  common 
sense  to  do,  there  would  be  less  work  for  doctors  and  more 
for  contractors  and  builders.  The  public  sense  should  force 
builders  to  see  to  it  that  every  cause,  or  possibility  of  cause, 
for  disease  or  unhealthfulness  was  removed  from  land  or 
house  occupied  by  tenant  or  owner.  But  the  public  sense  is 
more  often  senselessness,  and  we  take  for  granted,  or  gloss 
over,  what  in  a  later  day  wiser  generations  will  not  endure 
for  a  moment.  If  numbera  would  co-operate  in  this,  and 
there  could  be  intelligent  refusal  to  occupy  houses  or 
locations  unfit  for  healthful  occupation,  contractors  and 
landowners  and  builders  together  would  soon  adopt  differ- 
ent methods. 

In  the  country  one  has  more  libeiiy  of  selection,  though 
often  life  must  be,  in  town  or  village,  located  by  chance  or 
the  presence  of  some  special  business  interest.  Villages 
in  any  case  are  likely  to  be  built  upon  low  land,  as  this 
implies  the  easier  securing  of  a  water  supply  ;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, let  your  own  home  be  either  on  a  hill  or  at  least  suf- 
ficient rise  of  ground  to  allow  all  drainage  to  flow  readily 
away.  On  a  level  or  in  a  hollow  one  receives  the  drainage 
from  every  higher  point  about,  and  thus  a  private  store- 
house of  malaria  and  disease  Js  formed.  It  is  the  dwellers 
on  low  lands  who  suffer  most  in  this  way,  and  who  form 
part  of  the  enormous  mass  of  patent  medicine  swallowers 
— an  army  such  as  no  other  civilized  country  owns,  and 
which  in  itself  is  one  reason  for  the  charge  often  brought 
against  us  of  being  a  people  without  health. 


Where  one  feels  that  the  requisite  knowledge  for  judg- 
ing personally  is  wanting,  it  is  always  possible  to  consult 
soine  one  who  has  it,  and  who  can  g\\e  at  least  a  hint  of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  location  chosen. 
When  it  is  a  broader  question  than  that  of  the  house  alone, 
and  one  must  also  think  of  climate  and  its  efiects  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  better  guide  than  the  valuable  Topo- 
graphical Atlas  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the 
Census  Office  and  edited  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
one  of  the  wisest,  cleai'est-headed  public  officials  the  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  Here  may  be  seen  the  areas  of  different 
forms  of  disease — the  malarial  region  of  different  States, 
the  points  where  consumption  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  or 
where  acute  fevers,  etc.,  will  be  most  prevalent ;  where,  in 
shoit,  all  the  ills  that  Ameiican  fiesh  is  heir  to  are  assigned 
their  proper  boundaries. 

As  the  countiy  opens  up,  these  conditions  ai*e  of  course 
constantly  changing  and  modifying.  New  land  lately 
turned  up  by  the  plow,  as  on  Western  prairies,  or  by  build- 
ing operations  on  a  large  scale  anywhere,  seems  an  espe- 
cial harmflil  agent,  fevers  of  every  sort  arising  from  living 
on  or  near  it,  and  continuing  until  sun  and  air  have  done 
their  work  of  disinfection.  If  it  is  objected  that  some  one 
must  do  pioneer's  work,  and  that  the  individual  must  give 
way  to  the  general  good,  it  can  only  be  answered  that  the 
majority  are  not  yet  enlightened  to  that  point  that  com- 
pels attention  to  the  rules  laid  down  here,  and  that  there 
will  always  be  an  advance  guard  who  will  be  the  vic- 
tims of  all  the  evils  awaiting  pioneers.  Selfishness  and 
self-absorption  have  been  charged  upon  those  who  seek  to 
live  the  best  life,  but  the  fact  remains  that  till  the  indi- 
vidual has  learned  what  >  that  life  is,  general  progress  is 
likely  to  be  as  limited  as  his  own,  individual  development 
being  necessarily  the  only  method  for  universal. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'  *  As  *The  ITouHeholcI  *  seems  to  discuss  willingly  many  points  not  ab- 
solutely within  Its  province,  unless,  Indeed,  said  'Household^  stands  for 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  world,  with  all  the  Intereets  that  converge  and 
are  part  of  the  dally  life  outride  the  kitchen,  perhaps  it  will  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  manufacture  of  ghicose.""— J.  McB.,  Harper^s  Ferry, 
Va. 

Meet  certainly  the  "  Household  "  does  include  other  intereste 
than  those  of  the  kitchen,  else  its  place  in  Our  Continent 
might  better  be  otherwise  filled  at  once.  Not  a  point  bearing 
upon  die  life  of  men  and  women  should  escape  attention,  this  in- 
cluding mental  as  well  as  the  physical  life,  the  direct  bearing  of 
all  questions  of  the  day  upon  the  individual,  and  every  duty  or 
privilege  known  to  this  nineteenth-century  life.  Glucose  hardly 
comes  under  the  last  bead,  but  it«  constant  use  may  affect  one's 
ability  to  make  the  most  of  life,  for  it  is  an  imperfect  sweet, 
much  more  difficult  of  assimilation  than  pure  cane-sugar,  and 
apt  to  occasion  acidity  during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  U8ed 
chiefly  to  adulterate  cane-syrups,  but  is  often  sold  as  genuine 
syrup,  many  factories  having  been  started  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  the  demand  constantly  increasing.  The 
com  is  sifted,  soaked  in  clean  water  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ground  wet,  so  that  it  comes  out  like  thick  soup.  This  is 
spread  on  fine  wire  sifts,  which  are  inclined  ten  detrrecs,  and  the 
starch  runs  through,  while  the  coarser  parts  slide  down  to  a 
trough,  and  are  sold  for  cattle  feed.  The  starch  is  boiled  in  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  until  the  iodine  test  shows  it  to  be  all  con- 
verted into  glucose.  Lime  is  introduced,  which  unites  with  the 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lime.  The  fluid  glucose 
is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  until  it  has  the  standard  den- 
sity. Then  it  is  barreled  and  sold  to  the  dealers  and  adultera- 
tors. There  is  fifteen  per  cent,  of  dextrine  In  the  syrup,  which 
might  have  been  converted  into  suirar  by  six  hours  longer  boil- 
ing in  sulphuric  acid,  but  as  the  **  trade  **  is  satisfied  with  the 
sweetness,  they  let  it  go  unconverted. 
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Disestablishment,  with  the  Scottish  kirk  as  its  objec- 
tive, is  to  be  among  the  winter  excitements  of  the  land  of 
Bruce.  The  first  item  of  the  anti-ecclesiastical  programme 
was  recently  enacted  at  Ayr,  and  although  the  subject  has 
no  direct  interest  for  Americans  in  general,  its  beaiing  is 
important  as  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Presbyteiian  disestablishment  in  Scotland  would  be  a  veiy 
large  and  tirm  stepping-stone  toward  disestablishment  in 
England,  and  this  would  be  regarded  by  many  American 
churchmen  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest  impoitance.  The 
Scottish  Non-Conformists,  however,  find  themselves  at  the 
outset  in  a  very  serious  quandary  :  they  have  nothing  very 
bad  to  complain  about.  The  parish  minister  cannot  hold 
up  his  head,  socially,  higher  than  does  his  non-conformist 
brother.  As  regards  liberal  theology  the  establishment  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  its  local  neighbo^.  and  harbors 
many  a  soul  which  would  be  uneasy  among  Free  Church- 
men or  United  Presbyterians.  The  expenence  of  this 
country,  too,  renders  an  amalgamation  of  the  different 
sects  a  very  doubtful  possibility,  for  in  Scotland  the  sec- 
tional divisions  go  far  deeper  than  they  do  here,  and  re- 
conciliation by  act  of  Parliament  would  hardly  act  as  oil 
does  on  troubled  waters.  The  Non-Conformists  fail  thus 
far  to  make  out  so  strong  a  case  against  the  '^  Kirk''  as 
their  Southern  brethren  hold  against  the  '*  Church/' 


The  telegraph,  though  it  is  the  soul  of  brevity,  and  as 
swift  in  the  dissemination  of  news  as  anything  can  be 
until  some  process  is  discovered  of  turning  back  the  hands 
of  time,  is  nevertheless  a  sadly  potent  agent  for  spoiling 
the  effect.  This  is  never  so  evident  as  when  the  wires  are 
loaded  down  with  a  succession  of  despatches  in  the  na- 
ture of  correspondence.  Happy  are  those  readers  of  news- 
papers whose  individual  interests  are  in  Corea,  Patagonia 
or  Eerguelen  Land,  or  in  any  of  the  very  few  localities 
which  are  not  as  yet  connected  by  wire  with  the  great  cen- 
tres of  civilization.  For  them  the  letters  of  correspon- 
dents have  all  the  freshness  of  news.  The  pith  has  not 
been  taken  out  of  them  by  telegrams.  The  recent  war  in 
Egypt  is  on  its  way  now  to  join  the  forgotten  events  of  the 
past,  but,  as  it  is  the  latest  instance  in  point,  it  may  be 
referred  to  here.  Every  one  remembers,  for  instance,  how 
enthusiastic  telegraphers  told  all  sorts  of  lies  about  the 
United  States  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  took 
near  a  month  for  the  correct  version  to  reach  England  and 
America,  and  by  that  time  most  people  had  filed  away  in 
their  memories  the  substance  of  the  first  despatches,  much 
to  the  discredit  of  all  concerned.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  suspend  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  case  of  wars  or  other 
great  events  of  public  interest,  but  the  editors  of  daily 
newspapers  would  serve  their  readers  better  if  they  could 
agree  to  limit  the  use  of  telegraphic  matter.  In  the  scram- 
ble of  twenty  correspondents  for  the  use  of  the  cable,  there 
results  a  confusion  of  messages,  untrustworthy  in  detail, 
unsatisfactory  in  mass.  Yet  there  is  in  them  a  foundation 
of  fact  sufficient  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  regular 
letters,  however  well  done,  which  follow  by  the  next  mails. 
The  time  seems  to  have  passed  when  letters  by  mail  can 
contain  news  fresh  in  spite  of  the  telegraph  and  readable 
as  were  those  of  other  days. 
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The  rage  for  ''Independent"  movements  at  the  South, 
which  has  been  fostered  by  the  foolish  and  extravagant 
notions  of  a  certain  class  of  Northern  Republicans,  ought 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  numerous  mongrel  combina- 
tions which  have  been  attempted  during  the  past  few 
months  in  obedience  to  their  demand.  Ever  since  the 
close  of  the  war  of  rebellion  there  has  been  a  class  of  men 
high  in  the  counsels  of  the  dominant  party,  who  have  per- 
sisted in  the  belief  that  the  remedy  for  political  evil  at  the 
South  was  simply  some  cheap  form  of  political  trickery. 
Instead  of  studying  the  causes  and  seeking  a  cure,  they 
have  thought  only  of  devising  some  new  method  of  over- 
reaching and  weakening  the  Southern  Democracy.  With 
these  it  has  always  been  a  favorite  notion  that  a  division 
of  parties  at  the  South  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
lennium. The  success  of  such  a  movement  in  Yirgrinia, 
where  it  grew  naturally  out  of  the  conditions  of  political 
affairs,  and  was  managed  with  most  consummate  skill  by 
a  leader  of  peculiar  temper  and  fitness,  as  well  as  native 
capacity,  renewed  this  ancient  clamor,  and  an  imperative 
demand  went  forth  for  an  ^  *  independent "  movement  in 
every  state  of  the  South.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  all  that  needed  to  be  done  w^  to  get  up 
an  *' Independent '*  convention,  nominate  *^  independent " 
candidates  and  gobble  up  ^^independent  *'  success  by  the 
wholesale. 

One  great  factor  was  left  out  of  the  estimate,  namely, 
the  *Mndependent "  voters.  It  was  quite  forgotten  that 
the  voter  precedes  the  party.  They  were  either  not 
thought  of.  or  not  regarded  as  of  any  consequence.  Suc- 
cess in  Virginia  was  held  to  positively  indicate  success  in 
North  Carolina,  where  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs 
prevailed.  Here,  however,  the  combination  method  was 
attempted — an  *  independent'*  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  Republican  party,  under  the  dictation  and 
control  of  a  squad  of  revenue  officials,  undertook  the 
work  of  supplying  the  voters,  and,  after  haixi  scratching, 
a  few  supemumei*ary  Democrats  were  found,  who,  dis- 
coui*aged  at  the  slim  prospect  of  success  in  their  own 
party,  volunteered  to  accept  offices  enough  to  fill  out  the 
coalition  ticket.  With  one  exception,  it  brought  no  new 
blood  or  brain  into  the  struggle.  No  Democratic  leader 
of  any  prominence  or  of  pronounced  success  gave  it  his 
support.  No  new  principle  was  evoked,  nor  any  great 
popular  sentiment  aroused. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supremacy  of  the  "Revenue 
Ring,"  already  the  chief  impediment  to  the  success  oif  the 
Republican  party  in  that  state,  is  confirmed.  The  good 
men  and  true,  who  have  given  in  theii*  adhesion  to  the 
movement,  are  weighted  down  by  an  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple, and  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  least  desirable  and  most 
discreditable  elements  of  the  Democracy.  The  true 
method  for  dividing  the  Southern  Democracy  is  not  to  try 
to  cheat  it  with  a  mere  name,  nor  to  make  the  Republican 
party  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  disappointed  among  the 
Bourbon  office-seekers ;  neither  does  it  consist  in  an  aban> 
donment  of  principle  or  a  wild  appeal  for  help  to  win  the 
spoils  of  office.  It  can  only  be  done  by  freeing  the  part^ 
from  the  controlling  infiuence  of  officials  who  have  used  it 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  so  long  that  they  have  come 
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to  regard  it  as  personally  their  own,  and  existing  for  their 
exclusive  benefit.  No  greater  blessing  could  accrue  to  the 
Republican  party  of  the  South  than  the  repeal  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  law,  since  it  would  cut  off  from  it  a  set  of 
mercenary  leeches  whose  support  is  only  secured  by  the 
Hpoils,  and  who,  in  too  many  instances,  have  become  the 
dominant  power  in  its  counsels.  No  possible  combination 
of  such  men  or  their  nominees  can  ever  present  a  sound 
nucleus  for  an  independent  movement.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing strength,  it  only  weakens  the  really  meritorious  candi- 
dates who  may  be  put  into  the  field  by  the  coalition. 

Unless  the  signs  of  the  present  fail,  the  South  of  to-mor- 
row will  be  more  solidly  Democratic  than  the.  South  of 
to-day.  By  adopting  this  shallow  device  the  Republi- 
can  party  of  the  South  made  progress  backward.  Such 
tricks  are  always  an  injury  to  a  good  cause,  but  because 
they  suit  the  calibre  of  minds  too  small  to  hold  a  princi- 
ple, they  are  favorite  methods  with  those  who  deem  states- 
manship merely  the  acquisition  of  power. 

They  no  doubt  have  their  uses,  however,  and  among 
the  lessons  of  their  failui*e  will  be  some  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  and  the  people  may  wisely  consider. 
Prominent  among  these  will  be  the  lesson  that  indepen- 
dent voters  are  necessary  to  an  independent  party;  that 
intelligence  is  the  first  essential  ingredient  of  indepen- 
dence, and  that  neither  is  likely  to  be  promoted  by  a  ring 
which  has  for  years  corrupted  the  primaries  and  packed 
the  conventions  of  a  party.  Upon  this  principle,  and 
armed  with  this  sentiment,  the  Republican  party  of  the 
South,  when  relieved  from  the  incubus  that  now  bestrides 
it,  is  as  sure  to  win  or  compel  its  opponents  to  adopt  its 
principles  as  the  morrow  ^s  sun  to  shine.  This  cannot  be 
expected,  however,  while  the  representatives  of  this  party 
in  Congress  can  find  no  time  to  do  anything  whatever  to- 
ward cuiing  the  greatest  of  all  these  evils — the  chief  cause 
of  all  the  others — ^the  overwhelming  ignorance  of  all  those 
populations  which  were  once  cursed  by  slavery. 

Again,  it  may  teach  our  politicians  what  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  of  late,  that  either  a  great  piinciple  or  a 
popular  sentiment  must  underlie  every  political  success. 
Such  a  principle  the  Republican  party  of  the  South  was 
based  upon,  namely,  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an  equal 
share  with  every  other  in  the  government.  It  is  a  right 
which  has  been  abridged  and  denied  in  every  one  of  those 
States.  Such  a  sentiment  is  also  at  hand — the  conviction 
which  is  spreading  farther  and  taking  root  more  deeply 
every  day,  that  generaJ  intelligence  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  free  government.     I 

The  Republican  party  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  these 
things.  Its  own  latest  platform  convicts  it  of  full  know- 
ledge. The  bills  that  were  introduced  and  allowed  to  die 
for  want  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  are  a  confession  of  judgment  against  them. 
Neither  can  the  blame  be  laid  on  the  Democracy.  They 
are  entirely  consistent  with  their  theory  of  the  right  of  the 
white  race  to  rule.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled in  every  state  of  the  South  to  make  concessions  to 
this  sentiment  in  favor  of  general  intelligence,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  race,  only  shows  how  potent  is  the 
weapon  which  the  Republicans  have  merely  painted  and 
hung  up  in  their  arsenal  as  a  curiosity.  The  "Solid  South*' 
will  not  be  broken  to  any  extent  by  voting  millions  of 
dollars  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  official  palaces,  and  not 
one  cent  to  relieve  the  darkness  that  slavery  brought. 


A  VERY  able  article  in  the  North  American  Hetfieto  for 
October,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Uyndman,  deals  with  peculiar 
force  and  clearness  with  the  political  and  economical  prob- 
lems that  confront  Great  Britain.  The  intelligent  Ameri- 
can observer  who  is  not  a  victim  of  theory,  nor  entirely 
blinded  by  the  doctrine  of  *' averages,*' has genei*ally  long 
since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sooner  or  later  a  social 
and   economical  revolution  of  the  most  sweeping  kind 


must  occur  in  England.  The  truth  is  undeniable  that  wh'^'^ 
she  has  prided  herself  upon  as  prosperity  has  only  been  ?° 
slow  but  sure  decay.  She  has  increased  in  wealth,  it  is"^ 
true,  but  far  more  rapidly  in  poverty.  Her  faims  have 
decreased  in  number  and  the  self-working  farmer  has 
almost  disappeared.  The  middle-man,  who  stands  be- 
tween the  wage-laborer  and  the  landowner,  has  taken  his 
place — a  man  who  rents  his  land  and  speculates  in  the 
labor  of  others.  One-seventh  of  the  entire  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  of  the  pauper  class,  subsist- 
ing wholly  or  in  part  on  charity.  The  land  is  held  by 
80,000  against  80,000,000.  The  doctrine  of  averages  which 
is  at  the  root  of  our  modem  statistical  mania  (and  which 
is  likely  to  be  carried  to  its  furthest  limit  in  that  forth- 
coming absurdity,  the  census  report  of  1880),  is  no  doubt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  self-deception  which  has  affected  the 
ruling  classes  of  England.  Because  the  nation  was  yearly 
growing  in  aggregated  wealth  they  have  said  that  she 
must  perforce  be  prospering.  Because  the  average  income 
was  greater  they  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  comfortable  incomes  has  also  increased.  The 
very  reverse  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  the  actual  process 
now  going  on  throughout  England  and  America.  For  in- 
stance, A,  B,  and  C  are  to-day  worth  ten  thousand  dollars 
each.  To-morrow  A  and  B  are  paupers  but  C  is  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  average  of  wealth  has  in- 
creased threefold.  The  average  of  comfort,  independence, 
prosperity  has  decreased  two  hundredfold.  This  instance 
exactly  parallels  the  prosperity  on  which  England  has  so 
smirkly  prided  herself  during  the  past  half  century,  and 
especially  since  the  Chartist  movement  in  1848.  Collec- 
tively, she  has  grown  richer.  Individually,  she  has  grown 
poorer.  She  has  more  rich  men,  and  they  are  vastly  richer 
than  they  were.  She  has  more  poor  men,  and  a  vastly 
greater  propoition  of  paupers.  Worse  than  all,  this  state 
of  affairs  shows  no  sign  of  amendment.  The  poor  are 
growing  poorer ;  the  rich,  richer ;  the  landowners  fewer, 
their  holdings  greater ;  the  wage-laborers  more  numerous ; 
the  farmers  more  i*are,  and  the  pauper  population  more  stu- 
pendous. That  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  unite  with 
Ireland  in  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  re-distribution  of 
land  and  an  effective  check  upon  excessive  holdings,  and 
that  at  no  distant  day,  is  as  nearly  a  certainty  as  any  hu- 
man event  of  the  future  can  be.  The  Chartist  movement 
would  no  doubt  have  ripened  into  such  a  crisis  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  the  opening  of  new  avenues  to  energy  and  hope  in  dis- 
tant colonies.  Except  Manitoba  and  its  vast  wheat-produc- 
ing area,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  outlet  for  the  pent-up 
forces  of  to-day.  Even  this  region  is  pre-empted,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  combined  capital,  and  may  perhaps  be  excluded 
ft'om  the  estimate.  The  political  bearing  of  these  facts  is 
of  the  most  serious  character.  The  entire  power  of  England 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  landholders,  capitalists 
and  the  hereditary  nobility.  Less  than  8,000,000  choose 
the  House  of  Commons.  Only  a  rich  man  or  one  so  poor 
in  spirit  as  to  be  willing  to  live  upon  charity  during  his 
service  can  hold  a  seat  therein.  The  spiritual  peers  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  golden  chains  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  landownei's,  the  church,  the  nobility,  the 
capitalists  contiol  the  government,  and  are  set  over  against 
the  wage-laborers,  the  paupers,  the  petty  tradesmen  and 
their  natural  allies,  the  residuum  of  small  farmers  and  the 
fringe  of  professional  men  and  social  and  religious  mal- 
contents, who  will  make  common  cause  with  them.  At 
no  period  of  her  history  has  England  had  greater  need  for 
strong,  wise,  eamest-heaited  men  to  direct  her  counsels 
than  to-day,  and  never  has  there  been  apparently  a  greater 
lack  of  them. 


The  opening  volume  of  Our  Contihent  Librart  (1)  is 
not  merely  the  best  work  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Campbell, 

(1)  "Under  GRBBif  Apple  Boughs.^*    Bj  Helen  Campbell .    Our 
Continent  Library,  pp.  272.,  fl.    Fords,  Howard  A  Hulltert,  New  York. 
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At  it  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  strongest  serials  of 
/lie  day.  The  story  is  very  simple  and  delicate  in  its  plot, 
and  is  treated  with  power  and  tenderness.      It  has  no 

'  moral,  and  it  does  not  seek  to  solve  a  social  or  a  psycho- 
logical problem.  It  tells  the  tale  of  what  dangers  assail 
the  pure  and  innocent  soul  under  the  influence  of  a  young 
and  ardent  lover  bent  upon  its  ruin.  Fred  Keble,  like 
Faust,  is  attracted  by  a  girl's  sweetness  and  purity,  but 
he  makes  a  mistake  Faust  could  never  have  made.  Faust 
loved  Marguei-ite  and  determined  to  win  her.  Of  what  the 
effect  would  be  on  her  he  never  thought.  Fred  loves 
Sylvia,  but  he  determines  to  have  her  on  his  own  term^* 
and  fancies  he  will  be  perfectly  happy  with  her  after  he 
confuses  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  poisons  her  soul. 
He  does  not  understand  that  if  he  could  do  this  that  the 

•  first  result  would  be  that  she  would  forsake  him.  A  Sylvia 
as  wise  as  a  serpent  would  never  be  content  with  a  Fred 
Keble.  And  he  would  not  have  loved  her  as  he  imagined 
he  would,  because  what  attracted,  irritated,  exaspei*ated 
and  stimulated  him  was  her  perfect  innocence.  Losing 
this  she  would  lose  her  charm  for  him.  These  opposing, 
combative  forces  are  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of  ad- 
mirably-drawn characters,  who  take  life  with  the  com- 
fortable American  trust  that  all  is  going  well  until  it 
openly  goes  wrong,  and,  therefore,  have  no  idea  of  the  pas- 
sionate struggle  in  the  life  of  the  girl  to  whom  they  are  all 
devoted  until  she  is  almost  wrecked.  In  this  gi-oup  GJeike, 
the  German  scholar,  is  a  delightful  study,  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  author's  keenness  that  she  makes  us  realize  that 
while  he  deserved  Sylvia  more  than  any  other,  he  was  the 
very  one  who  could  never  win  her.  The  background  is  a 
quaint  and  almost  unknown  region — Long  Island,  hardly 
ten  miles  from  New  York,  but  holding  primitive  customs 
and  characters  full  of  an  unconscious  absurdity,  and  afford- 
ing contrasts  sharper  than  would  be  imagined  possible, 
the  Whole  being  a  vigorous  picture  of  a  fresh  and  most 
distinctive  locality.  The  outward  gfuise  of  the  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly tasteful,  and  in  singular  harmony  with  title  and 
contents,  and  the  illustrations  by  Howai-d  Pyle  unusually 
good.  The  series  of  Our  Continent  Library,  of  which 
this  is  the  initial  volume,  could  hardly  open  more  auspi- 
ciously. 

**  The  Boys  op  '61' '(1)  is  a  title  holding  almost  as  great 
a  sense  of  i-emoteness  as  if  it  read,  "  The  Boys  who 
Fought  with  CfiBsar."  But  to  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
South,  and  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  Southern  schools,  it  instantly  suggests  certain 
reflections,  the  facts  which  underlie  them  being  the  real  i-ea- 
son  why  the  present  book  holds  a  place  inflnitely  beyond 
that  ordinarily  filled  by  any  work  for  young  people.  Tlie 
Confederate  soldier  who  fought  in  the  war  of  1861  has,  as 
a  rule,  no  animus  against  his  conqueror,  and  often  a  very 
solid  respect  and  friendship.  Business  interests  being 
more  and  more  in  common,  and  Northern  energy  as  well 
as  Northern  capital  being  recognized  as  essential  features 
in  the  best  development  of  the  '*New  South,"  much  of  bit- 
terness has  been  done  away,  and  the  two  exchange  remi- 
niscences and  laugh  or  sigh  over  episodes  of  life  in  camp  or 
field.  The  Southern  woman  is  less  reconstructed.  To  her, 
save  in  i-are  instances,  the  Northerner  is  still  an  interloper 
of  doubtful  antecedents  and  questionable  breeding,  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  still  further  despoil  the  country  he  has 
ruined.  The  tragedy  of  the  war  is  kept  alive  by  constant 
repetition.  No  detail  of  privation  or  misery  is  forgotten, 
and  a  perpetual  undercurrent  of  longing  for  the  good  days 
"before  the  war"  is  a  chief  element  of  her  thought 
and  life.  The  children  naturally  absorb  it  all.  The 
Southerner,  man  or  woman,  is  a  politician  from  the  cradle. 


seldom  in  any  large  'sense,  but  with  a  passionate  interest 
in  purely  local  politics,  and  the  results  of  the  war  upon 
the  whole  social  system  are  still  resented  and  denounced 
in  the  large  majority  of  Southern  homes. 

That  the  immense  expansion  and  development  of  indus- 
tries, of  education,  and  other  iiTesistible  forces,  will  in 
time  neutralize  this  antagonism,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
in  the  generation  now  at  school  we  are  likely  to  find,  until 
contact  with  facts  has  opened  their  eyes,  a  dislike  and  dis- 
trust, veiled  by  the  courtesy  which  is  a  Southern  charm, 
but  showing  its  fetce  at  the  least  opposition  to  established 
prejudices.  The  Southern  child  knows  every  fact  of  the 
war  from*  the  Southern  standpoint,  some  of  their  school 
histories  being  rather  extraordinary  reading  for  one  who 
accepts  them  as  history  and  not  the  romances  they  really 
are.  The  boy  fights  over  the  old  battles,  in  which  the 
Yankee  is  always  whipped,  and  the  girl  looks  on  in  sym- 
pathetic admiration,  both  ready  to  declaim  with  fury 
against  the  North  and  its  treacherous  horde  of  vandal  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom  are  recorded  to  have  been  mercena- 
ries without  a  grain  of  patriotism.  All  this  is  the  more 
vivid  to  them  from  the  fact  that  actual  wai*fare  came  to  the 
very  threshold  of  most  Southern  homes,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  ought  not  to  be  evaded  or  palliated,  that  in  many 
thousands  of  instances  the  Northern  soldier  paid  little 
heed  to  the  rights  of  property  in  the  people  among  whom 
he  waged  war.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  and  one  that  no  sort  of  exas- 
perating folly  on  the  Southern  side  can  in  the  least  ex- 
cuse, some  of  the  NortheiTi  generals  even  having  a  record 
which  can  never  be  freed  from  stain. 

We,  in  the  meantime,  have  put  away  all  memory  of  the 
sad  and  bitter  days.  We  refrain  from  telling  the  children 
what  the  struggle  meant,  and  with  the  fatal  facility  for 
forgetting  which  marks  our  career  as  a  nation,  prefer  to 
put  aside  disagreeable  memories,  thus  losing  one  of  the 
strongest  educating  forces  in  real  love  of  country.  We 
are  accused  as  a  people  of  an  excessive  self-appreciatiou. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  true  sense  of  what  our  country  means 
does  not  even  dawn  upon  nine-tenths  of  us,  and  we  submit 
indifferently  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners  and  insulted  and 
outraged  by  a  class  of  politicians  at  the  South,  who  form 
the  strongest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  and  reform. 

There  is  but  one  remedy.  The  story  of  what  our  latest 
conflict  meant  should  be  made  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
every  child,  boy  or  girl.  Not  to  perpetuate  bitterness,  but 
to  show  what  our  country  has  cost ;  what  price  of  blood 
and  teal's  we  paid  for  the  liberty  of  to-day.  And  to  such 
end  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  the  story  told 
in  **The  Boys  of  '61,"  written  by  one  of  the  best  among 
our  army  correspondents,  and  told  with  a  rush  and  swing 
that  holds  the  sound  of  the  bugles  and  the  old  ardors  of 
the  forgotten  days.  It  is  a  book  for  every  American  child ; 
above  all  for  every  Northern  child.  It  is  dispassionate 
even  in  its  most  eager  pages,  and  it  should  be  in  the  liands 
of  every  boy  in  the  land,  for  it  is  not  only  a  lesson  in  his- 
tory and  geography,  but  in  justice  and  honor  and  all  that 
makes  manhood  worth  having  or  a  country  worth  living 
or  dying  for. 


(1)  The  Boys  of  '6l ;  or.  Four  Tears  of  Fighting.  A  Record  of 
Personal  01)servatlon  with  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  Rattle  of  Bull 
Run  to  the  Fall  of  Richmond.  By  Charles  (.'arleton  Coffin.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt,  12.60.  Estes  A  Laurlat, 
Boston. 


In  the  present  number  of  Our  Continent  Eliza  8. 
Turner  continues  the  valuable  Philadelphia  series  with  an 
illustrated  paper  on  Public  Schools.  Every  graduate  will 
recognize  the  graphic  delineations  of  life  and  incident  here 
set  forth,  and  every  thoughtful  citizen  will  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticisms  advanced.  Anna  B.  McMahan 
points  out  in  **The  New  Fiction"  certain  facts  in  the 
growth  of  the  modem  novel,  and  suggests  some  future 
possibilities.  "  Canoe  Life  in  the  North  "  is  the  title  of  a 
narrative  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Very,  U.  8.  N.,  in 
which,  with  the  aid  of  pencil  and  camera,  a  trip  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Hudson's  Bay  is  described.  This  will  be  con- 
cluded in  another  number.  The  chapters  of  "  Hot  Plow- 
shares" and  **Dust"  are  characteristically  entertaining 
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as  their  widely  diflferent  soenes  move  on.  Three  poems,  fe- 
specUvely  by  Alice  E.  Ivea,  C.  F.  Lummis  and  K.  TV^ijapie 
Morb,  oarry  the  reader  into  the  r^ms  of^QHOdi^n  and 
fancy ;  and,  under  their  apmji^j^ate  liSiXngs,  current 
events  in  literature,  art  ^p^^Tscience  are  discussed  in  the 
editorial  departments;. 


Several  letters  have  been  received  inquiring  whether 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  meant  to  imply,  in  her  poem 
**Like  a  Child,"  that  the  husband  died  or  the  wife  and 
child.  Mrs.  Moulton  writes  to  us  from  England  that  she 
is  surprised  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  matter, 
as  she  considered  herself  to  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  husband  died — died  with  scarcely  time  to  recognize  or 
bewail  the  long  mistake  of  his  life  as 

"  Out  of  the  warm,  bright  world 
The  man  goes  all  alone." 


THE  BOOK-SHELF. 


Very  little  as  yet  is  known  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  plan  for 
his  new  rural  drama,  save  that  it  is  to  be  in  three  acts  and 
written  in  prose. 

A  German  review  has  lately  published  a  long,  critical 
article  on  Chinese  poetry,  with  many  extracts  neatly 
translated,  written  by  the  Chihese  ambassador  at  Berlin. 

Macmillait  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish  a  complete  e<lition 
of  Gray's  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  author 
of  the  recent  popular  volume  on  Gray  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters"  series. 

One  of  the  popular  books  of  the  last  generation,  James 
Hogg's  **  Domestic  Manners  and-  Private  Life  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,"  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  is  soon  to  be 
publiflhed  by  William  Brown,  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  happy  publishers,  Mr.  Howells' 
*'  Modem  Instance  "  being  called  for  at  a  rate  they  find  it 
impossible  to  supply.  They  have  also  a  new  edition  of 
the  works  of  Machiavelli,  and  another  Roand  Robin  novel 
with  the  surprising  title  '*  Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road." 

**St.  Nicholas"  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  had 
many  of  its  poems  and  rhymes  translated  into  Arabic  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  the  American  missionary 
in  Syria.  The  volume  has  just  been  published  at  Beirut, 
and  a  £ac-simile  of  one  of  the  pages  is  given  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  magazine. 

The  mythical  history  of  Persia  has  been  told  in  an  epic, 
said  to  be  the  longest  in  the  world;  the  *'Shah  Nameh," 
of  Firdusi.  A  collection  of  tales  have  been  translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmem,  a  London 
writer,  which  will  soon  be  published  under  the  title  of  the 
*'Epic  of  Kings."  Mr.  Gosse  contributes  a  poem  as  pre- 
face, and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  two  etchings. 

Mr.  Ireland's  unpretentious  little  volume  on  Emerson 
has  reached  a  second  edition  in  England,  and  contains 
many  things  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway's  book  is  advertised  by  Trftbner  &  Co.  as  nearly 
ready.  It  was  to  have  been  called  "Concordia,"  but  will 
appear  under  the  title  of  "  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

Especially  good  service  is  being  done  in  the  series  of 
'*  Questions  of  the  Day"  planned  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
the  present  volume,  ''The  American  Citizen's  Manual," 
Part  I,  treating  of  governments,  national,  state  and  local ; 
the  electorate  and  civil  service.  The  series  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Worthington^C.  Ford,  and  is  so  clearly  and  attractively 
written  that  it  well  deserves  to  become  a  popular  hand- 
book. 

"Study  and  Stimulants  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  soon 
to  be  published  and  likely  to  attract  wide  attention  among 


men  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as  the  laity.  The  leniy 
Mr.  Darwin,  Professor  Blackie,  Dr.  Carpenter,  E.  A.  Fre^on 
man,  Anthony  TroUope  and  others,  have  all  written  letter^<^ 
in  which  they  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  concerning  ' 
their  habits  in  the  matter  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  these 
letters  making  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

**  Miss  Leighton's  Perplexities,"  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers, "a  Love  Story,"  by  AliceC.  Hall  (pp.  879 ;  $1.00), 
is  a  quiet  and  simply  told  story,  relying  for  its  interest 
rather  on  the  characters  involved  than  any  iutiicacies  of 
plot.  The  **  Perplexities"  are,  of  course,  the  several  lovers 
who  ui^  their  claim  to  attention,  and  the  manner  in  which 
all  difficulties  are  finally  solved  will  commend  itself  to 
all  readers  of  fiction.  Miss  Leighton  has  better  work  be- 
fore her. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  cai-efully  made  up  gift- 
books  of  the  season  is  tlie  set  of  leaflets  entitled,  ^'Way- 
side Flowers,"  arranged  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Dickinson,  and 
illustrated  by  Mi-s.  J.  C.  Emmet,  published  by  White  & 
Stokes,  New  York.  It  is  pHnted  on  linen  paper,  with 
.eight  colored  plates,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  which  is 
the  branch  of  witch-hazel  framing  a  fac-simile  of  two  verses 
fromWhittier'sMSof  '*  Hazel  Blossoms."  Longfellow  and 
several  well-known  names  have  made  th^ir  own  appropriate 
selections,  and  there  are  two  graceful  little  poems  by  Mrs. 
Dickinson  herself,  who  is  a  well-known  contributor  to  pe- 
riodical literature. 

Very  seldom  has  the  story  of  what  opium  has  power  to 
do  been  so  vividly  told  as  in  the  little  volume,  **  Cupid, 
M.  D.,"  by  Augustus  M.  Swift  (pp.  172;  $1.00).  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  There  is  the  merest  thread  of  plot,  the 
course  of  which  is  given  in  letters  and  a  few  extracts  from 
the  heroine's  diary,  the  hero  being  a  victim  to  the  opium 
habit,  against  which,  spurred  on  by  his  love  for  Lily  Pati- 
son,  he  wages  a  successful  but  most  terrible  battle,  nearly 
dying  before  the  victory  is  won.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
bright  and  carefully-wrought  story,  and  deserves  success, 
not  only  for  these  qualities,  but  for  its  faithfulness  of 
detail. 

Walter  Bbsant  is  proving  that  partnership  was  not  an 
essential  element  in  his  literary  work.  ''All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,"  just  issued  by  the  Harpers,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  novels  yet  published,  but  Mr.  Rice  was 
too  ill  to  write  many  months  before  its  completion.  The 
Aectdemyy  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  judicial  among 
English  critical  journals,  says:  ''Judging  from  internal 
evidence  only,  it  would  seem  likely  that  Mr.  Rice's  share 
in  the  works  which  owned  him  as  one  of  their  two  parents 
was,  in  the  main,  confined  to  suggestion  and  to  the  collect 
tion  of  materials ;  for  both  in  conception  of  character  and 
incident,  and  in  the  mere  details  of  literary  craftsmanship, 
it  would  require  a  critic  of  singularly  keen  vision  to  dis- 
cern any  appreciable  difference  between  the  present  work 
and  its  numerous  predecessors." 

No  picture  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  political  ma- 
chine has  ever  been  given  which  can,  in  any  degree, 
approach  the  faithftilness  of  that  embodied  in  "The  Cle- 
verdale  Mystery ;  or  the  Machine  and  its  Wheels ;  a  Story 
of  American  Life,"  by  W.  A.  Wilkins  (pp.  287;  $1.00). 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York.  As  a  story,  the 
book  would  attract  attention,  the  plot  being  well  worked 
up  and  the  characters  fresh,  natural  and  carefully  drawn. 
It  Is  the  "machine,"  however,  that  attracts  the  strongest 
interest,  its  workings  in  public  and  private  being  so  faith- 
fiilly  Tendered  as  to  give  the  book  a  positive  historical 
value.  It  is  of  even  a  more  depressing  character  than 
"  Democracy,"  at  present  accepted  abroad  as  a  final  state- 
ment of  American  political  and  social  corruption,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  worst  has  been  said  of  what 
is  certainly  only  the  shadowy  side  of  the  shield,  that  the 
reverse  may  find  a  chronicler. 


8CIEaI^{^'' 


SCIENTIFIC. 


/^  The  Japanese  Gk>yeminent  ha8  lately  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  United  States  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  cotton  gi'own  In  Japan,  accompanying  the  dona- 
/  tipn  with  notes  on  the  specimens,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : — Cotton  is  produced  along  the  coasts  of  the 
districts  Kinai,  Kanto,  Chingoku  and  Kiushiu,  where  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  the  climate  warm.  In  some  of  the  north- 
eastern parts,  where  there  are  early  frosts,  the  attempt  to 
cultivate  cotton  is  rarely  made.  It  is  uncertain  when  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Japanese  Empire  first  com- 
menced, hut  it  would  appear  that  the  method  of  culture 
adopted  in  the  Westeiii  provinces  came  from  Kinai,  though 
the  seeds  grown  in  the  Eastern  provinces  came  from  Mi- 
kawa.  In  the  province  of  Settsu  the  crop  is  the  largest, 
indeed  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  all  the  other  provinces, 
but  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  high.  The  staple,  moreover, 
is  rather  short  and  hard,  so  as  not  to  be  suitable  for 
very  fine  yams.  In  recent  years,  however,  cotton  yams 
are  impoi*ted  on  a  large  scale,  and  fine  yams  are  easily  pro- 
cured ;  so  the  home-produced  cotton  is  profitable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  yield.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the* 
cultivation  of  the  long  and  soft  staple  is  quickly  passing 
away,  and  that  it  is  becoming  the  almost  universal  custom 
to  grow  only  that  seed  which  will  produce  a  maximum 
yield.  While  cotton  plants  have  diflferent  names  in  the 
different  provinces,  it  is  believed  that  there  ai-e  but  three 
sorts — ^the  Kanto,  which  produces  a  long,  soft  and  strong 
staple  of  glossy  appearance,  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  leng^ ;  the  Einai,  with  a  hard  and  soft  staple, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  desti- 
tute of  glossiness,  and  the  Ainoko,  which  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two  former.  The  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
plant  in  Japan  is  not  uniform,  varying  immensely  accord- 
ing to  climates,  soils  and  districts. 

«  * 
« 

The  use  of  poisonous  dyes  to  color  the  covers  of  books 
is  happily  not  a  common  practice.  Yet  book  publishers 
are  occasionally  careless  about  the  materials  used  in  color- 
ing their  books.  Lately  a  child,  while  playing  with  some 
water-color  paints,  looked  about  for  a  palette,  and  seized  a 
small  book — attracted  by  the  bright  green  color  of  its 
cover.  After  mixing  the  paints  on  the  cover  for  some  time, 
he  was  suddenly  taken  with  convulsions.  Physicians  who 
were  hastily  summoned  declared  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned. They  administered  antidotes,  but  the  child  went 
into  convulsion  after  convulsion,  and  it  was  only  after 
thi'ee  days'  incessant  labor  that  the  physicians  saved  his 
life.  The  child's  parents  aftei-ward  had  an  investigation 
Tpade  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  poisoned.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  dye  with  which  the  brightly-col- 
ored book  was  covered  contained  the  poison.  In  wetting 
the  paints  on  the  book-cover,  the  child  had  innocently  wet 
also  the  dye,  and 'soon  transferred  some  of  the  poison  to 
its  own  lips.  There  was  a  comical  side  to  the  investiga- 
tion, although  it  was  no  consolation  to  the  parents.  The 
book  was  found  to  be  a  i-eport  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cmelty  to  Children  I 

#  # 
♦ 

A  REMARKABLE  mcaus  of  defense  is  known  as  the 
*' Graydon-Leach  system,"  and  provides  for  the  maneu- 
vering of  fleets  of  torpedoes  under  complete  control,  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  admitting  of  entire  or  partial 
withdrawal  at  pleasure  to  permit  the  passing  of  friendly 
vessels,  or  enticing  hostile  vessels  within  the  limits  and  then 
surrounding  them  with  torpedoes  that  will  insure  their  de- 
stmction.  The  torpedoes  can  be  massed,  moved  in  various 
directions,  and,  in  fact,  maneuvered  similarly  to  bodies  of 
troops,  and,  being  entirely  submerged,  give  no  signs  of 
approach  to  the  enemy.  The  system  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive and  the  plant  simple.  No  hostile  fleet  could 
enter  a  harbor  defended  by  it,  and  therefore  its  novelty. 


guj;jPl^ity  and  practicability  render  it  very  valuable. 
^5jgnwe  have  at  present  no  adequate  means  of  defense 
for  o^wiWtandsgpprt  cities,  yet  by  this  system  of  tor- 
pedo defense  wMHeflM^ould  be  kept  beyond  shelling 
distance  of  New  York,  BrooEf):^  San  Francisco  or  any  of 
our  seaport  cities,  and  even  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
can  be  easily  rendered  impassable. 

%♦ 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  woodcock  was  flushed  from  a  clump 
of  persimmon  trees  on  the  border  of  a  '*  slash."  Know- 
ing the  bird's  habit  of  rising  above  a  clump  of  bushes,  and 
then  suddenly  dropping  behind  it  out  of  range,  the  hunter 
fired  as  soon  as  it  rose.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
bird  was  seen  rising  with  a  labored  flight,  and  concluding 
it  was  wounded  its  fall  was  expected ;  but  instead,  it  turned 
and  came  nearer.  It  was  seen  to  be  holding  something  be- 
tween its  feet,  which,  on  closer  observation,  proved  to  be 
a  young  chicken  recently  hatched,  which  was  located  be- 
tween the  mother's  legs  and  supported  by  her  feet  placed 
on  its  sides.  So  slow  was  the  flight  that  by  a  brisk  trot 
the  observer  was  able  to  gain  on  the  bird,  which  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  tire  so  as  to  compel  it  to  drop  its  burden. 

%♦ 

Jet  is  considered  as  a  species  of  amber,  and  most  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  from  the  exudation  of  some  tree,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  derived  from  vegetable  matter.  In  Prussia  it 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ** black  amber."  It 
occurs  in  nodules  and  lumps  in  lignitic  strata,  and  is 
found  in  great  purity  and  abundance  in  tlie  cli£fs  of  alum 
shale  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  well-known  jet 
manufactories  of  Wliitby  and  Scarborough  are  situated. 
Like  amber,  it  is  electric  when  rubbed  ;  is  more  resinous 
in  lustre  than  the  finest  cannel  coal,  and  is  also  specifically 
lighter.  There  is  little  about  its  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  fossil  wood,  as  it  does  not  show 
a  texture  like  lignite,  but  it  is  uniform,  like  asphalt. 

%♦ 

WiTHiK  the  last  two  years  Sumatra  tobacco  has  sprung 
into  favor,  first  gradually,  and  then  rapidly,  so  much  so 
that  tobacco  culture  in  this  country  was  threatened  with 
entire  destmction.  Its  importation  in  any  large  quantity 
began  in  July,  1880,  with  12,126  pounds  per  month.  Its 
importation  in  July,  1882,  was  147,224  pounds,  a  most 
enormous  increase.  Four  pounds  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
will  cover  as  many  cigars  as  twelve  pounds  of  American 
tobacco.  The  cost  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  market  is 
about  $1.20  per  pound.  Tims  four  pounds  would  cost 
$4.80,  while  the  twelve  pounds  of  home  tobacco  at  50  cents 
a  pound,  would  cost  $6.00. 

♦♦* 

A  COLOSSAL  cuttle-fish  was  lately  found  stranded  at 
Island  Bay,  Cook's  Strait,  New  Zealand.  When  first 
found  on  the  beach,  it  was  not  quite  dead.  The  longer 
arms  measured  twenty-five  feet.  The  blades  had  a  row  of 
fifteen  suckers  along  each  side,  and  a  middle  row  of  nine- 
teen. The  smaller  arms  were  about  eleven  feet  nine  inches, 
with  a  width  of  seven  and  a  half  inches.  They  were  fur- 
nished with  suckei-s  and  fleshy  tubercles,  but  these  shorter 
arms  were  of  unequal  length.  The  fleshy  membrane  con- 
necting these  was  about  eleven  inches  deep.  The  head  was 
four  feet  three  inches  in  cireumference,  the  eyes  five  inches 
by  four.  Tlie  body  was  seven  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  nine  feet  two  inches  in  its  greatest  circumference. 

*** 

The  eyestones  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 

chemists'  shops  are  found  on  the  beach  of  Cape  Araza  and 
exported.  They  are  the  opercula  of  certain  species  of  small 
univalve  shells.  If  you  place  one  on  a  smooth  plate  in 
lemon  juice  it  is  said  that  it  will  move  about,  for  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  lifts  and  makes  it  move  as  if  it  were 
alive.  The  natives  of  Venezuela  call  these  stones  **Pei- 
dras  de  los  ozos.''  S.  A.  Latttmorb. 
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REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS   COLUMN  18  KIT»NDBD  A8  A  RKCORD  POR  BBFSRKKCB,   NOT  A8 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRltNT  NBW8.} 


October  20. — General  Wolseley  reviewed  the  troops  in 

Alexandria. The.  Household   troops    were   enthusiastically 

received  In  Loudon  after  their  brief  Egyptian  campaign. 

Two   vessels    of  the   Dutch    Arctic   expedition    are   reported 

caught  in   the   ice. The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Robert  Paine,  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  .  .  Oct.  W.—The  first  political  meeting  ever  held 

by  Mormons  took  place  in  Utah. A  new  bridge  across  the 

Missouri  river  at  Bismarck,  Dacotah,  was  opened  by  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company.   .   .    Oc^  f:^.— A  British  steamer, 

name  unknown,  has  been  wrecked  off"  Vancouver's  Island. 

Chester,  Pa.,  began  the  ceremonies  commemorative  of  Penn's 

landing  in  1682. ^Engineer  Seig,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

saved  the  lives  possibly  of  600  passengers  by  bravely  facing  death 
in  the  burning  cab  of  his  engine.  .  .  Oct,  «^.— Riots  took  place 
in  Lyons,  France,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  theatrical  matters. News  received  of  a  terribly  de- 
structive typhoon  in  Manilla  on  the  19th  of  October. An 

attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  King  Milan  at  Belgrade. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Paris,  Texas,  were  shaken  by  earthquakes. 

Mrs.  Langtry  arrived  in  New  York. ^Ex-Governor  E.  A.  Straw, 

of  New  Hampshire,  died  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  aged  sixty-three 

years. The  Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Day,  of  Titusvllle,  Pa.,  died. 

— -Chester,  Pa., celebrated  the  Bi-centennial  of  Penn's  landing. 
At  Richmond,  Va.,  the  eighth  annual  congress  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  opened  its  sessions.  .  .  Oct.  i?-^.— Par- 
liament met  in  England  and  the  question  was  at  once  raised  as 

to  the  regularity  of  the  session. Philadelphia  celebrated  the 

landing  of  William  Penn,  by  re-enacting  the  event  and  by  a  civil 
and  military  procession,  with  fireworks  in  the  evening  at  Fair- 
mount  Park. Dr.  Bronson  Alcott  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  resigned  his  professorship  in  Harvard 

University. Mme.  Nilsson  arrived  in  New  York. Charles 

Gillespie,  for  thirty  consecutive  years  a  member  of  the  City 

Council  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Captain  William  A.  Parker,  U.S.N.,  died  in  Boston.  .  .  Oct.  $5.^ 
The  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at 
Berwick,  Pa. At  Cincinnati  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects began  its  annual  meeting. The  day  in  Philadelphia  was 

devoted  to  a  procession  of  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  city. 
.  .  .  Oct.  5ff.— The  President  issued  his  proclamation  designat- 
ing November  80  for  Thanksgiving. Army  promotions  conse- 

•  quent  upon  the  retirement  of  Major-General  McDowell  were 
announced  yesterday  as  follows :  Brigadier  General  John  Pope, 
to  be  Major-General,  and  Colonel  Ronald  d.  Mackenzie,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  to  be  Brigadier-General. In  Philadelphia  the  Bi-cen- 
tennial exercises  consisted  of  a  procession  of  Knights  Templar.  .  . 
Oct.  27. — Troops  are  called  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons  to 
suppress  revolution.    The  disturbance  has  assumed  a  Nihilist  or 

anarchist  character. Irish  affairs  are  foremost  in  the  English 

Parliament. The   Bi-centennlal    celebration  in  Philadelphia 

closed  with  a  grand  military  parade. 


THE  DRAMA. 


M.  Dblaunat,  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  retiring  in  March  next.  Thereafter  he  will  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  care  of  his  pupils. 

The  only  conjurer  of  note  now  exhibiting  in  this  country  is 
Hermann.  He  is  gratifying  lovers  of  the  marvelous  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

Mk.  Joseph  Jefferson,  during  his  forthcoming  engagement 
at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  will  produce  Coleman's 
comedy  of  "  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Miss  Emilt  Faithful  has  arrived  in  New  York,  accompanied 
by  her  adopted  daughter.  Miss  Kate  Pattisbn,  who  will  play  the 
leading  Juvenile  parts  with  Mrs.  Langtry  in  this  country.  Miss 
Faithful  will  shortly  enter  upon  a  lecturing  tour,  visiting  the 
principal  cities,  and  will  confine  herself  to  one  discourse,  entitled 
**  Modem  Extravagance,"  which  met  with  much  favor  in  Eng- 
land. She  will  write  a  series  of  letters  on  America  for  a  London 
periodical. 


After  a  prolonged  r^n  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  produced  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  at  the  London 
Lyceum  recentty,  appearing  as  "  Benedick,"  with  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  aa  "  Beatrice."  The  production  is  described  by  the  Lon- 
don press  and  correspondents  as  thoroughly  magnificent  in  every 
respect.  The  minutest  detail  in  text,  scenery  and  costumes 
showed  elaborate  thought  and  preparation,  while  the  acting  of 
the  entire  company  was  not&bly  fine. 

A  DRAMATIZATION  of  "  Chaudos,"  ouc  of  Oulda's  successful 
novels,  was  a  failure  when  produced  lately  In  London.  The 
author  was  not  discouraged  by  adverse  criticism,  as  the  ap- 
pended extract  from  a  card  published  by  him  goes  to  prove : 
"  To  the  ](>ress  he  should  consider  himself  indebted  for  showing 
him  his  errors  had  he  not  thus  furnished  them  with  materials 
for  some  of  the  most  satirical,  witty  and  entertaining  paragraphs 
that  has  ever  been  -written  upon  a  play." 

Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt  will  appear  at  the  Paris  Vaudeville, 
in  a  new  piece  written  expressly  for  her  by  M.  Sardou,  so  soon  as 
the  novelty  of  "  Tfete  de  Linotte,"  a  screaming  three-act  farce 
now  being  played  there,  begins  to  wear  ofT.  In  "  Fedora,"  M. 
Sardou's  drama*  all  the  characters  are  Russian,  but  the  action 
takes  place  in  Paris.  A  new  tragedy,  "  Francois  I,"  by  M.  Pa- 
rodi,  the  author  of  "  Rome  Vaincue,"  has  been  accepted  by 
Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt  for  her  own  theatre,  the  Th^tre  Modeme. 

SioNOR  Salvini,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  has  com- 
menced a  series  of  farewell  performances  Mn  America  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  appearing  first  as  "  Othello." 
Upon  his  arrival,  a  short  time  prior,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
many  messages  of  greeting.  The  following  illustrate  the  feeling 
of  regard  entertained  for  the  illustrious  Italian  by  his  brother 
artists  in  this  country  :  "  St.  Louis,  Oct.  20.— The  lovers  of  art  in 
America  will  always  hail  your  visits  with  delight.  All  good  luck 
be  with  you.— John  McCullough."  "  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  20.— 
Welcome  home,  greatest  of  artists.  Comrades  and  public  alike 
greet  you  with  affection  and  reverence.— Lawrence  Barrett." 

Mrs.  Langtrt's  present  engagement  in  New  York  will  last 
five  weeks,  dating  from  October  30 ;  then  she  visits  in  succeflslon 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Brooklyn,  St.  Louis  and  several  of  the  smaller  cities.  In 
Philadelphia  she  will  appear  at  Haverly's.  It  is  probable  that 
she  will  travel  as  far  West  as  San  Francisco.  "  Hester  Graze- 
brook,"  in  **  The  Unequal  Match,"  will  be  the  character  she  will 
play  the  most,  it  being  the  one  in  which  she  received  the  g^at- 
est  praise  in  her  tour  throughout  the  English  provinces.  The 
principal  members  of  the  company  engaged  to  support  her  have 
been  brought  from  England.  The  sale  of  seats  for  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  Yol-k  was  highly  successful,  a  lower  prosce- 
nium box  being  bought  for  $320,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  the 
English  actor,  and  rows  of  single  seats  in  the  orchestra  bringing 
$20  apiece.  The  sales  at  the  first  offering  aggregated  about$6000. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumption. 

No  longer  in  the  list  of  *  *  Incurable  diseases.  *  *  Send  to  Drs.  Starket 
ft  Palex,  No.  1109  Glrard  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  their  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  learn  all  about  the  wonderful  cures  which  are 
being  made  in  this  dread  disease. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Continent. 

Bound  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Cotttinent  will  be  furnished  to 

subscribers  for  that  vohime,  who  return  us  complete  sets  of  the  numbers 

in  good  condition,  at  the  actual  cost  of  binding  and  packing,  exclusive  of 

carriage,  to  wit: 

Silk  cloth,  elegant  gilt  stamp, 60 

Half  roan 90 

Half  morocco, ^1.20 

To  those  not  returning  back  numbers  this  volume  will  be  furnished  at 
the  following  rates : 

Silk  cloth,  stamped  cover,  gUt,  .#2.25 

Half  roan 2.W 

Half  morocco, 2.86 

Those  preferring  to  have  their  volumes  bound  themselves,  can  be  fur- 
nished with  finely  stamped  cloth  covers  and  a  complete  Index  for  40  cents, 
and  25  cents  postage. 

This  makes  a  very  elegant  volume,  containing  contributions  from  the 
recognized  leading  writers  of  America,  and  Illustrations  by  the  foremost 
artists  and  engravers.  We  put  It  at  this  very  low  rate  simply  because 
the  change  of  form  makes  It  differ  greatly  from  those  which  are  to  follow. 
This  volume  will  be  careftUly  packed  and  sent  by  express  at  the  cost  of 
the  person  ordering. 
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IN   LIOHTER    VEIN, 


Tableau  Vivant   (Time,  early  duak;  Scene,  sidewalk  in  front  of  faahionable 
dreMmaking  establishment). 
Horror  of  near-sighted  old  lady  who  beholds,  as  she  supposes,  one  of  those 
dreadful  abduction  cases  of  which  she  has  read  in  the  papers. 


If  the  youDg  ones  could  get  some  schooling, 
They  would  have  a  chance,  you  see. 

So  we  scrimped  and  saved  till  we  did  It, 
My  poor  old  woman  and  me. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  learning-. 

It  makes  my  poor  head  ache 
To  think  what  a  sight  of  training 

Some  people's  brains  will  take. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  St.  Paul,  sir  ? 

I  thought  perhaps  you  had — 
And  wasn't  it  Festus  told  him 

That  learning  had  made  him  mad  ? 
If  you  'd  seen  our  oldest  boy,  though, 

And  how  wise  he  got  to  be, 
Till  he  frightened  us  out  of  our  wit«,  Mr, 

My  poor  old  woman  and  me. 

He  told  us  a  lot  of  "  science," 

And  he  tried  to  argue  it  round 
That  people  and  birds  and  beasts,  sir. 

Was  the  self-same  stuff  as  the  ground. 
He  talked  about  things  called  atoms. 

And  a  lot  of  trash  like  that, 
Till  I  couldn't  tell  for  my  life,  dr, 

What  the  boy  was  getting  at. 
And  now  he's  living  in  Boston, 

But  so  far  as  I  can  see 
He  ain't  done  very  much  better 

Than  my  old  woman  and  me. 

The  next  we  had  was  a  girl,  sir, 

I  wish  you  could  see  her  nuw — 
She  would  have  the  men  wash  dishes 

While  the  women  drive  the  plow. 
She  talks  about  *'  female  suffrage," 

And  the  progress  of  the  age, 
And  I  find  her  name  in  the  papers 

Whenever  I  read  a  page. 
Suppose  she  should  get  a  husband. 

Lord  !  what  a  row  there  'd  be  ; 
No  loving  pair  in  a  cosy  home. 

Like  my  old  woman  and  me. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

My  Old  Woman  and  Me. 
I  DARE  say  you  'd  think  it  lonely. 

But  you  see  we  're  used  to  it  here— 
Vou  're  apt  to  cling  to  a  place,  sir. 

When  you  've  lived  there  fifty  year. 
And  we  two  built  it  together. 

And  it  took  us  a  long,  long  while ; 
It 's  no  small  work  in  New  Hampshire 

To  scrape  up  a  little  pile. 
When  a  thing's  so  long  in  coming 

You  love  it  better,  you  see, 
And  we  worked  so  hard  for  a  house,  sir, 

My  poor  old  woman  and  me. 

At  first  it  was  nothing  but  work,  sir, 

For  many  a  long,  long  year. 
And  then  such  a  pack  of  young  ones 

As  kept  surprising  us  here. 
What's  become  of  them  now,  though  f— 

Six  of  them,  sir,  all  told— 
Why  we  buried  three  of  them  early. 

Under  the  church-yard  mould  ; 
But  with  three  of  them  living  somewhere 

Ton  think  it  funny,  maybe. 
That  we're  alone  in  the  homestead, 

The  poor  old  woman  and  me. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  it  came,  sir ; 

A  queer  old  world  is  this, 
And  the  very  thing  that  you  aim  for 

Is  the  one  that  you  seem  to  miss. 
Now  my  old  woman  kept  saying. 

We  'd  "  seen  too  much  of  toil  ; 
There  was  more  ways  of  getting  a  living 

Than  rooting  it  out  of  the  soil," 


And  the  other  youngster  too,  sir. 

Since  ever  he's  been  a  man. 
He  thinks  he  could  rule  the  country, 
^  And  there's  nobody  else  that  can. 
He  says  that  if  Congress  only 

Would  issue  more  greenbacks  now 
We'd  all  get  rich  in  a  hurry. 

But  he  don't  Just  tell  us  how. 
Now  I  never  have  had  much  learning. 

But  I  ain't  a  fool,  you  see. 
And  we  think  that  boy's  a  humbug. 

The  poor  old  woman  and  me. 

No !  young  ones  is  disappointing. 

As  our  experience  goes, 
And  the  more  you  do  for  a  goose,  sir, 

The  bigger  goose  he  grows. 
We  like  it  here  on  the  hill-side, 

It  ain't  too  lonely  for  us ; 
The  great  world  goes  too  fast,  sir. 

We  never  could  stand  the  fuss. 
Besides,  we've  three  of  the  young  ones 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  they  're  the  best  of  the  lot,  sir, 

To  my  old  woman  and  me.  A.  K.  H. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Colonel  McEenzie,  lately  pro- 
moted to  be  brigadier-general  to  succeed  General  Pope.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  promotion  which  Miles,  the  great  Indian- 
fighter,  received  a  year  or  two  ago.  Shortly  before  the  nomina- 
tion of  Miles,  McKenzle  was  taking  a  starlight  stroll  with  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  with  admiration  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  star  (the  brigadier-general's  insigninm  of  rank).  "  It 
is  pretty.  Colonel,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  there  is  Miles  between 
you  and  that  star !" 

People  said  that  a  naval  review  was  singularly  inappro- 
priate  for  a  Penn  celebration.  They  forgot  how  peaceable  the 
United  States  Navy  has.  been  for  twenty  years. 
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GUHMINa  A.  LEAK. 


CANOE  LIFE  IN  THE  NORTH.-II. 


The  lake  in  which  we  spent  the  afternoon  with  which 
my  last  chapter  closed,  and  which  is  called  the  ''Place 
of  the  rrreat  Spirit,"  is  said  to  be  eleven  miles  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  hills  surrounding 
it  are  moderately  high,  thickly  wooded  and  gently  slop- 
ing to  the  water's  edge.  Landing  could  be  made  nearl}' 
everywhere,  though  occasionally  the  hill  meets  the 
water  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  slate,  and  on  these 
tablets  we  noticed  a  continuous  horizontal  mark  about 
four  feet  above  the  water  level,  indicating  the  height 
which  the  surface  of  the  lake  reached  after  the  spring 
freshets. 

Big  Stony  Portage  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  at  very  low  wjiter,  but,  by  landing  where  we  did, 
about  one-third  of  this  distance  is  cut  off.  A  steep 
ascent  is  to  be  overcome  immediately  after  landing,  and 
then  a  stony  path,  undulating  but  comparatively  direct, 
of  half  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  little  lake  before 
reaching  the  next  portage.     The  usual  camping-ground 


is  a  quarter  of  this  distance  from  our  landing  place.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  climb  I  found  the  shoe-packs  which 
I  had  adopted  for  a  foot-covering,  of  great  service,  for 
they  permit  the  foot  to  cling  and  to  accommodate  itself 
to  hollows  and  projections  which  would  be  bridged  over 
by  a  stiff  sole,  so  affording  great  security  of  footing, 
where  the  wearer  of  the  shoe  or  boot  of  civilization  would 
be  sliding  and  crawling  along  with  great  uncertainty  in 
his  movements.  But  when  the  rocky  level  part  of  the 
portage  was  reached,  my  thin  flexible  soles  were  no  pro- 
tection against  the  projecting  edges  and  knobs,  and,  by 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  upi)er  end  of  the  portage, 
my  feet  were  aching  unmercifully.  As  the  days  went 
on,  however,  they  became  toughened,  and,  at  the  end 
of  our  journey,  I  was  able  to  wear  the  shoe-packs  with 
comparative  comfort. 

The  name  shoe-pack  is  applied  to  two  kinds  of  foot- 
covering,  one  being  a  pair  of  moccasins,  with  uppers  of 
cloth  made  to  wrap  around  the  ankle  and  secured  there 
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with  thongs  of  hide,  or  strips  of  cloth,  while  the  others 
resemble  a  pair  of  boots,  except  that  they  have  no  heels 
and  that  the  soles  are  made  of  a  single  thickness  of 
leather,  turned  up  all  around  and  sewed  to  the  uppers 
about  an  inch  above  the  usual  line  of 
junction.  A  strap  across  the  instep  to 
prevent  the  foot  from  chafing  com- 
pletes the  equipment  of  the  shoe-pack. 
These  last  are  manufactured  pnn- 
cipally  in  Maine,  while  the  former  are 
in  general  made  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  in  clearings 
made  by  former  voyageurs.  While 
Antoine  was  assisting 
in  pftching  mine  he 
disturbed  a  "yellow 
jacket,"  which  stung 
him  on  the  lip.  The 
nest  was  found  in  a 
hole  near  the  tent-peg 
which  Antoine  was 
driving.  A  burning 
brand  applied  to  the 
hole  in  the  ground  prevented  further  difficulty  from 
that  quarter.  Our  supper  was  eaten  in  great  dis- 
comfort from  the  mosquitoes.  We  all  stood  to  the 
leeward  of  the  smoky  fires,  and  when  the  wind  fa- 
vored us  we  were  blinded  and  suffbcated  by  the  smoke ; 
when  it  veered  a  little  the  mosquitoes  had  their  own 
way  until  we  managed  to  move  into  the  smoke  again  to 
renew  our  coughing  and  weeping. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I  hurried  from  camp 
to  the  head  of  the  portage,  and  for  three  hours  was  the 
victim  of  a  chapter  of  accidents  which  no  doubt  fall 
sooner  or  later  to  the  lot  of  observers  with  even  greater 
conveniences  than  I  had  then  at  my  command.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  breaking  of  suspension  fibres  and  cross- 
hairs, the  bending  of  the .  torsion-cap,  the  numbness  of 
my  fingers  from  the  cold,  and  of  my  feet  from  standing 
in  the  water,  and  the  torments  of  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies,  I  managed  to  secure  rather  an  indifierent  series  of 
observations  just  before  the  sun  hid  behind  the  trees,  to 
appear  no  more  that  day  at  that  spot,  and  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent appetite  for  breakfast  when  it  was  brought  to  me 
on  the  completion  of  the  portage. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  we  paddled  in  a  beautiful  little 
lake  to  Little  Stony  Portage,  where  a  three-minutes' 
walk  took  us  to  the  other  side.  The  whole  portage  is 
one  huge  boulder,  solid  and  in  many  places  quite  level. 
There  were  neither  mosquitoes  nor  black  flies.  Our 
dinner  was  supplemented  by  blueberries,  which  we 
found  more  plentiful  than  heretofore.  Raspberries  1 
had  found  at  the  head  of  Long  Portage,  and  a  few 
strawberries  here  and  there,  but  blueberries,  except  at 
Pigeon  Portage,  had  been  very  scarce.  Here,  however, 
they  were  lai^c  and  plentiful,  and  we  found,  besides,  the 
service  berry,  better  known,  I  believe,  as  the  June 
berry,  of  an  agreeable  but  not  very  decided  taste. 
This  fruit  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  dried  meat  in 
preparing  pemmican. 

After  my  noon  sights  for  latitude,  I  amused  the  men 
by  floating  a  nail  in  the  mercury  of  the  artificial  horizon. 
They  felt  the  nail,  to  make  sure  it  was  iron,  and  with 
some  reluctance  and  an  inquiring  look  as  I  told  them  to 
do  it,  they  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  mercury,  and  then 
on  replacing  the  nail  and  finding  it  would  not  sink,  they 
burst  into  roars  of  laughter,  talking  to  each  other  with 
animation.  John  Boucher,  who  was  something  of  a  phi- 
losopher, said,  "■  Now,  tell  me,  Professor" — he  had  given 


each  of  us  a  title,  and  that  was  mine — ''  how  is  it  that 
that  solid  nail  floats  on  top  of  that  what-do-you-call-it, 
which  is  as  soft  as  water  ?"  and  John  illustrated  his 
position  by  citing  the  spoon  in  a  cup  of  tea,  a  stone  in 
water,  and  a  few  more  instances  of  hard  bodies  sinking 
in  others  "  soft  as  water."  1  am  afraid  that  my  expla- 
nation did  not  entirely  convince  John  that  I  was  not 
performing  a  trick  with  the  nail  and  the  mercury, 
though  he  appeared  to  accept  it  and  to  understand. 

Our  next  paddling  was  in  Mattagaming  or  Dog  Lake, 
a  large  body  of  water,  shaped  Uke  the  letter  T,  and 
containing  many  very  pretty  islands.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  short  stoppages  for  time  observations,  we 
paddled  steadily  along  until  landing  at  half-past  six  on 
an  excellent  sand  beach  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
near  Pine  Point,  where  the  lake  contracts  to  a  very  nar- 
row passage.  Hurriedly  computing  the  direction  in  which 
Polaris  would  be  seen,  I  set  the  men  to  work  cutting  down 
trees  to  clear  a  lane  in  that  quarter,  an  operation  which 
nearly  proved  disastrous  to  us.  The  canoes  had  been 
discharged  and  beached,  the  $mall  canoe  near  my  ob- 
serving station,  the  other  farther  to  the  northward,  and 
the  men,  with  much  laughter  and  shouting,  plied  their 
axes  among  the  trees  which  I  indicated  as  obstructing 
my  line  of  sight.  As  one  after  another  fell  to  the 
ground,  yells  accompanied  the  crash  of  the  limbs  among 
neighboring  trees,  and  finally  one  more  was  to  be  cut 
down.  John  claimed  the  right  to  topple  it  over,  and, 
having  scored  the  trunk  with  a  few  sturdy  blows  of  the 
axe,  he  stuck  the  iron  point  of  a  pole  into  the  tree  some 
distance  above,  and  pushed  with  his  mighty  strength 
until  the  pole  buckled  and  sprung,  and  finally,  with  a 
loud  crack,  the  tree  yielded  and  began  to  &1L,  but  not 
in  the  direction  he  had  calculated.  The  yells  of  the 
bystanders  became  hushed  for  an  instant,  and  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  as  I  saw  the  tree  falling  directly  to- 
ward the  bow  of  the  large 
canoe  I  Nothing  could  be 
done  by  us  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe, and  the  loss  of  the 
canoe  seemed  inevitable,  but 
the  tree  in  falling  grazed  the 
few  remaining  branches  of  a 
dead  poplar  near  by,  and  re- 
ceiving a  slant  which  sufficed 
to  &hoot  it  clear,  fell  about  a 
yard  from  the  canoe,  which 
did  not  even  receive  a  scratch. 
Then  arose  a  yell,  and  such 
laughter  at  the  expense  of 
John  Boucher  as  could  be 
given  only  by  men  under  the 
excitement  that  the  threat- 
ened danger  had  produced. 
Had  this  canoe  been  de- 
stroyed, we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  camp  there,  send- 
ing back  to  Michipicoten  for 
another.  John  flung  his  pole 
from  him  and  danced  and 
shouted  like  a  madman  for 
joy  at  this  escape. 

The  next  morning  while 
we  were  on  our  way,  a  shout 
from  my  bow-man,  answered 
by  a  yell  in  the  distance, 
called  my  attention  to  an  ap- 
proaching canoe.  Our  party 
in  the  large  canoe  were  out 
MAP  OF  THE  ROUTE.  of  sight  behind  some  islands, 
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for  I  had  stopped  awhile  for  observations ;  besides,  this 
was  evidently  a  smaller  canoe,  and  appeared  to  contain 
but  two  men.     As  they  came  nearer  I  realized  the  same 
sense  of  excitement  as  when  meeting  a  strange  sail  at  sea 
after  being  several  days  out  of  port.     These  were  the 
first  human  beings,  outside  of  our  own  party,  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  Michipicoten,  five  days  before  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  partridge  and  a  few  ducks, 
they   were  the  first  signs  of  life  met  with  in  the 
same  interval,  always  excepting  the  very  lively  mos- 
quitoes, black  flies,  sand  flies  and  yellow  jackets. 

When    the  two  canoes  were    laid   side    by  side, 
while  my  men  exchanged  news  with  the  strangers, 
I  saw  that  the  other  was  a  very  small  canoe,  con- 
taining only  two  fine,  hardy-looking  Indians,  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  provisions  and  utensils.     It 
seems  they  were  on  their  way  from  Missinaibi   to 
Michipicoten  in  quest  of  a  keg  of  nails,  to  be  used  in 
roofing  the  new  stores  at  the  former  post.      ''Old 
Bob  "  was  the  responsible  man  of  the  party,  and  he, 
as  well  as  his  companion,  was  a  handsome,  manly- 
looking  representative  of  his  race.     And  such  voices 
as  they  had  !  deep  and  sonorous,  chest  voices.    Bare- 
headed they  were,  their  long,  unkempt  hair,  lustreless 
and  dirty,  trimmed  square,  hanging  around  their  necks, 
and  in  the  most  approved  style  of  bang  over  their  fore- 
heads. Their  woolen  shirts  were  open  in  front,  disclosing 
their  well-knit  chests,  brown  as  their  complexions.  Their 
clear,  bright  eyes  looked  at  me  with  considerable  curi- 
osity, while  they  replied  with  politeness  to  the  questions 
which  I  asked  by  the  interpretation  of  my  canoe-men. 

This  same  deep  voice  and  the  courtesy  of  manner,  not 
in  the  least  fawning,  but  an  uncompromising,  dignified, 


less  eyes,  ever  evading  those  of  another  person,  were 
the  predominating  substitutes. 

After  a  short  parley  Old  Bob  and  his  companion  gave 
the  farewell  hoo-zkoo  (bonjour)  three  times,  with  a  shake 
of  the  paddle,  and  my  men  did  the  same,  and  we  sepa- 


A   FAMILY   PAUTY. 

rated.  It  seems  that  they  were  hurrying  to  return  to 
Missinaibi  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  liad  learned  from 
our  advance  party  that  we  hoped  to  get  a  guide  there 
for  the  Moose  river,  and  Old  Bob  wanted  to  secure  the 
position. 

At  about  nine  we  reached  Mud  or  Heigh t-of-Land 
Portage,  where  a  walk  of  five  minutes  by  a  very  muddy 
trail  leads  to  the  little  creek  flowing  into  Mud  Lake,  and 
which  really  forms  the  head  of  the  Moose  river.  The 
mud  for  about  fifty  yards  each  side  of  the  creek  and  at 


'OLD  BOB"  AND   HIS  COMPANION. 


apparently  inborn  politeness,  I  found  to  prevail  every- 
where among  the  Indians  met  along  the  route.  But 
among  those  who  loafed  around  the  posts  of  the  Com- 
pany, too  lazy  to  hunt,  working  for  just  enough  to  keep 
them  fh>m  starvation,  these  manly  characteristics  were 
entirely  wanting,  and  a  contemptible,  sneaking  disposi- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  whining  tone  of  voice  and  rest- 


both  ends  of  the  portage  is  exceedingly  soft.  Long 
wharves  have  been  built  from  the  comparatively  firm 
ground  to  the  waters  of  the  two  lakes,  to  which  the 
portage  leads,  in  order  that  the  canoes  and  cargoes  may 
be  embarked,  for  without  these  the  operation  would  be 
almost  an  impossibility.  Mud  I^ake,  known  also  as 
Crooked  Lake,  is  about  twelve  feet  higher  than  that 
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which  we  had  just  left,  and  it  is  the  highest  body  of 
water  we  traversed  in  our  trip.  After  leaving  Mud 
Lake  we  went  down  stream  until  reaching  the  sea  level 
at  Moose  Factory.  Since  leaving  Lake  Superior  we  had 
risen,  according  to  Professer  Bell,  338.  feet  by  the  port- 
ages alone,  an  amount  which  must  be  very  much 
increased  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river  course  and 
that  of  the  numerous  demi-charges. 

The  name  Crooked  Lake  is  ill  applied  to  this  body 
of  water,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  ''jog"  it  is 
comparatively  straight.  The  lake  which  we  had  just 
left  has  a  much  clearer  right  to  the  title.    But  its  alias, 


we  left  him  he  reconsidered  his  intention  of  going 
South,  and  followed  us,  spreading  his  blankets  near  our 
night  camp,  hoping  for  a  call.  We  heard  him  and  his 
family,  for  the  baby  cried  all  night  long,  as  one  of  our 
party  remarked,  *\ju8t  like  a  white  baby." 

On  turning  a  point,  soon  aft;er  leaving  this  portage, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  the  whole 
voyage.  Far  away,  l^eyond  a  stretch  of  water  of  a  beau- 
tiful deep  blue,  framed  on  each  side  with  hills  of  mode- 
rate elevation  and  gentle  slope,  there  arose  over  a 
densly  wooded  table-land  a  conical  hill  of  considerable 
height;  a  gracefully  inclined  outline,  with  a  delicate 
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Mud  Lake,  is  an  excellent  descriptive  name,  judging 
from  the  first  mile  or  two.  After  dinner  we  paddled  an 
hour  to  Missinaibi  Portage,  where  we  began  descend- 
ing, the  waters  of  Missinaibi  Lake  being  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  lower  than  those  of  Mud  Lake.  At  the 
lower  end  of  Missinaibi  Portage  we  found  an  Indian 
with  his  squaw,  six  children,  two  dogs  and  house- 
hold effects,  all  in  one  small  canoe,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  mine.  It  was,  I  think,  a  two-fathom  canoe. 
Canoes  are  rated  by  fathoms,  beginning  with  a  fathom 
and  a-half  (nine  feet),  and  rarely  exceeding  a  five- 
fathom-and-a-half  canoe  (thirty-three  feet  in  length). 
They  are  also  known  as  '^  twenty-piece  canoes,"  ''  thirty- 
piece  canoes,"  and  so  on,  according  to  their  capacity 
for  carrying  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  goods  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  voya- 
geurs  necessary  to  handle  them. 

This  Indian,  who,  while  manly  and  dignified  in  his 
manner,  appeared  more  cunning  than  those  I  had 
already  met,  was  on  his  way  to  Michipicoten  to  make 
some  complaint  concerning  an  employ^  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  he  fancied  had  treated  him  un- 
fairly. But  when  he  learned  of  our  proposed  trip  to 
Moose,  he  became  desirous  of  serving  as  guide,  and  after 


bluish  tint,  while  the  sky  in  the  background  was  tinged 
with  colors  gradually  verging  from  a  deep  red  at  the 
top  of  the  trees  of  the  table-land,  through  various 
shades  of  orange,  yellow  and  a  suspicion  of  green,  to 
deep  blue  overhead.  The  point  of  land  which  ter- 
minated the  right  of  the  picture,  and  which  I  after- 
ward learned  is  known  as  Fairy  Point,  stood  out 
boldly  outlined  against  the  water  beyond  it,  for  this 
part  of  the  lake  along  which  I  had  been  looking  and 
enjoying  the  view  is  but  an  arm  of  the  main  body 
of  water  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Fairy  Point. 
After  a  few  minutes'  paddling  we  came  in  view  of  the 
main  lake,  which  is  said  to  be  twenty-four  miles  long. 
Our  reconnoissance  extended  over  only  that  small  part  of 
it  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  Fairy  Point  which  we 
navigated  in  going  to  and  beyond  Missinaibi  to  its  outlet 
Everywhere  we  had  fine  views,  but  none  to  equal  that 
which  burst  upon  us  so  soon  after  starting.  On  Fairy 
Point  we  saw  a  tall  pole  surmounted  by  a  wind-vane, 
erected  by  one  of  the  engineers  exploring  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific?  Railway. 

During  two  days,  I  had  frequently  seen  tall,  slender 
trees  stripped  of  all  their  branches  and  surmounted  by 
a  bear's  skull  or  a  pair  of  deer's  horns,  with  other  tro- 
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phies  of  the  chase,  lashed  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Tliesc  were  always  on  a  prominent  point,  visible  to  per- 
sons coming  from  both  directions,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
is  the  practice  with  the  Indians  whenever  they  kill  a 
bear  to  dispose  of  his  skull  in  this  way.  They  have  a 
superstition  which  prevents  them  from  giving  any  of  the 
bones  or  meat  of  the  be^r  to  their  dogs,  and  besides  de- 
priving them  of  the  skull  in  that  way,  the  bones  are 
thrown  into  the  river  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  prevent 
the  dogs  from  getting  hold  of  them.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  superstition  prevents  their  feeding 
the  dogs  with  any  leavings,  though  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  The  appearance  of  the  dogs,  in  general,  is  a 
confirmation  of  my  belief,  for  a  more  cadaverous  looking 
set  of  animals  I  have  never  seen,  and  their  like  is  found 
in  no  place  that  I  have  visited  of  late  except  Panama. 

We  camped  for  the  night  on  a  huge  rocky  hummock, 
north  from  Fairy  Point,  and  the  next  morning  made 
sail  on  the  canoes,  with  a  fair  wind,  for  Missinaibi.  Our 
men  were  not  very  handy  seamen,  but  with  the  means 
at  their  command  they  rigged  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  a  mast  and  sail.  The  mast  was  a  pole,  stepped  in 
one  of  Antoine's  shoe-packs  which  he  had  taken  off 
for  the  purpose,  and  placed  under  the  heel  of  the 
pole  to  protect  the  canoe.  His  neck-scarf  served  to  se- 
cure the  mast  to  one  of  the  cross-frames  of  the  canoe. 
Daniel's  blanket  did  duty  as  a  sail,  and  for  the  yards 
two  paddles  were  lashed,  one  to  the  top  and  one  to  the 
bottom  of  the  blanket  and  secured  to  the  mast  by  a  por- 
tage strap  and  a  track  line.  With  this  homely  rig  we 
sailed  very  well  as  long  as  the  wind  lasted,  but  it  was 
fitful,  and  at  times  we  went  more  slowly  than  we  should 
have  done  under  paddle. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
post  of  Missinaibi  came  into  view,  as  we  rounded  a  point 
near  which  I  took  my  noon  observations,  and  like  the  cry 
of  "  land  /lo  /  "  at  sea,  the  announcement  produced  great 
excitement  in  my  canoe.  The  other  was  by  this  time  a 
very  long  distance  ahead,  very  near  the  post,  and,  in 
fact,  they  reached  Missinaibi  a  full  hour  ahead  of  us,  just 
six  days  from  Michipicoten. 

The  Company's  post  at  Missinaibi  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  The  post  of  Brunswick  having  been  abandoned 
the  stock  and  appurtenances  have  been  carried  to  Mis- 
sinaibi, where  the  post  of  New  Brunswick  is  now  being 
established.  The  buildings  at  present  consist  only  of 
the  agent's  house,  hLs  store  and  one  building  for  his  as- 
sistants, together  with  two  or  three  small  outbuildings, 
and  the  new  store,  for  the  roofing  of  which  the  nails  were 
wanted,  and  Old  Bob  was  hurrying  to  Michipicoten  to 
fetch  them.  The  post  is  located  on  a  point  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  lake.  A  clearing  has  been  made  within 
a  radius  of  about  a  quarter  mile  of  the  storehouse,  and 
on  that  part  of  it  which  is  outside  the  fence  enclosing  the 
Company's  buildings  several  wigwams  of  birch  bark 
were  pitched,  much  more  picturesque  than  comfortable. 

Dunng  the  summer,  a  few  of  the  Indians,  who  bring 
in  the  result  of  their  winter's  trapping  and  hunting,  pre- 
fer to  i*emain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post,  building  their 
new  canoes,  ready  at  any  time  for  an  odd  job,  such  as 
cutting  and  storing  hay  for  the  Company's  cattle,  or  as- 
sisting the  carpenter  of  the  post  at  the  rip-saw,  or  in 
other  work  requiring  unskilled  labor.  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival  there  were  about  a  dozen  of  these  wigwams, 
containing  each  from  four  to  ten  persons  and  from  two 
to  four  dogs,  but  on  our  return,  six  weeks  later,  all  had 
disppeared  except  two  wigwams,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  our  guide. 

The  construction  of  these  habitations  is  very  simple. 
A  few  poles  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  are  lashed  to- 


gether near  the  top  and  spread  out  at  their  lower  ends, 
forming  the  skeleton  of  the  surface  of  a  cone.  Strips  of 
birch  bark  are  sewn  together  and  laid  on'  this  surface, 
with  no  pretense  to  neatness  of  joints  or  economy  of 
material.  A  hole  is  left  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
dwellers,  and  an  old  blanket,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  the 
bark,  supplies  the  place  of  a  door.  Light  finds  its  way  in 
only  through  this  opening  and  that  at  the  apex  of  the 
cone  and  through  the  bark,  which  is  slightly  translu- 
cent. Smoke  from  the  fire — which,  however,  at  this  sea- 
son is  not  often  found  inside  the  wigwam — finds  its  way 
out  by  the  hole  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  by  the  door  and 
by  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of  birch  bark.  It  is  in 
no  great  hurry  to  get  out,  not  half  so  much  so  as  is  the 
inquisitive  traveler  who  rashly  steps  inside.  They  are 
very  unstable  structures  when  built,  as  these  were,  as 
mere  transient  dweUings,  and  I  presume  the  fact  that 
they  are  generally  built  in  the  woods,  where  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  trees,  renders  the  owners  less 
careful  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  a  gale.  I  saw 
one  collapse,  with  the  family  inside,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  one  after  another  of  the  unkempt  heads  emerge 
from  the  heaving  piles  of  birch  bark.  The  baby  and  the 
dogs  were  frightened,  but  nobody  was  hurt. 

At  Missinaibi  we  found  that  the  available  guides  were 
all  away,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  these  did  not  care 
to  go  to  Moose.  They  were  earning  too  much  as  car- 
penters and  laborers  to  care  for  guide's  wages.  There 
appeared  to    be  nothing  to  do  but    to  wait  for  the 
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return  of  Old  Bob  from  Michipicoten.  Meanwhile  we 
pitched  our  tents  and  settled  down  into  permanent  camp 
routine.  The  monotony  of  our  pork,  bacon  and  ham 
was  broken  by  an  occasional  meal  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  the  agent  of  the  Company,  to  help  him  to 
dispose  of  a  couple  of  rabbits  or  of  a  mess  of  fresh  fish, 
and  the  butter  and  milk  that  he  provided  were  highly 
appreciated  luxuries. 
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The  excellent  quality  of  the  tea  which  we  found  here 
was  a  notable  feature  of  the  regimen  everywhere  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  employes.  We  rarely 
find  such  in  the  United  States,  and  in  tlK>se  individual 
cases  the  tea  is  generally  imported  for  private  use,  or 
obtained  as  a  special  favor  from  the  importer.    The  tea 
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of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  of  a  superior  grade, 
yielding  a  drink  that  is  indescribable,  for  the  flavor  is 
comparable  to  nothing  else  than  a  cup  of  good  tea. 
They  have  generally  the  good  taste  to  drink  black  tea, 
the  only  departure  I  found  from  this  custom  being  a 
mixture  of  green  and  black.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  house- 
keeping was  not  intended  to  include  three  guests,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  add  to  his  supply  of  tableware  our  own 
tin  cups,  plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Thus 
equipped  our  joint  table  was  well  spread. 

Several  canoes  were  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  construction  at  the  various  wigwams,  but  on  the  third 
day  of  our  visit  a  young  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Mun- 
goose,  began  building  a  small  canoe,  and  as  it  was  nearly 
completed  before  we  left,  we  had  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  follow  the  process  through  all  its  details.  This 
was  remarkably  quick  work,  the  usual  time  required  for 
building  a  fathom-and-a-half  canoe  being  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  while  Mungoose  and  his  helpers  put  this 
together,  finishing  all  but  the  gumming,  in  about  three 
days.  The  unusual  speed  was  the  result  of  a  suddenly 
formed  desire  on  the  part  of  Mungoose  to  be  our  guide, 
should  Old  Bob  fail  us,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
finish  the  canoe  for  his  family's  use  before  our  departure. 

The  birch  bark  of  the  proper  length  (in  this  case  about 
ten  feet)  was  laid,  smooth  side  downward,  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose.  A 
fonning-frame,  shaped  something  like  a  snow-shoe,  was 
laid  on  this  piece  of  bark  and  heavily  weighted  with 
stones.  The  bark  had  been  soaked  to  make  it  flexible, 
and  was  next  bent  up  all  around  the  frame,  slits  being 
made  at  frequent  intervals  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  and 


numerous  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  to  retain 
the  bark  in  its  new  shape  by  the  aid  of  long  laths  of  ce- 
dar placed  between  them  and  the  bark.  The  next  pro- 
cess was  to  sew  together  the  overlapping  pieces  of  bark  at 
the  slits.  By  this  means  a  trough  was  made  little  resem- 
bUng  the  finished  canoe.  Other  pieces  of  bark  were  next 
sewed  to  each  side,  raising  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  and 
IIku  Vhe  giiii wale-frame  was  inserted  and  sewed  to  the 
hnrk,  wliidi  had  been  trimmed  to  the  required  height. 
All  the  Nfwiiig  was  done  with  split  roots  of  spruce, 
whifb  were  boiled  a  long  time  in  lye,  to  make  them 
tou^Tji  and  tU^xible.  Mungoose,  with  his  wife  and  other 
wtnui  (»,j  at  tiriius  as  many  as  four,  worked  together  with 
coiij^idem l>lo  ^k ill  and  expedition.  The  bow-frames  (the 
ends  i>f  thu  tuiioe  being  exactly  alike),  made  by  Mun- 
goose, were  inserted  and  the  bark 
was  sewed  to  them,  after  which  the 
forming-frame  was  taken  out  and 
the  process  of  putting  in  the  ribs 
begun. 

These  ribs  are  thin  strips  of  cedar, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  most,  about  three  to 
four  inches  wide,  very  flexible,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends.  Bent  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  the  builder  estimates 
their  required  length,  to  which  he 
cuts  them,  and,  inserting  the  pointed 
ends,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canoe 
between  the  skin  and  the  gunwale- 
frame,  he  drives  them  to  their  seat 
over  other  thin  strips  of  cedar  laid 
fore-and-aft  next  the  bark.  Mun- 
goose rarely  made  a  mistake  in  the 
length  of  these  ribs.  During  this 
process  the  inside  of  the  canoe  was 
kept  wet  with  lye,  and  the  ribs  them- 
selves were  well  soaked. 
I  asked  Mungoose,  through  an  interpreter,  when  he 
expected  to  finish  the  canoe.  He  looked  at  the  setting 
sun ;  then,  turning,  pointed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  toward  the  sky  southeast  of  us,  and 
said  a  few  words  in  Chippewa.  That  was  his  clock,  the 
position  of  the  sun  being  his  only  time-piece,  and  his 
gesture  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  at  about  ten  the 
next  forenoon  the  canoe  would  be  finished  as  fietr  as  he 
was  concerned.  Finally  the  canoe  was  laid  aside  under 
shelter  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  the  process  of 
gumming,  which  took  place  after  our  departure.  The 
gum  used  is  the  pure  spruce,  gathered  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  The  spruce  roots  and  cedar  they  find  in 
plenty  near  at  liand,  but  bark  is  becoming  very  scarce 
near  populous  posts.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  keeps 
it  in  stock  for  sale.  It  is  usually  gathered  in  the  month 
of  July,  that  being  the  time  when  it  is  most  easily  de- 
tached from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  was  told  that  it 
could  be  gathered  at  other  tunes  by  building  a  (ire 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  when,  after  cutting  the 
bark  and  pounding  it  with  a  mallet,  it  could  be  pulled 
ofl'  with  care.  In  July,  no  sooner  are  the  incisions  made 
than  the  bark  springs  off*  without  assistance,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  turn  itself  inside  out. 

Mungoose  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-two,  who 
had  made  frequent  voyages  in  the  Moose  river,  and  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  asked  if  he  was 
competent  to  go  as  our  guide,  to  which  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
replied  that  Mungoose  would  not  have  volunteered  to 
go  as  such  if  he  were  not.  This  honesty  I  found  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  Indians  of  that  region.  So.  when 
Old  Bob  returned  complaining  of  sickness,  and  unablp 
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to  go  with  us,  we  decided  to  accept  Mungoose,  and  never 
had  reason  to  repent  of  our  decision. 

On  Sunday,  an  old  Indian,  Matachinninni,  arrived 
with  his  son-in-law,  their  &.milies  and  all  their  dogs  and 
household  effects,  in  three  small  canoes.  They  landed 
everything,  beached  and  inverted  the  canoes ;  then 
Matachinninni  and  his  son-in-law  went,  cap  in  hand,  to 
our  men,  who  stood  in  a  group  watching  the  new  ar- 
rivals, and,  shaking  hands  with  each  in  turn,  repeated 
the  thrice-spoken  "  boo-zhoo !"  This  ceremony  con- 
cluded, with  a  laugh  in  each  case,  they  went  up  to  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  saluting  him  in  the  same  manner.  Noticing 
that  tbe  agent  was  going  to  the  storehouse  with  the  two 
new-comers,  I  obtained  permission  to  accompany  them 
and  see  what  was  to  be  done,  and  on  my  joining  the 
group  I  also  was  greeted  with  ^'hoo-zhoo^  hoo-zhoo^  hoo- 
zhooh^  and  a  hand-shake  from  each  of  the  two  Indians. 
My  reply,  using  the  same  words,  was  the  signal  for  more 
laughter. 

Our  list  of  pests  was  here  increased  by  the  addition 
6f  what  is  known  as  the  "bull-dog,"  a  very  large  fly, 
that  drives  the  cattle  to  the  verge  of  distraction.  It 
seldom  attacks  human  beings,  though  I  was  twice 
favored  with  a  bite.  No  poisonous  effects  were  the 
result,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  fly,  but  a  sharp 
sting  immediately  attending  the  bite.  I  found  in  each 
case  that  the  fly  had  nipped  out  a  good-sized  piece 
of  flesh,  the  wound  bleeding  freely.  They  alight  by 
hundreds  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  who  run  for  the 
woods  to  try  to  dislodge  their  tormenters  by  rubbing 


behaved  animal  of  some  kind,  and  were  doubtless 
exceedingly  grieved  as  they  labored  without  an  adequate 
return. 

On  the  3d  of  August  we  struck  our  tents,  and  with 
Mungoose  added  to  our  crew,  once  more  pointed  toward 
Moose  Factory.  We  stored  some  of  our  provisions  in 
the  root-house,  to  pick  them  up  on  our  return.  To  our 
equipment  was  added  a  borrowed  gun,  with  powder,  shot 
and  caps  purchased  from  the  Company,  to  carry  which 
the  men  begged  our  consent.  This  was  the  only  firearm, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  we  had  in  our  expedition.  A  few 
fish-hooks  and  lint  d  had  been  purchased  in  the  outfit, 
but  even  these  were  never  taken  out  of  their  paper,  ex- 
cept to  show  to  some  one,  until  we  returned  to  the 
''  Soo. "  We  were  not  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  and  even 
if  we  had  been,  our  zeal  would  have  been  wasted,  for 
there  was  little  game.  Fish  there  were  in  plenty,  trout 
abounding  in  the  rapids  {  but  during  the  day  we  were 
anxious  to  push  on,  and  at  night  the  camp-fire  offered 
superior  attractions. 

We  paddled  along  through  this  beautiful  lake,  which, 
about  an  hour  after  leaving  the  little  wharf  at  Missi- 
naibi,  converged  into  a  winding  river  between  banks 
bordered  by  wild  rice  in  great  quantities,  and  took  a 
perceptible  incline,  the  sensation  being  that  of  sliding 
down  hill.  Several  demi-cliarges  and  one  portage — in 
which,  however,  the  canoes  were  run  quite  empty 
through  the  rapids — were  passed,  and  we  camped  rather 
early  in  what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Swampy  Ground, 
in  a  very  poor  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     It 
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against  the  trees  and  their  low  branches.  One  dry, 
warm  day  we  hung  our  blankets  on  a  fence  to  air.  Five 
pairs  were  white  and  one  pair  blue.  The  white  blankets 
were  entirely  free  from  these  flies,  while  the  blue  ones 
were  so  thickly  covered  that  scarcely  any  of  the  blanket 
could  be  seen.  They  were  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  'on  the  back  of  a  quiet,  well- 


was,  however,  the  best  spot  to  be  found  for  many  miles, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  dictum  of  our  new  guide 
and  there  pitch  our  tents.  During  the  afternoon  we 
passed  a  small  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  which  we  saw 
stored  the  large  canoes  of  a  surveying  party  which  had 
gone  further  up  the  creek. 
My  canoe  had  suffered  a  little  from  striking  a  boulder 
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only  two  or  three  inches  under  water  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  many  slight  rapids  that  we  ran  during  the  after- 
noon. We  must  have  been  going  over  the  bottom  bX  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  scraped  the  entire  length 
of  the  canoe.  Fortunately  the  boulder  was  round  and 
smooth,  and  did  not  cut  the  bark.  Several  of  the  linen 
patches  and  a  large  quantity  of  gum  from  the  seams  had 
been  scraped  oli*,  so  that  she  leaked  a  little,  but  I  was 
impressed  with  the  strengtii  and  elasticity  of  the  seem- 
ingly frail  structure  when  I  found  that  the  blow  had 
not  knocked  a  hole  in  her  bottom. 

The  next  morning  we  left  camp  earlier  than  usual,  and 
paddled  about  three  hours  between  low,  swampy  banks, 
bordered  with  rashes  and  wild  rice.  Two  demi-charges 
and  a  portage  followed  before  noon,  and  we  then  reached 
the  Green  Hill  Rapids,  the  longest  and  most  tortuous 
met  with  in  our  whole  journey.  Certain  portions  of  them 
are  very  dangerous,  or  were  so  at  the  existing  stage  of 
the  water,  but  Mungoose  said  that  the  canoes  could  be 
run  down,  and  I  decided  to  go  with  my  men.  I  esti- 
mated the  length  of  the  rapids  as  between  one  and  a- 
half  and  two  miles,  though  this  may  be  an  overestimate. 
They  are  winding,  and  the  walk  across  the  portage, 
which  is  comparatively  straight,  occupied  seventeen 
minutes  of  pretty  sharp  walking,  which  would  make  the 
portage  about  a  mile  long. 

Both  canoes  were  emptied  entirely  of  their  freight, 
and  the  men  prepared  for  hard  work.  Poles  were  ex- 
amined for  flaws,  spare  poles  and  paddles  were  placed 
at  hand,  I  was  shifted,  with  a  "  Beg  pardon,  Professor," 
from  John,  to  a  position  where  the  poles  could  be  ra- 
pidly changed  from  side  to  side  without  endangering  my 
head ;  and  so  we  started,  Mungoose  and  Neil  leading  in 
the  large  canoe,  followed  by  Daniel  and  John  in  mine. 
As  soon  as  the  increased  current  was  entered  our 
speed  doubled,  but  all  was  clear,  and  for  a  while  the 
paddles  alone  were  used.  Mungoose,  quietly  smoking 
his  short  pipe,  turned  suddenly,  laid  down  his  paddle, 
and  seized  the  pole,  at  the  same  time  elevating  his  chin 
and  saying  something  in  Chippewa  to  Neil,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  others  to  change  from  paddles  to 


poles ;  the  canoes  meanwhile,  rushing  forward  with  a 
speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  seemed  de- 
termined to  commit  canoe-icide  against  a  mass  of  rocks 
not  far  away  right  ahead.  A  firm  pressure  of  the  pole, 
however,  saved  their  lives,  and  they  rushed  along  in  the 
new  direction  in  the  midst  of  the  white  water,  boiling 
and  leaping  higher  at  times  than  the  gunwale. 

A  cry  from  Mungoose  was  the  signal  for  the  canoes  to 
be  stopped,  and,  by  a  judicious  checking,  followed  by  a 
wonderful  display  of  strength  on  the  part  of  these  four 
magnificent  fellows,  the  canoes  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  middle  of  this  rapid  current,  which  went  roll- 
ing and  surging  by,  tumbling  over  what  appeared  to  be 
an  impassable  barrier  of  rocks  ahead  of  us.  Mungoose 
signaled  to  Neil  to  hold  the  canoe,  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice  'could  not  be  heard  over  the  roaring  of  the  water 
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eveu  at  that  short  distance,  and,  steadying  himself  by 
his  pole,  he  stood  on  the  gunwale  taking  a  reconnois- 
sanee  of  the  river  ahead  and  astern.  With  a  grunt  he 
dropped  into  the  canoe,  signaling  with  his  chin  "up 
stream,"  and  we  slowly  poled  back  a  few  yards,  crossing 
the  current  di£^onally  until  a  spot  was  reached  where 
he  had  discovered  a  channel.  To  my  unpracticed  eye, 
this  seemed  impassable,  but  I  had  confidence  in  the  men, 
and  watched  with  curiosity  the  result  of  his  choice. 
Again  he  signaled  to  advance,  so,  turning,  the  men  al- 


lowed  the  canoes  to  slowly 
drop  down,  checking  them 
with  the  poles,  following  the 
motions  of  the  guide,  who 
smoked  on  calmly  in  the 
midst  of  this  exciting  scene. 
Not  a  rock  was  grazed,  and 
we  came  through  the  diffi- 
cult passage  unharmed. 

Once  more  began  the 
rapid  rush  onward,  the 
poles  going  from  side  to 
f  ide,  to  head  the  canoes  off 
this  or  that  danger,  until 
suddenly  Neil  turned  and 
warned  us  to  keep  off,  at 
the  same  time  stopping  his 
canoe  as  soon  as  he  could 
control  it.  But  John  had 
seen  the  danger,  and  our  ca- 
noe was  promptly  stopped. 
Mungoose  had  lost  his  pole. 

rocks,  and  in  order  not  to  break  it  he  had  let  go  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  it  was  firmly  fixed.  He  seized  another 
pole,  but  it  broke  in  two  at  the  first  attempt  to  use  it. 
Allowing  our  canoe  to  drop  gently  down,  John  released 
the  captive  pole  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  so  that  it 
lioated  to  the  leading  canoe,  and  Mungoose  was  once 
more  equipped. 

Again  we  started,  to  be  soon  afterward  checked  and 
stopped  as  before  by  an  apparently  impassable  barrier. 
A  long  survey  by  Mungoose  failed  to  find  a  better  chan- 
nel than  the  one  we  were  in,  so  we  slowly  checked  the 
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It  had  caught   in  the 


canoes  between  two  great  boulders  with  a  little  grazing 
on  water-worn  stones.  Just  below  this,  with  a  yell  from 
all  four,  poles  were  laid  aside  and  paddles  were  seized, 
and  like  wild  men  they  plied  the  paddles  for  about  a 
minute,  running  a  strong  rapid,  where  the  guide  knew 
there  were  no  hidden  dangers.  This  took  us  around  a 
sharp  turn,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  after  which  poles 
were  resumed.  Now  it  was  Neil's  turn  to  break  a  pole, 
and  we  floated  down  to  him  a  spare  one  from  our  stock. 
Another  run  with  paddles  and  a  few  more  exciting 
games  of  pole-oh ! — with  no  more  loss,  however — brought 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  in  which  we  were  in  all  about 
half  an  hour.  The  canoes  were  well  secured  alongside 
the  banks,  which  were  here  quite  high,  and  we  walked 
back  over  the  portage.  The  soil  was  very  good,  the 
first  we  had  seen  that  seemed  to  be  of  any  value  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  and  entirely  free  from  stones.  At  the 
head  of  the  portage  we  found  dinner  awaiting  us,  and 
during  the  meal  all  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  our  young 
guide,  Mungoose.  John,  who  is  famous  at  the  ''  Soo"  as 
a  pilot  for  the  rapids,  declared  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
better  work,  and  never  any  one  cooler  than  Mungopse. 
And  his  extreme  good  nature  was  noticeable,  for  our 
men  were  continually  joking  him,  even  mimicking  his 
pronunciation  of  the  Chippewa,  and  he  took  it  all  in 
good  part. 

The  Indian  name  of  St.  Paul's  Portage  is  "Thunder- 
ing Water,"  and  very  appropriate  it  is,  for  the  waterfall, 
as  it  tumbles  in  a  confused  mass  of  coffee-colored  foam 
among  the  water-worn  rocks,  pro- 
duces a  sound  that  is  deafening 
when  near  at  hand,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance resembles  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder.  Large  trees  wliich  have 
been  brought  down  by  the  freshets 
of  spring  remain,  some  poised  on 
top  of  the  dry  boulders  several  feet 
above  the  water,  some  wedged 
among  the  rocks  with  their  roots 
in  air,  or  lying  across  the  stream 
against  boulders  on  each  side,  while 
the  pressure  of  the  current  bends 
them  like  a  mighty  bow  in  the 
hailds  of  a  river  god. 

The  next  day  was  a  contitauous 
succession  of  demi -charges  and 
portages,  with  short  intervals  be- 
tween. When  nightfall  came  we 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  camping- 
ground,  and,  after  inspecting  seve- 
ral places,  landed  on  an  unwooded 
island  about  four  acre^  in  extent, 
overgrown  with  stubble  and  grass. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  for  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  island  prevented  the 
driving  of  poles  or  stakes,  and  they 
were  secured  by  piles  of  stones. 
The  track  lines  were  used  as  guys  to  secure  the  tents  to 
large  rocks  near  by.  All  firewood  was  brought  in  the 
canoes  from  the  river  banks  to  the  eastward,  and 
supper  was  very  late  in  consequence.  To  enhance  the 
discomfort  of  our  camp  a  snake  was  discovered  under 
a  stone  which  was  overturned  to  make  a  clearing  for 
one  of  the  tents.  No  more  were  seen  ;  but  this,  the  first 
snake  of  our  trip,  was  an  unwelcome  discovery.  The 
men  were  restless,  and  another  snake  would  have 
driven  them  to  the  main  land  to  spend  the  night. 

Rocky  Island  demi-charge  was  reached  at  three,  and 
Blackfeuther  Rapids  at  five.     A  small  part  of  the  load 
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was  carried  along  the  river  bank  by  three  of  the  men, 
while  the  other  four,  with  the  remainder  of  the  load, 
poled  down  the  rapids.  A  succession  of  yells  from  our 
canoes  and  our  men  on  shore  were  answered  from 
an  ascending  canoe,  heavily  loaded,  poled  by  four  In- 
dians. On  meeting  them  we  learned  that  they  were 
just  a  week  from  Moose  Factory,  and  that  they  were 
taking  to  Michipicoten  the  widow  and  children  of  an 
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employ!  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  died 
at  his  post,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  line,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  poor  woman,  with 
her  little  ones,  had  been  ever  since  June  (this  was  the 
7th  of  August)  getting  this  far  on  their  way  to  Lake 
Superior.  Such  a  journey  as  this,  which  we  were  taking 
for  pleasute,  was  for  a  woman  one  of  great  privation 
and  discomfort,  particularly  for  one  traveling  without  a 
husband,  though  attended  by  five  kind,  willing  natives. 

The  guide  Small-Boy  was  with  the  family,  helping 
them  over  the  trail.  The  Indians  in  this  canoe  were 
very  different  in  appearance  from  those  we  had  met 
hitherto.  They  lacked  the  manly,  robust  qualities,  and 
their  weak,  unsteady  voices  were  in  keeping  with  their 
thin,  shriveled  bodies.  In  all,  however,  I  observed  the 
same  bright,  glistening  eye  that  is  the  rule  with  the  na- 
tives of  that  section.  Observing  that  they  looked  con- 
stantly at  Mr.  Rockwell  and  myself,  even  when  talking 
to  others,  we  inquired  the  cause,  and  learned  that  our 
glasses  excited  their  wonder.  They  had  never  before 
seen  windows  in  front  of  a  person's  eyes. 

As  we  continued  down  the  rapids,  our  'longshoremen, 
carrying  packs  on  their  backs,  imitated  the  crj'  of  dogs 
who  have  lost  their  masters,  and  responded  with  short, 
sharp  yelps  to  the  encouraging  whistles  and  **  Majah, 
Majah,"  from  the  canoemen,  who  were  mimicking  some 
English  employer  they  had  served.  I  could  but  admire 
the  humor  of  these  half-breeds,  who,  at  the  close  of 'a 
gloomy  day  of  hard  work,  or  after  a  wretched  night  camp, 
wet  through  to  the  skin,  carrying  in  a  shower  of  rain  a 
heavy  burden  over  a  rough  path  in  the  bush,  could  find 
amusement  in  so  simple  a  device.  In  spite  of  their  load 
they  raced  each  other  whenever  an  open  course  could  be 
found.  Twice  they  were  disappointed  in  our  not  pick- 
ing them  up,  as  the  guide  considered  it  advisable  each 
time  to  go  still  lower  before  loading  the  canoes,  but  with 
a  long  whine  in  response  to  the  laughter  from  the  ca- 
noes, they  sustained  their  character  of  the  lost  dogs ;  and 
finally,  when  we  took  them  in,  their  imitation  of  the 
bark  of  delight  was  surprisingly  life-like.  This  faculty 
of  imitation  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among 
many  of  the  voyageurs  and  hunters,  who  depend  upon 


it  in  a  measure  to  call  their  game  within  range.  An- 
toine  in  particular  was  singularly  successful  in  mimick 
ing  the  cry  of  the  wild  goose,  of  duck,  and,  as-  in  this 
afternoon's  play,  of  dogs. 

We  were  rather  late  making  camp,  but  it  was  in  an 
excellent  place,  at  Kettle  Portage.  l*he  rain  had  ceased, 
there  were  no  insects  to  annoy  us,  and  around  the  camp- 
fires  the  discomforts  of  the  day  were  soon  laughed  oflU 
At  the  Riverside  demi-charge,  which  we  ran  with  the 
paddles  during  the  afternoon  withr  nearly  our  full  cargo, 
our  speed  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  must  have  been  at 
least  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ''  over  the  ground, "  A  short 
distance  beyond  we  reached  the  head  of  Dji-sa-kan  Port- 
age. This  name  John  translated  for  me  as  "  the  place 
where  they  perform  the  Great  Manitou,"  which  is  his 
way  of  expressing ''the  conjuring  house."  John  had 
assisted  a  priest  at  the  "Soo"  in  compiling  a  dictionary 
of  the  Chippewa,  and  his  equivalent  expressions  were  in 
general  easily  understood,  though,  as  in  this  case  and  that 
of  the  Twin  Portage,  they  were  redundant.  He  referred 
to  my  observations  in  a  similar  way,  remarking,  as  I 
would  land  for  sights  for  time  or  latitude,  that  "the 
Professor  was  going  to  perform  the  Great  Manitou." 

This  portage  gets  its  name  from  a  pulpit-like  rock 
about  half-way  down  the  rapids,  standing  well  up  in  the 
air,  where  tradition  has  it  that  the  Indians  in  former 
times  conducted  their  magic  rites.  From  a  high,  rocky 
plateau  near  the  foot  of  the  portage,  the  view  looking 
up  the  rapids  is  very  grand.  The  river  flows  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  the  right  bank  being  a  long,  smooth,  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  ;  the  other  a  succession  of 
irregular  boulders,  among  which,  one  much  higher  than 
the  others,  is  the  *'  pulpit"  or  "  conjuring  house"  referred 
to  as  giving  the  name  to  the  portage.  On  the  top  of 
this  plateau  I  found  growing  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  a 
diminutive  cherry  tree,  on  which  were  ripe  cherries  no 
larger  than  green  peas. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  after  leaving  this 
portage,  for  the  river  was  so  low  that  we  grounded  after 
having  gone  a  long  distance  in  one  channel,  and,  seeing 
no  possibility  of  getting  farther  in  that  direction,  we  oe- 
turned  about  half  a  mile  and  tried  another,  this  time  with 
success,  reaching  Storehouse  Portage  at  half-past  six. 
An  almost  perpendicular  cliff  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
was  ascended  by  a  very  steep  and  slippery  path,  and  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  level,  cleared  plateau,  with  a  di- 
lapidated storehouse  and  an  Indian's  grave.  And  here 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mosquito !  We  thougiit 
we  had  met  him  at  St.  Paul's  Portage,  but  that  was  a 
mistake.  The  insect  we  met  there  was  a  mild-mannered, 
unobtrusive,  well-behaved  creature,  who,  by  compari- 
son, attended  to  his  o^^^n  business.  Here  at  Storehouse 
Portage  it  was  different.  They  came  up  in  soUd  pha- 
lanxes to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  Platoon  after 
platoon  was  struck  down  by  us,  but  the  gaps  were  in- 
stantly filled  and  the  murder  was  ruthlessly  avenged. 
Smoke  did  not  seem  to  annoy  them ;  in  fact,  they  rather 
liked  it.  This  was  the  champion  mosquito  w^ar  of  the 
whole  trip. 

But  our  trials  were  not  to  end  with  the  mosquitoes. 
A  storm  was  brewing.  The  men  hurried  to  pitch  the 
tents,  and  placed  their  doors  to  the  eastward,  as  they 
saw  rain  and  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun. 
They  were  none  too  soon,  and  wtien  the  clouds  burst 
there  came  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  we  had  during  the 
trip.  Through  the  thin  canvas  of  my  tent  the  water 
flowe.1  freely,  forced  by  the  wind  and  the  weight  of  the 
pouring  rain.  Hurriedly  rolling  my  blankets  in  the 
rubber  cloth  and  putting  on  my  rain  coat  and  hat,  I  sat 
there  an  hour  fighting  the  mosquitoes,  killing  them  by 
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the  score.  Meanwhile  the  ground  around  me  was  cov- 
ered with  water  rapidly  increasing  in  depth.  The  pla- 
teau on  which  we  were  camped  was  quite  level,  with  a 
slight  rim  at  its  edge,  so  that  the  water  could  not  run 
oflf,  and  when  the  shower  moderated  there  were  two 
inches  all  over.  The  bed  of  boughs  whicn  my  canoe- 
men  had  spread  was  all  that  kept  me  out  of  the  water. 

After  a  cold  supper  in  the  storehouse  I  returned  to  my 
tent,  closed,  as  I  thought,  every  possible  entrance  for  a 
mosquito  and  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  At 
eleven,  after  nearly  three  hours  of  work,  I  found  my 
tent  completely  cleared,  and  considerable  water  having 
been  drawn  off  from  the  plateau  through  a  sluice  dug 
by  the  men,  I  spread  my  blankets  and  slept.  At  day- 
^ break  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  mos- 
quitoes, who  were  in  my  tent  in  a  mass.  How  they  got 
in  I  cannot  imagine.  There  was  not  an  opening  visible, 
except  a  very  small  one  that  I  had  made  to  enable  me 
to  see  the  state  of  the  sky,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  there.  However,  here  they  were,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  dress  under  the  blankets  as^  far  possible. 


cles,  including  half  the  dry  plates  belonging  to  Mr.  Hill's 
photographic  outfit.  The  canoe  we  could  not  get  inside, 
so  of  it  was  made  a  coc/ie,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
Our  attempt  to  reach  the  next  portage,  although  three 
of  the  men  walked  overland,  proved  the  folly  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Moose  in  the  large  canoe  alone,  so  afler 
reaching  our  next  camp  four  of  the  men  returned  and 
brought  to  us  the  smaller  one. 

Long  Portage,  the  last  of  the  trip,  was,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, a  trail  of  mud  and  dense  growth  almost  impassa- 
ble with  a  burden.  In  camp  we  made  preparations  to 
stay  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  Much  was 
to  be  dotic,  for  the  portage  was  long,  the  large  canoe  was 
badly  injured,  owing  to  the  bumping  she  received  in  her 
overloaded  condition,  and  poles  were  to  b6  cut  and 
trimmed  for  use  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
where  available  timber  is  scarce  and  in  some  places  en- 
tirely wanting.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  portage  a 
small  brook  had  washed  away  part  of  the  cliff  until  it 
was  very  steep,  and  the  path  which  led  in,  or  near  the 
bed  of  the  brook,  was  very  irregular.  The  task  of  getting 
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.  The  state  of  the  portage  was  very  bad,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rain  of  the  night  before.  Mud  and  marsh  pre- 
vailed under  foot,  while  overhead  the  bushes  grew  so 
thicllly  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  trail  and  to  offer  con- 
stant resistance  to  our  passing.  The  canoes  were  drawn 
up  the  steep  path  on  the  cliff,  by  means  of  a  track  line, 
one  at  a  time.  Three  men  supported  the  canoes  on  their 
shoulders  as  usual,  while  the  others  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  hauled  on  the  track  line  fastened  to  the  bow  of  the 
canoe.  In  the  same  manner  they  were  lowered  down 
another  very  steep  path  which  formed  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  portage. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  in  the  old  storehouse  such  of 
our  provisions  as  would  not  be  needed  before  our  re- 
turn, also  the  smaller  canoe..  It  had  been  represented 
to  us  at  Missinaibi  that,  such  is  the  honesty  of  the  wan- 
dering Indians,  we  should  find  everything  intact  on  our 
return,  unless  some  one  actually  starving  should  pass 
that  way,  when  he  would  take  enough  to  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger, and  no  more.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  found 
numerous  articles  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  left 
there  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Among  these  were 
skins  of  different  kinds,  beaver,  fox,  bear  and  others, 
hanging  in  various  assortments,  evidently  having  more 
than  one  owner.  Accordingly,  we  packed  in  the  same 
place  flour,  bacon,  pork,  hard-bread,  tea  and  other  arti- 


the  canoes  to  the  bottom  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  testing  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of  the  men  to 
the  utmost.  The  entire  crowd  of  seven,  under  one  canoe, 
carefully  felt  their  way  along,  some  maintaining  a  firm 
footing  while'  others  would  shift  and  brace  themselves 
to  allow  the  remainder  to  follow  their  motions.  Slowly, 
and  with  the  care  of  a  mother  for  an  infant,  they  ad- 
vanced, and  on  feeling  the  slightest  pressure  from  a 
projecting  branch  overhead  they  stopped  and  with  whis- 
pered cautions,  as  when  men  are  in  suspense,  they 
surged  carefully  this  way  or  that,  until  the  obstruction 
was  passed.  The  birch  bark  did  not  receive  a  scratch. 
I  watched  this  operation  with  some  anxiety,  and 
breathed  more  freely  when  I  saw  them  safe  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  path  with  the  two  canoes.  Their  frantic 
yells  of  triumph  and  mad  capers  on  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  undertaking  were  quite  pardonable.  I 
found  here  numerous  fossil  shells  imbedded  in  the  clay. 
My  examination  of  them  provoked  the  inquiry  whether 
or  not  the  Professor  was  looking  for  gold. 

Antoine  and  Mungoose  set  a  half-dozen  rabbit  snares 
apiece,  in  spots  where  they  had  seen  their  tracks,  and 
the  next  morning  the  former  found  two  rabbits  and  the 
latter  three.  These  were  cooked  for  breakfast,  a  deli- 
cious variation  from  our  usual  salt  diet. 

Our  descent  from  the  height  of  land,  according  to 
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Professor  Bell,  hy  the  portages  alone,  was  about  four 
lumdred  and  sixty  feet.  Immediately  after  leaving 
Long  Portage,  we  entered  a  stretch  of  the  river  known 
as  Ilell-gate,  a  name  that  is  entirely  inappropriate.  It 
led  us  to  anticipate  a  wild  rush  of  waters,  with  eddies 
and  whirlpools,  between  rocky  banks  and  past  frown- 
ing reefs,  where  the  utmost  skill  on  the  part  of  our 
guide  and  the  crew  would  be  necessary  to  keep  us  from 
destruction  ;  in  place  of  which  we  found  a  succession  of 
strong  rapids,  no  worse  than  the  average  and  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  many  we  had  run  heretofore. 

The  banks  are  in  general  high,  sloping  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degress,  and  thickly  wooded  to  within 
a  short  distance  from  the  water's  edge,  with  here  and 
there  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  slate,  washed  by  little 
streams  too  small  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
waterfalls.  The  river  winds  about  in  a  serpentine 
course,  with  a  succession  of  strong  rapids  for  about  two 
miles,  after  which  the  rapids  become  less  frequent  and 
the  river  broader  and  shallower.  The  scenery  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  country  through  which  we 
had  thus  far  passed.  Instead  of  the  monotonous  walls 
of  trees,  rising  on  each  side  from  low,  swampy  banks, 
there  is  endless  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  foliage, 
the  slope  of  the  banks,  the  ledges  of  stone  and  the  falling 
water. 

While  enjoying  the  scenery  and  the  warmth — ^for  the 
night  and  early  morning  were  extremely  cold — an  excla- 
mation from  Mungoose  caused  all  eyes  to  seek  the  flock 
of  ducks  which  he  had  spied,  and  soon  wc  were  in  chase 
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of  them.  Our  gun  was  now  to  be  christened,  and  indif- 
ferent as  we  had  been  before,  we  were  soon  in  eager 
chase  of  wounded  ducks.  Mungoose  proved  to  be,  as 
represented,  an  excellent  shot,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cun- 
ning of  the  little  fellows,  we  captured  five  after  an  exci- 
ting chase  which  the  wounded  ducks  led  us.  The 
excitable  nature  of  our  men  was  fully  developed  in  this 
sport.  Like  boys  at  play,  they  shouted  and  laughed,  and 
when  a  cunning  duck  had  disappeared  under  water, 
they  stood  up  in  the  canoes,  paddles  in  hand,  all  watch- 
ing in  different  directions  for  his  reappearance,  greeting 
him  with  a  yell  of  derision  as  they  instantly  dropped  to 
their  places  and  sped  after  him.  One  duck  baffled  their 
vigilance  and  got  away,  presumably  by  hiding  among 
the  bushes  which  grow  along  the  river  banks.  At  the 
mouth  of  Coal  Brook  we  saw  numerous  large  pieces  of 
lignite,  brought  down  by  the  freshets  from  a  short  dis- 
tance above.  We  gathered  a  few  specimens,  leaving 
them  with  fossils  in  a  ca^he  at  dinner-camp,  to  be  re- 
covered on  our  return. 

At  our  dinner-camp,  near  the  junction  of  the  Moose 
and  Mattagami  Rivers,   we  found  a  beaver-dam  and 


several  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  by  beavers.  One 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  secured  as  a  sample  of  their 
work,  was  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  view 
at  the  junction  was  very  pleasing.  The  two  rivers  and 
the  joint  stream  below  the  junction  are  very  shallow, 
but  very  broad,  presenting  the  appearance  of  great 
rivers,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  depth.  Their  banks 
are  moderately  high,  sloping  easily,  and  covered  w^ith 
trees  to  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  water's  edge. 
The  reaches  at  this  point  are  tolerably  straight,  permit- 
ting a  long  portion  of  each  river  to  be  seen.  We  found 
a  marked  difference  in  the  water  after  joining  the  Mat- 
tagami, which  contributes  a  muddy,  greasy-looking 
stream,  while  that  which  we  had  just  left  was  clear, 
though  very  dark  in  color. 

The  wreck  of  an  abandoned  canoe,  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  led  me  to  inquire  as  to  the  usual  lifetime  of  a 
birch-bark  canoe,  which  I  learn  is,  with  ordinary  care 
and  usage,  from  two  to  three  years.  Of  course,  with 
proper  precautions  they  may  last  longer,  and  by  unusual 
wear  and  tear  they  will  be  much  sooner  worn  out.  The 
bark  itself  is  not  decayed  or  useless,  and  this  identical 
wreck  afterward  furnished  us  with  material  for  patches 
and  repairs  of  our  own  canoes. 

At  four,  on  August  13,  we  saw  cattle,  the  first  sign  of 
civilization,  and  an  hour  later  we  caught  sight  of  a  top- 
sail schooner  at  anchor,  and  as  we  ^'opened  out"  a  littJe 
bay  soon  afterward,  a  fleet  of  launches  was  seen  laden 
with  hay.  Immediately  afterward  Moose  Factory  came 
into  view,  and  the  men  began  preparing  for  port.  They 
were  ashamed  to  be  seen  pulling  oars  in  a  canoe  (we  had 
a  pair  in  each),  so  unshipped  them  and  the  thole-pins, 
and  after  straightening  up  their  clothing  they  started 
the  seven  paddles  with  strong  strokes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
flag  was  run  up  in  honor  of  our  arrival,  we  were  along- 
side the  wharf.  The  chief  factor,  Mr.  Cotter,  was  there 
with  his  clerks  to  greet  us,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  in  force  and  hned  the  banks  to  see  the  un- 
usual sight  of  the  arrival  of  strangers.  We  were  at  once 
conducted  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Cotter,  to  whom  we 
delivered  letters  of  introduction,  mail  and  packages. 
Permission  was  procured  to  pitch  our  tents,  we  were 
invited  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  general  mess, 
and  a  room  with  two  beds  was  placed  at  our  disposal.  • 

I  am  obliged  to  dismiss  Moose  Factory  and  its  sur- 
roundings with  the  briefest  reference,  only  inserting  one 
or  two  sketches.  The  post  affords  abundant  m^erial 
for  a  separate  paper,  but  as  these  pages  have  to  do  with 
canoe  life,  I  pass  over  for  the  present  the  dsiys  of  our 
sojourn. 

Everywhere  on  the  return  trip  we  found  the  water 
much  lower  than  during  the  journey  to  the  north- 
ward, but  on  the  5th  of  September,  thirteen  days  from 
Moose,  we  reached  Missinaibi,  or  New  Brunswick  post, 
finding  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  left  the  previous  day 
for  Michipicoten,  having  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Fort 
William ;  and  from  Mr.  Vennor,  who  was  in  charge  for 
the  time  being,  we  learned  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  the  steamer's  touching  at  Michipicoten  the  following 
Thursday  (this  was  Sunday),  so  that  we  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

At  daybreak  the  next  day  we  were  a  busy  party,  pre- 
paring to  continue  on  our  way.  Our  men  were  busy 
making  extra  oars  and  thole-pins,  so  that  in  the  lakes 
they  might  niake  better  time.  We  returned  the  bor- 
rowed gun,  which  had  provided  us  about  a  dozen  ducks, 
took  from  the  root-house  the  flour  and  pork  which  we 
left  there  the  month  before,  and,  with  an  addition  to  our 
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mail  matter  for  Michipicoten,  and  several  small  parcels, 
we  left  Missinaibi,  after  a  great  deal  of  hand-shaking 
and  frequent  boo-zhoos  exchanged  by  our  men  with  Mun- 
goose  and  the  Company's  employes  of  the  post. 

Our  portages  were  much  lengthened  in  consequence 
of  the  extra  load,  and  except  in  the  lakes,  where  there 
was  sufficient  depth  of  water,  our  progress  was  much 
slower  than  it  would  have  been  with  full  channels,  but 
as  we  were  going  with  the  stream,  we  made  good  pro- 
gress, and  by  starting  earlier  and  keeping  on  until  there 
was  just  light  enough  to  select  a  good  camp  and  sea- 


salmon-trout,  or  those  delicious  Lake  Superior  whitefish, 
so  that  our  three  meals  were  of  ham ;  and  when  the 
cows  strayed  away  over  night  where  they  could  not  be 
found  the  next  morning,  nor  during  the  whole  day,  so 
that  our  coffee  was  served  without  the  cream  t<>  which 
we  had  become  rapidly  acclimated  since  our  arrival  at 
the  post — we  were  enabled  to  appreciate  a  few  of  the 
minor  deprivations  to  which  they  are  subjected  who  live 
away  from  a  market  and  civilization. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  September  the  steamer  ar- 
rived bound  east,  having  been  very  much  detained  by 
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soned  timber  for  our  fires,  we  made  the  distance  to 
Michipicoten  in  three  days. 

Individually,  I  was  quite  content,  for  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  getting  good  observa- 
tions, there  was  much  to  interest  me  in  the  novelty  of 
my  situation  f  and  I  was  with  a  pleasant  circle  of  friends. 
Blueberries  were  plentiful  and  nice,  little  odd  jobs  of- 
fered once  in  a  while  to  keep  us  from  being  overcome 
with  ennui;  and  when  the  gale  prevented  the  fisherman 
of  the  post  from  furnishing  his  daily  quota  of  fresh 


storms.  Hurriedly  packing,  we  bade  farewell  to  those 
who  had  made  our  detention  at  Michipicoten  a  pleas- 
ant episode  of  our  summer's  journey,  went  on  board 
the  Manitoba,  and,  after  a  run  of  sixteen  hours,  landed 
at  the  "Soo."  There  we  paid  to  our  men  the  stip- 
ulated wages,  and  giving  to  them,  according  to  cus- 
tom, the  remaining  provisions  and  the  outfit  of  tents 
and  cooking  utensils,  we  discharged  them,  recovered 
the  trunks  stored  at  the  Chippewa  House,  and  once 
more  donued  the  dress  of  civilization. 

Samuel  W.  Vert. 
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O,  ye  flowers  that  decked  her  transit 
From  the  hearth-stone  to  the  tomb  I 

Mourners  were  ye  without  sables — 
Swinging  censers  of  i)erfume 

As  your  tribute — so  well  knew  ye 
That  for  her  all  Heaven  made  room  ! 

Ah  !  ye  grouped  in  troops  about  her^ 
Clasped  your  hands  in  close  embrace — 

Formed  a  league  that  change  should  never 
Touch  that  lovely  spirit  face  :— 

Then  your  incense  of  embalming 
Straightway  sanctified  the  place  ! 


O,  she  loved  you  as  her  kinsfolk — 

Loved  each  bud  and  petal  fair ; 
Spring  ye  !  fill  her  vacant  footprints, 

Catch  the  tints  she  used  to  wear — 
O,  forget  not  finest  shading 

Of  her  eyes  and  cheeks  and  hair  ! 

Bloom  ye  on,  nor  cease  with  summer, 

Bloom  the  dreary  winter  through  ; 
Should  you  miss  your  sweetest  comer, 

Weep  ye  only  drops  of  dew  ; 
Smiling  when  you,  gazing  upward, 

See  her  smiling  through  the  blue  ! 

M.  B.  Butler. 
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Miss  Becky  was  going  to  the  ''Old  Ladies'  Home"  at 
la.st.  It  was  a  sorry  fact,  but  there  was  nothing  else  for 
her  to  do,  it  seemed.  Who  would  think  of  offering  any 
otiier  home  to  a  poor,  almost  helpless  old  woman  who 
had  outlived  her  usefulness  ?  Having  passed  her  days 
in  other  people's  houses,  so  to  speak,  she  might  not 
mind  it  as  much,  perhaps,  as  a  more  fortunate  being. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  ''there's  a  vacancy  in  the  "Old 
Ladies'  Home,"  and  the  hundred  dollars  that  Parson 
Amory  left  me  will  pay  my  way  in,  but  it  wouldn't  last 
me  long  if  I  began  to  spend  it,  you  know,  and  I  shall 
have  a  warm  bed  and  my  regular  meals  without  worry- 
mg  about  where  the  next  one 's  coming  from.  I  'm  'most 
tired  worrying  about  ways  and  means.  Seems  as  though 
I  had  been  about  it  all  my  life ;  ever  since  father  was 
taken  with  heart  disease  hearing  the  class  in  algebra. 
Now  that  the  rheumatism  has  got  the  better  of  me,  so 
that  I  can't  work  in  cold  weather,  and  the  doctor  says 
it  '11  draw  my  fingers  up  so  that  1  can't  use  them  soon, 
it  doesn't  seem  as  if  there  was  anything  left  for  me  in 
this  world  but  the  Home — and  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  that !" 

Miss  Becky  had  had  other  expectations  in  her  heyday, 
when  young  Larry  Rogers  met  her  and  carried  her  bas- 
ket ;  when  his  strong  arm  paddled  her  down  the  broad 
river  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings ;  when  they  sang  to- 
gether in  the  choir  from  the  same  hymn-book;  when  they 
loitered  homeward  in  the  fragrant  summer  dusk,  and 
heard  the  whip-poor-will  complain,  and  startled  the  fire- 
flies in  the  hedges  as  they  brushed  by.  It  sometimes 
seemed  to  Miss  Becky  as  if  all  this  had  happened  in 
another  planet.  She  was  young  then,  with  a  bloom 
on  her  cheek  ;  but  although  the  rheumatism  had  bent 
her  figure  and  rendered  her  more  or  less  helpless  at 
times,  yet  her  dark,  velvety  eyes  looked  out  like  sof^ 
stars,  and  the  ghost  of  a  dimple  still  flickered  on 
cheek  and  chin  in  spite  of  her  sixty  odd  years.  Miss 
Becky's  father  had  been  the  district  school-teacher 
in  those  far-off  days  of  her  girlhood.  He  had  taught 
her  the  simple  lore  at  his  command,  but  it  was  Larry 
Rogers  who  had  taught  her  music,  hour  after  hour, 
in  the  empty  old  school-house  ;  they  had  practiced 
together,  while  he  wrote  the  score  on  the  blackboard. 
But  all  this  had  not  sutticed  to  enable  her  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Her  education,  musical  and  otherwise, 
had  stopped  short  of  any  commercial  value.  In  those 
days  she  had  never  expected  to  earn  her  living  by  the 
sweat  of  her  brow.  Larry  was  going  to  give  her  every- 
thing. How  trivial  the  little  quarrel  seemed  to-day 
which  circumvented  this  fine  resolve  of  his  I  But 
what  magnitude  it  had  assumed  at  the  time !  On  his  re- 
turn from  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  city,  some  busybody 
had  whispered  to  Larry  that  Miss  Becky  had  been  seen 
driving  with  Squire  Eustis'  son  Sam  behind  his  trotters. 
Sam  was  just  home  from  college,  a  harum-scanim  fellow 
they  said,  who  made  love  right  and  left  and  gambled  a 
bit ;  and  when  Larry  reproached  her  with  it  she  had  not 
denied;  she  had  simply  said:  "What  then?  If  you 
choose  to  listen  to  gossip  rather  than  wait  till  I  tell 
you—" 

"But  you  didnH  tell  me,  and  I've  been  home  a 
week." 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  till  you  reminded  me," 
said  Becky. 
6.54 


"  It 's  such  an  every-day  affair  for  you  to  drive  with 
Sam  Eustis  I" — which  incredulity  so  stung  Becky  tliat 
slie  would  not  condescend  to  explain  that  she  had  car- 
ried some  needlework  up  to  Squire  Eustis'  which  she 
had  been  doing  for  his  wife,  and  that  as  she  left  to  walk 
home  Sam  was  just  starting  off  with  his  smart  chaise 
and  new  dapple-grays,  and  the  Squire  had  said,  "Take 
Miss  Becky  home,  Sam,  and  show  her  their  paces ;"  and 
how  she  had  been  ashamed  to  refuse  the  kindness,  al- 
though preferring  to  walk  a  thousand  times  ;  and  how, 
once  in  the  clmise,  Sam  had  betn  the  pink  of  courtesy, 
and  had  begged  her  to  drive  over  with  him  to  Parson 
Amory 's,  three  miles  out  of  her  way,  "  that  Lucy 
Amory  may  see  that  you  don't  disdain  my  company. 
For  you  see,"  said  ^m,  who  was  not  as  black  as  he 
was  painted,  or  as  many  liked  to  suppose,  "  Lucy  can 
make  me  what  she  will ;  without  her  I  shall  be  nothing 
and  nobody;  but  they've  told  her  all  kinds  of  wild 
things  about  me ;  they  've  told  her  she  might  as  well 
jump  into  the  river  as  marry  such  a  scapegrace.  And 
perhaps  if  I  made  her  little  jealous — ^you  know  there's 
no  harm  in  thcUy  is  there  ?  All 's  fiiir  in  love  ;  and,  per- 
haps, if  the  old  folks  see  me  driving  about  with  Miss 
Becky  Thome,  my  stock  may  go  up,  and  I  may  be  '  saved 
from  the  burning,'  as  Parson  Amory  says."  And  Beekj- 
had  consented  ;  how  could  she  refuse  to  do  a  service  for 
such  a  true  lover  ?  So  slight  a  thing,  too  I  She  had 
often  traversed  the  same  road  since  on  foot,  on  her  daily- 
rounds  of  toil  or  mercy.  Sam  Eustis  had  married  Lucy 
Amory  years  ago,  and  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
county  to-day.  Strange  how  that  friendly  drive  had 
interfered  with  Miss  Becky's  prospects ;  how  the  simple 
fact  of  carrying  home  Mrs.  Eustis'  needlework  should 
have  determined  her  fiite,  and  devoted  her  to  a  life  of 
hardship  and  the  "  Old  Ladies'  Home"  at  the  end  !  Talk 
of  trifles !  Poor  Miss  Becky  I  she  remembered  that  once 
or  twice  the  opportunity  had  offered  when  she  might 
have  made  it  up  with  Larry ;  but  pride,  or  a  sort  of  fine 
reserve,  had  locked  her  lips— I^rry  ought  to  know  that 
she  was  above  silly  flirtations.  Once,  when  they  met  at 
Lucy  Amory's  wedding,  when  they  all  went  out  into 
the  orchard  while  the  bride  planted  a  young  tree,  and 
the  guests  looked  for  four-leaved  clovers,  she  had  found 
herself— whether  by  accident  or  design  she  could  not 
tell — on  the  grass  beside  Larry ;  their  fingers  met  over 
the  same  lucky  clover,  their  eyes  met  Above  it,  and  for 
an  instant  she  had  it  on  her  tongue's  end  to  confess  all 
about  the  drive  and  its  result,  to  put  pride  in  her 
pocket,  but  just  then  Nell  Amory  called  to  Larrj. 

"Oh  a  horrid  spider  I — on  my  arm,  Larrj- !  Kill  him 
quick— do  I  Oh — oh — oh  !  I  shall  die— I  shall  faint." 
And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  old  orchard,  with  its  fragrant  quince  bushes,  its 
gnarled  apple-trees,  its  four-leaved  clovers,  was  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  a  cotton-mill  roared  and  thundered  there 
all  day  long,  where  the  birds  built  and  the  trees  bour- 
geoned thirty  odd  years  age.  It  no  longer  blossomed, 
except  in  Miss  Becky's  memory.  She  had  turned  her 
thoughts  to  raising  plants,  when  she  was  left  to  her  own 
resources,  but  one  cruel  winter's  night  killed  all  her 
slips  and  the  capital  was  lacking  by  which  she  might 
renew  her  stock.  Since  then  she  had  gone  out  for  daily 
sewing,  had  watched  with  the  srck,  had  been  in  demand 
for  temporary  housekeeper  whenever  a  tired  matron 
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wished  an  outing ;  but  latterly,  her  eyes  no  longer  served 
her  for  line  work,  and  sewing  machines  had  been  intro- 
duced ;  she  was  not  so  alert  in  the  sick  room  as  of  yore ; 
she  moved  more  slowly,  and  her  housekeeping  talent 
was  no  longer  in  request :  added  to  this,  the  bank  where 
her  little  earnings  had  been  growing,  one  day  failed  and 
left;  her  high  and  dry.  Some  of  her  friends  had  traveled 
to  pastures  new,  some  had  married  away,  some  had  ig- 
nored or  forgotten  her.  As  for  Larry  Rogers,  he  had 
been  away  from  Plymouth  this  many  a  year.  Somebody 
had  sent  him  abroad  the  year  after  Lucy  Amory's  mar- 
riage to  develop  his  musical  genius.  He  had  grown 
into  a  famous  violinist,  playing  all  over  the  country  to 
crowded  hou&es,  before  the  finest  people  in  the  land. 
It  was  a  beautiful  romance  to  Miss  Becky  to  read  in  the 
Plymouth  Becord  about  ''our  gifted  townsman;"  she 
seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  violin  when  the  wind 
swept  through  the  pine  boughs.  She  had  no  bitter 
thoughts;  she  did  not  blame  him  because  she  sat  in 
shadow,  because  her  life  had  been  colorless.  She  sang 
again  the  old  tunes  he  had  taught  her,  and  made  a  little 
sunshine  in  her  heart.  All  of  happiness  she  had  ever 
known  he  had  brought  her.  Why  should  she  complain  ? 
And  now  she  was  going  to  the  "  Old  Ladies'  Home." 

"It  isn't  exactly  what  I  expected  in  my  youth,"  she 
said  to  the  old  Doctor's  widow. 

"  No ;  but  you  '11  have  a  nice  rooip  and  a  bright  fire, 
and  the  neighbors  will  drop  in  to  see  you  and  make  it 
seem  home-like.  Now,  there 's  old  Mrs.  Gunn.  Nothing 
can  persuade  her  to  go  to  the  Home.  She  says  it 's  only 
a  genteel  almshouse  after  all ;  and  so  she  rubs  along  with 
what  little  she  can  earn  and  what  the  neighbors  have  a 
mind  to  send  in ;  and  they  have  to  do  it  mighty  gingerly, 
too,  just  as  if  they  were  asking  a  favor  of  her.  Lor', 
she  doesn't  earn  her  salt." 

"I  dare  say,"  returned  Miss  Becky.  "Now,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  rheumatism,  I  could  earn  my  living 
for  years  yet,  and  maybe  get  something  ahead  again. 
But  it  seems  as  if  the  rheumatism  laid  in  wait  for  the 
poor  and  friendless." 

"  You  ought  to  have  married  when  you  were  young, 
Becky,"  said  the  Doctor's  widow,  who  had  forgotten  all 
about  Becky's  love  affiiir,  and  labored  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  had  never  had  a  chance,  an  impression 
which  matrons  are  apt  to  entertain  concerning  their 
single  friends.  Miss  Becky  had  been  spending  some 
weeks  with  Mrs.  Doctor  D wight,  who  had  moved  away 
from  Plymouth  after  her  husband's  death.  She  was  there 
chiefly  in  order  to  put  some  stitches  into  the  widow's 
wardrobe,  which  nobody  else  would  do  so  *'  reasonably," 
that  lady's  grief  having  incapacitated  her  for  holding 
a  needle  or  giving  her  mind  to  the  material  details  of 
"seam  and  gusset  and  band."  But  during  the  visit 
Miss  Becky  had  been  seized  with  her  sharpest  attack  of 
rheumatism,  which  had  kept  her  in  bed  for  weeks,  till 
her  wages  wer^  exhausted  by  drugs  and  doctor's  fees.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  into 
the  Home  on  her  return  to  Plymouth. 

Mrs.  Dw;ght  saw  her  off  at  the  station.  "I  hope 
you  '11  find  the  Home  cosy,"  she  said  outside  the  car- 
window.  "  It 's  lucky  Parson  Amory  left;  you  that  hun- 
dred dollars  aft;er  all.     He  might  have  doubled  it." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Miss  Becky  answered  meekly. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  that  if  she  were  Mrs.  Dwight 


no  old  friend  of  hers  should  go  begging  for  a  refuge  at 
an  almshouse  door,  were  it  ever  so  genteel  an  alms- 
house. Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the  pretty,  com- 
fortable home  waiting  for  her  friend,  and  wondering 
why  their  fortunes  were  so  unlike. 

"  Write  when  you  reach  Plymouth,  and  let  me  know 
how  you  're  suited,"  said  Mrs.  Dwight;  and  just  then  the 
cars  gave  a  lurch  and  left  her  behind,  and  Miss  Becky 
turned  her  glance  inwards.  Somebody  had  taken  the 
seat  beside  her. 

"Your  friend  was  speaking  of  Parson  Amory  and 
Plymouth,"  said  he.  "I  couldn't  help  hearing.  I  was 
born  in  Plymouth  myself,  but  I  haven't  met  a  soul  from 
there  these  twenty  years.  I  'm  on  my  way  down  to  look 
up  my  old  friends.'- 

"Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,"  answered  Becky. 
"I  'm  afraid  you  won't  find  many  of  your  friends  left. 
You  '11  hardly  know  Plymouth. " 

"  I  suppose  not — I  suppose  not.  Have  you  lived 
there  long?" 

"  I  ?    I  have  lived  there  all  my  days." 

"  Good  I  I  'm  hungry  for  news  of  the  people.  Tell 
me  everything  you  can  think  of.  Did  Parson  Amory 
leave  a  fortune  ?  He  was  called  close.  Where  's  Miss 
Nell — married  or  dead  ?  I  can  see  the  old  place  in  my 
mind's  eye  ;  and  the  parsonage  under  the  elms,  and  the 
orcliard  behind  it,  where  Lucy  Amory  planted  a  young 
tree  on  her  wedding  day,  and  the  gown  little  Becky 
Thome  wore — by-the-way,  is  she  alive  ?  Do  you  know 
her?" 

Miss  Becky  hesitated  an  instant. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  know  her — more  or  less. 
She's  alive." 

"And  married?" 

"  Well,  no  ;  she  never  married." 

"  She  must  be  sixty  odd  ;  she  was  a  pretty  creature, 
such  dimples — I  suppose  they  are  wrinkles  now  I  Where 
have  the  years  gone  ?  Is  her  home  in  the  old  place 
still  ?" 

"Her  home?"  said  Miss  Becky,  flushing  a  little. 
"  She  has  none.  She  is  on  her  way  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home." 

"To  the  Old  Ladies'  Home!  Becky  Thome  I"  he 
gasped,  "  and  I — " 

"You  seem  to  have  known  her  pretty  well,"  said 
Miss  Becky,  who  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  incognito. 

"  I  should  think  so  !  I  've  loved  Becky  Thorne  from 
my  cradle  ;  we  had  a  silly  quarrel  which  parted  us — 
such  a  trifle ! — when  I  look  back.  Do  you  ever  look 
back,  madame  ?" 

The  twilight  was  falling  about  them ;  Becky's  face  had 
grown  a  shade  or  two  paler  all  at  once  ;  she  turned  her 
dark  velvety  eyes  full  upon  him  with  a  startled  air. 

"You,"  she  said,  "you  must  be  Larry  Rogers  I" 
Then  the  color  swept  to  her  cheeks  in  a  crimson  wave. 
"Do  you  know,  I  never  thought  you  had  grown  old 
like  myself!  Don't  you  know  me?  /  am  Becky 
Thome." 

Just  then  the  train  thiindered  through  the  tunnel,  and 
they  forgot  that  they  were  sixty  odd. 

"On  the  way  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,"  she  wrote 
Mrs.  Dwight,  "  I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  an  old  gentle- 
man's, instead." 

Mabt  N.  Prbscott. 
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DUPLESSIS  MORNA.Y. 


[After  Henry  of  Navarre  had  addresBcd  hie  troope  ju8t  before 
the  battle  of  Coutras,  Duplessis  Mornay,  a  burgherof  Maraeilles, 
stepped  out  from  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  after  reproaching 
the  King  for  his  riotous  life,  which  had  brought  great  shame  on 
the  Protestant  cause,  urged  him  to  repent  before  the  battle  was 
joined,  lest  God  should  send  defeat  on  account  of  his  excesses. 
Henry  made  confession  of  his  sins,  knelt  with  his  army  in  prayer, 
and  rose  to  achieve  a  victory  which  has  been  oft<Mi  immortalized 
in  song.] 

On  the  riglit  was  Cond^,  at  the  head  of  his  men, 

And  with  him  Soisson ;  on  the  left  was  Turenne ; 

While  fair  in  the  centre  jshone  chivalry's  star, 
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The  white  cre«t  af  ITcnry,  hohl  King  of  Navarre^ 
Yet  bravest  anil  fttaimohesl  of  all  that  ar?ay* 
Wkr  the  God-fearing  burgher,  Dupleflsiw  Mo  rim j  1 

Ere  the  breath  of  the  buttle  lilew  nvftv  the  plain. 
Ere   the  meadows  were  dix^iiehed  w  itU  the  bk>od  of 
the  Hlain, 
*'Renu*niber*' — cHed  Henry — '^whune  diildreii  ye  Kr% 
"And  follow,  nnfi*anni?,  tbv  crewt  of  Navarre  I 
*'  Gud  send  uh  a  triumph  unctjiialed  to-day  !'' 
"Amen  !''  cried  the  burgher,  Duplessis  Momay. 

Then  forth  from  the  serried  battalion  he  sprung, 
And  wide  o'er  the  valley  his  stem  accents  rung, 

'  *  Remember  thy  sins,  at  this  moment,  oh,  King  ! 

"Bethink  what  disaster,  this  day,  they  may  bring ! 

**  Repent  ere  the  trumpet  shall  sound  for  the  fray  !" 
Cried  the  unflinching  burgher,  Duplessis  Mornay. 

*' Remember  Louisa — the  fair  demoiselle — 
"Defloured  and  dei<ei-ted  in  leagured  Rochelle  ! 
'*  Remember  the  Khame  of  thy  riotous  life, 
"To  the  cause  which  is  staked  on  the  gathering  strife  I 
"  Down  !    down  in  the  dust !  my  brave  monarch,  and 
pray !" 
Cried  the  undaunted  burgher,  Duplessis  Momay. 
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Then  down  knelt    the  King,  with  his  brave  liegemen 

there, 
And  all  the  vast  host  heard  his  penitent  prayer  : 
Then  trebly  a  hero,  each  Gknl-strengthened  man 
Pressed  after  the  white  ci*e8t  that  shone  in  the  van. 
While  ever  beside  it,  through  all  the  wild  fray. 
Smote  the  unwearied  arm  of  Duplessis  Momay. 


Three  times  have  the  suns  of  a  oentury  fled 
Since  the  vale  of  Coutras  ran  with  battle-ooze  red, 
And  over  it  rose,  with  the  evening's  bright  star, 
The  triumphal  shout  of  the  host  of  Navarre. 
The  white-crested  Henry,  in  song,  lives  to-day — 
Who  honors  God's  hero,  the  Burgher  Momay  ? 

AlbioxW.  Toubobb. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Meanwhile  the  inscrutable  Providence,  whose  ap- 
parent neglect  of  the  affairs  of  raen  is  only  less  remark- 
able than  its  seeming  interference  with  them,  had 
decreed  that  these  affairs  with  which  we  are  at  present 
occupied  should  be  dignified  by  the  participation  in  them 
of  Lady  Flanders,  For,  at  about  the  hour  when  Philip 
and  Perdita  were  driving  in  the  Park,  and  discussing 
the  former's  domestic  situation,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore 
was  calling  upon  the  elderly  aristocrat,  and  the  conver- 
sation between  them  was  taking  a  similar  direction. 

Precisely  what  passed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary at  this  moment  to  inquire ;  but  the  reader  may 
be  reminded  that  Mr.  Moore  was  a  gentleman,  and 
incapable  of  wantonly  betraying  any  lady's  confidence ; 
and  he  may  further  be  informed  that  the  genial  poet's 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Flanders  was  intimate  and  of 
old  standing.  Her  attitude  toward  him  was,  indeed, 
of  a  quasi-maternal  character :  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance his  communications,  whatever  they  were,  were 
prompted  in  great  measure  by  his  recognition  of  her 
great  social  influence,  and  by  the  fact  that  her  declared 
opinion,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  any  person,  was  apt 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  making  or  marring  that  per- 
son's social  reputation.  "When  Mr.  Moore  left  her  lady- 
ship's presence,  she  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
called  him  a  good  boy ;  and  he  issued  from  her  door 
with  the  light  of  conscious  virtue  glistening  on  his  in- 
genuous forehead. 

Next  morning  Lady  Flanders  arose  early,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  toilet  preparations  she  fell  into  chat,  as  her 
custom  was,  with  her  maid  Christine,  an  attractive 
young  person  of  Grerman  extraction,  deft  of  hand  and 
soothing  of  voice,  who  could  design  and  elevate  a  head- 
dress in  a  manner  to  please  the  most  exacting  elderly 
aristocrat  imaginably.  Christine  was  a  great  favorite 
with  her  mistress,  and  was  the  only  human  being  of 
either  sex  to  whom  that  lady  was  uniformly  indulgent 
and  good-humored.  Christine,  for  her  part,  was  much 
attached  to  Lady  Flanders ;  but,  with  the  perversity 
and  short-sightedness  of  persons  in  her  enviable  condi- 
tion of  life,  she  had  lately  taken  it  into  her  head  to  lose 
her  heart ;  and  the  individual  who  had  won  it  wa«  a  Mr. 
Catnip,  whose  name  has  been  once  or  twice  mentioned 
in  this  history,  as  a  servant  of  Sir  Francis  Bendibow. 
It  would  appear  that  Christine  and  her  cavalier  had  met 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society  the  evenint?  previous  ;  and 
Mr.  Catnip  had  at  that  time  confided  to  Christine  a  cu- 
rious circumstance  which  had  happened  to  come  under 
his  observation  the  day  before  at  Vauxhall.  After  Chris- 
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tine  had  repeated  to  her  mistress  the  main  points  of  Mr. 
Catnip's  story,  her  ladyship  interrupted  her. 

'*0f  course  you  understand,  Christine,"  she  said, 
''  that  I  am  convinced  to  begin  with  that  your  Catnip 
has  been  telling  you  a  pack  of  lies,  and  that  there 's  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  tale  from  beginning  to  end.  'Tis 
very  foolish  of  you  to  have  anything  at  all  to  say  to  such 
a  fellow,  and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  drop  him  at  once. 
Is  he  willing  to  make  affidavit  that  'twas  really  the  Mar- 
quise Desmoines  he  saw  there  ?" 

''Oh,  yiss,  madamel  He  stand  close  by  de  box  on 
which  Madame  la  Marquise  sit,  and  he  recognize  de  ring 
on  her  finger,  and  her  tone  as  she  speak  with  her  com- 
panion. They  sit  on  de  box  next  to  Madame  Lan- 
caster." 

''  Could  she  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  see  each  other?" 

'^  Not  whiles  dey  sit  so  ;  but  soon  Madame  Lancas- 
ter get  up  and  go  out  in  front,  and  den  Madame  la 
Marquise  ..." 

"  Aye,  aye :  a  mighty  pretty  story  I  And  so  then  Sir 
Francis  fainted  away,  did  he,  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  got  a 
carriage,  and  Catnip  followed  it  ?  .  .  .  Upon  my  word, 
Christine,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  listen 
to  such  trash :  much  more  to  repeat  it  to  me.  Take 
care  you  never  open  your  mouth  about  it  to  any  one 
else,  that 'sail." 

"  Oh,  not  in  de  least,  madame." 

''  There,  that  '11  do.  Now  go  and  tell  Withers  that  I 
shall  want  the  carriage  immediately  after  breakfast. 
And,  Christine  .  .  .  put  in  order  the  bed-room  and  the 
sitting-room  on  the  second  floor :  I  'm  expecting  some 
one  to  spend  the  night.     Don't  forget." 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  it,  madame." 

Lady  Flanders  went  down  to  break&st,  ate  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  having  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
she  got  into  her  carriage  and  was  driven  to  the  Marquise 
Desmoines'.  The  latter  received  her  august  visitor  with 
some  surprise,  for  Lady  Flanders  had  not  hitherto 
shown  much  disposition  to  cultivate  intimate  relations 
with  the  beautiful  widow.  But  her  ladyship  was  noto- 
rious for  indulging  in  whims  of  which  no  one  but  her- 
self could  divine  the  reason  :  and  in  the  present  instance 
she  was  evidently  laying  herself  out  to  be  exceptionally 
polite  and  entertaining.  After  ten  minutes'  desultory 
chat  on  things  in  general,  the  name  of  Philip  I^ncaster 
happened  to  fall,  quite  by  accident,  from  Lady  Flanders' 
lips,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  she  said : 

"  By-the-by,  my  dear,  I  was  quite  upset  yesterday.  I 
don't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not.  I've  taken  sudh 
a  fancy  to  the  young  gentleman,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
his  domestic  felicity  destroyed.     I  have  always  disap- 
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proved  ofman^s  marrying  beneath  him  .  .  .  the  girl  may 
be  very  attractive  in  some  ways,  but  such  persons  lack 
training,  and  a  proper  realization  of  their  social  duties. 
Bless  you,  I  don't  expect  women  to  be  saints — that 
would  put  an  end  to  society  in  six  weeks — but  there  is 
everything  in  savoir-faire,  tact,  the  way  a  thing  is  man- 
aged. Let  a  woman  do  anything  but  make  a  vulgar  ex- 
hibition of  herself.  And  that  is  just  what  this  unfortu- 
nate creature  seems  to  have  done — tliat  is,  if  the  story 
is  to  be  believed  :  and  I  have  it  on  pretty  good  authority. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

Perdita  had  been  on  her  guard  from  the  beginning  of 
Lady  Flanders'  speech.  She  wj»s  startled,  (more  per- 
haps, than  distressed)  to  find  that  her  visitor  knew 
anything  about  the  matter ;  and  anxious  to  discover 
why  the  old  lady  should  suppose  that  she  had  any 
information.  For  there  was  one  reason  why  Perdita 
had  need  to  be  cautious  here  ;  and  that  was,  lest  it 
should  transpire  that  she  herself  had  been  at  Vaux- 
hdlL  That  was  the  weak  point  in  her  position ;  but 
for  that,  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  She  was  quite 
certain  that  no  one  among  those  whom  she  had  recog- 
nized there,  had  recognized  her :  as  for  Catnip, — well 
as  he  knew  her, — she  scarcely  knew  that  such  a  per- 
son existed,  she  being,  herein,  at  the  disadvantage  in 
which  all  persons  of  higher  rank  are  liable  to  stand  to- 
ward those  in  the  lower.  Lady  Flanders,  therefore, 
(she  argued)  could  have  no  knowledge  of  her  own  pre- 
sence at  Yauxhall :  and  admitting  that,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  suppose  that  her  ladyship  should,  of  her  own 
motion,  conjure  up  the  imagination  of  so  wildly  im- 
probable a  thing.  No ;  she  must  have  been  influenced 
by  som6  other  idea ;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
Marquise  bethought  herself,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  tliat 
it  would  be  natural  for  Lady  Flanders  to  infer  that  Philip 
himself  had  been  her  informant.  In  fact,  it  was  Philip 
who  had  first  introduced  the  subject.  Her  apprehensions 
thus  relieved,  Perdita  no  longer  saw  in  Lady  Flanders 
anything  more  than  an  old  scandal-monger  greedy  for 
the  last  new  scrap  of  her  favorite  wares ;  and  she  con- 
sequently felt  it  necessary  to  observe  no  more  than  or- 
dinary discretion. 

''You  have  not  yet  told  me,"  she  remarked,  "what 
it  is  you  refer  to." 

"  Dear  me  I  sure  enough  I"  exclaimed  the  other  inno- 
cently. "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  it  has  not  been  more 
talked  about.  Why,  you  must  know,  my  dear,  that  our 
friend  Mrs.  Lancaster,  who  seemed  so  precious  straight- 
forward and  artless,  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  out- 
rageous rashness — not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name  !  She 
has  been  .  .  ."  and  here  Lady  Flanders  lowered  her 
voice,  and  told  the  story  which  Perdita  already  knew, 
with  much  vivacity,  and  in  a  way  to  put  Marion's  con- 
duct in  a  most  ungainly  light.  "  *Tis  impossible  to  be 
sorry  for  her,"  she  continued  ;  "such  a  brazen  creature 
puts  herself  outside  the  pale  of  pity ;  but  one  can't  help 
being  sincerely  concerned  for  that  poor  boy,  Philip  Lan- 
caster. It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  for  him ;  and  knowing 
the  friendly  interest  you  have  shown  in  him,  I  thought  it 
likely  he  might  have  sought  your  advice  on  the  subject. " 

"  Since  you  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  my  dearl^ady 
Flanders,"  said  Perdita,  gravely,  "I  may  follow  your 
example,  though  otherwise  I  should  have  kept  silence. 
Mr.  Lancaster  has  opened  his  mind  to  me,  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  and  I  counseled  him  to  put  the  best  construction 
possible  on  his  wife's,  conduct,  and  rather  to  secure  her 
safety  in  the  future  than  inquire  too  curiously  into  the 
past.  She  is  young  and  inexperienced,  and  will  no 
doubt  reform  her  behavior  when  she  realizes  its  true 
character." 


"Aye,  aye,  you  little  serpent  I"  said  Lady  Flanders 
to  herself, ''  'tis  just  as  I  thought,  you  and  master  Philip 
have  been  feathering  your  own  nest  with  what  you've 
plucked  fbom  my  poor  little  Marion's  reputation.  I'll 
catch  you  yet — see  if  I  don't  I"  Aloud  she  added,  "  In- 
deed, my  dear,  your  ad  vice  was  most  sensible,  and  you're 
a  deal  more  charitable  than  I  should  have  been  in  your 
place.  Well,  and  how  did  your  advice  affect  him?  I 
hope  he  won't  lose  his  head  and  make  a  disturbance  !'* 

"He  does  not  yet  know,  and  I  hone  n«5ver  may  know, 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  implicatea  in  the  affiiir," 
said  Perdita.  "As  you  say,  it  could  onlj  make  bad 
worse  to  have  a  public  outbreak ;  and  I  don't  think 
Philip  will  go  so  far  as  that  until  he  has  seen  me 
again.   .   .   .    '* 

Perdita  paused,  doubting  the  prudence  of  this  last 
sentence,  which,  in  fact,  had  vastly  delighted  the  cyni- 
cal and  Machiavellian  old  lady.  The  latter  was  con- 
vinced tkat  the  relations  between  Perdita  and  Philip 
would  not  bear  inspection,  and  that  they  were  making 
Marion's  predicament  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  their  own 
intrigue.  She  was  determined  to  bring  their  nefarious 
doings  to  light,  and  had  already  partly  outlined  to  her- 
self a  plan  of  operations,  having  that  end  in  view.  For 
the  present,  she  was  satisfied  at  having  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit,  which  was  simply  to  ascertain  that 
Perdita  and  Philip  were  on  a  confidential  footing  upon 
a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  the  latter's  honor,  and  that 
their  intimacy  was  such  as  it  was  expedient  for  them  to 
disguise.  The  rest  would  be  revealed  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile  she  hastened  to  declare  that  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  Philip  to  have  secured  the  friendly  inte- 
rest of  a  woman  of  the  world  like  Perdita ;  and  that  she 
trusted  he  would  show  his  appreciation  of  it. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  remarked  Perdita,  who  had 
her  wits  about  her,  and  was  by  no  means  prone  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  her  visitor's  cordiality,  "  that 
the  whole  story,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  mere  bear- 
say,  and  may  be  untrue.  It  would  not  surprise  me  were 
it  to  turn  out  so.  So  that  any  premature  allusion  to  it, 
as  your  ladyship  yourself  suggested,  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm." 

"Aye,  to  be  sure,"  returned  Lady  Flanders,  admir- 
ing the  cleverness  of  this  stroke ;  and  for  a  moment  she 
hesitated  whether  or  not  to  give  her  authorities.  She 
decided  not  to  do  so ;  turned  the  conversation  into  a  re- 
view of  the  Bendibow  af&ir,  and  soon  after  took  her 
leave,  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  finally  getting  the 
better  of  the  only  woman  in  I^ndon  whom  she  acknow- 
ledged as  her  equal  in  subtlety  and  intrigue. 

We  will  now  return  to  Philip  Lancaster.  He  came 
home  late  after  his  interview  with  Perdita,  and  Marion 
having  already  gone  to  her  room,  he  resolved  to  post- 
pone whatever  he  might  liave  to  say  to  her  until  the 
next  day.  Indeed,  he  needed  time  to  turn  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind.  Before  speaking  to  Perdita,  he  had 
not  regarded  it  in  a  really  serious  light.  All  he 
knew  was,  that  Marion  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
a  night  away  from  home ;  that  her  mother  had  only 
accidentally  discovered  her  absence ;  and  that  Marion 
had  given  no  satisfactory  account  of  where  she  had  been. 
When  he  had  asked  her  about  it,  she  had  merely  laughed, 
in  her  strange,  perverse  way,  had  affected  to  treat  it 
lightly,  and  had  remarked  that  he  would  know  by-and- 
by  without  her  telling  him.  He  had  confined  himselt 
at  the  time,  to  some  moderate  expression  of  displeasure ; 
he  was  not  prepared  to  believe  in  anything  worse  than 
an  imprudent  fr'eak,  especially  while  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Marion's  presence.  She  had  presently  be- 
gun to  speak  of  Bendibow 's  arrest,  and  had  expressed  a 
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strong  desire  to  know  the  details  of  any  confession  he 
might  make :  and  she  had  suggested  that  Philip  should 
take  the  packet  and  return  it  to  Perdita  without  delay. 
He  agreed  to  do  this :  and  with  that  their  conversation 
terminated.  But  when  Philip  was  alone,  his  reflections 
became  more  and  more  uncomfortable;  Marion^s  re- 
fusal to  explain  her  escapade  seemed  very  strange ;  and 
her  sudden  anxiety  to  hear  about  Bendibow's  confession 
looked  like  a  pretext  for  changing  the  subject.  Even 
this  errand  to  Perdita  might  be  a  device  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  When,  therefore,  he  and  Perdita  met,  b» 
\Tas  in  a  fit  mood  to  receive  the  intelligence  she  had 
ready  fbr  him :  he  learnt  from  her,  for  the  first  time, 
where  it  was  that  Marion  had  gone,  and  what  she  had 
been  seen  to  do  there ;  for  although  Perdita  neither  told 
him  that  she  herself  had  been  the  witness  whose  testi- 
mony she  cited,  nor  mentioned  Moore's  name,  she  made 
it  sufficiently  evident  to  her  auditor  that  it  was  not  any 
ordinary  freak  he  had  to  deal  with  here,  but  a  matter  in- 
volving all  that  is  of  most  vital  importance  to  a  husband. 
And  yet,  though  his  mind  was  persuaded,  his  heart  was 
not  so :  did  he  not  know  Marion  ?  and  was  it  credible 
that  she  could  do  such  wrong  ?  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  his  mind  and  his  heart  should  be  put  in  ac- 
cord, one  way  or  the  other ;  and  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  trying  to  summon  up  all  his  wits 
and  energies  for  the  interview  on  the  morrow.  The 
natural  consequence  was,  that  when  the  morrow  came 
he  was  so  nervous  and  discomposed  as  with  difficulty  to 
control  even  his  voice.  The  interview,  which  took  place 
in  the  breakfast-room,  which  Marion  entered  just  as 
Philip  was  ready  to  leave  it,  did  not  last  long,  though 
its  results  did. 

"  Well,"  said  Marion,  as  she  entered,  "did  Madame 
Desmoines  accept  the  packet  ?  And  did  you  see  what 
was  in  it  ?" 

"  She  did  not  open  it  in  my  presence,"  he  answered. 
"  We  found  other  things  to  talk  about." 

*'  Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  Marion  laughingly. 

"  There  was  nothing  amusing  in  it,  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,"  he  continued,  hardly  controlling  his  indigna- 
tion. "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  serious  question,  Ma- 
rion :  and  vou  must  answer  it." 

''Must?" 

''Yes,— must  I" 

*'  That  depends  .  .  .  upon  my  own  pleasure,  Mr. 
Philip  I"  she  returned,  with  a  nervous  smile. 

''  You  have  taken  your  pleasure  too  much  into  your 
own  handd  already.  I  must  know  where  you  were  the 
other  night,  and  with  whom." 

"  La  I  is  your  curiosity  awake  again  so  early  ?  Ask 
me  some  other  time.  I  'm  not  ready  to  tell  you  just 
yet." 

"  No  other  time  will  do.  I  must  tell  you,  since  you 
seem  ignorant  of  it,  that  your  reputation  as  an  honest 
woman  is  at  stake.  Bah  I  don't  try  to  escape  me  with 
subterfuges,  Marion.  I  know  that  you  were  at  Vaux- 
hall  Grardens ;  and  that  your  companion  was  a  man 
who — " 

"  Has  he  .   .   .  has  any  one  been  so  base  as  to  tell — " 

*' Any  one  I"  thundered  Philip,  his  eyes  blazing. 
''Who?" 

Marion  lifted  her  head  high,  but  she  trembled  all 
over,  and  her  face  was  whit^.  She  met  Philip's  fiery 
glance  with  a  scornful  look ;  but  beneath  the  scorn  there 
were  unfathomable  depths  of  pain,  humiliation,  appeal. 
Philip  saw  only  the  scorn ;  he  was  in  no  mood  for  in- 
sight   Thus  the  husband  and  wife  confronted  each  other 


for  several  moments,  while  the  air  still  seemed  to  echo 
with  Philip's  angry  shout. 

"Philip,"  said  Marion  at  length,  in  a  thin  voice, 
which  sustained  itself  with  difficulty,  "1  have  done  you 
no  wrong ;  and  1  should  have  been  willing,  some  time, 
to  tell  you  all  you  ask.  But  until  you  go  down  on  your 
knees  at  my  feet,  and  crave  my  pardon,  I  will  not  speak 
to  you  again  I" 

"Then  we  have  exchanged  our  last  words  together," 
said  he. 

Marion  bent  her  head  as  if  in  assent,  and  moved  to  ♦ 
one  side,  so  that  her  husband  might  leave  the  room.   He 
paused  at  the  door,  and  said  : 

"  I  give  you  one  more  chance.  Will  you  confess  ?  I 
mtght  forgive  you,  then ;  but  if  you  compel  me  to  bring 
home  to  you  your  .  .  .  what  you  have  done,  on  any 
other  evidence,  by  God,  I  never  will  forgive  you  I — Oh, 
Marion  I  will  you  ?" 

His  voice  faltered  ;  tears  of  misery  and  entreaty  were 
in  his  eyes.  Marion  made  a  half-step  toward  him  :  but, 
by  another  impulse,  she  drew  back  again,  covering  her 
eyes  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  motioned 
him  away.    Neither  would  yield ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Philip  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going. 
His  world  was  turned  upside  down,  and  his  life  looked 
like  a  desert.  He  walked  along  the  streets  with  wide- 
open  but  unseeing  eyes — or  with  eyes  that  saw  only 
Marion^  as  she  stood  with  her  hand  over  her  face,  waving 
him  away.  Sometimes  he  thought  it  must  have  been  a 
dream :  but  he  could  not  awake.  He  went  down  to  the 
river-bank,  near  Chelsea,  and  sat  for  several  hours  on  a 
bench,  looking  at  the  muddy  current  as  it  swirled  by. 
The  sky  was  cloudy  and  the  wind  cold,  but  he  did  not 
seem  aware  of  it.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  arose,  and  returned  towards  the  north.  But 
where  should  he  go?  Home?  There  was  no  such 
place. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  we  leave  Philip  to  himself,  to 
meet  with  what  adventures  destiny  may  provide. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  come  up  with  him 
again.  He  is  hurrying  along  the  street  with  a  new  light 
in  his  face — of  anxiety,  of  suspense,  of  hope  I  Hope  is 
unmistakably  there — the  dawn  of  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  better  things.  The  infrequent  lamps  that  dimly  light 
the  street  intermittently  reveal  the  expression  of  his 
haggard  and  eager  features.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  biting  his  lips  and  clench- 
ing his  hands :  then  he  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the 
belL  The  door  seemed  never  to  be  going  to  open,  and 
in  his  impatience  he  rang  again.  It  opened  at  last.  He 
strode  across  the  threshold. 

"  Mrs.  Lancaster  up  stairs  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  servant.  "  She  went  out  this  af- 
ternoon in  a  carriage  :  not  your  carriage,  sir.  She  left 
a  note  she  said  was  to  be  given  to  you,  sir.  'Tis  there 
on  the  'all  table,  sir." 

A  singular  quietness  came  over  Philip,  as  he  opened 
the  letter,  and  deliberately  read  its  contents.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  known  that  this  was  coming. 
He  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said  to  the  servant  "I  had 
forgotten  ...  I  shall  probably  not  be  back  to-night." 
He  waited  an  instant  or  two,  looking  down  at  the 
ground :  then,  without  saying  anything  more,  he  de- 
'scended  the  steps  and  walked  away.  The  door  closed 
behind  him. 

[to   be  CONTINUBD.]  4 
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There  are  men  and  women  for  whom  we  never  for- 
get to  be  sorry.  They  may  have  been  gone  for  a  century 
and  more,  beyond  the  limitations  of  time,  beyond  want 
and  its  accompanying  pride,  beyond  the  stings  of  ne- 
*  gleet,  beyond  failure  and  sorrow  and  death.  They  may 
have  been  living  uncounted  years  beyond  the  sun,  in 
peace  too  deep  for  any  of  our  measuring  lines,  and  in 
joy  too  great  to  be  described,  even  with  all  the  fullness 
of  the  heavenly  language ;  but  owing,  in  part,  to  our 
own  peculiar  mental  constitution,  or  to  some  peculiar 
delicacy  of  the  chords  of  our  hearts,  we-  never  fisiil  to 
think  pitifully  of  these  men  and  women.  We  do  not 
dwell  so  much  on  the  deliverance  that  what  we  call 
death  has  brought  to  them  as  on  the  sorrows  they  once 
endured  on  earth.  We  find  ourselves  in  inexplicable 
sympathy  with  them,  we  follow  them  through  their 
lonely,  unsuccessful  lives,  and  we  wish  that  the  world 
had  understood  them  better,  and  helped  them  more  in- 
stead of  writing  books  about  them  after  they  were  dead 
and  gone. 

Although  we  see  them  only  as  we  look  far  back 
through  the  vista  of  time  to  the  years  in  which  they 
lived,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  lived  with  them,  sharing 
their  sorrows  and  feeling  their  struggles.  Even  the 
haunts  they  frequented  have  for  us  the  tenderest  and 
most  mournful  memories,  as  if  we  ourselves  once  wan- 
dered with  them  in  the  same  places.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Redclitfe — a  parish  church  built  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, over  five  centuries  ago — stirs  within  us  such  memo- 
ries. For  the  church  itself  we  have  only  wonder  and 
reverence,  such  as  we  have  for  almost  anything  that  is 
five  centuries  old ;  but  for  the  little  boy,  who,  in  the 
first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  wandered  up  and  down 
its  aisles  and  sat  thoughtfully  in  its  recesses,  we  have  a 
sympathy  that  brings  him  very  near  to  us,  although  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  boy,  Thomas  Chatterton,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
schoolmaster ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  a  sufiicient  dis- 
advantage, he  was  bom  three  months  after  his  fkther's 
death.  Without  money  and  without  paternal  help,  his 
life  had  anything  but  a  bright  opening. 

He  was  baptized  in  this  old  parish  church  that  had 
seen  five  centuries,  and  a«  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk 
alone  it  echoed  almost  daily  with  the  tread  of  his  little 
feet.  The  church  was  always  open,  and  as  his  home 
was  only  a  few  steps  away,  and  the  old  building  ever  in 
sight,  it  soon  became  his  habit  to  go  and  come  with 
every  returning  day.  Little  child  though  he  was,  the 
tombs  and  efiigies  and  all  the  strange  things  he  saw  there 
impressed  him,  and  so  held  his  attention  that,  while 
other  children  lived  healthful  lives  in  play  in  the  open 
air,  he  buried  himself  in  this  cloister-like  church. 

And  still,  however  thoughtful  he  might  have  proved 
himself  at  this  early  age,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cially bright  boy,  for  when  he  was  five  years  old  he  did 
not  know  even  his  letters.  His  mother  sent  him  to 
school,  but  the  schoolmaster,  finding  it  impossible  to 
teach  him  to  read,  abandoned  the  task  and  pronounced 
him  a  dunce.  He  failed  to  see  that  the  boy's  time  had , 
not  yet  come,  and  that  what  he  had  foiled  to  do  for 
him  young  Thomas  would,  by-and-by,  and  without  any 
difficulty,  do  for  himself.  Eighteen  months  later  an  old 
black-letter  Bible  fell  into  the  child's  hands.  Its  odd 
tvpe,  and  still  stranger  illustrations,  attracted  him, 
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and  ne  at  once  determined  to  find  out  what  the  oook 
was  about.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  at  its  secrets 
he  taught  himself  to  read  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  his  mother  and  the  schoolmaster. 
This  old  Bible  was  the  first  book  he  had  ever  read,  but 
the  appetite  once  created  could  never  be  satisfied. 
Whenever  or  ^ivherever  he  could  get  hold  of  a  book 
he  devoured  it  as  if  half-famished.  The  little  money 
that  his  mother  was  able  to  give  him  he  spent  for 
books,  and  what  Jie  had  no  money  to  buy  be  bor- 
rowed as  often  as  there  was  an  opportunity.  In  this 
way  his  head  became  literally  crammed.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  "  he  read  works  on  religion,  mathematics, 
heraldry,  logic,  poetr>'  and  navigation ;  also  books  of 
travel  and  adventure,  treatises  on  astronomy,  physic  and 
algebra,  and  essays  on  cookery,  music  and  the  fine  arts." 
So  that,  very  early  in  life,  he  had  a  dyspeptic  brain, 
equal  to  the  worst  dyspeptic  stomach  that  ever  came 
under  a  doctor's  care. 

His  mother,  wishing  to  give  him  all  possible  advan- 
tages, but  hedged  in  continually  by  poverty,  managed 
to  secure  a  place  for  him  in  a  noted  "  Charity  School." 
A  child  of  tender  years,  being  only  eight  years  old  at 
the  time,  he  needed  the  love  and  protection  of  some 
fkmily  school,  which  was  exactly  what  the  "  Charity 
School "  was  not.  In  this  school  he  was  whipi>ed 
through  everything  that  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  his 
life  was  made  dreary ;  still  it  was,  to  a  certain  degree, 
redeemed  from  dreariness  by  the  never-fiiiling  charm  of 
those  books  which  he  managed  to  buy,  beg  or  borrow. 
During  the  seven  years  he  spent  in  the  Charity  School 
he  not  only  read  a  great  deal,  but  wrote  much,  princi- 
pally poetry — not  poetry  of  a  very  high  order,  and  yet  it 
was  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  and  it  was  also  in- 
dicative of  his  rising  genius. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  stay  in  the 
school  he  became  entangled  in  a  curious  web  of  bis  own 
weaving.  The  uncharitable  in  reviewing  his  life  would 
doubtless  call  it  a  web  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  and 
would  say  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  be  was  an  adept  in 
trickery.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  we 
would  build  up  in  ourselves  all  that  is  noblest  and  best, 
we  should  do  only  what  we  can  afibrd  to  let  the  light 
shine  on.  But  no  earnest,  loving  voice  ever  whispered 
in  young  Thomas  Chatterton 's  ear,  *'Be  sincere;  be 
true,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

There  was  no  guiding  hand  to  show  him  the  way. 
And  perhaps  he  honestly  and  ignorantly  thought  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  one  of  the  harmless  tricks  of  the 
trade — the  trade  of  authorship  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  The  story  of  his  deception  of  the  public  i^, 
briefly,  this : 

A  quantity  of  very  old  parchment,  made  odd  and  ni\-s- 
terious  in  its  appearance  by  certain  figures  and  charac- 
ters painted  on  it,  and  mixed  up  with  old  Saxon  that 
few  could  read,  had  found  its  way  into  his  mother's  gar- 
ret. During  uncounted  years  it  formed  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  five  or  six  old  chests  that  were  stowed  away — 
when  or  by  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know — in  a  kind  of 
lumber-room  over  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  St, 
Mary  Redcliffe. 

After  a  time  these  chei^ts,  the  keys  of  which  had  long 
been  lost,  were  broken  open  by  some  of  the  authorities 
of  the  church,  and  such  documents  as  were  thought  of 
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any  value  were  taken  ont,  and  everything  else — this  old 
parchment  among  other  things — left  to  any  or  all  who 
might  happen  to  have  a  taste  for  old  relics. 

Thomas  Chatterton's  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster, 
took  the  trouble  to  lug  over  to  his  own  house  and  to 
store  away  in  the  garret  a  great  quantity  of  this  parch- 
ment. He  thought  it  would  make  good,  strong  covers  for 
school-books.  He  used  more  or  less  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  rest  of  it  had  lain  unused  for  many  years. 
It  was  there  long  before  young  Thomas  was  bom,  and 
his  hard-working,  widowed  mother  had  enough  to  do 
without  clearing  up  her  garret ;  and  so  this  rvXMah — for 
she  counted  it  nothing  better — ^remained  untouched. 
But  little  did  the  mother  suspect  that  her  hop^ul  son 
had  fastened  his  eye  on  it,  and  that  he  was  making  his 
plans  to  have  it  carry  him  forward  to  &me  and  fortune. 
He  had  been  several  years  in  the  Charity  School,  but 
this  parchment  had  not  attracted  his  attention,  as  he 
had  i^ent  little  or  no  time  at  home.  It  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  school  life,  when  he  was  allowed  to  spend 
every  Saturday  ft*om  twelve  to  seven  at  home,  that  he  be- 
came interested  in  this  rubbish  of  the  garret,  and  laid  his 
plans  to  make  dupes  of  all  whom  he  might  find  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe  his  stories.  He  first  tried  his 
hand  on  a  most  willing  victim — a  man  of  the  humble 
trade  of  a  pewterer,  but  he  had  made  money  in  his 
trade  and  had  not  only  money  but  the  vanity  to  suppose 
himself  to  be  of  noble  birth. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  still  a  mere  boy,  but  he  per- 
ceived the  pewterer's  weakness,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  ancient  documents  that  would 
establish  his  claim  to  a  noble  ancestry.  He  at  once  re- 
paired to  the  garret,  and  by  adding  other  hieroglyphics 
to  the  paint-bedaubed  parchments,  he  made  out  what  he 
called  a  wonderful  genealogical  tree.  The  pewterer 
could  not  quite  understand  it.  There  was  an  intricacy 
about  it  rather  beyond  his  comprehension,  but  it  as- 
sured him  of  his  noble  pedigree  and  he  paid  Thomas 
what  both  considered  a  fkir  price  for  it. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  young  Chatterton  left  the 
Charity  School,  and  became  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer,  by 
the  name  of  Lambert ;  but  the  boy's  heart  was  not  in 
the  law,  and  it  was  as  plain  that  the  lawyer's  heart  was 
not  in  him,  for  he  took  no  pains  whatever  either  to 
teach  him  or  to  make  him  happy.  A  mere  lad,  not 
quite  fifteen  years  old,  he  needed  a  far  different  life 
from  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  lawyer's 
office.  The  lawyer,  who  was  a  vulgar  man,  did  not 
treat  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  as  a  menial,  compelling 
him  to  eat  in  the  kitchen  with  the  servants  and  share 
the  footboy's  bed  at  night.  He  was  also  most  exacting 
in  his  requirements,  holding  him  to  his  desk  ftom  eight 
in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  evening.  He  had  no 
other  work  for  him  than  law-copyings,  and  very  little  of 
that,  but  he  insisted  upon  his  being  at  his  post  all  day, 
with  an  intermission  of  only  sixty  minutes  for  his  meals. 
Life  in  the  lawyer's  office  Thomas  found  even  more 
dreary  than  life  in  the  Charity  School,  but  there  were 
gleams  of  light  if  not  of  sunshine  around  his  desk,  for  he 
found  so  little  to  do  and  the  stock  of  parchment  in  the 
home  garret  was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  went  on  with 
his  never-failing  plan  to  trick  the  public.  His  leisure  at 
his  desk  also  gave  him  a  chance  to  write  much  for  the 
newspapers,  and  with  his  articles,  as  well  as  with  his 
parchment,  he  deceived  many. 

A  new  bridge  had  been  built  across  the  Avon,  to  take 
the  place  of  an  old,  decayed  bridge  that  had  been  used 
for  centuries.  Bristol  was  a  dull,  quiet  city,  but  when 
the  new  bridge  was  finished  and  ready  for  use  there  was 
quite  41  ceremony— a  kind  of  dedication  service — on  the 


occasion.  Immediately  afterward  the  people  became 
very  much  excited  over  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Bristol  JoumcUj  signed  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis.  It  was 
descriptive  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  opening  of  the  old 
bridge,  hundreds  of  years  before.  The  writer— who  was 
no  other  than  Thomas  Chatterton — ^professed  to  have 
found  a  wonderful  manuscript,  by  which  he  had  been 
able  to  give  the  entertaining  information  to  the  public. 
For  this  successful  hoax  he  was  paid,  though  moder- 
ately, and  men  fiocked  around  him  anxious  to  learn 
where  he  obtained  the  manuscript ;  and  their  admiration 
of  his  perseverance,  as  well  as  his  genius,  was  greatly 
increased  when  they  were  told  of  his  laborious  digging 
among  the  old  parchments  that  were  for  so  many  centu- 
ries locked  away  from  the  public  in  the  chests  stored  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe. 

Sitting  on  his  high,  three-legged  stool,  in  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's law  office,  young  Chatterton  had  little  else  to  do 
than  carry  on  the  work  of  deception,  in  which  he  had, 
so  fkr,  been  remarkably  successful. 

Mr.  William  Barrett,  an  eminent  English  surgeon  of 
that  time,  was  engaged  in  writing  up  "The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Bristol,"  and  hearing  of 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  old  parchments,  applied  at 
once  to  the  lawyer's  young  clerk  for  materials  for  his 
book.  His  request  met  a  ready  response.  It  was  not 
long  before  Chatterton  furnished  him  as  antiquated 
specimens  of  antiquity  as  Bristol  or  any  other  town 
could  desire.  And  to  much  positive  information  in  old 
Saxon  he  added  mysterious  drawings  that  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  made  by  hands  that  had  for  ages  been 
cold  and  still.  With  his  own  hand  he  pictured  on 
parchment  "the  ancient  churches  of  Biistol,  orna- 
mented ftom  top  to  bottom  with  strange  pilasters,  cross- 
keys,  stars  and  human  figures." 

Mr.  Barrett  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  lad,  but 
received  all  as  genuine,  and  added  it  to  his  book,  pay- 
ing a  good  price  for  what  he  considered  very  valuable 
additions  to  his  work.  One  and  another  and  another 
became  the  victims  of  the  young  writer  and  artist,  but 
his  most  illustrious  victim  was  Horace  Walpole.  The 
attempt  to  deceive  such  a  man  was  a  daring  movement, 
and  its  success,  though  temporary,  was  a  great  surprise 
to  Chatterton  himself.  He  was  not  then  known  to  fkme, 
and  Walpole  knew  nothing  of  his  youth  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life ;  and  so  well  planned  was  the 
letter  that  Walpole  was  much  impressed  by  it,  and 
gave  it  his  full  faith.  His  answer  to  this  letter  is  one 
of  the  curious  things  of  history,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  leaf 
from  the  private  hfe  of  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world.  The 
letter  overflowed  with  courtesy. 

**  Arlington  Strebt,  March  28,  1769. 
•*SiR :  I  cannot  but  think  myself  singularly  obliged  by 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted,  when  I  read  your  very  curious  and  kiud  let- 
ter, which  I  have  this  moment  received.  I  give  you  a 
thousand  thanks  for  it,  and  for  the  very  obliging  offer  you 
make  of  communicating  your  manuscript  to  me.  What 
you  have  already  sent  me  is  valuable  and  full  of  informa- 
tion. I  have  not  the  happiness  of  understanding  the 
Saxon  language,  and,  without  your  learned  notes,  should 
not  have  been  able  to  comprehend  Rowley's  text." 

This  is  but  an  extract  fVom  the  letter.  The  whole 
was  written  in  the  same  strain,  and,  delighted  with  his 
success,  Chatterton  wrote  again  ;  but  in  the  second  let- 
ter he  showed  the  simplicity  of  one  who  had  not  yet 
learned  the  world,  for  he  revealed  the  fact  of  his  pov- 
erty as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  even  told  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dine  with  the  cook  and  sleep  with  the  foot- 
boy.    Perhaps  the  great  statesman  was  not  really  con- 
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scious  of  being  influenced  by  such  a  letter,  but  his 
poorly-concealed  feelings  showed  all  too  plainly  the  cause 
of  his  sudden  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  his 
"  learned  corresjwndent."  In  his  revulsion  of  feeling 
he  at  once  laid  the  letters  and  the  curious  documents 
before  the  two  poets,  Gray  and  Mason.  They  promptly 
pronounced  them  a  gross  imposition.  The  severity  of 
Horace  Walpole's  judgment  of  the  poor,  friendless  boy 
left  no  room  in  his  heart  for  compassion,  or  for  the  manly 
impulse  to  extend  the  helping  hand  and  lead  him  into  a 
better  way.  In  speaking  of  Chatterton  he  said:  "I 
should  liave  been  blamable  to  his  mother  and  to  so- 
ciety if  I  had  seduced  an  apprentice  from  his  master ^  to 
marry  him  to  the  Nine  Muses ;  and  I  should  have  en- 
couraged a  propensity  to  forgery,  which  is  not  the 
talent  most  wanting  culture  in  the  present  age.  All  of 
the  house  of  forger}^  are  relations,  and,  though  it  is  just 
to  Chatterton 's  memory  to  say  that  his  poverty  never 
made  him  claim  kindred  with  the  richest  or  more  en- 
riching branches,  yet  his  ingenuity  in  counterfeiting 
styles,  and  handwriting  also,  might  easily  have  led  him 
to  those  more  facile  imitations  of  prose,  promissory 
notes."  There  is  neither  the  love-of  God  nor  of  man 
in  these  words,  for  there  is  not  in  them  a  spark  of  sym- 
pathy for  one  who  was  "out  of  the  way,"  and  who 
needed  to  be  helped  back  into  the  safe  and  pleasant  path 
of  rectitude. 

Chatterton  was,  for  the  moment,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  Horace  Walpole's  treatment  of  him ;  but  he  felt  it 
less  than  he  otherwise  would,  as  his  steps  were  soon  di- 
verted into  other  paths,  that  he  felt  sure  would  lead  on  to 
fortune.  He  had  received  favorable  letters  from  London 
periodicals,  and  from  some  of  the  best  metropolitan 
newspapers  accepting  poems  and  prose  articles.  These 
editors  were,  however,  more  generous  in  compliments 
than  in  money ;  but  Chatterton  delighted  in  praise,  and 
received  it  gladly,  accompanied  though  it  was  with  very 
poor  pay,  and  sometimes  no  pay  at  alL  He  was  still 
Mr.  lAmbert^s  clerk,  sitting  for  hours  at  a  time  on  the 
three-legged  stool;  but  feeling  as  he  did  that  he  was 
"  bom  to  greatness,"  he  continued  to  write,  not  only 
through  the  day,  but  far  into  the  night,  for  these  Lon- 
don magazines  and  newspapers. 

For  a  little  time  this  occupation  made  a  kind  of 
charmed  life  for  him,  and  such  letters  as  he  received 
from  London  led  him  to  feel  sure  of  complete  success. 
But  he  had  his  times  of  discouragement.  No  hand 
was  held  out  to  him.  He  was  tired  of  writing  for  a 
mere  pittance.  He  judged — and  judged  rightly — that 
what  was  worth  publishing  was  worth  a  fair  price.  That 
price  he  could  not  get.  This  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 
He  was,  moreover,  very  weary  of  his  confinement  to  the 
law-oflice,  a  confinement  that  brought  him  no  promise 
of  good.  He  was  at  last  driven  to  think  of  suicide,  and 
he  left  on  his  desk  "The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Thomas  Chatterton,"  in  which  he  made  known  his  de- 
termination to  take  his  own  life  and  end  his  struggles 
for  fame  and  bread.  It  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  the  boy—for  he  wa?  still  a 
boy — was,  for  a  time,  turned  from  his  purpose. 

But  Mr.  Lambert  did  not  want  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  so  uncertain  a  character  in  his  office.  He 
needed  too  much  watching,  and  selfish  men  do  not  care 
to  spend  time  in  watching  over  the  wretched  and  needy. 
So  Mr.  Lambert  managed  to  get  rid  of  him.  As  soon  as 
he  decently  could,  he  let  him  know  that  his  services 
were  not  needed. 

,  It  was  then  that  Chattertop  made  up  his  mind  to  bor- 
row a  little  money  of  those  he  called  his  fViends,  and 
start  for  Ix>ndon.     Through  letters  from  publishers  and 


editors,  he  had  received  much  encouragement  to  come 
there.  These  letters  stimulated  his  ambition,  and  in- 
spired him  with  hope,  so  that  the  thought  of  failure 
seemed  not  to  have  entered  his  mind.  He  was  much 
attached  to  his  mother  and  sister,  but  the  way  opened  so 
brightly  before  him  that  there  was  no  room  in  his  heart 
for  a  sorrowful  feeling  as  he  bade  them  good-by.  He 
was  going  to  work  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself,  he 
said,  and  they  would  soon  hear  of  his  successes. 

On  reaching  London  he  "  called  at  once  upon  his  great 
patrons,  the  booksellers  and  editors."  They  all  re- 
ceived him  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  their 
letters  were  written,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  : — "  Here  I  am  safe  and  in  high 
spirits ;  called  upon  my  patrons — great  encouragement 
from  them ;  all  approved  of  my  designs ;  shall  soon  be 
settled."  In  another  letter  to  his  mother,  he  wrote  : — 
"  I  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Cofiee-house,  and 
know  all  the  geniuses  there.  A  character  is  now  un- 
necessary ;  an  author  carries  his  character  in  his  pen. 
Bristol's  mercenary  walls  were  never  destined  to  hold 
me  ;  there  I  was  out  of  my  element ;  now  I  am  in  it — in 
London.  Good  God  I  how  superior  \&  London  to  that 
despicable  place,  BristoL  I  get  four  guineas  a  month 
fVom  one  magazine — shall  engage  to  write  a  History 
of  England^  which  will  more  than  double  that  sum. 
Even  my  occasional  essays  for  the  daily  papers  would 
more  than  support  me.  What  a  glorious  prospect  I" 
In  another  letter,  to  his  sister,  he  wrote: — "I  will 
send  you  two  silks  this  summer.  In  answer  to  this, 
you  must  tell  me  what  colors  you  prefer.  My  mother 
shall  not  be  forgotten."  In  still  another  letter,  to  his 
mother,  he  said  : — Dear  Mother,  I  send  you,  in  the  box, 
six  cups  and  saucers.  If  a  china  teapot  and  creampot 
are,  in  your  opinion,  necessary,  I  will  send  them,  but  I 
am  informed  that  they  are  unfashionable.  The  French 
snuflf-box,  I  enclose  in  the  box,  is  very  curious.  I  send 
also  two  fans.  Be  assured  that  whenever  I  have  the 
power,  my  will  won't  be  wanting  to  testify  that  I  re- 
member you." 

But,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  rainbow-hues 
were  already  fast  fading  out  of  the  poor  young  poet's 
dreams.  His  lodgings  were  very  comfortable.  His 
room,  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  was  "  one  of  Mrs. 
Walmsley's  best  rooms."  For  this  he  paid  honestly 
and  faithfully,  but  the  worst  poverty  was  on  his  track. 
When  his  lodging  was  paid  for  he  had  little  left.  The 
money  of  which  he  boasted  in  his  home-letters  was  in 
prospect,  not  in  actual  possession.  And  the  light,  by 
which  he  went  forward  in  the  darkness,  was  a  &.lse 
light.  The  old  and  homely  saying  :  ^^  Fair  words  butter 
no  parsnips,"  were  being  realized  in  young  Chatterton's 
life.  Publishers  and  editors  and  others  had  spoken 
many  '^  foir  words  "  that  bring  no  bread  ;  and  without 
bread,  poets  as  well  as  common  people  must  die. 

As  clouds  suddenly  overspread  the  sky,  when  they 
once  begin  to  gather,  so  Thomas  Chatterton  saw  his 
fears  taking  portentous  shape,  and,  in  their  blacknes^^ 
shutting  out  the  light  of  hope.  He  left  his  pleasant 
room,  for  which  he  could  no  longer  pay,  and  retired  to 
mean,  narrow  quarters,  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Angel,  a 
poor  sack-maker.  The  small  price  asked  he  never  failed 
to  pay,  although  it  left  him  very  little  with  which  to 
buy  bread.  His  landlady,  observing  his  poverty,  in- 
sisted upon  returning  part  of  the  money,  and  often  in- 
vited him  to  her  plain  but  wholesome  table ;  but  what 
he  so  truthfully  called  his  ^^  damned  native,  uncontrollai- 
ble  pride,"  led  him  to  refuse  both  money  and  food. 

Unknown  to  the  great  world  outside  of  his  humble 
room,  he  was  living  upon  bread  and  water.  Men  every- 
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where  &iled  him.  He  was  a  true  son  of  gefnius,  hut 
money  did  not  flow;  in  upon  him  to  reward  his  genius. 
He  come  at  last  to  be  so  poor  that  a  small  bill  at  the 
baker's  he  could  not  pay,  and  when  he  went  for  another 
loaf,  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together,  the  baker's  wife 
refused  it,  telling  him  he  could  luive  no  more  bread  until 
he  had  paid  for  what  he  had  already  bought.  From  the 
baker's  he  went  to  a  drug  store  and  asked  for  a  little 
arsenic,  saying  that  he  wanted  it  "  for  an  experiment." 
He  never  said  anything  truer.  He  did,  indeed,  want  it 
''  for  an  experiment."  He  was  about  to  try  the  "  ex- 
periment "  of  changing  worlds. 

He  died  by  his  own  hands  in  the  little,  bare,  dreary 
room  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Angel,  the  sack-maker. 

Let  any  who  are  horrified  by  such  an  act  pause,  and 
think  of  what  it  must  be  t^  wake  out  of  dreams  of  fame 
and  glory  and  wealth  to  the  sternest  and  hardest  reali- 
ties of  life.  Thomas  Chatterton  was  literally  penniless, 
literally  starving.  His  pale,  hollow  cheeks  and  wild  . 
eyes  told  the  story  too  plainly. 

The  pitiful  delusion  that  ended.at  last  in  suicide  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  work  of  men  around  him — of  men 
who  might  have  saved  the  young  writer  if  their  hearts 
had  been  warmed  with  a  practical  belief  in  human  bro- 
therhood. 

If  a  belief  in  this  blessed  human  brotherhood  had 
only  taken  possession  of  young  Chatterton  himself, 
might  it  not  have  destroyed  what  he  called  his  '^  damned 
native,  uncontrollable  pride,"  and  led  him,  in  beautiful 
humility  and  trust,  to  believe  that  all  men  were  his  bro- 
thers, and  to  venture  upon  them  for  bread  and  for  the 


employment  that  brings  bread.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  London  was  full  of  brotherly  men,  to  whom  he 
might  have  turned  for  help — men  who,  if  he  had  asked 
them  for  bread,  would  not' have  given  him  '*  a  stone." 

We  must  think  with  a  measure  of  blame — though 
with  blame  softened  by  the  tenderest  pity — of  that  con- 
fessed '^  pride  "  that  left  no  room  in  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton's  heart  for  the  comforting  and  helpful  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  And  we  must  think 
with  far  mOi.d  blame  of  the  men  of  this  world  who  sleep 
in  their  easy-chairs  over  this  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
hood, instead  of  being  out  in  the  storm,  saving  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish. 

The  sorrowful  dreamer,  the  unsuccessful  toiler,  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  nine  months,  and  there 
was  the  usual  verdict — ^insanity.  He  received  a  pau- 
per's burial  on  pauper  ground  in  Shoe  Lane.  Long,  long, 
ago  he  turned  to  dust,  but  what  has  become  of  even  that 
dust  no  one  knows,  for  the  burial  place  is  no  longer  a 
graveyard  but  a  market. 

Whoever  would  look  on  the  poet  can  see  him  now 
where  he  stands,  close  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliflfe — not  in  the  body  of  flesh  and  blood  that  was  once 
starved  and  weary,  but  in  one  of  those  figures  that  men 
make — figures  that  never  cry  for  bread  and  never  com- 
mit suicide.  In  his  hand  is  a  roll  of  parchment,  and 
underneath  the  monument  is  this  inscription  : 

TO  THE  MBMORT  OF 
THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 
Beader,  Judge  not.    If  tbon  art  a  Christian,  beUeTe  that  he  shall  be 
Judged  by  a  superior  Power.    To  that  Power  alone  is  be  now  answerable. 

Paul  Cobdeh. 
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**  Just  hint  at  'running  the  toll,'  and  grandma  will 
tell  you  a  story,"  said  lily  Weatherbee,  demure  as  a 
little  Quaker  and  sweet  as  a  wild  rose,  looking  up  from 
her  Kensington  stitch. 

Grandma  overheard  her  and  answered  with  a  smile 
that  made  her  piercing  black  eyes  sparkle  like  diamonds. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  run  the  toll.  Peace  and 
Plenty,"  she  said.  That  was  the  name  she  had  given 
Lily  when  she  was  a  baby. 

^^No,  indeed;  one  in  the  fiimily  of  that  sort  is  quite 
enough,"  laughed  the  girl ;  "  but  here  isHattie  waiting 
to  be  amused,  and  you  must  tell  her  about  it." 

"Well,  how  shall  I  begin,  chatterbox?" 

''  Why,  tell  her  about  the  old  house  with  the  gray 
moss  clinging  to  the  rafters,  and  the  haunted  window 
and  the  great  bam,  first." 

''The  haunting  was  easily  enough  accounted  for," 
said  grandma,  rolling  up  the  stockings  she  had  been 
mending  and  taking  off  her  spectacles ;  "  that  was  the 
tapping  of  the  old  horse-chestnut  when  the  wind  blew, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  out  the  meaning 
of  the  three  mysterious  knocks — always  three — and 
when  I  did,  what  fun  I  had  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Silena 
Cross,  our  dressmaker,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains  to 
prove  that  I  was  favored  with  spiritual  visits  I  Poor 
Miss  Silena !  I  never  saw  a  creature  more  disappointed. 
As  for  the  bam,  it  had  originally  been  built  for  a  meet- 
ing-house, but  never  having  been  finished  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds,  my  grandfather  took  it  for  debt  and 
turned  it  to  very  good  account.     That  old  bam  was  a 


great  institution,  and  was  regularly  fiurmed  out  during 
winters  for  revival  meetings,  dances,  husking  frolics 
and  sundry  other  things.  One  night  we  let  a  tramp  sleep 
there,  and  the  consequence  was  that  by  noon  next  day 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  bam  but  smoke  and 
ashes.  Poor  father  I  It  had  been  a  source  of  income, 
and  nothing  could  take  its  place.  Everybody  mourned 
the  destruction  of  'Uncle  Hiram's  bam,' but  nobody 
offered  to  rebuild  it. 

"  We  were  poor,  not  that  we  suffered  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  The  farm  kept  our  table,  but  my  father 
worked  too  hard  for  an  old  man,  and  his  '  boys  were  all 
girls.'  The  fiict  of  our  poverty  never  troubled  me,  how- 
ever ;  I  was  too  happy.  Only  give  me  plenty  of  fun, 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  nothing  seemed  hard  to  me.  My 
genius  at  improvising  all  sorts  of  amusements  made  me 
a  general  favorite  in  society.  Nobody  looked  down  upon 
me  because  I  wore  calico  and  worked  from  morning  till 
night.  In  fact,  'Jack'  was  always  in  requisition;  it 
was  '  Jack '  who  took  the  lead  at  our  merry  gatherings, 
who  filled  the  gap  with  some  audacious  gossip  when  no- 
body knew  what  to  say,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing — who 
was,  I  am  rather  sorry  to  add,  careless  of  consequences, 
so  that  she  had  a  good  time. 

"  But  I  was  happy ;  nobody  can  ever  take  that  conso- 
lation from  me.  I  never  sighed  for  what  was  unattain- 
able. Fair  weather  or  foul,  washing  or  baking,  at  home 
or  at  the  country-side  parties,  I  was  always  at  peace 
with  the  world,  though  my  one  best  muslin  gown  had 
done  duty  for  several  years." 
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"  Oh,  grandma  I  what  would  you  have  thought  then 
of  a  pink  satin  reception  dress,  and  everything  to  match, 
like  the  one  I  am  having  made  ?^^  exclaimed  Lily. 

*'*'  Shouldn't  a'  been  a  bit  happier,  my  dear ;  couldn't 
a'  been,"  was  the  calm  response.  *^  Besides,  young 
girls  never  wore  satin  in  those  days,  bless  you ! — plain 
white  mull  was  considered  dressy  enough,  with  flowers, 
which,  to  my  taste,  are  prettier  than  jpwels'  any  day. 
And  now  I  am  coming  to  how  I  ran  the  toll.  Ned  Ham- 
ilton was  considered  one  of  the  best  young  men  in  town. 
He  would  a'  been  handsome  but  his  nose  was  too  thin 
and  his  eyes  were  too  close  together,  though  they  were 
fine  eyes.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  the 
girl  who  secured  him  for  a  partner  considered  herself 
fortunate.  Nobody  treated  him  just  exactly  as  I  dtd, 
for  I  would  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  conceited, 
though  secretly  I  did  feel  flattered  by  his  attention.  I 
suppose  the  great  Rosedale  farm  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  two  grays  and  the  handsome  carryall. 
Perhaps  I  was  ambitious  and  didn't  exactly  know  it ;  for 
to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  did  think  of  him  at  all  seriously 
it  was  the  big  farm  that  loomed  up,  not  my  liking  for 
liim.  To  be  Mrs.  Hamilton — the  name  was  a  good  one 
— to  step  from  our  homely  one-story  house  into  a  grand 
old  mansion,  where  the  furniture  hdd  stood  for  a  hun- 
dred years — that  was  something  for  a  poor  man's  child 
to  achieve.  I  was  very  proud  and  happy  when  he 
showed  me  any  unusual  attention.  It  'lid  stir  what 
vanity  I  had  to  see  his  team  at  our  cottage  door,  to  pass 
our  acquaintances  seated  beside  him,  to  be  singled  out  at 
parties — me  in  my  plain  dress,  with  perhaps  only  a  rose 
at  my  throat  and  another  in  my  hair." 

'*Now  confess  that  you  were  handsome,  grandma," 
said  Lily. 

"  That 's  not  for  me  to  say,  my  dear,  though  I  believe 
they  did  call  me  rather  pretty.  One  day  Ned  Hamilton 
invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  Silver  Spray,  a  beautiful 
waterfall,  six  miles  away.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  invitation  just  at  that  time,  for  matters  at  home 
were  complicated,  and  the  atmosphere  was  not  agree- 
able. Father  had  been  paying  mpney  on  a  mortgage, 
and  that  always  made  him  cross — not  cross  exactly,  but 
very,  very  miserable.  The  sight  of  his  sorrowful  face 
and  the  sound  of  his  depressed  voice  caused  us  all  to 
feel  more  or  less  wretched. 

*'  That  night  there  was  to  be  a  party  at  the  house  of 
Judge  Mills.  They  only  gave  one  a  year,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Meeny  Mills'  birthday.  P6or  Meeny  I  A  home- 
lier girl  never  lived,  but  the  Judge  was  rich,  and  she 
wore  all  the  latest  fashions,  so  perhaps  she  never  rea- 
lized how  very  plain  she  was.  I  had  been  busy  over  my 
only  white  dress,  taking  a  tuck  out  here  and  adding  a 
bit  of  lace  there,  wishing,  for  a  wonder,  that  I  could 
have  something  new  to  wear.  At  sight  of  Ned  and  the 
team,  however,  all  my  troubles  vanished  into  air,  and  T 
ran  down  stairs  laughing. 

'* '  I  do  wish 't  you  'd  be  a  little  sober-minded,'  said 
my  father,  in  his  fretful  way.  *  It  seems  kinder  heart- 
less to  be  laughing  when  there  ain't  a  cent  in  the  house, 
and  nobody  knows  when  there  will  be.' 

''*Why,  father,  there's  always  potatoes  and  meal,' 
was  my  merry  rejoinder. 

"  '  Yes.  and  there  's  always  cares  and  troubles,'  he 
answered  lugubriously.  '  I  don't  seem  to  git  ahead  like 
other  folks,  and  I  've  pretty  much  about  given  up  trying. 
If  you  girls  was  only  boys  now !' 

"  '  Think  what  you  'd  have  to  lay  out  in  boots  alone,' 
I  said,  still  laughing,  at  which  he  frowned  and  turned 
impatiently  away,  while  I  ran  out  to  be  helped  into  the 
handsome  carriage. 


'^  What  a  glorious  day  it  was  I  The  vines  lining  each 
side  of  the  road  all  seemed  dripping  with  sunshine.  The 
shaded  vaUeys,  the  dancing  brooks  and  the  highways 
bordered  with  maples  and  elms — and  then  my  escort  be- 
guiled the  hour  with  odd  and  merry  fiEincies,  talked 
about  his  farm,  his  hopes,  his  aspirations,  and  if  I  bad 
not  wilfully  turned  the  subject  once  or  twice,"  said  the 
pretty  old  lady,  with  a  prim  little  gesture,  "  I  think  he 
might  have  proposed.  But  I  wasnH  ready  for  that  yet. 
*In  the  quiet  of  the  home-going,'  I  said  to  myself,  ^  I 
will  listen  to  him  perhaps.' 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  waterfell,  which,  with  its  ac- 
companying heights  and  charming  scenery,  repaid  us 
for  the  long  ride.  It  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away, 
and  when  we  did  turn  the  heads  of  the  spirited  horses 
in  the  direction  of  home  it  was  very  late. 

*' '  We  shall  never  be  in  time  for  the  party,'  I  said,  as 
the  twilight  deepened  into  dusk.  '  Must  you  pay  at  the 
toll-gate  ?  The  old  man  is  half-blind,  and  it  will  take 
him  an  hour  to  hunt  up  change.  Run  the  toll,  just  for 
the  fun  of  it — ^you  can  pay  him  afterwards.' 

'' '  That  won't  do,'  said  Ned.  '  I  '11  have  to  get  a  bill 
changed  though.  Just  take  the  reins  a  second.  By  the 
way — '  I  never  heard  the  end  of  the  sentence.  At  that 
moment  the  spirit  of  mischief  seized  me.  I  snatched 
the  whip  and  touched  the  near  horse.  Then  I  only 
heard  the  thunder  of  hoofs  and  the  whirr  of  wheels,  saw 
Ned's  eyes  flash  fire  in  the  semi-darkness  and  his  face 
grow  pale.  Before  he  could  take  the  reins  from  my  in- 
experienced hands,  we  had  '  run  the  toll '  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  the  horses  were  flying  over  the  bridge  as  only 
frightened  horses  can.  It  was  as  much  as  Ned  could  do 
to  guide  them,  and  twice  we  were  in  deadly  periL 

"On  they  sped,  young  Hamilton  standing  without  a 
hat,  his  teeth  set,  his  lips  white,  his  frame  rigid,  while 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  stood  out  like  whip-cord.  1 
just  sat  back  and  held  my  breath,  too  frightened  to  cry 
out,  and  catching  at  whatever  was  nearest  to  steady  lay- 
self  as  they  raced  down  the  long,  hilly  street  to  the  vil- 
lage, at  the  foot  of  which  they  slackened  their  speed  and 
were  soon  under  control. 

"  'That  was  a  mad  freak  of  yours,'  was  all  the  young 
man  said,  as  he  helped  me  out  at  the  door ;  and  I  knew 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  I  never  should 
be  asked  to  ride  behind  his  grays  again. 

*'I  went  to  the  party,  seemingly  as  gay  and  light- 
hearted  as  ever.  If  any  feeling  of  regret  lurked  under 
my  careless  speech  and  manner,  Ned  should  never  know 
it.  In  the  midst  of  the  fun,  when  I  was  holding  my  lit- 
tle court,  and  the  laugh  and  the  jest  were  going  round, 
who  should  appear  upon  the  scene  but  my  fisither,  in  his 
homely,  patched  clothes,  quite  regardless  of  the  figure 
he  cut  in  the  midst  of  that  brilliant  company.  He 
walked  stmight  up  to  me,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  fiace 
as  pale  as  death. 

*' '  Jack,'  says  he,  'did  you  run  the  toll  to-day  ?' 

'"The  horses  ran,'  I  said,  with  a  touch  of  levity, 
though  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  '  What  did  they 
know  about  toll  ?' 

"  '  Well,  the  bridge-keeper  has  been  to  the  house. 
Jack.  He  told  me  the  young  man  was  getting  the 
money  when  you  caught  up  the  whip  and  set  the  horses 
to  running.  Now,  there's  a  fine  for  that,  an'  I've  got 
to  give  him  five  dollars ;  he  won't  let  me  off— and  I 
ain't  got  five  cents  to  my  name.'  Tears  stood  in  his 
poor,  weak  eyes,  and,  regardless  of  the  surroundings,  he 
took  out  his  hankerchief  and  wiped  them  away.  Im- 
agine, if  you  can,  how  I  felt. 

"  '  Allow  me  to  pay,  sir,'  said  Ned,  coming  forward ; 
and  that  capped  the  climax.     I  could  have  screamed 
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with  mortification.  I  just  ran  out  of  that  room,  with- 
out waiting  for  wraps  or  anything  else,  and  flew  liome 
so  shamed  that  I  think  1  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
As  you  may  suppose,  I  cried  pretty  much  all  night,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  recovered  my  spirits. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  it  lost  me  Ned  Hamilton,  too," 
said  the  old  lady,  with  a  queer  little  toss  of  the  head ; 
but  that  didn't  matter  much.  He  left  me  and  took 
Mary  Bean,  old  Deacon  Bean's  daughter — the  pink  of 
propriety,  and  who  would  no  more  have  dared  to  say 
her  soul  was  her  own  than  she  would  have  dared  to  ride 
wild  horses.    It  was  a  little  mortifying  at  first,  but  after 


his  marriage  folks  said  that  he  was  miserly  almost  be- 
yond belief,  and  I  am  positive  Molly  Hamilton  only  has 
one  new  bonnet  a  year,  poor  soul  I — though  by  this  time 
she  may  have  gone  where  they  don't  ne^d  bonnets. 

"  However,  I  was  cured  from  that  time  of  my  thought- 
less pranks.  I  went  to  work  and  soon  paid  back  the 
five  dollars,  and  more  than  that,  I  paid  oflf  the  mort- 
gage on  our  little  home,  in  time." 

"  And  then  you  married  grandpa  ?"  said  Lily. 

"  Yes,  dear,  he  was  worth  a  thousand  Ned  Hamii- 
tons — but  poor  fisither  1  how  often  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  I  was  just  as  good  as  a  boy. " 

Mabt  a.  Dbnison. 
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Nothing  can  be  made  more  difficult,  more  perplexing 
and  heart-breaking  than  moving,  if  only  certain  conditions 
are  observed.  It  makes  no  difference  how  early  you  begin 
to  tear  up  the  old  house  ;  how  thoroughly  you  clean  the 
new  one ;  how  well  you  pack — your  moving  will  still  be  a 
torture  and  a  terror,  unless  you  work  more  steadily  with 
your  brains  than  with  your  hands.  Industry  and  energy 
are  of  value,  but  system  and  a  bottle  of  marking-ink  make 
the  easy  flitting. 

The  womam,  then,  who  wishes  to  leave  one  house  and 
establish  herself  in  a  new  one  with  as  little  sense  of  up- 
heaval and  ruinous  volcanic  action  as  possible,  is  wise,  if, 
in  the  flrst  place,  she  has  her  new  house  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and,  not  trusting  to  the  owner  or  agent's  assu- 
rance that  it  is  in  ''perfect  order,"  has  the  kitchen  range, 
the  heater,  the  water  and  gas-pipes  examined,  so  that  the 
workmen  may  not  descend  on  her,  and  all  necessaiy  repairs 
be  started  on  the  first  wash-day  in  her  new  home. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  her  carpets  taken  up,  cleaned, 
and  put  down  in  the  empty  house — excepting,  of  course, 
that  for  the  hall  and  stairs.  The  shades  can  be  fitted  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  old  house,  gather  up  all  the  ornaments,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  pack  them  by  themselves  in  marked  boxes,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  unpacked  when  they  would  be  in 
the  way.  Pack  the  books  in  order.  Keep  the  shelves 
separate,  and  do  not  let  the  parlor  books  get  mixed  with 
the  children's  and  those  from  the  spare-room.  Mark  these, 
and  have  the  boxes  put  by  themselves.  Pack  up  all  the 
superfluous  china,  bedding,  table-covers  and  other  things. 
Mark  every  bag,  bundle  and  b#x,  and  have  them  all  put 
together. 

Your  parlor  cai*pet  is  now  up,  your  books  packed,  your 
pictures  taken  down,  so  have  your  fiumiture  put  into  bag- 
ging or  protected  in  any  way  you  think  best,  and  have  it 
put  in  one  comer  by  itself^  and,  if  necessary,  mark  the  ar- 
ticles ''parlor."  Have  everything  possible  brought  into 
the  parlor  and  arranged  in  order  of  moving,  the  rule  for 
which  will  bo  given  later  ;  and  so  go  on,  packing  away 
everything  not  absolutely  necessary  for  present  use,  and 
be  as  ready  asj^you  can  when  moving-day  comes. 

Tlie  order  for  moving  is  simple.  Have  each  floor  moved 
by  itself.  The  carman  will  at  once  oppose  you,  and  de- 
clare he  cannot  pack  in  his  wagon  upon  this  plan,  and  if 
you  insist  upon  it  you  will  have  a  great  many  loads.  But 
it  is  only  necessary  to  watch  the  carman  to  see  what  his 
little  idiosyncrasies  are.  He  may  or  may  not  make  a  large 
load,  but  in  every  one  he  is  bound  to  get  a  specimen  from 


each  floor.  He  leaves  the  looking-glass  in  the  second 
story,  and  his  assistant  rushes  up  into  the  third  story  and 
jerks  one  from  the  bureau  there,  and  then  in  the  new  house 
he  puts  both  in  the  sitting-room.  His  idiosyncrasy  is 
simple  enough ;  he  never  takes  two  articles  from  the  same 
floor  if  he  can  help  it,  and  he  never  puts  anything  in  \\» 
natural  and  obvious  place.  If  you  do  not  mark  the  barrel 
holding  pots  and  pans  he  will  certainly  caiTy  it  to  the 
third  story,  and  he  will  anyhow,  but  if  it  is  marked  you 
may  yourself  possibly  remember  what  was  in  that  barrel 
and  stop  him. 

And  all  this  marking  is  for  your  own  beneflt.  It  is  ust^- 
less  to  delude  yourself  into  thinking  you  will  remember 
where  you  put  anything,  for  you  will  not.  You  will  for- 
get where  the  baby's  blankets  are,  the  spoons  and  the 
table-cloth ;  the  comb  and  brush  and  the  toilet  soap  will 
have  buried  themselves  under  an  undiscovered  deposit, 
and  before  you  are  unpacked  you  will,  if  you  don't  mark 
every  bundle,  box  and  bag,  as  your  one  hope,  wish  you 
were  drowning,  so  that  as  the  events  of  your  past  life  flash 
by  you,  you  will  remember  where  some  one  thing*  you 
need  at  once  was  put. 

LorisE  Stockton. 

A    "game  dinnkk." 

Oy»ter»  FrieaMeed. 

Purfe  of  Orouse. 

Boiled  Salmon. 

Boast  Plsqfowl. 

BraUed  WUd  Duck. 

Path  of  Field-Larkt, 

Potatoet.     Artichokes.     Pbos. 

Roast  Pigeons. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream.    Fruit.     Cofftt. 

Oysters  Frtoassbbd. — One  pint  of  cream,  one  heaping  table- 

epoonf^l  of  flour,  one  teaspoonf^l  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonftil  of 

white  pepper,  a  small  blade  of  mace  and  one  quart  of  oysters. 

Add  the  seasoning  to  the  cream,  and  brin^  it  slowly  to  a  boil. 

Mix  the  flour  smooth  In  a  little  cold  milk,  and  stir  into  the 

cream.     As  soon  as  It  thickens,  add  the  oysters,  which  have  flrst 

been  boiled  one  minute  in  their  own  liquor,  which  must  be  drained 

oflf  before  they  are  turned  into  the  cream.    Serve  at  once. 

Purrs  op  Grouse. — The  entire  breast  of  one  roast-ed  prouse 
and  the  bones  of  two ;  one  quart  of  any  pood  stock,  two  quarts 
of  cold  water,  half  of  a  small  turnip  and  a  carrot,  two  large 
onions,  cut  up  and  fried  brown  in  a  little  butter ;  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  three  of  sifted  flour ;  one  tablespoonful 
of  salt  and  one  t^aspo>nful  of  pepper ;  three  cloves,  one  stalk  of 
celery  and  some  sprips  of  parsley  and  thyme.     Break  up  the 
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fi^ose  bODOt,  and  timmer  for  three  hours  in  the  water,  adding 
the  BeaBoning  and  vege^-ables.  Then  strain  it,  and  return  to  the 
Are  with  the  quart  of  stock.  Cut  the  breast  of  the  grouse  into  dice, 
and  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  In  the  meantime  put  the  but- 
ter and  flour  into  a  small  saucepan,  and  cook  till  bright  brown, 
stirring  constantly.  Turn  it  into  the  boiling  soup,  and  boil  gently 
for  five  minutes.  If  any  fat  rises,  skim  it  off.  8er?e  very  hot 
with  dice  of  fried  bread. 

Roast  Peafowl.— Young  peafowl  are  considered  eq^al  or  su- 
perior to  turkey,  and  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner,  allowing 
for  a  six  or  eight-pound  fowl  not  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half 
roasting.  When  the  fowl  is  dressed,  sprinkle  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  half  an  one  of  pepper  on  the  inside,  and  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour.  Make  a  stuffing  of  a  pint  of  soaked  and  squeesed 
bread,  two  onions,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  an  one  of  pepper,  one  egg.  Mince  the  onion,  and  fry  it 
a  little  in  the  butter,  then  add  to  the  other  ingredients.  A  stalk 
of  celery  finely  chopped  and  a  teaspoonftil  of  thyme  are  a  great 
Improvement.  A  pint  of  chestnuts  boiled  in  salted  water,  peeled 
and  added  are  also  nice.  Put  a  little  boiling  water  iiv  the  roast- 
ing-pan,  and,  after  the  fowl  is  stuffed  and  trussed,  lay  It  in, 
dredging  it  with  flour.  Baste  every  twenty  minutes.  At  the  last 
use  a  little  melted  butter,  and  dredge  with  flour,  which  will 
make  the  skin  crisp  and  brown.  For  the  gravy  boil  the  giblets 
tender,  and  mash  the  liver  fine,  chopping  the  rest.  If  there  is 
not  half  a  pint  of  gravy  in  the  pan,  add  water,  and,  as  it  boils, 
thicken  with  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour,  stirred  smooth  in 
cold  water.  Season  to  taste,  strain  into  gravy-boat,  and  stir  in 
the  giblets. 

Braised  Wild  Duck. — Stuff  or  not  after  dressing,  as  host 
liked.  Lay  in  the  braising-pau  with  a  very  little  hot  water,  and 
cook  one  hour.  Make  gravy  as  with  turkey,  omitting  giblets,  and 
adding  a  large  spoonful  of  acid  jelly.  * 

Path  op  Field-Larks.— Half  a  pound  of  good  puff  paste,  six 
larks,  half  a  pint  of  good  stock,  one  small  onion,  minced  fine  ; 
one  cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  four  or  five  thin  slices  of  bacon, 
one  tablespoonful  of  shred  parsley,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
an  one  of  pepper,  one  egg.  Line  a  deep  pie  dish  with  the  slices 
of  bacon,  and  lay  in  the  larks,  which  have  been  dressed  and  tied 
in  shape.  Beat  the  egg,  and  add  to  the  stock  with  the  seasoning, 
sprinkle  the  bread  crumbs  over  the  larks,  and  pour  on  the  stock. 
Roll  out  the  puff  paste,  cutting  part  into  a  round  to  fit  the  top  of 
the  pie,  and  using  the  remainder  to  form  a  rim  around  it.  Brush 
over  this  rim  with  cold  water  before  putting  on  the  lid,  which 
may  be  ornamented  or  not  as  liked.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
one  hour,  and  serve  hot. 

Potatoes. — As  in  No.  1  of  Our  Continent. 

Artichokes.— Trim  and  boil  in  well  salted  water  till  tender- 
not  less  than  one  hour.    Serve  with  drawn  butter. 

Peas.- As  in  No.  22  of  Our  Continent. 

Roast  Piobons.— Dress  and  tie  into  shape.  Tie  a  thin  slice  of 
bacon  on  each  breast,  and  roast  twenty  minutes  by  a  quick  fii«. 


Lobster  Salad.— As  in  No.  26  of  Our  Continent. 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream.— As  in  No.  33  of  Our  Continent. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *I  would  like  to  have  the  Editor  of  the  *  Household  Department  *  ol 
OUB  Continent  give  a  recipe  for  candled  ginger  or  preserred  ginger.  *  * 

E.  H.  C. 

Scrape  the  roots  of  green  ginger  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water 
half  an  hour.  Broil  in  three  waters,  changing  the  hot  for  cold 
each  time  and  allowing  about  half  an  hour  to  each.  Boil  till 
perfectly  tender ;  take  cut  carefully  and  lay  in  ice-water.  Allow 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  ginger,  and  a 
teacupful  of  water  to  a  pound.  Boil  and  skim  carefully  till  no 
more  scum  rises.  Let  the  syrup  get  cold;  then  put  in  the  ginger 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  drain  off  the  syrup ; 
heat  and  pour  over  the  ginger  boiling  hot.  In  a  week  repeat 
the  process,  and  again  after  a  fortnight.  Cover  closely.  It  is 
fit  for  use  in  a  month,  or  even  two  weeks. 

The  question  as  to  ^*  who  wrote  Archie  Dean,"  is  answered  by 
several  correspondents,  the  majority  stating  what  is  really  the 
fact,  that  it  was  written  by  Jennie  Marsh  Parker,  of  Cherry  Val- 
ley, and  may  be  found  in  No.  14  of  "  One  Hundred  Choice  Sel^- 
tious  in  Poetry  and  Prose,"  published  by  P.  Garrett  &,  Co.» 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

''  N  "  is  informed  that  the  story  of  Effle  Deans  is  to  be  found 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  The  Heart  of  MId-Ldthian." 

*  *  Why  is  it  that  fumiturei  especially  walnut,  hat  risen  in  price  withia 
the  past  yoar? '*  M.  B. 

Because  the  supply  of  walnut  is  diminishing  fast.  It  is  said 
by  lumbermen  that  three-fourths  of  the  good  black  walnut  in 
this  countty  has  been  consumed  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
price  for  some  kinds  is  $150  per  1000  feet.  As  100  years  are  re- 
quired to  grow  a  black  walnut  tree  large  enough  for  lumber,  not 
many  of  this  age  will  have  any  knowledge  of  the  next  crop. 
Forestry  as  a  popular  science  may  well  claim  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

*  *  A  cofltoe-lorlng  correspondent  is  anxious  to  know  if  Mocha  Is  really 
in  existence,  as  grocers  claim,  or  If  we  do  not  drink  a  substitute  ?*  * 

Probably  a  substitute  for  the  supply  of  genuine  Mocha  is,  at 
most,  very  limited,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  nuiny  years  it 
will  disappear  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  though  doubtless 
some  inferior  variety  will  usurp  its  name.  The  imports  have 
been  declining  for  some  time  past  and  a  recent  Italian  consular 
report  makes  known  that  the  once  flourishing  Mocha  (or  Mok- 
kah,  as  the  writer  calls  it)  is  now  reduced  to  a  group  of  sixty 
poor  huts,  with  about  400  inhabitants,  who  have  hard  work  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  coffee  plantations  are  ^ying 
waste  And  uncultivated  and  the  once  busy  harbor  is  full  of  sand. 
All  the  European  merchants  have  departed  save  one  Italian,  and 
he  is  engaged,  not  in  exporting  coffee,  but  in  Importing  European 
wares  for  the  Arabians. 

Hrlbn  Camfbbu.. 


A  LITTLE  SHIP. 


A  NIGHT  of  Storm  and  fear,  then  with  the  morning  light, 
Into  port  comes  sailing  a  craft  all  spotless  white  ; 
A  tiny  craft  it  is,  forsooth ;  the  sails  are  all  unfurled, 
And  speeding  fast,  for  'tis  God's  breath  has  blown  it  to 
the  world. 

The  little  boat  at  anchor  rocks  safe  in  mother's  arms, 
Who,  watching  each  low  gentle  breath,  yet  wonders  at  its 

chai*ras. 
Two  arms  to  move  the  world  she  reckons  as  the  mast. 
Two  dimpled  feet  as  rudders  to  guide  all  danger  past ; 
Two  wondering  eyes  as  telescopes  to  use  in  coming  years, 
While  the  heart  serves  as  the  steersman  to  quiet  anxious 

fears. 


The  little  ship  sails  blithely  on,  while  o'er  the  water  rings 

The  breeze  that  fills  the  sails  in  the  song  the  mother  sings. 

And  the  ah*  about  is  stirred  as  with  the  cry  of  **Sliip, 
ahoy !" 

When  bending  low  the  father  prays,  God  bless  his  new- 
bom  joy. 

Oh  I  little  ship,  sail  bravely  on,  though  waves  be  ix>iigh 

and  dark. 
For  when  into  the  Glory  at  last  comes  every  bark, 
Qtodi  welcomes  each  one  singly,  though  a  wreck  it  seem  at 

best. 
And  on  His  peaceful  waters  He  harbors  them  at  rest. 

Katr  R.  Thomas. 


It  has  been  occasionally  remarked  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living  that  Boston  is  the  birthplace  of  ideas.  As 
such  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  mention  the  latest  local 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  This  is  no  less  than  the 
incoi-poration  of  a  society  under  style  of  "The  Palestine 
Colonization  and  Christian  Missionary  Association."  Its 
pui-pose  is  to  colonize  that  countiy  with  "  industrious  and 
energetic  Christians,  and  by  their  prudence,  labor  and 
perseverance,  restoring  it  to  its  former  grandeur,  so  that 
it  will  not  only  be  the  centre  of  the  world  geographically, 
but  also  in  art,  science  and  wealth.''  Palestine,  as  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  world,  is  hardly  woi*thy  of  Bos- 
ton's justly-vaunted  school  system,  and  a  project  iwhich 
shall  remove  the  alleged  centre  of  art  and  science  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  is  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  any  Bostonian  who  has  a  particle  of 
patriotic  pride.  This  society,  however,  is  in  serious  earn- 
est, and  its  management  is  said  to  be  actually  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  vessels  to  aid  in  making  the  commercial 
transfer  just  referred  to.  This  is  by  no  means  the  fii*st  at- 
tempt made  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  may  not  be 
the  last.  All  good  people  will  hope  that  none  of  the 
money  raised  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  improper 
persons. 


What  will  be  the  legitimate  effect  of  instantaneous  pho- 
tography on  art?  is  a  question  which  has  excited  a  good 
deal  of  ignorant  as  well  as  of  learned  comment,  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge's  excellent  photographs  of  men  and  horses  in  mo- 
tion affording,  of  course,  the  chief  basis  of  argument. 
The  idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  artists  have  been 
all  wrong  in  their  methods  of  representing  horses  moving 
at  speed,  and  that  the  steeds  introduced  into  their  pic- 
tures by  conscientious  draughtsmen  of  the  futui-e  will,  of 
necessity,  be  shown  in  the  very  awkward  postures  brought 
out  by  the  instantaneous  process.  Perhaps  the  best  refu- 
tation thus  far  advanced  is  found  in  a  recent  number  of 
Punchy  which  attempts  J»  depict  the  ** finish"  of  the 
Derby  according  to  Muybridge.  Anything  more  unlike  a 
group  of  running  horses  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  yet 
the  postures  of  the  animals  are  no  doubt  true  to  nature. 
The  scientific  interest  of  such  photographs  is  great,  and 
may  prove  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  but  aitistically  they 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  worthless.  The  human  eye  varies 
in  its  power  of  perceiving  motion,  but,  as  a  ii^le,  the  re- 
tina retains  an  image  for  a  moment.  In  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  galloping  horse,  the  eye  catches  and  retains 
the  positions  of  the  limbs  at  the  instant  of  change  from 
forward  to  backward  motion.  Consequently  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  brain  is  that  the  legs  are  either  "bunched  " 
or  extended,  and  these  positions,  with  their  modifications, 
are  artistically  true.  The  sensitized  plate  does  not  see  as 
the  eye  does.  It  takes  its  impression  through  a  gleam  of 
light  so  brief  in  duration  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
human  eye.  For  artistic  purposes  it  is  no  more  true 
to  draw  an  animal  in  a  position  which  the  eye  cannot  i*e- 
cognize  as  natural  than  it  would  be  to  present  a  portrait 
of  a  .professional  beauty  as  she  would  appear  under  the 
microscope.  Both  pictures  are  literally  true,  but  both  are 
practically  false. 


There  is  possibly  ii  lesson  for  those  who  would  reform 
the  noble  red  man  in  Lieutenant  Very's  intei*e8ting  papers 
on  the  canoe  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
He  found  those  Indians  who  retained  a  measure  pf  their 
native  habits,  winning  their  livelihood  mainly  from  the 
woods  and  streams,  a  fine,  self-raliant,  honest  race,  while 
those  who  himg  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts 
were,  for  the  most  part,  a  degraded  set,  given  over  to  such 
whisky  as  they  could  get ;  very  much,  in  short,  like  the 
worat  agency  Indians  of  our  own  beloved  land.  Perhaps 
our  excellent  missionaries  have  been  a  little  too  eager  to 
force  civilization  and  its  habits  upon  natures  to  which  the 
change  was  impossible.  A  far-sighted  policy  might  have 
recognized  the  "wild  blood"  of  the  Indian,  and  made  him 
a  heixier  of  cattle  on  the  plains  or  an  army  scout,  giving 
him  the  coveted  rifle  instead  of  the  prosaic  hoe.  If  he 
had  been  trusted  to  protect  government  timber-lands,  and 
to  police  Yellowstone  Park  the  work  could  not  have 
been  done  worse,  and  might  have  been  done  far  better. 
Nothing  here  set  down  is  to  be  taken  as  derogatory  to  the 
Carlisle  schools,  or  to  the  admii-able  efforts  now  making  at 
Hampton  for  the  training  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  the 
ways  of  civilization.  These  are  in  the  right  direction  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In- 
dians whom  these  reformatory  measures  cannot  reach  for 
many  years,  and  to  whom  the  drudgery  of  farm-work  is 
as  hateful  as  are  the  restraints  of  civilization.  Certainly 
it  would  be  far  better  to  develop  the  good  qualities  of 
the  savage  than  to  offer  a  premium  on  the  vices  of  the 
half-civilized.  To  some  extent  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
and  so  far  as  we  have  heard  it  has  proved  successful. 
There  exist  on  the  plains  efficient  bands  of  scouts,  who 
constantly  i-ender  faithful  service  as  couriers  and  hunters, 
and  who  perform  to  admiration  duties  to  which  they  are 
adapted  by  nature.  An  instance  in  point  comes  to  haod 
as  this  pai*agraph  goes  to  press  ;  the  arrest,  namely,  by  In- 
dian police,  of  five  white  men  who  had  been  killing  buffalo 
within  the  reservation  limits ;  and  if  this  system  were  ex- 
tended of  inti*usting  the  protection  of  wild  lands  to  those 
who  are  "to  the  manner  bom,"  a  large  force  of  othei-wise 
disorderly  braves  might  be  profitably  employed.  Anorther 
generation  will  perhaps  bring  them  sevei'al  degrees  nearer 
to  Christian  civilization,  but  the  process  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  forced.  Indian  blood,  like  that  of  certain  wild  crea- 
tures, does  not  brook  restraint,  but  it  bears  liberty  well 
where  its  rights  are  judiciously  guaranteed. 


American  sight-seers  have  been  charged  with  being  the 
most  persistent  and  offensive  of  all  the  army  who  invade 
Europe,  but  the  French  appear  to  be  open  to  the  same 
charge,  having  made  Gambetta's  life  a  burden..  His  va- 
cation this  year  was  taken,  as  usual,  at  the  Ch&teau  des 
Cretes,  Clarens — a  charming  abode,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Lake  Leman,  Dent  de  Midi,  Dent  de  Chamouni 
and  Dent  d'Ooha.  His  favorite  exercise  was  the  game  of 
nine-pins,  at  which  he  is  an  adept.  Until  this  summer  he 
ha<f  thrown  the  gardens  of  the  ch&teau  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, but.this  year  he  was  obliged  to  close  them  on  account  of 
the  damage  done  by  careless  and  inquisitive  visitors,  who 
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tramped  ruthleMly  over  flower-beds  in  their  eagerness  to 
peep  through  the  windows  and  thus  get  a  view  of  the 
great  statesman.  After  their  expulsion  the  sight-seers 
made  a  practice  of  assembling  before  the  ^'Tonhalle/*  a 
restaurant  where  Qambetta  took  refreshments  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  where  they  could  stare  at  him  to  their 
hearts'  content  when  he  took  his  seat  at  a  little  table  just 
outside  the  door. 


Tme  woes  of  the  wealthy  are  not  quite  so  proverbial  in 
this  world  as  are  their  joys,  and  yet  their  actual  existence 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  as  witness  the  liability  of  rich  men 
to  visits  from  masked  robbers,  to  insecure  investments,  and 
all  the  annoyances  of  begging  letters  and  anonymous 
threats.  That  nations,  when  they  become  great  and  pow- 
erful, present  striking  pai-allels  is  obvious,  as  we  well 
know,  but  for  us  the  complications  which  beset  some  of 
our  transatlantic  cousins  do  not  exist,  or  are  at  least 
largely  modified.  True,  they  do  not  suffer  from  some 
troubles  peculiar  to  republics — we  might  with  fairness 
say  to  this  republic — but  their  lives  are  made  miserable  in 
ways  that  we  wot  not  of.  Here,  for  instance,  is  England,* 
just  welcoming  home  her  victorious  troops  from  a  petty 
war  which  has  already  brought  a  complication  of  diplo- 
matic problems  in  its  track,  all  more  or  less  directly  con- 
sequent upon  her  vast  colonial  possessions.  And  now  a 
great  many  of  her  best  people  are  in  a  state  of  worriment 
over  the  designs  of  France  regarding  Madagascar,  which 
sizeable  island  they  (the  French)  seem  disposed  to  con- 
quer and  presumably  to  annex.  That  this  or  a  similar 
project  is  seriously  entertained  is  inferred  from  the  semi- 
official statement  that  President  Gi^vy  refuses  to  receive 
an  embassy  from  the  Queen  of  the  self-styled  dominant 
race — the  Hovas — unless  she  will  admit  the  independence 
of  the  rival  race,  the  Sakalavas,  subject  to  an  exclusive 
French  protectorate.  Into  the  details  of  the  tiibal  im- 
broglio we  need  not  enter ;  suffice  it  that  the  French  pro- 
pose, with  the  aid  of  one  tribe,  to  conquer  the  other,  and 
so  establish  themselves  in  an  impregnable  position  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Now  the  English  missions  among 
the  Hovas  are  well  established,  as  missions  go,  and  the 
English  religious  world  is  nearly  unanimous  in  its  demand 
that  the  French  shall  be  prohibited  from  carrying  out  their 
designs,  lest  Protestant  missions  be  made  to  suffer,  under 
French  control,  from  Catholic  competition.  Of  course  this 
is  not  the  only  argument.  The  friends  of  the  missionaries 
do  not  hesitate  to  i*aise  the  old  ci-y  of  danger  to  the  Indian 
Empire,  although  Madagascar  has  a  channel  three  hun- 
dred  miles  wide  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  South  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  other.  Tliere  are,  in  short,  a  good  many 
people  who  want  England  to  place  the  government  stamp 
on  the  entire  world,  because  at  some  time  in  a  distant  and 
indefinite  future  it  may,  in  some  very  vague  way,  be  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now  for  English  sailors  to  reach  points 
where  they  may  possibly  wish  to  go.  This  is  simply  one 
instance  out  bf  many  of  the  perplexities  to  which  the  great 
and  good  among  the  nations  are  subjected,  as  are  their 
kindred  among  individuals  in  private  life.  England  claims 
jurisdiction  over  about  one-eighth  of  the  habitable  globe, 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  man- 
ages her  great  estate  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  only 
when  some  seemingly  remote  danger  threatens  one  of  her 
outlying  properties  that  the  old  lady  at  home,  sitting  on 
her  little 'island,  becomes  a  trifle  absurd  in  her  anxiety. 


Hardly  any  poem  in  the  language  is  more  familiar  to 
the  English  reaiding  world  than  Macaulay's  **Ivry,"  and 
no  figure  in  history  is  nobler  than  that  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, as  at  the  head  of  his  thousand  knights  he  charges 
for  the  golden  lilies  of  France.  A  side  light  is  thrown 
upon  this  flower  of  chivalry  by  Judge  Tourg6e's  poem 
^'Duplessis  Momay,''  and  who  shall,  say  that  the  King 


may  not  have  been  more  truly  chivalrous,  kneeling  in 
penitence  before  his  army  at  the  bidding  of  the  God-four- 
ing  trooper,  than  he  would  have  been  with  his  sins  unre- 
pented  at  the  head  of  his  host. 


The  hitest  **  Round  Robin  "  novel,  **  Doctor  Ben"  (1),  is 
of  a  far  higher  order  of  merit  than  one  or  two  of  the  later 
ones.  As  a  story  it  is  too  involved  with  the  theories  it  is 
designed  to  advocate  to  make  it  altogether  agreeable  read- 
ing, but,  aside  from  a  certaui  heaviness,  it  is  of  deep  and 
often  painful  interest.  The  plot  is  simple.  Father  and  son, 
the  elder  founder  and  owner  of  great  mills  near  Toronto, 
the  younger  ambitious  and  ready  to  take  the  father's  place 
when  needed.  Just  before  the  wedding  day,  the  result  of 
a  quiet  little  love  story  threading  its  way  through  the  busi- 
ness details,  an  accident,  in  which  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
head  is  received,  ends  all  preparations,  and  the  son,  who 
lies  unconscious  for  days,  is  found  to  be  practically  an 
idiot.  Then  follow  two  years  of  almost  hopeless  effort  to 
bring  back  memory  and  the  recovery,  which  is  only  a  pos- 
sibility. A  rival  in  the  meantime,  the  villain  of  the  plot, 
succeeds  finally  in  placing  '* Doctor  Ben"  in  an  asylum 
through  a  series  of  well-managed  incidents,  and  here, 
under  the  patient  and  intelligent  care  of  a  scientific  and 
enthusiastic  physician,  ''Doctor  Ben,"  who  has  imagined 
himself  entitled  to  the  prefix,  recovei-s  fully  and  finally. 
Tlie  book,  in  fact,  is  an  argument  for  asylum  treatment, 
and  the  life  there  is  described  graphically  and  with  real 
power.  The  ending  is  as  happy  as  the  middle  was  miser- 
able, and  the  book  well  worthy  of  serious  attention. 


There  is  great  outcry  for  a  really  good  illustrated  maga- 
zine in  London,  but  much  doubt  as  to  from  what  source  it 
can  come  :  ''When  will  London  have  a  high-class  illus- 
trated monthly?"  cries  the  Morning  Pt>$i,  and  adds: 
"There  are  several  already  which  contain  two  or  three 
illustrations ;  but  there  is  sui-ely  an  opening  for  a  maga- 
zine on  the  model  of  those  brought  out  by  American  firms, 
in  which  the  excellent  wood  engravings  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  text,  and  add  immensely  to  the  value  of 
the  publications."  And  the  Standard  from  the  same  text 
remarks:  "Thirty  years  ago  the  average  transatlantic 
magazine  was  a  dull  twenty-five  cents*,  worth  of  poorly- 
written,  atrociously-illustrated  stuff.  To-day  the  two 
budgets  of  brightly-penned  papers,  which  are  found  on 
every  railway  book-stall,  will  bear  comparison  witli  any- 
thing of  the  same  nature  that  we  can  show ;  while  the  ex- 
quisite woodcuts  and  '  process '  illustrations  which  adorn 
their  pages  have  driven  the  proprietors  of  English  maga- 
zines to  despair— or,  what  is  better,  into  a  determination 
to  equal  if  not  to  surpass  them."  Who  it  is  that  is  to 
"surpass  them  "  is  not  yet  determined,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, American  magazines  have  taken  a  place  among 
English  periodicals  from  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
dislodge  them. 

♦ 
The  "History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  edited  by  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Matilda  Joelyn 
Gage  (vol.  ii. ;  pp.  052 ;  $5.00),  Fowler  &  Wells,  New 
York,  holds  in  these  well-known  and  honored  names  a 
guarantee  of  conscientious  work.  That  it  is  rather  mate- 
rial for  history  than  history  itself  is  inevitable,  yet  the 
bulky  volumes  contain  chapters  of  absorbing  interest.  It 
is  the  first  minute  account  of  the  work  of  women  during 
the  war,  not  only  in  the  sanitary  movement,  but  in  the 
formation  of  the  "Woman's  National  Loyal  League,"  and 
no  true  history  of  the  war  can  be  given  which  does  not 
include  both  these  phases  of  work.  So  many  points  in 
the  movement  once  contested  with  fury  are  now  unques- 
tioned that  a  full  record  of  such  contest  is  essential, 

(1)  **Dr.  Bkn  :  Ak  Episode  in  thk  Lif«  or  a  Fortukatb  Vn- 
roRTCNATB.'"    |1.00.    J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Bostoo. 
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though  one  is  moved  to  wonder  at  the  senselessness  of 
many  objections  long  since  forgotten.  An  immense  amount 
of  work  is  involved  in  the  compilation,  and  the  carefully- 
printed,  handsome  volumes,  even  though  a  little  chaotic 
in  character,  deserve  space  in  every  library. 


Why  does  not  some  one  write  a  History  of  Oenius?  It 
would  be  a  sad  as  well  as  a  glorious  history,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  sketch  of  poor  Thomas  Chatterton*s  life  in  this 
number  of  Our  Continent.  The  compiler  would  have 
to  exercise  a  nice  discrimination  in  distinguishing  between 
unquestionable  genius  like  Ghatterton's  and  a  high  order 
of  talent  like — ^well,  let  us  not  be  too  personal — ^like  most 
authors. 


THE  BOOK-SHELF. 


*'  All  in  a  Garden  Green,*'  is  the  pleasant  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  which  will  appear  next 
year  in  Qood  Words, 

The  third  volume  of  George  Sand's  correspondence  has 
just  been  published  in  Paris,  and  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
it  contains  letters  addressed  by  her  to  many  of  the  most 
famous  politicians. 

"Sketches  of  Military  Life,''  by  Edmond  de  Ami- 
cis  and  Lady  Bloomfield's  "Reminiscences  of  Court  and 
Diplomatic  Life,"  are  in  the  .press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
and  will  soon  appear. 

A  petition,  the  bearing  of  which  is  interesting  to  every 
book-buyer,  has  been  sent  to  every  college  and  university 
in  the  country  for  signatures,  its  object  being  the  abolition 
of  duty  on  all  foreign  books. 

Two  novelties  in  the  publishing  trade  at  present  please 
the  fancy  of  English  buyers.  The  first  is  printing  the 
new  edition  of  Miss  Austin's  works,  and  of  Fenny  Kem- 
ble's  notes  on  Shakspeai-c^,  in  brown  ink ;  the  second  is 
making  the  covera  of  books  from  various  sorts  of  wood. 

Both  Mr.  Freeman  and  Hubert  Spencer,  having  spoken 
their  mind  on  the  aspects  of  life  and  thought  in  America, 
they  are  followed  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  who  has 
written  an  article  on  "Some  Aspects  of  American  Poli- 
tics," which  appears  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Remew, 

Mr.  Richard  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "Loma 
Doone,"  has  wonderful  power  in  making  a  landscape  I'eal 
to  the  reader's  eye,  but  it  is  the  result  of  hard  work  as  well 
as  natural  gifts.  He  is  said  to  spend  months  at  a  time  in 
the  locality  he  wishes  to  describe,  making  formal  studies 
of  moor,  forest  and  garden  after  the  manner  of  an  artist. 

Walter  Besant  and  the  late  Mr.  Rice  held  salaried 
positions,  the  latter  being  London  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Olobe,  and  both  gentlemen  showed  a  full  sense  of  the 
desirability  of  such  independence  of  publishers  for  all 
authors,  even  the  most  successful,  both  having  declined 
to  give  up  regular  work  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  fiction. 

The  two  articles,  "A  Little  Pilgiim,"  and  "The  Little 
Pilgrim  Gk)es  Up  Higher,"  which  attracted  such  wide  at- 
tention when  they  appeared  in  MaemUlan's  Magazine^  have 
l>een  reprinted  in  book  form  by  Roberts  Brothers.  The 
authorship,  though  not  given,  is  accredited  to  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  and  nothing  more  lovely  in  tone  and  expression  has 
ever  proceeded  from  her  pen. 

Miss  Alcott's  name  has  had  power  to  float  some  rather 
unseaworthy  ventures,  but  there  seems  small  reason  why 
it  should  succeed  with  the  one  just  before  the  public,  in 
"Proverb  Stories,"  (pp.  285,  $1.25)  Robeits  Brothers, 
Boston.  They  are  unexceptionable  in  moral  tone,  but 
have  small  suggestion  of  the  power  of  Little  Women.. 


"Aunt  Joe's  Scrap  Bag,"  by  the  same  author,  (voL  vi. 
pp.  284,  tl.OO)  is  of  more  value  and  will  be  a  pleasant  ad- 
dition to  the  Christmas  book-shelf. 

More  and  more  the  religious  papers  of  the  day  are 
breaking  loose  from  the  limitations  of  sect,  and  showing 
an  understanding  of  popular  needs  which  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  own  permanence.  The  Cfhristian  Re- 
gisteTf  of  Boston,  a  time-honored  weekly,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  gives  a  sense  of  comfortable 
and  vigorous  vitality  and  force  in  every  paragraph  of  its 
editorial  work,  its  literary  criticisms  being  exceptionally 
f^-esh  and  valuable. 

Nothing  indicates  more  strongly  the  rapid  development 
of  both  art  feeling  and  knowledge  in  America  than  the 
success  of  such  a  magazine  as  The  Portfolio ,  or  the  sump- 
tuously-illustrated books  on  the  foil  list  of  J.  W.  Bouton 
&  Co.,  who  have  done  much  to  develop  a  taste  for  the 
luxuriously  made  up  editions  of  the  best  in  both  modem 
and  antique  art.  The  edition  of  G^rome's  works,  with 
portrait  of  the  artist  and  eighty-four  i*eproductions  fVom 
the  original  paintings,  is  one  of  the  most  superb  works  ever  . 
issued  in  this  country,  and  there  is  not  a  volume  in  their 
catalogue  that  is  not  worthy  of  attention  fVom  art-lovers 
or  those  who  desire  to  know  art  more  truly. 

"Longman's  Magazine,"  which  has  been  largely  ad- 
vertised on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  is  to  be  issued  here  by 
the  International  News  Company  simultaneously  with  its 
publication  in  London.  The  opening  number,  in  appear- 
ance very  like  "Belgravia"  and  other  English  magazines, 
has  an  attractive  an-ay  of  contributors.  Professor  Tyndall 
giving  an  article  on  "  Atoms,  Molecules  and  Ether  Waves," 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman  one  on  "  Some  Points  in  Ameri- 
can Speech  and  Manners."  Fiction  is  furnished  by  James 
Payn  and  F.  Anstey,  and  there  is  a  rather  feeble  poem  by 
Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  Mr.  Howells  also  contributing  a  short 
paper  on  Lexington,  Mass.,  as  a  typical  New  England  town. 

Miss  Fields'  education  and  sympathies  have  fitted  her 
admirably  for  her  latest  work,  a  life  of  "Charles  Albert 
Fechter,"  in  the  "American  Actor"  series  (pp.  204, 
$1.25),  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  a  sketchy  but 
brilliant  narrative  of  the  actor  who  had  for  a  time  all  the 
world  at  his  feet,  and  whose  great  gifts  would  have  in- 
*  sured  him  honor  and  fame  to  the  end  but  for  the  wretched 
weaknesses  that  at  last  made  them  almost  void.  It  is  a  story 
with  a  moral,  unconscious,  but  making  itself  felt  on  eveiy 
page,  and  the  "proud  complacency  and  scornful  strength" 
of  the  man  are  tellingly  rendered.  The  book  includes, 
beside  the  sketch  of  Fechter's  life,  appreciative  criticisms 
of  his  special  roles,  and  reminiscences  from  Edmund 
Yates,  Herman  Vezin  and  Wilkie  Collins. 

"Robinson  Crusoe  "  gains  rather  than  loses  by  time, 
and  one  of  the  latest  stories  of  its  power  is  told  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  in  an  English  paper : — A  friend  of  his,  a 
Welsh  blacksmith,  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  when  he  heaixl  a  chapter  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  read  aloud  in  a  farm-kitchen.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled  in  his  igno- 
rance ;  but  he  left  that  farm  another  man.  There  were 
day-dreams,  it  appeared,  divine  day-dreams,  written  and 
printed  and  bound,  and  to  be  bought  for  money  and  en- 
joyed at  pleasure.  Down  he  sat  that  day,  painfully 
learned  to  read  Welsh,  and  returned  to  borrow  the  book. 
It  had  been  lost,  nor  could  he  find  another  copy  but  one 
that  was  in  English.  Down  he  sat  once  more,  learned 
English,  and  at  length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read 
"  Robinson." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  the  season  for  girls  is 
to  be  found  in  "Six  Girls ;  A  Home  Story."  By  Fannie 
Belle  Irving ;  pp.  455,  $1.50.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston. 
The  "Six  Girls"  are  six  sisters,  who  plan  together  how 
to  lighten  the  burden  limited  means  forces  upon  all  of 
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them,  at  first  during  the  business  difficulties  of  the  father, 
and  tinally  at  his  death.  There  is  a  rich  uncle  who,  when 
the  sharpest  struggle  has  ended,  fills  the  place  he  might 
have  done  in  the  beginning,  though  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  graphic  account  of 
make-shifts  and  small  miseries  endured  in  the  progress  to* 
ward  prospeiity.  The  characters  are  well  drawn  and  indi- 
vidual ;  the  tone  of  tlie  book  is  wholesome  and  sweet,  and 
the  story  tells  itself  so  well  that  it  deserves  high  rank  in  this 
department,  save  for  one  blemish.  Slang  disfigures  many 
of  the  pages,  and  seems  often  to  be  mistaken  for  humor, 
and  our  national  tendency  to  this  vice  will  be  fostered 
rather  than  checked  in  this  otherwise  capital  story. 

Mk.  Samuel  Kinns,  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  and  well  known  as  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
student,  has  expanded  into  a  volume  a  course  of  lectui'es 
given  by  him  a  year  ago,  and  it  has  already  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  '*  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science*' 
(pp.  508,  $8.00),  Cassel,  Petter  &  Oalpin,  London  and 
New  York,  is  a  title  which  will  attract  many  readers,  and 
the  book  itself  is  one  of  much  fi-eshuess  and  oiiginality. 
His  argument  is  ingenious.  He  reasons  from  the  permu- 
tation of  numbers  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  probability. 
In  the  **  fifteen  puzzle  "of  some  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  1,307,674,368,000  changes  could  be  made  with  such  a 
series,  and  thus  the  fifteen  diffei-ent  creative  acts  desciibed 
by  Moses  are  not  units,  but  combinations,  the  order  of 
w  hich  science  admits  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Qenesis.  The 
book  seeks  to  reconcile  ''Moses  and  Gkology,'*  and  suc- 
ceeds at  least  in  making  not  only  a  plausible  but  a  power- 
ful argument. 

NEW  BOOKS. 


<:oKBA,  THE  HERMIT  NATION.  By  WlUlam  Elliot  Grlflls.  1  TOl., 
8VO,  pp.  <M2,  f3.50.    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York. 

The  History  of  the  Pacific  States.  By  Hubert  H.  Bancroft, 
Vol.  I.,  Oentral  America ;  Svo,  pp.  704,  #5.00.  A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Ck>., 
San  Fraociaco. 

The  Iuiah  Question.  By  Profeeaor  David  Bennett  King,  of  L^fay* 
ette  College.     1  toI.,  pp.  471,  |1.60. 

Towueao  :  The  Story  of  a  Gikl.  By  SalUe  Pratt  McLean,  i 
ToK,  12mo,  pp.  303,  |1.50.    A.  Williams  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Uer  Crime.    No  Name  Series.    |l.OO.    BoberU  Bros.,  Boston. 

How  TO  Succeed.  Handy  Book  Series  of  Tbtngs  Wortb  Knowing, 
pp.  131,  76  cts.    O.  P«  Putnam's  Sous,  New  York. 

Papa'8  Little  Daughters.  By  Mary  D.  Brine.  Sqoare  iSmo, 
pp.  256,  #1.50.    CasseU  Petter,  GalplnftCo.,  New  York. 
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Chinese  printing  is  described,  with  a  spice  of  local 
color,  by  the  North  China  Herald.  The  fii*st  great  promo- 
ter of  printing,  it  says,  was  Feng  Ying  Wang,  who,  in  982 
A.  D.,  advised  the  Emperor  to  have  the  Confucian  classics 
printed  with  wooden  blocks  engraved  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  books  wei*e  printed  in  a  regular  manner,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  an  edict  in  953.  Twenty  years  after  the  edict 
the  blocks  of  the  classics  were  pronounced  ready  and  were 
put  on  sale.  Large-sized  editions,  which  were  the  only 
ones  printed  at  fii-st,  were  soon  succeded  by  pocket  edi- 
tions. The  works  printed  under  the  Lung  emperors  at 
Hangchow  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty;  those  of 
Western  China  came  next,  and  those  of  Fokhien  last. 
Movable  types  of  copper  and  lead  were  tried  about  the 
same  time ;  but  it  was  thought  that  mistakes  were  more 
numerous  with  them,  and  therefore  the  fixed  blocks  were 
prepared.  Paper  made  from  cott«n  was  tried,  but  it  was 
found  so  expensive  that  the  bamboo-made  paper  held  its 
ground.  In  the  Sung  dynasty  the  method  was  also  tried 
of  engraving  on  soft  clay  and  afterwards  hardening  it  by 
baking.  The  separate  characters  were  not  thicker  than 
ordinary  copper  coins.     Each  of  them  was,  in  fact,  a  seal. 


An  iron  plate  wtt»  pMpared  with  a  &cing  of  turpentiDe, 
wax  and  the  ashes  of  bsmt  paner.  Over  this  was  placed 
an  iron  frame,  in  which  the  clay  types  we  set  up  until  it 
was  full.  The  whole  was  then  sufficiently  hMtod  to  melt 
the  wax  facing.  An  iron  plate  was  placed  above  the  ty^ttm^ 
making  them  perfectly  level,  the  wax  being  just  soft 
enough  to  allow  the  types  to  sink  into  it  to  the  proper 
depth.  This  being  done  it  would  be  possible  to  print  seve- 
ral  hundred  or  thousand  copies  with  great  rapidity.  Two 
forms  prepared  in  this  way  wei-e  ready  for  the  pressman^s 
use,  so  that  when  he  had  done  with  one  he  would  proceed 
with  another  without  delay.  Here  is  undoubtedly  the 
principle  of  the  printing-press  of  Europe,  although  West- 
em  printers  can  dispense  with  a  soft  wax  bed  for  types  and 
can  obtain  a  level  surface  without  this  device.  Perhaps 
the  need  of  capital  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  types,  the  want  of  a 
good  type-metal  easily  cut  and  sufficiently  hard,  and  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  Chinese  characters  when  carved  in 
wood,  have  prevented  the  wide  employment  of  the  mova- 
ble types,  which  are  so  convenient  for  all  alphabetic  wri- 
ting. The  inventor  of  this  mode  of  printing  in  movable 
types  five  centuries  before  they  were  invented  in  Europe 
was  named  Pi  Sheiig,  the  first  syllable  of  which  will  seem 
singulaily  appropriate  to  any  American  printer. 

♦#♦ 

The  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  has  been  scien- 
tifically and  officially  killed  by  a  *^Blue  Book,"  whose 
statement  of  the  case  is  quoted  by  the  press.  Sir  Oamet 
Wolseley  and  the  Duke  of  Ca^ibridge  are  the  chief  execu- 
tioners, and  they  accot&plish  their  duty  by  prescribing  con- 
ditions of  construction  which  are  practically  prohibitory. 
The  tunnel,  they  say,  must  be  brought  some  distance  in- 
land, so  that  its  mouth  shall  be  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of 
an  enemy's  fleet  in  temporary  command  of  the  Channel ; 
that  the  said  mouth  shall  be  not  within  but  under  the  guns 
of  a  first-class  fortress.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  poi  t- 
cullis  is  to  be  placed,  by  the  act  of  closing  which  one  or 
more  lengths  of  i-ail  will  be  removed  and  a  trap-bridge 
raised.  To  guard  against  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  being 
surprised  befoi-e  the  portcullis  can  be  closed,  means  must  be 
provided  for  stopping  ventilation  by  closing  the  air-shafts, 
for  discharging  irrespirable  gases  into  tlie  interior,  and  for 
rapidly  delivering  shingle  through  channels  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  All  these  obstructions  could  easily 
be  removed,  and  the  tunnel  put  again  into  working  order 
in  a  short  time.  To  provide  for  the  temporary  demolition 
of  the  tunnel,  mine  galleries  would  have  to  be  carried 
either  alongside,  above  or  below  the  tunnel,  in  which 
charges  sufficient  to  destroy  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  walls,  roof  or  floor  might  be  permanently  kept.  As  a 
preliminary  to  the  firing  of  these  mines,  a  large,  uncon- 
fined  charge  of  explosives  might  be  kept  ready  at  hand  on 
a  truck,  to  be  started  at  any  moment  down  the  line  with  a 
time-fuse  attached  to  it.  When  these  things  are  done,  the 
committee  conclude,  with  the  calmness  of  experts,  **  it 
would  be  pi*esumptuous  to  place  absolute  reliance"  on 
them.  In  other  words,  the  most  costly,  elaborate  and  bur- 
densome precautions  would  have  to  be  taken,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  be  efficient. 
It  was  perhaps  outside  the  province  of  the  committee  to 
point  out  that  when  all  these  military  safeguards  are 
complete,  the  public  would  be  afraid  to  trust  itself  or  its 
property  within  range  of  all  this  complicated  machinery-, 
lest  an  accident  should  set  mines  and  chemicals  and  sluices 
into  premature  but  none  the  less  efficient  action. 

In  an  interesting  letter  to  Science  Gossip  on  the  habits  of 
American  testudinata.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  gives  some  notes 
of  personal  observation :  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
all  turtles  have,  mere  or  less,  the  faculty  of  emitting  dis- 
tinct sounds.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  turtles 
should  have  voices,  for  they  are  by  no  means  such  slug- 
gish, indolent  creatures  as  is  supposed  by  those  who  have 
only  observed  them  indifferently  or  from  afar  off.     I  have 
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frequently  seen  them  get  up  a  'square  fight'  over  some 
delicate  morsel,  as  a  dead  fish  or  drowned  squirrel ;  and 
again,  while  peering  over  the  side  of  my  boat  into  the 
clear  depths  below,  I  have  watched  the  spotted  turtles, 
two  and  three  together,  go  through  a  variety  of  erratic 
movements,  strongly  suggestive  of  play.  Even  the  soli- 
tary land  tortoises  will,  when  they  meet,  gently  touch 
their  noses  together,  and  go  through  other  movements  sug- 
gesting the  expression  of  ideas  to  each  other.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  any  animal  as  high  as,  or  higher  in  the 
scale  of  development  than  fishes,  that  did  not  possess 
means  of  communication  of  ideas  to  its  fellows.  I  know 
not  in  what  other  way  to  explain  very  many  of  the  acts  of 
these  animals.  To  return  to  the  turtles.  In  May,  1881, 
my  first  specimen  of  Muhlenberg  turtle  was  kept  in  a 
small  vessel  of  water  for  several  days,  in  a  darkened  room. 
Twice,  while  in  the  room,  I  heard  it  utter  a  shrill  note, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables  pree-taky  twice 
or  thrice  repeated ;  the  last  time  less  distinctly  than  the 
previous  utterances.  I  could  plainly  see  every  movement 
of  the  turtle,  but  do  not  think  I  was  seen  by  it.  After  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour  after  the  first  utterance  heai'd  I  saw 
the  turtle  come  to  the  surface  and  crane  its  neck  as  far 
out  of  the  water  as  possible.  Opening  its  mouth  widely, 
it  made  the  same  utterance,  and  repeated  it,  after  an  in- 
terval of  probably  ten  seconds.  Since  then  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  evidence  of  vocal  powers ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  my  subsequent  studies  of  these 
turtles  I  had  several  associated  ;  and  if,  as  I  suppose,  the 
note  I  heard  is  really  a  *call,'  then  it  would  only  be  ut- 
tered by  solitary  individuals  when  in  search  of  a  mate. 
E^rly  in  summer,  if  at  no  other  time,  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  if  heard  in  the  land.*' 
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October  37. — ^The  Bey  of  Tunis,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of   Oriental  potentates,  died.   .   .    Oct.  f^.— Sheik  Obeidul- 

lah,  a  warlike  Arab  chief,  defeated  the  Turkish  troope. At 

Margate,  England,  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Aesembly  Rooms  were 

burned.    Loea,  $300,000. Mrs.  ScovlUe,  Gaiteau^B  Bister,  was 

pronounced  insane  by  a  Chicago  jury. Fire  destroyed  the' 

works  of  the  Eureka  Steel  Works  at  Lamokin,  Pa.  Lose,  $150,- 
000. — -Two  hotels  were  burned  at  Truckee,  Cal.  Loss,  $100,000. 

At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  Flint  Mills  were  burned.    Loss, 

$700,000.  .  .  Oct,  S9.—l)r.  Ezra  B  Bennett,  one  of  the  oldest 
phyBicianB  in  Connecticut,  died  at  Danbary,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  .  .  Oct.  SO. — Lord  Dufferin  is  transferred  irom  Constanti- 
nople to  Cairo,  where  he  will  represent  Great  Britain  in  the  ad- 
justment of  diplomatic  affairs. A  general  election  took  plaee 

in  Italy.  The  existing  ministry  was  eustained  by  the  popular 
vote,  and  the  party  is  strengthened  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Abbey's  Park  Theatre  in  New  York  was  burned.    Loss, 

$190,000.    Two  lives  were  lost. The  Hon.  Philip  B.  Swing, 

judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  died  at  Cincinnati,  aged  sixty-two.  .  .  Oct.  SI.— 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

United  States,  was  celebrated  In  New  York. Ex-Governor 

James  F.  Robinson,  of  Kentucky,  died  at  Cardome,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  .  .  Nov.  1. — A  vote  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the 
Cloture  rule  showed  an  unexpectedly  large  majority  in  favor  of  a 

"  majority  rule"  instead  of  a  "  two-thirds  rule." An  attempt 

was  made  by  a  mob  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  to  overpower  a  sheriflTs 
posse,  supported  by  state  troope,  in  order  to  lynch  two  prison- 
ers. The  troope  fired,  killing  six  and  wounding  near  thirty  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  mere 
spectators.  Three  soldiers  were  wounded.  .  .  Nw.  i. — A  large 
fire  occurred  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  destro}ing  factories,  mills,  and 
other  business  establishments,  and  involving  losses  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000. Josiah  Quincey,  the  oldest  living  ex- 
mayor  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died,  aged  eighty  years.  .  .  Hov.  S.— 
The  anti-Jewish  agitation  again  broke  out  in  Presburg,  Hungary. 
^The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Morris,  president  of  Oxford  Female 


College,  Ohio,  died  aged  7«  years. Ex-Gov.  WUlard  P.  Hall, 

of  Missouri,  died  at  St.  Joseph  aged  64  years. Spaia  reftised 

to  surrender  three  Cuban  refugees  who  claim  British  protection, 
and  whose  surrender  has  been  requested  by  the  British  Foreign 
O^ce. 
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While  ftilfllling  a  reeent  engagement  in  Boston,  Miss  Emou. 
Thursby  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  who  lives  in  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  HARyiOAN  and  Hart's  latest  production  at  their 
Theatre  Comique,  in  New  York,  entitled  "  Mordecai  Lyons," 
was  not  a  success.  This  is  their  first  unsuccessful  effort  since 
their  establishment  in  New  York,  seven  years  ago. 

''  Taken  From  Life,''  which  has  been  favorably  received  in  the 
principal  Western  cities,  although  not  successful  in  New  York, 
enters  upon  an  engagement  of  three  weeks  at  Haverly's  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  November  27.  The  melodrama  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  efficient  company. 

French  theatrical  successes  are  almost  as  interesting  to  New 
York  as  to  Paris,  for  their  repetition  in  America  constitutes  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  dramatic  novelties  here.  **  Le 
Roman  Parisien,"  by  Octave  Feuillet,  has  made  the  hit  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  has  been  secured  for  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harry  Court atne,  who  will  be  remembered  by  Phila- 
delphians  for  his  remarkably  clever  impersonation  of  '^  Jay  hen 
Brown,"  in  ''  A  Fool's  Errand,"  at  the  Areh  Street  Theatre  last 
fall,  plays  **  Major  Britt "  in  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Parsloe's  "  My 
Partner  "  Company  this  season.  The  play  will  be  produced  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  November  27. 

Professional  ettprU  deeorp9wtL8  markedly  exemplified  when, 
after  the  burning  of  Mr.  Abbey's  Park  Theatre  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Wallack  promptly  offered  any  assistance  in  his  power.  Mr. 
Abbey's  confidence  that  Mr.  Wallack  meant  what  he  said  was 
shown  by  his  proposing  that  Mr.  Wallack  postpone  his  own  new 
play  and  permit  Mrs.  Langtry's  engagement  to  begin  at  his 
theatre.  This  was,  as  Mr.  Wallack  said,  a  <'  startler,"  but  it 
did  not  startle  him  out  of  his  purpose  to  come  to  the  relief  of  a 
brother  manager  In  a  very  handsome  manner. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  of  recent  performances  of 
comic  opera  is  that  of  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,"  by 
Johann  Strauss,  as  given  by  the  McCaull  Company.  The  cos- 
tumes rival  in  splendor  those  of  the  '*  spectacular  "  exhibitions, 
which  appeal  principally  to  the  eye ;  while  the  excellence  of  the 
voices,  from  the  principal  performers  to  the  chorus,  is  far  above 
the  standard  usually  maintained  by  comic  opera  companies.  The 
music  is  redolent  of  the  ball  room—**  Strauss'  waltzes  "  forming 
its  comer-stone  of  melody. 

Madame  Nilsson  inaugurated  her  concert  tour  at  the  Music 
Hall,  Boston,  and  met  with  a  most  flattering  reception.  Time 
has  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  wonderful  voice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  her  first  selection, "  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  from 
Handel's  "  Theodora,"  while  bowing  her  acknowledgments  to 
the  tumultuous  applause,  a  little  six-year-old  miss  toddled  up 
the  steps  to  the  platform  and  handed  her  a  beautiful  floral  harp. 
She  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  the 
audience  became  nearly  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Madame  Nilsson 
is  assisted  in  her  concerts  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
Signor  Del  Puente,  Miss  Hope  Glenn  and  others. 

The  testimonial  benefit  to  Mr.  William  Warren,  lately  held  in 
Boston,  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  was  a  great  success.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Warren  is  indicative  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  peers :  ''  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Oct.  6. — Your  goodness,  both  as  man  and  actor,  mingles  vivldly 
with  my  earliest  memories..  I  well  remember  my  father's  warm 
regard  for  you  and  his  admiration  of  your  acting,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  inherited  an  affection  that  many  years  have  strengthened. 
That  your  anniversary  will  be  the  occasion  of  an  outpour  of  ten- 
derest  emotions  from  all  hearts  in  Boston  you  need  not  be  as- 
sured. But  there  are  many  hearts  elsewhere  (and,  you  know, 
there  Is  a  world  elsewhere)  that  will  beat  in  sympathy — many 
friends  who  regret,  as  I  do,  the  inability  to  *  assist '  at  yourjTte 
— at  your  well-earned  <toronation.  ^  Ckxl  bless  you. — Edwin 
Booth." 
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Stylish  BAamma. — **  Arabella,  my  darling !  why  will  you  persist  in  walking 
with  that  dowdy  Miss  Jones  ?  You  make  such  an  ill-matched  couple,  you 
Iqiow.*' 

Arabella. — Why,  BAamma,  dear,  if  you  must  know,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrast.     Personally  I  detest  her,  but  then  she  is  highly  respectable. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Ten  dollars !    Quite  a  sum  to  pay 
For  one  who  earns  but  four  a  day, 

For  Just  a  single  evening's  fun. 

It  seems  so,  now  the  thing  is  done. 
Three  for  the  carriage,  for  you  know 
I  never  could  ask  her  to  go 

With  that  swell  dress — the  shade  6cru 

And  train  strung  out  a  yard  or  two — 
In  the  plain  horse-car.    And  so  nice 
She  looked,  I  do  not  grudge  the  price. 

Three  more  for  seats— down  centre  aisle 

And  four  rows  back— just  right  for  style. 
The  curtain  rose.     How  time  will  pass 
While  gazing  through  an  opera  glass  ! 

The  curtain  fell.    Once  more  we  stood 

Outside,  and  then  the  thought  of  food 
Itself  presented.    She  said  yes, 
She  felt  quite  hungry.     Tou  can  guess 

That  what  we  ate,  with  Just  a  bit 

Of  rosy  wine  to  season  it, 
Used  up  the  other  four.     Time  sped. 
I  took  her  home.    Good-night  was  said, 

Then  to  my  own  home  came  I  straight ; 

And  here  I  sit  and  meditate. 
The  cash  I  had  four  hours  ago 
Is  gone.    I  've  naught  for  it  to  show. 

Have  I  regrets  for  It  ?    Not  one. 

'Twas  folly,  but,  by  Jove,  'twas  fun  ! 

— Boston  Post. 

»»  My  dere  firens  "  said  a  colored  pi*eacher  in  a  small  town 
in  Georgia,  *'  we  tanks  you  dis  ebenln'  for  $5.75  and  one  button. 
De  man  who  put  de  button  in  de  hat  sont  it  away  in  a  good 
cause,  but  he  loses  an  old  fren,  fur  it  am  a  gi'easy  button.  Now 
Tse  not  a  rich  man,  for  I'se  a  poor  man,  but  I  kin  Jist  give  dat 
man  $1  who  '11  cum  up  an'  git  his  button.  (A  pause,  with  si- 
lence all  over,  and  no  one  went  up  to  get  the  button).  I  dur 
you  to  cum  an*  get  de  button.  None  uv  yous  a  comin'?  Well, 
I'se  afeard  you  nebber  see  your  ole  fren  no  more.  It's  a  west 
button.  My  west 's  all  full  uv  buttons,  an'  no  regular  place  fur 
it.  But  I  tell  you  what  I  does.  I'll  take  dat  button  home  an' 
have  my  wife  sew  it  on  sumwhar  whar  you  kin  all  see  it. 
Den  when  you  comes  to  church  you  always  sees  your  ole  fren 
affain.     But  now  I  tells  you,  de  man  as  put  dat  button  in  de 


hat,  he  no  gentleman.  He  better  git  cod- 
yerted  rite  away.  He  thort  he  got  rid  uv 
dat  button,  but  he  nebber  more  oiistaken 
in  his  life.  Dat  button  bound  to  follow 
him  all  through  dis  world,  an'  when  be 
get  down  to  de  bank  uv  Jorden,  de  button 
be  sure  to  be  rite  smart  after  him,  an' 
when  he  get  'cross  de  ribber  on  de  udder 
side,  look  out,  fur  de  button  be  dar  before 
him."— FofiikCT-f  04ueU§, 

The  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
Lime  Kiln  Club  reported  a  petition  from 
two  hundred  and  thirty  colored  citizens  of 
Ohio,  praying  the  club  to  use  its  influence 
to  secure  a  new  pension  law.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  g^ndson  of  a  man  who 
intended  to  enlist,  but  never  got  around 
to  it,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  private  busi- 
ness, cannot  make  the  pension  bureau 
clothe  and  feed  him,  and  a  Congressional 
act  is  needed  to  remedy  this  oversight. — 
Dtiroit  Free  Preu, 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Eaton  says 
The  women  can't  be  preachers ; 

That  female  voices  are  so  made 
They  're  at  the  best  but  screechers. 

Now,  why  this  reverend  man  so  speaks, 
I  cannot  once  conjecture ; 

For  well  I  know,  say  what  he  may. 
That  womankind  can  lecture. 

— LouinrilU  Caurier-Joumal. 

**Do  you  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles?"  asked 

reverend  doctor. 

^*  Yes,"  responded  the  intelligent  candidate  for  orders. 

"  And  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  to  the  Westminster  confession  ?" 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  'm  not  sure  about  that.  You  see  we  take  t^o 
many  that  I  can't  read  them  all.  But  I  'm  sure  about  the  two 
first.  My  father  has  subscribed  to  those  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber." 

Seeing  her  son  coming  in  with  his  fishing-pole,  said 
Mrs.  Smithers :  **  Been  fishing  again,  you  wicked  boy ;  how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  go  fishing  on  Sunday?" 
"But;  mother,"  said  the  boy,  "I  didn't  catch  anything." 
**  That's  Just  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  S. ;  "  and  here  It  is  almost  din- 
ner time,  and  not  a  thing  in  the  bouse  to  eat  but  bread  and  but- 
ter."—^o«f  on  Tran$cript. 

The  Court:  "What,  prisoner!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  witness  has  testified  falsely?"  The  Prisoner:  "What 
can  he  know  about  me?  I  don't  know  him — never  saw  him  in 
my  life."  The  Court :  "  Never  saw  him !  Why,  he  was  one  of 
your  associates  !"  The  Prisoner :  "He  wasn't !  I  don't  even 
know  his  name.  Ask  me  it  and  see  if  I  do.^ — Detroit  Free  Pre**. 

Ah  Yu  Sing  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion at  Washington.  The  Chinese  evidently  Ah  Yu  Sing  their 
best  men  to  represent  them  abroad. — Botton  TVarucript. 

A  Philadelphia  bride  found  seventeen  full  sets  of  dishes 
among  her  wedding  presents.  Her  far-seeing  friends  evidently 
knew  she  was  going  to  keep  a  girl. — Fhtiaddphia  New$. 

Unmatched  stockings  ai-e  fashionable  with  the  fair  sex 
now.  How's  a  girl  to  prove  that  she's  in  the  style  ? — New  Hateu 
Reyitter.     Don't  you  fret.     She'll  find  a  w%j.—BoHon  Po9t. 

The  wearing  of  bracelets  by  men  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing new,  but  they  have  been  in  fashion  for  a  long  time  at  the 
State  prison. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  reason  that  esthetics  so  admire  the  stork  is  that  he 
can  stand  for  hours  on  one  leg  and  look  as  though  he  didn't 
know  anything  and  didn't  want  to. — SomervUle  Journal. 

Hindoo  girls  are  taught  to  think  of  marriage  as  soon  as 
they  can  talk.  American  girls  are  not.  They  do  not  require 
teaching. — Philadelphia  News. 

The  right  kind  of  a  dog  in  a  yard  is  a  terrier  to  evil 
doers. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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A  MASTER  BUILDER. 


Afteb  the  first  astonished  hour  in  Nantucket,  the 
stranger  who  seeks  a  reason  for  things  as  they  are,  and 
who,  if  true  American,  sees  also  how  they  should  have 
been,  and  plans  instinctively  for  what  they  had  better 
be,  pauses,  considers  the  facts,  and  insensibly  becomes 
convinced  that,  amazing  as  certain  aspects  may  be,  the 
arrangement  is  reasonable  ;  in  fact,  the  only  one  admit- 
ting comfortable  life.  The  stranger  is  intent  upon 
meeting  the  ocean  face  to  face.  The  townsman  has 
other  views.  To  him  the  sea  is  good  only  so  far  as 
it  serves  as  a  storehouse 
for  food  or  a  highway 
between  him  and  pros- 
perity. If  this  be  so  for 
the  men,  a  deeper  reason 
influences  their  women. 
Too  many  brave  ships 
have  gone  down,  too  many 
high  souls  looked  their 
last  toward  home  across 
fierce  waves  piling  up 
and  sweeping  them  into  a 
harbor  not  laid  down  on 
any  chart,  for  those  who 
waited  at  home  to  plan 
for  any  constant  outlook 
upon  it. 

And  so  the  houses  elbow 
one  another,  and  'Hhe 
street  called  Straight"  is 
not  to  be  found  within 
her  borders,  lanes  and 
alleys,  twisting  and  wind- 
ing and  ending  suddenly 
against  blank  walls,  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  escjipe 
the  wind,  which  "blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,"  and 
with  wliich  every  blade  of 
vegetation  on  the  island 
wages  a  constant  strug- 
gle. Even  the  harbor  has 
its  dangers,  for  a  bar  lies 
across  the  entrance,  and 

only  skillful  piloting  secures  safe  entry.  One  marvels 
at  the  courage  of  the  first  settlors,  who  sought  it  in 
despair,  and  who  planted  there  the  toleration  they  had 
failed  to  find  in  the  Puritan  community,  who  had  fled 
from  persecution  in  the  old  country  only  to  inaugurate 
it  on  their  own  account  in  the  new. 

Here,  in  1()76,  when  the  Indian  conflict  was  at  its 
height,  came  from  the  island  a  voice  clear  and  strong, 
as  many  a  voice  has  since  sounded  from  the  same  re- 
mote and  mist-encircled  point.     To  Peter  Folger,  sur- 


veyor, schoolmaster,  lay  preacher  to  the  Indians  on 
the  island,  for  whom  Thomas  Mayhew  was  doing  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians,  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  war,  and  every  terror  it  had  brought,  was  simply 
the  punishment  due  every  Christian  in  New  England 
for  their  behavior  toward  Baptists,  Quakers  and  every 
other  sect  or  person  who  loved  and  used  firee  speech. 
To  speak  at  all  was  dangerous,  but  Pe^er  Folger  had  no 
scruples,  and  his  denunciation  and  his  plea  ^^  streamed 
forth  in  one  long  jet  of  manly,  ungranunatical,  valiant 

doggerel — a  ballad  just  fit 
to  be  sung  by  'some  blind 
crowder,  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style,  ^ 
called,  'A  Looking-Glass 
for  the  Times ;  or,  the 
Former  Spirit  of  New 
England  Itevived  in  this 
Generation.'  " 

There  is  not  even  a 
suggestion  of  poetry  in 
the  entire  production,  but 
there  is  an  extraordinary 
''frankness  and  force." 
Tlie  writer  brings  to  the 
bar  the  then  "mighti- 
est  personages  in  the 
land — ministers  and  ma- 
gistrates ;"  tries  and 
condemns  them  unshrink- 
ingly, and  then,  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  full 
consequences  of  his  own 
fearless  testimony,  weaves 
"  his  name  and  his  place 
of  abode  into  the  tissue 
of  his  verse,  thereby  noti- 
fying all  who  might  have 
any  issues  to  try  with 
him,  precisely  who  he 
was  and  where  he  was 
to  be  found  in  case  of 
need." 

*  I  am  for  peace,  and  not  for  war, 

And  that 's  the  rea8on  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  some  men  do, 

That  use  to  daub  and  lie  ; 
But  I  shall  cease,  and  set  my  name 

To  what  I  here  insert ; 
Because  to  be  a  libeler 

I  hate  with  all  my  heart. 
From  Sherbon  town,  where  now  T  dwell. 

My  name  I  do  put  here  : 
Without  offense,  your  real  friend, 

It  Is  Peter  Folger.'* 
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Nine  sons  and  daughters  caiile  to  the  sturdy  old  sur- 
veyor, '*  strong-brained,  free-hearted"  and  frank,  and 
the  youngest  of  these  daughters,  Abiah  Folger,  became 
the  seeoAd  wife  of  Josiah  Franklin,  adding  ten  to  the 
seven  children  of  the  first  wife,  the  youngest  son  being 
destined  to  speak  his  mind  with  all  the  audacity  and 
much  more  immediate  effect  than  the  grandfather's 
words  had  produced. 

And  thus  Nantucket  has  its  share  in  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  old  town,  with  its  back  to  the  sea, 
fitly  symbolizes  the 
"  Poor  Richard  "  era 
of  lu^  litt',  when 
cxpedi*.Mioy  wa.s  tem- 
porarily hiei  watcb- 
worii^  hiilJ  the  power 
of  the  strong,  intense 
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and  earnest  generations  that  had  blended  forces  in  the 
veins  of  this  youngest  son,  was,  as  yet,  undirected  and 
uncomprehended.  Utility,  practicality,  spare  living, 
much  saving — all  the  grind  of  laborious  common  life — 
were  in  the  early  years.  Beyond  lay  the  great  sea.  Its 
breath  touched  his  brow  as  he  bent  over  sordid  tasks, 
and  even  in  their  midst  he  stole  away  to  pick  up  some 
fragments  on  the  shore,  barely  conscious  of  a  power 
that  drew  him  on  and  that  one  day  would  launch  him 
on  this  boundless  ocean  of  knowledge,  as  bold  a  voyager 
as  ever  sailed. 

No  life  known  to  American  history  is  divided  into 
such  distinct  and  utterly  separate  periods  ;  so  set  apart 
from  one  another  that  three  biographies  ought  really  to 
be  written,  each  covering  a  period  not  far  from  thirty 
years.  In  the  first  it  is  a  question  which  one  of  the 
many  tendencies  will  have  its  way.  The  man  of  science, 
the  Hterary  man,  are  both  suggested  and  both  domi- 
nated by  the  sharp  business  qualities  which  later  round 
and  develop  into  the  calm  and  practical  statesmanship 
of  his  maturer  years.  As  usual  in  most  stories  of  notable 
lives,  the  conflict  is  a  long  and  unconscious  one,  but 
there  are  few  men  who  have  left  as  ample  material  from 
which  the  inward  life  may  be  drawn. 

The  outward  story  is  a  familiar  one  ;  almost  stale  and 
trite.  Every  child  can  tell  it,  and  Franklin,  as  he  ap- 
pears walking  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  roll 
under  each  arm,  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  one's  men- 
tal picture  gallery  as  Washington  with  his  hatchet. 
Certainly,  there  is  far  more  of  the  picturesque  element 
in  these  early  years  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  New 
England  children,  who,  like  John  Wesley's,  "  cried  softly 
and  feared  the  rod,"  in  their  babyhood,  and  who  walked 
circumspectly  in  prescribed  paths,  until  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  temperament  and  destiny  for  breaking  loose. 


Benjamin  Franklin  recalled,  in  old  age,  seemg  twelve 
brothers  and  sisters  at  his  father's  table,  and.  both  he 
and  his  best-loved  sister,  Jane,  bore  witness  to  the  hap- 
piness of  this  early  home. 

In  later  life  she  wrote :  "It  was,  indeed,  a  lowly 
dwelling  we  were  brought  up  in,  but  we  were  fed  plen- 
tifully, made  comfortable  with  fire  and  clothing,  had 
seldom  any  contention  among  us ;  but  all  was  harmony, 
especially  between  the  heads,  and  they  were  universally 
respected." 

The  children  were  welcome  and  were  reared  by  the 
parents  with  a  cheery  fondness,  the  natural  result  of 
^t>und  health  and  of  happiness  in  one  another.     The  lit- 
tle Benjamin's  face  and  form  were  his  mother's,   the 
Folger  type  having  been  strong  enough  to  perpetuate 
itself  even  to  the  present  day.     From  her.  too,  came  the 
kt^n  but  quiet  humor,  the  disdain  of  conventionalities 
and  much  of  the  sturdy  common  sense  that  remained 
with   him   through  life.      The   Franklin  &.mily, 
however,  had  traits  as  strong.     Josiah  Franklin, 
though  living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  to   the 
end,  was  "handsome  and  agreeable,  accomplished 
and  wise.   .   .   He  drew  well,  played   the  violin 
fairly  and  his  voice  in  singing  was  sonorous  and 
pleasing."    A  brother,  Benjamin,  for  whom  the 
little   Benjamin  was    named,   had   remained    in 
--     London,  and  though  suffering  both  political  and 
religious  persecution  for  his  opinions,  kept  up  a 
stout  and  cheerful  heart  through  whatever  came, 
solacing  himself  with  rhymes  as  rugged  as  those 
'n  which  Peter  Folger  had  spoken  his  mind.     In- 
aeed,  this  rhyming  tendency  was  part  of  Frank- 
Un's  inheritance  also,  and  it  was  encouraged  by 
long  poetical  epistles  from  Uncle  Benjamin,  who, 
delighted   with    the   promising   accounts   of   his 
namesake,  kept  up  as  constant  intercourse  as  the  time 
allowed.     Franklin  did  not  remember  when  he  could 
not  read,  and  writing  began  almost  as  early,  and  at 
seven  he  wrote  a  rhyming  letter,  which  called  out  a 
joyous  response  from  Uncle  Benjamin,  more  a  prophecy 
than  any  knew,  the  verses  ending : 

**  If  first  year's  shoots  sucb  noble  clusters  send, 

What  laden  boughs,  Engedi-like,  may  we  expect  in  end  ?" 

The  ''shoots  "  were  already  of  such  promising  char- 
acter that  the  father  decided  to  devote  such  gifts  to  the 
church,  and  placed  Benjamin,  when  eight  years  old,  at 
the  Boston  Grammar  School,  where,  in  less  than  a  year, 
he  rose  to  the  head  of  his  class.  But  to  keep  him  there 
proved  impossible  with  the  small  means  and  large  fam- 
ily dependent  upon  hiiu,  and  at  ten  the  school  life  ended 
forever,  and  the  boy  became  an  assistant  in  his  father's 
shop,  cutting  candle-wicks,  filling  candle-moulds,  run- 
ning errands  and  attending  shop.  Franklin  records  in 
his  autobiography  the  strong  dislike  he  had  to  the  busi- 
ness and  his  longing  to  go  to  sea,  such  longing  being 
inevitable  in  any  boy  brought  up  by  the  sea,  and 
running  its  course  like  measles  and  the  usual  childish 
diseases.  To  tliis  time  belong  sundry  experiments,  in- 
dicating the  scientific  bent  of  his  mind ;  one  or  two 
inventions  which  aided  him  in  swimming,  among  others 
the  kite  which  drew  him  across  the  pond.  His  brother 
Josiah  had  gone  to  sea  some  nine  years  before,  and  a 
sister  had  married  the  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel,  both 
of  which  facts  were  urged  as  reasons  why  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  at  least  one  voyage. 

In  the  meantime.  Uncle  Benjamin  had,  in  1715,  come 
from  London  to  spend  his  last  years  near  his  son 
Samuel,  and  brought  with  him.  to  his  brother  Josiah 's 
house,  his  volumes  of  poetry  and  such  portions  of  his 
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library  as  remained  unsold.  His  influence  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  his  namesake  at  home,  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  tell  how  much  we  owe  to  the  gentle-natured, 
guileless,  quaint-humored  old  man,  the  first  four  years 
of  whose  American  life  were  in  constant  companionship 
with  the  boy  who  looked  up  to  him  with  admiring  fii,ith, 
(itudied  his  system  of  short-hand  and  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions far  more  willingly  than  those  of  others  in  authority. 

The  truant  sailor  came  home,  and  twelve  brothers 
and  sisters  gathered  to  the  feast  made  for  him.  Uncle 
Benjamin  furnishing  a  contribution;  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  his  volumes  of  rhyme,  where  the  record 
reads: 

**  The  Third  part  of  the  107  psalm,  Which  Follows  Next, 
I  composed  to  sing  at  First  meeting  with  my  Nephew  Jo- 
siah  Franklin.  But  being  unaffected  with  God's  Great 
Goodn*  In  his  many  preservations  and  Deliverances 
It  was  coldly  entertained." 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  such  result,  the  first 
of  the  eight  verses  being  in  this  wise  : 

"  Those  Who  in  Foreign  Lands  coDverse, 
By  Ships  for  TrafBck  and  Commerce, 
Behold  great  Wonders  In  the  Deep, 
Which  God's  prescribed  bounds  doe  keep." 

The  unappreciated  poet  bore  no  malice,  but  continued 
such  compositions,  sometimes  varying  the  monotony  by 
giving  them  curious  shapes  upon  the  page,  expanding 
or  dwindling  as  his  fancy  dictated,  till  1727,  when  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  the  last  years  of  his 
life  having  been  spent  with  his  own  son,  though  till  the 
last  he  retained  his  admiration  for  the  namesake  who 
was  at  that  time  established  in  Philadelphia.  Before 
this  came  to  pass  there  had  been  many  speculations  be- 
fore any  settled  career  could  be  determined  upon.  Up 
to  eleven  years  old  he  remained  his  father's  assistant, 
but  the  heartily-disliked  duties  cannot  have  weighed 
heavily  upon  him,  as  he  found  time  for  the  devouring  of 
many  books,  and  was  also  a  leader  in  every  sport  open 
to  the  boy  of  that  day,  including  much  entirely  original 
mischief.  The  boyhood  must  have  been  a  happy  one, 
for  as  long  as  Franklin  lived  his  heart  yearned  toward 
Boston,  and  at  eighty-two  years  old  he  spoke  of  it  to 
John  Lathropas  '^that  beloved  place."  And  we  may 
be  sure  tliat  every  event  in  the  Boston  of  that  day,  from 
the  hanging  of  the  pirates  in  1716  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Puritan  Fast  and  Tlianksgiving,  as  well  as  the  King's 
birthday,  Guy  Fawkes'  Day  and  the  two  great  fairs  held 
each  year,  was  not  only  remembered  but  considered  by 
this  wide-eyed  and  questioning  boy,  who  left  no  nook 
of  the  crooked  town  unexplored. 

In  the  meantime  James  Franklin,  who  had  learned 
the  ti-ade  of  a  printer  in  Loudon,  had  returned  to  Bos- 
ton with  types  and  a  press  of  his  own,  and  it  was  set- 
tled that  as  Benjamin's  strongest  love  was  for  books, 
that  printing  was  his  natural  vocation.  His  father,  with 
a  judgment  not  common  to  the  fathers  of  that  or  any 
period,  had  visited  with  him  the  workshops  of  carpen- 
ters, braziers,  turners  and  other  craftsmen,  watching  to 
see  in  what  the  lad  would  take  the  most  interest,  though 
with  no  result  beyond  a  certain  insight  into  various 
trades  that  was  of  great  use  when  he  came  to  experi- 
ments in  natural  science. 

For  this  particular  brother  the  boy  had  small  affec- 
tion, and  dreaded  the  long  apprenticeship.  **  In  a  little 
time,"  he  writes  in  the  famous  autobiography,  ^' I  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  business,  and  became  a  useful 
hand  to  my  brother.  I  now  had  access  to  better  books. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  en- 
abled me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was 


careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my 
room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the 
book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  returned  early  in 
the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed  or  wanted." 

"Better  books  1"  Year  after  year  the  story  was  the 
same,  the  boy  stretching  out  always  for  something  bet- 
ter than  he  had  known.  Already  a  few  books  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  both  character  and  expression,  Plu- 
tarch and  Bunyan  and  Defoe  having  given  him  that  mas- 
tery of  clear  and  vivid  statement, "  tliat  pure,  pithy,  racy 
and  delightful  diction,  which  he  never  lost  and  which 
makes  him  still  one  of  the  great  exemplars  of  modem 
English  prose." 

An  even  stronger  influence  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  good  work  done  in  later  life.  Cotton 
Mather  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  hanger  of  witches, 
and  we  are  apt  to  judge  him  from  tliis  standpoint ;  yet, 
as  Parton  puts  it:  "Probably  his  zeal  against  the 
witches  was  as  much  the  offspring  of  his  benevolence 
as  his  'Essays  to  Do  Good.'  Concede  his  theory  of 
witches,  and  it  had  been  cruelty  to  man  ivot  to  hang 
them." 

In  any  case  these  essays  liad  a  profound  influence 
upon  Franklin,  who,  at  eighty  years  old,  wrote  to  a 
friend  describing  the  book  as  it  first  came  into  his  hands 
with  several  leaves  torn  out,  and  adding :  "  But  the  re- 
mainder gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  have  an 
influence  on  my  conduct  through  life ;  for  I  have  always 
set  a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good 
than  on  anv  other  kind  of  reputation ;  and  if  I  have 
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been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a 
useful  citizen  the  public  owe 
the  advantage  of  it  to  that 
book." 

Stilted  as  are  the  paragraphs 
which  make    up   the   scanty 
pages,  they  hold  ^^a  humor, 
&iniliar  learning,  impetuous 
earnestness  and  yearning  ten- 
derness ''  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  work  of  a  man  de- 
scribed by  another  critic  as 
*'''  a  vast  Uterary  and  religious 
coxcomb  ....  the  idol  of  a 
distinguished  family ;  the  pro- 
digy both  of  school  and  of  col- 
lege ;  the  oracle  of  a  rich 
parish;  the  pet  and  demi- 
god of  an  endless  series 
of  sewing  societies." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
had  power  to  influence 
the  boy  in  other  ways 
as  welL    For  Cotton 
Mather  was  "  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  kind  of 
Neighborhood  Bene- 
fit Societies,  one   of 
in  each  church,  and 
self  belonged,  and 
for  which,  taking 
comprehensive 
origin   of    the 
by  Franklin  in 
given    in  the 
Philadelphia 


which  he  endeavored  to  form 
to  twenty  of  which  "  he  him- 
the  *'  Points  of  Consideration" 
the  form  of  ten  elaborate  and 
questions,    were    evidently   the 
"Junto,"  the  famous  club  founded 
1730,  a  full  history  of  which   is 
article  in  the  present  scries  on  the 
Library. 

Franklin's  tendency  to  verse  found  expression  in  vari- 
ous doggerel  ballads,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  literature,  and  hawked  about  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try. Two  of  them  became  at  once  very  popular,  and  the 
young  author  was  so  puffed  up  by  his  success  that  his 
&ther  "  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  good  sense,  pointed  out 
the  faults  of  the  performance,"  and  thus  saved  us  from 
a  deluge  of  inferior  verse,  which  Franklin  could  never 
quite  decide  to  let  alone.  But  his  father's  influence  was 
strong  enough  to  increase  the  boy's  desire  for  a  clear  and 
elegant  prose  style,  and  opportunity  for  practice  came  in 
the  theological  and  other  arguments  with  John  Collins, 
a  boy  of  almost  equal  fondness  for  books,  and  of  an  ar- 
gumentative turn  of  mind.  At  this  period  Franklin  was 
passing  through  the  disputatious  stage  common  to  most 
keen-witted  boys — a  tendency  he  outgrew  and  finally  dis- 
liked ;  but  his  pen  then,  as  in  later  years,  was  more  easily 
commanded  than  his  tongue,  for  Franklin  was  never  a 
fluent  talker,  though  when  warmed  and  excited  by  con- 
versation, his  rather  slow  words  were  often  brilliant 
and  always  to  the  point.  Collins'  style  was  far  better 
than  that  of  his  antagonist,  and  after  various  letters  had 
passed,  the  father,  secretly  proud  of  Benjamin's  mastery 
in  other  directions,  pointed  this  out,  and  urged  more 
care  and  attention.  A  volume  of  the  Spectat&r  at  this 
time  fell  in  his  way,  and  he  read  and  re-read  it  with  de- 
light, taking  the  flowing  periods  as  his  model,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reproduce  the  whole  as  exactly  as  possible 
from  memory.  The  ''Memorabilia  of  Socrates  "  he 
studied  with  the  same  intensity,  adopting  the  Socratic 
method  of  arguing  and  disconcerting  and  tangling  his 
opponent  in  a  labyrinth  of  questions.  He  learned  then  a 
Wesson  which  remained  with  him  through  life — the  power 


of  a  quiet  courtesy,  and  the  victory  often  to  be  gained 
by  simply  refraining  from  ''  wounding  or  alarming  the 
self-love  of  an  opponent." 

The  works  of  Shaftesbury  and  Collins  fell  at  this  pe- 
riod into  his  hands,  and  the  liberal  tendency  of  his  life 
was  already  sufficiently  marked  to  make  him  seize  upon 
them  with  avidity,  and,  for  a  year  or  so,  to  convince  him 
that  Deism  was  the  only  rational  form  of  &ith.  As  in 
his  early  boyhood,  he  used  a  part  of  the  night  for  study, 
and  gained  also  a  large  part  of  the  noon-hour,  from  the 
fact  that,  with  his  other  theories,  he  had  adopted  vege- 
tarianism. In  spite  of  his  generous  and  well-developed 
physique,  and  the  ardent  temperament  with  which  one 
generally  associates  a  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
Franklin  was  always  exceedingly  abstinent,  and  at 
this  time  absolutely  indifierent  in  the  matter  of  food. 

Precisely  who  the  Graham  of  that  period  was  we  are 
not  told,  but  a  small  treatise  on  the  advantages  of  vege- 
tarianism, with  various  rules  for  the  preparation  of  such 
food,  had  fiiUen  in  his  way,  and  Franklin  proposed  to 
his  brother  that  he  should  give  him  half  the  money  paid 
for  his  board  and  let  him  board  himsell  The  experi- 
ment was  tried.  Half  of  this  half  could,  it  was  proved, 
be  easily  saved,  and  so  the  fund  for  precious  books  be 
increased  ;  and  FrankUn,  like  Shelley  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, dined  on  hasty  pudding  or  rice,  or  a  slice  of  bread 
and  some  raisins,  and  then  turned  to  the  books,  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  made  the  greater  progress  from  that 
greater  clearness  of  head  and  quicker  apprehension 
which  usually  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing." 

Before  a  year's  apprenticeship  had  ended,  James 
Franklin  became  a  printer  of  the  first  sensation  news- 
paper ;  sensational,  in  that  it  argued  the  merits  of  what 
was  then  the  great  heterodoxy — inoculation  for  the 
small-pox.  The  fury  of  remonstrance  and  indignation 
with  which  this  was  received  can  hardly  now  be  under- 
stood, though  its  story  is  that  of  every  reform  since  the 
world  began.  The  first  printer  of  the  first  American 
newspaper,  which  appeared  at  Boston,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1690,  had  come  speedily  into  collision  with 
the  "Lord  Brethren,"  then  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
state  or  church,  and  his  paper  was  suppressed  at  the 
fourth  number.  Fourteen  years  later,  another  took  its 
place,  leading  a  troubled  and  repressed  existence.  There 
was  small  encouragement  to  start  another,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1719,  the  attempt  was  made,  James  Franklin  being 
the  printer.  Dissensions  followed,  and  the  work  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  him.  Pride  and  pocket  both  sufiTered, 
and  James  Franklin,  who  owned  a  full  share  of  the  fem- 
ily  energy,  in  August,  1721,  sent  out  the  first  number  of 
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the  New  England  Cowrant.  "  Spirited,  witty  and  dar- 
ing," this  paper  was  a  break  in  the  conventional  jour- 
nalism of  the  day.  Every  liberal  in  Boston  rallied  to 
this  flag.  The  Boston  tea-pot  was  agitated  by  a  tem- 
pest, some  suggestions  of  which  reached  even  the  remote 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  inoculation  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all. 

There  is  no  space  in  which  to  tell  the  story,  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  suggestive  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Colonies.  James  Franklin  went  to  prison,  and  Benja-  ' 
min,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  still  an  infant,  and  thus  not 
to  be  judged  for  his  deeds,  seized  the  press-lever  exult- 
ingly  and  spoke  his  mind  with  a  freedom  very  disgust- 
ing to  the  Lord  Brethren,  but  chuckled  over  and  ap- 
plauded by  every  liberal-minded  man  in  Che  town.  The 
Council  had  banned  it,  but  bought  the  obnoxious  sheet 
privately  to  see  what  new  iniquity  might  be  therein. 
Imprisonment  did  not  subdue  the  owner,  and  till  1723 
these  troublesome  printers  afforded  matter  of  conversa- 
tion for  the  whole  country.  But  ''  James  did  not  know 
that  he  had  the  most  valuable  apprentice  in  the  world, 
and  the  apprentice  knew  it  too  well,"  The  elder  bro- 
ther was  unjust ;  the  younger  one  resentful.  Quarrel 
after  quarrel  left  each  more  embittered,  and  in  spite  of  a 
conscientious  determination  to  hold  to  his  contract,  the 
task  at  last  became  too  difficult,  and  Franklin  took  the 
step  which  made  him  the  world's  property  and  not  Bos- 
ton's— he  ran  away. 

Three  days'  sailing  brought  him  to  New  York,  then  a 
Dutch  town  with  no  room  or  call  for  English  printers. 
William  Bradford,  to  whom  he  applied,  recommended 
Philadelphia  as  the  most  likely  spot  in  which  to  obtain 
employment,  and  without  hesitation  he  took  passage 
for  Perth  Amboy  in  a  crazy  old  boat,  and,  after  an  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  as  well  as  dangerous  passage, 
walked  the  fifty  miles  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Philadel- 
phia, 

The  world  knows  by  heart  every  detail  of  his  first 
day  there.  Employment  was  at  once  obtained  with  a 
new-comer  in  the  town,  one  Samuel  Keimer,  long-haired 
and  bearded,  in  an  age  when  close  cropping  was  impera- 
tive, and  with  a  turn  of  mind  equally  strong  in  opposi- 
tion to  accepted  theories.  Franklin  found  lodging  in 
the  home  of  the  young  lady  who  had  looked  smilingly 
at  the  travel-stained  and  hungry  voyager,  and  a  time 
of  quiet  work  and  of  pleasant  life  began.  Good  pay, 
congenial  friends  and  more  time  for  reading  and  study 
increased  his  liking  for  the  easy-going  city ;  and  when 
finally  his  secret  was  discovered,  and  he  was  promised 
full  forgiveness  and  more  privileges  if  he  would  return 
home,  he  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  remain  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  letter  in  which  he  stated  the  reasons  for  his 
course,  written  with  a  dispassionateness  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, chanced  to  be  seen  by  Sir  William  Keith,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  whom  one  of 
Franklin's  most  disastrous  yet  most  fruitful  of  expe- 
liences  wa!s  to  come;  a  man  whose  first  craving  was  pop- 
ularity, and  who  promised  always  far  in  advance  of  any 
possibility  of  performance.  He  urged  that  Franklin 
should  set  up  for  himself  in  business,  having,  to  the 
profound  astonishment  not  only  of  Keimer  but  the  en- 
tire neighborhood,  called  in  person  on  the  young  printer, 
.  and  even  followed  up  the  suggestion  by  writing  to  the 
father. 

Josiah  Franklin,  pleased  as  he  could  not  help  but  be 
at  the  honor  to  which  the  lad  had  already  come,  was  too 
wary  and  sagacious  a  man  not  to  ponder  carefully  every 
side  of  the  question.  The  son,  meantime,  set  sail  in 
April,  1724,  for  Boston,  and  after  a  dangerous  voyage 


of  over  a  fortnight,  astonished  his  relatives  by  ap- 
pearing among  them.  Handsomely  dressed, '  owning 
a  watch,  and  with  five  pounds  in  silver  in  his  pock- 
ets, he  met  his  brother  with  an  ill-concealed  elation, 
which  exasperated  him  to  the  highest  pitch  and  com- 
pleted the  breach  already  made.  The  father  refused 
positively  to  set  him  up  in  business  at  that  time,  re- 
garding him  as  too  young,  biit  promised  to  help  if,  at 
twenty-one,  he  had  saved  enough  to  prove  his  capa- 
bility of  taking  care  of  himself ;  and  Franklin  returned 
to  Philadelphia  this  time  with  the  blessing  and  good 
wishes  of  both  parents.  Collins,  his  early  friend,  joined 
him  at  New  York,  Unfortunately,  he  had  fallen  into 
intemperate  habits,  and  became,  from  that  time  on,  a 
hindrance  and  perpetual  source  of  mortification.  He 
not  only  lived  at  Franklin's  expense  but  continually  bor- 
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rowed  of  him,  encroaching  thus  on  a  small  sum  collected 
by  Franklin  for  a  friend,  the  lending  of  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  ''  the*  first  great  error  "  of  his  life.  Fortu- 
nately a  quarrel  followed,  in  which  Collins  was  solely  to 
blame,  and  the  connection  was  broken,  never  to  be  re- 
sumed. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  Franklin's  letter  had  been 
received  by  Sir  William  Keith,  who  was  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  give  up  his  project  of  establishing  his  protiyi 
in  life,  and  who  finally  agreed  to  send  to  England  for 
such  outfit  as  was  necessary,  Franklin  having  made  an 
inventory  of  every  desirable  article,  the  value  of  which 
was  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  Governor  Keith,  on 
reading  it  over,  suggested  that  a  more  profitable  bargain 
might  be  made  if  the  young  printer  went  over  and  se- 
lected for  himself,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
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settled  that  Franklin  should  cross  in  the  ship  sailing 
regularly  hetween  Tendon  and  Philadelphia.  But  as 
months  would  pass  before  the  fixed  time  of  leaving,  the 
voyages  being  made  but  once  a  year  from  each  port, 
Franklin  resolved  to  keep  the  affair  entirely  secret.  Had 
he  mentioned  it,  there  were  many  who  could  have  told 
him  the  Governor's  real  reputation  as  a  *' vain,  false, 
gasconading  popularity-hunter ;"  but  even  then  Frank- 
lin was  probably  too  fascinated  by  the  new  friend  to 
have  listened.  Six  of  the  happiest  months  of  his  life 
passed  in  this  waiting.  He  had  then  become  engaged 
to  Deborah  Reed,  and  "  youth,  hope,  prosperity,  conge- 
nial friends  and  reciprocated  love  combined  to  render 
his  working  days  serene  and  his  holidays  memorably 
happy." 

His  special  intimates  at  this  time  were  three  young 
men  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  James  Ralph  being  the  one 
whose  fortunes  most  affected  those  of  Franklin.  All 
loved  books,  and  were  fond  of  composing  poetry  after  the 
easy  model  set  by  Pope,  and  the  story  of  their  friend- 
ship and  some  of  the  tricks  played  upon  one  another  is 
one  of  the  most  vivacious  pieces  of  writing  in  the  auto- 
biography. Sir  William  Keith  often  invited  the  young 
printer  to  his  house,  and  promised  him  letters  to  many 
influential  friends,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  credit  to  be  used 
in  buying  type,  paper  and  press.  But  whenever  Frank- 
lin called  for  them,  another  time  was  fixed,  and  thus  on 
to  the  very  day  of  sailing,  when  the  Grovemor  sent  word 
that  he  would  meet  him  at  Newcastle  and  make  all  final 
arrangements.  When  Newcastle  was  reached  no  Gover- 
nor appeared,  but  as  a  bag  of  letters  was  brought  on 
board  by  his  agent,  the  puzzled  Franklin  accepted  the 
statement  that  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  business  liad 
prevented  the  expected  interview,  and  waited  till  the 
captain  could  take  time  to  open  the  mail-bag  for  him. 

He  was  not  alone,  for  James  Ralph  had  decided  to  ac- 
company him,  and  the  two,  finding  no  room  in  the  chief 
cabin,  Imd  taken  passage  in  the  steerage.  At  the  last 
moment  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  great  man  in  the  colony, 
who  had  secured  part  of  the  cabin  for  himself  and  son, 
was  induced,  by  the  offer  of  an  enormous  fee,  to  return, 
in  order  to  conduct  an  important  law  case,  and  with  his 
usual  good  fortune,  Franklin  was  invited  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vacated  berths,  and  lived  royally  all  through 
the  voyage  on  the  store  of  provisions  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
had  no  time  to  remove.  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
voyage  was  there  any  opportunity  of  examining  the 
mail-bag,  and  then  Franklin  was  confounded  to  find  no 
letters  for  him  in  person,  and  only  a  handful  directed  in 
his  care.  When  these  were  delivered,  they  proved  not 
to  have  been  written  by  Keith  at  all.  Franklin  told  the 
story  to  Mr.  Denham,  an  influential  friend  made  on  the 
voyage,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  real  re- 
putation of  the  rascally  Governor. 

With  but  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  James  Ralph, 
penniless  and  helpless,  quartered  up^n  him,  he  faced 
the  situation  with  his  usual  quiet  courage,  took  humble 
lodgings,  and  at  once  sought  for  employment,  easily  ob- 
tained, as  he  was  master  in  his  trade.  Few  men  have 
ever  lived  with  whom  resentment  at  such  treatment 
would  not  linger  and  prompt  revenge,  but  one  of  Frank- 
lin's loveliest  traits  was  his  inability  to  harbor  an  in- 
jury and  his  instant  forgiveness  of  all  personal  wrongs. 
His  comment  in  the  autobiography  was  written  many 
years  after  Keith  had  bitterly  expiated  his  many  errors, 
but  even  in  the  beginning  he  let  the  matter  drop  as  one 
in  which  words  could  neither  help  nor  hinder,  and  took 
up  a  life  which,  hard  as  it  was,  had  many  compensa- 
tions. There  must  have  been  a  certain  mental  discour- 
agement, for  during  this  year  in  London  he  made  little 


effort  to  save,  spending  freely  of  the  small  portion  that 
Ralph's  dependence  left  him.  He  frequented  the  the- 
atre, read  with  his  usual  assiduity,  paying  the  keeper  of 
a  second-hand  book-store  a  certaii^  sum  per  year  for 
the  free  use  of  his  books,  and  as  he  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  both  pleasure  and  study,  the  image  of 
Deborah  Reed  gradually  foded  from  his  mind,  and  he 
ceased  a  correspondence  which  had  been  at  best  infre- 
quent and  fragmentary.  Other  complications  had  arisen 
resulting  from  his  connection  with  Ralph,  but  the  story 
is  too  long  to  find  room  here.  It  was  a  period  of  spirit- 
ual apathy,  almost  of  recklessness,  and  the  most  san- 
guine fViend  might  have  doubted  if  the  young  printer 
would  ever  become  more  than  the  busy  and  successful 
man* of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  was 
never  downward,  but  always  steadily  upward,  and  thus 
when  Mr.  Denham,  the  friend  made  on  shipboard,  and 
with  whom  he  had  kept  up  an  acquaintance  ever  since 
his  landing,  offered  him  a  clerkship  in  Pliiladelphia,  he 
accepted  joyfull}-.  He  was  tired  of  London,  and  dis- 
couraged and  dissatisfied  with  his  life  there,  and  when 
the  long  passage  of  eighty-two  days  ended,  and  he  saw 
once  more  the  streets  of  the  sober  city,  he  rejoiced  with 
all  his  heart.  The  diary  kept  on  this  voyage  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  life,  not  so  much  from  any 
incident  therein,  as  from  his  close  observation  of  every 
natural  fact,  and  his  shrewd  and  telling  comment  upon 
it.  **  We  see  a  strong  masculine  understanding  united 
with  sensitive,  tender  feelings  ...  a  mind  alive  to 
the  beauties,  but  also  most  curious  as  to  the  processes 
of  nature ;  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  worldly  wii«- 
dom,  indicating  a  youth  destined  to  win  a  liberal  por- 
tion of  what  the  world  hastens  to  bestow  upon  those 
who  serve  it  as  it  wishes  to  he  served." 

One  of  the  first  persons  encountered  on  landing  was 
Sir  William  Keith,  who  had  sufficient  grace  to  look 
ashamed,  and  who-  passed  without  speaking.  Work 
began  at  once.  Mr.  Denham  stocked  a  large  store  on 
Water  street ;  Franklin  became  an  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  he  would  end  his 
days  as  a  Philadelphia  merchant.  But  within  four 
months  from  the  opening  of  the  store  severe  pleurisy 
attacked  both  master  and  clerk.  Mr.  Denham  died, 
and  Franklin,  when  he  recovered,  found  himself  once 
more  adrift,  without  employment.  He  sought  at  once 
for  another  clerkship — by  no  means  easy  to  find — and 
after  some  days  of  waiting,  accepted  unwillingly  an 
offer  from  Keimer,  who  had  now  a  stationery  shop,  as 
well  as  a  printing  office.  Both  were  in  the  chaotic  stat« 
which  seemed  natural  to  all  Keimer's  undertakings. 
The  five  hands  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  new  foreman  was  expected  to  train  them 
and  to  superintend  every  detail  of  the  establishment. 
But  Keimer  had  no  intention  of  retaining  such  a  rival 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  put  the  business  on  a  firm 
basis,  and,  forgetting  his  usual  crafty  discretion,  took 
advantage  of  some  slight  inadvertence  on  , Franklin \«* 
part  to  give  him  the  quarter's  warning  stipulated  for  by 
either  side  in  the  making  of  their  contract.  The  justly- 
incensed  foreman  marched  out  of  the  shop,  determined 
never  to  return,  asking  Meredith,  his  chief  friend  there, 
to  bring  to  him  in  the  evening  such  articles  as  had  been 
left  behind,  and  then  went  home  to  reflect  upon  the 
situation. 

It  was  not  a  happy  one.  Four  years  had  passed  since 
his  flight  from  Boston,  and  their  ending  found  him  still 
a  journeyman  printer,  in  debt,  and  with  very  little 
money  on  hand.  He  thought  bitterly  for  a  time  of 
giving  up  the  fight  and  returning  to  his  father's  house, 
and  as  he  brooded  saw  only  the  errors  that  he  had  con^- 
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mitted ;  Deborah  Reed's  pale  and  troubled  face  rose  be- 
fore him  and  looked  the  reproach  she  had  never  spoken. 
Urged  by  her  parents,  she  had,  after  long  waiting  for  let- 
ters from  Franklin,  married  a  man  who  proved  not  only 
brutal  but  unfaithful,  and,  after  a  short  and  miserable 
married  life,  had  returned  to  her  father's  house  and  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name.  In  later  years,  Franklin 
wrote  in  his  autobiography  :  ''I  consider  my  giddiness 
and  inconstancy  when  in  London  as,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  cause  of  her  unhappiness ;"  and  in  this  present  crisis 
he  seemed  to  himself  doubly  guilty. 

With  Meredith's  coming  and  the  long  talk  over  ways 
and  means,  more  cheerful  thoughts  arose.  Franklin  had 
already  been  of  such  service  in  checking  the  young  man's 
intei^perate  habits,  that  the  father  was  ready  to  advance 
capital  to  set  them  up  in  business,  though  Meredith's 
time  belonged  to  Keimer  until  the  spring.  A  day  or 
two  of  discussion  followed,  and  then  Keimer,  who  had 
come  to  his  senses— in  other  words,  received  an  order 
which  he  was  powerless  to  fill  unless  Franklin  would  aid 
him — sent  a  conciliating  message,  and  the  connection 
was  for  a  time  renewed.  Some  paper  money  was  to  be 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Legislature  at  Bur- 
lington, and  here  the  two  spent  the  winter,  Franklin 
making  many  friends  whom  he  retained  through  life. 
The  "Junto"  had  been  founded  directly  after  his  return 
to  Philadelphia,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  service,  not 
only  to  its  founder,  but  to  Philadelphia  and  the  whole 
United  States,  similar  organizations  being  formed  at 
many  points.  During  a  large  part  of  his  life  Franklin 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  this  club,  and  the  interest 
was  even  stronger  in  the  beginning.  A  manuscript 
book  is  still  in  existence  filled  with  plans  for  essays,  sug- 
gestions for  debate  and  replies  to  questions,  and  it  was 
a  powerful  influence  in  determining  his  style,  both  as 
writer  and  speaker. 

•  With  the  following  spring  Franklin  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  friend  Meredith,  and  began  the  busi- 
ness career  which  lasted  for  many  successful  and 
honorable  years.  The  story  of  its  early  days  is  filled 
with  an  intensely  powerful  inward  experience.  At  fif- 
teen, Franklin  had  become  a  free-thinker,  but  an  ardent 
and  sensitive  nature  is  never  satisfied  with  negative  be- 
liefs, and  having  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
mere  denial  held  no  power  to  insure  a  virtuous  life,  he 
formulated  for  himself  a  simple  creed,  made  up  of  six 
articles : 

**  T.  There  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
**II.  God  governs  the  world  by  his  providence.     * 

**III.  God  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

**rV.  Doing  good  to  men  is  the  service  most  acceptable 
to  God. 

"  V.  Man  is  immortal. 

**  VI.  In  the  future  world  the  disembodied  souls  of  men 
will  be  dealt  with  justly." 

The  creed  ended,  he  wrote  out  a  liturgy  for  daily  use, 
filled  with  the  deepest  desires  of  a  noble  mind  and  of 
profoundest  interest  to  every  student  of  character.  The 
little  pocket  prayer-book  in  which  the  whole  is  recorded 
is  written  with  a  careful  elegance  which  witnesses  the 
fervent  interest  he  felt.  A  formal  statement  is  first 
made,  called  ''First  Principles,"  the  more  speculative 
portion  of  which  was  in  time  ignored,  or  rather  con- 
densed into  the  simple  form  given  above.  A  solemn 
and  tender  invocation  opens  the  liturgy,  and  a  series  of 
petitions  follow,  as  vital  and  deeply  devotional  as  any- 
thing in  the  range  of  genuine  religious  biography.  No 
man,  who  daily,  even  in  part,  lived  the  life  or  rose  into 
the  atmosphere,  which  such  thought  made  natural, 
could  fail  of  attaining  in  the  end  precisely  the  poise  and 


calm  that  make  Franklin 
like  no  other  figure  in  our 
history.  The  growth  was 
slow.  Now  and  again 
came  terrible  lapses,  for  at 
twenty-one  his  illegitimate 
son  was  bom,  and  the  Au- 
tobiography records  many 
sudden  yieldings  to  temp- 
tation. But  the  sins  were 
those  of  a  hot  and  eager 
blood — never  malicious  or 
base,  and  repented  with  a 
genuineness  that  was  at 
least  partial  atonement. 
From  this  date  on  there  is 
steady  progress.  Marriage 
and  a  quiet,  happy  life  be- 
gan ;  the  "  Poor  Richard  " 
era,  in  which  his  business 
ability  brought  him  the 
long- waited  for  success, 
and  in  which,  though  often 
tempted,  he  steadily  put 
away  every  temptation  to 
petty  thought  or  action. 
Worldly  wisdom  was  strong 
in  him.  He  knew  the  weak- 
nesses of  men  and  could 
easily  have  traded  upon 
them,  and  his  keen  humor 
could  as  easily  have  degen- 
erated into  sarcasm  and 
cynicism.  But  each  day 
was  governed  by  a  will 
steadily  stronger  for  good. 
His  hard  apprenticeship  to 
life  was  at  an  end,  and  be- 
fore him  lay  the  years  each 
one  more  and  more  filled 
with  the  best  life  of  a  good 
man  and  good  citizen,  ear- 
nest, sincere  and  true.  As 
printer,  then  publisher,  he  became  ''chief  instructor, 
stimulator  and  cheerer,"  first  of  Pennsylvania,  then  of 
all  the  colonies. 

When  the  colonial  epoch  ended,  his  mark  as  man  of 
science  was  already  made,  and  his  name  famous  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  old,  and 
thus  "  on  the  verge  of  old  age ;  his  splendid  career  as  a 
scientific  discoverer  and  as  a  citizen  seemed  rounding  to 
its  full ;  yet  there  then  lay  outstretched  before  him — 
though  he  knew  it  not — another  career  of  just  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  his  political  services  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind  were  to  bring  him  more  glory  than  he 
had  gained  from  all  he  had  done  before." 

To  give  the  further  story  of  Franklin's  life  in  a  few 
pages  would  result  in  simply  a  list  of  dates,  each  with 
its  fact  of  positive  accomplishment.  Such  story  is  no 
part  of  the  present  article,  the  aim  of  which  has  simply 
been  to  give  the  beginnings,  the  foundation-stones,  laid 
one  by  one,  slowly  and  with  pain,  and  with  small  thought 
what  noble  and  stately  edifice  would  one  day  rest  upon 
them.  Even  more  than  to  her  founder,  Philadelphia  owes 
to  Franklin  a  debt  it  can  never  pay — schools,  libraries, 
local  improvements  of  every  sort  being  the  direct  and 
personal  work  of  this  untiring  and  creative  mind.  Each 
year  left  him  more  benignant  in  look  and  tone.  Nothing 
moved  him  from  the  cheerful  serenity,  the  gentle  humor 
with  which  he  looked  upon  life.     He  endured  in  later 
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years  a  complication  of  diseases,  which  brought  the  ex- 
tremity of  physical  suffering,  but  courage  was  strong, 
and  he  worked  on  almost  to  the  last.     Worn  with  pain, 

he  welcomed  the 
end.  Ills  lawt  look 
was  on  the  piLture 
of  Chrust  which 
had  hung  for  man  j 


years  near  his  bed,  and  of  which  he  often  said,  "  That 
is  the  picture  of  one  who  came  into  the  world  to  teach 
men  to  love  one  anotheri"  The  resolute  repression  of 
all  signs  of  suffering,  every  indication  of  the  long  con- 
flict, pashod  at  once.  He  lay  smiling  in  a  quiet  slum- 
ber, iind  the  f*mile  lingered  when  the  coffin-lid  shut  him 
in.  His  iTi-ave  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city  he  loved,  and 
even  Ltn^  careless  passer-by  pauses  a  moment  to  read 
the  simple  legend. 

Another  epitaph,  written  in  1729,  in  early  manhood, 
hokb  bi.s  chief  characteristics,  his  humor,  his  quiet 
assurance  of  better  things  to  come,  whether  for  this 
world  or  the  next : 

THE   BODY 

OP 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

PBINTES, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 
ITS  contents  torn  out, 

ANI>   8TRIPT   OF  ITS   LETTERING   AND  OILDINO), 

LIES  HERB,  FOOD  FOR  WORMS. 

¥KT  THE  WORK  ITSELF  SHALL   NOT   BE  LOST, 

FOR    IT   WILL,  AS   HE  BELIEVES,  APPEAR  ONCE  MOF.S, 

IN'   A   NEW  AND  MORE   BEAUTIFUL   EDITION, 

CORRECTED   AND   AMENDED 

BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 

These  curiously  witty  yet  reve^ 

rent  lines  may  fitly  end  the  sketch 

of  a  life  too  large  to  be  compressed 

into  written  pages.     Wife  and  child 

lie  near  him — the  little    son  who 

knew    only  four   years    of    mortal 

'.        life,  and  whose    memory    lingered 

i  '•      with  the  &ther  through  every  chance 

^        and  change  of  the  half  century  that 

Lisiv'^WiyfcX^i^TVTmiTirv'*'^^'' ^^^  .  divided  them.     It  is  a  simple  monu- 

t*Wf)|^^EMJAM!N^  L^p  %  N^if  MM  ^^"*'  ^^*  ^'^  ^^'*  "^^^^  ^^  ^"  ^*^^ 

-^  '^  Ai^d         )  r  UAIVM.iiM    minds  of   earnest  men   for   whose 

J] E IJO H  AH  J  lives  he  laid  better  foundations  than 

179^  without  him  could  have  been  poa- 
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Night's  solemn  hush  is  o'er  me.    Lo  !  I  bend 

Before  the  beauty  of  this  mystic  hour. 
No  still,  small  voice,  no  sounds  supernal,  blend 

Their  strains  with  all  the  sweet,  uplifting  power 
In  which  my  soul  utters  its  grateful  cry ; 
And  yet  a  blessing  falls  through  all  the  hallowed  sky. 

Soul  of  all  life !  the  heart  within  me  thrills 

In  reverent  worship  for  the  love  divine 
With  which  thou  clothest  all  the  vales  and  hills 

With  beauty ;  for  the  fniitful  com  and  wine 
Of  earth's  abundance ;  for  its  flocks  and  herds, 
For  flowers  and  streams  and  verdure  and  the  song  of 
birds. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  sunshine  flecking  o'er 
The  grassy  meadows,  for  the  burnished  gold 

Of  morning,  and  the  rainbow  tints  before 
The, sun  is  fled,  when  the  fair  day  grows  old, 

And  for  the  clouds  that  flock  in  pageant  by. 

In  grandeur  sailing  down  the  i*adiant  western  sky. 


We  thank  Thee  for  the  smile  and  clasp  of  handa, 
When  fiiend  meets  fiiend  upon  the  devious  way 

Of  life's  strange  journey  o'er  the  shifting  sands 
Of  tortuous  years,  where  pause  we  not  or  stay, 

E'en  when  a  loved  one  sinketh  to  his  rest. 

Breathing  his  life  out  gently  on  the  earth's  broad  breast. 

Thanks  for  the  benediction  of  Thy  love 

Celestial,  falling  with  a  heavenly  grace 
From  out  those  heights  where  angel  ones,  above 

The  scene  of  our  temptations,  gladly  trace 
The  paths  by  which  our  steps  may  safely  climb 
Those  shining   heights  beyond,   where   life  shall  grow 
sublime. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  Father,  that  we  live ! 

That  endless  cycles  roll  beyond  our  ken, 
That  all  the  pure  affections  we  receive 

And  give,  that  bind  us  to  our  fellow  men, 
Shall  bloom  and  ripen  in  that  home  above. 
Where  dwell  we  evermore  with  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Hester  M.  Poolk. 
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Among  contemporary  artists  Alma  Tadema  takes 
iigh  rank  ;  indeed,  in  his  own  department,  he  is  unap- 
proached.  There  have  been  archaeological  painters  by 
the  score,  who  have  carefully  striven  to  depict  classical 
antiquity  by  slavishly  copying  its  remains,  but  none  of 
them  have  possessed  the  poetic  instinct  that  made  them 
comprehend  with  head  as  well  as  heart  the  life  that 
dwelt  in  them.  Alma  Tadema  wields  this  magician's 
wand.  He  conjures  upon  his  canvas  the  men  and  things 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  ;  for  does  not  all  our  culture 
spring  thence  ?  And  is  it  not  a  pious  task  in  a  modem 
to  devote  his  life  to  proving  that  which  we  too  readily 
forget — that  men  are  alike  in  all  ages — that  only  the 
trappings  of  custom  mark  a  difference.  This  is  what 
Alma  Tadema  is  doing  in  a  series  ot  pictures  inspired  by 
Egyptian,  Roman,  Greek  and  Frankish  life. 

Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  was  born  January  8th,  1836, 
at  Dronryp,  a  village  of  Friesland,  a  province  whence 
many  of  Holland's  greatest  sons  have  sprung.  The 
Tademas  are  among  its  oldest  families.  They  figure  in 
the  legends  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
but  without  the  prefix  Alma,  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and 
■derived  from  his  godfather.  The  elder  Tadema  died  when 
his  son  was  four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  notary,  and  it 
was  tacitly  assumed  that  his  boy  would  tread  in  his 
footsteps,  although  he  early  showed  a  predilection  for 


art.  A  pretty  anecdote  is  preserved  how  the  child  of 
four  pointed  out  with  sure  instinct  an  error  in  an  artist's 
drawing,  a  correction  the  man  liad  the  rare  wisdom  to 
accept.  At  the  public  school  of  Leeuwarden,  Alma  Ta- 
dema went  tlirough  the  wonted  curriculum,  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  classical  knowledge  that  has  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead.  His  artistic  instincts  could  only 
be  gratified  in  spare  hours.  Nevertheless,  he  was  able, 
although  only  self-taught,  to  exhibit  his  first  work  in 
1851.  It  was  a  portrait  of  his  sister.  About  this  time 
his  health  had  so  broken  down  that  it  seemed  more  likely 
he  would  follow  his  father  into  the  grave  than  the  office. 
Hence  his  family  ceased  to  torture  him  about  this  uncon- 
genial profession.  Tliat  was  a  fortunate  illness  for 
Alma  Tadema.  It  emancipated  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  Probably  it  was 
nothing  graver  than  the  physical  expression  of  thwarted 
nature's  discontent,  for  as  he  progressed  in  his  true  path 
the  weakness  vanished,  and  those  who  now  behold  the 
robust  man  cannot  credit  that  in  youth  he  was  appa- 
rently doomed  to  an  early  death  by  consumption. 

His  first  regular  instruction  he  received  at  Antwerp  in 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  having  failed  to  gain 
acceptance  as  a  student  in  Dutch  studios.  He  worked 
industriously,  the  themes  he  chose  already  indicating  his 
future  path.     But  merciless  destruction  at  his  own  hands 
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awaited  his  early  efforts.  To  this  day  Alma  IVideiiia  is 
relentless  in  eflSu;ing  or  retouching  what  he  deems  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  In  1860  the  great  Hendrick 
Leys  received  as  pupil  the  man  who  was  destined  soon  to 
surpass  him.  A  year  afterwards  Alma  Tadema  exhibited 
the  picture  that  brought  his  first  success.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  long  line  of  his  works  of  art  can 
have  failed  to  notice  how  completely  they  are  character- 
ized by  the  quality  of  individuality.  "  The  Education 
of  Clotilde's  Grandchildren"  already  bore  the  distinct- 
ive marks  that  are  stamped  on  all  Alma  Tadema 
says  and  does.  Highly  refreshing  it  is  in  these  days, 
when  meti  seem  to  be  machine-made  and  turned  out 
by  the  dozen,  to  find  native  originality  not  extinct. 
This  picture  was  the  precursor  of  others  drawn  from 
half-mythic  Merovingian  chronicles.  As  lately  as  1878, 
the  artist  returned  to  his  early  love  in  "Fredegonde," 
a  tragedy  in  color.  Here,  above  all,  he  has  expressed 
with  marvelous  intuition  the  barbaric  splendor,  the  un- 
curbed passions,  the  transition  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity that  mark  that  epoch.  Once,  when  asked  why 
he  painted  such  barbarians,  he  replied,  "  The  Merovin- 
gians are  a  nice  lot,  to  be  sure  I  but  they  are  pictu- 
resque." 

The  uncultured  ages  could  not  retain  the  painter. 
Already,  in  18(>3,  he  turned  to  the  grand,  mysterious 
land  of  culture.  He  solved  her  enigma :  he  wrenched 
the  veil  from  her  impassive  features,  and  revealed  that 
under  this  exterior  were  hidden  men  and  women  who 
could  feel  joys  and  sorrows  like  our  own.  ,  "  How  They 
Enjoyed  Themselves  in  Egypt  Three  Thousand  Years 
Ago,"  ''The  Mummy,"  "An  Egyptian  Before  His 
House,"  "  The  Chess  Players,"  are  examples;  but  above 
all,  the  superb  impressive  picture,  "  The  Last  Plague." 
Prayer,  votive  offerings,  priestly  chants  have  not  availed. 
The  eldest  bom  ot  Pharaoh  lies  dead  across  his  knees. 
His  Egyptian  immobility  strives  to  present  a  serene 
front,  but  the  mouth,  that  feature  uncontrollable,  qui- 
vers with  suppressed  emotion.  Photographs  can  furnish 
but  a  faint  notion  of  this  marvelous  picture,  the  most 
superb,  most  pathetic  painted  by  the  master.  It  is  no 
picture ;  it  is  a  thing  alive.  In  every  light,  in  every 
view,  it  reveals  new  features,  new  aspects  of  sorrow. 
•And  yet  it  is  not  too  painful  a  picture  to  live  with  for  all 
its  profundity  of  grief.  Alma  Tadema's  influence  is  al- 
ways healthy — even  sorrow  as  here  rendered  by  him  is 
divested  of  its  morbid  features.  This  picture  hangs  in 
his  own  house.  Happy  the  collector  who  shall  induce 
the  artist  to  part  with  a  work  he  rightly  cherishes. 

But  even  Egypt  could  not  wholly  engross  Alma  Ta- 
dema's  attention.  As  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  he 
turned  to  Italy  and  Hellas,  to  lands 

"  whose  cloudlees  skies  are  colored 

Livelier,  sun's  orb  largclier,  airs  seem  Inccuse." 

By  means  o^  genre  and  historical  pictures  he  opened  the 
gates  of  the  departed,  glad,  joyous  world  sung  by  the 
classics,  the  world  where  introspection  and  WeUschmerz 
had  not  entered,  the  world  as  yet  unsaddencd.  He  seized 
upon  the  vestiges  of  manners  and  customs  as  they  survive 
in  monuments  and  recondite  literary  allusions,  and  pass- 
ing them  through  the  alembic  ot  his  brain  with  construc- 
tive imagination,  made  them  assume  real  shape  once 
more.  His  Romans  are  no  models  draped  in  togas;  these 
are  their  daily  garb,  which  they  wear  with  the  ease  of  cus- 
tom. These  are  no  scenes  painfully  elaborated  from  the 
records  of  the  past ;  they  live  and  impress  us  with  their 
truth ;  they  bear  about  them  that  ineffable,  subtle  stamp, 
that  consummate  touch  of  genius,  that  satisfies  us  as 
to  their  verity.     Horatian  odes,  Theocritean  idyls,  the 
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love  songs  of  Catullus  and  Anacreon  live  before  our 
eyes.  We  see  these  men  and  women  in  the  forum,  in 
the  bath,  at  banquet  and  temple ;  but,  above  all,  their 
creator  loves  to  show  them  at  home,  released  from  the 
fetters  of  etiquette,  free  to  give  their  feelings  play.  A 
notable  example  is  ^'The  Boman  Garden,"  a  patrician 
amid  his  family,  a  work  in  which  the  artist  has  adum- 
brated his  happy  home,  for  the  poppy-filled  garden  re- 
calls his  own,  and  the  figures  are  portraits  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  daughters. 

Space  does  not  pennit  even  the  enumeration  of  the 
works  of  this  man  of  unsparing  industry  and  fertile 
brain.  His  latest  is  numbered  Opus  235,  for  he  follows 
the  laudable  practice  of  musicians  in  dating  his  produc- 
tions. Of  his  conscientiousness,  the  care  he  bestows  o)i 
every  detail  and  accessory, 

"  the  all-unestimated  sum  of  pains 

That  go  to  a  success  the  world  cua  see," 
only  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  at 
work  can  form  an  idea.  To  watch  him  handle  his  brush, 
placing  his  sure  and  masterful  strokes,  gives  the  be- 
holder that  thrill  of  pleasure  that  is  produced  by  any 
perfect  sound  or  sight.  And  pleasant  is  it  to  record 
that  Alma  Tadenia  the  man  is  as  good  and  great  as  the 
painter.     His  large,  warm  heart  is  ever  ready  to  give 


generous  aid  to  younger  artists  or  genuine  workers  in 
any  department.  Replete  with  mental  strength,  he 
diffuses  it  by  his  stimulating  presence.  Those  who  know 
him  are  better  men  and  workers  for  his  sake. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Alma  Tadema  mar- 
ried an  English  wife  and  settled  in  London.  His 
house,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  planned  and  deco- 
rated from  his  own  designs,  is  almost  as  noted  as 
his  work.  Since  his  first  siiccess  he  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  power  and  in  public  estimation.  How  his 
fellow-craftsmen  honor  him  is  seen  by  the  appended 
list.*  How  the  world  honors  him,  the  cosmopolitan  dis- 
tribution of  his  pictures  shows.  Of  these  the  United 
States  have  not  a  few.  The  first  picture  the  artist  sold 
in  France  was  bought  by  A.  T.  Stewart.  He  has  now 
upon  his  easel  a  canvas  destined  for  America,  a  superb 
work,  "A  Meeting  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alex- 
andria," a  picture  in  which  the  sjmcretic  civilization  of 
Egypt  allows  the  artist  to  combine  in  one  frame  the 
main  aspects  of  the  life  he  loves  to  depict,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  world  may  yet  expect  many  master- 
pieces from  this  master  hand,  for  its  owner  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  vigor ;  and  unless  we  greatly  err,  this 
picture  will  take  high  rank  among  them. 

Helen  Zimmern. 
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1863. 

1864. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 

1875. 


^  Gold  MedaU  Amsterdam. 

\  Member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Amsterdam. 

Gold  Medal,  Salon.  Paris. 

Kulght  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgium). 

MedaU  2d  Class,  I Dternatloiial  Exhibition,  Paris. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Dutch  Lion. 

Knight,  1st  Class,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria. 

<  Hon.  Member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Arts,  Munich. 
I  Small  Gold  medal,  Berlin. 

J  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

(  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  In  Water  Color. 

\  Great  Gold  Medal,  Berlin. 

\  Hon.  Memlter  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin. 

(  Knight,  4th  Class,   **Ordre  du  Lion  d'Or  de  la  Maison  de  Nas- 

<  nan." 

(  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  In  Water  Color. 


1876. 
1877. 


1879. 
1880. 


Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts,  I^ndon. 
J  Knight,  3d  Class,    *'Ordredu  Lion  d'Or  de  la  Maison  de  Nas- 
sau." 

Two  Medals,  Philadelphia. 
'  Knight  of  the  Order  '  •  Couronne  de  Prusse, ' '  3d  Class. 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

Hon.  Member  "  Iteal  Academla  de  bellas  Artos  de  San  Fer- 
nando, "  Madrid. 

Hon.  Member  *  *  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, '  *  Vienna. 

Hon.  As84tciate  "  Royal  Society  of  British  Architects.  *' 

*'Prof.  onorarl  del  Reale  Instltuto  di  Belli  Arte,  **  Napoll. 

Gold  MedaL  International  Exhibition,  Paris. 

(Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
I  Hon.  Member  *'  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  '*  Stockhohn. 

Meml>er  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  I^ndon. 

Hon.  Member  ♦ '  Royal  Society  of  British  Architects.  * ' 

!  Knight  of   the  Royal  Prussian  Order  *'Pour  le    Merlte'*   for 
•    Science  and  Art. 
* '  Membre  Correspondent  de  P  Instltut  de  France.  * ' 
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Mr.  James  Kendall,  of  the  law  firm  of  Kendall  & 
Morris,  sat  at  his  desk  on  the  second  morning  after 
Thanksgiving  Day,  confronted  by  a  pile  of  letters. 

"Fifty-three!"  he  exclaimed,  despairingly,  "repre- 
senting every  variety  of  feminine  handwriting  and  every 
type  of  female  character.  Most  of  them,  I  suppose,  con- 
tain pitiful  tales  of  want.  Why  can't  people  present 
their  business  qualifications  without  appealing  to  one's 
sympathies  ?  Now,  here  's  the  first  one,"  hastily  run- 
ning over  a  closely-written  sheet,  "the  writer  doesn't 
understand  short-hand,  but  will  undertake  to  qualify 
herself  in  four  weeks  if,  meanwhile,  I  will  give  her  some 
copying  to  do.  Has  a  widowed  brother-in-law  and  three 
small  nieces  to  support.  Better  marry  the  brother-in- 
law,"  he  commented  vindictively,  "  and  let  him  support 
her.  Here 's  another :  "Dear  Sir: — I  am  the  daughter 
of  wealthy  parents,  but  desire  to  be  independent.'  No 
more  of  that  I"  tossing  it  in  the  waste-basket.  "Say, 
Morris !"  he  cried,  looking  up  hopelessly  at  his  partner, 
"  what  '8  to  be  done  ?  I  can't  possibly  wade  through  all 
this." 

The  other  laughed  unsympathetically. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  would  advertise." 

Kendall  groaned. 

"It's  a  frightful  penalty,"  he  said,  "  and  there'll 
probably  be  as  many  more  by  the  next  mail." 

"Well,"  said  his  partner,  "read  on  until  you  come 
to  a  good  one  ;  then  send  for  her  before  you  go  any  fur- 
ther.   Most  Ukely  she  '11  suit." 

Kendall  read  on  as  he  was  advised,  interjetting  com- 
ments that  were  not  always  complimentary,  and  drop- 
ping one  letter  after  another  in  the  basket.  Finally  he 
came  to  one  that  seemed  to  demand  more  careful  atten- 
tion. He  read  it  twice,  then  spread  it  out  in  front  of 
him  and  brushed  the  others  away. 

"  I  think  this  will  do,"  he  said. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  his  partner.  "What  does  it 
say  ?" 

"She  signs  herself '  Alice Hartshorne,'  "  replied  Ken- 
dall, "  and  it 's  refreshingly  brief  after  the  autobiogra- 
phies I  've  been  through.   I  '11  send  for  her  at  any  rate." 

Morris  rose  preparatory  to  leaving  the  room. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  hope,  for  your  sake,  she  won't 
turn  out  an  antique." 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  care  if  she  's  a  hundred,"  declared  Ken- 
dall, "  so  long  as  she  can  write  short-hand." 

He  was  not  displeased,  however,  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  Miss  Hartshorne  was  ushered  in,  to  find  that 
she  was  young  and  prepossessing.  Indeed,  she  was  de- 
cidedly pretty,  and  her  voice  when  she  spoke  impressed 
him  as  agreeably  as  her  face. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  stenogra- 
pher ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  in  ofiice  work,"  she  replied.  "I  have  taken 
sermons  and  lectures." 

He  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  give  you  some  dic- 
tation." 

She  sat  down,  took  off  her  gloves,  and  wrote  rapidly 
while  he  dictated  several  letters. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  at  length.  "Can  you  read 
your  notes  ?" 

She  glanced  rapidly  over  the  paper. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  do 
that." 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said,  "sit  down  at  the  desk 
outside  and  write  them  out.  The  clerk  there  will  give 
you  i)en  and  paper." 

"  I  can  use  the  type-writer,"  she  volunteered,  "  if  you 
wish  them  done  with  that." 

Kendall  began  to  feel  that  he  liad  an  acquisition. 

"Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  "can  you?  That  is  so  much 
the  better.     By  all  means  use  the  type-writer." 

In  half  an  hour  she  brought  him  back  the  letters 
neatly  and  correctly  transcribed. 

"That  is  very  satisfactory,"  Kendall  said,  when  he 
had  looked  them  over.  "  Do  you  live  in  New  York, 
Miss  Hartshorne  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  rephed ;  "  I  live  with  my  lather.  He 
is  out  of  employment  at  present." 

"  And  can  you  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  can  stay  now,  sir,  if  you  want  me." 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  will  do — "  He  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  As  to  salary,  we  pay  about  ten  dollars  a  week 
at  the  start.    Would  that  be  satisfactory  ?" 

Miss  Hartshorne  inclined  her  head. 

"  Quite  satisfactory,  sir,"  she  said. 

"That  is  all,  then,  at  present.  You  had  better  be 
here  to-morrow  about  nine  o'clock." 

She  bowed  and  lefl  the  room,  while  Kendall's  partner 
entered  from  another  door. 

"  Oh  I"  he  exclaimed,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  de- 
parting visitor,  "  a  lady  client  ?" 

"Our  new  stenographer,"  explained  Kendall.  "I 
think  she 's  a  prize." 

Morris  laughed. 

"  You  '11  have  a  row  with  her  inside  of  six  months,*^ 
he  said.  "  I  never  knew  you  to  get  along  with  a  wo- 
man yet." 

A  fh)wn  gathered  on  Kendall's  face. 

"  My  relations  to  her  will  be  purely  official,"  he  said. 
"  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  disagreement." 

"  Oh,  you  '11  get  interested  in  her,"  prophesied  Morris. 
"  You  're  too  sympathetic.  You  can't  help  it.  And 
then  you  '11  make  her  mad.  You  can't  help  that  either. 
You  're  too  brutally  frank." 

Kendall  never  allowed  himself  to  be  angry  with  his 
partner. 

"  Well,  I  believe  she's  a  prize,"  he  insisted. 

And  notwithstanding  the  other's  forewamings,  he 
looked  forward  with  some  expectancy  to  her  advent  on 
the  morrow. 

Mr.  Hartshorne 's  fortune  was  securely  invested — so 
securely,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  realize  a 
cent  of  it  for  fifteen  years.  His  daughter,  who  had  been 
a  little  child  when  he  made  his  investments,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  would  realize  upon  them ;  but  Mr. 
Hartshorne  himself  was  more  sanguine,  and  looked 
confidently  forAvard  to  the  day  when  he  would  collect, 
if  not  the  whole,  a  good  part  of  his  original  $250,000. 
The  securities  which  represented  this  sum  to  Mr.  Harts- 
home,  and  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  had  locked 
up  in  his  tin  box,  were  bonds  of  the  extinct  Southern 
Confederacy.  There  were  no  more  hopeful  signs  now, 
it  is  true,  than  there  had  been  at  any  time  of  their  being 
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paid ;  but  he  clung  to  the  idea  that  some  day  or  other, 
when  there  came  a  change  of  parties  in  the  national 
administration,  the  United  States  would  assume  the 
Confederate  debt,  or  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  embraced 
his  particular  loan,  whose  claims  for  consideration  had 
always  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  strong. 

With  this  hope  Mr.  Hartshome  had  gone  into  every 
presidential  campaign  since  the  war,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  the  result  of  the  canvas  was  determined. 
This  had  been  his  fate  in  1868, 1872  and  1876 ;  and  now 
in  1880,  when  his  candidate  was  once  more  defeated, 
his  disappointment  was  particularly  keen.  What  made 
it  even  harder  to  bear  was  the  possible  loss  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  the  Department  of  Sewers  and 
Drainage  in  the  New  York  city  government.  It  was 
not  a  very  lucrative  office,  but  the  salary  kept  Alice  and 
himself  from  want;  and,  until  the  bonds  should  be 
paid,  he  could  ill  aflford  to  lose  it.  But  the  local  politi- 
cal fitction  to  which  he  had  linked  his  fortunes  was  also 
defeated ;  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rewards  one  of  the  faithful  would  receive  his 
place.  When  a  fortnight  had  gone  by  and  nothing  was 
said  by  his  chief,  he  began  to  hope  that  his  well-known 
devotion  to  the  party  in  the  past,  and  especially  during 
the  war,  might  countervail  this  solitary  lapse.  But  at 
length  the  blow  fell ;  and  as  if  the  chief  designed  it  for 
a  piece  of  grim  irony,  it  descended  on  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving. 

"Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary,"  he  said,  by 
way  of  explanation  to  his  daughter,  "for  me  to  resign 
my  office.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient,  of  course,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  regular  income,  but  I  shall  have  the  more 
time  to  devote  to  my  larger  interests ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  eventually  we  shall  gain  by  it." 

Alice  understood  her  father,  when  he  spoke  of  his 
"larger  interests,"  to  refer  to  the  bonds,  and  listened 
with  some  impatience  as  he  expatiated  upon  his  hazy 
prospects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
income  was  not  only  a  little  inconvenient,  but  positively 
ruinous.  They  had  very  little  ahead ;  her  father,  she 
feared,  could  not  easily  obtain  another  place,  even  if  he 
were  disposed  to  look  for  it,  and  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
port seemed  likely  to  fall  on  her.  She  was  not  wholly 
unprepared  to  meet  it,  for  she  had  been  taking  short- 
hand lessons  for  some  time,  and  could  already  write 
with  a  good  deal  of  facility ;  but  how  could  she  find  a 
position  where  the  knowledge  would  be  of  use  to  her  ? 
She  searched  the  papers  the  next  morning  without  dis- 
covering an  advertisement.  It  was  Thanksgiving ;  the 
church  bells  were  ringing,  and  people  ever3rwhere  were 
preparing  their  savory  dinners.  Even  Mr.  Hartshome 
had  caught  the  infection  of  the  day;  only  in  Alice's 
heart  there  was  no  thankfulness,  while  the  dinner  which 
she  served  was  meagre  and  poor. 

On  the  day  following,  however,  she  came  upon. the 
"  Want "  of  Kendall  &  Morris  and  answered  it,  though 
without  much  hope  of  being  successful  in  her  application. 
It  was  a  genuine  surprise  when  the  letter  came  summon- 
ing her  to  appear  in  person  at  their  office ;  and  when  at 
length  she  was  elected  to  the  position  her  elation  knew 
no  bounds.  Not  even  her  father's  severe  displeasure 
could  dampen  it. 

"A  stenographer,  Alice  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  become  a  steno- 
grapher?" 

Alice  was  folding  up  her  cloak. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  arranging  the  garment  with 
extra  care,  in  view  of  the  long  service  which  it  must 
Btill  render  her,  "  you  did.  I  have  accepted  a  situation 
to-day  in  a  lawyer's  office  down  town." 


"And  may  I  ask,"  he  inquired  majestically,  "why 
you  stoop  to  that  menial  occupation  ?" 

Alice  smiled. 

"Simply  because  it  is  necessary  to  do  something," 
she  said,  "  and  that  is  what  I  know  best." 

Mr.  Hartshome  frowned. 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten,"  he  said,  "that  you 
are  the  daughter  of  a  Southern  gentleman." 

"Well,"  said  Alice  conclusively,  "that  won't  buy 
brea4  and  butter." 

This  was  obvious,  even  to  Mr.  Hartshome,  and  the 
subject  was  accordingly  dropped.  Alice  went  to  her 
work  the  next  day  and  the  days  that  followed,  without 
any  more  opposition,  and  with  the  greater  satis&ction 
on  her  part  since  her  father  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  other  position.  His  time  was  so  fully  occupied,  in> 
deed,  with  correspondence  relating  to  his  bonds  that  he 
could  find  no  leisure  in  which  to  look  for  other  and  more 
profitable  employment.  While  Alice  was  laboring  for 
his  support  and  her  own  he  was  engaged  in  devising 
elaborate  schemes  for  the  payment  of  the  Confederate 
debt,  and  urging  his  plans  in  long  and  persuasive  letters 
upon  various  members  of  Congress. 

In  a  little  while  AUce  had  learned  the  details  of  her 
business.  As  she  came  to  know  her  employer  she  grew 
to  like  him.  He  treated  her  frankly  and  with  considera* 
tion,  as.  indeed  he  treated  all  his  clerks,  without  re- 
minding her  that  she  was  a  woman.  He  was  a  little 
distant  withal,  and  Alice  was  secretly  afraid  of  him. 
That  did  not  prevent  her,  however,  from  doing  her  best 
to  win  his  approbation,  which,  as  the  year  went  on,  she 
felt  that  she  was  doing.  She  had  been  about  ten 
months  in  her  place  when  Mr.  Kendall  sent  for  her  one 
day  to  come  into  his  room  with  her  note-book. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  as  she  came  in,  "  will  you 
take  a  letter  for  me  ?" 

She  bowed  and  took  her  seat. 

"  Address  it,  if  you  please,"  he  went  on,  "  Israel  F. 
Josephs,  Esq.,  Barnard's  Inn,  Holbom,  London.  Have 
you  got  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  go  ahead  :  My  dear  sir : — It  is  rumored  here 
that  a  large  amount  of  Confederate  gold  has  remained 
on  deposit  in  London — whether  in  the  Bank  of  England 
or  with  some  private  concern  is  not  stated — since  the 
close  of  the  War  in  1865,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to- 
the  payment  of  a  certain  issue  of  Confederate  bonds — "^ 

Miss  Hartshome  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"  Eh  ?  did  you  speak  ?"  asked  her  employer. 

The  girl  blushed. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not." 

"  Oh  1  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  go  on  :  Confederate 
bonds,  of  which  one  of  our  clients  is  a  large  holder. 
Our  client  desires  us  to  inquire  whether  the  rumor  has 
any  foundation  in  fact,  and  if  the  present  speculation  in 
Confederate  bonds  may  be  accounted  for  on  those 
grounds.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
valued  opinion  and  advise  us  also,  if  si^ch  a  fund  exists, 
what  steps  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders- 
in  the  English  courts.  Have  you  got  that,  Miss  Harts- 
home ?" 

Alice  was  just  taking  down  the  last  words. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  then,  write  it  out,  please  ?  I  want  it  to  go- 
by to-day's  steamer." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  but  hesitated  before  leaving 
the  room. 

"Would  it  be  improper  for  me  to  ask,"  she  said, 
"  what  class  of  Confederate  bonds  is  believed  to  be  cov- 
ered by  that  deposit  ?" 
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He  looked  at  her  in  a  little  surprise. 

"They  are  the  issue  of  1865,"  he  said,  "for  supplies 
and  munitions  of  war.  It  is  supposed  that  the  war 
came  to  an  end  before  the  money  could  be  spent.  Are 
you  interested  in  Confederates  also,  Miss  Hartshome  ?" 

"  My  father  has  some,"  she  said,  "and  I  think  they 
are  of  that  issue." 

"  Ah,  indeed  1"  he  said.  "  Then  I  hope,  for  your 
sake,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  report.  I  will  let  you 
know,  Miss  Hartshome,  what  answer  we  get  from 
Josephs." 

She  bowed  her  pretty  head. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  the  door, 
^'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know."  ^ 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  Alice  found  herself  in  a 
strangely  excited  state.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  began  to  experience  the  fascination  of  the  bonds, 
and  to  build  air  castles  upon  the  diance  of  their  pay- 
ment. She  had  never  entei^ined  the  least  faith  in  her 
father's  notion  that  the  United  States  would  assume 
them  ;  but  this  idea  of  an  unexpended  balance,  out  of 
which  they  might  be  paid,  seemed  not  at  all  incredible. 
In  that  case,  what  luxury  would  they  not  once  more 
enjoy  1  How  soon  would  they  leave  New  York  and  go 
back  to  the  South,  where  she  had  lived  her  childhood 
and  where  her  mother  was  buried  I  As  Alice  contem- 
plated this,  however,  the  thought  of  leaving  her  busi- 
ness gave  her  a  strange  pang.  How  much  she  would 
miss  the  regularity  of  her  occupation,  the  discipline 
which  it  afforded  her  mind,  the  education  which  she 
got  from  Mr.  Kendall's  briefs  and  correspondence,  and 
the  charm  of  his  conversation  I  Indeed,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  she  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
South.  She  would  far  rather  stay  in  New  York  and 
enjoy  the  agreeable  society  of  people  like  Mr.  Kendall. 
Alice  had  never  cared  about  riches,  because  they  had 
always  seemed  unattainable.  Now  it  appeared  to  her- 
self that  she  had  suddenly  become  avaricious  and  as 
anxious  about  the  bonds  as  her  father  himself. 

She  would  not,  however,  tell  her  father  anything 
about  the  rumor  until  it  should  be  authenticated ; 
though  when  she  came  home  that  night  she  found  him 
more  disposed  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  to  talk 
about  their  prospective  fortunes. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  Alice,"  he  said,  after  a 
little,  "  that  there  is  quite  a  speculation  in  London  in 
CJonfederate  bonds." 

The  girl's  heart  beat  fast,  but  she  did  not  betray  any 
concern. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  did  hear  of  it.  How 
much  are  they  selling  for  ?" 

Mr.  Hartshome  waved  his  hand. 

"  A  purely  nominal  price,"  he  said;  "two  dollars  a 
thousand,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  the  fact  that 
they  are  marketable  at  all  is  very  significant.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  sold  at  par  within  three 
months,  but  if  I  can  get  eighty-five  for  mine  I  will  let 
them  go  for  that.  There's  a  movement  in  them,  Alice  ; 
something  is  in  the  wind." 

Alice  wondered  if  he  had  heard  the  rumor  itself. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?"  she  murmured. 

He  took  a  little  scrap  of  paper  from  his  pot^ket  and 
handed  it  to  the  girl. 

"Read  that,"  he  said. 

It  was  an  advertisement  stating  that  holders  of  Con- 
federate bonds,  issue  of  1865,  for  "  supplies  and  muni- 
tions of  war "  would  learn  of  something  to  their 
advantage  by  addressing  Messrs.  Levy  &  Moses,  — 
Chancery  Lane,  London.  Alice  read  it  with  kindling 
cheeks. 


"  Well  ?"  she  said,  interrogatirety. 

Her  father's  voice  dropped  to  an  imprefisive  whisper. 

"  I  wrote  to  them  to-day,"  he  said.  "  Thoee  are  the 
bonds  which  1  liold.  In  a  month  we  shall  know  whetlMr 
we  are  to  be  rich  once  more." 

During  that  month  Mr.  Hartshome  was  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety,  while  Alice  herself  was  scarcely  less  concerned. 
In  her  case  the  suspense  was  the  more  trying,  since  she 
had  never  had  to  bear  it  before.  It  did  not  seem,  in- 
deed, that  she  could  wait  for  an  answer  either  to  Mr. 
Kendall's  letter  or  her  father's ;  and  though  she  did  not 
neglect  her  work  her  mind  was  in  a  tumult  of  imrest 
which  Mr.  Kendall  was  not  slow  in  observing. 

"You  are  worrying  about  something,"  he  said  one 
day.     "What  is  it?" 

The  girl  blushed. 

"It  isn't  anything,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "Is  my 
work  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Kendall?" 

His  forehead  contracted. 

"No,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  it  is  never  unsatifactory. 
But  your  mind  is  not  always  on  it." 

She  tapped  her  pencil  nervously  against  the  table, 
while  her  eyes  had  in  them  a  far-off,  anxious  look. 

"  That  is  tme,"  she  murmured.  "  1  will  try  and  do 
better,  Mr.  Kendall." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  came  over  to  where  she 
was  sitting. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  any  better  I"  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  you  do  is  always  right.  But  I  would  like  to 
save  you  anxiety." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  gratefully  to  his. 

"  Ah  I"  she  said,  "  you  are  very  kind.  But  this  is  not 
anxiety — it  is  only  suspense.  And  I  am  af^d  the  ob- 
ject is  not  a  very  worthy  one.  By-and-by  I  will  tell  you 
about  it.  Shall  I  go  now  ?"  she  asked,  remembering 
that  her  work  was  done. 

He  nodded,  and  went  back  to  his  desk,  while  Alice 
left  the  room.  The  suspense  was  not  lessened  by  what 
he  had  said,  but  it  was  made  easier  to  bear,  and  Alice 
possessed  her  soul  with  all  the  patience  she  could  com- 
mand until  four  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  letters  had 
been  sent.  Then  one  day  she  was  summoned  to  Mr. 
Kendall's  room. 

"Do  you  recollect,"  he  asked,  "writing  a  letter  to 
Josephs,  in  London,  about  Confederate  bonds  ?" 

Alice's  heart  leaped. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  do." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "here  is  the  reply  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. I  am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  it  is  not  more  encou- 
raging." 

Her  hopes,  which  had  gone  up  at  the  first  announce- 
ment, fell  like  lead.  She  took  the  letter  mechanically. 
It  was  written  in  a  clerkly,  English  Irnnd,  and  read  as 
follows : 

Messrs.  Kendall  &  Morris, 
No.  —  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  : — Referring  to  yours  of  the  —  ult.,  in  the 
matter  of  the  alleged  deposits  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
a  certain  class  of  Confederate  bonds,  I  regret  tliat  I  cannot 
give  your  client  any  encouraging  information.  The  bonds 
in  question  were  marketed  in  London,  and  the  proceeds 
were,  no  doubt,  deposited  temporarily  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  credit  of  one  McRae,  who  was  finauoial  agent 
of  the  Confederacy  at  that  time.  Tlie  money,  however, 
was  shortly  afterward  disbursed  by  McRae  for  the  sap- 
plies  and  munitions,  to  purchase  which  the  loan  was  made, 
and  a  full  account  was  rendered  by  him  to  the  Confederate 
government.  I  am  confident  that  not  a  penny  remained ;  or 
that,  if  it  did,  the  United  States  government  took  poseessioD 
of  it,  along  with  the  other  assets  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
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the  close  of  the  war.  McRae,  in  fact,  was  sued  by  the 
U.  S.,  and  died  in  Spanish  Honduras  in  circumstances  of 
great  poverty.  You  may  assure  your  client  that  the  specu- 
lation in  Confederate  bonds,  so  far  as  it  may  be  based  upon 
any  funds  existing  in  England,  is  pui*ely  fictitious. 
I  am,  dear  sirs,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  faithfully,  Isbael  F.  Jobbfhs. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  her  little  dream.  She 
looked  up  at  the  lawyer,  and  her  face  was  ashy  pale. 
"Thank you  I"  she  faltered  ;  but  the  effort  to  speak  was 
too  much  for  her  composure,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Kendall  looked  stupefied. 

'*  I  had  no  idea,"  he  cried ;  "I  could  not  imagine  you 
would  be  so  much  concerned." 

In  a  moment  she  had  controlled  herself. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  I  am  very  childish. 
But  I  had  allowed  myself  for  a  Httle  time  to  think  the 
bonds  might  be  paid,  and  the  disappointment  was  very 
keen.  It  will  not  be  so  hard  to  bear,  though,  as  the  sus- 
pense was.  You  will  not  find  me  worrying  any  more, 
Mr.  Kendall." 

"  Ah  I"  he  cried,  "  that  is  what  you  were  fretting 
about  then." 

She  smiled  faintly  through  her  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

*'  It  was  an  unworthy  object,"  she  said,  ''  was  it  not  ? 
I  dare  say  you  will  think  I  am  very  mercenary." 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  violent  agitation, 
and  compressing  his  lips  walked  away  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

*'  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Kendall  ?"  she  asked. 

He  turned  around  and  came  back. 

'*  Your  father  had  better  burn  the  bonds,"  he  said 
abruptly ;  "  they  are  not  worth  the  anxiety  they  have 
given  you  in  the  last  month  ;  and  if  he  does  not  burn 
them  you  had  better  dismiss  the  thought  of  their  ever 
being  valuable.  It  will  only  be  a  snare  to  you.  Nothing 
is  more  demoralizing  than  to  chase  through  one^s  life 
the  ignis-fatuus  of  a  fortune." 

She  looked  up  apologetically. 

"  It  is  very  alluring,"  she  murmured. 

"  Ah  I"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  danger.  I  hope  you  will 
dismiss  it." 

A  shadow  came  over  her  face. 

''  I  do. not  see  that  I  can  do  anything  else,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfied. 

''Let  me  convince  you,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  the  bonds  ever  being  paid.  Jo- 
sephs is  absolutely  authoritative.  He  was  a  high  Trea- 
sury official  in  the  Confederacy,  and  what  he  says  may 
be  taken  as  fact.  Don't  delude  yourself.  Miss  Harts- 
home,  with  any  idea  to  the  contrary." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"  As  the  doctor  is,"  he  said  grimly,  "  when  he  admin- 
isters a  disagreeable  dose.  It  isn't  palatable,  I  know. 
Miss  Hartshorne,  but  it  is  preferable  to  the  disease." 

It  was  not  palatable,  and  Alice,  when  she  came  to 
think  it  over,  concluded  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
she  would  not  take  it.  Messrs.  Moses  &  Levy  were  still 
to  be  heard  from,  and  it  might  be  that  their  reply  would 
place  the  matter  in  a  more  favorable  light.  At  any  rate, 
until  that  should  come  she  would  not  say  anything  to 
her  father  about  it.  A  week  later,  on  returning  at 
night,  she  found  Mr.  Hartshorne  in  a  state  of  great  ela- 
tion. 

"  Well,  my  dear  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  heard  from 
Moses  &  Levy,  and  shall  sail  for  England  myself  on 
Saturday." 

Alice  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"Sail  for  England!"  she  gasped.  "What  do  they 
say?" 


He  handed  her  a  folded  sheet,  which  she  opened  and 
read.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
—  ult.,  permit  me  to  say  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  accidentally  discovered  on  deposit  in  Messrs.  Buck- 
ingham, Travis  &  Percy's  Bank,  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Confederate  loan  of  1865,  of  which  your 
bonds  are  a  part.  We  are  about  taking  legal  proceedings 
to  recover  this  money  for  the  bondholders,  and  will  in- 
clude you  in  the  suit  on  receipt  of  a  retainer  of  £20.  If 
we  recover  the  money  our  charge  will  be  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  amount ;  if  we  do  not  recover  it  there  will  be  no  chai'ge 
at  all.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  signifying  your  purpose, 
and  in  event  of  your  acceptance  of  our  proposition  we  re- 
commend a  cable  transfer  of  the  retaining  fee. 

"With  assurances  of  the  highest  esteem,  we  are,  dear 
sir,  *' Yours  i-espectfuUy, 

'*  Moses  &  Levy. 

'*JoHN  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  New  York." 

"Well  ?"  said  Alice,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  sagaciously,  "  this  may  be  all 
right,  or  it  may  not.  I  am  too  old  a  bird,  my  dear,  to 
be  caught  by  any  confidence  game.  So  I  am  going  to 
London  to  conduct  the  negotiation  in  person.  I  have  se- 
cured passage  in  the  Manitoba  for  Saturday,  and,  my 
dear  " — ^Mr.  Hartshorne  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed — 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  a  portion 
of  the  passage  money.  When  the  bonds  are  paid  you 
shall  have  it  back." 

Alice's  face  was  very  pale. 

"  If  you  are  going,  father,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  go  too." 

Mr.  Hartshorne  stared  at  her  in  helpless  surprise. 

"But,  ray  dear  1"  he  exclaimed,  "what  will  become 
of  your  business  ?" 

"  I  shall  give  that  up,"  she  calmly  said.  "  Mr.  Ken- 
dall will  no  doubt  give  me  a  letter  to  some  one  in  Lon- 
don, so  that  if  we  are  detained  over  there  I  can  find 
employment." 

Of  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  had  accustomed  himself  to  be 
guided  in  unimportant  things  by  his  energetic  daughter. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  he  replied;  "if  you  can  let 
me  have  the  money  I  'II  go  to  the  steamship  ofiice  at 
once." 

Alice  had  a  little  store  which  she  had  been  saving 
against  some  emergency,  and  wiiich  she  now  produced. 
She  knew  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  dissuade 
her  father  from  his  purpose.  When  Mr.  Hartshorne 
made  up  his  mind  to  anything  it  was  inflexible.  But  it 
was  with  a  beating  heart  that  she  undertook,  the  next 
day,  to  tell  Mr.  Kendall  of  her  determination. 

*'  Going  to  London  I"  he  exclaimed  in  his  sui*prise. 
"What  for,  pray?" 

Alice's  cheeks  burned. 

"  My  father  has  assurances,"  she  said,  "  that  there  is 
a  deposit  of  Confederate  gold  in  one  of  the  London 
banks.  He  is  going  over  to  negotiate  his  bonds,  and  I 
cannot  let  him  go  alone.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  to 
some  of  your  London  friends,  Mr.  Kendall,  that  I  may 
find  employment  while  I  am  there  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  up  in  Kendall's  face. 

"  It's  a  fool's  errand,"  he  exclaimed  hotly  ;  "  I  have 
told  you  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  the 
bonds.  They  are  as  worthless  as  waste-paper.  The 
people  who  tell  you  that  they  can  be  collected  are  swin- 
dlers. If  you  will  tell  me  who  they  are,  I  will  cable  to 
our  correspondents  in  London  for  information." 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  she  said,  "  but  my  &ther 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  went  in  person.  WiV 
you  let  me  have  the  letter,  Mr.  Kendall  ?" 
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He  frowned  sternly. 

"No,'' he  exclaimed,  "I  will  not.  I  will  not  abet 
your  going  in  that  way." 

She  turned  aside,  while  the  indignant  tears  rushed 
into  her  eyes. 

"  I  thought  I  might  ask  you  as  a  iViend,''  she.  said. 

"  I  am  too  much  your  friend,"  he  declared,  coming  a 
step  nearer  to  her  side,  "  to  help  you  in  doing  a  wrong 
thing.  You  ought  to  restrain  your  fother  from  doing 
it.  I  believe  you  would,"  he  cried  passionately,  "if 
you  did  not  have  this  maggot  of  a  fortune  in  your 
head." 

Alice  was  now  fiiirly  angry. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Kendall,"  she  said  stiffly,  "but  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  lecture  me  in  that 
way.  Indeed,  your  language  makes  it  quite  inlperative 
that  I  should  leave  you  at  once." 

He  had  turned  to  his  desk. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  coldly. 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  as  he  made  no  other  re- 
sponse she  opened  the  door  and  left  the  room.  Without 
speaking  to  the  other  clerks,  she  walked  swiftly  out  of 
the  office  into  the  street.  Her  eyes  flashed  and  her 
cheeks  burned.  "  How  extremely  rude  I"  she  exclaimed 
to  herself.  "  I  thought  that  Mr.  Kendall  was  at  least  a 
gentleman."  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  that  she 
should  ever  go  back  ;  and  as  she  reached  this  conclu- 
sion she  remembered  that  she  had  been  in  the  office  al- 
most a  year.  It  was  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  when 
she  answered  the  advertisement,  and  Thanksgiving  this 
year  was  appointed  for  the  following  Thursday.  Alice 
wondered  vaguely  on  her  way  home  why  it  always  came 
when  she  felt  the  least  thankful. 

Two  days  later,  Alice  and  her  ikther  embarked  on 
the  ManUoba  for  I.iverpool.  She  had  not  been  at  the 
office  since,  nor  seen  Mr.  Kendall.  A  letter  had  come 
from  the  firm  enclosing  a  check  for  her  last  week's  sal- 
ary, but  without  a  word  of  farewell  or  regret,  at  which 
Alice  felt  unreasonably  vexed.  "They  might  at  least 
have  said  something  civil,"  she  complained  to  herself. 
At  the  time,  however,  she  was  too  busy  to  think  of  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  she  had  got  on  the  steamer  and 
was  sailing  down  the  bay  that  she  had  leisure  to  recall 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  her  departure.  With 
the  recollection  came  a  more  sober  judgment.  Had 
Mr.  Kendall,  she  wondered,  been  so  for  out  of  the  way 
after  all  ?  Was  she  not  tempted  by  the  vision  of  a  for- 
tune ?  And  had  not  Mr.  Kendall's  remark  been  disa- 
greeable because  it  was  so  nearly  true  ?  She  was  still 
debating  the  question,  when,  looking  around,  she  saw, 
coming  up  out  of  the  companion-way,  the  apparition  of 
Mr.  Kendall  himself. 

For  a  moment  Alice  felt  helplessly  bewildered.  What 
was  Mr.  Kendall  doing  there  ?  Why  had  he  left  New 
York  on  such  short  notice  ?  And  why  did  he  want  to 
travel  by  the  Slow  and  Sure  line,  which  her  father  had 
considerately  selected  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
rather  than  the  Cunard  or  White  Star?  Meanwhile 
the  gentleman  had  come  over  to  her  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  you  for  a  traveling  companion. 
Miss  Hartshome,"  he  said  frankly. 

But  Alice,  though  her  conscience  convicted  her,  was 
not  to  be  easily  conciliated. 

"  Yes  ?"  she  said  interrogatively.  "  Don't  you  think 
it  threatens  a  storm,  Mr.  Kendall  ?" 

He  frowned  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  making 
an  angry  reply  when  Mr.  Hartshome  came  up. 

"  Ah  I"  said  Alice,  affably,  "this  is  my  father. 
Father,  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  Mr.  Kendall." 


Mr.  Hartshome  seemed  puzzled. 

"I  think  I  have  heard  the  name  " — ^he  said  doubt- 
fully. 

"Mr.  Kendall  was  my  employer,  fiither,"  exclaimed 
Alice ;  "  don't  you  remember  my  mentioning  him  to 
you  ?" 

The  gentleman  waved  his  hand  apologetically. 

"  Ah  I"  he  said ;  "  now  that  you  recall  the  fact,  I  do 
remember  it.  But  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  And  my 
acquaintance,"  bowing  to  the  lawyer, "  is  very  extensive. 
It  is  a  great  tax  upon  one's  memory,  Mr.  KimbalL" 

"Kendall,  father,"  gently  corrected  AUce. 

Mr.  Hartshorae's  fkce  expressed  regret. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Nothing  is  so 
annoying  as  to  be  called  by  a  wrong  name,  especially 
when  it  bears  some  analogy  to  the  right  one.  I  was 
once  addressed,  myself,  as  Mr.  Ammonia,  and  the  person 
did  not  remedy  his  mistake  by  explaining  that  he  knew 
it  was  sometliing  which  smellod  strong." 

Kendall  smiled  as  faintly  as  he  could.  Mr.  Harts- 
home was  the  kind  of  man  he  particularly  disliked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Alice's  previous  ques- 
tion, "  I  think  we  shall  run  into  a  storm.  In  fact,  one 
was  reported  in  this  morning's  papers  as  moving  up 
from  Cape  Hatteras." 

"  Is  this  vessel  a  good  one,  do  you  think  ?"  Alice 
asked,  as  Mr.  Hartshome  moved  away. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  This  is  a  second-class  line,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  usually  take  it  ?" 

"No,"  he  said  briefly,  "  I  have  never  taken  it  before." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  have  taken  it 
at  all." 

A  quick  flush  came  upon  his  cheeks. 

"  I  was  a  fool !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  had  better  have 
stayed  at  home. "  He  turned  away  abruptly  and  walked 
toward  the  stern  of  the  ship.  What  a  power  of  &scina- 
tion  the  girl  exercised,  and  yet  how  she  irritated  him  I 
She  had  drawn  him  irresistibly  to  Europe  at  a  time 
when  he  could  not  well  afford  to  leave  his  business,  and 
in  a  steamer  in  which  he  would  not  ordinarily  have  ven- 
tured his  safety ;  and  now  she  made  him  regret  that  he 
had  ever  come.  His  partner  would  jeer  at'  him  when  he 
went  home,  but  Morris  could  not  say  harder  things 
about  him  than  he  was  now  confessing  himself.  He 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  down  at  the  rushing  waters. 
When  he  looked  again  in  Alice's  direction  she  had  gone. 

The  storm  which  Kendall  had  predicted  came  that 
night  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  wreck  the  old 
ship.  For  twelve  hours  she  rolled  like  a  log  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  when  at  last  the  wind  abated  and 
the  waves  went  down  they  left  her  strained  and  bat- 
tered, and  her  cabins  so  water-soaked  as  to  be  almost 
untenantable.  During  the  blow,  and  indeed  for  three 
days  afterwards,  Alice  remained  in  her  state-room,  while 
Kendall,  deprived  of  her  society,  and  uncertain  of  her 
feelings,  arrived  almost  at  the  point  of  desperation. 
After  the  storm  the  vessel  had  run  into  a  fog ;  the  sun 
had  not  appeared  once  since  they  started,  and  so  far  the 
voyage  had  been  run  by  dead  reckoning.  It  was  now 
the  fourth  day  out,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  would  be  beyond  the  Banks ;  but  the  ship  was  slow, 
and  the  storm  had  kept  them  back,  and  Kendall  knew 
they  were  not  much  beyond  longitude  55^,  while  from 
the  chill  in  the  air  he  judged  they  were  further  north 
than  the  captain  thought.  When  he  came  on  deck  that 
night  for  a  little  exercise  before  turning  in,  he  found  the 
ship  enwrapped  by  the  thick  fog,  through  which  the 
hoarse  note  of  the  whistle,  seeming  to  emphasize  the 
danger  of  their  position,  sounded  at  momentary  inter- 
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vals.  The  bow  of  the  ship  could  scarcely  be  seen  firom 
the  stem.  An  atmosphere  of  its  own — dull,  yellow  and 
impenetrable — enveloped  the  little  world  in  which  they 
were  moving.  Kendall  was  not  lacking  in  courage,  but 
he  felt  an  involuntary  sense  of  fright.  He  strained  his 
ear  to  listen  for  some  answering  whistle,  when  out  of  the 
darkness,  off  the  port  bow,  came  the  roar  of  the  sea 
breaking  upon  rocks.  At  the  same  moment  the  voice 
of  the  lookout,  who  had  heard  it  as  quickly  as  himself, 
called  wildly  through  the  night:  ''Breakers  ahead  I 
Breakers  ahead  I" 

It  was  not  in  time,  however,  to  save  the  ship.  The 
engines  were  slowed,  but  the  danger  was  too  near,  and 
her  mom<intum  carried  her  on  to  destruction.  A  crash 
as  she  drove  headlong  upon  the  rocks  shook  her  from 
masthead  to  keel.  She  settled  back,  and  Kendall,  as  he 
picked  himself  up  and  ran  ait  toward  the  companion- 
way,  believed  that  the  next  moment  would  plunge  them 
stem  foremost  beneath  the  waves.  Something,  however, 
held  the  vessel  on  the  rocks.  She  quivered  and  stood 
still,  though  it  seemed  that  any  moment  she  might  slip 
off  and  go  down.  Meanwhile  Kendall  had  hurried  down 
stairs  to  the  Hartshomes'  rooms.  Before  he  reached 
them  he  met  Mr.  Hartshome,  in  a  state  of  frantic  ter- 
ror, half-dressed  and  carrying  a  large  bag. 

''  Is  your  daughter  up  ?"  he  cried. 

Mr.  Hartshome  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  cried  in  his  fright ;  "  I  only  had 
time  to  think  of  my  bonds.  Oh,  help  me  save  my  bonds, 
Mr.  Kendall  {." 

Kendall  brushed  him  indignantly  aside  and  rushed  on 
to  Alice's  room.  She  had  just  come  out  the  door.  Her 
hair  hung  loosely  upon  her  shoulders  and  her  feet  were 
bare,  while  over  her  night-dress  she  had  drawn  her 
thick  ulster. 

'*  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried  in  distress. 

He  looked  her  quietly  in  the  face. 

*'  You  must  be  brave,"  he  said ;  "  the  ship  has  struck 
a  rocK.  Go  in  and  put  on  something  more.  It  is  very 
cold  on  deck,  and  I  will  wait.    There  is  time  for  that." 

She  went  in  obediently,  and  presently  came  out  more 
completely  clad. 

"  Your  father  has  gone  on  ahead,"  he  said,  "  with  his 
bonds." 

He  felt  a  little  tremor  in  the  arm  which  rested  upon 
his. 

**  Ah  I"  she  cried  impulsively,  "  what  must  you  think 
of  me  ?" 

He  stopped  for  an  instant,  when  every  instant  was 
precious,  and  drew  her  to  himself. 

**  I  love  you  1"  he  cried  passionately.  "  I  love  you  I 
If  we  must  be  lost  it  will  be  a  consolation  for  me  to  go 
down  with  you.  But  we  shall  not  be  lost !"  he  added 
confidently,  as  he  moved  on  again,  leading  her  up  the 
steep  companion-way  to  the  sea-washed  deck. 

The  captain,  they  could  see,  had  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting out  a  boat,  and  was  rigging  a  tackle  by  which  the 
people  were  to  be  lowered.  Among  the  waiting  group 
stood  Mf.  Hartshome,  bag  in  hand. 

"You  can't  take  the  bag,"  said  the  captain,  when 
the  arrangements  were  made  and  the  frightened  man 
pressed  forward. 

Mr.  Hartshome's  face  grew  paler,  if  that  could  be, 
than  it  had  already  appeared. 

*'  I  must  take  it  I"  he  cried.  "  It  is  all  I  have  in  this 
world  I" 

"  I  don't  care  if  it 's  all  you  've  got  in  the  world  to 
come,"  declared  the  captain;  "  there 's  no  luggage  al- 
lowed in  the  boat.  Leave  it  here,  and  if  the  vessel  holds 
out  you  '11  get  it  again ;  if  it  don't,  you  won't" 


Mr.  Hartshome  held  on  to  the  bag  with  a  strong  grip. 

"I  won't  let  it  go  I"  he  screamed.    ''  I  'II  die  first." 

The  captain  turned  to  the  other  passengers,  who  were 
murmuring  at  the  delay. 

"  All  right  I"  he  said.  "  You  can  die,  then ;  but  you 
can't  carry  that  bag  ashore.  Come,  miss,"  addressing 
Alice,  we  '11  send  you  off  first." 

But  Alice  had  turned  to  her  father. 

"  Oh,  &ther  I"  she  implored.  '*  Leave  the  bonds  be- 
hind !  Throw  them  overboard  I  They  've  brought  us 
all  the  trouble  we  ever  had  in  life.  You  '11  be  a  better 
man  and  I  a  better  girl  without  them." 

He  pushed  her  away. 

"  It 's  a  conspiracy,"  he  shrieked  wildly,  "to  rob  me 
of  my  fortune  I" 

Alice  fell  back  into  Kendall's  arms  while  the  captain 
began  sending  off  the  others.  The  vessel  meanwhile 
pounded  angrily  upon  the  rocks,  and  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely that  she  would  go  down  at  any  moment. 

"  Now,  miss,"  the  captain  said  at  length,  when  all  the 
passengers  had  goi^  but  her  father,  Kendall  and  herself. 

She  shivered  a  little  in  Kendall's  protecting  grasp. 

"  Oh  1 1  can't  go,"  she  cried,  "  without  my  father." 

The  captain  motioned  to  one  of  his  men. 

"  Take  it  away  from  him,"  he  said  briefly. 

There  was  a  short  stmggle,  during  which  Mr.  Harts- 
home's  cries  and  oaths  pierced  the  air.  The  sailor's 
strength,  however,  was  the  greater,  and  in  a  moment 
the  bag  lay  on  the  deck. 

"  Now,  sling  him  over,"  said  the  captain. 

The  tackle  was  adjusted,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
victim's  protestations,  in  another  moment  he  was 
dropped  into  the  boat.  Alice  immediately  followed, 
and  then  Kendall.  This  made  up  the  load.  Another 
boat  drew  up  to  take  in  the  ship's  crew,  and  the  first  one 
pulled  off.  In  the  blinding  fog  no  one  could  tell  where 
they  were,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  lie  on  the 
oars  at  a  safe  distance  from  both  ship  and  shore  imtil 
morning. 

When  at  length  the  light  came  and  the  fog  began  to 
roll  away  before  the  freshening  breeze  and  the  rising 
sun,  they  could  jsee  the  low  line  of  the  coast  half  a  mile 
away.  But  they  looked  in  vain  for  the  ship.  Unseen 
and  unheard  she  had  slipped  off  the  rocks  and  gone  down 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Mr.  Hartshome  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept  despairingly,  while 
Kendall  looked  into  Alice's  tear-dimmed  eyes  and  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  Thank  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  have  gone  I" 

She  smiled  faintly  through  her  tears. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  thank  God  that  the  temptation  is 
taken  away  I  I  was  too  weak  to  resist  it.  How  can 
you  respect  me  ?"  she  cried.   "  I  cannot  respect  myself. ' ' 

He  looked  down  tenderly  in  her  flushed  face. 

"Ahl"  he  whispered,  "I  love  you,  and  love  is 
stronger  even  than  death." 

They  were  now  heading  for  the  land,  which  at  everj^ 
pull  of  the  oars  grew  more  and  more  distinct. 

"Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  ?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

She  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Thursday,  is  it  not  ?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  Thanksgiving  Day.  We 
shall  keep  it  on  shore  after  all." 

And  so  they  did.  The  coast,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  extremity  of  Cape  Race,  was  bleak  and  inhospitable  ; 
there  was  no  church,  and  but  little  food,  and  Mr.  Harts- 
home, on  his  part,  refused  to  be  consoled.  He  sat  apart 
from  the  rest,  watching  the  ocean  for  the  bag  which  he 
vainly  hoped  it  would  bring  in  to  him.  But,  whether  it 
was  too  heavy  to  float,  or  had  got  caught  in  the  rigging. 
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^or  for  whatever  reason,  it  did  not  come.  The  bonds 
were  gone  beyond  recovery.  Every  one  else,  however, 
joined  heartily  in  the  service  of  thanks  which  the  cap- 
tain improvised,  and  in  the  fish-dinner  which  the  few 
natives  provided,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  tug  which 
was  to  take  them  to  St.  John's,  confessed  to  one  another 
that  in  all  their  past  experience  the  day  had  never  meant 
so  much. 

'*  It  was  just  a  year  ago,"  said  Kendall,  meditatively, 
as  they  stood  arm-in-arm  that  afternoon,  looking  out  to 
sea,  *'  that  I  first  saw  you." 

Her  cheeks  flushed. 

''That  was  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,"  she  said. 
"  My  sky  had  been  very  dark,  but  you  brightened  it  for 
me — as  you  have  done  again  to-day,"  she  added  shyly. 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  hope  I  may  always  brighten  it,"  he  said  ardently. 

Some  days  after  their  return  to  New  York,  Alice  dis- 


covered among  the  cable  news  ftom  London  the  follow- . 
ing  brief  dispatch : 

"  Messrs.  Moses  and  Levy  were  committed  )n  defsMiU  of 
bail  to-day  for  obtaining  money  from  Confederate  bond- 
holders under  false  pretences." 

"Ah I"  said  her  father,  complacently,  when  she 
called  his  attention  to  the  announcement,  *'  you  remem- 
ber, Alice,  that  I  told  you  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
any  confidence  game.  Now,  if  I  had  sent  the  twenty 
pounds  to  those  people  we  should  have  lost  it.  I  hope, 
my  dear,  you  will  some  time  do  justice  to  your  father's 
common  sense." 

She  did  not  remind  him  that  their  passage  money  had 
amounted  to  more  than  the  twenty  pounds.  He  had 
quite  recovered  his  spirits,  and,  a  change  in  the  local 
politics  having  occurred,  was  expecting  to  recover  his 
old  place  in  the  Department  of  Sewers.  Alice  could 
afford  to  forget  the  past,  except  as  the  recollection  of 
it  made  her  life  a  perpetual  Thanksgiving. 

Eliot  McCobmick. 
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Of  all  the  dear  old  memories 

Around  my  heart  that  cluster, 
And  keep  undiramed  through  length  of  days 

Their  radiant,  childish  lustre, 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  me  still  brings 
She  sweetest  of  remembered  things. 

A  lonely,  childish  life  I  lived, 

Of  narrowest  comprehension ; 
And  if  I  laughed,  or  if  I  grieved, 

It  was  not  worth  the  mention  : 
I  kept  the  letter  of  the  word 
That  children  should  be  seen,  not  heard ! 

But  once  in  every  year  there  came 

An  unrestiicted  pleasure  ; 
From  year  to  year  it  was  the  same 

Pure  joy  without  a  measure  : 
For  old  and  young,  and  grave  and  gay, 
We  went  to  dine  with  Grandsir'  Gray, 

'Tis  sixty  years  and  more,  ah  me  ! 

Since  Grandsir'  went  to  glory, 
But  still  his  kindly  face  I  see, 

Set  in  its  gray  beard  hoary. 
And  still  the  cheery  voice  I  hear 
That  welcomed  me  just  once  a  year. 

"  I  want  ye  to  enjoy  yourselves" — 

His  kind,  old-fashioned  greeting  ; 
**  There's  some'at  on  the  pantry-shelves 

That's  maybe  good  for  eating ; 
Take  what  ye  please,  an'  then  go  play — 
It's  open  house  Thanksgiving  Day." 

We  were  not  slow,  you  may  be  sure, 

To  do  as  we  were  bidden ; 
And  oh,  the  cider  sweet  and  pure, 

We  drank  that  day  unchidden — 
The  apples  and  the  gingerbread 
Wherewith  our  souls  were  comforted  ! 


And  oh,  the  free,  unstinted  play 

In  the  crisp  autumn  weather — 
The  merry  tumbling  in  the  hay 

Of  boys  and  girls  together — 
The  laugh,  the  chatter  and  the  fun, 
Till  all  the  blissful  day  was  done  ! 

I  met  my  John  at  Grandsir'  Gray's, 

When  I  was  growing  older, 
And  with  a  young  thing's  silly  ways, 

I  turned  him  the  cold  shoulder  ; 
But  he  was  wiser  than  I  knew, 
And  read  my  nonsense  through  and  through. 

My  John !    I  never  shall  forget 

The  day  he  leaned  above  me. 
And  whispered  "You  may  laugh,  but  yet 

You  can 't  deny  you  love  me  !" 
I  couldn't,  either — it  was  true — 
And  so  I  laughed  and  said,  *'  I  do  I'* 

"  Do  what  ?    Deny  it,  or  confess  ?" 

He  asked  me  in  a  hurry  ; 
**  Oh,  that 's  for  you,"  I  said,  "  to  guess  J" 
And  kept  him  in  a  worry — 
For  all  he  was  so  wise  and  strong — 
About  the  matter  all  night  long. 

My  John  !  my  John  !  his  bonny  head 

Beneath  the  sod  is  lying ; 
*Twas  one  Thanksgiving  we  were  wed. 

And  one  when  he  lay  dying ; 
But  years  between  of  sweet  content 
Proved  well  enough  the  thing  I  meant. 

And  though  he 's  left  me  lonely  here 

And  somewhat  tired  of  living, 
I  think  before  another  year 

I  '11  have  my  new  Thanksgiving, 
And  lose  the  memories  sweet  to  me, 
In  a  more  sweet  reality. 

Mart  Bbaolbt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Perdita  had  planned  to  attend  the  opera  that  even- 
ing, and  afterwards  she  meant  to  look  in  at  Lord  Croftus^ 
party,  which  had  more  or  less  of  a  political  significance. 
Her  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  she  herself, 
in  full  raiment  of  festivity,  was  in  the  act  of  coming 
down  stairs,  with  a  soft  silken  shawl  thrown  round  her 
neck  and  shoulders  to  keep  out  the  chill,  when  she 
heard  the  door-bell  ring  sharply,  and  some  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hall  below.  Then  the  sound  of  a  voice 
tliat  was  familiar  to  her  came  to  her  ears.  Hearing  it, 
the  Marquise  paused  on  the  upper  landing,  holding  the 
folds  of  her  shawl  together  with  her  left  hand,  and  gaz- 
ing expectantly  downward. 

'*  Philip,  again  I"  she  murmured.  "  Something  must 
have  happened.    Well,  let  us  see." 

Philip  mounted  the  stairs  slowly  and  heavily,  with  his 
hand  on  the  banisters,  and  his  head  down.  Only  when 
he  reached  the  landing  where  Perdita  stood  did  he  look 
up.  When  she  saw  the  expression  on  his  fiice,  she 
took  him  by  the  hand  without  a  word,  and  led  him  up 
to  the  next  floor,  and  into  her  boudoir.  Some  wine  was 
sparkling  in  a  decanter  on  the  cabinet  between  the 
windows.  She  poured  out  a  glass  of  this,  and  held  it  to 
his  lips.  He  had  been  glancing  round  the  room  in  an 
apprehensive  but  intent  way,  and  then  into  her  face,  as 
if  suspecting  the  presence  of  some  one  or  of  something 
which  did  not  appear.  After  a  few  moments'  pause  he 
drank  the  wine,  and  put  the  glass  down. 

"  If  she  is  here,  tell  me  at  once,"  he  said. 

*'  No  one  is  here  but  ourselves.  Whom  do  you 
mean  ?" 

*'  You  know  nothing  about  it  ?" 

''No.    What  is  it?" 

"  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately  ?" 

"  Lately  ?    Three  or  four  days  ago — a  week. " 

''Then  .  .   .  she's  lost  I" 

"Marion — your  wife?    Why,  Philip  .   .   .   lost  I" 

"  I  thought  she  might  have  come  here.  No,  I  didn't 
think  it :  I  hoped — I  couldn't  believe  all  at  once  that 
she  was  gone.  One  tries  to  dodge  such  things  as  long 
as  possible."  He  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  took  off 
his  hat,  which,  up  to  this  moment,  he  had  forgotten  to 
remove.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  vaguely,  draw- 
ing his  brows  together  as  if  to  collect  his  wits :  "  Thank 
you.     You 're  going  out.    I  won't  detain  you. " 

"  Sit  down,  Philip,"  said  the  Marquise,  guiding  him 
to  a  chair  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  or  an  infirm  person* 
"  I  am  not  going  out — I  am  going  to  stay  here  with  you. 
See  I  I  am  dressed  to  receive  you,"  she  added,  throwing 
off  her  wrap  and  smiling.  "  Now,  Philip,  we  are 
friends,  you  know,  and  you  have  confidence  in  me.  Let 
me  help  you.    At  any  rate,  tell  me  I" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,"  said  he  heavily.  "  I  have 
been  to  blame :  but  I  never  thought  of  this.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  in  her  I" 

"  Has  your  wife  left  you — has  she  run  away  ?"  asked 
Perdita,  putting  into  words,  with  her  accustomed  cou- 
rage, what  Philip  shrank  from  formulating  even  in  his 
thought.  He  did  not  reply,  save  by  an  assenting  silence, 
and  sh^  presently  went  on  :  "  Are  you  sure  there  is  no 
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mistake  ?  She  can't  have  been  gone  long ;  she  may  come 
back." 

"  She  will  never  come  back  :  she  left  a  letter,  to  say 
she  thought  it  best  we  should  not  meet  again,  after 
.  .  .  some  words  we  had  this  morning.  But  that  is  a 
pretext!  I  had  a  right  to  ask  her  to  explain.  She 
must  have  made  up  her  mind  before ;  and  when  she 
found  I  knew  what — what  you  told  me — " 

"  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  I  ?" 

"  No :  she  thought  it  was  the  fellow  himself  who  had 
spoken — she  betrayed  herself  in  thinking  he  had  be- 
trayed her.  Oh,  what  a  miserable,  pitiable  thing  I  'Tis 
as  if  she  were  another  woman — she  seemed  so  noble  and 
so  pure  !  And  even  Lady  Flanders  had  just  been  telling 
me  that  it  was  all  nonsense — my  imagination." 

"  Lady  Flanders  ?" 

"  I  met  her  in  the  street  an  hour  ago.  She  said  my 
suspicions  were  an  outrage  on  the  truest  and  purest  wo- 
man alive  ;  but  that  I  deserved  to  sufi*er  the  misfortune 
I  imagined,  and  that  if  she  were  Marion,  she  would  give 
me  my  deserts.  And  when  I  told  her  what  I  knew,  she 
laughed,  and  said  she  knew  all  that  and  much  more,  and 
that  Marion  was  as  innocent  as  an  angel  in  spite  of  it.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  think  :  but  I  came  home,  ready  to 
kneel  down  and  ask  her  pardon,  if  it  were  true.  But 
she  had  taken  her  opportunity,  and  gone." 

This  story  was  a  surprise  for  Perdita,  and  she  could 
not  understand  it.  It  seemed  entirely  improbable  that 
Lady  Flanders  could  have  been  sincere  in  what  she  had 
said ;  but,  then,  what  could  have  been  her  object  in 
saying  it?  Was  she  secretly  aiding  Moore  in  his 
schemes  ?  That  was  conceivable,  and  her  ladyship  was 
quite  wicked  enough:  and  yet  it  was  not  a  characteristic 
kind  of  wickedness  in  her.  Moreover,  what  help  would 
it  give  the  fugitive  couple  to  make  Philip  believe  for  a 
few  minutes  that  his  wife  was  innocent  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  what  interest  could  she  have  had  in 
making  a  woman  appear  innocent  of  whose  guilt  she 
was  persuaded  ?  It  was  perplexing  either  way,  and 
caused  Perdita  some  uneasiness  :  she  regretted  having 
spoken  to  the  old  plotter  even  so  frankly  as  she  had 
done.  But  she  would  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  matter 
later  :  Philip  engaged  her  attention  now.  The  crisis  of 
his  trouble  had  come  on  much  sooner  than  she  expected, 
and  she  was  inclined  to  sliare  (though  with  a  different 
feeling)  his  amazement  at  his  wife's  action.  Perdita 
felt  that  she  had  undervalued  Marion's  audacity  and 
resolution,  not  to  speak  of  her  unscrupulousness.  She 
had  been  startled  to  see  her  at  Yauxhall ;  but  this 
sudden  culmination  of  the  intrigue  showed  a  spirit 
stronger  and  more  thorough-going  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  intriguer. 

"  And  to  think  of  her  doing  it  for  a  dapper  little  tom- 
tit like  Tom  Moore  I "  said  the  Marquise  to  herself. 
"Weill  'tisn't  he  I  would  have  done  it  for  I"  Here 
she  glanced  at  Philip,  who  sat  relaxed  and  nerveless, 
his  chin  resting  upon  his  broad  chest,  his  great  eyes, 
haggard  and  sad,  gazing  out  beneath  the  dark  level  oi 
his  brows ;  his  noble  figure,  revealed  beneath  the 
close-buttoned  coat  and  small-clothes,  sunk  in  a  posture 
of  unconscious  grace ;  his  hessians  stained  with  the 
mire  of  the  weary  miles  he  had  traversed :  here  was  a 
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nmu  to  whom,  indeed,  a  woman  might  yield  her  heart, 
and  for  whose  sake  she  might  imperil  her  renown.  But 
what  woman  in  her  senses — especially  when  they  were 
senses  so  keen  as  Marion's  appeared  to  be — ^would 
abandon  such  a  man  as  this  for  .  .  ?  It  roused  the 
Marquise's  indignation. 

**  She  has  gone,  then,  Philip :  let  her  go  I  "  she  said, 
iixing  upon  him  her  sparkling  eyes.  "I  can  forgive  a 
woman  for  anything  but  being  a  fool  I  I  am  a  woman, 
and  I  know — or  can  imagine — what  it  is  to  love.  But 
she  has  thrown  herself  away  for  nothing.  What  you 
loved  was  something  that  never  was  in  her,  though  you 
&ncied  otherwise.  You  can  forget  her :  and  you  will  I 
What  is  she  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  won't  forget  her  yet ! "  Philip  said,  lifting  his  face 
with  a  grim  look.  "  I  '11  And  her  first,"  he  continu^, 
suddenly  rising  to  his  feet,  and  tossing  back  his  black 
tangled  hair,  "  and  the  man  who  is  with  her  I  I  need 
occupation,  and  that  will  suit  me." 

"  I  believe  in  revenge  as  much  as  anybody,"  observed 
the  beautiful  Marquise,  tapping  her  white  fingers  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair;  '*but  what  you  are  thinking  of  is 
vulgar.  Any  poor  forsaken  husband  can  run  after  his 
wife,  and  risk  losing  his  life  as  well  as  her.  There  are 
finer  things  to  do  than  that,  Philip.  Why  should  you 
pay  them  the  compliment  of  hunting  them  down  ?  Let 
them  punish  each  other :  they  '11  do  it  soon  enough, 
and  more  cruelly  than  you  would  ! " 

"I  want  the  fellow's  blood,"  said  Philip  savagely. 
"I  won't  fight  him— I  '11  kill  bun.  I  don't  want  finer 
kinds  of  revenge :  they  wouldn't  satisfy  what  I  feel 
here ! "  As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  clenched  hand  over 
his  heart. 

"And  afler  the  killing — what?  Suicide,  to  prevent 
hanging.  It  mustn't  be,  Philip.  Feel  that  you  are 
well  rid  of  her ;  and  let  her  know  it !  " 

He  shook  his  head.     "  How  could  that  be  done  ?  " 

Perdita  waited  until  his  eyes  encountered  hers.  It 
would  be  no  slight  feat  to  make  a  man  in  Philip's  con- 
dition forget  his  disgrace  and  wretchedness  by  dint  of 
the  sheer  potency  of  her  personal  charm.  But  Perdita 's 
spirit  was  equal  to  the  attempt,  and  she  was  conscious 
that  she  had  never  Jt)een  better  equipped  for  success. 
And  if  she  did  succeed  so  far,  she  might  safely  leave 
the  rest  to  him.  It  was  a  crisis  for  herself  as  well  as 
fbr  him.  The  craving  for  adventure,  the  defiance  of 
laws,  the  passion  of  the  heart,  which  she  had  been 
all  her  life  approaching,  might  be  realized  now :  if 
not  now,  then  not  at  all.  Perdita  had  a  powerful 
heart,  fiill  of  courage  for  any  emergency,  and  with 
capacity  for  trenchant  emotion  both  of  love  and  hate. 
She  had  been  lonely  and  self-poised  from  her  girlhood  ; 
she  had  fenced  herself  with  the  armor  of  an  alert  and 
penetrating  mind,  and  had  made  good  her  defense ;  but, 
to  a  woman,  victories  like  these  are  little  better  than 
defeat.  She  had  fought  to  gain  that  which  she  would 
rather  lose.  She  longed  to  yield ;  to  give  up  her  sword 
and  shield  and  taste  the  sweetness  of  submission.  The 
laws  of  God  and  man  were  against  her ;  but  she  per- 
ceived that  it  was  only  by  disregarding  these  laws  that 
she  could  gain  her  desire ;  and  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  love  the  one,  or  to  respect  the  other.  She 
had  wished  to  conquer  Philip ;  to  bring  him  to  her  feet, 
as  she  had  brought  other  men,  and  then  to  draw  back, 
herself  uncompromised  and  unhurt  But  now  she 
found  that  no  such  cold  triumph  would  content  her. 
She  was  ready  to  take  the  further  step  that  separates 
the  thousand  prudent  coquettes  of  the  social  world  from 
the  few  who  are  daring  enough  to  surrender.  All 
would  be  lost  but  love  :  but  was  not  that  worth  all  ? 


These  thoughts  were  stirring  in  the  depths  of  the  look 
Which  she  bent  upon  PhiUp;  and  the  fire  of  them 
searched  through  the  thick  clouds  of  despondency  and 
wrath  that  brooded  over  his  mind.  An  answering  fire 
began  to  kindle  in  his  own  eyes.  *  For  when  the  fierce 
emotions  of  the  soul  have  been  aroused,  their  sinister 
heat  permeates  the  blood,  and  makes  the  impulses  plas- 
tic ;  so  that  adultery  goes  hand-in-hand  with  murder. 

"  There  is  more  than  one  woman  in  the  world,  wwm 
ami^^'^  said  Perdita.  "  What  you  have  lost  by  one,  you 
might  perhaps  more  than  regain  by  another." 

"  Alf,  Perdita  I"  muttered  Philip,  in  an  inward  tone. 
He  drew  two  or  three  deep  breaths,  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  "Was  that  destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  story  ?"  he 
continued.  "  Why  did  we  not  know  it  long  ago  ?  Shall 
we  revenge  each  other  on  those  who  have  injured  us  ?" 
He  took  her  hand,  which  responded  to  the  pressure  he 
gave  it.  "  So  this  is  what  was  destined  1"  he  repeated, 
"  and  I  was  a  fool  to  leave  you  after  all  I" 

"  We  were  neither  of  us  ready  then,  perhaps,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  low  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken.  Speech 
came  slowly  to  both  of  them,  there  was  so  much  to  say. 
"  You  gave  me  a  scar  which  I  vowed  to  requite  you  for," 
she  added  with  a  smile. 

"The  seal  of  blood  upon  our  union,"  he  responded, 
smiling  also.  "  I  have  bled  too.  How  well  I  remember 
all  that.  It  was  symbolic.  You  challenged  me  to  it, 
and  handed  me  the  swords,  to  make  my  choice.  In  the 
second  pass  my  foot  slipped,  and  my  point  touched  your 
breast.    You  seemed  not  to  try  to  parry." 

"  If  it  had  passed  through  my  heart,  I  shouldn't  have 
minded,  then." 

"  Were  you  so  unhappy  ?" 

"  I  was  weary.  But  new  life  came  to  me  with  that 
wound.  You  were  very  tender  .  .  .  and  very  timid  I' ' 
she  said,  laughing.  "Was  I  the  first  woman  whose 
heart  you  had  endangered  ?" 

"  Well,  I  had  my  scruples.  Your  husband  was  my 
friend.  I  'm  not  sorry  that  I  did  so,  now.  I  should 
have  felt  remorse.  But  that  is  all  past.  No  remorse 
any  more !  No  one  can  blame  us,  Perdita.  When  did 
you  begin  to  .   .   .   think  of  me  ?" 

"I  have  never  asked  my  heart  many  questions,  nor 
let  myself  listen  when  it  tried  to  speak.  Perhaps  I  never 
cared  for  you  until  this  moment.  But  I  wanted  you  to 
care  for  me  from  the  first.  It  seems  so  strange,  Philip, 
to  be  talking  to  you  without  a  disguise.  I  don't  believe 
I  have  ever  done  that  to  any  one.  I  wonder  how  soon  I 
shall  get  used  to  it  I" 

"  You  will  forget  that  it  was  strange,  soon." 

"  And  shall  we  begin  to  get  tired  of  each  other  then  ?" 

"God  forbid  that  should  ever  happen  I"  exclaimed 
Philip  with  a  sombre  look. 

"  Yes ;  one  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  this  sort  of  ex- 
periment more  than  once,"  returned  Perdita,  with  a 
smile.  "  We  should  have  to  try  another  fencing  match 
then,  and  you  would  have  to  push  your  rapier  a  little 
further."  After  a  pause  she  continued,  "Were  you 
really  in  love  with  your  wife,  Philip  ?" 

"  We  must  not  speak  about  that." 

"  There  must  be  no  closed  subjects  between  us,  sir  !" 
she  said,  lifting  her  finger  playfuDy.  "  We  don't  belong 
to  society  any  more,  remember :  we  have  nothing  bat 
each  other  to  comfort  ourselves  with.  There  is  no  inti- 
macy like  this  intimacy,  Philip.  A  husband  and  wife 
represent  the  world  :  but  we — what  do  we  represent  ?" 

"  Then  let  us  make  a  new  beginning  here,  and  build  a 
wall  between  us  and  the  past.  We  are  no  longer  what 
we  have  been :  why  should  we  recall  the  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  persons  who  were  not  what  we  are  ?" 
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''We  have  only  one  thing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said  the 
Marquise,  looking  at  him  thoughtfully, ''  and  that  is  fear ! 
Unless  you  can  take  your  courage  in  your  hands,  mon 
atnt,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  need  it,  and  find 
it  wanting.  It  is  best  to  think  of  these  things  while 
there  is  yet  time.  If  you  fear  Marion,  or  your  memories 
of  her,  do  not  come  near  me  I  I  cannot  help  you  there. 
In  all  else  I  would  be  as  true  as  steel  to  you.  But  you 
must  be  true  to  me.  The  worldly  honor  that  we  aban- 
don must  make  our  honor  toward  each  other  doubly 
strong." 

Again  Philip  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet :  but  instead 
of  standing  in  one  place  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room.  Perdita,  after  watching  him  keenly  for  a 
few  moments,  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  remained 
quite  without  movement,  save  that  the  changing  glitter 
of  the  necklace  on  her  bosom  showed  that  she  breathed. 
Almost  any  other  woman  would  have  betrayed  signs  of 
nervousness  or  agitation  under  such  circumstances  ;  but 
there  was  in  Perdita,  notwithstanding  her  subtlety  and 
superficial  fickleness,  a  certain  strong  elemental  simpli- 
city of  character,  that  enabled  her,  after  entering  upon 
a  given  course,  to  pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  as  if  no  other  course  were  pos- 
sible. She  was  one  of  those  who  can  sleep  soundly  on 
the  eve  of  execution,  or  play  their  last  stake  and  lose  it 
with  a  smile.  And  now,  when,  as  she  well  knew  from 
Philip's  manner,  and  the  changing  expressions  that 
passed  across  his  face,  all  was  once  more  in  doubt  be- 
tween them,  and  the  issue  beyond  prophecy,  it  was  not 
only  possible  but  natural  for  her  to  sit  composed  and  si- 
lent, and  await  what  must  be  to  her  the  final  good  or 
evil  of  the  future.  She  knew  that  there  were  ways  in 
which  she  might  influence  Philip ;  but  with  that  strange 
feminine  pride  that  never  avouches  itself  more  strongly 
than  at  the  moment  when  all  pride  seems  to  have  been 
surrendered,  she  would  not  avail  herself  of  them.  Had 
she  tried  to  move  him  at  all,  it  would  have  been  on  the 
other  side.  At  last  he  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  halted 
before  her.     She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  have  you  thought  it  all  out  ?  Have 
you  realized  the  folly  of  it  ?  Sit  down  here  and  tell  me 
your  opinion." 

"  I  am  going  to  play  the  most  ungainly  part  that  can 
fall  to  5  man,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  and  obstructed  voice, 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  smooth.  ''Let  us 
part,  Perdita.  The  only  thing  that  gives  me  resolution 
to  say  this  is  that  I  find  it  hard  to  say.  But  I  know 
myself  too  well  I  I  am  small  and  incomplete  of  nature  : 
hitherto  I  have  deluded  myself,  and  perhaps  others,  by 
a  play  of  intellect  which  drew  attention  from  my  real 
feebleness  and  narrowness,  and  made  me  seem  to  be  as 
broad  and  as  deep  as  the  reach  of  my  thoughts  and  im- 
agination. It  is  all  delusion :  I  can  chatter  and  con- 
trive, but  what  I  do  and  feel  is  petty  and  cold.  There 
have  been  moments  when  I  fancied  I  had  overcome  that 


torpid  chill  of  the  heart,  and  should  be  single,  at  least, 
in  thought  and  feeling ;  but  the  chill  has  always  come 
back,  and  the  horizon  blotted  out  again  by  the  shadow 
of  my  own  carcase.  Even  now  it  is  of  myself  that  I  am 
talking,  instead  of  about  you!" 

"  That  is  why  you  interest  me,  my  friend." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  might  as  well  stop  there.  I  am  not 
going  to  hang  such  a  lump  of  emptiness  as  myself  round 
your  neck.  Even  your  overflow  of  life  would  not  suf- 
fice long  to  vivify  me.  A  man  whose  wife  has  been 
forced  to  desert  him  six  months  after  marriage — a  man 
who,  merely  by  being  himself,  could  change  an  innocent 
and  high-spirited  girl  into  a  miserable  outcast — such  a 
fellow  as  that  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to 
claim  the  love  of  a  woman  like  you.  Perdita,  I  am  not 
fit  even  to  commit  a  genuine  sin  !  May  God  help  me  to 
the  decency  of  keeping  henceforth  to  myself  I  What 
would  be,  at  least,  generosity  and  couiuge  in  you,  would 
be  selfish  and  dastardly  in  me.  It  amazes  me  that  I  can 
feel  even  the  shame  and  self-contempt  that  I  am  trying 
to  give  utterance  to.  But  probably  I  shall  have  forgot- 
ten that  too  by  to-morrow  I" 

"  All  that  is  very  extravagant  and  impolite,"  said  Per- 
dita pleasantly.  "You  should  know  better  than  to 
abuse  a  gentleman  whom  I  esteem,  and  .  .  .  who  can- 
not defend  himself!  Seriously,  Philip,  if  I  am  angry 
with  you,  it  is  because  you  are  quite  right.  I  will  not 
compliment  you  on  your  virtue,  because  you  don't  seem 
to  think  of  that  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  becoming  a 
burden  on  my  hands.  No — I  perceive,  underneath  your 
disguise,  a  courteous  desire  to  save  me  from  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  rashness.  It  is  the  act  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  .  .  .  I  shall  never  forgive  it !  I  must  have 
some  occupation,  and  since  you  will  not  let  me  love  you, 
you  shall  give  employment  to  my  hate.  It  will  be  just 
as  amusing,  and  a  great  deal  more  oomme  ilfauti  And 
then,  some  day — who  knows  ? — your  lost  Marion  may 
turn  up  again,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  men's 
wives,  and  with  her  curiosity  as  to  the  world  gratified. 
And  then  you  will  be  happier  than  ever.  Will  you  drink 
another  glass  of  wine  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  said  Philip,  pouring  it  out,  and  taking  the 
glass  in  his  hand.  "  I  drink  to  your  new  occupation, 
Perdita.  May  it  bring  you  satisfaction :  and  may  you 
long  enjoy  it !" 

"  Stay  I"  exclaimed  she :  "let  me  drink  too.  But  my 
toast  shall  be  diflerent.  May  the  day  on  which  I  for- 
give you  be  the  last  day  I  live  I" 

They  drank,  and  set  down  their  glasses;  and  ex- 
changed a  final  look.  Was  it  hate  that  he  saw  in  her 
eyes,  or  love  ?  Often  aftierwards  that  question  recurred 
to  Philip's  mind,  and  never  found  a  certain  answer. 
But  he  always  remembered  Perdita  as  she  stood  there, 
erect  and  bright,  with  a  smile  on  her  beautiful  face,  and 
her  red  lips  wet  with  the  red  wine. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
BY  AN   UNPRACTICED   HAND. 

It  was  a  few  days  afler  the  events  of  the  last  chapter 
that  Martin  Kortright,  now  in  the  first  term  of  his  senior 
year  at  college,  received  the  following  letter,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  his  record  in  the  recitations  of  that  day : 

Dear  Martin  : — I  do  not  helieve  I  ever  can  write  a 
love-letter.  I  told  Amy  so  when  I  wrote  last,  and  she 
wanted  to  read  my  letter,  hut  I  wouldn't  let  her ;  though 
there  wasn't  a  word  of  love  in  it,  was  there  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  one  hit  of  difference  having 
you  for  a  lover.  I  have  always  told  you  everything  I 
knew  or  thought  or  felt,  and  now  I  cannot  do  any  more. 
My  heart  has  always  heen  open  to  you  ever  since  we 
first  met,  and  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  pratend  to  have 
any  more  affection  for  you  now  than  I  had  before.  Of 
course,  I  am  glad  we  are  to  be  married  some  time, 
and  are  never  to  be  separated  all  our  lives ;  but  truly, 
Martin,  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  separation  as  pos- 
sible, until  your  letter  came  demanding  so  impetuously 
what  ha0  long  ago  been  conceded  without  any  request.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  a  proficient  in  this  matter  of  love. 
Amy,  who  is  such  a  proud,  self-reliant  creature,  says  she 
is  quite  ashamed  of  me  for  owning  that  I  loved  you  just 
as  much  before  as  after  you  asked  me  to  be  yours.  She 
says  she  would  never  admit  that  she  had  loved  one  who  had 
never  asked  her  love.  I  cannot  see  why.  I  did  love  you ; 
it  was  right  that  I  should  love  you ;  and  so,  why  not  ad- 
mit it  ?  Whether  you  were  playmate,  brother,  fHend, 
lover — it  was  all  one  to  me.  I  loved  you  just  as  much  un- 
der one  name  as  the  other,  and  could  never  love  anybody 
else  as  well,  no  matter  what  name  they  assumed. 

Papa  has  told  me  all  about  the  queer  interview  he  had 
with  you,  and  I  laughed  till  I  cried  over  it.  Oh  I  you  dear 
old  blunderhead,  couldn't  you  think  far  enough  to  know 
that  if  you  must  have  your  sister  transformed  into  a  sweet- 
heart you  must  treat  for  her  in  due  and  proper  form  ? 
Dear  me !  what  fun  it  must  have  been  to  see  you  !  I 
made  papa  tell  me  over  and  over  again  just  what  you  said 
and  how  you  looked,  and  all  about  it.  And  then  to  think 
you  had  forgotten  all  about  poor  me !  No,  I  know  you 
had  not  forgotten— only  just  put  me  aside  for  a  little  time 
while  you  did  a  roan's  part.  I  will  not  be  jealous,  dear. 
Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  man  I  love  can  put 
away  that  love  which  is  a  part  of  himself  long  enough  to 
think  good  thoughts  and  wish  to  do  good  deeds  for  others. 
I  expect  my  lover  to  do  great  things.  You  won  my  heart 
when  a  boy  by  your  courage,  and  I  could  never  love  a  man 
less  brave.  I  would  have  you  be  a  true  knight,  and 
do  noble  devoir  for  truth  and  righteousness.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  you  should  sit  still  and  look  upon 
wrong  without  striving  to  undo  it.     I  would  rather  you 
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should  die  in  battle  than  live  while  the  ooeflict  raged  and 
shun  its  dangers.  But  I  suppose  the  time  has  not  yet  come. 
I  would  not  have  you  seek  danger  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  if  there  should  be  any  need  for  your  aid  to  over- 
throw slavery,  I  should  gladly  give  you  up,  even  forever, 
in  such  a  holy  cause. 

I  am  almost  sorry  you  are  not  going  to  Kansas  with 
that  strange  Mr.  Brown,  whose  words  and  looks  still  thrill 
me  when  I  think  of  them.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were 
fascinated.  I  am  sui-e  if  I  were  a  boy  I  should  go  with  him, 
even  if  I  lost  my  sweetheart.  But  you  must  not  do  it. 
That  would  be  very  naughty,  you  know.  Besides  that, 
you  have  promised,  and  so  cannot  go  now  even  if  you 
would.  Papa  is  no  doubt  right— of  course  he  is  right — 
but  then  Mr.  Brown  is  right,  too. 

What  do  you  think,  Martin?  Papa  told  me  a  secret  last 
night — but,  dear  me,  I  haven't  even  told  you  that  papa 
was  here,  have  I  ?  Here  I  have  been  going  on  just  as  if 
you  knew  all  about  it,  and  you  didn't  know  a  word.  Well, 
he  says  I  may  write  you  just  as  long  letters  as  I  choose — 
that  the  closer  our  intercourse  now  the  sweeter  will  be  our 
love  hereafter.  Wasn't  that  kind  of  the  dear  old  bear  ? 
Do  you  know,  Martin,  I  am  sura  it  hui-ts  him  terribly  to 
give  me  up,  even  to  you.  You  know  I  am  all  he  has  had 
to  love  for  so  long— except  you,  who  are  indeed  more  like 
a  dear  foster-brother  than  anything  else— that  he  seems  as 
if  he  were  to  be  left  quite  alone  if  your  claim  is  to  be  al- 
lowed. It  seems  strange  that  he  has  so  buried  himself 
away  from  the  world.  He  must  have  worshipped  my  dear 
mamma,  and  yet  he  hardly  ever  speaks  of  her ;  but  when 
he  does,  his  eye  grows  moist  and  his  voice  husky  in  an  in- 
stant. I  asked  him  yesterday  why  we  never  saw  any  of 
our  relatives,  and  were  such  a  very  hermit's  lod^  there 
at  Sturmhold.  He  only  looked  at  me  very  tenderly  and 
said,  '*  Don't  be  impatient,  little  one.  You  will  know 
some  time-sunless  "  he  added  sadly,  *'  unless,  indeed,  God 
spare  you  the  knowledge,  as  I  hope  He  may." 

What  can  he  mean,  do  you  suppose  ?  It  must  be  some- 
thing dreadful.  It  made  me  cold  with  terror  when  I 
heard  it,  but  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  can  be.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  going  to  try.  I  am  sure  he  has  had  a  very  sorrow- 
ful life,  and  am  glad  I  have  been  able  to  give  him  some 
pleasure.  He  has  been  the  dearest,  best  papa  to  me  that 
such  a  naughty  girl  ever  had,  I  am  sure.  He  never  would 
scold  me,  nor  let  anybody  else,  do  what  I  might. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  about  his  coming.  I  suppose 
you  knew  he  meant  to  come,  but  I  did  not,  until  he 
dropped  in  upon  us  here  two  days  ago, — he  and  Jason, — 
all  equipped  for  travel,  as  if  they  were  going  around  the 
world  ;  as,  for  that  matter,  they  may  be,  since  he  never 
knows  how  far  he  will  go  when  he  starts  out.  We  have 
had  just  splendid  times  while  he  lias  been  here.  All  tlie 
girls  went  wild  over  my  distinguished-looking  papa,  and  I 
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teased  him  about  it  until  he  blushed — well,  almost  as  badly 
as  you  did,  I  suppose,  when  papa  reminded  you  that  he  had 
a  daughter.  Even  Amy,  who  is  so  very  high-toned  and 
exclusive,  approved  him  entirely,  until  he  happened  to  ad- 
mit that  he  thought  slavery  was  a  very  great  evil.  Then 
she  would  no  more  of  him,  but  declared  it  treason  to  her 
.  ''  dear  native  South'^  ever  to  hint  such  a  thing.  Papa  only 
smiled  in  his  grave,  sad  way,  and  said :  ''My  dear  young 
lady,  you  are  certain  to  leani  how  weak  and  vain  are  your 
words.  The  time  is  not  fiar  distant  when  every  slaveholder 
will  echo  the  wish  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  them  : 
'  I  would  to  God  that  the  foot  of  the  slave  had  never 
pressed  the  soil  of  our  American  continent.' '' 

You  ought  to  have  seen  how  scornful  and  proud  she 
looked.  You  see  she  is  an  immense  heiress,  though  she 
knows  nothing  of  her  estates  or  people.  Her  guardian 
sends  her  money,. and  she  thinks  the  South  is  just  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  even  in  spite  of 
slavery. 

By  the  way,  papa  says — and  that's  the  secret  I  started 
to  tell  you  away  back — ^that  he  is  going  to  free  all  the 
slaves  he  owns.  He  says  it  will  cost  a  great  deal,  and 
may  leave  him  very  poor.  He  hoped  we — ^you  and  I,  dear — 
would  not  mind  that.  Only  think,  Martin,  as  if  we 
oared  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  as  long  as  we  had  him 
to  love  !  I  just  sprang  into  his  lap,  put  my  arms  about 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again,  and  told 
him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hint  such  a  thing.  I  knew 
you  would  be  glad  of  it,  and  he  said  he  believed  you 
would.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  Martin,  he  is  a  papa  worth  having ; 
amd  I  do  believe  he  loves  you  almost  as  much  as  he  does 
me.  He  started  for  New  York  this  morning,  and  the 
matron  gave  me  a  holiday  to  get  over  my  grief  at  parting ; 
so  I  am  consoling  myself  by  writing  to— to— my  boy-  ' 
lover — ^brother — ^I  declare,  Marty,  I  don't  know  what  to 
call  you.  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  a  bit  of  sentiment,  aren't 
you?  I  don't  see  why  I  always  have  so  much  to  write  to 
you  about.'  But  now  I  have  no  one  else  to  write  to,  you 
must  expect  to  wear  out  your  eyes  reading  my  scrawlly 
letters.  You  know  the  teacher  says  my  handwriting  is 
the  worst  he  ever  saw,  and  growing  no  better  every  day, 
which  I  am  sure  is  his  fkult,  for  I  practice  a  gi*eat  deal,  as 
you  know. 

Papa  says  I  may  not  hear  from  him  in  as  much  as  six 
months,  or  perhaps  even  more.  What  an  age  to  wait  I  Be- 
sides that,  I  cannot  write  to  him  after  this  week,  as  he 
does  not  know  where  he  will  be ;  so  that  no  mail  will  reach 
him,  and  it  would  be  just  awful,  you  know,  to  have  one  of 
my  letters  going  all  round  the  world  hunting  for  him.  So 
I  am  to  wait,  and  be  patient  and  good  until  he  comes  back. 
If  he  does  not  come  by  vacation  I  am  to  go  and  stay  with 
your  mamma,  and  let  her  get  used  to  having  a  daughter,  I 
suppose.  At  least,  I  am  to  do  so  if  I  choose.  If  it  does 
not  suit  my  royal  pleasure,  I  am  to  stay  in  stately  solitude 
at  Sturmhold,  subject  to  your  father's  direction  and  con- 
trol. Papa  says  he  has  given  him  strict  charge  during 
his  absence,  to  look  after  me,  keep  me  out  of  mischief  and 
see  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  cry  after  the  moon.  When 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Kortright  was  too  busy  with  all 
his  factories  and  mills  to  look  after  such  a  midget  as  I,  he 
pinched  my  cheek,  kissed  me,  and  said,  ''Ah,  well,  he 
can  make  his  son  his  agent  tlien !"  So  it  seems  you  are  to 
be  my  guardian,  by  proxy  at  least.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  be  very  good,  and  always  make  obeisance  to  you  and  say, 
"  Please,  sir,  may  I  take  a  drive?"  every  day,  or  you  will 
shut  me  up  in  the  tower-room  and  sit  like  a  great  dragon 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  mounting  watch  and  ward  over 
my  donjon-keep.  By  the  way,  he  says  you  are  studying 
too  hard,  and  will  be  sure  to  kill  yourself,  as  so  many  of 
the  good  boys  do,  before  you  have  a  chance  to  accomplish 
anything  worthy  of  a  strong  man,  unless  you  give  your- 
self time  to  think  and  rest  and  grow  as  well  as  merely  to 
acquire.  I  do  think  that  is  the  foolishest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  I  mean  to  be  real  bad,  so  that  you  will  have  to 


look  after  me  all  the  time  and  not  study  a  bit  while  I  am 
at  home. 

Isn't  it  sad  about  poor  Lida  ?  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  it.  Poor,  dear,  broken-hearted  creature  I  Papa  says 
she  was  a  beautiful  woman  when  she  was  young.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  she  has  been  the  same  sad-faced, 
tearful  creature  you  have  known,  paying  little  attention 
to  any  one  but  me.  She  used  to  go  about  the  house  and 
weep  and  moan  whenever  papa  was  away,  so  that  I  was 
half  afraid  of  her  even  then.  After  a  while  she  seemed  to 
be  afraid  of  him,  and  for  a  time  before  she  ran  away  and 
brought  us  together  so  strangely,  she  used  to  talk  and  act 
so  wildly  that  I  was  really  terrified.  Then  I  think  papa 
must  have  talked  very  plainly  to  her,  for  she  never  did  so 
any  more.  Indeed  she  very  much  changed,  being  just 
quietly  sorrowful  instead  of  boisterous  and  frenzied  in 
her  grief.  I  never  heard  her  say  a  word  about  herself  ex- 
cept to  promise  that  she  would  some  time  tell  me  all.  She 
used  to  utter  terrible  things  about  some  one— she  did  not 
say  who,  but  I  was  sure  she  meant  papa — but  has  never 
done  so  since  that  time.  Indeed  she  has  rarely  said  a  word 
against  any  one  since,  unless  slavery  was  inadvertently 
mentioned,  when  she  invariably  went  wild  at  once.  Oh, 
yes,  there  was  one  exception.  She  always  disliked  you. 
and  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  have  a  positive  spite 
against  you.  Poor  woman,  I  suppose  she  was  jealous  of 
the  love  her  pet  gave  to  her  boy-playmate.  It  is  almost  a 
mercy  that  she  cannot  realize  our  love  now.  I  am  sure  it 
would  grieve  her  nearly  to  death.  Just  to  think  how  her 
whole  life  has  been  burned  up  with  sorrow  because  of 
slavery  I  It  cannot  be  that  anything  is  right  from  which 
comes  such  wrong.  Papa  says  it  has  all  been  because  she 
does  not  know  whether  she  is  black  or  white.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  can  be,  since  she  was  Uncle  Gorge's  wife.  I 
asked  papa,  but  he  only  said,  "  Do  not  ask  me,  child- 
do  not  ever  try  to  know." 

I  am  sure  it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.  No  wonder  the 
poor  tear-blanched  creature  became  insane.  I  should 
think  she  would  hate  everybody.  I  believe  I  would  rather 
die  than  meet  such  a  terrible  doom  as  hers.  Poor  thing  ! 
I  think  I  shall  stay  at  Sturmhold  all  the  time  when  I 
come  home,  just  to  soothe  her  if  I  can.  I  am  glad  I  am  to 
graduate  next  summer,  so  that  she  can  have  something 
better  than  a  hired  care-taker,  though  I  know  that  the 
servants  papa  has  left  will  do  all  that  they  can  for  her. 
I  shall  writ«  to  your  mother  and  tell  her  so,  in  order  that 
she  may  not  expect  me  to  stay  at  Paradise  Bay.  Poor 
Lida,  my  dear  old  "Mammy,"  deserves  all  the  consola- 
tion she  can  gather  from  the  pi*esence  of  one  whom  she 
has  served  with  such  a  foolish  fondness. 

Wasn't  it  kind  in  your  fHend  Mr.  Clarkson  to  look  after 
her  when  her  mind  gave  way  so  suddenly  at  the  meet- 
ing ?  Papa  says  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  you  and  I  are  to  go  and  see  him,  or  at  least 
write  to  him,  on  the  day  after  I  graduate,  if  he  should 
not  return  before  that  time — ^which  I  am  sure  he  will. 
I  would  rather  never  graduate  at  all  than  do  so  without 
him  to  witness  my  tiiumph — I  mean  over  the  susceptible 
hearts  of  the  young  men  of  Blankshire,  not  over  my  class- 
mates in  the  studies  of  the  "Sem."  There  are  twenty- 
three  in  our  class,  and  I  shall  be  at  the  very  top  of  the 
list — ^when  it  is  turned  upside  down  !  You .  see  I  leave  all 
the  scholarship  and  intellectual  eminence  to  you.  I  only 
yearn  for  nice  things  and — admiration.  I  am  determined 
to  break  more  hearts  here  in  Blankshire  than  all  the  other 
girls  together,  just  in  revenge  for  having  surrendered  my 
own  to  my  old  playmate  at  the  first  summons.  So  you 
had  better  look  out.  Do  not  think  that  your  too  easy 
victory  is  secure,  or  the  first  that  you  know  some  young 
Loohinvar  will  carry  me  away  over  these  brown  hills,  and 
you  will  be  "left  lamenting."  You  see  the  danger  of 
being  made  my  guardian  by  a  too.  trustful  papa.  I  am 
sure  to  find  my  St.  Oeorge,  just  because  I  shall  have  a 
dragon  to  be  delivered  from,  you  know. 
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I  declare,  it  is  dark.  If  you  cannot  find  time  to  read 
this  long  letter  during  the  week,  being  so  engaged  with 
Gi*eek  and  Latin  and  other  more  attractive  and  important 
things,  you  can  keep  it  until  Sunday,  and  use  it  as  a  seda- 
tive for  an  afternoon  nap,  which  you  will  no  doubt  greatly 
need  before  you  finish  it.    As  ever,  Hilda. 


P.  8.-9  P.  M.— The  bell  wUl  ring  for  the  lights  to  be 
put  out  in  a  minute  and  I  must  give  my  letter  to  the 
teacher,  who  comes  around  to  see  that  it  is  done,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  mailed  in  the  morning.  I  have  only  time 
to  say  God  bless  the  naughty  boy  that  '<  wants  to  be  my 
lover."  H. 
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Children  are  by  no  means  the  only  possession  to  which 
the  old  saying  ** Every  crow  thinks  its  own  birds  white" 
may  be  applied.  The  same  conviction  settles  upon  the 
mind  of  every  propeity-holder,  large  or  small.  As  tenant, 
his  theories  as  to  drainage  and  all  other  necessities  for 
suitable  location  may  have  been  of  the  best.  As  owner  or 
landlord,  a  curious  obtuseness  takes  possession.  *^  Next 
door,"  for  the  city  owner ;  "  a  little  way  down  the  road," 
for  the  country,  malarial  fever  or  chills  or  diphtheria  may 
have  been  known,  but  this  particular  house  or  piece  of 
land  can  never  suffer  in  the  same  way.  And  this  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  really  deceiving,  so  that  the 
would-be  tenant  of  any  experience  knows  that  save  in 
rarest  cases  it  is  folly  to  accept  the  statements  made  him. 
Suf&cient  knowledge  to  judge  for  one's  self  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  and  of  the  general  desirability  or  undesira- 
bility  of  the  system  of  drainage  employed,  is  the  only  safe- 
guard. 

If  the  soil  be  light  loam,  sandy  or  gravelly,  there  is  at 
least  facility  for  the  use  of  means.  When  it  is  clayey,  or 
the  cellar,  even  when  apparently  dug  in  light  soil,  hsis  a 
clay  bottom,  there  will  necessarily  be  standing  water,  the 
proof  and  evidence  of  this  being  found  in  a  clammy  mois- 
ture on  walls,  a  chill  in  every  shut-up  room,  and  a  sense 
of  general  stickiness  and  discomfort.  In  such  case  there 
is  no  remedy  save  in  drainage-pipes  laid  deep,  and  leading 
off  all  water,  but  one  must  see  that  the  possible  incompe- 
tence of  plumber  or  engineer  does  not  leave  the  evil  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  found. 

No  better  or  more  comprehensive  directions  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  in  a  little  book  which  should  be  studied  by 
every  householder  in  the  land,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  condition  of  all  elections  as  selectmen  or 
town  officers  generally,  "The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Towns 
and  Villages,"  by  Colonel  George  8.  Waring.  The  whole 
question  is  presented  here,  simply  and  fully,  careflil  dia- 
grams making  every  doubtful  point  plain.  Scientific  drain- 
age is  proved  to  be,  not  as  popularly  believed,  one  of  the 
luxuries  and  privileges  of  the  rich,  but  possible  for  the 
poorest,  the  rich  in  ample  quai-ters  being  better  able  to 
dispense  with  it  than  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Abundant  sunlight  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the 
most  powerful  of  natural  disinfectants,  and  next  to  this 
ranks  in  virtue  an  open  fire,  which  is  not  only  ventilator 
but  purifier.  In  cities,  and  often  also  in  country,  it  is 
counted  an  extravagan.ce,  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich,  but 
thei*e  is  hardly  a  household  but  could  afibrd  to  dispense 
with,  we  will  say,  the  annual  bill  for  tonics  and  nei*vines, 
and  put  the  money  into  wood  or  soft  coal. 

It  is  difficult  even  for  the  intelligent,  and  thus,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  the  unintelligent  well  nigh  impos- 


sible, to  realize  a  danger  which  gives  no  pi-esent  indication, 
but  is  simply  the  shadow  of  a  future,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  turn  away.  Inconvenience  is  a  tangible  evil,  and  can 
be  mended  or  lessened.  Unhealthfulness  is  a  different 
matter,  and  if  accepted,  whether  deliberately  or  uncon- 
sciously, means  ill  health,  and  thus  failure  in  the  mental 
and  spiritual  growth  that  may  be  part  of  perfect  health. 
That  the  cellar  can  afiect  this  health,  or  has  anything  to 
do  with  mental  or  physical  states,  does  not  enter  the  mind 
of  one  in  a  hundred.  Standing  water,  decaying  vegeta- 
bles, darkness  and  mould  are  allowed  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  houses  everywhere.  Sooner  or  later  the  foulness 
arising  from  such  conditions  brings  on  malaria  or  ty- 
phoid or  diphtheria,  and  people  marvel  at  the  "myste- 
rious dispensation  of  Providence." 

This  phrase,  "mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence," 
has  covered  for  generations  an  amount  of  human  stu- 
pidity, willful  ignorance  and  blindness  beyond  the  power 
of  human  tongue  to  tell.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  had  some 
personal  experience  that  would  confirm  this,  and,  for  all  of 
us  was  the  common  one,  appealing  to  every  one  who  loved 
our  dead  President,  and  who  watched  with  him,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  through  the  long  hours  and  weeks  at  the  White 
House. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  with  better  lo- 
cation or  better  facilities  for  healthful  living  than  may  be 
found  in  Washington.  But  one  cause  has  given  it  its  bad 
reputation— a  cause  still  existing.  The  Potomac  Flats, 
back  of  the  White  House,  receive  the  refuse  of  the  city  at 
all  times,  but  in  August  there  is  an  added  outi-age  in  the 
shape  of  tons  of  fat  river  weed,  swept  down  by  the  tide, 
and  lodged  there  to  fester  and  rot  and  send  death  on  every 
breeze  into  every  house  in  Washington.  Year  after  year 
Congress  has  been  petitioned  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  drain- 
ing these  Flate.  Year  after  year  Congress  has  chosen 
rather  to  pay  for  mail  routes  through  deserts — ^to  rob  the 
public  pocket  and  fill  its  own— and  year  by  year,  as 
population  increased,  the  evil  has  increased  with  it.  And 
so,  for  two  months,  a  brave  and  noble  soul  lay  helpless, 
breathing  in  a  slow  poison  as  fatal  as  that  fatal  burrowing 
pus  channel,  and  when,  at  last,  after  that  marvelous  race 
for  life,  pure  air  was  reached,  "too  late"  were  the  only 
words  human  skill  could  write. 

No  sharper  lesson  can  come  save  that  of  actual  personal 
bereavement.  The  public  mind  has  been  roused,  and, 
though  there  are  symptoms  of  the  placid  settling  back  into 
old  conditions  which  follows  all  rousing,  there  is  a  better 
foundation  to  build  upon,  and  the  work  is  for  every  one 
who  has  learned,  in  even  faint  degree,  the  meaning  and  ob- 
ligation of  the  laws  of  life. '  - 

Hblen  Campbell. 


Speakers  and  writers  of  English  pure  and  undefiled  are 
sometimes  scandalized  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  words 
and  phrases.  To  such  persons  it  may  perhaps  be  comfoii;- 
ing  to  learn  that  the  naturalization  of  colloquialisms  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  other  tongues.  A  certain  French 
publication  now  before  us  contains  a  department  headed, 
"Sport  et  High  Life."  As  a  sub-heading  it  has  "Sport 
HippiquCf "  and  under  this  again  it  freely  uses  **  le  steeple- 
chase," "handicap,"  "le  dead  heat,"  "le  grand  match," 
"twoyearsolds,"  and  the  like.  The  editor  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  bothered  by  the  etymology  of  our  national 
beverage,  spelling  it  in  one  instance  "wisky"  and  in 
another  "  whisky."  Thus  does  our  mother  tongue  march 
onward  toward  its  manifest  destiny  of  becoming  the  type 
of  "universology." 


Incomplete  as  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  authors  in  the  matter  of  books  and  titles,  it 
appears  that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  English  cousins, 
whose  laws  do  not  even  include  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  titles.  The  author  who,  as  he  supposes,  hits  upon 
an  original  title  for  his  work  is  unable  to  assure  himself  in 
regard  to  it.  Books  have  been  published,  it  appears, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Low's  or  Whitaker's  cata- 
logues, in  that  of  the  British  Museum,  nor  yet  at  Station- 
ers* Hall,  which  serves,  we  believe,  in  some  respects,  the 
office  of  our  Congressional  Library.  The  system  of  index- 
ing, moreover,  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  so  inadequate  that  an 
entry  made  under  the  author's  name  is  not  necessarily 
made  at  all  under  its  proper  subject,  and  so  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  this  country  the 
"American  Catalogue  "  and  the  books  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  while  they  may  not  be  absolutely  infallible,  are 
still  so  nearly  complete  as  to  afford  a  satisfactory  guaran- 
tee against  unintentional  trespass. 


A  STORY  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bla!ne  as  a  school-boy  is  now 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press.    It  is  to  this  effect : 

"  A  Dumber  of  the  girls  at  school  commenced  teasing  James 
about  his  mended  pantaloons.  He  became  somewhat  Incensed 
at  them,  and  the  more  it  irritated  him  the  more  they  called  after 
him  and  taunted  him  with,  "  Patched  pants  !"  "  Patched  bree- 
ches !"  He  made  a  studious  effort  to  catch  them  and  box  their 
ears.  He  was  no  more  backward  in  administering  these  doses 
than  he  was  in  walloping  rebel  brigadiers  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress during  the  later  days." 

The  "  boxing  the  ears  "  of  the  girls  who  saw  fit  to  make 
fun  of  his  dilapidated  wardrobe  is  just  about  as  brave  and 
manly  a  thing  as  his  renowned  "  walloping  of  rebel  briga- 
diers on  the  floor  of  Congress."  So  much  has  been  said  of 
this  latter  performance  of  a  man  who  in  a  period  of  war  has 
usurped  the  appellation  of  "a  plumed  knight,"  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  newly  recorded  exploit.  Mr.  Blaine  is  one  of  those 
devoted  patriots  who,  though  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  activity,  left  to  humbler,  coarser  and  less  valuable 
men  the  unpleasant,  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  "wal- 
loping the  brigadiers  "  in  the  field.  Not  only  was  he  con- 
spicuous in  this  conflict  by  his  absence,  but  the  nation's 


peril  was  his  opportunity.  In  one  way  and  another  he 
gained  much  money  by  reason  of  the  nation's  necessi- 
ties. This  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  but  the 
man  who  was  a  "plumed  knight"  in  spirit  could  never 
have  contented  himself  to  sit  and  serve  during  those 
eventful  years  simply  as  the  representative  from  one 
of  the  districts  in  Maine.  If,  like  the  gallant  Baker, 
the  poor,  defamed  and  now  almost  forgotten  Schenck, 
and  many  another  noble  man  of  that  day,  he  had  felt  a 
throb  of  knightly  ardor  in  his  veins,  he  would  not  have 
been  content  with  wordy  warfare  in  the  Capitol  while  the 
tramp  of  the  legions  of  the  "rebel  brigadiers"  shook  the 
hills  of  Maryland  and  the  echo  of  their  guns  hushed  the 
mimic  warfare  of  the  forum. 

The  brigadiers  whom  he  assailed  had  earned  their  titles. 
Not  one  of  them  was  of  the  "cora-stalk"  variety,  and  not 
one  of  them  had  won  his  way  upward  with  his  tongue 
alone.  While  Blaine  was  scuffling  with  the  "previous 
question  "  and  "boxing  the  ears  "  of  a  few  masculine  old 
women  "on  the  floor  of  Congress,"  as  well  as  watching 
the  rise  and  fall  of  funds  and  supplies  and  laying  the  basis 
of  that  ample  fortune  which  he  now  so  gracefully  enjoys, 
more  than  one  of  these  "rebel  brigadiers"  was  facing  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  at  Gettysburg,  and  winning  his 
stars  amid  the  sweat  and  heat  of  that  immoi-tal  combat. 
They  had  avouched  their  manhood  by  the  sternest  of  all 
tests — the  life  of  the  successful  soldier.  Nay,  more,  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  life  of  the  "rebel"  on  his  way 
from  the  ranks  or  the  line  to  the  stars  of  the  "  brigadier  " 
was  a  peculiarly  hard  one.  The  discomfort,  the  hardship, 
as  well  as  the  danger  surrounding  the  position  were  ex- 
ceptional in  warfare.  They  fought  under  a  rigorous  block- 
ade, without  the  ekhaustless  West  from  which  to  draw 
their  stores  or  the  busy  factories  of  the  North  to  cater  to 
their  wants.  They  shared  with  men  ill-fed  and  poorly-clad 
all  the  discomforts  and  exposure  of  a  war  whose  failure 
meant  the  forfeiture  of  life  to  every  leader  if  the  victor 
should  so  decide.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  these  men  won 
eminence  and  leadership.  The  writer  is  the  last  one  who 
can  be  accused  of  any  favorable  bias  toward  the  Confede- 
racy or  the  "rebel  brigadiers."  Of  their  pui*poses  during 
and  since  the  war  he  has  been  an  opponent  of  such  persis- 
tency as  to  have  been  honored  with  especial  dislike  by 
their  supporters ;  with  the  conflict  of  principles  that  fol- 
lowed the  war  he  was  very  intimately  associated.  Many 
of  the  "brigadiers  "  whom  Mr.  Blaine  assailed  he  had  met 
in  the  fleld  and  on  the  stump.  For  all  that  they  had  done 
or  desu*ed  to  do  in  a  political  way  he  had  a  hostility  so  in- 
tense as  to  make  Mr.  Blaine's  seem  weak  and  insignificant 
beside  it. 

Yet  with  all  this  sentiment  against  the  men  whom  Mr. 
Blaine  assailed  we  must  admit  that  we  regarded  with 
shame  and  indignation  his  coarse  and  brutal  attack 
upon  them,  which  has  since  been  heralded  forth  as 
his  daring  and  knightly  "walloping  of  the  rebel  briga- 
diers on  the  floor  of  Congress."  They  had  come  there 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  "in  the  peace  of  God  and  the 
state" — men  who  had  won  the  right  to  lead  by  leading 
when  leadership  meant  mortal  peril ;  and  the  coarse,  use- 
less, bullying  attack  upon  them  as  "rebels"  and  "briga- 
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diers/'  coming  especially  from  a  man  who  had  never 
emelled  powder,  was  unmanly  and  cowardly.  It  was  rele- 
vant to  nothing,  and  was  merely  a  demagogic  appeal  to 
the  worst  end  of  the  sentiment  that  war  engendered  at  the 
North.  The  nation  had  pardoned  the  sin  of  rebellion,  and 
the  brigadiei*8hip  of  itself  was  an  honorable  testimonial  of 
manhood.  That  many  of  these  men  were  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  by  virtue  of  unlawful  methods  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt.  As  such  they  deserved  denunciation, 
and  were  legitimate  subjects  for  both  patriotic  and  pait- 
isan  attack;  but  as  "rebel  brigadiers,''  lawfully  amnes- 
tied and  sitting  as  men  of  equal  right  with  himself  in  the 
national  council,  the  *' rebel  brigadiers  ^'  should  have  been 
safe  from  such  an  assault  at  the  hands  of  a  non-oombatant. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  Kuklux — as  men  who  took 
^  benefit  from  crime  and  bloodshed— no  language  could 
have  been  too  severa  to  apply  to  them.  As  participants  in 
a  struggle,  heroic  though  mistaken — as  sometime  crimi- 
nals whose  crime  had  been  condoned  and  blotted  out  by 
law— no  foi^getfnlness  could  have  been  too  absolute  to 
comport  with  knightly  chivalry.  When  he  looked  upon 
their  battered  forms  and  into  their  faces  that  will  never 
lose  the  bronze  of  those  four  battle-heated  years,  he 
should  have  been  so  ashamed  of  his  own  unscarred  and 
unscathed  body  as  to  have  held  his  tongue  from  taunt 
from  very  pity  for  his  own  fame.  The  "knight*' 
who  gathered  wealth  and  notoriety  with  a  busy  hand 
and  at  a  safe  distance,  while  meaner  and  duller  natures 
fought  for  him  and  his,  should  at  least  have  had  de- 
cency enough  not  to  jeer  at  brave  soldiers  for  adherence 
to  a  lost  cause.  That  a  man  who  would  do  this  should 
have  "boxed  the  ears  of  school-girls"  in  his  youth  with 
peculiar  pleasure  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe.  In  the 
boy  we  recognize  at  once  the  man.  The  two  acts  are  in- 
dicative of  the  same  "knightly"  spirit.  But  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  even  the  most  clamorous  roustabouts 
of  the  "Blaine  boom"  should  imagine  that  any  glory 
could  be  gained  by  publishing  the  fact  that  the  "knight 
ft-om  Maine  "  won  his  first  laurels  by  "boxing  girls'  eai-s" 
because  they  made  fun  of  his  breeches.  We  doubt  if  even 
Col.  IngersoU  could  have  found  anything  to  glorify  in  this 
historic  incident,  though  of  what  rhetorical  absurdity  he 
may  not  be  willing  to  stand  as  godsire  no  one  can  foresee. 
It  is  not  without  a  sort  of  fitness  that  Mr.  Blaine's  most 
clamorous  admirers  have  persisted  in  dubbing  him  the 
"  white-plumed  knight."  The  plume  he  wears  should  be 
very  white  indeed,  and  always  worn  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  visible  only  from  the  I'ear. 


A  CORRBSPONDBNT  writes  to  know  the  meaning  of 
"Migma,"  and  why  it  has  usurped  the  place  of  "  Edito- 
rial "  in  our  pages.  Another  complains  that  it  is  not  an 
English  word ;  that  he  has  examined  some  half-dozen  au- 
thorities and  can  find  no  justification  for  its  use.  While 
still  another  declares  with  some  asperity  that  we  are  reck- 
lessly fouling  "the  well  of  English  undefiled"  by  the 
use  of  such  "needless  transplantations  from  other  lan- 
guages." To  answer  inquirers  and  objectors  at  once  we 
will  say  that  Migma  is  the  Greek  Miy/zo,  and  is  the  same 
sort  of  transplantation  that  comma  (Qr.  Kofijio)  was  when 
first  used.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the  English  language, 
as  of  all  English  institutions,  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
lends  itself  to  individual  liberty  and  receives  accessions 
from  outside  itself.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
language  at  all,  but  a  congress  of  languages.  Its  lack  of 
significant  forms  enables  it  to  cull  from  every  source  such 
fiowers  or  weeds  as  may  serve  the  purpose  of  those  whose 
instalment  it  is.  We  do  not  know  whether  Migma  ought 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  language  as  a  part  of  our  ordi- 
nary speech  or  not,  and  we  do  not  care.  We  desired  a 
word  to  express  a  certain  definite  idea  and  could  not  find 
one  readily  in  the  language  which  seemed  to  suit  our  pur- 
pose, and  so  adopted  this.   We  did  not  like  the  word  "  edi- 


torial," because  it  seemed  too  much  like  advertising — 
"Look  out  now,  the  lion  is  going  ta  roar.'*  Owing  to  our 
form  we  were  compelled  to  hav«  some  sort  of  head  line. 
Several  individuals  contribute  to  the  columns  covered  by 
it  regularly,  and  many  others  occasionally.  It  is  designed 
to  include  all  sorts  of  topics  and  to  be  grave  or  gay,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  desired  a  heading  that  would  convey 
this  idea,  but  all  the  words  that  occurred  to  us  had  either 
been  pre-empted  by  other  journals  or  had  a  significance 
we  ^iitdi  not  like.  We  wished  to  find  a  word  that  meant  a 
jMscellany,  mixture,  medley,  assortment,  under  which  we 
might  treat  timely  topics  without  announcing  that  the 
editor  was  about  to  say  something.  '  *  Miscellany' '  had  been 
worn  threadbare,  and  besides  had  generally  come  to  mean 
selections  from  other  publications.  "  Mixture"  smacks  of 
the  pharmacy.  "  Medley"  has  a  ludicrous  cast,  and  "sun- 
dries" a  mercantile  tone.  In  short,  every  acoejited  English 
word  and  phrase  we  could  think  of  had  a  flavor  we  did  not 
like  or  else  had  been  appropriated  by  others.  We  did  not 
desire  to  be  a  mere  follower  of  another,  however  worthy 
the  exemplar.  So,  as  some  forgotten  worthy  had  borrowed 
"mixture"  from  the  Latin,  we  thought  we  might,  without 
ofifense,  borrow  a  much  prettier  word  from  the  Greek.  As 
mixture  suggests  the  mortar  and  spatula,  why  should  not 
migma  come  to  suggest  the  pen  and  pencil?  Miscellany 
used  alone  has  come  to  signify  a  collection  of  fragments  or 
excerpts  from  other  works.  Why  should  not  migma  take 
the  place  of  the  tautological  "Miscellaneous  Collection?" 
At  all  events,  it  suits  our  purpose  and  we  hope  our  friends 
will,  if  possible,  modify  their  resentment  for  the  liberty 
taken  with  that  English  tongue  of  which  we  are  all  so  jea- 
lous when  another  usurps  our  special  privilege  of  doing  it 
to  death. 


Anent  the  same  subject,  the  editor  desires  to  say  that 
whatever  appears  in  these  columns  will  be  upon  his  re- 
sponsibility. As  before  remarked,  no  one  pen  will  do  all 
the  work,  but  it  will  be  editorial  in  its  character,  and 
will  represent  the  Continent.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
journal,  an  associate  was  in  mortal  fear  that  some  awful 
utterance  of  the  editor  would  be  attributed  to  him, 
and  begged  that  the  editor's  name  might  be  attached 
to  whatsoever  was  written  by  him.  It  was  done  as 
he  desired.  The  editor  being  now  sole  manager  and  di- 
rector, there  is  no  divided  responsibility,  and  the  i-eason 
for  such  a  course  disappeare.  He  will  write  for  this  column 
as  the  spirit  moves  and  opportunity  serves,  unless  better 
work  by  other  hands  rendei-s  it  unnecessary  and  ui^ust  to 
our  readers  that  he  should  occupy  the  space. 


Very  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  latest  political 
novel  of  the  times,  "The  Cleverdale  Mystery,"  as  a  lite- 
rary effort.  Considering  its  origin  and  the  hand  which 
prepared  it  for  the  press,  this  is  somewhat  surprising. 
There  are  a  few  touches  of  real  power,  but,  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  have  that  sort  of  flatness  which  we  call  photo- 
graphic, rather  than  that  realism  that  makes  the  true  ideal. 
The  author's  knowledge  of  political  trickery  is  no  doubt 
extensive,  and  his  belief  in  its  prevalence  and  efficacy  is 
evidently  unbounded.  He  thinks  the  whole  land  is  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  "machines,"  "rings,"  "bosses," 
and  evil  machinators  of  every  name  and  variety.  Its 
flavor  is  as  hopeless,  though  not  as  malignant,  as  that  of 
"  Democracy."  The  author  of  "  Democi-acy  "  was  a  self- 
deceived  but  willing  libeler.  He  dragged  to  light  the 
magnified  infamy  of  scandals,  whose  extent  and  signifi- 
cance he  misunderstood,  with  the  same  delight  that  an 
anatomist  dissects  a  vicious  development  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  pet  theory.  His  work  became  exceedingly  i>opular 
abroad  as  a  much-desired  demonstration  that  republican 
institutions  in  America  were  far  more  rotten  and  cor- 
rupt than  any  in  Europe  were  ever  suspected  of  being. 
The  author  of  "  The  Cleverdale  Mystery  "is  no  vilifier. 
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He  wishes  his  oountfy  well.  He  is  a  patriot,  but  an  al- 
most hopeless  patriot.  His  outlook  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  parity  committee-room ;  and  as  a  pictui'e  of  what 
is  visible  through  that  straitened  outlook,  it  may  be 
true  enough.  He  is  saturated  with  the  flavor  of  the 
mere  manager's  estimates  of  men  and  events.  He  hardly 
believes  that,  any  political  movement  is  the  result  of 
honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  votei*s.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  power  of  the  "boss,"  the  mere  political 
manager,  is  ludicrously  exalted.  The  writer  hereof,  as  a 
practical  politician  of  no  brief  experience,  admits  the 
truth  of  these  pictures  as  a  reflex  of  the  boasting  of  the 
"managers,"  "henchmen**  and  miscellaneous  "hangei-s- 
on"  of  every  party  headquarters.  Men  get  so  imbued 
with  it  that  they  really  believe  that  an  election  is  merely 
a  game  of  chess,  in  which  the  voters  are  only  pawns,  to 
be  moved  here  and  there  at  the  will  of  the  "bosses."  Yet 
our  history  proves  the  reverse.  Almost  without  exception, 
failure  has  come  whenever  a  party  or  its  managers  have 
reached  the  moral  level  where  they  account  party  organi- 
zation, sharp  management,  trickery,  deception  and  cor- 
ruption more  potent  than  principle.  The  heai*t  of  the 
people— the  bulk  of  all  parties — is  honest  and  clean.  The 
fringe  of  voters  who  can  really  be  bought  and  sold, 
wheedled,  frightened  and  deceived  is  very  greatly  less  than 
is  generally  supposed  or  than  one  would  infer  from  read- 
ing this  vaixative,  so  evidently  intended  to  be  veracious, 
and,  no  doubt,  most  biiiifffliifdHiiy  iliMiigimil  hy  the  author. 

Very  many  of  the  methods  here  described  for  influ- 
encing the  votes  of  employ^  and  others  are  clearly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Federal  statutes,  and  if  they  prevail  to  the 
extent  the  author  has  -represented,  at  the  North,  the 
many  political  reformers  here  would  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  intimidation  of  voters  at  the  South.  A  mill- 
owner  who  attempts  to  bulldoze  his  employes  in  a  North- 
em  factory,  is  a  thousand  times  more  deserving  of  punish- 
ment than  a  Southern  planter  who  threatens  and  deceives 
his  hands,  because  he  sins  against  light  and  knowledge 
with  no  exasperating  influence  to  excuse,  and  with  a  hypo- 
critical profession  of  purity  upon  his  lips. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  i-egard  to  which  we  wish 
especially  to  commend  this  work.  The  author  puts  the 
blame  in  the  right  place.  The  evil,  be  it  great  or  small, 
18  with  the  people  themselves,  and  in  their  hands  is  the 
remedy.  The  "  boss  "  is  neither  a  new  nor  dangerous  de- 
velopment. Neither  will  the  overthrow  of  any  number 
of  bosses  cure  the  evil.  The  death  of  one  usurper  is  only 
the  opportunity  of  another.  The  defeat  of  the  "  Stalwart 
boss"  only  makes  way  for  a  "Liberal"  or  "Indepen- 
dent" or  "Half-breed"  "boss."  The  defeat  of  Tam- 
many is  the  opportunity  of  Irving  Hall.  The  "Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred"  may  bowstring  every  "boss"  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  become  itself  the  most  dangerous 
and  tyrannic  "  boss  "  the  city  has  ever  known.  To  change 
one  "boss"  for  another  is  but  to  "swap  the  devil  for  a 
witch."  Just  as  long  as  any  self-constituted  body  is  per- 
mitted to  usurp  and  exercise  the  functions  of  a  representa- 
tative  organization  of  the  people,  just  so  long  this  danger 
will  exist.  Wealth,  intelligence  and  self-proclaimed  vir- 
tue may  be  even  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  the  igno- 
rant, depraved  and  admittedly  vicious.  The  most  dan- 
gerous idea  that  can  prevail  in  a  republic  is  that  any 
citizen  can  put  in  a  substitute  in  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  The  "boss"  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as 
the  apathetic,  busy,  money-getting  citizen,  who  has  no 
time  to  attend  to  politics.  The  man  whose  character  is 
too  clean  and  pure  to  be  risked  in  a  caucus  or  to  permit 
him  to  flght  in  a  primary,  is  a  more  dangerous  man  than 
any  "repeater"  or  "machine  manager"  that  ever  "fixed 
a  precinct,"  or  voted  on  a  forged  proxy.  It  is  no  figure  of 
speech  that  has  called  us  a  nation  of  uncrowned  kings. 
We  are  kings—every  man,  high  and  low  and  rich  and 
poor,  of  equal  right  and  equal  duty.     And  our  right  and 


duty  is  to  govern — ^to  rule — ^to  direct.  The  duty  is  co- 
extensive with  the  right,  and  the  man  who  will  not  per- 
form the  duty  ought  not  to  have  the  right.  The  danger 
is  not  with  the  "bosses,"  but  with  the  people  who  will 
not  be  their  own  "bosses."  This  truth  is  recognized  by 
the  author  of  "Clevei*dale."  It  is  not  so  cleaily  elimi- 
nated and  strongly  enforced  as  it  deserves  ;  but  anything 
that  tends  to  convince  the  honest  voter  that  by  his  own 
neglect  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  evils  that  have  sprung 
fh>m  "rings"  and  "bosses,*'  and  that  by  his  attention, 
activity  and  faithfulness  alone  can  they  be  cured,  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation  and  careful  study. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  American  knows  everything  better 
than  the  history  ot  his  own  country  and  institutions,  it  is 
also  true  that  never  has  he  had  better  facilities  than  at  the 
present  for  understanding  both.  The  eagerness  with  which 
various  constitutional  histories  of  the  United  States  have 
been  received  and  read,  indicates  a  gi'owing  interest  in  such 
topics,  and  the  attractive  series,  "Lives  of  American 
Statesmen,**  proves  also  to  meet  a  popular  want.  Five 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  the  editor,  Mr.  JohnT.  Morse, 
having  written  the  initial  one  on  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
frosty  and  bitter  old  man,  who  never  had  a  youth,  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  obtrusive  as  to  be  a  standing  re- 
proach to*  both  friends  and  enemies.  Mr.  Mtwe's  poitrait 
was,  in  the  main»  a  fnitihfel  one,  and  left  the  reader  mourn- 
ing that  so  small  liking  was  possible  toward  this  irre- 
proachable and  hard-working  statesman.  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  followed  with  a  picturesque  study  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Yon  Hoist  with  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  times,  a  remarkable  book,  when 
considered  as  the  production  of  a  foreigner,  but  wanting  in 
any  sense  of  real  life  and  personality. 

In  the  present  volume^  Mr.  Sumner  takes  an  attitude, 
the  maintaining  of  which  is  hardly  compatible  with  a  real 
understanding  of  his  subject.  He  seems  to  stand  upon  a 
height  compounded  of  toleration  and  contempt  which  he 
makes  no  eflbrt  to  disguise.  It  is  the  extreme  of  Parton*8 
method,  the  latter  biographer  finding  it  impossible  not  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  even  the  most  unpromising  subject, 
but  contempt  in  this  case  means  injustice  and  misunder- 
standing. Jackson's  traits  were  essentially  Southern.  He 
was  a  firm  friend  and  an  equally  flrm  and  implacable 
enemy.  Bom  in  a  time  of  general  anarchy  and  upheaval, 
having  small  education,  no  social  advantages  and  every 
disadvantage  inherent  in  frontier  life  and  in  a  temperament 
and  passions  never  restrained,  but  rather  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  irrationality,  Jackson's  life  holds  a  power 
known  to  very  few  in  the  place  he  filled.  When  it  comes 
to  the  story  of  his  Presidency,  one  would  almost  say  there 
was  personal  spite  at  work,  but  it  is  merely  the  ardor  of 
a  biographer,  full  of  theories  of  his  own  on  the  very 
points  most  hotly  contested  during  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, and  interlarding  comments  on  tariff  and  land 
laws  with  diatribes  against  Jackson's  own  theories.  "  The 
election  of  Jackson,**  he  says,  "meant  that  an  uneducated 
Indian-fighter  had  been  charged  with  the  power  of  the 
presidency,  and  that  four  men  wielded  it  through  and  for 
him.*'  His  cabinet  is  "  a  kitchen  cabinet**  only,  and  here, 
and  as  well  as  outside  its  limits,  he  is  only  a  tool.  Mr. 
Sumner  has  trusted  too  largely  to  contemporary  partisan 
literature,  and  the  reader  must  take  his  statements  with 
this  in  mind.  Aside  from  this  serious  defect,  the  book  has 
great  value,  not  only  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  time,  but  in 
the  mass  of  authorities  he  has  used.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  Bank  is  of  greatest  interest,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  "spoils**  system  also,  the  whole  being  a 
commentary  on  present  methods,  and  holding  a  lesson  on 
every  page.    Personal  details  are,  of  course,  lacking,  the 

(1)  Andrew  Jacksoi?  as  a  Public  Maw;  W»at  ns  Wab,  What 
Chakcbs  hb  Had  akd  What  hk  Did  With  Thbm.  By  William  Gra- 
ham Sumner.    Pp.  891  11.25.     Houiriitoii,  MiflUnftCo.,  BoMon. 
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series  being  not  the  private  but  the  political  lives  of  its 
ifubjects,  bat  the  stormy  record  of  wars  and  fightings, 
plots  and  dissensions,  is,  after  all,  a  record  also  of  the 
stormy  and  undisciplined  yet  generous  nature  that  de- 
served a  better  summary  than  that  given  by  his  biographer 
on  the  final  page  of  this  tempestuous  life  : 

**  He  had  had  honors  beyond  anything  which  his  own  heart 
had  ever  coveted.      His  successes  had  outrun  his  ambition. 

He  had  had  his  desire  upon  all  his  enemies 

In  his  last  years  he  Joined  the  church,  and  on  that  occasion, 
under  the  exhortations  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  he  professed  to 
forgive  all  bis  enemies  in  a  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  repented  of  anything,  ever  thought  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong  in  anything,  or  ever  forgave  an  enemy  as  a  specific  indi- 
vidual." 


A  HiGHLY-iMPOETANT  exhibition  of  Alma  Tadema's 
pictures  takes  place  at  the  Grosvenor  Qallery,  London, 
during  the  present  month,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  The  beautifully- 
illustrated  article  in  this  number  of  Our  Continent,  with 
its  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Tadema,  will  be  regarded  with 
additional  interest  in  view  of  the  wide  attention  thus  di- 
rected to  the  artist  and  his  works. 


The  literary  editor  of  Our  Continent  is  prepared  to 
fully  indorse  Mr.  Grant  White's  theory  of  "hetero- 
phemy,''  having  made  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  do  duty  for 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  in  a  recent  note  in  ''The  Book 
Shelf." 
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Mr.  Tennyson's  new  village  tragedy  is  entitled,  *'  The 
Promise  of  May,"  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Lincolnshire 
village,  the  heroines  being  twosistei*s,  Dora  and  Eva  Steer. 

Good  work  has  certainly  told  in  the  case  of  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.'s  illustrated  edition  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the 
eight  thousand  copies  first  printed  having  been  taken  up 
at  once,  and  necessitating  another  edition  immediately. 

Mr.  Howells  has  decided  to  alter  the  title  of  his  forth- 
coming novel  from ''A  Sea  Change"  to  ''A  Woman's 
Reason,"  the  latter  being  suggested  by  **  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,"  as  readers  of  Shakspeare  will  remember. 

Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  from  whom  we  are 
soon  to  have  the  third  volume  of  his  scholarly  and  delight- 
ful **  History  of  American  Literature,"  will  write  "Patrick 
Henry  "  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  "American  States- 
men" series. 

Mr.  Symond's  history  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  the 
first  two  parts  of  which  were  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  has  met  with  ready  sale,  a  strong  evidence  of  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  the  country,  and  the  last  two  parts,  on  Italian 
Literature,  are  to  appear  immediately. 

The  attractive  studies  of  insect  life  written  for  Our 
Continent  by  Dr.  McCook,  find  favor  abroad,  the  article 
on  ants  having  been  translated  for  a  September  number 
of  U  Mltistration^  which  regards  the  "  Mc"  as  an  American 
method  of  abbreviating  a  Christian  name,  and  accordingly 
prints  it  **le  r^v^rend  Mao  Cook  1" 

The  higher  education  of  women,  which  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  declines  to  undertake,  has,  in  England, 
justified  itself  by  various  practical  results.  Miss  Betham 
Edwards  is  an  authority  on  Egyptology,  and  Miss  Marga- 
ret Harkness  is  now  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Ancient  Assyrians,  at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Lano's  delicate  and  graceful  verses  have  already 
brought  him  reputation,  and  in  "  Helen  of  Troy"  (Pp.  173, 
$1.50),  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  he  is  at  his  best.  He 
makes  his  lovely  heroine  the  victim  of  divine  infiuences  and 
herself  entirely  irresponsible  and  pure,  and  the  conception 


is  delicately  yet  powerfully  worked  out,  the  poem  deeerr- 
ing  many  readers. 

"Elfin  Land,"  an  oblong  quarto,  with  gaily  colored 
designs,  by  Walter  Saterlee,  the  verses  which  they  illus- 
trate having  been  written  by  Josephine  Pollard,  is  one  of 
George  W.  Harlan  &  Co.'s  many  attractions  for  Christmas 
time,  and  will  delight  any  child  who  is  for^nate  enough 
to  receive  it,  the  rather  crude  coloring  being  no  objection 
in  the  childish  mind. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems  and  pictures  of  life  and  nature  has 
been  made  up  from  the  best  illustrated  verses  printed  for 
some  years  in  CasseWi  MagaHne^  under  the  title  of  "The 
Changing  Year"  (pp.  192,  $8.00),  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions  being  by  Mr.  William  Small,  whose  work  is  ftill  of 
grace  and  suggestion.  The  volume  makes  a  gift  book  of 
permanent  interest  and  value. 

The  serious  and  delicate  verses  of  James  H.  West  have 
proved  so  popular  that  a  holiday  edition,  red-lined  and 
very  attractively  made  up,  has  been  printed,  with  the  title 
of  "  Holiday  Idlesse"  (pp.  250,  $2.00),  A.  Williams  &  Co., 
Boston.  Were  there  not  so  many  worthy  singers  these 
poems  would  be  even  better  known,  and  they  deserve  all 
the  success  that  may  be  hoped  for  them. 

The  **  Art  Annual,"  edited  by  M.  P.  G.  Dumas,  is  to  be 
brought  out  by  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Bouton  early  in  Decem- 
ber. It  will  contain  original  drawings,  made  by  the  arnsts 
themselves,  of  the  most  important  pictures  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  European  cities  and  of  New  York,  and  will 
add  another  to  the  superb  art  books  pi*epared  by  this  firm 
with  a  care  unequaled  in  this  country. 

The  third  series  of  the  "No  Name"  novels  (Roberts 
Bros.,  Boston),  opens  with  new  cover  and  sundry  small 
changes  in  make-up,  but  **  Her  Crime  "  is  fiir  below  the 
standard  of  the  past.  The  plot  is  preposterous  and  im- 
possible, and,  though  there  is  some  bright  and  graceful 
work  in  characterization,  as  a  whole,  the  strong  brewing 
suggested  by  the  title  is  really  very  weak  lemonade. 

**  Imitation  half-calp  "  is  the  latest  device  of  publish- 
ers and  bookbinders  to  popularize  certain  books  hitherto 
printed  in  more  expensive  form.  The  backs  are  of  heavy 
muslin,  smooth-finished,  and  the  sides  of  marbled  paper, 
all  very  carefully  gilded  and  lettered.  Roberts  Brothers 
have  prepared  sets  of  "The  Works  of  Philip  Gilbert  Ha- 
merton  "  in  ten  duodecimo  volumes  made  up  in  this  style, 
and  also  of  Jean  Ingelow's  novels. 

"Epochs  op  Modern  History,"  the  series  which  has 
never  failed  in  interest  since  the  issue  of  the  first  number, 
holds  to  the  same  standard  of  excellence  in  the  present 
one,  "Edward  the  Tliird,"  by  Rev.  W.Warburton,  M.A. 
tPp.  298,  $1.00).  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  covere  the 
age  of  the  Black  Prince,  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  and,  with  its  maps  and  plans,  is  a  compact  and 
most  valuable  picture  of  the  time. 

Four  numbers  of  the  new  series  of  Mr.  Beecher^s  ser- 
mons, issued  weekly  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New 
York,  are  now  before  the  public,  and  though  it  is  too 
soon  to  judge  what  dh'ection  the  '^rnore  connected  and 
systematic  view  of  his  religious  teachings,"  promised  for 
1883,  may  take,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  qualities  that 
have  made  him  one  of  our  most  vital  and  inspiriting  reli- 
gious teachers  are  increased  rather  than  dimmed  by  age. 

Mr.  Bancropt,  the  historian,  adds  another  to  the  list  of 
literary  men  who  have  proved  that  good  brain-work  can- 
not be  accomplished  with  a  ftill  stomach.  He  rises  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfEhSts  very  lightly  and  eats 
nothing  more  until  dinner,  which  is  a  very  substantial 
meal.  The  morning  is  given  to  his  work,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon  to  a  long  horseback  ride  fh>m  twenty 
to  thirty-five  miles.  Though  eighty-two  years  old^  he 
mounts  and  dismounts  with  the  agility  of  a  young  i 
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Quite  in  harmony  with  our  fall  elections  is  a  little  book 
just  issued  in  England — practically  a  manual  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  anarchy,  though  ostensibly  on  Nihilism. 
It  is  described  as  ^*  a  hand-book  of  revolutionary  ethics, 
and  an  album  of  revolutionary  types."  Sophy  Perovsky 
is  made  infinitely  charming  and  graceful ;  neat,  pretty,  a 
lover  of  children,  and  unequaled  as  a  sick  nurse.  The 
Russian  people  regard  her  as  a  heroine  and  martyr,  and 
treat  as  sacred  relics  the  cushion  she  used  and  the  sofa  on 
which  she  lay. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  memorials  of  the  Webster 
Centennial  is  an  ode  by  Mr.  William  Cleaver  ^Wilkinson, 
printed  with  the  addition  of  various  facts  concerning 
Webster's  life,  both  personal  and  political,  the  whole 
forming  a  handsome  quarto  and  printed  with  the  care 
which  distinguishes  the  Scribners.  That  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  too  eagerly  bent  upon  convincing  his  readers  of  the 
&ultles8ness  of  Webster's  course  is  the  chief  falilt  to  be 
found  with  the  volume,  the  poem  being  its  least  interest- 
ing feature. 

Thomas  Hardy,  some  years  ago,  introduced  into  one  of 
his  novels  a  native  of  Hindostan  who  jouiiieyed  to  England 
to  accomplish  a  sacred  purpose,  but  on  his  return  home 
was  condemned  to  wander  friendless  and  homeless  all  his 
life,  having  lost  caste  by  crossing  the  sea.  Though  con- 
sidered improbable  the  incident  has  been  paralleled  in 
England.  A  young  Indian  prince  who  went  there  to  study 
law  lately  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  to  regain  his 
lost  caste  was  commanded  by  the  native  priesthood  to  eat 
the  *^fiv^  products  of  the  cow."  Having  done  this  he  is 
once  more  a  Hindoo. 

Among  the  various  books  on  Irish  affairs  in  general, 
hardly  any  is  so  deserving  of  consideration  as  ''The  Irish 
Question,"  by  Professor  David  Bennett  King  (pp.  458, 
$1.50),  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  writer  studied  the 
subject  on  the  ground,  and  while  he  does  not  pretend  to 
offer  a  solution  of  the  problem,  has  given  the  facts  so 
fairly  and  calmly  that  they  may  safely  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  It  is  a  miserable  story  for  both  sides,  and 
would  offer  less  material  for  the  writer  could  a  little  of 
his  dispassionateness  become  more  common  among  the 
Irish  people. 

William  Penn  was  never  an  ascetic,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  great  fluency  and  readiness  of  speech ;  but  if  the  printed 
accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  Bi-Centennial  could  be  read 
by  him  he  would  lose  all  power  of  expression  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  facts  recorded,  not  the  least  confounding 
being  the  consumption  of  lager  beer.  The  books  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Offtce  show  that  28,888  barrels  of  lager 
beer  wero  delivered  in  the  city  during  the  week,  as  against 
18,420  in  1881.  Philadelphia  thus  consumed  15,000,000 
glasses,  an  allowance  of  ten  during  the  week  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  within  her  gates. 

A  "Boy's  Own  Book"  has  been  the  possession  of  seve- 
ral generations,  and  the  need  does  not  lessen  with  time. 
"The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book,"  by  D.  C.  Beard 
(pp.  391,  $3.00),  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  best  features  of  the  old,  but  many  new 
and  interesting  variations  on  time-honored  games  and 
sports.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  a  very  attractive 
holiday  book,  its  sports  being  adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  its  rales  and  directions  being  clear  and  practi- 
caL  Mothers  will  find  it  a  resource  on  rainy  days,  and  it 
will  be  very  likely  to  aid  in  the  development  of  half-dor- 
mant tastes  and  tendencies. 

A  French  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburg  tells  a  story 
which  has  obtained  currency,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a 
fact.  The  city  was  recently  startled,  he  says,  by  the  re- 
port that  Alexander  III  had  been  seen  riding  in  an  open 
carriage  with  only  a  small  escoii;  on  the  Newski  Prospect. 
Next  day  the  ride  was  repeated,  in  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators.     His  Majesty's  partisans  were  in  raptures. 


''See  I"  they  cried,  ''he  is  no  coward,  as  his  enemies  pre- 
tend !"  But,  alas  !  it  soon  came  out  that  the  occupant  of 
the  caliche  was  only  a  wax  counterfeit  of  the  Emperor, 
cleverly  modeled,  dressed  in  the  imperial  uniform,  and 
containing  clockwork  giving  natural  movements  to  the 
head !  When  the  image  was  completed,  and  the  public 
deceived  by  it,  says  the  imaginative  scribe,  "the  Czar  em- 
braced Tolstoi,  exclaiming:  'At  last  I  can  show  myself 
to  the  nation  without  fear  I'  " 

Mr.  Howells'  strictures  on  old  favorites  among  novel- 
ists have  been  resented  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  even 
the  Boston  papers  find  them  in  rather  questionable  taste. 
The  Boston  Gazette  speaks  a  particularly  Just  and  appropri- 
ate word  :  "  We  beg  Mr.  Howells  to  spai^e  us  Thackeray. 
We  will  agree  to  part  with  Dickens,  if  the  new  school  so 
insist,  but  the  '  confidential  attitude '  of  Thackeray  is  one 
of  the  last  things  we  can  consent  to  give  up."  Mr.  How- 
ells will,  perhaps,  in. future  years,  revise  his  singular 
opinion  as  to  fiction  in  these  days  and  in  the  day  of  the 
author  of  "Esmond."  Meanwhile  the  old  Colonel  and 
the  Campaigner,  and  Beatrix  and  Esmond,  and  Becky  and 
Dobbin  will  i^main  beloved  of  the  English-reading  world. 
So  long  as  a  noble  painting,  full  of  the  very  form  and  color 
of  breathing  life,  and  rich  wit^  humor  and  poetry,  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  fine  photograph  daintily  touched  up  with  India 
ink,  so  long  will  Thackeray's  "confidential  attitude" 
maintain  its  present  rank  in  relation  to  Mr.  James'  studies 
with  the  camera  and  fastidious  exercises  with  the  tongs. 
The  New  England  writer's  work,  acute,  elegant  and  re- 
fined as  it  is,  can  afford  to  stand  alone.  But  so,  too,  can 
that  of  the  master  of  modem  English  fiction. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  arranged  with  Trtibner  of 
London  to  bring  out  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway's  new  volume, 
"  Emei*son  at  Home  and  Abroad."  It  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  memorial  yet  planned,  containing  among  a 
mass  of  biographical  and  critical  matter  many  hitherto 
unpublished  letters.  In  one  of  these  written  to  Mr.  Con- 
way, thirty  yeai*s  ago,  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  writer 
is  suggested:  "I  believe,"  he  wrote,  "what  interests 
both  you  and  me  most  of  all  things,  and  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  is  the  morals  of  intelle<it;  in  other 
words,  that  no  man  is  worth  his  room  in  the  world  who  is 
not  commanded  by  a  legitimate  object  of  thought.  The 
earth  is  full  of  frivolous  people,  who  are  bending  their 
whole  force  and  the  force  of  nations  on  trifies,  and  these 
are  baptized  with  every  grand  and  holy  name,  remaining, 
of  course,  totally  inadequate  to  occupy  any  mind ;  and  so 
skeptics  are  made.  A  true  soul  will  disdain  to  be  moved 
except  by  what  natively  commands  it,  though  it  should 
go  sad  and  solitary  in  search  of  its  master  a  thousand 
years.  The  few  superior  persons  in  each  community  are 
so  by  their  steadiness  to  reality  and  their  neglect  of 
appearances.  This  is  the  euphrasy  and  rue  that  purge 
the  intellect  and  insure  insight.  Its  full  rewards  are  slow 
but  sure ;  and  yet  I  think  it  has  its  reward  on  the  instant, 
inasmuch  as  simplicity  and  grandeur  are  always  better 
than  dapperness." 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


The  region  about  Pike's  Peak,  iu  EI  Paso  County,  Colo- 
rado, has,  within  the  past  few  years,  become  well-known  to 
mineralogists  the  world  over  through  the  large  and  perfect 
crystals  of  Amazon  stone  (microcline)  which  have  found 
their  way  into  almost  every  collection  of  importance  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Ameiica.  Other  minerals,  for  the  most 
part  associated  with  the  Amazon  stone  in  occurrence,  have 
also  come  into  circulation  to  a  less  extent.  The  following 
minerals  have  been  announced  from  this  region,  and  are  all 
authentic,  viz. :  microcline,  albite, .  biotite,  quartz  (smoky 
and  clear),  fluorite,  columbite,  gothite,  hematite  and  limo- 
nite,  asfoedsonite,  astrophyllite  and  zircon.  With  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  minerals  named  occur  in  ''  cavi- 
ties" or  *' pockets ''  in  granite,  and  although  lai^e  quan- 
titles  of  some  of  the  species  have  been  found,  there  is 
scarcely  a  mineral  locality  which  at  fii*st  sight  seems  more 
unpromising  than  this.  The  coarse,  reddish  granite  of  the 
district  disintegrates  rapidly  through  the  action  of  the 
weather  into  a  coarse,  gravel-like  mas^  and  many  of  the 
mountain  slopes  are  made  of  such  material,  lying  at  a  very 
steep  angle,  with  solid  rock  projecting  through  it  here  and 
there.  On  finding  fragments  of  crystals  in  the  debris,  the 
prospector  for  minerals,  with  pick  and  shovel  in  hand,  en- 
deavors to  find  the  original  cavity  from  which  the  frag- 
ments came.  The  "cavities  "  are  vei-y  irregular  in  shape 
and  size,  and  yield  varying  quantities  of  crystals.  A  single 
cavity  has  been  known  to  yield  more  than  a  ton  of  crystal- 
lized specimens.  All  so  far  discovered  have  been  on  the 
surface.  That  a  direct  connection  exists  between  the  ten- 
dency of  the  granite  to  disintegrate  so  readily,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cavities,  and  the  deposition  of  these  various 
minerals  in  them,  can  haixily  be  doubted. 

♦•♦ 

The  cream  separator  of  De  Laval  is  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  separating  cream  A*om  milk  almost  instanta- 
neously. It  consists  essentially  of  a  hemi-spherical  bowl, 
supported  on  a  vertical  axis  which  may  be  caused  to  rotate 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 
Any  convenient  motive  force  may  be  employed.  The  milk, 
fresh  ft'om  the  cow,  is  allowed  to  fiow  in  a  regelated 
stream  into  the  bowl,  and  the  rapid  centrifugal  motion 
causes  the  two  portions  of  the  milk,  which  difler  from 
each  other  in  specific  gravity,  to  rearrange  themselves 
accordingly,  the  heavier  being  thrown  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, while  the  lighter  cream  accumulates  in  the  central 
part.  The  heavier  or  skim-milk  is  forced  into  a  tube  suit- 
ably placed  to  receive  it,  while  the  cream  in  a  similar  way 
is  driven  into  a  tube  placed  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
rotating  vessel,  and  thus  the  skim-milk  and  cream  are  dis- 
charged in  continuous  but  separate  streams.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  cream  may  be  separated  from 
the  milk  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  merely  turning 
a  screw  which  alters  the  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  escape 
tube.  The  cream  may  be  so  completely  removed  that  the 
milk  has  been  found  to  retain  only  one-third  of  one  per 
cent,  of  fat.  Sixty  to  eighty  gallons  of  milk  may  be 
treated  per  hour  by  one  of  these  cream  separators. 

♦•♦ 

It  has  been  recently  shown  that  the  microscope  may  be 
of  good  service  in  estimating  the  value  of  structural  ma- 
terials. It  may  determine  whether  or  not  the  material  is 
goo4  enough  to  wan*ant  trial  with  the  testing  machine. 
Photographs  have  been  produced  of  a  chip  of  timber  from 
a  highway  bridge  that  was  wrecked  after  a  few  days  of 
service,  through  the  strain  caused  by  an  empty  truck,  and 


the  poor  character  of  the  wood  was  at  onoe  apparent 
Such  micro-photographs  of  timber,  in  fact,  show  that  in 
the  stnmg  specimens  the  concentric  rings  are  close  in  tex- 
ture and  of  slight  width,  and  the  radial  plates  frequent, 
wide  long  and  thick,  while  the  reverse  is  found  in  the  poor 
material.  As  a  parallel  in  metal  work,  two  portions  of 
pure  Lake  copper  have  been  exhibited,  one  an  ordinary 
ingot,  of  coai-se  and  crystalline  grain,  dark  red  color  and 
full  of  blow-boles ;  the  other,  cast  with  proper  precau- 
tions against  oxidation,  the  grain  close  and  fine,  the  color 
salmon  and  no  blow-holes.  Tests  of  tensile  strength  of 
sheet  and  wire  from  these  materials  strikingly  confirmed 
the  indications  of  the  microscope. 

♦•♦ 

The  marvelous  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  of 
San  Francisco,  in  instantaneous  photography  are  already 
well  known.  One  of  his  late  achievements  is  that  of  mak- 
ing eight  distinct  views  of  a  gynmast,  representing  that 
number  of  successive  attitudes,  between  the  instant  he 
springs  from  the  ground  until  his  feet  touch  it  again.  Two 
of  the  figures  stand  on  the  ground,  six  are  in  the  air.  IL 
Murey  has  excelled  even  this  surprising  achievement. 
He  has  constructed  a  sort  of  photographic  gun — a  revolver 
— with  which  he  has  successfully  photographed  bii*ds  on 
the  wing.  Tliese  results  are  more  than  curiosities — ^they 
furnish  a  means  of  analyzing  rapid  motion,  by  seizing  and 
fixing  in  statuesque  fixity  the  successive  changes  of  posi- 
tion which  by  their  rapidity  elude  the  quickest  eye.  Prac- 
tically the  camera  not  only  sees  what  the  eye  cannot  see 
but  it  does  much  more — it  thus  makes  the  eye  able  to  see 
the  invisible. 

%• 

Carbonic  acid  has  not  hitherto  held  a  place  in  the  list 
of  aneesthetics ;  but  a  recent  observation  made  at  the 
College  de  France  shows  that  when  the  mouth  of  an 
animal,  a  dog  for  example,  is  opened  so  as  to  expose  the 
glottis,  epiglottis,  and  neighboring  parts,  and  a  rapid 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  caused  to  impinge  upon 
them,  in  a  short  time  (varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  three 
minutes)  the  exquisite  sensibility  characteristic  of  the 
laryngeal  region  disappear  to  such  a  degree  that  while 
ordinarily,  as  is  well  known,  a  slight  titillation  produces 
the  most  energetic  refiex  movements,  under  the  infiuence 
of  this  an»sthetic  it  is  insensible  to  the  manipulations 
required  in  surgical  operations.  Hence  this  discovery 
may  prove  of  great  importance  in  laryngeal  sui^ery. 

♦•♦ 

The  number  of  patents  issued  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year  is  3102,  against  2865  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of  this  number 
London  furnished  exactly  one-quarter.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  patents  were  taken  out  by  Americana, 
261  by  Frenchmen  and  250  by  Germans.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners seeking  the  protection  of  English  patents  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  Englishmen  seeking  patents  in 
other  countries,  and  this  disproportion  constantly  in- 
creases. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  England  patented 
inventions  are  more  easily  made  remunerative  than  else- 
where. It  is  therefore  useless  for  English  inventors  to 
take  out  patents  abroad,  while  foreigners  are  led  by  the 
same  considerations  to  patent  their  inventions  in  England. 

♦•♦ 

It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  France  the  use  of  nickel 
for  purposes  of  coinage.  That  metal  i>ossesses  certain  ob- 
vious advantages  over  copper  and  bronze.  It  is  a  hand- 
somer metal  and  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  Several  other 
nations  already  have  issued  nickel  coins  with  entire  satis- 
faction, as  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Brazil  and  Peru.  It  is  urged  that  the  adoption  of 
this  metal  by  the  French  mint  would  create  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  product  of  the  rich  nickel  mines  of  New 
Caledonia,  an  important  French  colony  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
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Complaint  has  often  been  made  that  grapes  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  gas-works  possess  the  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor  of  gas-tar,  and  it  has  been  supposed  the  fruit 
absorbed  this  volatile  substance  from  the  air.  -  Recent  in- 
vestigations prove,  however,  that  the  odor  and  flavor  of 
the  grapes  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sap  of  the  vine  ab- 
sorbs them  from  the  soil.  If  disagreeable  odors  may  thus 
find  their  way  into  the  grape,  why,  by  a  similar  artifi- 
cial process,  may  not  grapes  and,  indeed,  other  fruits, 
be  possibly  fiavored  to  suit  the  taste,  however  varied  and 
whimsical  ? 

♦•♦ 

Observations  have  been  made  in  Iceland  showing  that 
gleaming  waterfalls  seem  to  be  as  attractive  to  moths  as 
artificial  light— moth  after  moth  flying  deliberately  into 
the  falling  water.  This  fact  can,  of  course,  be  observed 
best  in  a  country  like  Northern  Iceland,  where  there  is  no 
darkness  at  night  during  the  summer. 

8.  A.  Lattimorb. 
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CTHI8  'column  is  INTENDED  A8  A  RECORD  FOR  REFERENCE,   NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


November  3 Richard  J.  Thome,  President  of  the  New 

York  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  died  suddenly.  .  .  . 
Nov.  ^.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  Imprisoned  in  London  for  several 
months  for  his  ritualistic  practices,  has  been  released. Chap- 
man's metallic  cartridge  factory,  at  Suffleld,  Conn.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  explosion  and  several  lives  were  lost. The  works 

of  the  Standard  Rubber  Company,  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 

were  burned. Gerome  Kidder,  a  Boston  millionaire,  died  .   . 

Xov.  5.—k  destrnctive  Are  occurred  In  Red  Bank,  N.  J. Rear 

Admiral  Charles  H.  Poor,  U.  S.  N.,  died  suddenly  in  New  York. 

Rev.  P.  F.  McCarthy,  a  leading  Catholic  clergyman,  died  In 

Washln^n. John  B.  Stlckney,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for 

Florida^  died  In  Washington.  .  .  Nov.  ^.— The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Committee. 
A  fire  occurred  In  Portland,  Maine,  In  the  business  quar- 
ter. Buildings  and  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  were  de- 
stroyed. .  .  Nov.  7.— The  following  named  States  elected  Demo- 
cratic Governors.  The  figures  give  their  names  and  the  respective 
pluralities  so  far  as  heard  from  : — California^  George  Stoneman, 
8000  ;  Colorado^  Grant,  3000 ;  Connecticut,  Thomas  M.  Walker, 
5000 ;  Delaware,  Charles  C.  Stockley,  1938 ;  Ma$8achwteUs,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  18,292 ;  New  York,  Grover  Cleveland,  194,000 ; 
Penwtylvania,  R.  E,  Pattlson ,38,450;  South  Carolina,  H.  S.  Thomp- 
son, 40,000;  Tennessee,  W.B.  Bates,  5000;  TVxm,  John  Ireland, 

80,000. Republican  Governors   were    chosen    as    follows : — 

Kansas,  John  P.  St.  John,  30,000 ;  Michigan,  D.  H.  Gerome, 
4000 ;  Nebi-aska,  James  W.  Dawes,  1500  ;  Nevada,  Enoch  Stro- 
ther,  2000 ;  New  Hampshire,  G.  W.  Hale,  1358.  The  elections 
of  congressmen  resulted  as  follows  : 


States 

R. 

D. 

States. 

R. 

D.  1     States. 

R.  D. 

Ala.     .     . 

.    0 

8 

Maine  .     . 

.    4 

0  Oregon.    . 

.•    1      0 

Ark.  .     . 

1 

4 

Md.    .     . 

0 

eiPenn.      . 

.     12    16 

Cal.      .     . 

.     0 

4 

Mass.   .     . 

.    8 

4|R.  I.     .     . 

.     2     0 

Col.    .     . 

1 

0 

Mich.      . 

.     10 

lis.  C.  .    . 

.       2     5 

Conn.  .     . 

.     1 

8 

Minn.  .     . 

.     4 

IjTenn.   .     . 

.     8     7 

Del.   .     . 

0 

1  Miss..     . 

1 

6 1  Texas.    . 

1    10 

Fla.      .     . 

.     0 

2  Mo.       .     . 

.     0 

14 1  Vermont  . 

.     2     0 

Ga.     .     . 

.       0 

10  Neb.  .     . 

.       3 

OiVa.     .     . 

6     4 

III.  .     .     . 

.  13 

7  Nev.     .     . 

.     I 

O'W.   Va.     . 

.     1      8 

Ind.    .     . 

.       5 

8  N.  H.      . 

.       2 

0  Wis.  .     . 

6     8 

Iowa     .     . 

.  10 

1  N.J.     .     . 

.     8 

4; 



Karis.      . 

7 

0  N.  Y.     .     . 

16 

18      Total   . 

.  186  187 

Kv.       .     . 

.     1 

10  N.  C.    .     . 

.     I 

8 

La.     .     . 

1 

5 

Ohio  .    . 

7 

14! 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  and 

along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  that  vicinity. ^The  Poor 

Asylum  at  Halifax  was  burned  and  thirty  of  the  inmates  per- 
ished.  Oliver's  wire  factory,  at  Pittsburg,  was  burned.    Loss, 

$100,000.  .  .  Nov.  ^.—Manilla  was  visited  by  another  typhoon, 
the  second  within  a  few  days.  .  .  Nov.  lO.-^n  the  English 
House  of  Commons  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  mov«d  the  rejection 

of  the  Closure.    The  motion  was  defeated  by  804  to  260. 

Anti-Jewish  rioting  took  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna. The 

residence  of  Albert  Bierstadt  the  artist,  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  was 


burned ;  estimated  loss,  $125,000. Henry  Winthrop  Sargent, 

of  Boston,  died,  aged  72  years. Benjamim  N.  Huntington, 

of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  died,  aged  66  years. 


THE  DRAMA. 


About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  while  playing  In 
the  West,  was  fired  at  by  a  man  from  the  gallery  of  the  theatre, 
who  was  adjudged  insane  and  confined' in  the  asylum  at  Elgin, 
Illinois.  He  has  recently  been  released,  having  been  declared  by 
the  Court  to  have  been  cured. 

Kino  Victor  Emanuel  was  on  one  occasion  so  impressed 
with  Slgnor  Salvinfs  "Othello"  that  he  rushed  behind  the 
scenes,  embraced  the  actor,  and  taking  a  diamond  ring  of 
rare  value  from  his  finger,  said  :  **  Take  this  and  wear  it  for  my 
sake.  I  have  nothing  else  here.  If  I  had  my  crown,  I  should 
place  It  on  your  brows." 

Alrbadt  it  is  decided  that  Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  America  as  **  Matthias,"  in  "  The  Bells  "—a 
great  melodramatic  performance,  and  the  one  that  first  brought 
him  fame.  He  will  start  for  New  York  in  October,  1888,  and  re- 
main six  months.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  will  be  his  manager 
here,  and  will  also  manage  Mr.  Irving's  theatre  in  London  during 
his  absence,  presenting  American  plays  and  players  only. 

Mr.  Charles  Wtndham  and  his  company  leaped  at  once  into 
popular  and  critical  favor  upon  his  re-appearance  in  New  York 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  years  fVom  the  American  stage.  He 
is  a  light  comedian  of  the  Sothern  style,  and  is  said  to  remind  one 
somewhat  of  that  lamented  actor.  An  afternoon  breakfast  was 
given  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  honor  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  at  the  Hotel  Dam,  on  November  9th,  to  which 
were  bidden  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Journalistic  and 
theatrical  professions. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  of  taste  in  different  cities. 
The  opera  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  '*  met  with  great  favor  when 
lately  produced  in  London,  so  skillful  an  observer  as  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  predicting  a  long  run  for  it ;  but  when  produced  in  New 
York  it  barely  escaped  failure,  although  it  was  Interpreted  by 
a  fine  cast  and  beautifully  mounted.  Some  of  the  music  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  Carleton,  the  tenor,  made  a  marked  im- 
pression in  the  title  rdle.  His  success  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  advised  to  have  extensive  alterations  made  in  the  opera  and 
"star"  with  it. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  given  over  their  fidelity 
to  the  letter  "  P,"  and  have  produced  their  long-expected  new 
opera  as  "  lolanthe,"  Instead  of  "  Perola,"  as  it  was  first  sup- 
posed it  would  be  called.  It  has  been  ready  for  production  for 
several  months,  but  the  continued  success  of  "  Patience  "  in 
London  has  delayed  it«  presentation.  Produced  first  in  New  York 
(at  the  Standard  Theatre),  and  simultaneously  in  London,  in 
order  to  save  the  English  copyright,  Philadelphia  Is  the  next  city 
to  be  honored ;  and  it  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  one 
week  later.  **  Patience"  closes  in  London  after  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  eighteeen  months. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  audlence,  in  character  and  number,  accorded 
Mrs.  Langtry  a  most  cordial  welcome  upon  her  first  appearance 
in  this  country  at  Wallack's,  and  the  theatre  continued  packed 
throughout  the  week.  That  her  trip  will  be  a  great  pecuniary  suc- 
cess seems  to  be  assured.  The  critics  speak  of  her  artistic  success 
as  satisfactory  for  one  who  began  **  at  the  top  and  late  in  her 
youth."  It  would  be  a  pity  for  the  critics  to  allow  themselves  to 
gush  over  her.  England  gushed  over  her,  and  while  England's 
eye  is  on  us  no  patriotic  American  critic  with  the  spirit  of  a  man 
will  permit  himself  servilely  to  echo  the  English  verdict.  Such, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  which  animates  the  critics 
of  the  contemporary  press. 

The  following  incident  is  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  the  libret- 
tist of  "  Billee  Taylor,"  as  having  suggested  to  him  the  writing 
of  the  comic  ditty,  "  All  on  Account  of  Eliza :"— "  When  Mr. 
Pllmsoll,  M.  P.,  resigned  his  seat  for  Derby  to  make  room  for 
the  present  Home  Secretary,  he  made  a  farewell  address  to  his 
constituent*.  In  which  he  said  that  he  had  determined  to  resign 
after  having  consulted  with  Eliza,  his  wife.  Eliza  struck  me  as 
being  a  capital  name  to  introduce,  and  what  with  Mr.  Plimsoirs 
connection  with  ships  and  the  sea,  the  incident  seemed  to  suggest 
a  nautical  song,  and  that  is  its  origin." 
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The  Way  we  Vote  Now. 
"  What  are  you  doing,  Johnny,  my  boy ! ' 

Asked  a  parent  in  solemn  tone. 
**  Pm  pulling  the  plants  up  by  the  roots, 

To  see  if  they  have  grown." 

'*  I'll  put  this  match  in  the  magazine," 
Cried  the  soldier  in  army  blue  ; 

"  I*d  like  to  see,  just  for  the  joke, 
What  the  darned  concern  will  do." 

"  He's  awful  smart,  this  cracksman  is," 

Remarked  Director  Snooks ; 
'*  We'll  put  him  in  as  head  cashier. 

Just  to  overhaul  the  books." 


**  Ob,  why  put  sand  in  your  nice  gold  watch  ? 

Your  action  is  wild  and  strange. 
"  It's  gone  so  well  for  twenty  years 

That  I  think  it  needs  a  change  ! " 

— Bo9ton  AdtertUer. 

The  South  Land. 
In  the  sunny  South,  where  the  restive  coon 
Is  caught  by  the  light  of  the  festive  moon 
By  the  dusky  melon  thief, 
The  turkey  roosts  high 
On  a  tree,  near  the  sky. 
The  gander  lies  low 
Where  the  pond  lilies  grow, 
But  the  chicken's  life  is  brief. 

— New  York  Gommeraat. 
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TuKHK  wt-n*   Ivvu  of 
myKoll— a  huly  of  itiM^iirtjuti 

near  relative,  who  shall  be 
written  '' W."  in  these  pages.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
Florida,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  were  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  that  state  to  emigrants  from  the  North. 
Moreover,  we  were  desirous  of  seeing  something  more  of 
the  state  than  that  small  northeasteni  section  usually 
inspected  by  tourists.     Of  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine, 


Green  Cove  Springs  and  the  Oklawaha 
river  we  had  read  in  books  and  periodi- 
cals until  we  knew  all  about  them.  But 
we  had  heard — vaguely  and  indefinitely, 
it  is  true — that  these  were  not  the  whole 
of  Florida ;  and  as  we  could  find  no  nar- 
rative of  any  actual  travel  in  the  unknown 
and  mysterious  regions,  we  determined 
on  a  journey  of  discovery  and  adventure. 
Hence,  one  cool,  moonlight  night  in  March 
found  us  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  romantic  night 
approach  to  which,  through  "leagues  of 
tangled  morass,"  lingers  like  a  dream  in 
my  memory. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  and  the  morning  following 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  John's  River,  our 
^  first  destination  Palatka,  seventy -five 
miles  distant.  I  say  nothing  of  Jackson- 
ville nor  of  the  lower  St.  John's,  because 
they  have  already  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed by  travelers.  At  Palatka  we  were 
advised  to  visit  an  orange  packing  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and, 
accordingly,  on  board  the  tiny  steamer 
Gem^  we  crossed  to  Hart's  orange  grove, 
our  companion  passenger  being  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  a  New  York  theatrical  com- 
pany which  was  to  play  at  Palatka  that 
night.  How  quickly  one  recognizes  a 
New  Yorker,  wherever  he  is  met  I  This 
on*^  cli.ified  our  young  captain,  a  lad  in  his  teens; 
:v]i|jr<»priated  th^ boy's  orange  ;  asked  if  the  passengers 
wi'fe  [»(>t  treated  to  cham()agne  on  the  way  over ;  and 
fin  hrinj^  told  that  the  grove  was  twenty  feet  away  from 
tlu'  r^tt.'nmboat  landing,  expressed  indignation  that  car- 
rijitrL'>^  \\'tire  not  provided  to  take  the  passengers  from 
till'  iMiat  to  its  entrance.  Reaching  the  grove,  this 
yiiiivij,^  uian  bought,  begged  and  stole  oranges,  sharing 
hih  boni  y  with  us,  his  fortunate  companions.  The  gar- 
ficni  r  kindly  took  us  through  the  grove,  picked  orange- 
blossoms  for  us,  and  answered  all  our  questions — which 
were  many — regarding  orange  culture  ;  for  we  two,  at 
least,  had  come  to  learn  as  well  as  to  be  amused.  Here 
we  saw  the  oranges  assorted  according  to  size,  by  being 
allowed  to  roll  down  a  trough  with  a  gradually  wide- 
ning o])ening  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  different  sizes 
dropped  out  into  their  respective  receptacles.   The  fruit 
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was  afterwards  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  packed  in 
cmtes,  and  shipped  to  the  North.  ILart's  grovtt  consists 
of  twenty  acres,  in  fourteen  of  which  the  trees  are  just 
coming  into  hearing.  On  the  remaining  six  the  trees 
are  forty -seven  years  old,  and  net  their  owner,  we  were 
told,  tlie  interest  on  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  steamboat  Du  Barry  left  at  midnight,  and 
we  went  to  our  berths  and  to  sleep.  Morning  found  us 
on  the  upper  St,  John's^  if  a  river  can  be  said  to  have 
an  '^uppiif  "  wUicf^  liius  scart»elj  a  perui^plible  fall  from 
source  t£>  moulb.     The  bhorcj^  were  but  i\  few  yards 


there  of  live-oaks  and  palmettos,  the  river  winding  in 
the  distance  until  the  trees  close  in  upon  it  again. 

Skirting  the  edge  of  the  prairie  and  approaching  the 
wooded  district,  we  stopped  at  a  little  wayside  lauding  to 


ON    THE    !?T.  JOirX*ft 

away  on  ritht^r  lif^nd,  and  were  lin<  d  wUh  Mvc-onk^T 
magnolias  and  palmettos.  I  had  formed  an  idea  of 
Florida  before  setting  out  on  my  journey.  Traveling 
through  the  pine  barrens  and  scrub-oaks  of  Jersey  and 
penetrating  the  dense  thickets  of  its  swamps  and 
jungles,  I  had  imagined  that  Florida  was  like  these, 
only  more  so.  I  found  the  sand,  certainly,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  some  sections  of  Jersey,  and  the  Ber- 
muda grass,  native  alike  of  both  States.  There  were 
also  the  level  or  slightly  undulating  plains,  the  streams 
without  stones  or  cascades,  and  the  swamps  along  the 
water-courses ;  but,  for  the  rest,  Florida  is  as  unlike 
Jersey  as  possible. 

In  Florida  the  high  pine  lands  are  like  immense 
parks.  The  yellow-pine  trees,  tall  and  stately,  stand 
wide  apart,  so  tliat  a  carrijige  may  be  driven  anywhere 
between  them.  The  sunlight  falls  through  their  scant 
foliage,  and  the  ground,  kept  clear  of  undergrowth 
doubtless  by  annuaV  burnings,  is  often  level  as  a  floor 
and  covered  only  with  tufts  of  Bermuda  grass,  and 
viewed  from  a  distance  looks  green  and  beautiful. 
These  woods  afford  a  pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  turned  loose  by  their  owners  to  pick  up 
a  living.  The  cedar  swamps  of  Jersey  Tiave  their  coun- 
terpart in  the  ''  bays  "  of  Florida,  in  which  cypress 
with  its  bright  green  tint  is  a  marked  feature. 

Perhaps  there  may  be,  somewhere  in  the  world,  a 
crookediT  river  than  the  Upper  St.  John's,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it.  It  continually  winds  and  curves  bacrk 
upon  itself,  at  one  time  executing  a  perfect  letter  S,  the 
dividing  necks  of  land  being  no  broader  than  the  stream. 
Then,  taking  a  wider  sweep  around  a  few  acres  with  a 
log  cabin  and  a  young  orange  grove,  it  leaves  its  wooded 
banks  behind  and  flows  in  a  stately  curve  through  a 
vast  tract  of  prairie  land,  now  green  with  the  growth  of 
six  months  since  its  last  annual  overflow.  The  landscape 
here  is  most  lovely.  In  the  foreground  is  the  prairie, 
dotted  with  innumerable  cattle,  with  clumps  here  and 
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take  on  a  passenger.  A  strong  head-wind  wa.s  blowinjiri 
and  as  the  boat  attempted  to  gain  the  centre  of  the  river 
it  took  her  broadside  and  blew  her  ashore.  With  wheel 
reversed  she  managed  to  get  off,  onl}'  to  be  blown  ashore 
again  further  down  stream.  Again  getting  off,  she  va- 
ried the  programme  by  fetching  up  on  the  other  shon\ 
This  business  continued  until  the  boat  had  backed  down 
stream  about  half  a  mile  and  lost  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes of  time,  thus  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  scenery.  We  were  nearing  Lake  Monr^x.- 
and  the  end  of  our  voyage,  for  Sanford  is  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  mile?- 
from  Jacksonville  as  the  river  runs. 

Leaving  Sanford  at  four  o'clock  on  the  narrow-gauiro 
road  which  is  building  across  the  state  to  Tampa  on  tlie 
western  coast,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
been  completed  to  Kissimee  City,  about  fort}'  miles  south 
from  I^ake  Monroe,  we  struck  out  into  a  desolate-look- 
ing country.  For  ten  miles  scrub  black-oak,  known  in 
Florida  as  '*  black-jack,"  and  saw  palmettos  were  the 
only  noticeable  features  in  the  landscape.  Then  the  cha- 
racter of  the  land  suddenly  changed.  We  passed  into  the 
high  pine  region,  the  country  beautifully  rolling,  with  a 
little  lake  in  every  valley.  This  is  one  of  the  prettie:«>t 
regions  in  Florida,  and  Northeniers  are  already  building 
cabins  and  cottages,  cutting  down  the  pines  and  setting 
out  orange  groves.  Maitland  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite 
place  with  Northern  visitors.  So  also  is  Winter  P5irk, 
near  by,  which  is  laid  out  in  small  farms,  and  will  lie 
built  up  with  handsome  cottages  and  villas.  Orlando 
too  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a  bright  future. 

A  year  ago  it  was  a  little  hamlet  of  a  few  houses. 
The  railroad  has  given  the  town  a  new  impetus.  A  large 
hotel  is  building,  and  stores  and  residences  are  multiplv- 
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ing  rapidly.  It  is  destined  to  be  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  the  centre  of  a  large  fruit-growing  region. 

We  found  passable  accommodations  and  good  fare. 
The  following  day  I  devoted  to  rest,  while  W.,  with  a 
newly-made  traveling  acquaintance,  went  out  to  explore 
the  country.  We  were  told  by  residents  of  the  town  that 
there  was  no  government  land  to  be  had  anywhere  about, 
but  our  new  acquaintance  had  provided  himself  with 
government  land  maps  of  four  neighboring  townships, 
which  showed  plenty  of  acres  yet  unclaimed.  They  set 
out  on  horseback  immediately  after  breakfast,  going 
westward,  and  did  not  return  until  the  sun  was  down. 
During  their  absence  I  inspected  a  pine-apple  garden,  in 
which  the  fruit  was  doing  well.  I  had  made  jnquiries 
for  vegetable  gardens,  and  had  discovered  there  was  not 
one  in  Orlando,  though  I  was  told  tliat  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables would  grow  well  in  the  soil. 

The  young  men  came  back  at  night  full  of  excitement 
and  delight.  Tliey  had  found  a  beautiful  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  good  pine  land,  and  our  friend  expressed 
his  determination  to  look  no  further.  '*  This  is  good 
enough  for  me  I"  he  exclaimed  in  his  enthusiasm.  Both 
the  explorers  urged  me  to  go  the  next  day  and  look  at 
this  enchanting  spot. 

After  breakfast,  accordingly,  we  set  out  in  a  carriage. 
The  land  directly  west  of  Orlando  is  not  of  the  best,  being 
much  of  it  low  pine. land  abounding  in  saw  palmetto. 
About  four  miles  from  town  we  came  to  a  farm.  The 
house  was  surroitoded  by  oleanders  nearly  as  high  as  it- 
self, in  full  bloom,  roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs ;  and 
though  the  home  of  a  "  cracker,  "  was  a  very  attractive 
spot.  We  asked  for  oranges,  but  he  had  none.  He  had  a 
young  grove  not  yet  in  bearing,  but  the  orange  trees 
which  we  saw  filled  with  the  golden  fruit  were  only  wild 
ones,  sour,  bitter  and  uneatable.  Here  this  family  had 
lived  for  many  years,  not  even  grafting  their  wild  fruit, 
and  not  thinking  to  put  out  a  young  grove  until  they 
saw  the  Yankees  doing  it  around  them.  They  had 
grape  fruit,  however,  and  this  they  offered  us.  This 
fruit  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  baby's  head,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low and  very  refreshing  to  the  taste  when  the  thick 
white  skin  was  removed,  being  in  flavor  a  compromise 
between  an  orange  and  a  pine-apple.  These  people  had 
no  garden  of  any  kind,  though  they  had  plenty  of  com. 

Double  Lake  was  the  name  of  our  new-found  Eden,  a 
beautiful  body  of  water,  two  miles  in  circumference, 
irregular  in  form,  with  numerous  capes  and  coves,  and 
with  a  firm,  white,  sandy  beach,  broad  enough  for  a 
drive.  It  was  encircled  by  sloping  banks,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  perhaps  fifty  feet,  the  pine  trees  upon  them 
straggling  down  to  the  sandy  margin,  with  here  and 
there  a  stunted  live-oak  at  the  foot,  covered  and  almost 
strangled  with  gray  moss. 

Our  friend  was  still  infatuated,  and  "located"  some 
two  thousand  acres  around  the  lake  and  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. Iloldhig  tbe  place  in  our  memory  we  decided  to 
look  further,  and  spent  the  day  driving  hither  and 
thither  through  the  woods. 

Meantime  W.  and  I  were  discussing  what  our  future 
route  should  be.  We  resolved  to  see  more  of  the  State 
before  deciding  on  any  one  locality.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, subsequently,  that  it  is  the  rule  in  Florida  to 
run  all  stages,  boats  and  cars,  not  with  the  intent  to  ex- 
pedite the  traveler  on  his  journey,  but  for  the'benefit  of 
hot^l  keepers,  wlio  are  thus  supplied  with  enforced 
guests  remaining  over  to  make  '*  connections." 

Fortunately  we  heard  of  a  Bartow  man  who  was  in 
Orlando,  having  brought  across  a  load  of  passengers, 
and  who  was  looking  for  a  load  to  take  back,  and  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  him  just  as  he  was  preparing  for 


his  long  drive.  We  liad  told  ourselves  that  as  we  were 
going  with  a  stranger  such  a  distance  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  having  some  little  money  about  our  per- 
sons, we  had  better  make  inquiries  as  to  his  character.  , 
But  one  look  at  his  face  satisfied  me.  It  was  an  honest 
one.  He  would  only  rob  us  legitimately,  as  all  Flori- 
dians  are  bound  to  do  in  the  case  of  Northerners.  We 
arranged  about  the  journey,  his  charges  being  so  high 
that  when  we  liad  paid  them  there  would,  with  an  ordi- 
nary traveler,  be  little  left  in  his  pocket  worth  stealing. 

Tliat  night,  after  we  had  returned,  tired  and  almost 
famished,  and  helped  dispose  of  a  twelve-pound  trout 
[bass]  caught  in  one  of  the  neighboring  lakes,  as  we 
were  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel,  we  had  a  call 
from  our  prospective  driver,  whom  I  may  as  well  at 
once  introduce  as  Mr.  B.  ''Did  the  lady  understand 
that  the  drive  was  seventy  miles  long,  and  would  take 
two  days,  and  that  the  party  would  be  obliged  to  camp 
out  at  night  ?"  Yes,  the  lady  understood  it  perfectly, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  prospect.  Then  it  was  all 
right,  and  he  would  call  for  us  at  seven  the  next 
morning. 

After  I  went  to  my  room,  and  while  busily  writing,  I 
chanced  to  glance  up,  and  saw  crawling  along  the  wall  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  immense  spider,  whose 
legs  covered  a  diameter  about  as  large  as  a  saucer.  I 
consider  myself  a  tolerably  brave  woman  ;  do  not  mind 
mice  and  never  run  from  a  snake.  But  I  stood  not 
upon  the  order  of  my  going  when  I  caught  sight  of  that 
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spider,  and  did  not  return  until  W.,  more  courageous 
than  I,  had  endtxl  its  earthly  career.  And  what  do 
you  think  the  landlord  said  when  1  told  him  of  the 
monster  which  had  been  slaughtered  in  my  apartment  ? 
He  said  he  kept  those  spiders  in  all  his  rooms  to  de- 
stroy roaches !  And  I  had  caused  to  be  nnirdered  a 
valuable  insect  exterminator  I 

A  little  after  the  appointed  time  the  following  morn- 
ing Mr.  B.  and  his  mule  team  drove  up  with  a  flourish 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  we  were  off.  Our  vehicle 
was  a  springless  farm  wagon,  but  having  spring  seats 
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was  not  uncomfortable,  except  when  the  road  lay  over 
palmetto  roots,  which  it  did  much  of  the  way  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  drawn  by  two  mules  at  a  steady,  fast  walk, 
to  keep  up  with  which  on  foot  took  all  one's  muscle.  Just 
as  we  entered  the  low-pine  lands,  a  short  distance  from 
Orlando,  we  saw  the  last  habitation  on  our  route  for 
many  miles  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  Florida  we  saw  a 
garden,  and  a  good  one.  The  com  was  three  feet  high, 
and  potatoes,  cabbages  and  tomatoes  looked  well.  We 
called  Mr.  B.'s  attention  to  it,  and  his  remark  was  : 
**  No  wonder  1  that  land  is  all  ovei^flowed  in  the  sum- 
mer." The  soil  was  black  and  wet,  quite  unUke  the 
gray  sand  of  the  high  pines. 

All  that  morning  we  traveled  through  the  low  pines, 
with  saw  palmetto  undergrowth,  their  roots  crawling 
and  sprawling  over  the  ground  like  great  brown  worms. 
The  road  was  but  a  wagon  track  through  the  pines  and 
over  these  roots,  and  it  was  jolt,  jolt,  most  of  the  time. 
Now  .and  then  a  heron  flew  overhead  and  a  covey  of 
quails  started  up  from  the  roadside.  Cattle  were  plenty, 
for  stock  raising  is  the  great  interest  of  the  state. 
Thrifty  Florida  farmers  own  their  hundreds  of  head  of 
cattle,  which  pick  up  a  poor  living  in  the  pines,  and  at 
the  proper  season  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies. 
They  are  purchased  for  five  dollars  a  head  and  are  sel- 
dom or  never  used  for  dairy  purposes.  During  all  our 
travels  in  Florida  condensed  milk  was  the  only  form 
of  lacteal  fluid  we  saw. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  a  little  hut,  usually  unin- 
habited, but  just  now  tenanted  by  a  **  cracker  " — miles 
from  any  human  liabitation.  He  told  us  we  were  com- 
ing to  magnificent  land  and  high  hills — almost  moun- 
tains. He  was  only  waiting  for  the  country  to  get 
settled  to  go  there  himself,  but  now  it  was  too  lonesome 
there  and  too  far  away  from  neighbors,  lie  said  there 
was  a  beautiful  island  in  Lake  Marion,  eighty  acres  in 
extent  and  with  a  wild  orange  grove  on  it,  which  could 
be  bought  for  five  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  but  two 
miles  off  our  route  and  it  would  pay  us  to  look  it  up. 


All  the  afternoon  I  was  the  prospective  owner  of  that 
island.  I  had  grafted  the  wild  orange  trees,  turned  the 
pines  into  a  magnificent  park,  and  had  a  winter  and 
health  resort  unparalleled  for  beauty  and  for  facilities 
boating,  fishing  and  hunting. 

Just  as  we  finished  our  dinner  a  shower  came  down, 
but  we  pushed  on  regardless  of  it.  A  few  miles  on  we 
forded  Reedy  Creek,  and  came  into  our  friend  the 
cracker's  mountains.  As  for  the  creek,  it  is  an  ugly 
stream  which  in  the  wet  season  must  be  dangerous  to 
ford.  Now,  directly  in  the  road,  there  was  a  hole  a 
dozen  feet  deep,  imperceptible  through  the  dark  water, 
and  we  had  to  go  cautiously  around  it.  From  the 
white,  sandy,  low-pine  region  we  entered  a  yellow,  sandy 
tract  with  an  undulia,ting  surface,  which  rose  and  fell 
perhaps  fifty  feet,  and  these  were  the  "  mountains  "  we 
had  heard  about.  They  were  the  highest  hills  the 
Floridian  had  seen,  and  he  could  not  imagine  anj'thing 
much  higher.  These  hills  were  covered  Avith  an  in- 
ferior growth  of  pine,  black-jack,  cabbage  and  saw  pal- 
mettos, and  small  water  and  turkey-oaks.  It  was  a 
desolate  country,  bearing  the  reputation  of  exceeding 
barrenness,  but  rather  interesting  to  pass  through, 
owing  to  its  diversified  scenery  and  the  numerous 
''  sinks  "  and  lakes  which  it  contained. 

One  of  the  small  lakes  we  passed  in  the  afternoon 
contained  a  floating  island.  The  lake  was  low,  and  one 
end  of  the  island  was  resting  against  the  bank.  It  was 
covered  with  reeds  and  low  bushes,  and  even  had  seve- 
ral young  pines  growing  upon  it.  These  floating  islands 
are  a  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of  Florida,  but  we 
saw  only  this  one. 

It  drizzled  on  and  off  all  the  afternoon.  Toward 
night  it  set  in  to  rain  in  real  earnest,  and  we  began  to 
look  anxiously  for  the  **  half-way  house,"  a  hunter's  hut. 
which  served  as  a  refuge  for  travelers  in  inclement 
weather.  All  day  long  Ave  had  seen  neither  habitation 
nor  human  being,  save  the  man  at  the  noon  stopping 
place ;  but  as  it  began  to  grow  dusk  the  light  of  a  camp 
ahead  of  us  told  us  that  there  were  others  out  in  the 
storm  as  well  as  ourselves.  Reaching  it  we  found  under 
a  live-oak,  around  a  blazing  fire,  an  open  wagon,  a  horse 
and  a  man  and  woman,  without  so  much  as  an  umbrella 
or  a  blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  which  was 
now  pouring  down  in  torrents.  We  stopped  to  find  out 
who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  doing  out  in  the 
rain.  They  had  come  from  Bartow,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  Orlando,  and  having  found  the  half-way  house 
filled  with  hunters,  who,  they  said,  would  not  let  them  in. 
they  had  been  forced  to  proceed  further  and  camp  out  in 
the  rain.  The  hut,  they  said,  was  two  miles  further  on  ; 
and  so  in  the  darkness  and  storm  we  pursued  our  way, 
resolved  to  try  our  luck  with  the  inhospitable  hunters. 

At  last  a  bright  light  shone  through  the  cracks  of  a 
dilapidated  hut,  indicating  that  the  half-way  house  was 
reached,  and  our  driver,  Mr.  B.,  putting  on  a  bojd  and 
resolute  front,  entered  the  cabin.  He  found  bm  three 
hunters  all  told,  distant  kinsmen  of  his  own,  and  most 
hospitably  inclined.  They  cordially  welcomed  us  to 
their  hearth — so  called  in  courtesy  only,  as  the  fire  was 
made  upon  the  floor  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  hut 
was  about  ten  by  fourteen  feet,  roughly  boarded,  the 
open  cracks  of  which  served  in  lieu  of  a  chimney.  The 
only  window  had  a  fresh  deer-hide  tacked  over  it  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  there  was  literally  a  ground  floor. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  several  boxes  and  a  rough 
])edstead  made  of  boards.  The  fire'sent  a  cheerful  glow, 
not  only  through  the  room,  but  out  into  the  wet,  dark 
night. 

Wc  were  soon  warmed  and  dried,  and  then  began  to 
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think  about  supper.  Our  hosts — hosts  by  right  of  pre- 
occupation of  the  cabin — were  from  Fort  Mead,  a  dozen 
miles  south  of  Bartow,  and  were  out  on  a  week's  hunting 
expedition.  They  had  been  successful  in  killing  several 
deer  and  a  wild  turkey,  and  had  seen  footprints  of  a 
panther  and  a  bear.  Deer  abound  in  this  section  of 
Florida,  and  venison  is  probably,  next  to  pork,  the  most 
common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  A  haunch  of  venison 
was  placed  at  our  disposal  and  a  frying-pan  brought  out 
for  our  use,  and  soon  the  slices  of  venison  were  sizzling 
over  the  coals.  Supper,  consisting  of  coffee  with  sugar 
but  without  cream,  fried  venison,  canned  beef,  salmon 
and  sardines,  crackers  and  pickles,  was  served  on  the 
box  which  had  held  our  provisions.  W.  sat  upon  an- 
other box,  Mr.  B.  upon  the  ground,  and  I  upon  a  bag 
of  oats.  Our  table  utensils  were  two  tin  cups,  the  lid 
of  a  tin  pail  for  a  plate,  two  spoons  and  a  jack-knife, 
with  clean  handkerchiefs  for  napkins ;  but  never  veni- 
son tested  sweeter  than  that,  though  it  was  a  little 
gritty,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  pan  in 
which  it  was  cooked  had  been  in  use  a  week  without 
sci*ubbing. 

These  hunters  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
thereabout,  and  so  I  asked  of  them  the  whereabouts  of 
Lake  Marion  and  the  wonderful  island.  Lake  Marion, 
they  told  me,  was  far  off  the  route  of  travel,  in  a  wild 
and  desolate  region,  surrounded  with  an  exceedingly  poor 
quality  of  land,  and  the  island — my  island,  as  I  fondly 
hoped — had  been  sold  just  about  a  week  previous.  Con- 
cluding, after  the  fox  in  the  fable,  that  the  island  was 
good  for  nothing  anyway,  I  did  not  permit  my  disap- 
pointment to  take  away  my  appetite  for  supper. 

After  supper  was  cleared  away  I  sat  on  the  bag  of 
oats  and  wrote  letters  home  by  the  aid  of  the  firelight. 
Meantime  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  men  were 
building  a  big  fire  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Then,  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  cloaks,  we  stowed  ourselves  away  for  the 
night-^ome  on  the  ground,  some  in  the  loft  of  the 
horse-shed  ;  while  I  was  given  the  most  comfortable 
place,  having  a  bed  of  hay  spread  on  the  bedstead  ;  and 
miles  away  from  human  habitation,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Florida,  we  slept  peacefully  and  awoke  refreshed. 

In  the  morning  we  made  a  royal  breakfast  on  fried 
venison  and  pork,  roast  sweet  potatoes,  canned  beef, 
salmon,  sardines  and  oysters,  crackers  and  pickles,  to 
which  I  added  a  relish  in  the  shape  of  a  few  small 
tomatoes  which  1  found  growing  wild  beside  the  cabin. 
I  am  told  these  plum  tomatoes  will  grow  and  bear  the 
winter  through.  While  I  was  busy  picking  and  eating 
the  tomatoes  a  flock  of  green-and-yellow  paroquets 
were  chattering  at  a  great  rate  in  the  woods  near  by, 
and  presently  they  flew  over  our  heads,  screaming  as 
they  went.  I  took  a  little  walk  while  the  mules  were 
being  "put  to,"  looking  for  flowers,  and  came  back,  my 
clothing  covered  with  sand-burs.  These  were  old  but 
not  welcome  acquaintances,  and  I  had  hoped,  in  leaving 
Jersey,  to  bid  adieu  to  them  forever. 

While  the  sun  was  yet  low  we  took  up  our  line  of 
march  through  a  better  country  than  we  had  yet  seen. 
Much  of  the  pine  land  was  first-class,  and  will  before 
many  years  attract  immigrants  to  that  section  of  the 
state.  A  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  lake  region  of 
Polk  county— a  region  which  is  destined  in  the  future 
to  be  a  great  winter  resort  for  Northerners.  Lakes 
are  on  every  hand.  At  one  time  we  counted  six  in 
sight  through  the  trees ;  and  if  the  country  had  been 
cleared  we  could  probably  have  seen  double  the 
number. 

Fording  a  creek  we  came  to  the  former  location  of 
Fort  Cumminirs.  of  which  onlvafew  posts  in  the  ground 


remain.  It  lies  between  lakes  Mananna  and  Cum- 
mings,  and  is  at  the  threshold  of  some  of  the  finest 
country  we  had  yet  seen.  The  pines  were  tall  and 
thrifty,  and  the  black-oaks,  instead  of  being  scrubby, 
were  many  of  them  large,  handsome  trees — a  sure  sign 
of  excellent  soil.  This  locality,  for  two  miles  or  more, 
was  like  an  immense  park,  with  lakes  on  every  side, 
and  will  some  day  be  the  site  of  a  handsome  town,  if 
I  mistake  not.  A  few  years  ago  a  Chicago  specu- 
lator laid  out  a  town  here  called  Medora,  and  sold  a 
large  number  of  lots ;  but  as  they  were  sold  without 
any  stipulations  as  to  buildings  the  consequence  was 
that  the  city  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  whole 
scheme  fell  through.  Much  of  the  land  here  is  state 
land,  and  is  not  yet  in  the  market.  It  is  remote  from 
settlements,  but  I  believe  the  projected  route  of  a 
railroad  now  in  process  of  construction  runs  right 
through  it ;  and  when  that  is  finished  the  country  will 
fill  up  fast  enough. 

We  ate  our  roadside  dinner  in  the  lake  region,  and 
then  plodded  along  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour  toward  Bartow.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  we  came  to  an  occasional  house — a  mere  log 
hut,  but  always  with  its  attendant  young  orange  grove. 
At  one  place,  where  we  stopped  to  water  the  mules,  an 
old  white-haired  woman  sat  in  the  door  of  her  cabin, 
slowly  rocking  and  still  more  slowly  sewing,  while  she 
steadily  puffed  away  at  her  pipe. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  section  of  the  state  are  of 
logs,  and  instead  of  having  one  large  house  divided  into 
apartments,  each  room  is  usually  a  little  cabin  by  itself. 
Not  infrequently  an  oleander  or  rose-bush  is  blossoming 
in  the  yard,  but  the  ground  is  always  bare  and  sandy. 
Sometimes  these  cabins  have  no  floor  but  the  sand ;  and 
through  the  open  doorway — there  being  no  door — of  one 
hut  we  saw  a  bedstead  standing  ankle-deep,  if  1  may  use 
the  expression,  in  sand. 

.  About  three  miles  from  Bartow,  south  of  Lake  Han- 
cock, we  passed  through  a  narrow  hummock.  The  great 
outstretched  arms  of  the  live-oaks  formed  a  perfect  green 
archway  fringed  with  yards  of  gray  moss.     It  was  one 
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of  those  lovely  spots  in  Florida  which  should  never  be 
disturbed  by  oncroaching  civilization,  but  remain  a  pos- 
session of  living  beauty  to  the  traveler. 

Fording  Saddle  creek,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hancock, 
we  passed  through  a  good  agricultural  country,  some- 
times hummock  and  sometimes  pine,  but  for  the  most 
part  imcultivated.  Then  reaching  Bartow  Branch,  for 
thirty  yards  or  more  we  forded  a  stream  black  and  deep, 
its  bottom  uneven  from  roots,  and  overhead  the  trees 
uniting  and  filling  the  place  with  shade.  But  this  driv- 
ing through  Bartow  Branch  was  not  half  so  nerve-dis- 
turbing as  fording  it  on  horseback  on  the  following  day. 
All  streams  in  this  locality  are  forded.  There  was  not 
a  bridge  between  Orlando  and  the  western  coast  until 
within  six  miles  of  Tampa,  on  Ilillsboro'  Bay. 

Reaching  the  county  seat  of  Polk  County,  we  found 
it  a  hamlet  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  but  prosi>ec- 
tively  a  town  of  great  importance.  A  railroad  will 
reach  it  some  time  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
real  estate  has  gone  up  in  consequence — gone  up  as 
we  never  knew  it  to  go  up  under  like  circumstances 
in  the  North.  It  will  probably  come  down  again  after 
awhile. 

We  found  horseback-riding  the  most  delightful  method 
of  locomotion,  as  the  roads  are  rough,  (ioing  back  on 
our  route  the  next  day  after  reaching  Bartow  as  far  as 
Lake  Hancock,  we  saw  on  the  shore  of  that  lake  the 
third  and  last  alligator  we  were  privileged  to  behold  in 
the  state ;  although  a  resident  of  Polk  County  has  pub- 
lished the  statement  that  in  that  county  there  are  of  frogs 
"  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  alligators  enough  to  fence 
them  in  with.''  This  fellow  was  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
a  repulsive-looking  monster,  who  was  lying  very  quietly, 
but  whether  asleep  or  dead  we  did  not  go  near  enough 
to  discover.  The  natives  have  no  fear  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  say  they  have  never  heard  of  any  one  being 


killed  or  injured  by  them  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
fancy  that  bathing  in  their  proximity  Would  be  a  pleasant 
recreation.  An  acquaintance,  who  spent  a  number  of 
months  in  Fort  Mead,  says  he  once  saw  one  twenty-two 
feet  long.  Alligator-hunting  is  a  not  unprofitable  em- 
ployment, their  skins  bringing  a  dollar  and  a-half,  to  l>e 
made  into  shoes,  while  their  teeth  are  worth  from  fifty 
cents  up  to  two  dollars,  according  to  their  size,  and  are 
converted  into  trinkets  and  charms. 

A  day  and  a-half  by  mule  team,  with  Mr.  B.  still  our 
driver,  brought  us  to  Tampa,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Florida.  We  passed  a  beautiful  little  lake  about  four 
miles  west  of  Bartow — henceforth  to  Ixi  known  as  Lake 
Bonny,  near  which  in  the  not  remote  future  a  Northern 
colony  will  probably  Ik*  settled — various  log  country  resi- 
dences and  one  fine  orange  grove.  The  rain  set  in  with  a 
will  during  the  afternoon.  We  raised  our  umbrellas  and 
drew  our  cloaks  and  blankets  closely  around  us,  but  the 
min  penetrated  everything;  I  tried,  at  least,  to  keep  my 
feet  dry,  but  the  moisture  penetrated  in  little  drips  and 
rills,  against  which  clothing  seemed  no  protection,  and 
undergarments  and  stockings  were  as  wet  as  outer 
wraps.  IJmp  as  rags,  we  drew  up,  a  little  after  sun- 
down, lx»fore  a  hospitable -looking  brush-fire,  which 
blazed  l>efore  a  cracker  establishment,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  warm  and  dry  ourselves.  The  rain  had  tem- 
porarily ceased,  and,  enjoying  the  comfortable  wamith, 
we  made  clothes-horses  of  ourselves,  and  with  extended 
arms  dried  our  blankets  and  cloaks. 

We  were  invited  into  the  house,  and  the  only  twolxnl- 
steads  it  contained  placed  at  our  disposal,  while  the 
family,  consisting  of  mother  and  numerous  children  of 
all  ages,  the  father  l)eing  absent,  slept  upon  the  floor. 
This  establishment  consisted,  as  usual,  of  several  sei>a- 
rate  cabins.  The  kitchen  stood  by  itself,  away  from  the 
bed-rooms,  which  were  in  a  log-building  and  a  lean-to. 
The  only  furniture  in  these  bed-rooms  was  the  bedsteads 
aforesaid  and  a  couple  of  chairs  of  a  jwittern  with  which 
we  had  already  made  acquaintance  at  Bartow,  being 
straight-backed  and  straight-legged,  bottomed  with  deer- 
skin and  uncomfortable  genemlly. 

Our  hostess  was  inclined  to  be  sociable,  and  we  held 
quite  a  conversation.  She  told  me  how  they  had  tra- 
veled in  a  covered  fann-wagon,  drawn  by  oxen,  all  the 
way  from  Georgia,  camping  out  at  night.  She  invited 
me  to  look  at  her  ganlen  in  the  morning,  an  invitation 
which  I  was  really  sorry  I  could  not  accept,  as  I  liad 
failed  to  find  one  at  Bartow,  She  told  me  how  her  chil- 
dren were  going  to  school,  and,  with  manifest  pride,  di- 
rected her  little  girls  to  show  me  the  embroideiy  they 
were  learning — a  motto  on  perforated  cardboard  ;  and 
she  apologized  for  her  children's  bare  feet,  saying  she 
could  not  prevail  up<m  them  to  wear  their  shoes,  where- 
upon one  of  the  little  ones  spoke  up,  *'  Why,  ma,  you 
know  I  hain't  got  no  shoes  I"  She  said  ''  hit "  for  "  it ;'' 
she  wore  a  sun-bonnet,  and  her  dress  manifested  none 
of  the  follies  or  absurdities  of  fashion  in  the  shaj^e  of 
overskirt  or  fiounce. 

Tampa  siUi  on  a  plain  of  white  sand  at  the' mouth  of 
Hillsboro'  River,  and  at  the  head  of  Hillsboro'  Bay.  This 
sand  dazzles  the  eye  and  reflects  the  heat,  so  that  it  is 
several  degrees  warmer  there  than  inland.  It  is  a  mo- 
dest little  place  as  yet,  but  is  a  town  of  grej\t  ex]>ect;a- 
tions,  based  on  the  steamboat  lines  which  already  make 
it  a  point  of  departure  and  the  railroads  which  are  to 
come.  If  its  harbor  were  a  little  better,  its  expecta- 
tions would  have  firmer  foundation.  As  it  is,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  toss-up  between  Tampa  and  C'harlotte  Harbor 
which  shall  gain  and  keep  the  supremacy.  Charlotte* 
Harbor  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  further 
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south,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  an  excellent 
harbor.  Tampa,  however,  already  does  a  large  business 
with  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  having  regular 
steamship  lines  to  those  places. 

Vegetation  dwindles  as  the  coast  is  neared,  and 
only  a  few  stunted  evergreens  remain,  save  and  except 
the  magnificent  live-oaks,  the  like  of  which  we  saw  no- 
where else.  Fort  Brooke,  a  military  station  at  Tampa, 
is  in  a  grove  of  these  live-oaks,  some  of  which  cover  a 
circle  of  sixty  feet  in  diameter  with  their  spreading 
limbs. 

The  steamer  for  Cedar  Keys  was  at  her  wharf  get- 
ting ready  to  depart.  We  had  intended  to  take  the 
stage  the  following  da}^  for  Ocala,  but  making  a  hasty 
calculation  we  concluded  we  should  save  a  day  or  two  in 
tinie  by  going  to  Cedar  Keys  instead  ;  so  we  rushed  on 
board,  as  we  supposed,  at  the  last  minute,  as  we  had 


in  reaching  its  destination.  We  had  been  assured  that 
the  steamboat  made  connection  at  Cedar  Keys  with 
the  train  for  Gainesville.  Stopping  at  the  latter  place 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  we  expected  to  take  the  train  to 
Palatka,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Jacksonville,  reaching 
there  th^  same  night  or  the  following  morning.  The 
train  had  gone  when  we  arrived  at  Cedar  Keys,  and 
none  would  run  before  the  following  morning.  It  is 
well  to  be  resigned  when  one  cannot  help  one's  self,  and 
so  we  settled  ourselves  for  the  day. 

Cedar  Keys  is  an  innumerable  collection  of  islands  of 
all  sizes,  some  of  them  only  a  few  yards  long,  and  cov- 
ered with  marsh  grass,  and  the  larger  ones  with  a 
growth  of  low  bushes.  They  are  all  encircled  by  shal- 
low lagoons — some  of  which  are  spanned  by  bridges 
— and  navigated  by  sail  boats,  row  boats  and  ''dug- 
outs."   The   town  of  Cedar  Keys  is  built  upon   the 
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been  told  the  steamer  would  start  at  a  certain  time, 
but  it  was  close  upon  tvo  hours  before  the  last  line  was 
cast  off  and  we  were  moving  slowly  down  the  bay. 

Hillsboro'  Bay  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and, 
fishermen  tell  us,  abounds  in  fish.  There  are  some  hand- 
some residences  already  upon  its  shores,  and  in  due  time 
stately  villas,  pretty  cottages  and  thriving  farms  will,  no 
doubt,  extend  all  the  way  on  either  hand  to  the  Gulf. 

It  was  dark  before  we  passed  the  Keys,  which,  extend- 
ing across  it,  lock  the  mouth  of  Tampa  Bay.  Sitting 
out  on  a  pile  of  crates  on  the  lower  side  deck,  with  a 
gentle  wind  blowing  and  everything  quiet  on  the  boat, 
I  watched  the  lighthouse  on  Passage  Key ;  saw  it  far 
ah^ad  in  the  distance ;  saw  it  gradually  grow  nearer 
until  abreast  of  the  boat,  and  then  as  gradually  recede 
in  the  distance  ;  and  then,  knowing  that  the  boat  was 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  I  went  to  my  berth  and  to 
sleep.  We  reached  Cedar  Keys  a  little  after  eight  the 
next  morning. 

When  a  Northerner  reads  in  a  Florida  time  table  that 
such  a  boat  or  train  of  cars  connects  at  such  a  place 
with  such  other  boat  or  train  of  cars,  let  him  not  be 
taken  in.  The  word  "  connect "  means  there  simply 
that  when  you  get  to  the  first  stopping  place  you  can 
wait  a  day  or  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  start- 
ing of  the  next  boat  or  train,  and  then  not  be  certain 
that  it  will  start  on  schedule  time,  while  there  is  no  un- 
certainty whatever  about  its  being  behind  schedule  time 


largest  of  these  islands,  and  the  only  one  which  rises  to 
any  height  above  the  water.  To  the  north  there  is  quite 
a  bold  bluff.  The  islands  seem  to  be  mere  heaps  of 
sand  and  shells,  covered  with  low  evergreen  bushes,  and 
with  a  few  palmettos  and  small  live-oaks,  but  there 
are  beautiful  views  on  every  side,  especially  to  the  east- 
ward, where,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  land  and  water 
alternate,  while  on  the  horizon  is  a  fringe  of  pine  trees 
growing  on  the  mainland. 

Cedar  Keys  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  important 
port  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  It  has  regular 
hues  of  steamei-s  running  to  New  Orleans,  the  West 
Indies  and  other  places,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Transit  Railroad,  which,  until  the  completion  of  a  road 
to  Tampa,  receives  all  the  transportation  of  the  west- 
ern coast.  Lumbering  seems  to  be  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  town,  there  being  two  large  lumbering 
establishments  there.  There  is  also  a  cedar  pencil  fac- 
tory. Sponge  gathering  is  an  important  business,  not 
only  here,  but  at  other  points  along  the  western  coast 
of  Florida. 

The  following  morning,  when  we  had  vainly  hoped  to 
be  at  Jacksonville,  we  repaired  to  the  station  in  good 
time,  for  the  Gainesville  train  was?  advertised  to  start'at 
twenty  minutes  past  seven.  While  waiting  for  the  time 
of  starting  we  watched  the  shipping  of  fourteen  'turtles, 
varying  in  diameter  from  one  foot  to  two  feet.  They 
were  all  laid  on  their  backs,  their  flippers  tied  together, 
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and  their  heads  bobbing  helplessly  about,  while  on  their 
breastplates  was   marked  their  destination:   ''Fulton 
Market,  New  York." 
In  Polk  county  we  saw  but  two  colored  people,  and 


on  the  platform  and  talked  with  one  and  another  who 
loitered  about  the  place.  At  twenty  minutes  to  eight 
he  called  "all  aboard!"  and  ten  minutes  later  we 
moved  slowly  away  from  the  station. 


CEDAR   JKBT8. 


they  form  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  population ; 
but  elsewhere  they  were  plentiful.  They  were  servants, 
waiters  and  runners  at  the  hotels,  teamsters  and 
laborers.  We  frequently  met  the  children,  well  dressed 
and  tidy,  on  their  way  to  or  from  school.  A  crowd  of 
colored  men  and  boys  superintended  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  every  boat  and  train.  On  the  platform  at 
Cedar  Keys  a  colored  lad  was  idly  standing.  For  want 
of  anything  better  to  look  at  I  was  inspecting  him,  and 
wondering  how  different  would  have  been  his  fate  had 
not  slavery  been  abolished.  While  I  looked  at  him  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  yawn.  And  such  a  cavern  !  It 
reminded  me  of  a  picture  sent  out  by  a  certain  circus, 
of  hippopotami  with  open  mouths. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  train  and  passengers 
were  ready,  but  we  did  not  move.    The  conductor  stood 


From  Gainesville  the  Palatka  train  started  on  time^ 
for  a  wonder,  and  in  a  moonless  night  we  rolled  into 
Palatka  and  niade  our  way  blindly  along  the  wharf  to 
the  steamboat  landing.  We  had  met  ujkju  the  train  a 
man  well  known  throughout  Florida,  and  the  man  who 
probably  knows  more  about  Florida  tlian  any  other 
man  alive.  He  told  as  he  had  been  over  every  foot  of 
Florida  soil,  and  he  commended  our  judgment  in  se- 
lecting Polk  County  as  a  place  for  future  residence, 
declaring  that  the  Peace  Creek  region  from  Lake  Han- 
cock to  Fort  Meade  is  really  the  best  land  and  the  most 
healthful  in  the  state. 

The  steamer  was  booked  to  leave  Palatka  at  mid- 
night ;  so  the  waiting  passengers  grouped  themselves 
about  the  wharf,  some  sitting  on  an  uncommonly 
uncomfortable  pile  of  lumber,  others  wisely  preferrmg 
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to  stnnd  ;  but  all  talking  of  Florida — its  soil,  pro- 
ductions and  characteristics.  Across  the  river,  faint 
and  black  against  the  sky,  was  Hart's  orange  grove ; 
beyond  that,  the  bend  in  the  river  where  we  were 
looking  for  the  steamboat.  We  see  a  faint  light  beyond 
the  grove  ;  everybody  says  "  it  is  the  steamboat  1 "  The 
glow  rises  higher,  instead  of  rounding  the  point,  and 
proves  to  be  the  moon — on  time,  even  in  Florida.  Then 
the  boat  really  comes  in  sight,  and  our  hopes  rise  high, 


for  we  are  weary  waiting.  But,  alas  1  it  is  only  the 
little  boat  from  the  Oklawaha.  At  last,  a  good  way 
past  midnight,  a  faint  light  gleams  far  away,  and, 
coming  around  the  grove,  draws  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  the  olitline  of  the  Bu  Barry  rises  black  and  big 
between  us  and  the  river  and  sky.  She  rounds  to  ; 
we  all  rush  on  board,  and  our  Floridian  experience  is 
at  an  end. 

E.  B.  DUPFBT. 


MOUTH  OF  THB  SAVANNAH. 


THE  GOLDEN  LAND. 


Lonely  o'er  Life's  desert  dreary, 
One  broad  waste  of  glaiiug  sand, 

Roam  1,  weak  and  worn  and  weai^, 
Bearchhig  for  my  "Golden  Land." 

For  they  told  me,  when  I  8tai*ted 

Or  that  journey,  years  ago, 
Hopeful,  blithe  and  happy-hearted, 

Ignorant  of  pain  and  woe, 

That,  l^yond  the  line  of  brightness — 

So  this  desert  looked  to  me 
Dazzling  in  its  silvery  whiteness, 

Like  the  foam  on  summer  sea — 

Was  the  "  Golden  Land  "  enchanted, 

Known  to  youth  of  every  age ; 
By  the  hand  of  artist  painted  ; 

Sung  by  poet,  sought  by  sage  : 

Land*  where  hopes  have  glad  fruition  ; 

Land  where*  dreams  are  dreams  no  more  ; 
Till,  before  my  longing  vision, 

Seemed  to  lise  its  glorious  shore. 

Sense  enraptured  with  its  beauty, 
Soul  enraptured  with  its  bltss ; 

What  cared  I  that  life  meant  duty — 
I,  who  owned  estates  like  this? 

So,  from  childhood's  happy  valley, 

Out  upon  that  sparkling  sand, 
Eagerly  I  stepped  and  gayly — 

Ah  !  that  was  my  Golden  Land  ! 


But  I  left  it,  little  guessing 
All  the  wealth  I  left  behind  ; 

All  the  beauty  and  the  blessing 
That  no  after-search  can  find. 

That  wild  landscape  stretched  before  me, 
Swift  I  sped,  the  goal  was  nigh, 

While  like  furnace  walls,  bent  o'er  me, 
Quivering  with  white  heat,  the  sky. 

Of  the  happy  future  dreaming. 

Of  the  glories  just  before, 
On  the  far  horizon  gleaming 

That  enchanted,  smiling  shore. 

And  I  saw,  as  I  came  nearer. 

Waving  trees  and  sparkling  streams ; 
Fairer  shone  the  scene  and  clearer, 

Brighter  than  my  brightest  dreams 

Groves  and  gardens  softly  shaded. 
Stately  mansions  snowy  white — 

But  the  vision  slowly  faded, 
Faded  from  my  i-avished  sight. 

Then  I  grew  so  faint  and  tired, 

That  I  only  longed  for  rest ; 
All  my  glowing  hopes  expired 

And  despair  my  soul  possessed. 

Now  I  know  the  land  enchanted 
That  gleamed  fair  before  my  eyes 

Was  but  a  desert  mirage,  painted 
On  the  brazen,  blazing  skies ; 


And  my  feet  shall  wander  ever, 
On  this  scorching,  buniing  sand  ; 

I  shall  faint  and  fail,  but  never 
Shall  I  find  my  **  Golden  Land  !" 


Charles  IIamilton. 


A  SCOTTISH   HPIC* 


One  of  the  things  we  all  like  best 
just  now  is  picturing  that  near  past 
which  is  ''old  times ''  to  the  Ameri- 
can, and  felicitating  ourselves  upon 
the  contrasts  we  make.  We  enjcrj- 
our  railroads  because  our  grand- 
fathers had  to  travel  by  post-chaise, 
and  when  we  rush  from  Richmond 
to  Philadelphia  in  a  tew  hours,  how 
we  hke  to  fancy  the  old  gentleman — 
but  was  he  always  old  and  always  a 
grandfather  ? — trotting  soberly  over 
the  road  in  his  buggy,  taking  a  week 
for  his  journey.  If  he  was  not  well, 
he  would  stop  a  day  or  more  at  an 
inn  on  the  way,  and  he  could  even 
spare  the  time  for  a  vapor  bath.  We  ' 
of  the  present  cannot  even  take  two 
quinine  pills  between  the  two  places 
if  they  are  ordered  for  the  usual  in- 
terval; and  if  we  want  a  ''lay-over" 
ticket,  thinking  to  pause  on  our  jour- 
ney, the  agent  sighi,  because  he  has 


ni,T>  BRIDGE  "where  VENXACHAR  IN  SILVER  BREAKS." 

•  The  Ladvofthe  Lakk.    By  sir  Walter  Scott,  B.irt.   Boston:  Juinost 
U.  OsgooU  A  Co.    The  lIluHtratlons  are  fn»m  the  above-nHine<l  vohiiiie,  by 
klud  permlssUm  of  the  publishers. 
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til  make  a  motion  of  his  arm  which  is  not  meehanicaU 
thi?*  pigeon-hole  being  so  little  used. 

Hut,  best  of  all,  we  like  to  tell  the  children  stories.  If 
wi-  light  a  candle,  we  say,  "This  is  what  your  grand- 
fjitluT  used  instead  of  gas,"  and  we  rather  twit  them  with 
tlii'ir  books  and  magazines,  comparing  them  with  the 
poor  little  afl^irs  we  had  and  the  total  literary 
destitution  of  the  grandfather  when  he  was 
young.  The  old  gentleman  himself,  jumping 
on  his  horse  or  trotting  along  in  the  buggy, 
with  the  bag  of  oats  behind  and  a  bucket 
swung  below  ;  sitting  by  his  great  wood-fires, 
which  lighted  the  room  with  a  glow  of  which 
the  gas  is  ignorant;  thinking  of  his  bams 
and  his  wife's  store-closets,  and  of  the  apples 
and  nuts  put  away  for  the  children — had  no 
idea  of  his  coming  use  as  a  mile-stone  on  the 
road  to  progress  and  rapidity.  He  probably 
thought  himself  very  well  off  iu  the  way  of 
comfort  and  sufficiently  well-infonned. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  know 
what  our  ancestor  would  think  of  us,  and  if 
he  would  consider  that  our  gains  conipen- 
sated  us  for  our  losses — that  our  luxuries 
balanced  our  worries.  It  is  certain  he  would 
consider  our  children  failures.  Not  that  he 
would  not  be  as  properly  proud  of  them  a.s 
we  are,  but  he  would  not  understand  some 
of  their  little  pecuharities.  He  would  not 
know  what  to  make  of  a  young  i>erson  who 
had  to  be  fed  with  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion. In  his  day  youth  employed  itself.  But 
take  from  our  child  his  book,  his  weekly  pa- 
per, his  magazine,  his  patent  toys,  his  bicycle 
and  ]»rinting  press ;  take  his  name  from  his 
club,  his  base-ball  from  his  hand,  and  what 
a  forlorn,  uninterested,  unemployed  creature 
is  left  I  In  hims«>lf  how  barren  are  his  resources  !  Wliat 
shall  he  do  out  of  doors,  and,  worse  yet,  what  can  be 
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'  HIS   STATELY   MIEN    AS  WEIX   IMPLIED 
A  HIGH-BORN    HEART,  A    MARTIAL    PRIDE." 

done  with  him  in  the  house  ?  We  have  educated  him 
until  he  cannot  stand  alone.  He  has  his  employments 
dictated,  his  amusements  defined  and  his  very  thoughts 
are  thought  for  him.  In  these  splendid  books  and 
magazines  which  we  provide  for  him  he  reads  stories  of 
to-day  in  New  England,  and  if  there  are  adventures 
the  hero  is  the  New  England  boy  of  to-day.  He  never 
digs  for  himself;  he  rarely  goes  out  of  the  life  he  knows, 
and  it  is  left  to  no  modern  boy  to  discover  a  hero  or  a 
splendid  adventure  for  himself.  He  never  even  has 
the  satisfaction  of  calling  Jacob  a 
sneak,  because  his  "Child's  Bible" 
explains  that  the  patriarch  was  only 
prudent,  and  the  boy  who  dashes  out 
as  David  against  the  Philistines  buys 
his  sling  instead  of  making  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  romance  both  of  life  and 
literature  is  slipping  away  from  the 
young  people,  and  that  they  are  be- 
coming the  poorer  for  their  loss.  We 
say  it  is  part  of  the  cliild's  education 
to  read  the  *' Arabian  Nights"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  we  buy 
splendid  editions  of  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  "  Percy  Bal- 
lads." We  remember  how  we  de- 
voured them  all  —  but  behold,  our 
children  sit  down  as  critics  and  have 
opinions  about  them.  "  Opinions  " 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  of  Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  of  the  young  Prince  who 
did  not  put  pepper  in  the  cream  tarts, 
and  of  "The  Three  Calenders  !" 

They  compare  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
with  the  adventures  of  Dick  Thomp- 
8on  on  the  Texan  border,  and  decide 


they  like  the  new  serial  best ;  and 
as  for  King  Arthur,  it  is  >good 
enough,  but  they  have  read  it, 
and  now  they  "want  something 
new!"  Are  these  children  going  to 
read  "Don  Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bias" 
in  the  same  way  ?  and  what  is 
going  to  stir  their  blood  as  Mar- 
mion  and  Flodden  Field  stirred 
their  grandfathers  I  Think  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  when  he  was  a  young 
law  apprentice,  some  fifteen  years 
old,  going  out  on  the  "  Meadows  " 
in  the  moonlight  with  Henry  Ir- 
ving, and  they  repeating,  one  to 
the  other,  all  the  ballads  they 
knew,  and  how  he  delighted  in 
saying  over  and  over, 

"  The  dews  of  summer  ll^ht  did  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  repent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Ciimnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby." 

To  these  boys  this  was  a  picture. 
They  felt  the  very  air  that  blew 
around  the  hall  and  through  the 
oaks,  and  when  in  after  days  Scott 
came  to  be  the  poet  and  the  histo- 
rian of  feudal  feeling  and  romance, 
and  to  give  shape  to  the  fancies 
born  of  his  long  walks,  his  musing 
over  old  ballads,  his  study  of  old 
laws,  and  his  eager,  patient  listen- 
ing to  every  ancient  story-teller  whom  he  met,  Irving 
represented  the  audience  ready  to  hear  him.  A  great 
work  which  at  once  becomes  popular  is  born  of  more 
than  the  author's  genius.  It  comes  in  with  the 
flood-tide  of  some  popular  conviction,  or  is  the  blos- 
som of  some  steady  force  that  has,  perhaps,  been 
garnered  in  silence  and  through  adverse  and  wintry 
opposition.  It  brings  with  it  such  clear,  conij)elling 
revelation,  that  we  fancy  it  has  created  what  it  simply 
expresses.     The  slave  had  been  silent,  but  not  dumb. 


*AT   LENGTH,    WITH    BLL£N   IN    A   OROYE 
HE   SEEMED   TO   WALK,    AND  SPEAK  OF  LOVE.*' 
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"the  eastern  ridge  of  bexvenue.*' 

9 

when  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  spoke  for  him,  and  the 
*' Marseillaise"  was  but  the  sudden  breaking  into  voice 
of  hundreds  who  had  not  dared  to  even  whisper  their 
wrongs  and  their  resolves.  In  commonplace  times  we 
have  commonplace  oracles,  and  if  by  chance  a  Saul  is 
anointed  and  is  seen  among  the  prophets,  he  may  tell 
of  his  hunt  for  the  asses,  but  of  "  the  matter  of  the 
kingdom,  whereof  Samuel  spake,"  he  will  say  nothing. 
There  is  more  in  the  ripeness  of 
time  than  we  are  apt  to  fancy  when 
we  are  living  on  a  level,  and  that 
there  are  certain  years  when  poets 
appear  is  not  merely  a  coincidence. 

Walter  Scott  came  with  a  bril- 
liant procession  into  English  litera- 
ture. Burns  had  led  the  way,  with 
Moore  and  Coleridge  and  Southe}^ 
Lamb,  Be  Quincey,  Hood,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Keats,  with  Byron 
and  how  many  more  following  close 
behind. 

The  English  had  wondered  how 
a  plowman,  who  was  also  a  Scot, 
could  make  such  verses  as  Burns 
did,  and  they  had  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  educate  himself  into  higher 
forms  and  drop  his  dialect.  But 
fling  out  his  legends  as  he  would, 
Burns  was  not;  the  Columbus  who 
discovered  Scotland  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  left  to  Walter 
Scott,  whose  staff  "  Shrewsbury  " 
was  a  veritable  witch-hazel  and 
drew  legends  from  the  very  ground 
as  its  owner  tramped  along.  He 
took  possession  of  the  country  and 
made  it  his  own.  The  people  who 
now  appear  to  live  in  Scotland 
might  be  foreigners,  or  ghosts  unre- 
vealed,  for  all  the  interest  we  take 
in  them.  We  go  there  looking  for 
Rob  Koy  and  for  Jeanie  Deans,  for 


Meg  Merriles  and  Dominie  Samp- 
son, for  the  real  people  whom  we 
know.  We  do  not  want  any  histo- 
rian to  tell  us  about  the  "  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,"  or  to  irritate  us  with 
irrelevant  corrections  concerning 
Amy  Robsart.  The  most  belated 
pedestrian  traveHng  over  Scottish 
roads  will  pause  to  look  at  an  old 
man  chipping  at  tombstones  in  a 
grave-yard  and  smile,  remembering 
an  old  friend  with  just  such  an  oc- 
cupation. 

And  neither  do  we  want  a  guide- 
book to  tell  us  of  Sir  Somebody's 
grounds  which  are  open  on  Wednes- 
day, or  of  a  supposed  Murillo  to 
be  seen  on  Saturdays  near  Stirling 
Castle.  What  is  a  park  or  a  picture 
to  one  on  his  way  to  Loch  Katrine  ! 

There  still  hunts  Fitz-James,  and 
still  he  winds  his  horn,  and  then 

**  From  underneath  an  ag;ed  oak, 
That  slanted  from  the  ivied  rock./' 

still  shoots  a  little  skiff,  and  still, 

"  With  head  upraised  and  look  iDt€Dt, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back  and  lips  apart," 

comes  the  Ladjf  of  the  Lake  I 

The  American  likes  this  combination  of  fact  and 
fancy.  To  him  the  ''  Moray,  Mar  and  Roderick  Dhu  "  are 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  straw  figures  in  history, 
and  he  is  delighted  if  he  can  go  directly  to  their  haunts 
and  recognize  each  stream  and  mountain.  If  he  can  fol- 
low the  stag  which  ''at  eve  liad  drunk  its  fill "  over  the 


"short  be  my  speech; — nor  time  affords, 
nok  my  plain  temper,  olozing  words." 
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heath  and  up  the  mountain,  and 
come  out  under  the  hazel  shade 
where  Fitz- James  stood  unseen  by 
Ellen,  he  likes  it  better  than  the 
following  of  any  one  better  authen- 
ticated by  record  but  far  less  real. 
Walter  Scott  goes  through  the 
Highlands  like  a  woodsman,  and  he 
*'  blazes "  the  trees  so  that  one 
coming  after  cannot  miss  the  way, 
and  it  pleases  us.  Perhaps,  too, 
when  we  lay  so  much  emphasis  on 
•victory  over  obstacles,  we  like  to 
know  that  a  writer  who  made  such 
vivid  pictures  with  his  pen  could 
not  learn  to  draw,  having  no  power 
to  reproduce  with  a  pencil.  Never- 
theless, the  artist  going  to  Scotland 
for  sketches  seems  merely  to  have 
illustrated  the  text.  Neither  could 
he  sing,  and  a  chorus  drowning  it 
in  a  greater  noise  was  the  only  way 
in  which  his  unruly  voice  could  be 
treated — yet  his  songs  run  into  tune 
of  themselves. 

The  whole  story  of  Scott's  life 
awakes  the  old  problem  of  the  reac- 
tionary influence  of  circumstances 
and  of  character.     One  day  some 
one  spoke  to  him  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  books  as  well   as    ballads,   and   he 
lightly  turned  it  ofl*,  saying  he  would  not  have  known  so 
much  had  he  been  able  to  go  out  and  play  with  other 
boys.     This  was  all  true  enough,  but  how  many  other 
children  of  the  same  day  were  kept  by  ill-health  from 
active  sports,  and  how  many  of  them  wrote  Waverly 
Novels  ?    Such  a  character  as  Scott's  forces  its  way.   It 
is  like  a  spring  torrent,  which  is  shaped  in  its  rush  by 


"TOUNG   MALCOLM  ANSWERED,  CALM   AND   BOLD." 


GRAY  STIRLING   WITH    UER   TOWERS    AND  TOWN.'' 

the  rocks  over  which  it  passes,  but  which  will  run  to 
the  river  whether  over  plain  or  up  the  hills.  He  might 
have  been  a  great  lawyer,  as  Hutton  suggests,  or  he 
might  have  been  a  soldier,  like  others  of  his  clan,  but 
he  would  have  had  to  be  kept  from  paper  and  ink  in 
either  case.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  writer,  but  more 
fortunate  than  most  others,  his  education  developed 
and  never  thwarted  him. 

Everything  conspired  to  give  him 
just  the  training  nature  meant  him 
to  have.  His  earliest  recollections 
were  of  his  grandfather's  farm, 
where  he  could  look 

'-*  O'er  Mertoun  wood  and  Tweed's  fair 
flood, 
And  all  down  Teviotdale." 

He  saw  Melrose  and  Dry  burgh 
Abbey,  and  before  he  could  walk 
the  young  ewe  milkers  used  to 
carry  him  up  on  the  crags  and  lay 
him  down  among  the  sheep  to 
watch  the  sky  and  the  shadows  on 
the  hill-side.  When  he  was  ready 
to  go  home  the  cow  bailie  would 
blow  a  horn  and  up  would  come  a 
maid  from  the  house  to  take  him 
back.  With  such  surroundings  Scott 
grew  up  a  hearty  boy,  ready  to  walk, 
to  ride  and  to  join  any  sport,  and 
yet  delighted  to  linger  where  old 
stories  were  told.  Everywhere  there 
was  the  legend  of  battle,  everywhere 
the  song  that  breathed  adventure. 
The  atmosphere  was  about  him, 
and  he  became  the  prophet  who 
*' told  of  the  kingdom,"  and  who 
made  Scotland's  romance  her  his- 
toid, and  her  history  her  romance. 

This  is  the  atmosphere  that  is 
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'WITH    TAUTIOUS   STEP    AND    CAR    AWAKE, 
HE  CLIMBS   THE  CRAG,  AND   THREADS   THE   WRAKE." 


quick  and  sure,  because  of  the 
double  care  it  has  had,  but  its 
work  is  still  clumsy.  And  we  al^o 
lose  the  essence  of  youth.  We 
cannot  enjoy  and  take  the  world 
for  granted,  when  we  are  forever 
judging  and  criticising  and  bal- 
ancing. We  have  no  more  heroes 
who  are  brave,  noble,  and  there- 
fore always  successful ;  and  if  we 
take  a  beautiful  heroine  in  hand 
how  careful  we  are  to  disapi)oint 
her  whenever  we  can.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  romance  beauty  meant 
merit,  and  bravery  success;  and 
this  is  what  it  ought  to  mean  to 
us  before  experience  teaches  us 
better.  It  is  best  for  us  to  have 
great  faith  in  the  success  of  what 
ought  to  be  successful,  to  believe 


passing  away  from  us,  and  we 
hardly  realize  what  poverty  we 
express  when  we  say  we  are  *' be- 
coming practical."  We  have  poets, 
but  they  describe  feeling,  passion, 
grief;  and  we  have  novelists  who 
analyze  character;  but  the  poet 
who  deals  with  the  picturesque, 
the  romantic,  has  departed,  and 
our  novelists  are  not  men  of  affairs. 
We  have  lost  in  breadth  whatever 
we  have  gained  in  intensity,  and 
it  is  a  question  how  far  our  pro- 
found and  keen  study  of  the  com- 
monplace is  going  to  repay  us. 
It  is  never  a  gain  to  lose  the  use 
of  even  the  left  hand,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  are  doing.  It  may  \}e 
that  the  right  hand  is  a  little  more 


IN  THE   GREENWOOD. 


ELI-EN.    THY    HANI) — THE    RING    IS   THINE." 


that  the  hero  always  conquers, 
and  the  lady  is  in  the  end  hapi)y. 
There  is  a  glamour  that  is  wisdom 
for  the  young,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
sign  that  we  are  educating  it 
away.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  that  is  wise  and  very  stupid 
said  about  the  evil  influences  of 
romance,  but  pure  and  healthy 
romance  never  hurt  the  soul  of 
youth  or  maiden.  The  story  of 
the  hero  means  heroism,  and  no 
preacher  can,  in  novel  or  in  pulpit, 
repeat  too  often-  that  the  right 
must  conquer.  That  it  does  do  so 
we  come  to  understand,  but  there 
is  no  need  of  knowing  too  soon 
that  its  victories  are  not  always 
quick  and  splendid. 

It  is  this  fine  mixture  of  ro- 
mance and  beauty,  of  daring  ad- 
venture and  charming  accessories 
that  has  made  ''  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake-'  the  poem  of  the  young. 
We  read  this  when  we  cared  little 
to  ''improve  ourselves,"  but  who 
does  not  remember  how  it  stirred 
and  stimulated  us  !  Think  of  the 
moment  when   Fitz-James,   after 
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THE  GATE — STIRLING   CASTLE. 


his  fight   with   Roderick  Dhu,  rides  back  to  Stirling 
with  De  Vaux,  who  had  been  called  to  his  side  by  *'tlie 
bugle-note,"  and 
"  As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strained, 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined  ; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  : — 

*  Seeet  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  ? 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes, 
or  whom  ?'  " 

And  when  the  obtuse  knight  de- 
clares him  some  *' burly  groom," 
think  how  we  felt  the  king's  re- 
proach and  cry : 

"Out,  out,  De  Vaux  I    Can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy  no  sharper  eye  ? 
Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 
That  stately  form  and  step  I -knew  ; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
'Tis  James  of  Douglas  ! " 

This  was  a  fine  dramatic  intro- 
duction to  a  figure  that  is  as  heroic 
as  any  Scott  has  given  us.  We 
felt  the  pathos  of  this  vigorous 
insurgent,  going  alone  all  in  his 
poor  and  homely  garb  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  monarch  whom 
he  loved,  and  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected no  mercy,  simply  because 
it  was,  he  fancied,  a  choice  l)e- 
tween  the  surrender  of  his  own 
life,  with  the  ruin  of  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  clan.  He  was  strong 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  have 
fought  James  tooth  and  nail,  and 
in  his  own  mountains  were  refuges 


without  number  if  he  even  fought 
flying.  The  sweetness  and  pathos 
of  this  character  is  not  lessened  by 
the  rude  and  brutal  sport  in  which 
f  he  engages  when  he  means  to  show 

the  king  that  surrender  does  not 
mean  weakness,  and  so  he  proves 
himself  the  best  archer,  the  strong- 
est wrestler  and  throws  the  might- 
iest stone.  This  magnanimous 
courage  was  worth  a  hundred 
homilies  to  the  boy  who  read  it 
and  believed  it,  and  no  story  of 
mere  adventure  or  daring  takes  its 
"^  t;         place. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  a 
hero,  nothing  compensates  us  for 
want  of  belief  in  courage,  in  faith, 
in  endurance  ;  and  in  no  way  can 
these  qualities  be  put  as  vividly  as 
in  the  story  of  a  man  who  needs 
and  who  possesses  them.  The 
'*  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  full  of  just 
such  dramatic  episodes.  There  is 
the  day  when  Fitz-James,  having 
parted  with  Ellen  after  giving  her 
his  signet-ring,  guided  by  Red 
Murdoch,  goes  back  over  the 
stream  that  joins  Loch  Katrine 
to  Achray,  and  suddenly,  **  in  tattered  weeds  and  wild 
array,"  Blanche  of  l>evon  appears  and  sings  her  wild 
song.  It  seemed  a  little  matter  to  Murdoch  to  explain 
that  she  is  only  a  Lowland  Maid,  crazed  by  the  death 
of  her  bridegroom,  who  was  killed  on  his  wedding-day 
by  Roderick  Dhu.  His  only  wonder  is  that  she  is  at 
large.  But  the  story  fires  the  king's  heart,  and  when, 
a  moment  after,  the  girl  is  killed  by  the  arrow  Murdoch 


ILL    FAKED    IT   THEN   WITH    KODEKICK    DHU. 
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means  for  James  himself,  how  quick  and  sure  his  ven- 
geance. When  James  returns  to  the  dead  girl,  and 
taking  the. yellow  lock  of  her  lover's  hair  with  one  of 
her  own,  and  fastening  it  in  his  bonnet,  swears  she 
shall  be  avenged,  this  was  not  to  us  melo-dramatic,  and 


have  sold  twenty  thousand  copies  in  a  year.  The  times 
were  ready  for  it,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  a  people 
who  had  not  yet  lost  their  liking  for  simple  story-^lliug, 
and  who  were  still  capable  of  enthusiasm  over  chiv- 
alric  deeds.     So  our  grandfathers  had  the  best  of  us. 


**  *  MALCOLM,  COME  FORTH  !' — AND   AT   THE  WORD, 

DOWN    KNEELED  THE  QHMME  TO   SCOTLAND'S   LORD." 


which  of  US  was  there  who  did  not  feel  that  the  coming 
fate  of  Roderick  was  just  I 
Then,  as 

"  The  shades  of  nigrht  come  slowly  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown  ; 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell," 

the  king  takes  his  slow  and  cautious  way  and  meets  his 
foe  at  last.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Scott's  d(!licate  and 
chivalrous  feeling  in  the  whole  of  this  canto,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  remembered  in  the  poem,  and  it  is  a 
sentiment  that  is  lacking  in  the  poetry  of  to-day.  If  a 
hero  could  now  put  himself  into  such  a  position,  he  would 
be  filled  with  barbaric  rage,  or  he  would  feel  it  a  religious 
duty  ;  he  would  certainly  "  put  it  "  to  himself  in  some 
manner,  and  to  himself  justify  himself. 

Fitz-James  has  no  idea  of  needinjj  justification.  Upon 
a  generous  impulse  at  one  moment,  he  ofters  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  the  chieftain,  but  after  they  once  close  in  com- 
bat, he  has  no  feeling  but  the  desire  to  conquer — the 
savage  impulse  of  fight. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  literature  we  can- 
not wonder  that  a  poem  so  delicate*  and  yet  so  fuil  of 
picturesque  adventure  and  charming  description,  should 


We  can  never  again  have  a  **  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  need  that  we  should^  but  the  pity  is 
that  the  day  seems  coming  when  such  poems  will  become 
the  curious  record  of  a  literary  taste  that  is  extinct.  If 
we  were  gaining,  if  we  were  getting  a  higher  and  purer 
sentiment,  if  even  the  poetry  were  better,  we  might,  in 
the  name  of  the  youth  to  whom  such  romance  belongs, 
be  reconciled ;  but  who  can  consider  the  inane,  weak  and 
vicious  stories  poured  out  by  the  hundred  every  year 
and  put  in  circulation  by  every  library,  and  not  see  that, 
in  some  respects  at  least,  there  is  a  literature  of  the 
past  for  which  the  present  offers  no  adequate  substitute. 
And  yet  we  have  our  compensations.  Our  grandfother 
had  the  poet,  but  we  have  the  artist.  He  never  dreamed 
of  such  accessories  as  are  given  herewith.  If  he  could 
have  had  such  illustrations  made  he  would  hardly  have 
sent  an  artist  to  the  lake  itself,  and  he  would  have  been 
content  to  let  his  fancy  shape  the  figures.  As  we  have 
it,  the  pictures  are  studies,  fiiithful  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful, and  the  pity  is  that  Scott  cannot  have  a  presenta- 
tion set  of  India  proofs.  The  prints  are  in  every  way 
a  tribute  to  his  genius,  and  ought  to  insure  a  fresh 
recognition  of  the  qualities  that  made  '*  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake''  an  infiuence  as  well  as  a  fashion. 

Louise  Stockton. 
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CHAPTER  XXXUl. 

Sir  Francis  Bendibow,  the  last  of  his  race,  and 
once  held  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  successful  banker 
in  England,  was  meanwhile  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  small 
room,  in  a  house  not  his  own,  and  with  no  traces  of 
luxury  about  him.  The  bed,  indeed,  was  an  easy  bed 
enough,  though  it  was  not  made  of  mahogany,  nor 
draped  with  damask  curtains  :  and  the  room  was  by  no 
means  a  dungeon,  though  the  furniture  and  fittings  were 
of  the  plainest  and  most  economical  description,  and 
Sir  Francis  would  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  open  the 
door  and  go  out,  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  he  wished  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  :  nor,  had  he  been  as  free  as  the  sparrow  that  was 
twittering  on  the  eaves  outside  the  narrow  window, 
could  he  have  found  strength  to  rise  from  his  bed 
and  walk  across  the  room.  His  physical  resources 
were  at  an  end  :  and  the  physician  who  had  felt  his 
pulse  that  momiag  had  admitted  (in  response  to  the 
urgent  demand  of  the  baronet)  that  the  chances  were 
against  his  surviving  many  hours  longer.  Sentence  of 
death,  come  it  how  it  may,  generally  produces  a  notable 
impression  on  the  recipient.  Sir  Francis  said  nothing : 
he  fixed  his  eyes  curiously  upon  the  doctor's  face  for  a 
few  moments ;  then  let  his  gaze  wander  slowly  round 
the  room,  taking  note  of  every  object  in  it.  Finally,  he 
.settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  bed,  and  appeared  to 
give  himself  up  to  his  meditations,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  doctor  left  him,  feeling  some  surprise  at  the 
baronet's  sang-froid  and  equanimity.  "Must  have  a 
tolerable  clean  conscience,  after  all,"  he  remarked  to 
Fillmore,  outside  the  door.  "Dare  say  others  were 
more  to  blame  for  the  smash  than  he.  Seems  always  to 
have  been  unlucky  in  his  friends." 

Sir  Francis,  in  fact,  appeared  rather  cheerfiil  than 
otherwise.  The  symptoms  of  harassment,  suspense, 
and  irritation  which  had  beset  him  for  several  months 
past,  were  no  longer  visible.  He  lay  there  as  one  who 
composedly  awaits  some  agreeable  event,  and,  mean- 
while, occupies  himself  with  passing  in  review  before 
his  mind  the  incidents  of  a  pleasant  and  successftil  ca- 
reer. After  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  however,  he  signed 
to  Fillmore  to  approach  the  bedside,  and  spoke  to  him 
earnestly,  though  in  a  low  tone,  for  several  moments. 
After  a  little  discussion,  the  lawyer  left  the  room.  He 
did  not  return  for  five  or  six  hours,  during  which  time 
Sir  Francis  lay  quite  alone,  save  for  an.  occasional 
momentary  visit  from  the  attendant  on  duty.  At  last 
there  was  another  step  in  the  passage :  the  door  opened 
and  Fillmore  came  in. 

"  She  has  come,"  he  said,  walking  up  to  the  bed,  and 
looking  keenly  down  at  the  other.  "Are  you  still  of 
the  same  mind  ?" 

The  baronet  nodded,  and  said  :  "Lose  no  time." 

Fillmore  went  back  to  the  door,  and  immediately  re- 
turned with  Marion  Lancaster  on  his  arm.  He  led  her 
to  the  bedside,  and  the  baronet  greeted  her  with  a 
movement  of  the  hand  and  ami,  and  a  slight  bend  of  the 
head,  Avhich,  feeble  though  they  were,  somehow  re- 
called the  grand  obeisances  that  Sir  Francis  Bendibow 
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was  wont  to  make  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  re- 
nown. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  he  said,  indicating  the  chair  at 
his  side.  "  Very  kind  of  you  to  come.  You  look  fa- 
tigued." 

So  indeed  she  did,  with  a  fatigue  that  was  more  than 
bodily.  "I  am  well  enough,"  she  said  looking  at  him 
gravely ;  and  she  sat  down. 

"Fillmore,"  said  the  baronet,  "will  you  remain  out- 
side a  bit  ?  Mrs.  Lancaster  and  I  are  going  to  have  a 
little  private  chat  together." 

When  the  lawyer  had  withdrawn,  Sir  Francis  altered 
his  position  so  as  to  face  Marion  more  fully,  and  said, 
"  I  had  an  odd  impression  the  other  day.  I  was  at  a 
place — Vauxhall,  in  fact — on  business ;  and  something 
liappened  there  that  upset  me.  I  was  senseless  for  a 
while,  or  nearly  so :  but  I  had  an  impression  that  I  saw 
your  face,  and  heard  your  voice.  And  afterwards,  for 
a  time,  I  fancied  I  heard  and  saw  you  again  at  intervals. 
It  was  in  a  room  at  an  inn,  somewhere,  at  last  That 
must  have  been  all  a  fancy  of  mine — eh?" 

"  No,  I  was  with  you,"  Marion  replied.  "  I  saw  you 
when  you  fell :  and  I  got  a  carriage  and  took  you  to  an 
inn.  I  should  have  taken  you  to  your  own  house  :  but 
a  gentleman  whom  I  happened  to  meet,  and  who  as- 
sisted me,  seemed  to  think  it  best  not  to  do  that." 

"  Quite  right  of  him,  whoever  he  was,"  said  the  baro- 
net ;  "  though,  as  things  are  to-day,  it  doesn^t  make 
much  difference,  either.  So  'twas  really  you  ?  The 
gentleman  was  your  husband,  of  course  ?" 

"No :  my  husband  knew  nothing  of  my  going  there. 
I  went  there  to  meet  you,  Sir  Francis." 

The  baronet  looked  surprised. 

"  I  never  thought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
this,"  Marion  continued.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some- 
thing, which  nobody  but  you  could  tell  me.  I  heard 
you  were  living  in  Twickenham,  but,  when  I  went  there, 
they  told  me  j'ou  would  see  no  one.  But,  as  I  was 
going  away,  oneof  your  servants  said  that  you  would  be, 
at  a  certain  hour,  at  Vauxhall."  * 

"  Catnip,  for  a  thousand  pounds  I"  interjected  the 
dying  man,  with  some  animation. 

"  I  think  that  was  his  name,"  said  Marion.  "My  hus- 
band happened  to  be  away  from  home  that  night,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go.  But  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  find  you  anywhere.  At  last,  just  as  I  was  going 
away,  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  crowd,  and  I  saw 
you.     But  you  were  not  able  to  speak  then." 

"  Upon  my  soul  1"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  feeble  gri- 
mace, "  I  should  have  felt  honored,  madame,  ha<l  1 
been  aware  .  .  .  Well,  I  'm  rather  far  gone  for  gallan- 
try, now.     But  what  could  I  have  told  you,  eh  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  know  about  Mr.  Grant.  Whether  he 
were  really  your  friend  Grantley." 

"  Aye  ?    What  did  you  want  to  know  that  for  ?" 

"  Because  he  had  bequeathed  some  money  to  his  near- 
est of  kin.  If  he  were  Mr.  Grantley,  the  money  would 
have  come  to  my  husband  :  but  not  so,  if  he  were  some 
one  else.     And  no  one  could  tell  me  but  you." 

"  Ha  I  Well,  twenty  thousand  pounds  is  worth  nm- 
ning  some  risk  for,"  said  the  baronet ;  "and  'twa«*  some 
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risk  to  run,  begad,  going  alone  to  Vauxhall  at  midnight, 
my  dear  I  But  wlio  witliholds  the  bequest  from  you  ? 
And  why  didn't  you  send  your  husband  or  your  lawyer 
to  make  the  inquiry  ?'* 

"  Because  there  were  reasons  why  I  did  not  wish  my 
husband  to  receive  the  lega^^y ;  and  there  was  no  way  to 
prevent  it,  except  to  know  that  Mr.  Grant  was  not  the 
person  he  was  supposed  to  be.'' 

Sir  Francis  seemed  not  to  understand  this  explana- 
tion :  it  was  hardly  to  be  exi)ected  he  should  do  so  ;  but, 
with  the  indifference  to  minor  inconsistencies  natural  to 
his  condition,  he  passed  it  over ;  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
he  said,  reverting  to  his  former  idea,  "The  legacy  is 
safe  enough,  my  dear.  Grant  was  Grantley — that  is 
all  the  matter  with  him.  If  he  'd  been  any  one  else, 
I  'd  not  be  lying  here  to-day.  Your  husband  may  keep 
his  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
him  I  There 's  not  much  worth  ha/ving  in  this  world, 
but  money 's  the  best  worth  having  of  what  there  is.^' 
He  stopped  for  a  few  moments.  "  It  just  happens,"  he 
continued,  ''  that  'twas  about  this  same  Grantley  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  'Tis  not  worth  while,  perhaps ; 
but  when  a  man's  going  to  die,  a  secret  is  of  no  good  to 
him — all  the  more  if  it 's  a  secret  that  has  been  bother- 
ing him  all  his  life.  I  've  been  the  slave  of  more  secrets 
than  one,  and  they  've  never  shown  me  any  mercy  :  but 
'tis  my  turn  now  ;  for  I  can  reveal  'em,  and  they  can  do 
me  no  harm !  I  can  laugh  at  'em,  begad  I  and  not  be 
a  penny  the  worse  for  it.  But  for  all  that,  my  dear,  I 
wouldn't  have  told  'em  to  any  one  but  you.  There  's 
something  about  you — always  was — different  from  any 
other  creature  I  ever  met.  Your  husband's  a  lucky  fel- 
low ;  and  if  he 's  not  the  happiest  fellow,  and  the  best, 
that  ever  breathed,  then  stifle  me  if  he  isn't  a  fool  and  a 
villain  I" 

''  You  misjudge  me  and  him,"  said  Marion,  speaking 
between  her  set  teeth.  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  about  Mr. 
Grant,  Sir  Francis."  But  at  this  point  her  self-com- 
mand gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears — 
the  first  she  had  shed  since  her.quarrel  with  Philip  the 
morning  before.  The  baronet,  who  could  not  suppose 
that  anything  he  had  said  had  given  occasion  for  this 
outbreak,  allowed  himself  the  flattery  of  believing  that 
it  was  compassion  for  his  own  state  that  moved  her — a 
delusion  that  did  neither  of  them  any  harm  ;  and  possi- 
bly it  was  hot  so  entirely  a  delusion  that  some  such  sen- 
timent may  not  have  added  itself  to  Marion's  deeper 
'  causes  of  un happiness.  At  all  events,  by  the  time  she 
had  regained  control  of  herself,  the  feeling  between  the 
two  had  become  gentler  and  more  sympathetic. 

"  'Tis  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  find  a  fViend  who 
can  be  sorry  for  me,"  remarked  the  baronet  ruefully: 
"  and  there  have  been  times  when  I  might  have  looked 
for  it  more  than  I  do  now.  Grantley  and  I  were  friends ; 
but  af!airs  turned  out  so,  that  one  or  other  of  us  had 
to  give  up  everything:  and  he  was  the  one  to  do  it.  It 
looks  pretty  bad,  in  one  way ;  but  the  amount  of  it  was 
that  I  cared  more  for  myself  than  I  did  for  him ;  and 
there  's  not  many  men  who  might  not  confess  to  as  much 
as  that.  Besides,  I  had  more  to  lose  than  he  had :  I  was 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  the  name  and  the  existence 
of  the  business  would  go  with  me.  But  'twas  a  damned 
gentlemanly  thing  of  him  to  do  what  he  did,  and  I  'm 
free  to  confess  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  in  his  place.  'Tis 
bad  enough  to  suffer  for  your  own  fault,  but  it  must  be  a 
hard  business  to  go  down  for  the  fault  of  another  man — 
though  that 's  what  often  happens  in  this  world,  whether 
we  want  it  or  not.  You  see,  my  dear,  there  was  always 
a  bit  of  the  gambler  in  me,  and  I  used  to  have  wonderful 
luck.     When  I  was  quite  a  young  fellow,  I  ased  to  sit 


up  night  after  night  at  the  clubs,  and  it  struck  me  that 
since  where  one  fortune  was  made  and  kept,  ten  to  a 
score  were  lost,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  arrange  mat- 
ters so  that  what  so  many  lost,  one  should  win — and  I 
that  one.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  I  set  up  a  place  called  Rackett's — though  only 
two  or  three  men  knew  that  I  liad  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  and  all  I  need  say  about  it  now  is,  that  more  money 
came  to  us  by  that  quiet  little  place,  than  by  the  bank 
itself :  aye,  a  good  deal  more,  begad  I 

."A  hundred  times  I  might  have  sold  out  for  enough 
to  buy  half  Old  Jewry  with :  but  I  liked  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  losing.  We  did  lose, 
at  last,  though^and  by  wholesale,  too.  There  was  no  ac- 
counting for  it :  'twas  more  like  a  special  miracle  than 
anything  I  ever  knew  of.  I  knew  the  luck  must  change 
some  time,  so  I  kept  putting  in  to  fill  up  the  hole,  until 
I  put  in  all  of  my  own  that  I  had  in  the  world.  Then  I 
took  from  the  bank :  hadn't  any  business  to  do  it,  of 
course ;  but  it  was  sure  to  come  all  right  in  the  end,  if 
nobody  found  it  out.  That  was  the  weak  point :  some- 
body did  find  it  out ;  and  Grantley  was  the  man.  He 
came  straight  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  about  1 
tried  to  stop  him  off;  but  it  wouldn't  do.  He  forced  me 
to  own  up :  and  then  the  question  came,  What  was  to 
happen  next  ?  I  was  a  ruined  man,  and  the  bank  was  as 
good  as  gone,  if  the  truth  came  out.  Grantley  was  a 
careful  fellow,  and  he  had  saved  a  vast  deal  of  money  ; 
and  I  asked  him  to  help  me  out  of  the  scrape.  We  looked 
into  the  thing — he  cared  a  great  deal  for  me  in  those 
days,  and  as  much,  maybe,  for  the  credit  of  the  bank — 
and  found  that  it  would  take  all  he  'd  got  to  make  good 
only  what  was  gone  from  the  bank,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  to  make  it  worse,  there  was  no  way  of 
putting  the  money  back  without  betraying  that  it  had 
been  taken  out  irregularly. 

"  But  at  last  he  got  an  idea,  and  I  give  him  credit  for 
it.  '  It  must  become  known,  Frank,'  he  said  to  me, 
'  tliat  the  bank  has  been  robbed  by  somebody.  You  are 
the  bank,  and  it  stands  or  falls  with  you.  It  won't 
tnake  so  much  difference  about  me.  You  may  have 
what  I  've  got,  and  I  '11  leave  the  country.  Let  ^em  think 
I  took  it,  and  that  you  replaced  it.  I  can  make  my  own 
way,  somewhere  else,  under  another  name ;  and  the  con- 
cern will  be  saved.  Take  cafe  of  my  wife  and  child :  it 
won't  do  to  take  them  with  me,  but  maybe  I  can  send 
for  them  a^er  a  bit.  And  do  you  let  gambling  alone  for 
the  future.' 

"It  was  a  good  offer,  and  I  took  it,  as  most  men 
would  have  done  in  my  place.  I  'm  not  sure,  now,  but 
I  might  as  well  have  let  it  alone.  At  any  rate,  off  he 
went,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  from  him  for  twent} 
years,  except  when  I  sent  him  word,  a  little  while  after, 
that  his  wife  had  died.  He  wrote  back  asking  me  to  edu- 
cate the  child,  and  do  the  best  I  could  for  her :  where  he 
was,  was  no  place  for  her.  Meanwhile,  I  was  contriving 
to  keep  along,  but  no  more :  we  never  had  any  luck  after 
he  left.  That  confounded  Rackett's  kept  draining  me  : 
I  had  ceased  to  be  the  owner  of  the  place,  as  I  had  pro- 
mised him ;  but  the  other  men  had  a  hold  on  me,  by 
threatening  to  expose  me  if  I  didn't  let  'em  have  what 
they  wanted  ;  and  they  wanted  more  than  I  could  find 
of  my  own  to  give  'em.  So;  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  when  he  came  back  under  his  assumed  name 
last  year,  he  found  things  pretty  nearly  in  as  bad  a  way 
as  when  he  went  off. 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken,"  continued  the  baronet, 
speaking  in  a  more  uncertain  tone;  "but  I  had  been 
worried  so  nmch,  and  had  so  much  underhand  fighting 
to  do,  that  I  thought  Grantley  meant  me  no  good.     He 
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had  in  his  possession  some  papers — letters  that  ha<l 
passed  between  us,  and  other  things — that  enabled  him, 
if  he  chose,  to  turn  me  out  of  house  and  home  and  into 
jail  at  a  day's  notice.  I  might  have  stood  it  for  my- 
self; but  there  was  my  boy  Tom :  and  I  felt  that  1  could 
sopner  kill  Grantley  than  let  Tom  know  I  hadn't  been 
what  they  call  an  honest  man.  There  was  Perdita,  too : 
he  would  be  sure  to  make  himself  known  to  his  own 
daughter  if  to  nobody  else ;  and  he  wouldn't  be  likely 
to  do  that  without  letting  her  know  that  he  was  not  the 
man  who  robbed  the  bank.  And  if  Perdita  knew  it,  all 
London  would  know  it,  for  she  never  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  would  jump  at  a  chance  to  ruin  me." 

'*  You  are  wrong,"  said  Marion,  who  was  sitting  with 
her  hands  tightly  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
with  a  sad  sternness  upon  the  narrator:  ^^ Madame 
Desmoines  has  had  the  papers  within  her  reach  for  six 
months,  and  has  never  opened  them  until,  perhaps,  yes- 
terday." 

"Well,  right  or  wrong  makes  no  difference  now.  I 
tried  to  make  Grantley  give  me  back  the  papers,  by  fair 
means :  and  when  he  refused,  I  was  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded he  meant  mischief;  so  I  resolved  to  get  them  in 
spite  of  him.  I  found  he  always  carried  them  about 
with  him :  and  then  I  thought  there  was  no  way  for  it 
but  to  hire  a  footpad  to  rob  him.  But  it  was  too  risky 
a  job  to  trust  to  any  one  .   .   .   ." 

Marion  rose,  and  stood,  with  one  trembling  hand 
grasping  the  back  of  her  chair.  She  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low, 
almost  threatening  voice.  *' 1  know  the  rest.  You  did 
it  yourself.  Sir  Francis.  You  killed  him — ^you  murdered 
him  in  the  dark :  and  he  was  the  noblest,  sweetest,  most 
generous  of  men,  and  never  harmed  a  human  being ! 


Can  nothing  make  you  feel  that  you  have  been  wicked  ? 
And  you  tried  to  kill  him  once  before — ^yes  I  tliat  night 
of  the  thunderstorm.  A  man  like  you  lias  no  right  to 
die  !    You  ought  to  Uve  forever,  and  have  no  rest  I" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  baronet,  not  seeming  to 
feel  much  emotion,  "  Providence  is  more  merciful  than 
you  are,  though  not  so  just,  I  dare  say  :  it  doesn't  give 
a  man  earthly  immortality  on  account  of  his  sins.  You 
see,  I  can't  feel  as  shocked  at  myself  as  you  do ;  I  've 
known  myself  so  long,  I  've  got  used  to  it.  And  if  you 
would  think  over  my  crimes,  quietly,  for  the  next  twenty 
years  or  so,  maybe  you  'd  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  me 
damned.  We  ai*e  what  we  are,  and  some  of  us  have 
bad  luck  into  the  bargain.  That 's  all  I  I  'm  glad  you 
found  me  out,  however  you  did  it ;  for  I  don't  believe 
I  should  have  had  the  pluck  to  confess  I  killed  him, 
when  it  came  to  the  point.  It  was  a  dirty  piece  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  .  .  .  one  thing,  I  was 
just  as  likely  to  put  the  bullet  into  my  own  heart  as  his. 
But,"  continued  the  dying  man,  by  a  great  effort 
raising  himself  in  his  bed,  and  lifting  his  arms,  while 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  making  it  dark  and  lurid, 
"  but  when  I  knew  that  in  taking  his  life  I  had  been  led 
on  to  take  the  life  of  my  own  darling  boy — that  I  loved 
a  thousand  times  more  than  I  hated  anybody  else — by 
the  living  Grod,  I  could  have  murdered  Grantley  over 
again,  out  of  revenge  I" 

These  are  the  last  words  known  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Sir  Francis  Bendibow.  He  became  unconscious  soon 
after,  and  died  the  same  afternoon.  They  were  terrible 
words ;  and  yet,  when  Marion  recalled  them  long  after- 
wards, it  seemed  to  her  that  there  might  be,  perhaps, 
something  in  them  indicative  of  a  moral  state  less  al)- 
jectly  depraved  than  was  suggested  by  his  previous  half- 
complacent  apathy. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Ik  the  martial  CsDsar's  tent, 
Pitched  where  all  his  legions  lay. 

Stood  a  messenger  unsent 
By  great  Rome  far  leagues  sway. 

By  the  sentinel  without 
Challenged  not,  he  entered  in  ; 

And  his  presence  'round  about 
Shone  in  vision  pale  and  thin. 

Then  aroused  the  sleeping  chief, 
Looking  steiii  command  of  men  : 
**  Who  art  thou  ?  thy  business  brief ; 
I  would  rest  and  sleep  again." 

And  the  form,  in  accents  mild, 
Heavenly  in  face  and  head. 

With  the  spirit  of  a  child. 
To  expectant  Csesar  said  : 

"  Mighty  CsBsar,  l>om  to  sway 
Roman,  Briton,  Gaul  in  one  ; 
Where  thy  eagles  fly,  dismay 
Seizes  all  beneath  the  sun  ! 

**  On  this  question  much  intent : 
*  What  to  other  men  is  due  * — 
This  still  night  have  I  been  sent 
By  my  Master  unto  you. 


**  Life  is  His,  not,  CflBsar,  thine ; 
He  so  worthy  holdeth  all, 
That  with  equal  eye  divine 
Marks  He  if  a  sparrow  fall." 

Csesar  answered,  void  of  doubt : 
**  But  one  way  since  laws  have  been — 
Armies  strong  for  foes  without. 
Cell  and  cross  for  crime  within." 

"  But  the  Master  sayeth,  *  Peace 
Is  the  victory  to  be  won 
When  the  Casar's  will  shall  cease. 
In  the  nations  to  be  done.' '' 

**  Say  what  master  this  of  thine  ? 
Wher^  hath  be  bis  lofty'throne  ? 
Rome  is  far,  yet  master  mine. 
Here  or  there,  I  do  not  own." 

**He  of  mightiest  kings  is  King- 
All  the  eaith  is  His  domain,** 
Saii^the  vision,  vanishing 
'Mid  the  tents  of  Caesar^s  train. 

Up  arose  gi*eat  Cesar  then, 

But  his  kindling  wrath  forbore, 
Looking  dread  command  of  men — 

And,  behold,  his  dream  was  o'er. 

Oeobob  Wentz. 
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An  Indian  priest  was  saying  his  evening  prayers  on 
the  ghaut,  or  broad  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  into 
the  river  for  the  convenience  of  bathers.  The  nar- 
row belt  of  thread  suspended  like  a  sash  from  his  left 
shoulder  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  Brahmin.  ^ 

He  had  flnished  his  ablations  and  was  making  a  small 
line  of  ashes  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  gazed  at  the  setting  sun,  was  rapt  in 
ecstatic  contemplation  with  the  spirit  he  had  sought  and 
found  even  amidst  the  sensuous  maze  of  a  surrounding 
idolatry. 

This  man  was  one  who  came  as  near  realizing  in  his 
proper  person  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  Hindus,  as 
it  is  possible  for  frail  humanity  in  any  land  to  incarnate 
the  teachings  of  its  religious  books. 

He  strove,  as  the  Vedas  taught,  to  "  oppose  to  the 
attacks  of  sin  a  heart  as  liard  as  a  diamond ;  to  n\^ke 
no  difference  between  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  exer- 
cise over  each  the  same  benevolence ;  to  expend  all  his 
energy  in  dispelling  the  gloom  of  ignorance  in  which 
mankind  is  plunged ;  to  thrust  far  from  him  every  crimi- 
nal impulse  and  practice  acts  of  virtue." 

A  terrible  interruption,  however,  was  stealing  upon 
his  devout  meditations.  Was  it  written  that  iwtc  was 
the  appointed  time  for  him  to  pass  into  another  of  those 
repeated  births,  through  which,  after  the  expiration  of 
ages,  he  could  hope  to  enter  Nirvana — the  mystical 
union  with  the  divine  essence  ? 

One  of  the  deadliest  serpents  of  India  was  gliding 
noiselessly  along  the  steps  toward  his  feet — one  mo- 
ment more,  and  it  would  be  too  late.  Suddenly,  a  swift 
and  well-aimed  missile,  though  only  a  stone,  cleft  the 
neck  of  the  baleful  reptile,  and  writhing  in  hideous  con- 
tortions it  fell  into  the  river  among  the  aquatic  plants 
at  the  base  of  the  ghaut. 

The  native  turned,  and  in  an  instant  understood  his 
deliverance.  Nor  was  it  the  first  favor  received  from 
the  same  source.  At  a  little  distance  from  him  stood  the 
American  who  had  charge  of  the  mission  at  Agea. 

With  stately  simplicity  he  stretched  out  his  right 
hand  toward  his  preserver,  who  was  smiling  pleasantly 
at  him,  and  pronounced  the  word,  *'  asirvadam  /"  (bene- 
diction). Then  he  thanked  him  in  Hindustanee,  with 
the  flowery  rhetoric  characteristic  of  his  language,  for 
the  admirable  presence  of  mind  which  had  saved  him  ; 
he  also  alluded  forcibly  to  the  revolting  ceremonies  of 
serpent-worship  sometimes  practiced  at  the  festivals  of 
Siva.  He  was  tinged  with  the  purer  philosophy  of 
Buddha,  and  the  groveling  superstition  of  Naga- wor- 
ship was  abhorrent  to  his  soul  Hence  he  doubly  wel- 
comed the  blow  the  missionary's  steady  hand  had  dealt. 

What  could  he  do  in  return  to  reward  the  foreigner 
who  had  been  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  in 
his  behalf?  "The  sound  of  charitable  deeds  is  heard 
through  the  three  worlds."  Pausing  to  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, the  Hindu  took  a  ring  from  his  own  finger,  re- 
cited over  it  a  famous  mantra^  or  prayer  only  used  by 
priests,  in  a  solemn  whisper  the  missionary  could  not 
have  understood  had  it  been  audible,  for  it  was  in  San- 
scrit, invoking  for  him  purity  of  motive,  good  health 
and  felicity  after  death.  He  pressed  this  gift  upon  his 
acceptance ;  there  was  even  a  note  of  warning  in  lus 
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soft  accent,  which  suggested  that  for  some  unexplained 
reason  refusal  might  be  dangerous. 

"  Never  part  with  this  ring  I"  he  added  impressively. 
*'  you,  nor  your  children  after  you."  The  minister  ex- 
amined the  bauble — of  what  use  could  such  an  orna- 
ment be  to  him  ?  He  decided  at  a  glance,  it  was  of 
little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  simply  a  dull,  rusty  black 
stone  of  considerable  size,  but  devoid  of  artistic  beauty. 
He  would  accept  it,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  the  offer- 
ing, as  a  souvenir  of  a  good  man's  gratitude  ;  it  would 
be  an  agreeable  reminder  of  one  exception  to  native 
apathy  and  craft. 

With  courteous  expressions  of  thanks,  lie  withdrew 
further  along  the  landing-place  to  enjoy  the  evening  air 
from  the  river,  and  to  taste  after  a  tropical  day  tliat 
delicious  repose  which  is  the  happiness  of  the  East. 

Fifteen  years  later  found  the  missionary  enjoying 
his  eternal  rest  after  a  long  day  of  labor,  and  his  only 
daughter,  Irene,  far  from  India,  far  from  that  white 
dream  of  architecture,  the  Taj-Mahal,  in  whose  shadow 
at  Agra  her  childhood  and  youth  had  been  spent.  She 
had  inherited  her  father's  virtues,  his  poverty  and  the 
Brahmin's  ring.  A  lone  woman  now,  in  our  own  city 
of  Philadelphia,  she  was  visiting  some  friends  of  her 
mother,  until  her  future  should  assume  a  more  definite 
cast ;  and  yet  not  quite  alone,  in  spite  of  her  orphan- 
hood. 

Her  lover,  Elmer  Paulson,  himself  a  returned  Indian 
exile, was  trying,  with  some  prospect  of  success,  to  ob- 
tain a  professorship  of  oriental  history  and  literature 
in  one  of  our  colleges.  Since  the  failure  of  his  father's 
commercial  interests  at  Calcutta,  a  few  years  before,  he 
had  been  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  own  studio,  in 
tutoring  the  son  of  a  progressive  native  gentleman, 
an  adherent  of  the  reformed  Hinduism  of  the  "  Brahmo- 
Soniaj" — one  who  was  strong  enough  to  relax  for  him- 
self and  his  family  the  fetters  of  caste,  and  was  in 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  his  British  rulers.  In  as- 
sociation with  the  subtle  intellect  of  tlie  liberal  and 
emancipated  Hindu,  Paulson's  own  mind  had  ripened 
in  a  kind  of  religious  twilight.  Irene,  the  scion  of  an 
orthodox  stock,  could  never  obtain  a  definition  of  his 
creed,  but  this  had  not  been  necessary  through  that 
long  sea- voyage  in  order  to  gain  her  heart.  It  was  a  love 
bom  of  Ynoonlight  isolation  and  the  attraction  that  lies 
in  a  similar  destination. 

One  evening,  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  they 
were  sitting  together  by  the  firelight  in  Mrs.  Wilbur's 
parlor  ;  the  gas  was  burning  in  the  next  room,  but  they 
preferred  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. His  hand  somehow  came  in  contact  with  the 
ring  on  her  finger. 

"  It  is  a  homely  thing,  isn't  it  ?"  said  she.  "But  I 
value  it  for  dear  father's  sake.  He  always  wore  it  He 
had  a  tinge  of  romance  in  his  composition." 

"  Of  course  you  will  never  lay  it  aside,"  said  her  lover, 
as  though  some  special  fancy  of  his  own  were  prompting 
the  injunction.  *'  Promise  me  you  never  will,  Ireue  I'* 
One  would  have  said  he  was  speaking  quite  seriously, 
*'  What  do  we  know  about  anything,  after  all  ?  Is  it 
impossible  that  the  blessing  of  a  good  man  should  be 
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ratified  in  heaven  from  Agra  ?  Is  heaven  any  farther 
from  there  than  from  other  places  ?  Revelation  is  every- 
where that  man  thinks  and  loves  and  suffers.  God  is 
manifested  in  all  things,  and  all  things  are  a  part  of 
Him." 

"  Pantheist  I"  exclaimed  Irene,  rebukingly.  "  In  plain 
language,  1  suppose  all  this  means  that  you  would  treat 
this  ring  with  profound  respect  if  it  belonged  to  you ; 
and  so  I  intend  to  treat  it.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
its  being  broken  on  the  under  side — the  hoop  where  it  is 
thinnest,  you  know  ?  It  must  have  snapped  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  romping  with  the  children,  for  I  had 
not  noticed  it  before." 

"  What  do  I  think  ?  That  you  had  better  take  it  to 
the  jeweler's  to  be  mended  to-morrow.  Stay  there 
while  he  is  doing  it,  mind ;  for  if  the  prerogative  at- 
tached to  the  ring  should  be  that  you  would  vanish  into 
thin  air  if  you  let  it  go  out  of  your  sight,  the  result 
might  be  rather  awkward.  In  view  of  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility," he  added  phiyfully,  *'I  cannot  offer  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  for  you." 

He  rose  to  leave. 

*'  Must  you  go  ?" 

Then,  after  a  number  of  those  last  tender  whispers 
which  bear  no  repetition — like  mineral  waters,  their  most 
valuable  properties  escape  when  taken  away  firom  the 
spring — he  bade  her  good  night.  She  remained  a  while 
on  the  sofa  pondering  over  his  words. 

The  next  morning  she  carried  her  ring  to  the  most 
prominent  jewelry  establishment  in  the  city.  One  of 
the  firm  chanced  to  wait  on  her,  and  examining  the 
fracture  with  the  usual  air  of  professional  indifference, 
*son)(3thing  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 

'*  May  I  take  this  ring  to  the  back  of  the  store  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Certainly,  sir." 

After  a  short  delay  he  reappeared,  with  a  curious 
smile  overspreading  his  countenance. 

*'  Do  you  know  what  stone  you  have  here  ?" 

"No;  I  do  not." 

"  Something  exceedingly  rare— a  blo/ck  diamond.  They 
are  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  I  presume  they  must 
be  bought  up  by  the  wealthy  natives  in  the  regions 
where  they  are  found,  and — " 

*'  How  much  is  this  worth  ?"  interrupted  Miss  Van 
Wyck,  with  wild  impatience. 

*'  Well,  I  should  say  a  firm  that  really  cared  to  invest 
so  much  capital  in  one  article,  taking  the  chances  of  a 
purchaser,  might  give  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  stone."  She  started  visibly.  "  We  have  in 
all  of  our  own  winter  stock.  Why  do  you  not  take  it 
to  New  York  ?  That,  of  course,  is  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  country,  and  your  chances  would 
be  ten  there  to  one  here  of  disposing  of  it  advantage- 
ously. I  think  I  know  a  man  there  who  will  be  glad  to 
buy  it — Mr.  Seabright,  the  celebrated  lapidary.  You 
will  find  his  address  in  the  directory." 

Was  it  strange  if  the  next  train  that  whisked  out  ot 
the  "Pennsylvania  Station"  carried  Irene  and  all  her 
fortunes  to  New  York  ?  Nor  did  she  wait  to  consult 
Elmer  Paulson. 

"  I  will  return  to-morrow  with  the  money,"  she  pro- 
mised herself  exultingly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  an  old  classmate  of  her  father's, 
had  a  pastoral  charge  in  an  unfashionable  locality ;  he  and 
his  wife  had  recently  invited  her  to  visit  them  when  she 
felt  so  disposed ;  she  would  go  there  for  the  night,  men- 
tioning only  that  she  had  come  to  the  city  unexpectedly 
on  business.  How  far  their  simple,  friendly  converse 
that  evening  seemed  from  her  secret  thoughts !    One 


Irene  answered  their  questions  mechanically,  another 
at  the  same  time  was  busily  engaged  in  draping  the 
scenery  of  the  future. 

In  the  morning  she  found  her  way  to  Mr.  Seabright's. 
It  was  an  early  hour ;  no  customers  were  in  the  store, 
and  a  meagre,  weird-4ooking  old  gentleman  advanced  to 
meet  her. 

"  I  wish  you  to  examine  this  ring,  and  give  me  your 
opinion  of  it,"  she  said  quietly. 

He  invited  her  to  be  seated,  got  his  magnifier,  gazed 
a  while  in  solemn  silence,  then  broke  out  suddenly,  as 
though  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself: 

"Ah,  you  have  something  wonderfiilly  nice  here, 
madam  !  We  have  a  couple  of  small  black  diamonds 
ourselves,  but  nothing  comparable  to  this  marvel.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  history  of  this  ring.  Pardon 
my  curiosity,  but  I  am  something  of  an  antiquary  in  my 
tastes.  I  see  a  device  engraved  in  some  ancient  char- 
acters inside  of  the  hoop.  This  was  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  old  talismanic  rings  of  the  East,  and  the 
diamond,"  he  added,  "from  its  purity  and  lustre,  was 
reputed  to  have  a  special  potency  in  warding  off  evil 
and  pain ;  it  was  the  fabled  guardian  of  innocence,  and 
was  consecrated  to  all  the  celestial  virtues.  This  has 
very  little  lustre  at  present,  it  is  almost  in  its  natural 
condition,  but  if  it  were  properly  cut  it  would  be  a 
veritable  black  ' mountain  of  light.'  Its  glory  lias  been 
hidden  through  the  centuries,  and  may  not  even  have 
been  suspected  by  some  of  its  owners.  I  see  where  an 
attempt  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  made  to  polish 
the  stone,  but  its  hardness  resisted  the  instruments  then 
known ;  most  of  its  native  husk  still  clings  to  it.  The 
art  of  stone-cutting  was  very  imperfectly  practiced  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  hands  of  our  modern 
artisans  you  will  see  what  a  beauty  this  diamond  will 
become  I" 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  having  it  cut.  I  came  to 
dispose  of  it.    Will  you  buy  it  of  me  ?" 

Mr.  Seabright  inspected  his  visitor  with  considerable 
curiosity ;  he  noted  that  she  was  very  pretty  woman, 
and  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  female  beauty — if  he  did 
resemble  a  fossil  himself— as  well  as  of  rare  gems.  He 
did  not  at  once  answer  her  question,  but  kept  turning 
the  ring  round  and  round  on  his  finger. 

"  Would  you  say  th§  ring  was  very  old  ?"  she  asked ; 
then,  thinking  to  enhance  his  interest,  she  gave  him 
those  points  in  its  history  with  which  she  was  herself 
acquainted,  mentioning  her  father's  name  and  that  of 
the  native  who  liad  given  it  lo  him. 

"  I  should  say  it  was  certainly  middle-aged,  from  the 
setting  and  shape,  and  it  may  be  very  old.  I  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  studying  the  nature  and 
origin  of  gems.  In  additi<>n  to  the  value  of  the  stone, 
which  may  be  some  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  the  ring 
itself,  in  the  hands  of  some  purchasers,  would  as- 
sume almost  an  arbitrary. value  as  a  curio,  an  antique. 
I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  I  cannot  promise  to-day. 
Miss  Van  Wyck,  to  purchase  this  article  at  its  full 
value;  we  will  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Meantime,  in  your  own  interest,  I  would  recommend 
you  to  do  still  better,  if  opportunity  offers.  Have  your 
ring  exhibited.  I  will  introduce  you  myself,  if  you  will 
allow  me,"  he  added,  gushing  with  combined  admiration 
for  the  woman  and  the  ring. 

Before  night,  the  ring  was  mounted  in  a  crimson  vel- 
vet case  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  grand  show-window, 
with  a  serene  policeman  standing  guard  over  it.  Under- 
neath it  was  a  large,  closely-written  card,  bearing  the 
following  inscription,  for  which  Miss  Van  Wyck  was 
not  wholly  responsible : 
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"  A  Brahmin's  ling  of  remote  antiquity.  Tlie  stone  is 
the  largest  black  diamond  ever  on  exhibition  in  the  United 
States.  This  ring,  with  its  Sanscrit  devices,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  talismans  of  the  Middle  Ages.  History  first 
meets  it  along  with  the  ^Kohinoor/  at  the  conquest  of 
Agra  and  defeat  of  the  native  Prince  of  Golconda.  Later, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  gift  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  Mo- 
gul Emperor,  to  his  beloved  Sultana,  Noor  Jehan,  over 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  erected  the  world>re- 
nowned  mausoleum,  the  Taj-Mahal.  It  is  believed  that 
after  her  death,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  for  his  faithful 
services  to  the  deceased,  he  bestowed  this  ring  upon  one 
of  her  eunuchs,  and  henceforth,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
it  came  to  be  associated  with  the  practice  of  virtue." 

*'  Of  course  it  had  become  impossible  now  for  Irene  to 
return  at  once  to  Philadelphia.  She  wrote  to  Elmer 
Paulson,  telling  him  of  all  she  had  done  and  still  hoped 
to  do.  His  answer  jarred  strangely  upon  her  mood.  It 
had  a  far-off  tone  she  had  never  noticed  in  words  of  his 
before.  Was  it  that  his  epistolary  style  was  new  to  her  ? 
"  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  ring,"  he  said,  with 
what  seemed  to  her  a  chilling  reticence,  "you  must  con- 
tinue to  act  as  your  judgment  dictates."  This  surely 
was  not  disapproval,  but  it  was  equally  remote  from  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  unpleasant  impression  of  distance  be- 
tween them  remained  with  Irene.  She  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  analyze  it  very  closely,  but  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  letter  was  addressed  to  her  spiritual 
standpoint  of  several  days  ago,  and  her  horizon  had 
changed.     She  had  traveled  too  fast  for  him. 

Mr.  Seabright  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  genuine  anti- 
quarian problem  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
thicken  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  already  hung 
around  the  ring.  One  morning  two  small  black  dia- 
monds were  by  its  side,  which  no  one  remembered  to 
have  seen  there  before. 

*' Singular,  is  it  not?"  remarked  the  lapidary  to  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  studying  the 
phenomenon.  *' There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  tliat  a 
certain  kind  of  diamond  has  the  property — supposed  to 
pertain  to  living  things  alone — of  reproducing  species." 

"  A  kind  of  crystalline  budding,  you  might  call  it.  I 
see  I"  said  the  gentleman  addressed,  "  gemmation.  That 
must  be  where  the  naturalists  get  the  word.  Very  clear, 
indeed  !" 

They  both  laughed  at  their  own  fiEicetiousness,  and 
Mr.  Wellington  Gordon,  when  he  reached  his  elegant 
home  near  the  Park,  told  his  wife  of  the  conversation  he 
had  had. 

"Welly,"  said  that  lady,*  after  reflecting  a  moment, 
*'  I  do  believe  this  Irene  Van  Wyck  is  my  cousin." 

"  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  though  I  didn't  tell 
old  Seabright." 

"Poor,  dear  Cousin  Harmanus  I  He  used  to  say 
Irene  was  his  fitvorite  name.     It  means  peace — " 

"  An  excellent  thing  in  woman  I"  interrupted  her 
husband. 

"  It  must  be  his  daughter.  There  are  not  many  Van 
Wycks,"  she  sighed.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  "  long 
ago,"  the  secret  summer  half-hours  in  leafy  paths, 
stolen  from  his  studies  in  Hindustanee.  "  Go  with  him 
to  India  ?"  Of  course  not,  but  she  could  cherish  his 
memory  always.    That  involved  no  sacrifice. 

"  To  think  how  he  yearned  over  those  horrid  Rajahs 
and  Sepoys  I"  She  spoke  this  aloud.  "  I  was  surprised 
tiiey  let  him  die  in  his  bed,  that  they  did  not  chop  him 
to  pieces  at  Cawnpore." 

"  Small  credit  to  the  rascals,"  returned  Mr.  Gordon. 
"  He  would  have  been  chopped  fast  enough  if  he  had 
been  there.  I  'm  very  sure  we  can  prove  an  alibi  to 
account  for  their  tender  mercies." 


The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  Miss  Van  Wyck 
was  called  upon  in  her  obscure  retreat,  the  cousinship 
substantiated,  and  bhe  was  swiftly  transferred  from  the 
protection  of  the  Reverend  Talbots  to  that  of  the  Wel- 
lington Gordons. 

When  the  carriage  was  sent  to  convey  her  away  to 
another  sphere,  the  minister  himself  helped  her  in, 
waving  aside  the  important  footman.  He  retained  her 
hand  a  moment  in  his  parting  salutation. 

"  Grod  bless  you,  my  child  !"  he  said  solemnly.  "  Take 
care  of  your  soul !" 

»'  I  will— I  will  I"  And  a  tide  of  emotion  swept  over 
her,  which  seemed  to  come  over  warm  seas  f^m  afiir, 
and  rise  in  a  holy  spring  out  of  her  father's  grave. 

In  the  week  which  ensued,  Irene's  little  crafl  was 
ever  touching  upon  foreign  and  enchanted  shores.  Her 
experience  might  have  been  confined  to  Mrs.  Gordon's 
select  circle,  had  not  an  unforeseen  incident  widely 
spread  its  boundaries. 

A  talented  artist  sat  near  her  one  night  at  the  opera, 
and  fascinated  by  the  possibilities  of  her  face,  with  a 
ready  pencil  caught  it  on  his  libretto.  Soon  after,  a 
highly  suggestive  picture  appeared  at  the  Academy, 
called,  "A  Charm  against  the  Evil  Eye."  It  repre- 
sented a  woman  in  the  soft  clinging  draperies  of  the 
Orient,  and  wreathed  about  her  were  the  tender-hued 
blossoms  of  the  sacred  lotus.  She  was  standing  in  the 
columned  shade  of  a  banyan  tree,  through  whose 
branches  vivid  red  gleams  fell  upon  her  &ce  and  form. 
The  white  silk  folds  of  the  "  chudder  "  were  thrown  back 
from  her  head,  disclosing,  not,  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  surroundings,  the  dark,  dreamy  lineaments  of  the 
East,  but  the  feir,  golden-haired  beauty  of  Irene  Van 
Wyck,  idealized  to  an  almost  supernal  lustre,  such  as 
might  be  her's  in  some  rare  moment  of  exaltation.  It 
had  the  effect  of  a  glorious  sunrise  out  of  a  tropical  mid- 
night. Round  one  of  the  rooted  branches  of  the  banyan, 
a  serpent  was  coiled,  and  the  woman  with  an  angelic 
gesture  of  command  was  holding  up  a  warning  finger, 
on  which  was  recognized  the  "  Brahmin's  ring,"  then 
on  exhibition  at  the  bazar.  In  the  very  coil  of  the  ser- 
pent, the  expression  of  his  direful  head,  the  artist  had 
subtly  depicted  awe  and  submission.  The  genius  liad 
contrived  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  imaginative  ob- 
server, not  only  the  spell  of  the  tali&man,  but  the  idea 
as  old  as  the  world,  of  beauty's  power  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  itself,  and  to  disarm  even  the  most  malign 
influences.  The  artist,  besides  increasing  his  own  fame, 
had  inspired  every  one  with  a  desire  to  see  the  original 
of  his  picture. 

Miss  Van  Wyck  became  the  romance  of  art  circles  in 
New  York. 

She  paused  sometimes  in  her  delightful  course  of  art 
receptions,  "afternoon  teas,"  and  "evenings  at  home," 
to  wonder  why  Elmer  Paulson  did  not  come  to  see  her, 
he  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  her — Philadelphia  so 
near,  too — even  his  letters  were  growing  fewer  and 
colder.  "What  has  come  over  him  ?"  she  asked  with 
a  proud  instinct  of  self-appreciation.  She  forgot  to 
measure  the  tone  of  l>er  own  letters  of  late.  "The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth" — she  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  atmospheric  changes  it  created. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Seabright,  the  guardian  she  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  ring,  was  not  destined  to  become  its  pos- 
sessor. 

Young  Vandergrift  was  making  up  a  choice  regalia 
for  his  bride,  he  saw  the  famous  ring  and  learned 
that  the  price  was  steadily  rising ;  last  week  it  could 
have  been  bought  for  $20,000,  now  the  owner  must  be 
consulted  to  see  if  he  could  have  it  for  $22,000.     Un- 
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willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  higher  bid  fVom  some  one 
else,  ^^  I  will  make  it  125,000,  and  let  that  close  the  bar- 
gain," he  said — what  were  two  or  three  extra  thousands 
to  him  when  he  wanted  a  thing  ? 

This  offer  was  accepted ;  the  ring  became  his. 

"  Irene  will  have  enough  at  least  to  insure  her 
against  absolute  want  and  the  horrible  drudgery  of 
j^ovemessing,"  remarked  her  cousin,  Mirs.  Gordon, 
complacently  to  her  lord.  "  She  must  marry  wealth ; 
of  course  she  will  not  make  us  so  poor  a  return  as  to  do 
otherwise." 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  R.  Bruce  Symington  was  already 
acting  the  rdle  of  an  incipient  suitor. 

''  I>on't  tell  me  that  he  is  not  handsome,  nor  specially 
brilliant,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon  to  Irene  ;  "  he  is  so  com- 
fortably off;  worth  half  a  million,  maybe  more  now,  in 
his  own  right,  with  a  prospect  of  a  fortune  at  his 
mother's  death.  She  can't  live  forever — and  he  is  really 
unusually  gentlemanly ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  responded  Irene,  readily. 

'*Wear  that  white  crape  dress  the  Hindus  embroid- 
ered to  the  Symingtons'  ball  to-morrow  night,  and  I 
will  lend  you  my  garland  of  water-lilies.  I  want  your 
costume  to  suggest  India — keep  up  the  lotus  illusion." 

Irene  smiled  dreamily. 

The  next  evening  she  was  at  the  Symingtons'.  About 
midnight  the  heir-apparent  lured  her  away  from  the 
ball-room  into  an  adjoiping  conservatory.  Here  the 
rich,  exotic  plant-life  was  lighted  by  colored  silk  lan- 
terns, cunningly  arranged  with  reference  to  mirrors,  so 
that  they  saw  themselves  wandering  through  long  vistas 
of  azaleas,  camellias  and  palm  trees. 

He  began  with  the  usual  commonplaces  about  the 
evening,  the  dance,  the  Italian  opera ;  but  the  aromatic 
air,  the  roseate  light,  the  mysterious  shadows  which  en- 
veloped the  young  girl's  ethereal  lovelmess ;  more  than 
all,  the  wine  he  had  taken  so  freely  with  his  guests — were 
too  much  for  his  senses.  Their  combined  influence 
crept  over  him  with  an  overwhelming  power. 

His  grasp  closed  upon  her  ungloved  hand,  which 
rested  lightly  on  his  arm,  with  a  vigorous,  meaning 
pressure.  She  drew  it  away  with  a  quick,  indignant  cry 
of  rebellion. 

'' Stay,  beautiful  Irene  I"  he  implored.  "It  is  Pariar 
diHC  when  you  are  here." 

Then  the  song-birds,  whose  home  was  among  the  palm 
branches,  started  a  wild  accompaniment  to  his  voice. 

"Even  the  birds  tell  us  to  love.  You  will  not  go 
away  from  New  York,  as  you  were  saying  Just  now. 
You  will  stay  here.  You  will  marry  me,  and  make  me 
all  you  wish.     Will  you  not  ?" 

He  leant  over  her  with  the  intfent,  eager  pleading  of  a 
lover  who  will  not  be  refused  ;  but  no  answering  chord 
awoke  in  her  iieart.    Physically  he  was  repulsive  to  her. 


with  his  dark,  Jewish  face  and  hi^  passionate  tones ; 
mentally  they  were  fathoms  apart  Nature's  self  had 
put  them  asunder. 

But  just  then  she  glanced  between  the  velvet  por- 
tieres at  the  dancers  in  the  distance,  where  a  bewilder- 
ing sheen  of  satin,  lace  and  jewels  reflected  the  blaze  of 
myriads  of  wax  candles  and  soft  lamps  ;  the  melting, 
sympathetic  strains  of  the  waltz  enthralled  her,  and  the 
sensuous  perfume  of  hyacinths  near  by  wailed  her  into  a 
region  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  resign  all  tliat 
wealth  alone  could  bring. 

She  stood  spell-bound  by  this  thought — the  slave  of 
luxury  enchained  by  "  the  things  of  the  earth,  earthy." 
She  need  only  give  herself  in  return  for  all  these — and 
why  not  V 

"  I  shall  revel  in  an  esthetic  atmosphere  forever  I  .  .  . 
Forever  ?" 

Then  a  sudden  agony  convulsed  her.  It  could  not  be 
forever,  and  the  minister's  warning  words  came  back  to 
her.     "My  child,  take  care  of  your  soul  I" 

"  My  soul  ?  Have  I  already  lost  it  ?  How  many  souls 
do  we  have  in  life  ?  Where  is  the  first  unsullied  soul 
of  Irene  Van  Wyck,  to  whom  love  and  duty  were  all 
things,  and  a  simple  home  with  Elmer  Paulson  the 
Eden  of  hope  ?    Did  that  soul  go  with  the  ring  ?" . 

Her  silence  had  inspired  Symington  with  fresh  bold- 
ness ;  he  essayed  to  draw  her  head  down  upon  his  shoul- 
der in  the  bliss  of  yielding.  She  broke  away  from  him. 
Her  face  now  recalled  the  picture  at  the  Academy.  The 
clairvoyant  genius  of  the  artist  had  foreseen  this  mo- 
ment. 

Would  the  angel  latent  in  the  woman  assert  itself? 

She  found  words  at  last — 

"  Oh,  where  is  my  charm  against  the  Evil  Eye  ?" 

And  she  awoke  ! 

She  had  been  dreaming. 

There  was  the  ring  on  her  finger ;  she  felt  the  break 
on  the  under  side*.  She  was  not  in  R.  Bruce  Syming- 
ton's conservatory  in  New  York.  She  was  in  Mrs. 
Wilbur's  small  parlor  in  Philadelphia;  some  one  had 
come  into  the  adjoining  room  while  she  was  asleep, 
turned  up  the  gas,  and  was  playing  one  of  the  Strauss 
waltzes — "On  the  Blue  Danube  ;"  the  white  hyacinths 
Elmer  Paulson  had  given  her  early  in  the  evening  were 
spending  their  sweetness  on  her  bosom.  When  could 
she  have  fallen  asleep  ? 

It  must  be  very  late,  for  she  remembered  hearing  ten 
strike  not  very  long  after  Elmer  left  her.  By  the  flick- 
ering firelight  she  looked  in  stupefied  inquiry  at  the  face 
of  the  clock  on  the  mantel.  The  hands  pointed  to  nine 
mintdes  past  ten, 

"  Oh,  God  I  is  it  possible  ?"  she  gasped,  "a  life  drama 
in  nine  minutes !    O  Time  I  what  is  eternity  ?" 

Fanny  Albbrt  DouoHxr. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-NEW  WINE  AND  OLD  BOTTLES. 


Th£  hour  which  brought  this  continent  to  view  rung 
the  knell  of  the  old  order  of  social  as  well  as  domestic  life. 
All  things  not  founded  on  essential  principles  must  fade 
^ike  the  leaves,  among  them  old  styles  of  labor  as  well  as 
igovernment.  Is  it  not  wiitten  in  our  constitutions  that  we 
should  work  physically  and  mentally,  yet  no  one  overwork  ; 
that  we  should  have  some,  but  not  too  much  responsibility? 
It  follows  that  the  use  and  dignity  of  work  to  every  human 
being  is  as  certain  as  a  law  in  mathematics. 

Our  forefathers  brought  their  habits  packed  with  their 
goods  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  not  yet  remodeled 
to  suit  changed  conditions.  New  wine  was  put  into  old 
bottles.  It  is  left;  for  America  to  prepare  new  bottles — the 
wine  is  already  fermenting. 

The  present  tedious  method  of  going  througli  the  week's 
work  under  each  roof  is  something  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  with  his  means  for  working  out  his  plans,  would  long 
since  have  relegated  to  the  past  as  monotonous,  cumbrous 
and  worthy  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt.  And  he  would 
be  light.  Though  a.certain  amount  of  drudgery  attaches 
itself  to  every  form  of  labor,  in-doors  and  out,  in  the 
latter  case  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  in  the 
foimer  it  drags  its  slow  length  along  in  a  manner  not  oom- 
formable  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Over  it  all  we  hear  the  clang  of  college  doors  thrown 
wide  as  at  some  **Open  Sesame,''  and  the  girl-graduate 
emerges  with  a  store  of  'ologies  as  her  contnbution  to  the 
sum  of  suggestion  and  experiment.  It  is  questionable  how 
far  she  will  be  able  to  render  them  useful  or  pleasurable. 
Constantly  increasing  demands  must  be  made  upon  her  at- 
tention, and,  as  yet,  there  are  only  the  same  twenty-four 
hours  in  each  day.  And  there  is  danger  that  when  the 
girl  has  become  a  sedate  matron,  an  enormous  load  of  de- 
tails will  leave  her  either  supeiUcial  or  exhausted. 

For  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  we  **  touch  and  go  and 
sip  the  foam  of  many  lives."  What  is  gained  in  ceiepty  is 
lost  in  depth.  There  is  a  law  of  equivalents — we  cannot 
have  everything.  Some  golden  grains  will  slip  between 
the  fingers  which  clutch  too  greedily.  It  would  be  better 
to  move  slowly,  grasp  one  nugget  and  hold  it  closely, 
rather  than  so  much  precious  sand,  which,  easy  to  toss 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  equally  easy  to  lose. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  modem  life.  Too  many 
things  are  done  under  one  roof  to  be  done  well.  It  is  a 
fact  that  all  inventions,  like  comets,  drag  along  trails 
with  them.  The  cares  which  follow  make  new  demands, 
and  the  complicated  house  machinery  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  improvement.  New  scientific  appliances,  while 
shoitening  that  particular  labor  to  which  it  belongs,  make 
new  wants  and  enhance  labor,  while  they  render  responsi- 
bilities more  onerous.  Moreover,  they  require  intelligent 
labor,  and  that  is  daily  growing  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Does  it  need  long'  arguments  to  convince  us  that  they 
should  be  managed  at  a  central  office  for  a  group  of  fami- 
lies, instead  of  making  each  housekeeper  her  own  engi- 
neer? May  not  co-operation  of  certain  kinds  of  labor, 
and  the  simplification  of  others,  without  jeopardizing 
family  life,  be  the  time  way  to  surmount  our  difficulties? 

Some  remedy  must  be  found,  at  all  events,  for  the  dis- 
eases which  affiict  modern  civilization.  A  primitive  four- 
roomed  cottage,  built  upon  the  frontier,  while  it  contains 
more  comforts,  also  contains  more  cares  than  a  palace  in 
the  ages  not  long  before  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  i 
The  latter  had  neither  glazed  windows  nor  stoves  nor 
flooring.  The  walls  once  hung  with  tapestry  needed  no 
change  for  generations.  The  straw  on  the  beaten  earth, 
which  served  for  a  floor,  was  occasionally  replaced  with 
fresh  litter — think  of  it,  ye  fastidious  housewives !  But 
there  was  neither  the  scrubbing  of  deal  boards,  the  oiling 
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of  polished  woods,  the  shaking  of  rugs  nor  the  beating  of 
carpets.  Massive  furniture,  once  in  position,  remained 
fixed,  though  dynasties  changed.  My  Lady,  stately  and 
gi*acious,  wrought  with  her  maids,  Penelope-like,  u|)on 
her  endless  broidery.  Through  the  long,  slow  years  her 
unhasting  fingers  drew  the  needles  in  and  out  as  steadily 
as  the  shuttle  of  Time  itself.  Her  placid  brain  was  never 
troubled  by  the  precise  meaning  of  agnosticism  or  Neo- 
Platonism.  Ti-uly,  that  which  suited  the  old  order  of 
things  can  in  no  wise  satisfy  the  later.  Let  us  make 
ready  the  new  bottles,  the  old  are  useless. 

Things  of  the  same  kind,  physical  and  mental,  correlate 
with  and  correspond  one  with  another.  The  sharp,  clear 
atmosphere  of  our  age  and  country,  the  long  vistas,  the 
expanse  and  mnge  and  diversity,  tend  to  break  down  nar- 
row boundaries  of  thought.  Poetic  vagueness  gives  place 
to  noble,  severe  forms,  to  clear-cut  contours  and  to  sensi- 
bilities which  are  altogether  too  quick  and  intense  to  be 
comfoi*table.  One  cannot  but  be  struck,  at  any  gather- 
ing, by  the  fine  mosaic  outlines  of  faces,  particularly 
among  women.  There  is  an  electric  quality  in  the  atmos- 
phere, tending  to  foster  sensitiveness  and  nouiish  the  ar- 
tistic temperament.  A  brilliant  sun  reveals  so  much  more 
than  one  immersed  in  a  sea  of  vapor  that  vision  has  be- 
come painfully  acute.  Discoveries  in  aniline  shades  and 
tints  have  increased  this  tendency,  for  each  hue  has  its 
harmonies  and  incongruities,  its  loves  and  hates. 

With  this  is  inci-eased  sensibility  to  flavor.  Pood  is 
changed,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  manner  of  preparation, 
daily.  The  list  of  puddings,  with  their  sauces,  in  almost 
every  cook-book,  is  an  illustration.  To  make  acquaintance 
with  that  one  kind  of  dessert,  is  a  liberal  education  in  a 
certain  way,  and  the  compounding  of  many  a 

"  Lucent  syrup,  'tinct  with  cinnamon," 

challenges  the  wit  of  the  oldest  housekeeper. 

All  this  reacts  upon  our  woman  of  to-day.  Her  world 
is  made  up  of  little  things.  Hues,  flavors,  forms,  need  to 
be  almost  as  accurately  balanced  as  in  a  chemist's  labora- 
tory. This  mental  and  physical  tension  serves  to  make 
her  curious*  responsive,  enthusiastic.  Every  nerve  sur- 
face is  exposed.  Restless  activities  fret  and  chafe  while 
they  stimulate.  Various  demands  loave  little  time  for  her 
naturally  tender  and  loving  spirit  to  di-aw  from  the  great 
reservoir  of  Infinite  Love,  the  flow  of  which  no  invention 
can  destroy,  and  the  sweetly  healing  power  of  which  is  so 
necessary  to  allay  the  friction  that  cold  and  rudely-jar- 
ring intellects  engender. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  like  a  monster  polyp,  stretches 
out  its  numberless  tentacles  in  all  directions.  Its  mouths 
drink  in  everything ;  they  seize  and  put  to  use  the  waste 
of  former  generations.  Things  are  resolved  ueai*er  and 
still  nearer  to  their  elements  or  element.  Thought  soars 
to  Heaven ;  it  sinks  to  the  nether  world.  It  is  ubiquitous, 
all-daring  and  all-knowing.  The  unfolding  of  interior 
powers,  together  with  the  perfection  and  harmony  with 
which  they  are  expressed,  mark  the  degree  by  which  man 
is  removed  from  the  savage  state. 

We  will  gladly  take  all  this  new  wine,  and  prepare 
bottles  fit  to  hold  its  exliilarating  essence,  but  we  must 
first  learn  how.  It  is  a  household  problem  which  demands 
solution  at  womanly  hands. 

In  other  words,  how  shall  we  find  that  golden  mean 
which  runs  through  all  forms  of  life,  like  some  sweet, 
haunting  melody  through  earth's  jangling  noises,  now 
making  discord  and  now  inspiring  music,  as  it  clangs  from 
the  cabin  on  the  prairie  to  the  proudest  mansion  of  the 
proud  old  world? 

Hester  M.  Pooli, 


The  Late  Republican  Party. 
*'I8  HE  DEAD?"  was  the  solemn  query  of  the  great 
Ameiican  humorist,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  bust  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  A  like  inquiry  has  l>een  widely  pro- 
pounded and  variously  answered  during  the  past  few  weeks 
in  regard  to  the  pai*ty  which  has  controlled  the  national 
government  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  in  all  its  depai*t- 
nieuts,  except  for  a  brief  period  in  the  legislative  branch, 
but  which  suffered  a  defeat  altogether  unpai*alleled  in  ex- 
tent and  completeness  at  the  late  election.  In  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  this  defeat  opinions  differ  veiy  widely, 
according  to  the  standpoint  of  various  observers.  As  a 
rule,  they  may  be  classed  under  three  separate  heads  : 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  journals  of  Democratic  procli- 

vities, while  admitting  that  the  result  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  action  of  dissatisfied  Republicans,  yet  in- 
sist that  it  is  the  end  of  Republican  success,  and  is  but 
the  prelude  to  the  final  overthrow  of  that  party  in  1884. 

2.  Those  Republicans  who  contributed  to  the  result  either 

by  inaction  or  by  actively  consorting  with  the  opposi- 
tion, strenuously  maintain  that  the  Republican  party 
has  been  made  stronger  and  purer,  and  its  proba- 
bilities of  life  very  greatly  improved  by  the  defeat  it 
has  received. 

3.  Those  Republicans  who  remained  true  to  the  party  oi" 

gauization,  either  agree  with  the  Democratic  opinion, 
fiist  above  expressed,  or  cling  to  a  vague  hope  that 
some  happy  accident  of  the  future  may  re-unite  the 
shattei*ed  fmgments  of  the  party,  and  give  it  a  new 
lease  of  power  in  1884. 
Those  who  entertain  the  novel  theory  that  a  party  is 
made  strong  by  defeat,  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
voters  aie  like  wild  turkeys,  which,  having  been  scattered 
by  some  intruder,  never  fail  to  return  upon  the  morrow  to 
their  last  roosting-place.  In  so  doing,  they  greatly  over- 
estimate the  force  of  the  ammus  revertendi  in  the  political 
deserter.  While  it  is  true  that  he  cannot  entirely  divest 
himself  of  the  habits  of  thought  acquired  in  the  past,  or 
at  once  lay  aside  the  principles  which  he  has  for  a  consider- 
able time  supported,  yet  the  very  fact  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  party  organization  without  espousing  the 
principles  of  the  opposition,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
chances  against  his  speedy  return  to  its  ranks.  Every  one 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  party  naturally  regards  such 
a  recalcitiant  as  a  traitor,  who  has  betrayed  it«  interests 
once  and  may  do  so  again.  It  is  useless  to  allege  purity  of 
motive  and  a  desire  to  cure  the  ills'of  the  party  organism. 
For  those  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  late  elec- 
tion to  admit  this  plea  would  be  to  brand  themselves  as 
unpatriotic,  corrupt  and  infamous.  If  the  party  was  so 
corrupt  as  to  compel  rebellion  on  the  part  of  honest  men, 
what  must  be  the  character  of  those  who  remained  ?  Tlie 
stronger  the  claim  of  purity  and  patriotism  put  forth  by  the 
**  Independent "  or  "  Liberar*  as  a  justification  for  his  con- 
duct, the  less  likely  is  it  that  he  will  ever  be  found  in  the 
Republican  fold  again.  He  must  either  admit  himself  to 
have  been  something  of  a  fool  or  a  good  deal  of  a  knave, 
or  else  those  who  remain  must  admit  the  infamy  of  their 


own  associations,  if  not  their  personal  unworthiness  an<i 
corruption  in  order  to  justify  such  a  course  upon  his  pai  t. 
These  are  things  that  very  few  men  are  inclined  to 
do.  As  long  as  there  is  a  half-way  house  open,  they  will 
be  likely  to  go  thei-e,  or,  at  least,  tarry  in  some  political 
Jericho  until  their  beards  shall  have  grown  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  pass  as  strangers  in  their  accustomed 
haunts.  A  considerable  proportion  of  what  were  known 
as  "Gi-eeley  Republicans  "  in  1872  worked  their  way  back 
to  the  party  fold  through  the  Greenback  pasture  only  after 
several  years  of  political  vagrancy.  Many  of  them  had 
only  just  returned  in  time  to  meet  the  wholesale  discora- 
fitui-e  of  this  late  election.  Pride  of  opinion  and  the  in 
stinct  of  self-approbation  almost  compel  the  apostate  to 
continue  his  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  incline  the 
faithful  followers  of  the  party  to  spura  the  support  of 
their  recreant  associates. 

This  is  the  feeling  which  affects  the  average  voter  of  the 
factions  into  which  the  Republican  party  has  been  broken. 
With  the  leadei*s — the  active  workere  of  the  two  hostile 
wings — ^the  sentiment  is  much  more  intense.  The  couise  of 
the  one  has  been  a  direct  and  bitter  assault  on  the  other. 
Personal  hatred  and  antagonism  is  largely  blended  with  the 
general  feeling  of  humiliation  and  chagrin.  The  defection 
from  the  Republican  ranks  was  not  merely  a  question  of 
method  or  moi*als,  it  was  also  an  outlet  through  which  all 
the  rancor,  hatred  and  disappointed  ambition  of  the  party 
found  vent.  Every  would-be  patriot  who  had  been  debarred 
the  privilege  of  serving  his  country  in  official  position  by  a 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  party  associates,  took 
this  occasion  to  avenge  himself  for  their  stupidity.  Every 
one  whose  heart  burned  with  envy  at  the  success  of  another 
who  chanced  to  be  a  candidate,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  animosity  under  the  guise  of  patriotic  zeal  for 
reform  and  amendment.  Tlie  long  career  of  i)ower  which 
the  Republican  party  has  ei\joyed  has  developed  a  very 
numerous  crop  of  aspirants  for  every  office  within  its  gift. 
Men  have  served  and  waited,  sou^lit  and  failed,  until  for 
every  place  there  was  a  train  of  aspirants,  every  one  of 
whose  claims  to  enjoy  its  emoluments  were,  to  his  own  ap- 
prehension, infinitely  better  than  those  of  any  other.  This 
feeling  was,  of  course,  shared  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  such  case  by  a  personal  following  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. From  various  motives  t!iese  men,  and  such  as  Ihcy 
could  infiuence  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Republican  dis- 
senters. Very  many  realized,  also,  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  chance  for  t!iem  to  obtain  recognition  in  the 
existing  organization,  being  ranked  and  handicapped 
by  more  fortunate,  if  not  more  deserving  men.  Tliis  class 
contributed  also  its  quota  to  tlie  column  of  the  malcon- 
tents. Each  one  of  these  desired  to  put  the  knife  to  tl:o 
jugular  of  some  particular  enemy,  or  remove  some  special 
obstacle  from  their  own  path.  Tlieir  hatred  of  the  "boss" 
was  a  personal  animosity  for  some  particular  "boss,"  who 
either  had  interfei-ed,  or  was  likely  to  interfere,  with  the 
individual  aspirations  of  that  particular  representative  of 
"decency  and  morality  in  political  methods;"  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  went  with  their  maniples  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy. 
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Of  course,  this  feeliug  is  well  understood,  and  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  displayed,  greatly  multiplied  by  the 
**  thick  and  thin  "  adherents  of  the  party  ;  but  especially 
is  every  man  suspected  of  such  a  motive  marked  by  the 
defeated  candidates  and  workei-s  of  the  party  as  a  lit  and 
proper  subject  for  resentment. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  facts  is  that  a  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity now  exists  between  the  leading  men  of  the  two  fac- 
tions that  still  claim  to  constitute  the  Republican  party, 
which  has  never  existed  between  the  individual  i-epresenta- 
tives  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  any  of 
the  Northern  states.  The  one  wing  openly  rejoices  in  the 
defeat  of  the  party  of  which  it  still  professes  to  be  a  con- 
stituent element,  and  declares  by  its  accredited  organs 
that  this  defeat  is  *'a  triumph  for  the  decent  elements  of 
the  party."  This  assumption,  not  only  of  superior  vir- 
tue, but  of  all  the  virtue  of  the  party,  is  promptly  met  by 
the  other  wing  with  tlie  charge  of  "treason  to  the  party 
and  its  pnnciples,"  hypocrisy,  insincerity  and  a  desire 
to  compel  the  majority  to  yield  to  the  will  of  a  minority. 
The  men  who  now  entertain  and  avow  such  sentiments, 
for  each  other  ai^  contemptible  neither  in  numbers,  ability 
nor  influence.  They  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  many  years  and  their  alienation  has  in  it  nothing  of 
the  evanescence  attaching  to  the  lovers'  quarrel. 

The  one  has  been  smitten  by  the  other.  It  was  not 
Democratic  strength,  but  Republican  defection  that  caused 
the  defeat.  Every  active  Republican  who  stood  to  his 
colors  in  the  late  election  has  had  a  poisoned  arrow  planted 
in  his  flesh.  Even  if  his  assailants  were  inclined  to  i*e- 
fiuin  from  taunts  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sting  could  be  as- 
suaged. He  who  has  been  hamstrung  by  a  blow  in  the 
rear  is  not  apt  to  forget  it.  The  limp  which  makes  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  is  pretty  sure  to  prevent  his  doing 
so  even  if  he  would.  So  with  one  whose  ambition  has 
been  plucked  and  his  pride  humbled.  He  is  not  likely 
to  forget  it,  and,  while  he  remembei^s,  is  very  apt  to 
compass  revenge  if  in  his  power.  It  is  not  a  few  head 
men — it  is  not  a  score  of  ** bosses''  of  national  repute — 
who  alone  are  affected  thus.  In  every  county,  in  every 
township,  almost  in  every  school  distinct,  are  to  be 
found  one  or  more  types  of  this  class.  They  are  men 
whose  force  of  character,  will,  activity,  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, have  made  them  leaders.  They  may  be  overmatched 
in  all  these  qualities  by  members  of  the  opposing  faction. 
Whether  they  are  or  not  is  immaterial.  They  are  men  of 
power,  and  consequently  men  of  passion.  They  will  give 
blow  for  blow.  Wounded  unto  death,  they  will  nourish 
their  remaining  strength  to  i*evenge  themselves  upon  those 
who  have  stricken  them.  Tliey  are  dead,  so  far  as  every 
hope  of  future  success  is  concerned.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  The  dissatisfied  Republicans  have  shown 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  kill.  They  have  enabled 
the  common  enemy  to  triumph.  They  have  demonstrated, 
what  everybody  knew  before,  that  only  a  united  Republi- 
can party  could  succeed.  The  great  contestants  have  long 
been  so  evenly  matched  that  the  change  of  one  vote  in  a 
thousand  would,  in  many  states,  overthrow  a  majority. 
By  their  action  they  have  made  it  reasonably  ina possible 
that  the  hostile  factions  can  ever  be  united — at  least  until 
after  the  party  has  suffered  one  national  defeat. 

This  reverse  has  been  frequently  compared  to  that  which 
befell  the  Republican  party  in  1874.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
parallel  between  them.  Then  there  was  no  hostility,  no 
rancor,  no  clearly-defined  line  of  internecine  strife.  It 
was  only  lethargy,  inaction,  or  undefined  dissatisfaction 
that  brought  disaster  then.  There  was  no  factional  bit- 
terness displayed.  The  party  fought  under  terrible  disad- 
vantages. There  were  some  desertions  ;  very  many  shirked 
the  conflict ;  men  were  oppressed  with  a  terrible  burden 
of  financial  disaster,  and  vaguely  hoped  that  change 
might  bring  relief,  but  no  one  whetted  his  knife  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  comrade,  and  no  one  felt  when  the  con- 
flict was  over  that  he  had  been  made  a  victim  of  revenge  or 


been  betrayed  by  the  ambition  or  envy  of  an  ally.  This  state 
of  feeling  is  one  that  is  not  easily  overcome.  Men  are  hu- 
man, whether  "Stalwart'*  or  "Half-Breeds,"^  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  proportion  of  patriotism  and 
honesty  in  the  one  faction  is  not  perceptibly  different  fiom 
that  in  the  other.  Men  do  not  readily  forgive  each  other 
for  calling  them  either  **  scoundrels  "  or  **  traitors,"  even 
though  such  appellations  are  well  deserved.  Only  the 
fusing  heat  of  some  great  national  crisis  can  bring  the 
two  factions  together  so  as  to  act  harmoniously  in  the 
campaign  of  1884.  There  may  be  protestations  of  union. 
The  pipe  of  peace  may  be  smoked  in  crowded  wigwams. 
The  hatchet  may  be  buried  with  ceremonious  ostentation. 
Kisses  may  be  exchanged.  Sorrow  and  pardon  and  oaths 
of  fidelity  may  seem  to  mark  a  complete  reconcilement, 
but  the  lesson  which  the  "Stalwarts"  have  been  taught 
in  '82,  the  "  Independents  "  are  morally  certain  to  learn  in 
'84.  The  Republican  party,  as  a  distinctive  political  or- 
ganization, is  as  dead  to-day  as  if  Cheops  had  been  builded 
over  its  ashes.  There  exists  now  only  one  party — the  Demo- 
cratic— which  is  warranted  to  resist  all  change,  no  matter 
what  the  exposure.  Over  against  it  are  set  two  hostile 
factions,  either  of  which  would  rather  the  Democracy 
should  prevail  than  that  the  other  should  triumph.  Only 
some  great  vital  issue,  some  question  having  a  marrow  of 
univei'sal  right,  can  unite  these  factions.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  tliat  such  an  issue  can  be  raised  during  the 
next  two  years.  That  such  an  issue  toill  not  arise  during 
that  time  would  seem  to  be  as  morally  certain  as  any 
future  human  event  can  be.  It  is  not  as  we  would  have  had 
it.  It  will  wring  many  a  heart  to  admit  tliat  the  grand 
old  party  of  human  liberty  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it 
is  better  that  it  should  die  of  internal  discord  than  of  old 
age.  It  has  had  a  stormy  and  eventful  career,  and  it  were 
far  better  it  should  perish  by  dissension  than  die  of  dry 
rot.  One  consolation  every  member  of  either  faction  may 
take  to  himself—the  Republican  party  might  commit  hart 
kariy  but  no  enemy  was  ever  able  to  compass  its  destruc- 
tion. The  King  is  dead.  We  wait  for  what  shall  come 
after.  If  wisdom  and  patriotism  prevail  in  the  councils 
of  the  Democracy  its  opportunity  has  come.  With  seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  a  majority  securely  in  its  grasp  in  the 
states  of  the  South,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  its 
term  of  power  should  not  be  as  long  as  that  which  its 
late  adversary  has  just  -concluded  by  an  act  of  self-de- 
struction. Very  few  of  either  faction,  it  is  probable,  re- 
gard the  result  of  the  late  election  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  severance  of  established  political  associations  is  sure 
to  bring  regret.  No  friendships  live  longer  than  those 
which  bind  eaiiiest-minded  partisans  to  each  other.  The 
man  who  is  intense  enough  to  fight  for  an  idea  is  sure  to 
acquire  an  affection  for  his  comrades  in  battle.  Beyond 
this  there  is  perhaps  little  to  be  regretted.  When  a  part^ 
has  no  common  underlying  Idea — ^no  specific  moral  purpose 
to  justify  its  future  existence,  very  little  harm  can  result 
firom  its  death.  "The  Lord  reigns,  the  government  at 
Washington  still  lives,"  and  the  problems  of  the  future 
await  their  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  the  specific  agencies  they  may  employ 
to  cany  their  will  into  effect. 


No  one  with  a  healthful  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  m 
nature  and  art  can  read  the  article  entitled  "  A  Scottish 
Epic,"  in  the  present  number  of  the  Continent  without 
a  sympathetic  thrill  of  enthusiasm  for  the  genius  which 
out  of  the  traditions  of  the  Scotch  border  wove  such  ro- 
mances as  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Marmion"  and 
"The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  It  is  not  improbable,  perhaps, 
that  there  are  reading  people  of  the  present  generation  to 
whom  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trossachs  are  an  unknown 
land — crowded  out  of  their  field  of  vision,  it  may  be,  by 
the  dime  novel  and  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  contemporary 
literature.   To  such  the  charming  pictures  and  the  ail-too- 
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brief  quotations  publislied  on  our  opening  pages  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  Sir  Walter's  poems.  Lovers  of  fine 
engravings  and  press-work  may  thank  Messi^s.  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  for  the  superb  sl^le  m  which  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"  has  been  issued  for  the  holidays.  By  their 
courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  some  of  the  illus- 
trations from  its  fascinating  pages. 

How  shall  we  learn  the  will  of  **  the  gods  "  ?  is  a  question 
which  puzzles  good  Christians  now-a-days,  quite  as  much 
as  it  puzzled  good  pagans  of  old,  though  the  teim  has  ac- 
quired a  far  different  significance.  In  modem  speech,  *'  the 
gods  "  are  most  familiar  to  play-goers,  who,  when  thought- 
fully inclined,  not  infrequently  speculate  on  the  seething 
mass  of  humanity  that  crowds  the  upper  p^'-Jleries  at  twenty- 
five  cents  ahead,  wondering,  duiing  the  performance,  at  its 
unstinted  applause  of  virtue,  and,  between  the  acts,  at  its 
apparent  total  lack  of  that  calmly-shining  grace.  Where 
these  "gods  *'  come  from,  what  constituency  they  repre- 
sent, and  how  their  favor  and  support  is  to  be  secured,  are 
problems  which  claim  the  attention  of  every  one  who  ca-' 
ters  to  the  popular  taste.  Merchants,  lawyers,  physicians 
and  clergymen,  as  well  as  theatrical  managers,  have  their 
respective  galleries  of  "gods'*  to  curry  favor  with,  and 
none  of  them  can  afford  to  ignore  the  verdict  of,  the 
wholly  fearless  audience  that  looks  down  from  its  higher 
plane  upon  the  low  level  of  their  different  stages.  "  He 
plays  to  the  galleries,"  is  not  always  regarded  as  a  com- 
plimentaiy  foim  of  expression  when  applied  to  an  actor, 
but,  in  reality,  its  reverse.  "  He  ignores  the  galleries,"  is 
far  less  so.  That  man  who,  whatever  be  his  calling  in  life, 
succeeds  in  winning  the  honest  adhei*ence  of  "  the  gods," 
is  tolerably  sui-e  to  be  sound  at  bottom.  In  the  long  i-un, 
"the  gods "  recognize  true  merit.  They  may  be  deceived 
or  misled  for  a  while,  but,  in  the  end,  they  ai*e  sure  to  come 
out  on  the  light  side.  Probably  some  politicians  thought 
so  in  their  secret  hearts  early  last  November.  They  are 
staunch  fHends,  these  "gods,"  and  bitter  foes,  and  upon 
their  fiat  rests  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  Their  dimes 
and  quai*ter8  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  millions  of 
millionaires,  would  make  the  latter  kick  the  beam  in  a 
twinkling.  In  one  way  or  another  they  hold  the  world  in 
their  hands,  and  they  have,  now  and  tlien,  a  very  positive 
and  unanswerable  way  of  showing  it. 


To  the  perennially  fresh  Sabbath  question  a  new  tui-n 
has  lately  been  given  by  an  article  in  The  Critic,  entitled, 
"A  Sabbath  for  Bi-ain- Workers, "  by  Mr.Fi-ank  Stockton. 
Tlie  author's  idea  is  that  the  Sunday  of  Christendom,  or  at 
least  of  American  Christendom,  is  not  restful  for  brain- 
workers.  The  man  or  woman  who  spends  six  working- 
days  at  a  desk,  is  not  rested  by  spending  the  seventh  in 
church,  school  or  pi*ayer-meeting,  with  the  alteniative  of 
sundry  quiet  hours  in  a  chair  or  on  a  lounge  at  home.  To 
the  great  majority,  who  in  a  thousand  different  ways  use 
their  muscles  in  gaining  their  daily  bi*ead,  this  physical 
rest  and  moderate  mental  exercise  may  be  beneficial ;  but 
not  so,  the  author  thinks,  to  brain-workere,  who  ought  to 
have  a  special  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week  for  genuine 
recreation,  each  according  to  his  tastes.  Thus  the  Sabba- 
tarians need  not  be  offended,  and  the  brain-workers  afore- 
said may  have  an  equal  chance  with  their  more  muscular 
brethren  to  enjoy  the  religious  service  of  Sunday.  Every 
one  will  recognize  at  a  glance  the  utter  impracticability  of 
such  a  proposition,  however  advantageous  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  for  those  most  directly  interested.  The 
paper  is  a  pleasant  one  to  read,  but,  in  raality,  it  does  not 
advance  a  single  step  beyond  the  old  vexed  questions  of 
Sabbath  observance.  Although  the  author  nominally 
frames  his  proposition  with  due  consideration  for  the  views 
and  habits  of  the  church-going  part  of  the  community,  the 
plan  falls  to  the  ground  of  necessity  from  the  very  condi- 
tions of  contemporary  life.     It  would  be  far  more  practica- 


ble to  have  the  population  divided  arbitrarily  into  classes, 
giving  each  class,  as  it  were,  a  ticket  entitling  its  members 
to  spend  Sunday  after  a  certain  fashion.  To  be  sure,  this 
plan  might  savor  of  the  indulgencies  and  dispensations  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  but  what  of  that?  It  is  not 
the  first  rule  of  church  polity  that  Protestants  have  de- 
rived fi'om  this  source.  The  real  question  is  :  "  How  can 
bi-ain-workers  rest  on  Sunday?"  not  "How  can  they  get 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  to  rest  in?"  It  is  a  question 
which  no  thoughtful  or  libei-al-minded  man  will  hastily 
answer.  Even  among  clergymen  it  is  only  the  stricter — 
not  to  say  the  bigoted — sort  who  prescribe  attendance 
upon  thi*ee  services  as  essential  to  a  Christian  observance 
of  the  day.  Many  of  them  freely  admit  that  to  some  of 
their  parishioners  such  attendance  must  needs  be  irksome. 
It  comes  to  this  then  :  Sunday  was  instituted  as  a  day  of 
rest,  and  while  it  i*emains  the  lawful  weekly  ^holiday,  it 
should  be  adaptable  for  the  requirements  of  all.  There  is 
no  need  of  searc)iing  far  and  wide  for  authorities.  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  is  on  recoi*d :  "  The  Sab- 
bath is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  In 
other  words,  the  Sabbath  is  ordained  for  the  brain-worker, 
just  as  well  as  for  the  muscle- worker,  and  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  make  it  a  day  of  rest.  There  may  be  brain- 
workers  to  whom  the  church  affords  rest  and  refieshment ; 
there  may  be  others  who  sit  out  the  exercises  only  by 
sheer  force  of  will.  "Let  every  man,"  in  the  words  of 
Paul,  "be  fUlly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 


Two  spectres  of  formidable  aspect  meet  with  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congi'ess  for  its  short  term,  and  no  vote  of  either 
house  can  deny  them  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  One  of 
them  is  the  memory  of  the  "River  and  Harbor  Bill,"  and 
the  other  the  election  returns  for  November.  An  outgoing 
Congress  is  not  apt  to  do  much  honest  work  between 
December  and  March,  but  if  any  influence  can  induce 
good  behavior  surely  these  shades  of  the  past  may  be 
trusted  to  play  their  pails  effectually. 


In  these  December  days,  when  the  mercury  shrinks  to- 
ward the  lower  numbers,  many  Noii;hemei*s  are  thinking 
of  "the  warm  washings  of  the  Gulf,"  and  will  read  with 
eager  interest  all  that  Mre.  Duffey  has  to  say,  with  pen 
and  pencil,  of  that  enchanted  land  where,  of  old,  Spanish 
adventurers  thought  they  had  found  an  Eldorado.  We 
have  more  in  keeping  for  them  on  the  same  subject. 


Books  on  European  topics,  of  serious  motive  and  of 
really  permanent  value,  are  not  often  written  by  American 
authors,  and  when  written  are  not  often  published  simul- 
taneously on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  calling  out  ftill 
reviews  in  all  the  literary  journals  printed  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  reaching  a  second  American  edition  within  six 
months  of  publication.  For  these,  if  for  no  other  reasons, 
Mr.  Dorsey  Gardner's  "Quatre  Bras,  Ligny  and  Water- 
loo, "^  deserves  all  the  attention  it  has  received.  The 
average  reader,  if  asked  whether  the  famous  battle  which 
terminated  the  successful  career  of  Napoleon  I  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  by  historians,  would  probably  sup- 
pi*ess  his  amusement  at  the  innocence  of  the  question 
and  reply  that  probably  none  of  the  world's  great  battles 
has  been  more  voluminously  written  about.  If,  how- 
ever, the  seeker  after  knowledge  be  inclined  to  press 
his  interrogatories,  he  may,  without  very  much  trouble, 
force  his  mentor  to  admit  that  the  voluminousness  is  not  all 
trustworthy.  Captain  William  Sibome's  "History  of  the 
War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1815,"  was  in  effect  com- 
plete up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  (1844),  but  since 
that  time  many  new  flacts  have  come  to  light.     Moreover, 

(1)  Quatre  Bras*  Lignt  akd  Waterloo.  By  Doraey  Gardner. 
Hou|(hton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  A  Co.,  London, 
pp.  615,  |4.00. 
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the  author's  literary  style  is  such  that  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  campaign  cannot  be  gained  without  much 
reference  to  wprks  not  readily  accessible.  Colonel  C.  C. 
Chesney's  **  Waterloo  Lectures,"  General  Sir  James  Shaw 
Kennedy's  "Notes'*  and  the  personal  narratives  and  re- 
ports published  immediately  after  the  battle,  practically 
complete  the  list  so  far  as  English  publications  are  con- 
cerned. Taken  separately,  none  of  them  affoi*d  such  infor- 
mation as  is  sought  by  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  work 
of  comparison  and  deduction  involves  an  amount  of  appli- 
cation usually  too  great  for  his  inclination  or  opportunity. 

Turning  to  French  publications,  the  narratives  of  general 
repute  or  authority  may  be  very  shortly  catalogued : 
**L'Hi8toire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,"  by  Lieutenant- 
CMonel  Charras  heads  the  list,  and  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Baron  Jomini  and  Adolphe  Thiers  have  added  to  the 
bulk  of  literature  on  the  subject,  but  the  amount  of 
trustworthy  information  and  inference  in  their  respective 
works  does  not  satisfy  the  impartial  student ;  and  after 
reading  the  thrilling  passages  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  he  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  ro- 
mance ends  and  history  begins.  In  short,  almost  everything 
that  is  attainable  about  the  campaign  has  been  piinted  in 
one  shape  or  another,  but  no  one  has  heretofore  tliought  it 
woith  his  while  to  collate  and  edit  the  disconnected  narra- 
tives. Mr.  Gardner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  work  a 
rare  combination  of  taste,  care  and  disciimination.  The 
unprofessional  reader  may  glance  over  in  a  few  seconds  a 
brief  yet  important  foot-note  which  is  the  result  of  pains- 
taking research  extending  over  days.  It  is  only  the  lite- 
rary worker  who  knows  what  an  amount  of  hard  work  is 
represented  by  those  closely  printed  lines,  which  often 
contain  the  gist  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  but 
which  are  too  frequently  skipped  by  the  careless  i-eader. 

Perhaps  the  most  impoitant  historical  passages  of  the 
work  are  those  which  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  French  to 
an  overmasteiing  physical  malady  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, rather  than  to  the  generalship  of  Wellington,  or  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  though  these  last  ai*e  eveiywhere 
fully  recognized  and  accredited.  It  is  believed  that  the 
present  work  is  the  first  published  in  English  wherein  the 
alleged  illness  of  the  Emperor  is  intelligently  considered. 
To  the  discussion  of  this  Mr.  Gkirdner  devotes  sevei*al  sug- 
gestive pages. 

In  a  dispassionate  study  like  this  it  is  inevitable  that 
many  cheiished  Waterloo  myths  should  vanish,  and 
among  these  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  "Old  Guard" 
in  its  superb  attitude  of  defiance,  with  Cambronne  hurl- 
ing his  contemptuous  execration  at  the  victorious  English. 
Gallantly  did  the  Guard  sustain  its  reputation  in  veiy 
truth  during  those  gloomy  twilight  hours,  but  it  was  in  a 
manner  far  other  than  that  which  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. For  specific  answers  to  these  and  a  hundred 
other  mooted  questions  as  to  this  famous  battle  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Gardner's  pages,  which  are  ad- 
mirable, alike  for  clear  and  concise  statement  and  for 
literary  workmanship. 
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Mr.  Charles  Reads  has  been  writing  a  new  play,  the 
plot  of  which,  though  mentioned  as  having  been  drawn 
from  one  of  his  novels,  is  really  entirely  new,  and  is  han- 
dled with  all  his  old  fire  and  vigor. 

Apropos  of  an  active  discussion  just  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Whittier  says  that  the  family 
whose  name  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Maud  Muller  "  wei*e 
Hessians,  and  pronounced  the  name  **Mul-ler." 

One  of  the  most  attractive  books  for  young  people  is  to 
be  found  in  **  Wild  Animals  and  Birds,  Tlieir  Haunts  and 
Habits,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  illustrated  (pp.  192, 
$3.00),  a  beautifully  printed  quarto,  with  many  full  page 
illustrations,   issued  by  Cassell,  Fetter.   Gkilpin   &   Co., 


New  York,  whose  work  for  children,  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups, is  this  year  of  special  excellence. 

Were  it  not  that  the  illustrations  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  letter-press,  Mr.  George  W.  HoUey's  **  The  Falls  of 
Niagara,  With  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Other  Fa- 
mous Cataracts  of  the  World "  (pp.  183,  $3.00).  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  would  rank  among  the 
most  desirable  gift-books  of  the  season.  It  is  of  special 
interest  in  any  case,  being  the  only  full  story  of  the  cata- 
i-act  on  record,  and.  worth  owning  for  this  reason  alone. 

Mr.  John  Bratshaw  Kate  adds  another  to  the  list  of 
venturous  verse  w titers,  and  in  his  *' Songs  of  Lake  Ge- 
neva and  Other  Poems"  (pp.  800,  $1.25),  G.  P.  Putnam s 
Sons,  New  York,  has  shown  the  graceful  fancy  and  deli- 
cate taste  which  distinguishes  so  much  bf  the  work  of 
minor  poets  in  this  vei*se-making  century.  The  power  to 
hold  his  reader,  presumably  already  a  little  weaned  with 
other  volumes  of  also  pleasing  verse,  is  lacking,  strong  vi- 
tality not  being  a  poi-tion  of  his  gift.  The  volume  is 
harcUy  likely  to  make  itself  enduring  place. 

A  VERY  delightful  book  for  young  people  is  to  be  found 
in  "Norse  Stories,  Retold  from  the  Eddas,"  by  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  (16mo,  pp!  169,  $1.25),  Roberts  Brothei-s. 
Readei-s  of  the  Christian  Union  will  recognize  many  of  the 
gi*acefully-told  stories,  which  first  appeai*ed  in  its  columns, 
and  in  the  gleanings  for  which,  Mr.  Mabie  has  shown  not 
only  sound  judgment  but  real  poetic  insight,  which  has 
rejected  every  element  of  coarseness  and  left  only  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  Norse  spirit,  so  tmly  given  that 
a  fresh  sea  wind  blows  on  every  page  of  the  pretty  volume. 

Among  smaller  gift-books,  two  from  Lee  &  Shepard  are 
specially  attractive.  **That  Glorious  Song  of  Old,"  by  Dr. 
E.  H.  Sears,  being  a  poem  almost  as  well  known  as 
**  Neai'er  My  God  to  Tliee,"  issued  by  the  same  firm  last 
year.  The  present  volume  is  illustrated  by  Alfred  Fred- 
ericks, the  drawings  being  engraved  by  the  best  wood- 
engravers,  under  the  supervision  of  George  T.  Andrew. 
They  have  also  illustrated  the  always-popular  poem, 
"  The  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night,"  and  the  low  price 
of  $1.50  each,  places  the  pretty  volumes  within  the  reach 
of  even  narrow  purses. 

A  BOOK  which  will  be  of  especial  vrJue  to  students  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  family  or  in  classes,  is  *'Home  Life  in 
the  Bible,"  by  Henrietta  Lee  Palmer,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  illustrations  (8vo,  pp.  428,  cloth  $3.50,  half  calf 
$6.50),  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  So  many  books 
of  this  nature  liave  been  filled  with  cheap  illustrations 
and  inaccurate  detail  that  it  is  an  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment to  find  one  intended  for  popular  use,  yet  giving  evi- 
dence on  every  page  of  long  study  and  carefully-arranged 
and  genuine  infonnation.  The  work  lias  had  the  editorial 
supervision  of  the  author^s  husband.  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer, 
and  deserves  to  take  pei-manent  place  as  an  authority  on 
all  the  manners  and  customs  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Tuckerman's  pleasant  book,  "  A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Prose  Fiction,  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory  to  George 
Eliot,"  by  Bayard  Tuckerman  (12rao,  pp.  831,  $1.50),  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  is  a  very  unpretentious  following  out  of 
the  scheme  indicated  in  the  title.  His  purpose  is  *' to  trace 
the  development  of  the  modem  novel  in  connection  with 
the  changes  in  popular  manners  and  morals,"  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  with  excellent  success,  notably  in  the 
middle  period.  The  novelists  of  the  present  day  have 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  fact  that  not  much  more  than 
names  is  given,  but  as  another  book  would  be  required  to 
enumerate  the  host,  the  author  may  be  forgiven  for  his 
summaiy  dealing. 

If  the  present  generation  does  not  have  a  better  idea  of 
famous  historical  personages  than  the  last,  it  will  be  be- 
cause reading  has  been  made  too  easy.  Their  elders  who 
labored  through  Rollin  and  had  small  sense  of  the  story  of 
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the  world,  save  as  a  mass  of  dates,  are  tempted  intoa  uew 
consideration,  by  just  such  volumes  as  the  present  number 
of  "Heroes  of  History''  series,  by  George  M.  Towle. 
"Drake,  the  Sea-King  of  Devon  "  (pp.  274,  $1.25),  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.  No  more  stimulating  and  fascinating  a 
present  can  be  made  a  boy,  who  has  small  reason  for  turn- 
ing  to  dime  novels  when  these  real  heroes  are  to  be  known. 
If  Mr.  Towle's  style  were  a  trifle  simpler  there  would  be 
no  need  for  anything  but  gi-ateful  appi*eciation. 

If  there  is  any  unfilled  gap  in  our  literature  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  humorous  books.  Not  those  of  the  profes- 
sional  humorist,  which  come  at  last  to  have  a  positively 
ghastly  quality,  but  the  quiet  and  calmly  mirth-provoking 
ones,  where  one  smiles  unconsciously  and  tuiiis  back  to 
find  out  why.  It  is  this  quality  that  gives  a  perennial 
charm  to  Chai'les  Lamb,  and  it  may  be  found  in  lesser  de- 
gree in  this  latest  addition  to  humoristic  litemture,  "  Un- 
der the  Sun,"  by  Phil.  Robinson  (pp.  866,  $1.50),  Rob- 
eits  Bros.,  Boston.  Edwin  Ainold  acts  as  sponsor  for  the 
pleasant  pages  of  these  East  Indian  sketches,  full,  not  only 
of  an  eighteenth-century  charm,  but  of  a  grotesque  and 
unexpected  quaintness,  more  American  tlian  English,  a 
delicious  absurdity,  yet  where  detail  is  concerned  abso- 
lutely faithful. 

The  "American  Health  Primei's,"  published  by  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  filled  a  place  not 
before  occupied,  and  with  their  real  learning  and  common 
sense  pi-esentation  of  facts  often  unknown  to  even  intelli- 
gent people,  have  done  good  work  in  popular  education  in 
such  matters.  In  "  Slight  Ailments ;  their  Causes,  Nature 
and  Treatment,'*  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (pp. 
283,  75  cents),  a  reprint  from  the  English  edition,  the  sub- 
jects are  treated  in  the  same  clear  and  simple  style,  though 
with  the  more  technical  diction  to  be  expected  in  lectures 
before  a  class  of  students.  Quackery  must  become  more 
and  more  a  thing  of  the  past  when  such  knowledge  as  the 
present  volume  holds  is  more  widely  dispei*sed,  and  it 
would  be  true  missionaiy  work  to  scatter  both  this  vol- 
ume and  the  "Primers  "  broadcast. 

A  COHPLETB  edition  of  the  works  of  W.  Gilmore  Sims, 
in  ten  volumes  at  $12.50  the  set,  or  $1.25  per  volume,  has 
been  issued  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  and 
though  his  popularity  is  like  that  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  a 
little  over  past,  his  work  marks  the  high  tide  of  American 
fiction  hardly  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  will  always  have 
a  certain  interest  for  this  reason,  if  no  other.  But  Mr. 
Sims  has  some  solid  merits,  even  for  to-day.  If  his  long- 
drawn-out  tales  ai-e  sensational  they  are  never  othei-wise 
than  clean  in  spirit  and  purpose.  He  is  often  dramatic, 
and  with  pruning  and  study  might  have  given  fai*  better 
work  than  anything  accomplished  by  his  pen.  The  present 
volume,  "  Vasconselos,  A  Romance  of  the  New  World," 
has  in  full  the  chai-acteristics  mentioned,  and,  when  the 
low  price  is  considered,  is  a  remarkably  well  made  up 
volume. 

The  Harpers  have  just  published  a  volume  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  correspondence,  abounding  in  entertaining  stories 
and  bits  of  description,  one  of  the  most  amusing  being  her 
version  of  Carlyle's  convei*8ation  with  James  T.  Fields  con- 
cerning Washington: — "So,  sir,  ye 're  an  American?" 
<luoth  the  self-sufficient  Scotchman.  Mr.  Fields  assented. 
**  Ah,  that 's  a  wretched  nation  of  your  ain.  It 's  all  wrong. 
It  iilways  has  been  wrong  from  the  vera  beginning.  That 
grete  mon  of  youi-s — George  "  (did  any  one  under  the  sim 
ever  dream  of  calling  Washington  George  before?)  "your 
grete  mon  George  was  a  monstrous  bore,  and  wants  taking 
down  a  few  hundred  pegs."  "Really,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Fields,  "  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  should  have  expected  such  an  observation.  Look 
at  your  own  book  on  Cromwell !  What  was  Washington 
but  Cromwell  without  his  personal  ambition  and  without 
his  fanaticism  ?"    "  Eh,  sur,"  responded  Carlyle,  "  George 


had  neither  ambition  nor  religion,  nor  any  good  quality 
under  the  sun — George  was  just  Oliver  with  all  the  juice 
squeezed  out." 

A  8TORT  is  told  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  his  "Empire 
of  the  Czars,"  which  shows  how  far  from  happy  is  the  lot 
of  the  Russian  editor.  The  story  is  of  an  energetic  "editor 
who  was  summoned  by  the  local  censor  for  havhig  knocked 
him  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  waking  all  the 
neighbors  by  the  noise  he  made,  and  refusing  to  go  away 
until  he  received  leave  to  print  a  cei-tain  aiticle  to  which 
the  censor  had  objected.  The  disturbed  official  went  foilh 
into  his  balcony  and  i-easoned  with  his  tormentor.  Finding 
that  his  i-emonstrances  were  meffectual,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  the  enraged  editor,  and  finally  to  grant 
him  the  desired  permission,  though  only  under  protest. 
The  defendant,  when  called  upon  to  account  for  his  be- 
havior, declared  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  tlie  only 
means  in  his  power  to  extort  from  the  censor  the  permis- 
sion without  which  he  could  not  carry  on  his  paper,  adding, 
*  Only  think  that  we  are  obliged  to  obtain  after  tliis  fashion 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  authorizations  eveiy  year ! ' 
In  tills  case  the  editor  was  acquitted ;  but  a  few  weeks 
later  the  paper  for  which  he  had  struggled  so  persistently 
ceased  to  appear." 

In  "  Cape  Cod  Folks"  Miss  McLean,  though  giving  some 
evidences  of  defective  taste,  showed  certaui  qualities  not 
always  usual  among  even  successful  novelists,  pathos  and 
humor  running  side  by  side,  and  many  of  her  descriptions 
being  admirable  both  in  feeling  and  execution.  "  Tow- 
head  :  The  Story  of  a  Giri"  (pp.  808,  $1.50),  A.  Williams 
&  Co.,  Boston,  has  far  less  excuse  for  being.  Tlie  title  is 
we  will  not  say  vulgar,  but  at  least  infelicitous,  and  the 
story  marked  by  the  same  tmits,  and  so  penetrated  with 
Dickens'  mannerisms  that  there  are  pages  that  seem  Dick- 
ens himself.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  often  keen* 
humor  and  very  vivid  bits  of  characterization.  "  Towhead' 
is  left  an  orphan  dependent  upon  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who, 
dismayed  by  the  unexpected  and  unaccustomed  care,  shifts 
it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  family  who  will  repress  and 
train  the  exuberant  tendencies  of  this  irrepressible  child, 
and  then  goes  abroad.  The  actual  facts  result  ui  a  life 
which  is  full  of  mad  absurdities  at  which  the  reader  must 
smile,  the  school,  especially,  to  which  "Towhead"  is  finally 
sent  being,  in  some  ponits,  very  true  to  life ;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  exaggerated  and  a  shabby  piece  of  litemiy 
work,  quite  unworthy  the  best  that  Miss  McLean  has  cer- 
tainly power  to  give  us,  if  she  will  but  take  moi*e  time  and 
pains. 

Christmas  gives  each  year  to  the  children  more  and 
more  attractively  made-up  books,  and  A.  C.  Aimstrong  & 
Co.,  New  York,  are  doing  some  excellent  w^ork  in  this 
direction.  In  "  The  Good  Old  Stoi-y  of  Cinderella,  Retold 
in  Rhyme  "  (pp.  48,  $2.50),  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sec- 
combe,  with  seventy  illusti-ations  by  the  author,  the  elders 
will  find  even  moi-e  amusement  than  the  children,  some  of 
the  drawings  being  full  of  drollery.  "Folk  and  Fairy 
Tales,"  fVomthe  same  firm,  a  collection  translated  by  H. 
L.  Brfflksted  from  the  Noi-wegian  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjoinson 
(pp.  816,  $2.00),  makes  a  beautiful  volume,  with  numer- 
ous illusti-ations,  and  "Papa's  Little  Daughters,"  by  the 
popular  writer,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine,  is  a  gayly-covered, 
prettily-illustrated  volume  (pp.  256,  $1.50),  coming  from 
Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  who  issue  also  one  of  the 
most  charming  children's  books  of  the  season,  "  A  Moon- 
beam Tangle,"  by  Sidney  Shadbolt,  illustrated  with 
twenty-three  drawings  by  Joseph  Bligh  (pp.  150,  $1.25). 
Mrs.  Brine  appears  again  in  an  oblong  volume,  daintily 
illustrated  and  a  very  charmhig  gift  book,  "Christmas 
Rhymes  and  New  Year's  Chimes"  (pp.  124,  $2.25),  George 
W.  Harlan  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  beautiful  volumes  of 
"St.  Nicholas"  (Century  Company,  New  York),  for 
1882,  arc  a  storehouse  in  themselves,  and  the  children  are 
happy  in  the  ownership  of  such  work  as  is  now  lavished 
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upon  them  to  such  a  degree  that  possible  surfeit  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  di'eaded. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Ckntuky.  illustrated  monthly  magazine.  May,  1882,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1882.  New  Series.  Vol.  II;  pp.  960,  f2.50.  The  Oentary  Co., 
New  York.  , 

St.  NicHOLAB.  An  Illustrated  magazine  for  young  folks.  Oonduo(ted 
by  Mary  Mapee  Dodge.  2  vols.,  pp.  986,  fi.OO.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York. 

Claude^s  Confbssioh.  From  the  French  of  Zola.  Pp.  290,  fl.OO. 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.  By  the  Chevalier  De  Hesse- 
Warteg.  Twenty-two  illustrations,  pp.  302,  |e. 00.  Dodd,  MeadAOo., 
New  York. 

Hketchino  in  Water  Colors.  By  Thomas  Hatton.  Art  Hand 
Books.    Pp.  69,  ftOcto.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Drawing  in  Black  and  White.  By  Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter.  Pp. 
55,  50ct8.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  VIII.  The  Mississippi.  By 
Francis  Vinton  Greene.  Pp.276,  ft. 00.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Art  and  Nature  in  Italy.  By  Eugene  Benson.  Pp.  188,  fl.OO. 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

Songs  of  Lake  Geneva  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Brayshaw 
Kaye.    Pp.  200,  |1.25.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

QUATRE  Bras,  Liony  and  Waterloo.  By  D.  Gardner.  Second 
American  edition.  Maps  and  plans.  8vo,  pp.  538,  |5.00.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co. 
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A  RECENT  traveler  in  Norway  describes  an  interesting 
phenomenon  of  natural  complementary  colors,  ^bout 
two  miles  above  Ormeim,  in  the  Romsdal,  is  the  well- 
known  Slettafos,  an  imposing  cascade  foimed  by  the  im- 
petuous Kauma,  which  here  plunges  through  a  deep, 
rocky  ravine.  Fascinated  by  the  scene,  the  traveler,  who 
stood  observing  the  foaming  water  attentively  for  some 
time,  all  at  once  noticed  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate  rosy 
pink  tint  coloring  the  foam  and  spray  in  the  ravine.  The 
water,  when  not  broken  up,  was  of  a  green  color,  and  the 
pink  tint  was  at  once  explained  as  its  complementary. 
But  the  point  of  special  interest  was  that  this  pink  color 
was  not  visible  except  on  those  parts  of  the  spray  and  foam 
which  were  in  the  shade  of  the  gorge.  In  the  full  light 
these  appeared,  as  usual,  white.  The  result  above  de- 
scribed is  an  excellent  illustration,  afforded  by  nature 
herftelf,  of  the  advantage  of  toning  down  the  brightness 
of  the  white  surface  upon  which  we  wish  to  evoke  a  com- 
plementary tint,  until  it  no  longer  exceeds  that  of  the  ex- 
citing color,  the  green  in  this  case. 

*»♦ 

Amono  the  special  features  of  the  Munich  Electrical 
Exhibition  is  a  telephone  transmitting  thither  pieces  of 
music  performed  at  Oberammergau,  which  is  about  six- 
ty-three miles  distant;  also,  a  giant  telephone,  which 
transmits  concert  pieces  performed  in  the  English  Caf6  so 
as  to  be  audible  to  the  whole  of  an  audience  in  a  large 
hall  at  the  palace.  A  special  interest  also  attaches  to  the 
tmnsmission  of  power  by  a  single  wire  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Wiessbach,  about  thirty-seven  miles  distant,  as 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  coal  at  a  distance 
without  transport  of  the  coal  is  concerned. 

%* 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  beautiful  substance  called 

rice  paper  was  made  of  some  part  of  the  rice  plant,  but 

such  is  not  the  case ;  the  name  is  quite  misleading.     It 

was  early  ascertained  to  be  a  vegetable  substance,  but  the 

plant  producing  it  was  long  unknown  to  botanists,  and, 

on  inquiry  being  made  respecting  it,  fanciful  figures  and 

descriptions  were  given  of  it  by  the  Chinese.     Not  long 

after  the  commerce  of  China  was  opened  to  Europe,  it  was 

ascertamed   that  it  came  from  the  island  of   Formosa, 


which  led  Sir  John  Bowring,  then  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong,  to  obtain  plants  from  that  island,  one  of  which 
arrived  safely  at  Kew  in  1858,  and  flowered  in  1856.  It 
is  a  small  tree  of  the  ivy  family,  attaining  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  stem  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  interior  being  full  of  white  pith  like  that  of 
the  elder.  It  has  soft,  downy,  palmate  leaves,  something 
like  those  of  the  plane  tree,  growing  on  long  foot  stalks, 
and  produces  a  somewhat  erect,  panicled  raceme  of  small 
flowers.  The  tree  is  cut  down  in  order  to  obtain  the  pith, 
which  averages,  according  to  size,  about  one  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  divided  into  pieces  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  lathe  and  the  use  of  a  shai-p 
instrument  is  cut  into  veiy  thin  rolls  and  then  becomes 
rice  paper.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese  for  draw- 
ing figures  of  plants  and  animals,  and  also  for  making  ar- 
tificial flowers.  The  plant  requires  the  protection  of  a 
green-house  in  this  country,  and  propagates  fi-eely  from 
suckers.  It  is  now  common  in  Australia  and  other  ooun- 
tries. 

%* 

M.  Tarnibr,  the  surgeon  of  the  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Paris,  struck  by  the  gi-eat  mortality  among  infants  prema- 
turely bom  and  those  which  are  very  sickly  after  bii-th, 
has  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  constructing  a  box 
which  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  incubators  used  for 
poultiy.  This  box  is  divided  into  two  compartments — the 
lower  one  being  used  as  a  reservoir  for  hot  water,  while 
the  infant  is  placed  in  the  upper  one,  which  is  well  stufled 
at  the  sides  and  fitted  with  a  sliding  glass  cover.  The 
temperature  is  maintained  at  86^  Fahr.,  and  M.  Tamier 
has  found  that  by  keeping  infants  in  the  incubator  for  a 
period  varying  from  two  to  six  weeks,  their  vitality  is 
enormously  improved.  He  has  made  experiments  upon 
five  six-months  children,  six  seven-months  children,  and 
thirteen  eight-months  children,  and  he  has  lost  only  two 
of  them,  whereas,  according  to  his  statement,  thi^ee-fourths 
of  them  would  have  died  but  for  this  adventitious  aid  to 
vitality. 

%♦ 

As  regards  descriptive  biology,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  species  now  recorded  have  been  named  and  de- 
scribed within  the  last  century.  A  calculation  has  been 
made,  the  numbers,  of  course,  only  approximate,  by  which 
it  appears  that  while  the  total  number  of  animals  described 
up  to  1881  was  not  more  than  70,000,  the  number  now  is 
at  least  820,000.  A  large  field  still  remains  for  explora- 
tion, for  it  is  estimated  that  the  British  Museum  alone  con- 
tains not  fewer  than  12,000  species  of  insects  which  have 
not  yet  been  described,  while  our  collections  do  not  proba- 
bly contain  anything  like  one-half  of  those  actually  in  ex- 
istence. Further  than  this,  the  anatomy  and  habits  even 
of  those  which  have  been  described  offer  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  research,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  species  which  would  not  amply  repay 
the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the 
modem  progress  of  biological  science  has  been  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  methods  of  observation  and  experiment, 
and  the  employment  in  physiological  research  of  the  exact 
measurements  employed  by  the  experimental  physicist. 
Our  microscopes  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  use  of 
chemical  re-agents  in  microscopical  investigations  has 
proved  most  instmctive,  and  another  very  impoitaut 
method  of  investigation  has  been  the  power  of  obtaining 
very  thin  slices  by  imbedding  the  object  to  be  examined  in 
paraffin  or  some  other  soft  substance.  In  this  manner  we 
can  now  obtain  say  fifty  separate  sections  of  the  ^g  of  a 
beetle  or  the  brain  of  a  bee. 

%* 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 

will  be  pleased  to  know  of  the  success  which  has  attended 

the  cultivation  of  a  large  sorghum  plantation  at    Rio 

Grande,  New  Jersey.     Within  the  last  year  one  thousand 
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acres  of  apparently  poor  land  at  Rio  Grande  wei-e  planted 
and  the  sugar  ali*eady  made  is  235,000  pounds ;  15,000 
gallons  of  molasses  were  also  on  band  October  12.  The 
quality  of  tbe  cane  juice  is  said  to  be  richer,  and  the  sugar 
better  in  its  degree  of  purity  than  the  average  of  Louisiana 
sugar-cane.  The  company  expects  this  year  to  clear  $53,- 
000,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  experiment  that  the  acre- 
age planted  will  be  doubled.  The  committee  appointedl>y 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  last  year  to  investigate 
sorghum  expei^iments,  have  visited  Rio  Grande  and  are 
said  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  what  they  have  seen. 

* 

A  PAPER  recently  read  gave  an  interesting  account  of 

the  sterility  of  the  Canada  thistle  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  many  Euro- 
pean weeds  which  were  comparatively  harmless  in  Europe 
became  most  unmitigated  nuisances  when  transplanted  to 
this  country.  The  so-called  Canada'  thistle  was  a  Euro- 
pean plant  transplanted  to  America.  In  1873  the  writer 
noticed  a  small  patch  of  Canada  thistle  in  Southwestern 
Ohio,  and  was  struck  with  its  presence,  as  the  plant  was 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the  State.  On 
inquiring  he  found  it  had  sprung  up  in  1868,  chance  seed 
having  come  along  witli  a  bundle  of  nursery  trees,  tied 
up  in  straw,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  noticed  that  the 
patch  did  not  appear  to  increase  materially  in  size,  even 
after  several  years  had  passed,  and  wondered  at  it,  since 
thistle-down  is  carried  so  easily  over  country,  sometimes 
over  large  bodies  of  water ;  at  last  he  gathei-ed  the  heads 
and  examined  them,  and  found  no  seeds.  He  later  on  ex- 
amined the  flower  through  the  microscope.  He  found  the 
stamens  and  pistils  all  right,  but  in  the  anther  the  cell 
was  completely  empty  of  pollen.  Each  flower  showed  the 
same  condition.  There  being  no  pollen  formed,  no  ferti- 
lization could  take  place  and  the  thistle  was  sterile.  Upon 
consultation  with  other  botanists  it  was  apparent  that  the 
female  plant  of  the  Canada  thistle  is  entirely  destitute  of 
pollen,  and  the  seeds  dropped  at  Yellow  Springs  was  pro- 
ductive of  only  female  plants.  In  the  thistle  there  is  a 
male  plant  which  bears  pollen,  and  also  a  hermaphrodite 
plant  productive  of  pollen  as  well. 

*»♦ 

Among  the  latest  novelties  in  clocks  is  one  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  the  force  of  a  cuiTent  of  air.  This  curious  clock 
is  at  a  railway  station  in  Brussels.  The  weight  is  kept 
wound  up  by  the  action  of  a  fan  placed  in  a  chimney.  As 
soon  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  height  of  its  course,  it 
actuates  a  break  which  stops  the  fan.  A  simple  pawl  pro- 
tects it  from  the  effect  of  an  accidental  downward  draft. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  air  in  the  chimney  should  be 
heated. 

8.  A.  Lattimorb. 
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ley  ")  died  In  London.   .   .   Nov.  i^.— The  Emperor  of  Germany 

opened  the  National  Parliament  at    Berlin. The    National 

Academy  of  Sciences  met  In  New  York  for  Ite  annual  session. 
.  .  Nov,  i5.— Pope  Barrow  was  elected  by  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill  as  United 
States  Senator.  Governor  Colquitt  was  chosen  for  the  Senato- 
rial term  beginning  March  4. Nine  stores  were  burned  in  the 

business  portion  of  Shubuta,  Miss. The  business  district  of 

Rlverton,  Nebraska,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. Dr.  Johann 

Gottfried  KInkell,  the  German  author,  died  at  Zurich. Pro- 
fessor Milliken,  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  died.  .  .  Nov,  17,^ 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  adjourned  its  annual  meet- 
ing.  An  extraordinary  electrical  disturbance  interrupted  tele- 
graphic communication  all  over  the  United  States,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Europe. 
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November  ii — In  Dublin  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate Judge  Lawson  In  the  street. Sefior  Figueras-y-Mora- 

cas,  a  prominent    statesman  of   Spain,  died. The  death  is 

announced  of  Colonel  Robert  S.  Williamson,  United  States 
Eneineer  Corps.   .   .   Nov.  if.— At  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  Major 

Opera  House  was  burned. ^The  Rev.  Alvi  Tabor  Twing,  D. 

D.,  died  In  New  York,  aged  seventy-two  years. Queen  Chris- 
tiana of  Spain  gave  birth  to  a  princess.  .  .  Nov.  IS. — The 
steamer  We^tphalia^  bound  for  Hamburg  from  New  York,  ran 
into  an  unknown  steamer  off  Beachy  Head,  England.  The  night 
was  very  dark.    The  unknown  steamer  disappeared.    The  West- 

phalia  reached  Portsmouth  with  great  difficulty. The  Italian 

Court  or  Appeals  decided  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  within  the 

walls  of   the  Vatican. Knickerbocker  Block,   Minneapolis, 

was  burned. George  A.  Osgood,  a  New  York  millionaire, 

died. George  Rose  (known  in  literature  as  "  Arthur  Sketch- 


Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  met  with  the  most  cordial  apprecia- 
tion throughout  his  tour  in  the  British  provinces.  His  receptions 
in  the  principal  cities  have  been  a  series  of  ovations.  Edinburgh 
proclaimed  him  one  of  the  greatest  actors  by  whom  the  city  had 
ever  been  visited.  In  Glasgow  he  was  forced  to  make  a  speech, 
and  took  occasion  In  it  to  pay  a  special  compliment  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  had  played  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  prior 
to  the  performance. 

Mb.  Dion  Boucicault  will  shortly  sail  from  London  for  New 
York,  and  makes  his  first  appearance  about  tbe  holidays  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  During  this  engagement  he  will  produce  a 
new  Irish  play,.by  himself.  It  is  surmised  that  he  will  visit  San 
Francisco  before  he  returns  to  England. 

"  Shakspbarb  in  the  Closet  and  on  the  Stage,'^  is  the  title  of 
an  essay,  in  writing  which  Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  occupying  his 
leisure  hours. 

Anothbr  remarkable  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  play- 
wright's gifts  are  peculiarly  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of 
a  writer  possessing  the  power  of  dramatic  construction  in  his 
works,  Is  evidenced  by  the  absolute  failure  of  a  play  by  Eng- 
land's Laureate,  Alfred  Tennyson,  entitled  "The  Promise  of 
May,"  lately  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London.  The  cast 
was  admirable,  the  stage,  appointments  of  the  beet,  but  the  play, 
both  in  theme  and  treatment,  was  condemned  by  an  audience  of 
the  highest  class,  one  of  the  boxes  being  occupied  by  Premier 
Gladstone  and  family. 

Philadblphia  is  being  especially  favored  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
during  his  present  engagement  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  In  that 
city.  He  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  as  "  Dr. 
Ollapod,"  in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  a  comedy  by  Colman,  the 
younger,  written  in  1802.  The  "  Doctor"  is  an  eccentric  country 
apothecary,  "  a  jumble  of  physic  and  shooting  ;"a  scandal-mon- 
ger and  braggart;  Is  mercenary  and  without  principle.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  fine  company,  the  name 
of  Mrs.  John  Drew  heading  the  list. 

During  December  Miss  Charlotte  Thompson  apjsears  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  "  Jane  Eyre,"  a  r6le  in 
which  she  has  won  fame  and  fortune.  Messrs.  Robson  and  Crane 
will,  after  this  engagement,  produce  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors," 
these  clever  comedians  appearing  as  the  two  "Dromios." 

The  great  composer  Beethoven  suffered  the  most  extreme  pov- 
erty In  early  life.  The  following  pitiful  letter  has  but  lately 
been  made  public  :  **  My  dear  Baron  :  You  can  confer  an  ever- 
lasting obligation  upon  me  If  you  will  let  me  have  the  use  of 
one  or  two  rooms  in  your  house  in  Baden,  since  I  imagine  that 
you  will  have  some  to  spare  this  year.  I  will,  in  return,  gladly 
bind  myself  to  compose  anything  you  desire  for  your  own  pur- 
poses. The  terrible  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
makes  It  unavoidable  to  trespass  here  and  there  upon  the  good 
nature  of  other  persons,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  pre- 
sume in  this  way.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Baden  to-day,  and  can- 
not await  your  arrival.  Please  have  the  goodness  to  answer  my 
request  with  a  few  lines  saying  frankly  yes  or  no.  I  would  be 
satisfied  to  occupy  the  apartment  In  which  I  remember  that  your 
secretary  Philip  lived.  If  you  do  me  the  honor  to  send  a  reply, 
I  would  beg  of  you  to  address  it  directly  to  Baden.  Pardon  my 
presumption,  Herr  Baron  ;  I  must  rely  upon  present  circum- 
stances to  excuse  me  In  your  estimation.  Your  most  devoted 
servant,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven.    Vienna,  Aug.  17." 
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Their  plans  complete,  their  eyes  they  closed, 
And  on  the  wlndow-slll  reposed, 
Impatient  for  the  morrow. 

Alas,  poor  flies  !  they  hoped  in  vain ; 
They  parted  ne*er  to  meet  again, 

Recounting  days  of  pleasure ; 
Instead  of  milk,  to  quench  its  thirst, 
Of  chalky  mixture  drank  the  first 

From  out  the  milkman's  measure. 

The  sugar-bowl,  for  number  two 
Proved,  sad  to  tell,  disast'rous  too — 

Well  may  poor  mortals  tremble  1 
Rich  inarble-dust  and  silver-sand. 
Sent  this  poor  fly  Into  that  land 

Where  flies  alone  assemble. 

The  third,  intent  on  suicide, 
A  dish  of  poison  near  him  spied, 

And  drank  the  fatal  potion. 
But  stay,  your  tears  ye  need  not  shed  I 
Adulterated  prison— :/cd 

And  proved  a  soothing  lotion. 

A.  M.  Schmidt. 


I. — Smith  was  just  thinking  that  even  a  rainy  day  may 
be  made  endurable  by  the  possession  of  a  good  umbrella, 
when — 


Rondeau. 
'  Declined  with  thanks.''    My  endless  stream 
Of  thought  floats  argosies  that  seem 
But  driftwood  in  another's  sight, 
Though  armed  for  me  with  splendor,  bright 
Reflection  of  my  spirits  gleam. 

Unconscious  truth,  flashed  by  a  beam 
Of  genius  into  birth,  do  I  esteem 

My  floating  thoughts — Dashed  from  their  height, 
"  Declined  with  thanks." 

Deadly  that  tempest  blast  I  deem 
To  Fancy's  ships.    Can  I  n*deem 
My  bleeding  soul  from  its  dread  might  f 
Aye,  furl  the  sails  and  drift  with  night. 
And  write  against  Life's  unlived  dream, 

*'  Declined  with  thanks." 

H.  C.  F. 


Adulteration. 
One  bright  and  glorious  summer's  night, 
When  earth,  of  moon's  bewitching  light 

A  goodly  store  did  borrow, 
Three  house-flies  on  a  window  pane, 
Loud  buzzing,  planned  how  they  might  gain 

A  feast  upon  the  morrow. 

*'  Well,  I  for  one,"  the  flrst  fly  said, 

*'''  Shall  slake  my  thirst  and  dip  my  head 

WitWn  the  milkman's  measure." 
"  Far  better  yet,"  said  number  two, 
**  The  sugar  bowl  I  '11  wander  throuffh 

And  feast  at  my  good  pleasure." 

**  All  riffht,  my  friends,"  said  number  three, 
**  Since  now  I  find  we  can't  agree, 
I  '11  light  upon  the  table, 
And  tluTC  partake  of  varied  food 
(As  every  well-bred  house-fly  should), 
As  much  as  I  am  able. 

**  To-morrow  night  I  'II  here  await 
Your  swift  return  ;  then  we  '11  relate 
Our  day  of  joy  or  sorrow." 


II — He  trod  on  that  confounded  orange-peel 


Herbert  Spencer  is  not  the  traveling  cori-espondent  of 
one  of  the  English  comic  weeklies,  althougn  the  inference  is  not 
unnatural,  in  view  of  some  of  his  American  notes. 

Trewfit  stopped  his  paper,  which  was  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party,  on  the  day  after  the  election.  He  says  that 
the  more  stops  an  organ  has  the  more  valuable  it  becomes  as  an 
instrument. 

A  swell  New  Yorker  lias  a  curious  finger  ring  with  the 
ten  commandments  engraved  on  it  in  such  small  chara<.*t«rs  that 
they  can  only  be  read  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  People  who 
know  him  well  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  lost  the  micro- 
scope.— Philadeljihin  \etrn. 

Matrimonial  Advertisement :  **  Wanted — a  helpmate  who 
shall  be  a  companion  of  my  heart,  my  head,  and  my  lot."  Oue 
of  the  answers:  "I  don't  care  anything  about  yonr  head  or 
your  heart,  but  would  like  to  know  the  size  and  location  of  the 
lot  before  continuing  the  correspondence." 
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ladies'  hall. 


Upon  a  tablet  in  the  "Ladies'  Hall,"  at  Oberlin,  this 
simple  memorial  is  inscribed  :  "Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd, 
Mr.  Philo  P.  Stewart  and  Their  Wives  ;  Projectors  and 
Founders  of  Oberlin  College,  1833." 

Of  the  institution  thus  inaugurated — its  history  and 
results— the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  fifty  years— it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  make  brief  record. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Shipherd,  while  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  together  with  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart, 
a  fonner  missionary  among  the  Cherokees,  in  Missis- 
sippi, elaborated  the  plan  of  a  school  (under  the  manual 
labor  system)  for  both  sexes,  and  which  should  em- 
brace preparatory,  teachers',  collegiate  and  theological 
departments — a  plan  which  essentially  characterizes 
Oberlin  to-day.  To  devise  was  to  act,  and  these  men, 
with  their  wives  as  "helpmeets"  indeed  in  the  new 
enterprise,  soon  found  enthusiastic  coadjutors. 

The  "  Oberlin  colony  "was  formed,  choosing  for  itself 
the  name  of  the  zealous  and  self-denying  Alsatian  pas- 
tor, John  Frederick  Oberlin — praeclm-um  et  venet-abiU 
nonien — which  town  and  school  still  bear.  Thirty-three 
miles  west  of  Cleveland,  twelve  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  upon  the  "Western  Reserve  "  of  Ohio,  the 
site  of  the  future  school  was  cho.^^en.  Eh  ria,  the  county 
seat,  nine  miles  away,  offered  better  natural  advantages, 
])eing  situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  Black 
River.  But  cheapness  of  land  was  a  prime  considera- 
tion, and  the  retiremen   of  the  wilderness  was  not  with- 


out its  benefits.  A  tract  of  land,  three  miles  square,  in 
the  unbroken  forest,  was  bought  of  Messrs.  Street  & 
Hughes,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  the  grantors  donating  five  hundred  acres. 
An  immediate  fund  for  the  school  was  secured  by  re- 
selling the  purchase  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre. 

Not  unlike  the  Pilgrims  in  the  MayjUncer^  the  colo- 
nists made  a  solemn  compact,  pledging  themselves,  in 
twelve  articles,  to  live  as  brethren,  with  personal  es- 
tates, but  common  interests  ;  to  "  maintain  deep-toned 
and  elevated  personal  piety  ;"  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  care  for  the  widows, 
orphans  and  needy  ones  of  the  colony  ;  to  live  simply  as 
to  food,  raiment  and  equipage,  and  to  "renounce  all  bad 
habits,  especially  the  smoking  and  chewing  of  tobacco, 
unless  it  is  necessary  as  a  medicine."  "All  strong  and 
unnecessary  drinks,  even  tea  and  coffee,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable," were  abjured.  For  a  time  Spartan  fare  and 
"Grahamism"  prevailed,  having  such  high  authority 
as  Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  and  Mussey  of  Dartmouth. 
The  diet  simplified  the  cumne,  if  it  did  not  furnish 
abundant  muscle  for  the  manual  labor  system. 

Peter  P.  Pease  was  the  first  settler  on  the  ground, 
pitching  his  tent  upon  what  is  now  the  southea.^t  comer 
of  the  college  campus.  Near  the  same  spot  stands  the 
"  historic  elm,"  under  which  the  founders  of  the  colony 
knelt  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing.    Tree  and  school, 
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with  lusty  life,  have  waxed  large  and  strong  together. 
Here,  at  first,  might  have  been  found  Cowper's  sighed- 
for  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness."  But  tiie  log-cabin 
arose  as  the  forest  receded  ;  the  ring  of  the  axe  supple- 
mented the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  An  earnest 
colony  this,  and  it  showed  its  faith  by  its  works.  The 
early  families  were  all  of  New  England  origin,  Messrs. 
Shiphord  and  Stewart  coming  originalh*  from  Vermont. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  had 
not  then  sent  its  tide  of  commerce  and  travel  through 
Ol)erlin,  but  along  the  rude  roads,  many  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, constantly  came  new  accessions  to  the  infant  colony. 

The  school  was  opened  December  3,  1833,  in  *'  Ober- 
lin  Hall  "  the  first  frame  building — which  "  embraced 
boarding-hall,  chapel,  meeting-house,  school-rooms, 
college  ofllce,  professors'  quarters  and  private  rooms  for 
.forty  students."  It  was  temporarily  placed  under  the 
charge  of  J.  F.  Scovill,  of  Western  Reserve  College — 
an  institution  seven  years  Oberlin's  senior,  and  located 
at  Hudson,  some  fifty  miles  away.  The  "  Hall  "  was 
forty  feet  square,  with  two  stories  and  an  attic ;  the 
latter  containing  ten  rooms,  each  eight  feet  square, 
and  accommodating  two  young  men.  There  were  en- 
rolled the  first  season  at  Oberlin  forty-four  students, 
representing  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Xcw  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In 
February,  1834,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  as  "  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,"  the  Board 
of  Trustees  under  the  act  being  Henry  Brown,  John 
Keep,  Eliphalet  Redington,  Joel  Talcott,  P.  P.  Stewart, 
Addison  Tracy,  Jabez  Burrill,  P.  P.  Pease  and  J.  J. 
Shipherd.  "Institution"  is  still  the  comprehensive 
word  that  embraces  all  departments  of  the  college. 
After  the  example  of  Yale,  which  was  designated  in  its 
first  charter  simply  a  *' Collegiate  School,"  Oberlin  was 
modestly  content  with  the  title  of  *'  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute "  until  1852,  when,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
name  was  changed  to  ''Oberlin  College."  The  early 
seal  was  a  simple  monogram  of  the  letters  "O.  C.  I.," 
the  present  seal  l)earing  the  legend,  ''Oberlin  College, 
Learning  and  Labor." 

From  the  first  the  plan  of  study  was  as  broad  as  in 


the  best  schools  of  the  East ;  Hebrew,  even,  was 
taught  in  the  classical  department  for  a  time.  In 
May,  1834,  the  school  was  permanently  organized. 
Daniel  Branch,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  became  princi- 
pal of  the  preparatory  department,  and  Rev.  S.  IL 
Waldo,  of  Amherst  and  Andover,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Upon  the  10th  of  May  Dr.  James  Das- 
comb,  a  medical  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  arrived  in  a 
lumber  wagon,  with  his  young  bride,  both  well  spattered 
^ith  mud — "a  sort  of  rude  baptism  to  the  work"  that 
was  to  be  theirs  until  death.  During  an  honored 
career  of  forty-six  years  Dr.  Dascomb  occupied  thecliair 
of  chemistry,  physiology  and  botany.  His  wife,  at  the 
organization  of  the  ladies'  department,  in  1835,  became 
its  principal,  serving  one  year,  again  occupying  the  po- 
sition from  1852  until  1870.  She  died  in  April,  1879, 
her  husband  following  her  one  year  later.  Dr.  Dascomb 
was  bom  February  21,  1808,  in  Wilton,  N.  H. ;  his  wife 
in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1810. 

The  earnest  purpose  of  Oberlin 's  founders  is  expressed 
in  the  first  circular  of  the  school:  "The  grand  object 
(of  the  Institute)  is  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  sound 
morality  and  pure  religion  among  the  growing  multi- 
tudes of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  To  this  end  was 
sought  "  the  thorough  education  of  ministers  and  pious 
school-teachers ;  the  elevation  of  female  character,  and 
the  education  of  the  common  people  with  the  higher 
clasT^es,  in  such  a  manner  as  suits  the  nature  of  republi- 
can institutions. "  Students  were  to  be  given  a  "tho- 
rough physical,  intellectual  and  moral  education."  The 
first  requisite  was  supplied  by  manual  labor  required  of 
each  student  at  first,  for  four  hours  per  day.  Upon  the 
college  farm  of  eight  hundred  acres,  or  in  the  mills  and 
shop  which  were  erected,  the  young  men  labored,  re- 
ceiving from  four  to  seven  cents  per  hour,  and  paying 
one  dollar  per  week  for  board.  A  boarding  hall,  afford- 
ing sittings  for  two  hundred,  was  "  raised  "  in  1834 ;  in 
this  young  women  were  employed,  receiving  from  three 
to  four  cents  per  hour  for  labor,  and  paying  seventy- 
five  cents  per  week  for  board.  A  mulberry  plantation, 
for  the  culture  of  silk,  was  set  out,  but  not  a  cocoon 
was  ever  reeled. 

The  growing  school  soon  rendered  the  labor  system 
impracticable,  but  Oberlin  lias  always  enabled  self-sup- 
porting students  to  gain  a  thorough  education.  For  the 
help  of  such  no  less  than  fifteen  scholarships  are  now  es- 
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tablished.  Until  recently  the  "  long  vacation  "  has  been 
during  the  winter.  There  have  been  years  when  more 
than  five  hundred  students  have  employed  this  vacation 
in  teaching  common  schools. 

The  colony  had  the  reformer's  aggressive  spirit,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  gave  it  abundant  work  to  do. 
In  the  matters  of  vital  religion,  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  it  was  radical — its  enemies  said  fanatical.  While 
broad  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  Oberlin  reserved  the  right 
of  independent  thought.  Opposition  soon  sprung  up. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  church  from  the  Presbytery  gave 
offense.  By  the  planting  of  the  school  even  fifty  miles 
away,  Western  Reserye  College  felt  that  its  rights  had 


John  Morgan  was  relieved  of  his  duties  at  Lane  on  ac- 
count of  his  anti-slavery  sentiments.  Rev.  Asa  Mahan, 
pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  trustee  of  Lane  Seminary,  but  resigned,  protest- 
ing against  the  action  of  the  majority.  He  was  met 
there  by  Mr.  Shiphcrd,  in  December,  1834,  and  the  plan 
was  devised  of  adding  a  theological  department  to  Ober- 
lin, and  of  forming  the  first  classes  from  the  seceding 
students  of  Lanp.  Mr.  Shiphcrd  wrote  to  the  trustees 
at  Oberlin  urging  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mahan  as 
president  there  and  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  professor.  Both 
had  made  a  condition  of  their  acceptance  that  students 
should  be  received  at    Oberlin   irrespective  of  color. 


FIRST   CHURCH    (1842)    AND  CHAPEL. 


.  been  trenched  upon.  Oberlin  was  accused  of  holding 
peculiar  religious  views,  and  the  cry  of  heresy  was  raised. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  write  Oberlin  out  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  churches.  The  term  "  latest  Oberlinism  " 
became  descriptive  of  any  new  heretical  or  dangerous 
sentiment.  "Antinomian  perfectionism  "  was  alleged. 
Oberlin  was  characterized  as  schismatic  and  a  divider  of 
the  churches.  Theologically  "new  school,"  it  held 
"  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  will — the  rigid  Hmita- 
tion  of  all  moral  action  to  voluntary  states  and  acts,  and 
such  a  modification  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  as  the 
Scriptures  permit,  and  as  leave  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween the  great  facts  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  Man's 
responsibility."  But,  worse  than  ''heretical,"  Olx^rlin 
was  to  become  prdcticalhj  a  champion  of  the  colored 
race,  by  the  admission  of  colored  students  to  its  privi- 
leges. The  trustees  of  I^ane  Theological  Seminary  (at 
the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher),  near  Cin- 
cinnati, had,  in  1834,  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  all 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question  among  the  students 
in  public  or  private.  Four-fifths  of  the  one  hundred  stu- 
dents at  once  left  the  seminary,  and  for  five  months  pur- 
sued their  studies  alone.     At  the  same  time  Professor 


While  these  matters  were  pending,  Messrs.  Shipherd 
and  Mahan  arrived  in  New  York,  and  invited  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  Oberlin.  He 
made  the  same  condition  that  Messrs.  Mahan  and  Mor^ 
gan  had  made. 

Thus  the  race  question  was  squarely  made  an  issue  at 
Oberlin.  The  people  and  the  trustees  were  fully  aware 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  radical  action  in  favor  of 
the  despised  children  of  servitude.  The  trustees,  for 
calm  discussion,  held  a  meeting  at  Elyria,  but  their  ac- 
tion was  non-<!ommittal  upon  the  question  at  issue.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  in  Oberlin,  and,  by  the  castuig 
vote  of ''  Father  "  John  Keep,  a  Yale  graduate  of  1802, 
it  was 

Retolved,  That  the  oduoation  of  the  people  of  color  is  a  matter 
of  ^reat  interest,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  sustained  in  this 
institution." 

The  Rubicon  passed,  the  results  foreseen  were  not  slow 
to  follow.  ''  Oberlin  "  and  ''  nigger  "  were  associated 
on  every  side  as  synonymous  terms  of  contempt.  Mis- 
cegenation linnets  even  were  alleged  against  the  school, 
and  it  became  a  **  by-word  and  a  hissing." 
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A  hostile  Ohio  Legislature  endea^vored  to  abrogate 
Oberlin^s  charter,  and,  in  1838-39,  rejected  a  petition  of 
citizens  to  repeal  the  laws  disfranchising  negroes.  But, 
her  position  once  taken,  Oberlin  ever  stood  fast,  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed.  No  Fugitive  Slave  law 
could  retard  the  operations  of  the  '*  Underground  Rail- 
road," which  carried  scores  of  fugitives  to  the  lake  ports 
en  roiUe  to  Canada.  The  celebrated  ''  Oberlin  Rescue  " 
occurred  in  September,  1858.  A  negro  boy  was  abducted 


The  memorable  year  of  1835  witnessed  the  accession 
to  Oberlin  of  President  Mahan,  Professors  Finney,  Mor- 
gan and  Cowles,  and  the  seceding  Lane  students.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  latter,  ''Cincinnati  Hall,"  a 
rude  "  barrack,"  144  by  24  feet,  was  built  and  battened 
with  slabs,  the  bark  still  adhering.  Under  President 
Mahan,  who  was  also  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  the  study  of  metaphysics  and  intellectual 
science  assumed  large  prominence  in  the  school.  About 
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from  Oberlin  by  Southern  slave-catchers,  and  was  fol- 
lowed and  liberated  by  a  body  of  resolute  citizens. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  were  indicted  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Cleveland,  and  thirteen  were 
incarcerated  for  three  months  in  the  Cuyahoga  county 
Jail.  Near  the  close  of  their  term  of  imprisonment  they 
published  The  Jlescuer^  using  borrowed  type  and  im- 
pmvised  printers'  implements.  The  paper  was  a  spicy 
anti-slavery  sheet  of  four  pages,  and,  in  the  light  of 
history,  contains  peculiarly  interesting  reading.  A 
counter-suit  for  kidnapping,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  state,  was  begun  against  the  abductors  of  the?  negro 
boy.  A  mutual  nolle  prosequi  was  finally  entered,  and 
both  kidnappers  and  rescuers  were  released.  Thus 
ended  the  celebrated  case,  which  had  attracted  national 
attention. 

The  first  colored  student  at  Oberlin  was  James  Brad- 
ley, of  Cincinnati.  In  all,  some  sixty  colored  students 
arcv  enrolled  among  Oberlin 's  two  thousand  alunmi. 
Lewis  Clark,  said  to  be  the  original  "George  Harris" 
of  "  L^ncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  has  long  resided  in  01>erlin. 
In  John  Brown's  rash  and  ill-fated  raid  into  Virginia  two 
colored  men  of  Oberlin  were  engaged — John  Copeland 
sharing  his  leader's  fate,  and  Lewis  Leary  being  shot. 


philosophy  and  theology  the  general  interest  gathered, 
and  keen  were  the  debates  on  knotty  questions.  The. 
adherents  to  the  '*  theor>'  of  intrinsic  ultimate  rightne^^s 
as  the  foundation  of  obligation,"  were  often  arrayed 
in  verbal  combat  against  the  advocates  of  the  '*  doctrine 
of  *  utility.'"  In  the  white  heat  of  these  discussions 
were  fashioned  weapons  that  were  afterward  to  do 
effectual  service  in  the  cause  of  mental  and  moral 
advancement. 

Professor  Finney  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  from 
1835  until  his  death  in  1875.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Mahan 
as  president  of  the  college  in  1850,  resigning  the  posi- 
tion in  1866.  The  years  '37-'72  were  the  mejnorable 
ones  of  his  pastorate  of  the  First  Church.  At  the  a^ 
of  thirty  he  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  for  ilie 
work  of  the  ministry.  Before  his  coming  to  Oberlin, 
and  afterward,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  revival  work, 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, even,  and  caused  a  great  awakening  there.  Into 
his  preaching  he  threw  the  whole  power  of  his  fervid 
piety  and  remarkable  intellectual  endowments.  One 
who  has  been  spell-bound  under  his  piercing  eye  can 
never  forget  his  gmphic  presentation  of  truth,  its  logi- 
cal   directness  and   .lingular   force.      His    earlv   legJil 
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training  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  cttectiveness  in  the 
pulpit.  Pure  and  lovable  in  character,  yet  peculiar  al- 
most to  eccentricity,  Professor  Finney  was  a  power, 
both  in  church  and  community.  With  the  intellectual 
force  and  strength  of  a  noble  manhood,  his  daily  life  was 
pervaded  with  a  child-like  faith  that  took  hold  on  eter- 
nal verities  as  simple  facts.  Against  him  as  Professor 
of  Theology,  ecclesiastical  opposition  was  largely  di- 
rected. President  Finney  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two,  among  the  people  he  loved  so  avcII,  and  whose  grief 
was  like  that  for  a  father. 

Dr.  John  Morgan  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1802, 
coming  to  this  country  when  a  child.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  as  valedictorian.  His  broad  and  thor- 
ough scolarship  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
Oberlin,  in  the  theological  department,  for  nearly  half  a 
century-,  occupying  the  chair  of  Biblical  literature.  He 
was  recently  retired  as  professor  emeritus^  and  resides  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Another  great  name  of  '35  is  that  of  Henry  Cowles, 
who  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  April  24th,  1803, 
and,  with  his  brother  John,  graduated  with  special 
honors  at  Yale  in  1826.  Although  of  slender  constitu- 
tion. Dr.  Cowles,  by  regular  habits  of  exercise  and  study, 
was  enabled  to  fill  his  seventy-nine  years  of  life  with  in- 
cessant labor.  From  home  missionary  work  in  Northern 
Ohio,  he  was  called  to  the  Pi'ofessorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Oberlin.  In  1838  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Church  History.  Two  years  after  he  succeeded 
his  brother  John  (who  had  held  the  position  since  183G) 
in  the  chair  of  Hebrciw  and  Old  Ti^stament  Literature. 
This  position  he  held  until  1848. 

The  Oberlin  Evanyelist^  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
moral  reform,  containing  President  Finney's  weekly  ser- 
mon, his  revival  lectures,  etc.,  was  published  from  1838 
until  18(32.  With  this  paper  Professor  Cowles  was  con- 
nected during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  contri- 
buting in  no  small  degree  to  its  success  and  extended 
usefulness.  The  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  his  Scriptural  Commentary,  which  was  com- 
pleted just  prior  to  his  death,  September  6th,  1881.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  a  noble  life. 

The  college  slowly  but  surely  grew  in  strength  and 
influence.  Wealthy  men  of  the  East,  especially  those 
liolding  anti-slavery  views,  were  deeply  interested  in  the 


school  from  the  outset.  Within  three  years  from  its 
foundation  it  had  an  endowment  of  $80,000  and  three 
hundred  students  in  attendance.  Arthur  Tappan,  in 
1835,  contributed  $10,000  for  the  ere^jtion  of  "•  Tappan  " 
Hall,  a  brick  dormitory,  four  stories  in  height,  still 
standing  on  the  college  campus.  The  financial  crash  of 
'37  swept  away  the  fortunes  of  many  of  Oberlin 's  bene- 
factors, including  Arthur  Tappan.  By  strenuous  efibrt 
those  dark  days  of  trial  and  discouragement  were  safely 
passed.  Oberlin's  devoted  adherence  to  Abolition  prin- 
ciples gained  her  warm  supporters  in  England,  where, 
in  1838,  her  agents  secured  $30,000.  In  1850  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment 
by  the  sale  of  scholarships,  to  run  for  six  and  eighteen 
years  and  perpetually.  By  these  the  numl)er  of  students 
was  doubled  and  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  secured. 

We  have  a  hint  of  the  varied  duties  which  devolved 
upon  the  trustees  in  Oberlin's  early  days  by  this  extract 
from  the  record  of  a  meeting  held  July  6,  1836 : 

**  Be»olved,  That  one  hundred  acres  of  forest  on  the  institute 
farm  be  windrowed  this  season  :  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to 
sow  with  wheat  all  the  lands  which  can  be  fitted  for  that  crop 
this  fall.'*  .  .  .  **That  the  faculty  be  requested  to  recommend 
to  this  board  a  suitable  candidate  for  Professor  of  Music.''  .  .  . 
^^  That  journeying  on  the  Sabbath  is  an  infraction  of  tlie  moral 
law,  and  that  the  faculty  of  the  Institution  be  required  to  pub- 
lish their  reprobation  of  that  practice." 

With  plowing,  sowing,  building,  fighting  the  battles 
of  slavery,  temperance  and  universal  moral  reform, 
this  courageous  institution  found  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  its  restless  energies. 

Some  eighteen  thousand  students  have  been  connected 
with  Oberlin  during  the  half-<.-entury  of  her  existence. 
Of  her  alumni  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  entered 
the  ministry,  twelve  per  cent,  the  profession  of  medicine 
and  five  per  cent,  the  law.  Missionary  fields  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  have  been  recruited  from  Oberlin, 
and  thousands  of  teachers  have  gone  forth  from  its 
halls.  A  score  of  colleges  upon  the  Oberlin  plan  have 
sprung  up  in  the  West.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  upon 
emigration  the  first  impulse  of  an  Oberlin  graduate  is 
to  found  an  institution  of  learning. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Oberlin  was  found 
ready  to  maintain  its  principles  at  the  point  of  the 
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sword.  The  stress  of  the  times  and  the  absence  of 
many  students  in  the  field  caused  a  largo-  depletion  of 
the  school,  the  whole  number  of  students  being 
reduced  one-third  atul  the  male  stiidi^nts  two- 
fifths.  Five  companies  wury  mi^M  from  OtxTliii 
and  vicinity.  Of  thi>  nlumnl  nnU  undergmdu- 
ates  one  hundred  ami  uiuoty-i  i^tit  were  in  the 
army.  Among  these  \\  eru  tltrtH!  mn.jor-geneml>, 
three  brigadier-genenils,  ten  colonel^  and  miiny 
officers  of  inferior  rank.  It  is  estimated  tliat  no 
less  tlian  eight  hundred  anil  fifty  rt"presentnti\T':^ 
of  Oberlin  wore  the  blue.  Of  LIk  Seveutli  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  whieli  suffered 
so  severely  in  the  early  brittle s  of  Virginia, 
Company  C  was  coiii|>nMd  lars^ely  of  Oljerlin 
students.  G.  W.  ShurtU-lV,  Ihen  tutor, 
and  now  Professor  of  Lat^ii,  wi-nt  out 
as  the  captain  of  Coiuikiuv  V.  He  was 
captured  at  the  battli-  i>f  Crt^^s  Laues 
in  1861,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
Southern  prisons.  In  iSiKi  he  wasf-nta' 
missioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fiflh  United  State*;  colored  trt*oi>fr, 
and  for  gallantry  in  tlu?  sevt-re  battle  ol^ 
New  Market,  Virginia^  was  pronioteil 
to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1865 
he  was  made 
.brigadier-general 
by  brevet.  A 
beautiful  monu- 
ment, planned  by 
Professor  C.  H. 
Churchill,  bears 
the  names  of 
ninety-six  fallen 
defenders  of  the 
Union.  It  stands 
in  a  central  posi- 
tion upon  **Mon-  .*  ^-^  -. ^-  .  _  .^ 
ument  Place,"  '-  "  ^' W*^^^ 
recording  the  tri-  ^ 
"•^ph    of    those 
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principles  which  Oberlin  so  long  advocated,  and  per- 
petuating  the  fame  of  her  honored  dead. 

With  broader  development  and  larger  facilities,  the 
general  management  and  character  of  the  college  is  not 
radically  different  from  the  Oberlin  of  old.  Physical 
features  have  changed  with  time.  The  old  buildings  of 
the  college,  having  well  served  their  generation,  have 
mostly  passed  away,  like  their  builders.  ''Walton 
Hall,"  built  in  1835,  fbr  the  use  of  young  men  from 
Walton,  New  York,  was  burned  in  1864.  ''Colonial 
Hall,"  built  in  the  same  year  (mainly  with  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  colonists),  eighty  feet  long  and  three 
stories  in  height,  was  devoted  to  college  uses,  the  lower 
story  serving  as  chapel  for  both  school  and  colony. 
Having  been  removed  and  cut  up  into  dwellings,  its 
old  age  is  still  filled  with  service.  "Oberlin  Hall," 
"Music  Hall,"  and  the  old  Boarding  or  "Ladies' 
Hall"  liave  given  their  sites  to  more  pretentious  edi- 
fices. The  old  "Laboratory,"  with  its  memories  of 
Dr.  Dascomb's  forty-six  years  of  service,  still  remains^ 
but  its  site  is  soon  to  be  occupied  by  a  new  building  for 
an  assembly  hall  and  ladies'  societies'  rooms.  "Tap- 
pan  Hall "  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  building  befitting 
its  central  position.  The  college  campus  is  a  square  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  town,  containing  fifteen  acres. 
Upon  this,  beside  "Tappan  Hall,"  stand  the  college 
chapel,  erected  in  1854,  and  "  French  "  knd  "Society  "^ 
Halls.  These  are  mainly  devoted  to  recitation  rooms, 
"Society  Hall"  containing  the  college  and  societies^ 
libraries  and  rooms  for  the  gentlemen's  socie- 
ties. North  of  the  campus,  across  the  street, 
i^Uind  thL^  ^^FirJ^tCluireh"  and  "Council  Hall." 
The  ehurc'h,  although  not  properly  belonging^ 
to  the  i^olle^,  i;^  used  for  the  college  com- 
ment ements  and  other  public  exercises.  The 
early  eonimenetimnts,  as  well  as  religious  ser- 
viees,  were  ijeld  in  the  "  Big  Tent,"  a  gift  to 
Mr.  Finney.  "-  Council  Hall  "  is  devoted  to  the 
ui?eH  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  first 
floor  con tai UK  a  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  library 
and  reading  room.  The  upper  stories  contain, 
private  n  k  »ms  for  students  of  the  department. 
Tlie  eoruer-stoue  of  Council  Hall  was 
In  id  !u  1>^7L  at  the  meeting  of  the 
^iitioiml  t'oiindl  of  Congregational 
01 1  u  rthcK.  The  building  was  completed 
io  1874,  at  a  eo^jt"  of  $07,000.  It  is  a 
lit  ting  monument  to  Professor  Hiram 
^lead,  whojse  s^nggestion  it  was,  and  to 
whoHG  dir^'Cting  energy  its  completion 
was  mainly  due.  Professor  Mead  was 
a  i^vduato  of  Middlebury  College, 
and  occupied  the 
chair  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pas- 
toral Theology  in 
the  seminary  at 
Obedin  from  1869 
until  his  death, 
in  1881. 

"Cabinet  HaU," 
w^est  of  the  cam- 
pus, contains  a 
well-appointed 
"Museum,"  cab- 
inets illustrating 
geology  and  nat- 
ural hbtory,  mi-^ 
croscopic  and 
chemical  labora- 
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tories  and  recitation  r;ooms  for  the  classes  in  science. 
Professor  Morgan's  old  residence,  across  the  street, 
west  of  the  college  chapel,  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Thr  spacious  '^  Ladips' 
Hall,"  erected  in  18(56,  jit  li  cij^t  ot  Ibrty  thuu^itiul 
dollars,  contains  privatt^  rcKJUii^  \m  \m\\\g  women 
of  the  college,  a  generul  diiiin^-ljall  tor  boihsex^ss, 
offices  and  assembly  hall,  parlcir>*  and  ladies'  so- 
cieties' room.  To  this  building;  is  attached  the 
ladies '  gy  mnasium.  "  S  t  *j  wa  r  t  H  a  1 1  /  "■  isii  pple  men  t  - 
ary  to  the  Ladies'  Hall,  c<iiu()leteij  tlu'  iiNt  of 
college  buildings.  Tho  '"JjiHtLtutifJu '^  of 
Oberlin  embraces 
the  Theological  and 
Preparatory  De- 
partments, the  Con-  ^ 
servatory  of  Music 
and  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts."  The 
latter  embraces  two 
parallel  courses,  the 
Uterary  and  classi- 
cal, each  four  years 
in  length.  The  lite- 
rary course  omits 
Greek,  has  less  Latin 
and  more  French 
than  the  classical 
course,  and  is  pur- 
sued mainly  by 
young  women.  In 
both  courses,  how- 
ever, the  same  in- 
structors are  em- 
ployed, and  both 
sexes  recite  to- 
gether. An  increas- 
ing number  of  ladies  graduate  each  year  from  the  class- 
ical department,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  along 
with  their  brother  students.  In  all,  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women  have  received  that  degree  at  Oberlin. 
This  is  not  bestowed  upon  graduates  of  the  literary 
course,  but  by  three  years  of  post-graduate  study  or 
literary  work  such  graduates  may  receive  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  in  this  respect  being  on  equal  terms  with  the 
alumni  of  the  classical  department  The  first  literary 
degrees  given  to  women  by  any  college  in  this  country 
were  granted  to  three  ladies  graduating  from  the 
classical  department  at  Oberlin,  in  1841.  While  all 
the  departments  form  one  corporate  body,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees, 
there  are  subordinate  heads.  The  ladies'  department 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies'  Board  and. 
Lady  Principal,  the  latter  now  being  Mrs.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnston,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin.  The  preparatory 
department  is  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor George  IL  White. 

From  the  early  days  of  Oberlin  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  music,  Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll, 
in  1836,  being  elected  ''Professor  of  Sacred  Music."  He 
was  succeeded  by  G.  N.  Allen,  G.  W.  Steele  and  F.  B. 
Rice,  the  latter  being  now  the  able  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Professor  Rice  perfected  himself  in  music 
at  Leipsic,  and  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  experienced 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  also  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  European  conservatories.  The  Oberlin  School 
of  Music,  in  its  present  form,  was  connected  with  the 
college  in  1867,  and  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation. 
With  the  Conservatory  is  connected  an   excellent  or- 
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chestra,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Rice,  the 
Musical  Union,  a  vocal  society,  regularly  gives  two  con- 
certs each  year.  Connected  with  the  college  department 
are  five  litemrj"  societies^  three  for  gentlemen 
auil  twoibr  laditEi.  ThL^^L  five  societies  consti- 
tute the  rniou  Llbniry  Association,  which 
imblUbes  the  college  piqwr — The  Oberlin  Re- 
rit'w — and  iiuuntaiii*  a  vahiable  library  of  twelve 
thinuiaud  volumes,  to  which  constant  additions 
are  made.  The  atteiidinuH'  at  Oberlin  is  about 
foiirtecD  hundred  nnmially,  the  ratio  be- 
tween ladies  au<l  gent  N^men  being  as  five  to 
six.  For  the  gov- 
ernment of  this 
large  body  of  young 
people  the  rules 
are  few  and  sim- 
ple. The  students 
are  self-reporting, 
and  cases  demand- 
ing severe  disci- 
pline seldom  occur. 
Secret  societies,  to- 
bacco, liquor,  card 
and  billiard  play- 
ing are  prohibited. 
Among  the  forty 
members  of  the 
faculty,  there  are 
alumni  of  Am- 
herst, Andover, 
Bowdoin,  Dart- 
mouth, Columbia 
School  of  Mines, 
Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Leipsic, 
Marietta,  Oberlin, 
Hillsdale,  Wil- 
liams and  Yale.  At  the  head  of  this  body  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  is  Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D., 
the  third  president  of  Oberlin  College,  succeeding  Presi- 
dent Finney  in  1866.  His  career  began  with  that  of 
the  college.  He  came  to  Oberlin  as  a  student  in  1834, 
graduated  from  college  in  1838,  from  the  seminary 
in  1841,  was  tutor  from  1839-42,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  1842-47,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
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and  Girton  in  England,  are  unanswerable  proofs  of  the 
tendency  of  the  time.  With  all  these  Oberlin  is  in 
sympathy,  and  may  be  pardoned  if  she  feels  a  certain 
pride  in  her  claims  to  precedence. 

Of  late  Oberlin  has  added  greatly  to  its  equipment 
for  scientific  and  philosophical  work.  Its  endow^ment 
is  now  $250,000.  Its  wants  still  are  many,  but  as  it 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  second  half-century, 
the  auspices  indicate  a  continuance  of  past  prosperity. 
The  voice  of  dispraise  has  died  away.  Oberlin 's ''  fana- 
ticism "  has  proved  beneficent,  its ''heresy  "  innocuous, 
and  its  ''abolitionism''  has  been  vindicated  by  his- 
tory. The  faith  of  its  founders  has  been  realized,  but 
not  content  with  past  achievement,  Oberlin,  with  larger 
hope,  advances  still  in  the  cause  of  education,  morality 
and  the  general  weal. 

Eugene  A.  Tuttle. 

Note.— The  writer  wlsbes  to  express  his  obligation  to  President  J.  H. 
PalrchllU  and  to  Professor  G.  W.  Shurtleff.  for  courtesies  extended  and 
for  the  use  of  valuable  muteriul  lu  the  preparutlou  uf  this  sketch. 
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1847-58,  and  since  1858  has  filled  tlu-  t  liair  of  moml 


philosophy  in  the  college  and  of  theoln 
nar}'.     He  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Ma>^ 
in  1817,  and  is  now  in  the  plenitude  of 
rich  and  varied  powers. 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  four  thouMir 
inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single  saloon,  w 
town  and  college  are  one  on  question's 
moral  reform.  Students  are  required 
attend  morning  pmyers  at  their  respe?  tr 
boarding  places,  evening  prayers  at  the  <■ 
lege  chapel,  and  the  church  of  their  cImi 
twice  upon  each  Sabbath.  Each  clas>  I 
a  weekly  piip,yer-meeting  and  every  reii 
tion  is  prefaced  by  prayer  or  singing. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  ntii 
Oberlin  as  the  pioneer  in  that  system 
education  which  is  rapidly  placing  wit  I 
reach  of  women  all  those  a<l van- 
tages that  are  claimed  for  the 
higher  education  among  men. 
Wlien  her  foundations  were  laid 
there  was  not  in  the  world  a  col- 
lege for  women,  and  co-education 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  pri- 
mary and  common  schools.  Con- 
cerning this  system  there  are  still, 
as  every  reader  of  current  litera- 
ture must  know,  wide  differences  \ 
of  opinion.  Whether  young  women 
and  young  men  are  best  equipped 
for  life  by  studying  and  reciting  in 
company  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed, ])ut  among  thinking  people 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
education,  in  the  broadest  signifi- 
cation of  the  term.  Methods  and 
theories  may  differ,  but  that 
women  should  in  some  way  have 
equal  opportunities  with  men  for 
attaining  the  highest  mental  cul- 
ture is  everywhere  admitted.  The 
iexistence  of  such  institutions  as 
Yassar,  Wellesley  and  Smith  Col- 
leges in  this  country,  of  Newnham 
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A  SECT  OP  SEF.KF-RS* 


Hardly  later  than  yesterday,  one 
of  our  uio?it  brillmut  writ^  i\s  siiiiijnetl 
11 1 >  tlie  EntTlish  iR'0]>k'  of  tint  ^^ln(■n- 
tiTiilh  irnturv  in  \\ttv<U  :is  ;i pji Hi- nh It- 
to-day  :1s  thru:  '*  A(  tliat  tiiiu",  llion^li 
i\nyy  TVert"  i\p|uiivully  UhuU'd  into  tunny 
daj*sus^  they  ^lon*  iviiUy  Uividrtl  into 
only  two — tir.^t^  I  lit-  disL-ipU-s  ol'  thlni^s 
n>  lh<^y  are  ■  kit  on  d,  thv  dlseipUs  of 
tliin|_'>  ;i>  llu'y  oiiixhl  to  bi'/* 

It  wsistliii  tly  ■''tilt'  dii^dplcsof  tliin^K 
Bii  they  ouLdil  to  be  "  thiU  pas>ied  over 
from  Old  En^liind  to  tin*  New,  ntid  ua 
sin^li  fa] til  nu'nnii  n?^nally  .^npivnu'  d's- 
comfort  for  its  tvoldi:^,  and  t]ii\iv  as 
much  for  tlie  (ipposta%  thiTc  \m\s  a  vtm- 
i>t4xnt  ami  hsvly  (d>nllilion  of  foivt's  on 
either  side.  Every  Piiritsiu  who  cumo 
ovf  r  waited  a  tripk  ivar  ;  (irst,  with 
him^i'lf  as  a  creaturt*  of  mali^^nant  and 
di^s]>ei'ate  teudetieie.s  likely  at  any  nn>' 
njeiit  In  omniU  some  act  bi»ni  of  hel' ; 
set--oud.  vvitli  the  <levil>  at  times  re- 
gardvd  as  praetically  synonytvious  with 
ono's  own  nature,  at  others  as  a  laii- 
gilde  and  audat*ii>ns  adversary ;  and 
la>t  aud  always,  ivitli  all  who  liilTei'ed 
from  his  own  fitandard  of  rijudit  antl 
iv  r o ri ir : — c h i c tiy  \\  r o n g.  The  n  10 1  f  a  o f 
that  lime  was  Ws  ''Dare  to  do  n|:ht," 
than  "Ik)  luA  dare  to  do  wnnii^.''  All 
mental  and  t'piritnal  fLiniii-hin;:s  were 
f(liakeu  out  <if  the  windows  daily,  by 
way  of  dih^lud^^ing  any  cljanct;  H?ccds  or 
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A    NEW    £?f GLAND   HOMl. 

vice  sown  by  the  gn^at  iidverisary*  One 
would  have  thought  the  (Muflict  with  na- 
tural UiTces  qnitt;  emmifh  to  absorb  all 
supertluiKiH  etn*ri:y*  every  fact  of  climate, 
^oil  and  natural  tealnrcH  iK-ing  a^'ain^t 
them,  but  neither  i^emiiy  bar  vests-,  tior 
Indian  war>^  nor  devaslatlrig  djsetu^e,  had 
p<iwt  r  Ui  U>u*^  f^uppresa  this  perpetuiil  and 
un tl;  1  lehb n:  sel f-illst-ipline. 

r  id  ike  any  other  eoloiiy  of  the  Is'ew 
World,  the  sole  purpose*  atid  intJtive  af 
action  was  an  ideal  one.  The  Ihiteh 
sought  p<dtn<'H  htmI  inide  in  ^'enerah  a!id 
wherever  they  ostabli.shed  themselves,  at 
once  i»ave  tokens  of  material  comfort,  and 
soon  of  prosperity.  The  more  Southern  colonies  were 
on  the  same  basis,  addin<»  to  it  the  freedom  of  life — 
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the  large  hospitality  possible  where  miles  of  land 
formed  the  plantation,  and  service  meant  no  direct 
outlay  or  expense.  Here  and  there  a  Southern  Puritan 
was  found,  as  his  type  may  be  found  to-day,  resisting 
the  charm  of  pnysical  ease  and  comfort,  and  constitut- 
ing himself  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  to  settlements  remote  from  all  gospel  privileges, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  habits  of  an  English  squire- 
ruled  country  prevailed,  and  were 
enlarged  upon;  each  man  in  the 
centre  of  his  great  property,  being 
practically  king.  Dispersion  of 
forces  was  the  order,  and  thus 
many  necessities  of  civilization 
were  dispensed  with.  The  man 
who  had  a  river  at  his  door  had 
no  occasion  to  worry  over  the 
making  or  improvement  of  roads, 
a  boat  carrying  his  supplies,  and 
bridle-paths  sufficing  his  horse  and 
himself.  With  no  need  for  strenu- 
ous conflict  with  nature  or  man, 
the  power  of  resistance  died  natu- 
rally. Sharp  lines  softened;  mus- 
cles weakened,  and  before  many 
generations  the  type  had'  so  altered 
that  the  people  who  had  left  Eng- 
land as  one,  were  two,  once  for  all. 
The  law  of  dispersion,  practical 
and  agreeable  to  the  Southern  land-  • 
holder,  would   have  been  destruc- 


tion to  his  New  England  brethren. 
For  the  latter,  concentration  was  the 
only  safety.  They  massed  together  in 
close  communities,  and  necessarily 
were  forced  to  plan  for  the  general 
rather  than  for  the  individual  good. 
In  such  close  quarters,  where  every 
angle  made  itself  felt,  and  constant 
contact  developed  and  implied  con- 
stant criticism,  law  must  work  far 
more  minutely  than  in  less  exacting 
communities.  Every  tendency  to  intro- 
spection and  self-judging  was  strength- 
ened to.  the  utmost,  and  merciles^s 
condemnation  for  one's  self  came  to 
mean  a  still  sharper  one  for  others. 
With  every  power  of  brain  and  soul 
they  fought  against  what,  to  them, 
seemed  the  one  evil  for  that  or  any 
time — toleration.  Each  man  had  his 
own  thought,  and  was  able  to  put  it 
into  strong  words.  No  colony  has  ever 
known  soiarge  a  proportion  of  learned 
men,  there  being  more  graduates  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  between  the 
years  1630  and  1690  than  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  in  a  population  of  the 
same  size  in  the  mother  country.  "  In 
its  inception,  New  England  was  not  an 
agricultural  community,  nor  a  manu- 
facturing community,  nor  a  trading 
community ;  it  was  a  thinking  com- 
munity—an arena  and  mart  for  ideas — 
its  characteristic  organ  being  not  the 
hand,  nor  the  heart,  nor  the  pocket, 
but  the  brain." 

The  New  England  of  to-day  carries 
the  story  written  in  lines  all  men  may 
read,  and  if,  for  many  portions  of  it. 
New  Ireland  would  be  the  juster  title,  characteristics 
have  been  stamped  upon  it  which  neither  men  nor  time 
can  wipe  out.  Long  ago  reaction  came,  and  the  Puri- 
tan theology  gave  way  to  Transcendentalism  and  other 
isms  less  desirable.  A  people  who  had  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  innermost  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and 
who  listened  for  hours  on  Sunday  to  speculations  on  the 
component  elements  not  only  of  the  Almighty,  but  of  all 
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itftelf  in  the  final  apparent  collapse 
of  all  creeds,  wa*s  IcmiU-*!  upon  with 
horrified  artiiiitenient,  iind  a  hawty 
(fathering  npof  all  thi^  old  partides, 
with  a  c'ouvirtion  tliat  fu.Hin^r  and 
fr>rifitig  a^aiu  was  a,s  easy  of  areoni- 
plishijieiil  now  a.s  in  tlie  be^innirjg. 
Tht^  atti^inpt  ijns  proved  thfir  error 

Intensely  radiciil  as  New  KnglnnJ 
eauie  to  be.  i^ihe  has  lieen  us  intensely 
con^iervative  in  olher  direetions, 
Fomis  of  sjxH^ch  i*urrent  in  the 
Enf;land  of  tlie  ^evcntet'ntii  century 
crystnlliKed  liere  and  are  lieiird  to- 
day. ^*YankedBms*'  is  tlieir  popnliir 
title,  hut  tlie  fitudent  of  old  En^disli 
knows  tiieni  rallier  as  "^^An^dieihiins/' 
''  8ince  tlie  year  104O  tlie  Xew  Eng- 
land mee  has  not  received  any  no- 
table addition  to  its  original  !it<.H:k, 
and  to-day  their  Angliean  blood- is 
as  genuine  and  nninixed  as  (bat  of 
any  county  in  England.  "^^ 

Dr,  Edward  Freenjan,  who  has 
recently  wntten  various  diserimi- 
natini;  and  though *fnl  articles  on  his 


1 1  is  w  o  r  k  8  w  t  ■  re ,  w  idle  appa  re  n  tly  most 
reverential,  Insin^rajl  t-apaeity  for  reve- 
rence in  any  undent  sense,  Undonbt- 
edly  this  very  s]Meiiiation  dtd  nineb  to 
give  breadth  and  lur^^t-ness,  toij  nmdi 
belief  pre]>anug  the  way,  lirnt,  for  no 
belief,  ami,  at  last,  for  a  return  to  the 
best  in  the  old  and  a  conihiuntion  of 
Certain  feature;*  of  the  new,  which 
seenis  destined  to  make  poinet  hi  ug 
better  for  pi*actical  sis  well  as  spiritual 
life  than  the  world  bas  ever  known. 

Thu  misfMrtiini'  of  the  early  Puritan 
was  in  tf>o  ri<Tid  u  t  reed,  lito  settled 
an  ass  nr:  I  rice  tliat  all  the  re  vela  turn 
needed  liad  lie  en  givin,  I"  alike  the 
Dunkard  elilers,  who  refused  to  for- 
mulate a  creed,  lest  ii  should  put  them 
in  a  mental  attiiudc  tbat  would  hinder 
further  glimpses  of  truth,  they  hsis- 
tened  to  hind  ihemselv^s  ami  all  gene- 
rations to  eiiiui^  in  dm  ins,  which  began 
to  rattle  belore  thi^  lu^t  link  was  forp'il. 
Not  a  Baptist,  ur  l^i^'^^ii'i  *'i'  Autino- 
niian  but  gave  himself  to  the  wm-k  ^if 
protestatimi,  and  the  determtned  effort 
to  throw  (ilf  ilie  tyranny  and  presump- 
tion of  men  ui>  wisir  lluiu  he,  Wliip- 
]>ings,  im|>rUmniients  and  liunishments 
Hleneed  these  s[)irits  temporurily,  but 
tbe  vibratiiai  of  purtii'Irs  never  eeasecl, 
and  we  kn<tw  the  (ht;il  result  of  sui:b 
action.  No  wonder  that  the  silent 
work  of  disintegration,  when  it  showed 
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American  experiences,  hays  of  New 
England  particularly,  the  remark  ap- 
plying in  part  also  to  all  the  older 
states:  "When  anything  that  seems 
strange  to  a  British  visitor  in  Ameri- 
can speech  or  American  manners  is 
not  quite  modern  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  something 
which  was  once  common  to  the  older 
and  the  newer  England,  but  which 
the  newer  England  has  kept,  while 
the  older  England  has  cast  it  aside." 

If  outward  forms  of  the  old  life  are 
still  visible,  its  spirit  is  equally  evi- 
dent and   powerful.      Wherever  the 
New  England  element  is  found — and 
where  is  it  not  found  ? — its  presence 
means  thrift,  thoroughness,  precision 
and  prudence.     Every  circumstance 
of  lite  from  the  beginning  has  taught 
the  people  how  to  extract  the  utmost 
value  from  every  resource.     Dollars 
have  come  slowly  and  painfully,  and 
have  thus,  in  one  sense,  a  fictitious 
worth;  but  penuriousness  is  almost 
unkno^vIl,   and  the   hardest-working 
man  or  woman  gives  freely  where  a 
need  is  really  felt.     The  ideal  is  still 
for  the  many,  more  powerful  than 
the  real.    The  conscientiousness  and 
painful  self-consciousness  of  the' early 
days    still    represses    tlie    .joyful    or 
peaceful  side  of  life,  and  makes  angles 
more  to  be  desired  than  curves.     Reticence  is  the  New 
England  habit.     Affection,  intense  as  it  may  be,  gives 
and  demands  small  expression.      Good-will  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  little  courtesies  and  ameliora- 
tions in  daily  life  are  treated  with  disdain.    '*  Duty  "  is 
the  watchword  for  most,  and  no  matter  how  strange 
the  path,  if  this  word  he  lined  above  it,  it  is  trodden 
unquestioned. 

As  in  the  beginning,  the  corner-stone  still  *'  rests  upon 
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a  Ijook."  The  eagerness  for  knowledge  shown  in  every 
act  of  the  early  colonial  years  has  intensified,  till  ""^  lo 
know  "  has  become  a  demon  driving  one  to  destruction. 
Eternity  would  seem  to  have  been  abolished,  so  eager 
are  the  learners  to  use  every  second  of  time.  Overwork, 
mental  and  physical,  has  been  the  portion  of  the  New 
England  woman  from  the  beginning.  Climate  and  all 
natural  conditions  fostered  an  alertness  unknown  to  the 
moist  and  equable  air  of  the  old  home.  While  for  the 
South  there  was  a  long  perpetuation 
of  the  ease  of  English  life,  and  the 
adjective  which  a  Southern  woman 
most  desires  to  hear  before  her  name 
is  ''  sweet ;"  the  New  England  woman 
diooses  '*  bright,"  and  the  highest 
mark  of  approval  is  found  in  that 
rather  aggressive  word.  Tin  pans, 
scoured  to  that  point  of  polish  which 
meets  the  New  England  necessity  for 
thoroughness,  are  "bright,"  and  the 
near  observer  blinks  as  he  suddenly 
•  comes  upon  them  in  the  sun.  A  bit 
of  looking-gbiss,  handled  judiciously 
by  the  small  boy,  has  the  same  qual- 
ity, and  is  warranted  to  disconcert 
the  most  placid  temperament ;  and  so 
the  New  England  woman  is  apt  to 
have  jagged  edges  and  a  sense  of  too 
much  light  for  the  situation.  "  Sweet- 
ness and  light  "  is  the  desirable  com- 
bination, and  may  come  in  the  new 
union  of  North  and  South.  The  wise 
woman  is  f^he  who  best  unites  the  two. 
Yet,  arraign  New  England  a«  we 
may — and  there  are  many  unnien- 
tioned  counts  in  the  indictment — it  is 
certain  that  to  her  we  owe  the   he?\ 
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tjlemeiits  in  our  national  life.  ''The 
Decadence  of  New  England,"  is  a 
popular  topic  at  present.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  nneer  at  her  limitations. 
Our  best  novelists  delight  in  giving 
her  barrenness,  her  unloveliness  in 
all  individual  life — her  provincialism 
and  conceit,  and  strenuous  money- 
getting. 

*'  It  is  a  good  place  to  be  bom  in," 
they  say,  ''provided  you  emigrate 
early,"  and  then  they  proceed  to 
analyze  her  very  prominent  weak- 
nesses and  to  suppress  as  carefully  as 
possible  just  judgment,  either  of  past- 
or present.  Her  scenery  they  cannot 
dispense  with.  Her  very  inadequa- 
cies and  absurdities  of  climate  in- 
volve a  beauty  which  unites  Northern 
.*-harpness  of  outline  with  Southern 
grace  of  form  and  color.  The  hhort 
and  fervid  summer  owns  charms  de- 
nied a  longer  one.  Spring  conies 
uncertainly  and  lingeringly,  but  it 
holds  in  many  of  its  days  an  exquisite 
and  brooding  tenderness  no  words  can 
render,  as  elusive  as  that  half-defined 
outline  on  budding  twigs  against  the 
sky — not  leaves  but  the  shadow  and 
promise  of  leaves  to  be.  The  turf 
of  the  high  pasture-lands  springing  under  lltt  foot ;  the 
smell  of  sweet  fern  and  brake :  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells 
among  the  rocks,  or  the  soft  patter  of  feet  a.^  tlits  shei^p 
run  toward  the  open  bars — what  New  Enf;3:uid  hoy  or 
girl  does  not  remember  and  love,  till  lovin^f  mid  iiiiiem- 
bering  are  over  for  the  life  we  live  here  ? 

Only  the  picturesque  side  of  New  England  is  given  in 
the  book  which  has  suggested  the  present  article,  and 
never  has  every  latent  possibility  in  this  direction  been 
made  so  plain.  Thoreau  and  Flagg  have  given  all  na- 
tural aspects,  but  this  book  is  a  supplement  to  h^th,  for 


THB  F1H9T  *KOW, 

it  ho  I  da  the  i^pirit  of 
both  nature  and  peo- 
ple. It  i^  more  faitli- 
ful  than  a  pliotograph, 
li>r  it  givt^?^  cokir  sit  id 
warmih  and  tone,  and 

is  a  better  exponent  of  the  real  New  England  tlian  any 
history  has  yet  proved  itself.  We  think  of  the  lonely, 
shut-in  Uves  lived  in  farm-houses  among  the  quiet  New 
England  hills,  but  no  life  is  shut  in  which  reaches  out 
to  tiie  Infinite,  and  in  all  the  ferment  of  old  and  new 
beliefs — the  strange  departures  from 
^  a  beaten  track— the  attitude  always, 
not  of  those  who  have  found,  but  of 
those  who  seek,  there  has  ever  been 
the  promise  of  a  better  day.  Tlie 
pathos  which  underlies  all  record  of 
human  life  is  made  plain,  and  a  ten- 
der sadness  is  in  the  happiest  lines. 
And  this  is  the  real  story  of  Ncav 
England.  Her  best  has  passed  on. 
What  the  future  holds  for  her  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  or  what  strange 
development  may  come  from  this  sud- 
den and  overmastering  CeltiS  element, 
pervading  even  the  remotest  hill- 
towns.  But  one  possession  remains 
mtact ;  the  old  graveyards  where  the 
worthies  of  ati  elder  day  sleep  quietly 
under  stones  decaying  and  crumbling 
faster  than  their  memories.  It  all 
comes  to  dust  in  the  end,  but  even 
dust  holds  promise.  Growth  is  in 
every  particle,  and  whatever  ti nu' 
may  bring — for  the  past  it  is  a  riower 
that  "smells  sweet  and  blossoms  in 
the  dust—"  for  present  and  future,  a 
steady  march  toward  the  better  day, 
whose  twilisxht  is  our  sunshine. 
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This  is  an  age  of  versification.  The  old  times 
wlien  a  buccessful  couplet  had  the  hame  promi- 
nence and  discussion  as  a  wallting  match  to-day ; 
when  one  poet  thought  his  two  lines  a  satisfac- 
tory morning's  work,  and  another  said  of  him 
that  when  such  labor  ended,  straw  was  laid  be- 
fore the  door  and  the  knocker  tied  up — are  over, 
once  for  all.     Now  and  then  a  jwst  stops  to 
polish,  but  for  the  most  part,  spontaniety,  flu- 
ency, gush,  are  the  qualities  demanded,  and 
whatever  finish  may  be  given,  must  be  domi- 
nated by  these  more  apparent  facts.     Delicate 
fancies  still  abound,  and  are  more  and  more  the  . 
portion  of  the  many ;  but  Fancy  fills  the  place  once 
held  for  Imagination,  a  statelier  and  nobler  dame,  deaf 
to  common  voices  and  disdaining  common  patlis.  Every 
country  paper,  every  petty  periodical,  holds  verse  tliat 
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'djlrkbst  of  all  DBOEMBBR. 

in  tne  Queen  Anne  period  in  literature  would  have 
given  the  author  permanent  place  and  name.  All 
can  rhyme,  and  many  can  rliyme  melodiously.  The 
power  of  words  fitly  set  has  maide  itself  known,  and  a 
word  lias  come  to  be  judged  like  a 
note  in  music — as  a  potential  ele- 
ment of  harmony — a  sound  that  in 
its  own  place  may  mean  any  emo- 
tion of  joy  or  sorrow,  hate  or  love. 
Whetlier  a  thought  is  behind  these 
alluring  rhythms,  with  their  sensu- 
ous swing  or  their  rush  of  sound,  is 
immaterial  so  long  as  the  ear  has 
full  satisfaction ;  and  thus  Swin- 
burne and  his  school  fill  the  place 
of  Spenser  and  the  elder  poet*>,  and 
many  an  "  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day  "  jostles  aside  the  masters,  who 
can  wait,  knowing  that  sooner  or 
later  return  to  them  is  certain. 
Schools  have  their  power  for  a  time, 
and  expression  held  in  their  moulds 
forgets  that  any  other  form  is  pos- 
sible: But. the  throng  who  copied 
Herrick  are  foi^otten,  their  involved 
absurdities  and  conceits  having  died 
with  the  time  that  gave  them  birth. 
The  romantic  school  had  its  day, 
and  its  power  and  charm  are  un- 
comprehended  by  the  reader  of  this 
generation.  And  the  Lake  poets, 
firmly  as  they  held  the  popular 
mind,  have  no  place  now,  save  in 
the  pages  where  a  school  was  for- 
gotten and  nature  and  stronger 
forces  asserted  their  power. 

No  poet  has  enduring  place  whose 
^^  ork  has  not  been  the  voice  of  the 
national  thought  and  life  in  which 
he  has  had  part.  Theology,  poli- 
tics, great  questions  of  right,  all 
the  problems  of  human  life  in 
any  age  may  have,  in  turn,  moulded 
the  epic  of  the  period ;  but,  from 
Homer  down,  the  poet  Las  spoken 
the  deepest  th%|ight  of  the  time, 
and  where  he  failed  in  this  has 
failed  to  be  heard  beyond  his 
time.  With  American  poet^,  it 
has  taken  long  for   anything  dis- 
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rioa  of  to-day.  The  ''  Harvard  Ode ''  must 
have  all  the  immortality  mortal  word  can  hold, 
for  it  is  the  voice  of  a  nation's  faith  and  hope 
and  longing. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  prose  has  usually  counted  for 
more  than  his  poetry,  and  yet,  with  those  \n\\o 
have  learned  to  know  it  well,  there  are  ele- 
ments which  make  liim  in  many  points  Mr. 
Lowell's  equal.  He  has  a  stronger  psychologi- 
cal bent — less  interest  in  general  questions — 
but  quite  as  much  in  purely  human  ones,  and 
though  his  touch  is  light,  spiritual  truth  starts 
out  clearly,  and  every  aspect  of  nature  is  faith- 
ftilly  rendered. 

''  Baby  Bell  "  has  had  widest  popularity,  and 
is  exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic,  hut  there 
are  many  other  passages  to  which  the  reader 
will  turn  again  and  again  till  familiarity  has 
made  them  his  own.  If  tlie  power  of  words  is 
wanted — weird  words  joined  to  a  strange  and 
perplexed  thought — it  would  be  hard  to  find 
more  impressive  ones  than  in  tliese  : 


tinctively  American  to  be  bom. 
With  the  early  singei*s,  there  was 
simply  a  reproduction  of  the  man- 
nerisms and  hmitations  of  the 
school  for  which  Pope  had  set  all 
the  copies.  Why  not,  wlien  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  unchangeable  iden- 
tity, the  Englishman  being  no  less 
an  Englishman  because  he  had  sud- 
denly been  put  down  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Che  Atlantic  ?  Then,  for 
a  generation  or  so,  he  was  too  busy 
contending  with  natural  forces,  and 
asserting  his  claims  to  life  and 
place  on  the  new  continent,  to  have 
much  leisure  for  verse  -  making, 
though  here  and  there,  in  the  stress 
of  grinding  days,  a  weak  and  un- 
certain voice  sounded  at  times. 
Then,  at  last,  came  the  band  of 
.singers,  Longfellow  leading  the 
way,  and  continuing  to  be  called 
leader  long  after  such  pov^r  had 
ceased.  We  love  the  gracious  poet 
so  well  that  it  is  hard  to  admit  he 
had  no  real  claim  to  rank  as  dis- 
tinctively American.  His  training 
came  when  the  power  of  Goethe 
and  the  Romanticists  was  at  its 
lieight  in  Europe,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  remained  rather  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of 
these  influences  than  for  any  repro- 
duction of  the  national  life.  His 
grace  and  purity  of  thought  and 
diction,  and  a  thousand  charms  of 
manner  have  made  him  dear  to 
every  one  of  us,  but  his  place  will 
be  less  for  posterity  than  we  are 
now  ready  to  believe.  Mr.  Lowell 
has  never  had  his  popularity;  but 
his  poetry,  whether  humorous  or 
otherwise,  has  elem.^nts  which  are 
growing  every  year  into  the  real 
life  of  the  jieople,  and  are  the  best 
and  truest  expression  of  the  Ame- 
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"  Sc>iiie«vhere — in  desolate  wind-swept  space, 
In  TwilitfhuLand,  in  No-Man'»-Land — 
Two  hurrying:  Sliupen  met,  face  to  face, 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

'' '  And  who  are  you  V  cried  one  aijape, 
Shuddering:  in  the  gloaming;  lijj^ht ; 
'  I  know  not,'  said  the  second  Sha^x^, 

» I  only  died  last  night/  "  .  =^  _ 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder's 
wonderful  picture,  onsjinated  by  these  lines,  ; 

will  refjret  that  it  could  not  have  been  repro- 
duced for  the  beautiful  volume  in  which  the 
publishers  have  enshrined  this  American 
poef.  ^  The  desi<:ijns  are  of  such  even  excel- 
lence that  selection  has  been  difficult,  any 
decision  seeming  almost  invidious.  The 
artist  too  often  follows  his  own  fancy,  and 
pays  small  attention  to  the  author's  real 
thought;  but  in  this  case  there  seems  to 
have  been  real  sympathy  and  understanding. 
*' Moon  rise  at  Sea,"  from  the  quatrain,  "^  : 

**  Up  from  the  dark  the  moon  beirins  to  ereep ;  > 

And  now  a  pallid,  hajrirard  facf  lifts  she 
Above  the  water-line  :  thus  from  the  deep 
A  drowned  body  rises  solemnly," 

18  by  Mr.  Ilalsall,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive illustrations  in  the  book'     Mr.  Gar- 
rett's '^ Spring  in  New  England"   is  equally  fine,  the 
lingering,  treacherous  quality  of  this  season,  which  is 
simply  a  phase  of  later  winter,  being  ijiven   by  Mr. 
Aid  rich  in 

**  The  bleak  North  lets  loose  its  wnilinc:  broods 
Of  winds  upcm  us,  and  the  gray  sea  crrieves 
Alone:  our  coast." 

(I.)  I'HK  PoKMS  OF  T  lOMAs  lUiLEY  ALnnicH.     nhistmted   by  the 
Paint ".ud  Clny  Club.     Pp,  2^,  |5.00.  Houj^htoii,  itlimbiA(>>.,  Boston. 
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For  the  deep  woods,  the  summer  landscape  and  the 
dim  autumn  days  he  has  an  equally  delicate,  but  always 
spirited  and  faithful  totich.  There  is  a  mocking  quaUty 
in  many  bits  of  the  "  Cloth  of  Gold,"  as  in  ''  When 
the  Sultan  goes  to  Is{mhan,"  a  very  wicked  little  piece  of 
insight  into  some  crooked  ways  of  life,  and  there  are  gay 
and  exquisitely-turned  little  songs  and  suggestive  pas- 
sages. No  poet  has  subtler  and  daintier  conceits  about 
women,  or  lias  pictured  better  certain  tmgic  aspects, 
hidden  from  ordin.iry  eyes.     Whether  sustained  work 
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is  ever  likely  to  be  done  remains  a  question.  There  are 
liints  of  abundant  power  in  many  passages,  though  less 
so  in  "  Judith,"  his  longest  poem,  than  elsewhere.  *'  The 
Metempsychosis,"  strikes  his  deepest  note,  and  if  there 
are  reminders  of  Wordsworth,  there  is  also  a  music  to 
which  that  didactic  and  often  intolerable  poet  failed  to 
reach,  save  at  rare  intervals ;  his  genuine  poems  being 
compressible  into  a  fractional  part  of  the  space  usually 
occupied. 

*'  The  Metempsychosis "  is  mystical  and  tinctured 
with  the  thought  of  the  East,  but  it  has  also  the  faith 
and  the  triumph  of  a  soul  over  all  low  conditions,  and 


its  final  lines  are  the  true  voice  of  all  true  souls  in  this 

or  any  century : 

*■''  And  kDowiDg  these  things,  can  I  stoop  to  fret, 
And  lie,  and  haggle  in  the  market  place, 
Give  dross  for  dross,  or  everything  for  naught  f 
No  1  let  me  stand  above  the  crowd  and  sing, 
Waiting  with  hope  for  that  miraculous  change 
Which  seems  like  sleep ;  and  though  I  waiting  starve, 
I  cannot  kiss  the  idols  Uiat  are  set 
By  every  gate,  in  every  street  and  park  ; 
I  cannot  fawn,  I  cannot  soil  my  soul ; 
For  I  am  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
The  deserts,  and  the  caverns  in  the  earth. 
The  catacombs  and  fragments  of  old  worlds.'* 

Helen  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  morning  after  Bendibow's  death,  Merton  Fill- 
more sent  word  to  the  Marquise  Desmoines  that  he 
would  call  upon  her  that  evening,  if  she  found  it  conve- 
nient to  receive  him.  She  returned  answer  that  she 
would  expect  him. 

Ever  since  her  parting  with  Philip  Lancaster,  the 
Marquise  had  kept  herself  secluded.  After  such  an  ex- 
p.nrience,  even  she  needed  time  to  draw  her  breath  and 
look  about  her.  It  was  more  like  defeat  than  anything 
else  that  had  ever  happened  to  her.  It  was  defeat  in 
fact,  if  not  altogether  in  form.  She  had,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  shaped  all  her  course  and  pur- 
pose to  the  end  of  being  loved  by  Philip ;  and  he  did 
not  love  her.  Nothing  could  disguise  that  truth :  and 
it  was  additionally  embittered  by  the  discovery,  almost 
unexpected  to  herself,  that  she  not  only  preferred  him 
to  other  men,  but  that  she  loved  him,  and  that  he  was 
the  only  man  she  ever  had  loved.  She  had  allowed  him 
to  perceive  this,  and  the  perception  had  failed  to  kindle 
in  him  a  response.  No  doubt,  she  had  assumed  on  the 
instant  the  semblance  of  cool  indifference ;  she  had  di- 
vined her  failure  almost  before  she  haCd  made  it ;  she  had 
listened  to  his  reply  with  a  smile,  and  had  dismissed 
him  with  defiance ;  but,  after  all,  she  knew  in  her  in- 
most heart  that  she  had  been  worsted;  and  whether 
Philip  were  as  intimately  conscious  of  it,  or  were  con- 
scious of  it  at  all,  made  little  difference.  She  had  of- 
fered him  more  than  any  woman  can  offer  with 
impunity,  and  he  had  professed  himself  unable  to  ac- 
cept it. 

After  he  left  her,  she  was  for  a  time  supported  by  the 
ardor  of  defiant  anger,  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had 
njvcr  been  conquered, — had  scarcely  begun  to  fight,  in- 
deed :  and  had  illimitable  reserves  of  strength  still  to 
draw  upon.  But  when  this  mood  had  flamed  itself  out, 
nhe  began  to  realize  how  little  her  strength  and  re- 
sources could  avail  her.  She  had  no  longer  any  object 
to  contend  for.  She  had  lost  the  day,  and,  no  matter 
what  her  vigor  and  courage  might  be,  the  day  in  which 
she  might  redeem  herself  would  never  dawn.  Philip 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  exanimate ;  and  she 
might  as  hopefully  strive,  by  dint  of  her  beauty  and 
brilliance,  to  restore  life  to  a  corpse  from  the  hospital, 
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as  to  stimulate  Philip  to  feel  even  so  much  emotion  to- 
ward her  as  would  make  him  care  whether  she  loved  him 
or  hated  him.  The  shock  of  Marion's  loss,  and  the  self- 
revelation  it  had  wrought  in  him,  had  put  him  above  or 
below  the  reach  of  other  feelings.  He  had  collapsed  ; 
and  it  was  this  collapse  which  had  rendered  him  indomi- 
table even  by  the  Marquise  Desmoines. 

What  was  left  to  her  ?  The  injury  was  too  deep  not 
to  demand  requital.  But  hpw  could  she  avenge  herbclf 
on  Philip  ?  What  could  she  make  him  siiffer  that  he 
was  not  already  suffering  ?  His  life  was  broken  up  :  he 
had  lost  his  wife  and  his  place  in  the  world, — for  she 
knew  Philip  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  would  be 
a  long  while  (if  ever)  before  a  man  of  his  organization 
would  be  able  to  renew  his  relations  with  society.  Surely 
hatred  itself  could  not  pursue  him  further.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done. 

And  yet  to  do  nothing  was  intolerable  toPerdita:  she 
could  liave  borne  anything  else  better.  Inaction  gnawed 
her  heart  and  made  her  existence  bitter.  But  what 
could  she  do  ?  Should  she  kill  him  ?  No :  life  could 
hardly  be  so  dear  to  him  as  to  make  that  worth  while. 
Should  she  kill  herself?  That,  indeed,  was  as  likely  as 
anything  else  to  put  an  end  to  her  unrest :  but  should 
she  allow  Philip  to  imagine  that  she  had  died  for  love  of 
him  ?  She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head.  It  was  while 
she  was  in  this  mood  that  Fillmore's  letter  came,  men- 
tioning Bendibow's  death.  The  news  interested  her, 
for  she  fancied  it  might  in  some  way  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  possessed  her  thoughts.  She  awaited  his  arri- 
val with  impatience. 

He  came  punctually,  as  usual ;  but  his  face  and  de- 
meanor, as  he  entered  the  room,  were  singularly  reserved 
and  sombre.  The  Marquise,  if  she  noticed  this  at  all, 
(and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  a  woman  like  her 
does  not  notice)  laid  it  to  the  account  of  the  death-scene 
at  which  he  had  been  present.  As  for  herself,  she  felt 
no  regret,  and  was  not  in  the  vein  to  express  what  f^he 
did  not  feel.  She  greeted  the  lawyer  coolly  and  briefly, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  subject. 

"  Sir  Francis  has  died  in  good  time,  and  with  good 
taste.  I  had  not  given  him  credit  for  so  much  considera- 
tion." 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  Fillmore,  bowing.  "He 
has  solved  many  difliculties.    Possibly  it  was  only  the 
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struggle  against  misfortune  that  kept  him  in  life  so 
long.  The  death  of  his  son  was  his  death-hlow.  His 
ruin  was  a  relief  to  him. " 

*' Fortune  and  misfortune  are  in  our  feeling,  not  in 
our  circumstances:  that  is  an  old  story,"  observed  Per- 
dita.     '*  Well,  did  he  die  repentant  ?" 

*'He  was  unconscious  for  several  hours  before  his 
death,  and  I  was  not  present  when  his  last  words  were 
spoken." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  he  should  have  been  alone.  He  might 
have  said  something  worth  hearing.  A  good  many  se- 
crets have  died  with  him." 

"He  was  not  alone,  madame." 

"  Who  was  with  him  ?" 

"Mrs.  I^ncaster." 

Perdita  was  dumb  for  a  moment.  "  Did  you  say  Mrs. 
Philip  Lancaster?"  she  then  asked,  bending  forward 
curiously. 

Fillmore  bowed  in  assent. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  in  London,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise, after  another  short  pause.  "  Her  husband  cer- 
tainly was  not  aware.  .   .   .   How  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  It  was  the  baronet's  wish,"  replied  Fillmore.  "  Her 
name  had  been  often  mentioned  by  him  since  his  catas- 
trophe :  her  kind  behavior  to  him  at  Vauxhall — " 

"  What  had  she  to  do  with  him  at  Vauxhall  V"  inter- 
rupted Perdita,  making  herself  erect  in  her  chair. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  matter," 
said  Fillmore,  "  but  it  seems  that  she  wished  to  consult 
him  on  a  subject  of  importance,  and,  owing  to  the  mys- 
terious habits  he  had  adopted  of  late,  she  was  obliged 
to  seek  him  at  Vauxhall.  He  was  taken  with  a  fit — in- 
deed, I  believe  it  was  the  disturbance  which  this  occa- 
sioned that  first  discovered  him  to  her — " 

"This  is  a  strange  story  !"  Perdita  broke  out.  "I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  at  Vauxhall,  but 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  her  was  not  Francis 
Bendibow." 

"You  yourself  saw  her  there,  did  you  not  ?"  inquired 
Fillmore,  with  a  steady  look. 

"  Are  you  a  detective  as  well  as  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Fill- 
more ?"  demanded  the  Marquise,  smiUng  ironically,  "  I 
did  see  her  there,  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Tom  Moore." 

"  I  do  but  repeat  what  is  known  and  spoken  of  by 
others, "  said  Fillmore : "  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  her  meeting  with  Moore  was  accidental, — he 
assisted  her  in  getting  a  carriage  to  take  the  baronet 
away.  She  was  guilty  of  great  imprudence,  but,  it 
seems,  in  a  cause  which  she  thought  urgent  enough  to 
justify  it  As  I  was  saying,  Sir  Francis  never  lost  the 
recollection  of  her  kindness,  and  toward  the  last  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  speak  with  her.  I  went  to 
her  house  in  search  of  her ;  but  was  informed  that  she 
had  been  absent  since  the  preceding  day,  and  it  was  not 
known  where  she  was." 

"We  must  admit  her  conduct  to  be  singular,"  re- 
marked Perdita  with  a  slight  laugh.  "  No  doubt,  as 
you  say,  it  was  justifiable  I    Where  did  you  find  her  ?" 

"Quite  accidentally,  I  met  Lady  Flanders,  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  was  informed  by  her  ladyship 
that  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  at  her  house." 

"  Ah  I  Lady  Flanders  .   .   .   But—well,  go  on  I" 

"Lady  Flanders  said,"  continued  Fillmore,  fixing 
his  eyes  in  a  marked  way  on  Perdita,  "that  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster had  felt  herself  grossly  injured  by  .  .  .  a  person 
from  whom  she  had  every  right  to  expect  different 
treatment,  and  that,  in  her  distress  and  defenselessness, 
she  had  accepted  Lady  Flanders'  proposal  to  make  her 
ladyship's  house  her  home  for  a  few  days." 

"Really,  Mr.  Fillmore,  a  less  charitable  man  than 


you  might  say  that  Lady  Flanders  had  assisted  Mrs. 
Lancaster  to  run  away  from  her  husband." 

"  Supposing  Mrs.  Lancaster  to  have  had  that  inten- 
tion," replied  Fillmore  coldly,  "the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  her  husband  had  spared  her  the 
necessity." 

"  How  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that  ?" 

"  That  Philp  Lancaster  had  planned  an  elopement  on 
his  own  account." 

"  Positively,  you  amuse  me  I"  exclaimed  Perdita, 
gazing  at  him  intently.  "  Are  you  going  to  add  the  in- 
spiration of  a  prophet  to  your  two  other  professions  ? 
Tell  me,  with  whom  has  Mr.  Philip  Lancaster  planned 
to  elope  ?"  ' 

"  If  you  need  to  be  told  that,"  replied  Fillmore,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  "there  is  nothing  to  tell." 

The  Marquise  smiled.  "Ah,  Mr.  Fillmore,"  said 
she,  "  you  are  not  so  clever  a  man  as  I  thought  I  Mr. 
Lancaster  came  to  me  two  nights  ago;  he  was  very  tired 
and  hungry,  poor  fellow  ;  he  had  been  hunting  his  wife 
over  London,  and  seemed  to  think  she  might  have  taken 
refuge  with  me.  I  consoled  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
sent  him  away.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since 
then.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  give 
him  the  comforting  information  I  have  just  heard  from 
you.  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Flanders,  who  seems 
to  be  such  a  friend  of  homeless  wanderers,  had  not 
given  him  his  wife's  new  address.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  spoken  with  her  ladyship  that  very  afternoon." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  said  Fillmore,  whose 
sombre  aspect  had  lightened  somewhat  during  tliis 
speech ;  "  but  I  found  Mrs.  Lancaster  at  Lady  Flan- 
ders' house :  she  went  with  me  to  see  Bendibow,  and 
afterwards  I  accompanied  her  back  to  Lady  Flanders'. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  low  and  anxious  frame  of 
mind ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  has  been  with 
Lady  Flanders  ever  since  she  left  her  own  house.  As 
to  the  suggestion  about  Mr.  Moore,  I  have  the  honor  of 
that  gentleman's  acquaintance,  and  I  could  easily  con- 
vince Mr.  Philip  Lancaster  that  he  has  no  cause  for 
misgiving  on  that  score." 

"  The  fact  still  remains  that  Mr.  Lancaster  did  not 
know  where  his  wife  was.  However,  we  can  let  that 
pass.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  sir,  that  you  owe  me  an 
apology  ?" 

"  I  cannot  find  words  in  which  to  apologize  for  so 
great  a  wrong,"  said  Fillmore,  in  a  husky  voice.  "I 
cannot  express,  either,  the  joy  I  feel  that  it  was  a  wrong. 
Oh,  madame  ....  Perdita  I  how  can  I  think  about 
you  or  judge  you  dispassionately  I  You  cannot  punish 
me  so  much  as  the  anguish  I  have  endured  has  already 
punished  me  !  I  thought  I  could  not  bear  not  to  have 
you  love  me :  but  now,  that  seems  a  delight  in  compari- 
son with  the  misery  of  thinking  that  you  had  given 
yourself  to  him." 

"Well,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  contagion  of 
error,"  said  Perdita,  with  a  queer  smile.  "Now  that 
so  much  has  been  corrected,  perhaps  you  may  even 
come  to  your  senses  with  regard  to  me  I  You  are  cer- 
tainly a  persistent  man :  'tis  a  pity  I  am  not  a  yielding 
woman." 

"  I  can  never  give  you  up  1"  Fillmore  said  a^i^in. 

"  What  I  Had  you  not  given  me  up  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"  No :  less  than  ever.  I  would  have  followed  you — 
anywhere  I" 

"It  would  have  been  in  vain,"  said  Perdita,  shaking 
her  head.  "  I  have  too  much  regard  for  you  to  let  you 
pick  me  out  of  the  mud,  Mr.  Fillmore :  and  too  little 
regard  for  myself  to  submit  to  be  saved  on  those  terms. 
When  I  am  driven  to  extremity,  there  is  another  bride- 
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groom  who  is  waiting  for  me  even  more  patiently  than 
you  are,  and  who,  unlike  you,  is  certain  to  have  me  at 
last." 

^^Do  not  smile  so,  and  talk  of  death  I"  exclaimed 
Fillmore  passionately.  "There  is  more  life  in  the 
thought  of  you  than  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  any  other 
woman  I" 

"  You  are  welcome  to  the  thought  of  me,  if  you  will 
forego  the  rest  I"  returned  Perdita  with  a  sigh.  "  But 
really,  sir,  that  is  a  finer  compliment  than  I  should  have 
expected  to  hear  firom'a  man  so  reserved  as  you.  No-^ 
let  us  speak  of  something  else.  If  all  that  you  tell  me 
be  true,  we  may  expect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lancaster.  It  will  only  be  a  question  of  time." 

Fillmore  moved  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

*'You  have  no  sentiment,"  pursued  the  Marquise 
laughingly.  "  It  will  be  an  affecting  scene,  if  you  think 
of  it  1  Lovers'  reconciliations  are  worth  the  quarrel  it 
costs  to  have  them.  Our  friend  Philip  will  be  happier 
than  ever,  and  he  will  give  us  a  beautiful  poem,  in- 
spired by  his  new  experience ;  something  that  will 
make  '  Iduna '  seem  crude  and  cold  I  There  will  be 
no  drawback  to  his  contentment  I" 

Something  ironical  in  Perdita's  tone  struck  Fillmore's 
ear,  but  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  remained  silent. 

"Too  much  happiness  is  dangerous,"  she  went  on: 
"  it  would  be  the  part  of  friendship  to  abate  a  little  of 
it.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  no  friend  of  Mr.  Lancaster's,"  said  Fillmore, 
shortly. 

"You  are  very  dull,  sir I"*exclaimed  the  Marquise, 
giving  him  a  sparkling  glance.  "  If  you  are  no  friend 
of  his,  think  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  his  friend  I 
When  he  was  a  youth,  whom  no  one  knew,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis,  and  came  to  our 
house,  and  read  me  his  first  little  poems,  which  I 
praised,  and  encouraged  him  to  write  more,  so  that  his 
first  book,  the  'Sunshine  of  Revolt,'  was  my  godchild, 
and  at  that  time  I  was  its  only  reader.  I  saw  that  he 
had  intellect ;  but  his  nature  was  timid,  suspicious,  self- 
conscious,  and  cold ;  he  dissected  himself  and  mistrusted 
others.  He  had  the  poetic  gift,  but  wanted  the  courage 
and  vigor  of  the  heart  to  use  it :  his  fear  of  ridicule 
made  him  prefer  criticism  to  creation :  he  could  imagine 
himself  to  be  so  much  that  he  was  content  to  become 
nothing.  His  ambition  made  him  vain,  and  his  vanity 
made  him  indolent.  He  needed  a  stronger  and  more 
active  spirit, — something  to  make  him  plunge  into  dif- 
ficulties and  struggles,  and  not  to  care  if  fools  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  I  thought  I  could  supply  what  he 
lacked, — that  I  could  give  him  the  blood  and  the  warmth 
to  render  his  great  faculties  practical.  He  ought  to 
have  understood  the  value  of  such  companionship  as  I 
offered  him  I"  said  Perdita,  speaking  with  more  inten- 
sity. "  But  what  he  says  is  not  like  what  he  is  ;  he  is 
a  man  who  has  fears  and  hesitations, — the  kind  of  man 
that  I  despise  !  What  right  had  he  to  marry  V  Was 
not  I  better  than  marriage  ?  But  really,  Mr.  Fillmore, 
these  poets  are  great  fools :  they  promise  a  great  deal, 
and  some  of  them  write  very  charmingly ;  but  a  lawyer 
is  more  of  a  man  !" 

Fillmore's  face  indicated  that  he  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  his  dullness.  Still,  he  dared  not  hope  too 
soon;  it  might  be  that  Perdita's  words,  as  well  as 
Philip's,  could  imply  more  than  she  meant.  He  waited 
to  hear  more.  But  she  recommenced  at  an  unexpected 
point. 

"  I  have  read  those  papers,"  she  said,  rising  and  go- 
ing to  a  secretary,  from  a  drawer  of  which  she  took 
Grantley 's  packet.  "  Sir  Francis  knew  when  to  die :  here 


is  what  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  live. 
He  was  false,  cowardly  and  selfish  beyond  belief  I  And 
my  father — Charles  Grantley — was  as  noble  as  the  other 
was  base :  too  noble  I  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such 
generosity.  Let  a  man  be  as  true  as  steel,  but  as  hard 
and  deadly,  too,  when  there  is  need  I  But  he  was  my 
father :  I  know  that  now,  and  I  'm  going  to  act  upon  it !" 

"  In  what  way  V"  asked  Fillmore. 

"To  have  my  rights,"  answered  Perdita.  lifting  her 
head. 

"  Who  has  deprived  you  of  them  ?" 

She  laughed.  "  That  is  no  more  than  I  expected.  I 
have  been  yielding  and  complaisant  so  long  that  people 
— even  you — have  forgotten  I  have  any  rights  to  claim. 
But  I  am  tired  .  .  .  that  does  not  amuse  me  any 
longer.  I  am  going  to  take  what  my  father  gfl,ve  me." 

"  What  did  he  give  you  ?" 

" Twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Of  course  you  are  not  in  earnest,"  said  Fillmore 
with  a  smile. 

"Mr.  Lancaster  will  not  agree  with  you." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her,  and  became  grave.  "  It  is 
too  late.     You  passed  it  on  to  him. " 

"  No  I"  said  Perdita,  planting  her  white  hand  on  the 
papers  upon  the  table.  "  Philip  Lancaster  appropriated 
a  legacy  which  I  did  not  know  belonged  to  me.  Tliere 
was  at  that  time  no  proof  that  the  author  of  the  will 
was  my  father.  There  was  only  a  presumption,  which, 
for  reasons  that  I  gave  you,  I  refused  to  adopt.  The 
death  of  Sir  Francis,  and  the  opening  of  this  packet,  have 
changed  the  whole  matter.  The  proof  is  here,  and  the 
reasons  that  might  influence  me  to  disregard  it  no  longer 
exist.  I  shall  claim  my  right:  I  shall  take  what  is 
mine  :  let  him  prevent  me  who  can  I" 

"  The  possession  by  the  other  party  makes  against 
you,"  said  Fillmore.  "  Your  surrender  of  the  property 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  your  claiming  it  now.  It  is  not 
easy  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
You  should  have  stated  your  objections  earlier." 

"Tell  me,*sir,  what  proof  was  there,  until  now,  that 
Mr.  Grant  was  my  father  ?" 

"  There  was  probability  ;  and  ap  understanding  that 
proof  could  be  produced  if  necessary." 

"But  it  was  not  produced  I  And  in  the  absence  of 
it,  how  could  Philip  Lancaster,  any  more  than  I,  lay 
claim  to  the  legacy  ?  His  belief  goes  for  nothing ;  a 
man  would  believe  anything  for  the  sake  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  The  will  directs  that  he  is  to  possess 
the  legacy  only  in  case  that  I  reject  it.  It  is  only 
within  these  two  days  that  I  have  known  it  was  mine 
to  reject.  But  I  shall  not  reject  it;  I  shall  keep 
it : — do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  has  had  the  auda- 
city to  lay  hands  upon  it  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  even  now  whether  you  are  in  ear- 
nest," said  Fillmore,  who  was  certainly  perplexed. 
"  There  may  have  been  technical  delays  in  the  way  of 
his  actually  touching  the  money,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  owner  of  it,  and 
has  acted  accordingly.  He  has  incurred  expenses,  in 
the  furnishing  of  his  house,  and  other  matters,  which 
he  never  could  have  afforded  otherwise.  For  you  to  in- 
sist upon  your  claim  now,  would  inevitably  be  his  ruin." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise, smiling,  "though  I  may  be  sorry  that  he  has 
been  so  precipitate." 

"This  can"  only  be  caprice  in  you,"  said  Fillmore, 
gravely.  "The  legacy  is  nothing  to  you.  You  have 
property  to  ten  times  that  amount." 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  understand  my  own  require- 
ments, sir." 
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*'  You  must  have  other  reasons  than  those  you  state. 
It  is  not  to  benetit  yourself  but  to  injure  him  that  you 
do  this." 

The  Marquise  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '""  Say,  if  you 
like,  that  to  injure  him  benefits  me. " 

*'  How  should  it  benefit  you  ?'' 

'*  How  should  it  not  ?  Does  it  not  benefit  me  to  in- 
jure my  enemy  ? — the  man  1  hate  !  Has  he  not  injured 
meV  Is  it  no  injury  to  have  such  things  said  of  me  as 
you  repeated  a  while  ago  ?  Could  they  have  been  said 
if  he  had  not  authorized  them  ?  Do  you  pretend  you 
love  me,  and  do  you  let  me  be  insulted  by  a  man  who 
gives  it  to  be  beUeved  that  I  agreed  to  elope  with  him  ? 
Oh,  if  I  were  a  man  ...  no  I  A  woman  is  better  ! 
— except  when  she  is  fool  enough  to  love  I" 

Fillmore  stood  up,  his  face  reddening.  ''  No  man 
shall  insult  you  without  giving  an  account  to  me,''  he 
said,  speaking  with  a  certain  stiffness  of  utterance. 
'*My  love  for  you  gives  me  that  right,  whether  you 
admit  it  or  not.  1  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Lancaster  can  be  capable  of  doing  what  you  suspect ; 
but  if  he  did,  he  shall  answer  for  it." 

''  In  what  way  ?" 

"  In  the  way  customary  between  gentlemen,"  replied 
Fillmore  haughtily. 

^^  That  will  not  suit  me,"  said  the  Marquise,  shaking 
her  head.  ^^  I  am  neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough 
to  care  to  be  the  subject  of  a  duel,  especially  on  such 
grounds.  I  must  fight  my  battles  in  my  own  way ;  but 
you  shall  be  my  weapon,  if  you  wilL" 

*'  Your  weapon  ?" 

*'  Yes :  my  legal  thunderbolt  I  You  shall  conduct  my 
case  against  him." 

*'  I  cannot  do  that  I"  said  Fillmore  after  a  pause. 

"  Can  you  not  ?  Then  there  can  be  nothing  more  be- 
tween you  and  me.     I  will  never  see  you  again." 

'*  It  would  not  be  honorable,"  exclaimed  Fillmore, 
bending  forward  and  grasping  the  edges  of  the  table 
with  his  hands.  ''  I  wjis  employed  to  draw  up  the  will, 
and  I  have  acted  in  Mrs.  Lancaster's  interests,  and  in 


those  of  her  husband.  I  could  not  retain  my  standing 
and  integrity  as  a  lawyer,  and  do  what  you  ask.  I  could 
not  justify  it  to  myself  as  a  man.  My  profession  has 
brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  crime  and  weak- 
ness and  rascality  in  human  nature ;  and  I  have  always 
tried  to  do  right  and  justice,  and  I  have  never,  for  any 
cause,  been  a  rascal  myself.  If  I  were  to  do  this,  it 
would  be  the  last  aet  of  my  professional  life."  Fillmore 
was  extraordinarily  moved ;  his  voice  Altered,  and  he 
stopped. 

*'  In  other  words,"  said  Perditfl^  with  the  quiet  mer- 
cilessness  that  sometimes  showed  itself  in  her  character, 
**  you  think  our  acquaintance  has  gone  far  enough.  I 
agree  with  you,  sir.    I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer." 

'*  No :  I  cannot  give  you  up,"  returned  Fillmore,  after 
a  short  silence.  He  sighed  heavily.  In  the  struggle  of 
opposing  wills,  he  felt  that  the  woman  had  the  advan- 
tage. *'  If  I  refuse,"  he  said,  "you  threaten  me  with  a 
punishment  greater  than  I  can  bear.  But  if  I  consent 
.  .  ."  he  stepped  forward  and  put  his  hands  strongly 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  looked  with  power  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  touched  her, 
save  to  take  her  hand  in  greeting  or  iarewell.  She  could 
feel  the  emotion  that  made  his  arms  vibrate.  It  gave 
her  a  new  impression  of  him. 

*'  What  do  you  wish  ?"  she  asked  in  a  gentle  tone. 

"What  will  you  give  me  in  return  for  what  I  give 
you?"   . 

Perdita  looked  down,  and  hesitated. 

"  What  will  satisfy  you  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"You  will  satisfy  me!  Nothing  else.  Will  you  give 
me  yourself?" 

"  For  that,  you  will  do  all  I  ask  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so !''  she  said,  looking  up  with 
a  momentary  smile. 

Fillmore  stooped  and  kissed  her.     A  strange,  reckless 
sort  of  happiness  filled  his  heart.     He  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  been ;  but  Perdita  was  his  reward. 
[to  bb  continubd.] 
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A  rose-tree  climbed  by  the  window  side, 
Coronaled  over  with  green : 
And  ambient  kisses  of  sunlit  May, 
And  crystal  dews  at  the  close  of  day. 
Wooed  the  pearly  buds  that  folded,  hide 
The  crown  of  the  summer's  queen. 

Under  the  floor  so  damp  and  cold, 

Under  the  floor  in  the  dearth  and  mould, 

A  strong  root  ran  that  felt  the  life 

Of  the  outside  world  with  beauty  rife ; 

And  it  pushed  a  tendril  up  to  see 

If  any  chance  of  growth  could  be. 

Not  a  glint  was  there  of  sun  or  dew. 

Not  a  gleam  of  light  the  darkness  through  ; 

But  cobwebs  and  clay,  and  pebbles  and  dust ; 

It  must  grow  through  these,  if  grow  it  must. 


The  roses  bloomed  by  the  window  side, 
Creamy  and  sweet  and  fair  ; 
The  royal  crowns  of  a  royal  June ; 
The  gold  of  a  summer's  golden  noon ; 
Cups  of  the  gods,  distilling  wide. 
Ambrosia  on  the  air. 

Up  through  the  steps  of  stone  so  cold, 

Up  through  the  steps  a  tale  was  told — 

Of  life  that  would  live  because  it  must. 

Of  life  and  growth  in  darkness  and  dust, 

For  a  green  leaf  smiled  at  the  blossoms  rare. 

Showering  their  glory  everywhere  ; 

And  more  to  me  than  the  roses'  gold 

Was  the  wealth  of  praise  one  leaf  could  hold. 

Ah,  leaf  so  brave,  how  many  there  be, 

In  human  life,  seeking  life  like  thee  ! 


E.  T.  H. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
A    PUNIC    PEACE. 

A  THIRD  of  a  century  before  the  time  of  wlii^h  we 
write,  a  strange  treaty  had  been  ratified  between  Liberty 
and  Slavery.  Out  of  the  territory  then  recently  acquired 
from  France  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  new  state. 
Should  Slavery  or  Freedom  prevail  within  its  borders  ? 
This  was  the  question  that,  in  1820,  arose  in  the  minds 
of  people  and  legislators  when  it  was  proposed  to  make 
out  of  the  vast,  unbounded  territory  that  lay  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  the  new  State  of  Missouri. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  first  actual  introduc- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  into  national  politics  are 
worthy  of  something  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  the  great  movement  which  for 
more  than  forty  years  thereafter  gave  tone  and  color  to 
almost  every  event  of  our  political  history.  It  should 
be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the  political  instrumentalities 
of  that  day  were  entirely  difierent  from  those  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar.  The  country  was  in  the  transi- 
tion period,  when  personal  pawer  and  individual  popu- 
larity, as  means  by  which  political  bodies  were  made 
to  cohere,  were  about  to  give  way  to  the  organizatioas 
which  have  since  been  known  as  parties.  Up  to  that 
time  such  a  thing  as  a  party,  in  the  modem  acceptance 
of  that  term  in  America,  had  been  unknown.  It  was  a 
development  that  grew  out  of  the  established  facts  in 
our  history,  however,  as  naturally  as  the  oak  is  evolved 
from  the  acorn.  Such  a  thing  was  not  contemplated  in 
the  original  plan  of  our  government. 

English  political  writers  are  wont  to  sneer  at  our  Con- 
stitution because  it  is  a  written  one.  They  declare  it  to 
be  inelastic,  rigid  and  not  adaptable  to  circumstances. 
They  claim  that  it  is  an  invention  and  not  a  growth ; 
that  it  limits  progress  instead  of  being  shaped  by  events. 
This  charge  is  not  only  fallacious  but  absurd.  Yet  it  has 
been  very  generally  admitted  by  political  writers.  A 
written  constitution  is  only  the  formulation  of  previous 
growth.  All  that  the  English  people  had  acquired  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  all  that  the  colonies 
had  learned  before  the  Revolution  and  during  the  battle- 
heated  years  of  that  momentous  struggle — may  be  found 
in  the  weighty  provisions  of  our  organic  law.  Not  only 
does  it  mark  the  antecedent  growth,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  a  written  constitution  is  far  more  easily 
amended  and  improved  than  an  unwritten  one  whose 
first  distinctive  feature  is  the  absurd  declaration  that  it 
is  already  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  and  universal 
justice.    The  written  form  supplies  to  a  healthy  degree 
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the  place  of  that  reverence  for  rank  and  tradition 
which  in  England  counterbalances  the  progressive  ten- 
dency of  the  people.  Lacking  this  inherited  check  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  barriers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were  designed,  and  have  proved  themselves  sufllcient 
to  restrain  the  popular  impulse  until  the  passing  senti- 
ment has  grown  and  ripened  into  a  mature  conviction. 
Then  they  are  swept  away.  A  written  constitution, 
while  it  is  the  bulwark  behind  which  conservatism  ral- 
lies its  forces  to  prevent  sudden  and  ill-advised  change, 
yet  lends  itself  to  well-considered  amendment  with  a 
readiness  that  the  unwritten  Constitution  of  England 
has  never  displayed.  The  one  is  changed  by  the  will  of 
a  requisite  majority  of  voters  in  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
Public  opinion  has  only  to  express  itself  with  sufficient 
emphasis  to  transform  at  once  the  written  constitution 
into  perfect  accord  with  the  popular  will.  The  unwrit- 
ten one,  upon  the  contrary,  despite  the  fact  that  its  chief 
boast  is  its  flexibility,  must  wait  until  a  generation  of 
judges  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  some  new 
thought  before  its  domains  can  be  enlarged.  The  one 
permits  an  immediate  expression  of  the  public  will ;  the 
other  only  a  remote  reflection  of  it. 

Our  Constitution  is  no  stranger  even  to  that  uncon- 
conscious  change  which  comes  only  by  a  modified  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  specific  provisions.  Of  this 
peculiar  adaptability  of  our  ftindamental  law  to  vary- 
ing conditions  and  unanticipated  development,  without 
awaiting  the  process  of  formal  amendment,  there  could 
be  no  better  illustration  than  the  growth  of  that  political 
machinery  which  we  call  party. 

In  the  Constitution  devised  by  the  fathers  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  any  such  instrumentality  for  ascer- 
taining the  will  of  the  people  as  a  political  party.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  popular  will  would  be 
directly  appealed  to  for  a  decision  of  pubUc  questions. 
It  was  intended  that  the  people  should  choose  rulers. 
It  was  believed  that  men  would  be  elected  to  legis- 
lative and  executive  positions,  not  by  reason  of  any 
previously  expressed  opinions  upon  specific  questions, 
or  because  of  their  known  inclination  toward  any  par- 
ticular line  of  public  policy,  but  simply  because  of  their 
capacity,  integrity  and  general  fitness  for  the  duty  of 
framing  or  executing  laws.  These  men  were  not  ex- 
pected to  perform  the  people's  will,  but  to  secure  the 
general  welfare  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion, 
irrespective  of  what  their  constituents  might  desire.  It 
was  believed  that  the  populace  was  not  always  to  he 
trusted  to  know  what  was  good  for  itself,  much  less 
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what  would  truly  subserve  the  interests  of  the  future, 
and  could  only  be  allowed  to  choose  men  to  think  and 
act  for  it.  The  idea  was  a  beautiful  one,  but  from  the 
very  first  it  was  an  ateolute  failure.  The  people  had 
taken  up  the  notion  of  self-government  in  dead  earnest. 
They  construed  the  "Declaration  of  Independence" 
literal ly,  and  insisted  upon  governing  themselves  in  their 
own  way.  They  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  sending 
men  to  represent  their  power  merely,  and  demanded  tliat 
they  should  represent  their  will  also.  Almost  before  the 
new  government  had  been  put  into  operation  it  had  been 
so  extended  by  the  force  of  universal  construction  as  to 
change  its  whole  character.  The  people  insisted  upon 
deciding  all  important  questions  for  themselves  and  in 
advance  of  their  determination  by  the  law-making 
power.  Instead  of  selecting  a  man  purely  because  of 
his  personal  fitness  for  the  task  of  legislation,  they  also 
inquired  if  his  opinions  upon  questions  likely  to  arise 
for  his  action  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  ma- 
jority whose  servant  they  persisted  in  considering  him. 
Instead  of  choosing  for  their  chief  executive  the  man 
who  was  deemed  the  greatest,  wisest  and  most  patri- 
otic of  his  time,  they  began  to  prefer  this  one  or  that 
because  of  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ck)nstitution,  the  limits  of  state  and 
federal  power,  and  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches.  This  was  neither  in- 
tended nor  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
Indeed,  its  forms  were  expressly  designed  to  forestall 
such  a  contingency.  But  the  people  were  not  to  be 
balked  of  self-government.  The  electoral  college,  which 
was  devised  as  a  bulwark  against  any  such  ultra-demo- 
cratic tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  masses,  lent  itself 
to  their  will  as  readily  as  the  intersecting  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  capital,  originally  designed  to  promote 
defensive  operations  against  anticipated  popular  tumult, 
lend  themselves  to-day  to  peaceful  adornment. 

Out  of  this  irrepressible  inclination  of  the  people  for 
the  immediate  exercise  of  the  functions  of  government 
grew  the  American  idea  of  party.  In  order  to  make  the 
electoral  college  the  simple  recorder  of  the  will  of  the 
majority,  concert  of  action  became  necessary.  Men  who  ' 
were  pledged  to  vote  for  certain  popular  favorites  were 
at  first  presented  in  groups  by  voluntary  promoters  of 
the  interests  of  the  aspirant  in  order  to  secure  for  him 
the  popular  support.  Thus  the  elector,  instead  of  being 
such  in  fact,  became  simply  an  agent  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  and  was  bound  in  honor  to  do  their  will, 
even  though  his  own  judgment  and  inclination  pointed 
otherwise.  To  apply  the  same  method  to  all  other 
ofiices  was  but  a  natural  step  toward  the  seizure  of  all 
power  by  the  people.  When  this  was  effected  only  one 
thing  more  remained  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  select 
the  candidate  for  whom  the  consolidated  vote  should  be 
cast  by  some  concerted  action.  The  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  by  voluntary  associations  of  voters,  autho- 
rized to  prepare  a  declaration  of  principles,  and  select 
candidates  for  the  support  of  those  who  approve  the 
doctrines  of  the  platform,  was  then  unheard  of.  This 
was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  complete  development 
of  the  American  party  as  it  now  is,  and  the  transform- 
ation of  the  Constitution  from  an  instrument  designed 
to  prevent  concert  of  action  among  the  voters  into  a 
plan  of  government  that  renders  unorganized  political 
action  the  height  of  individual  stupidity.  Party  organi- 
zation, while  it  has  in  a  measure  made  the  exercise  of 
individual  choice  impossible,  has  rendered  the  will  of 
the  majority  much  more  effectual.  The  voter  loses  some- 
thing of  free  will,  but  the  people  gain  immensely  in  power 
by  this  growth,  which  fastened  itself  upon  our  Constitu- 


tion in  defiance  of  the  intent  of  its  fVamers,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  genius  of  a  people  bent  upon  carrying 
the  principle  of  self-government  to  its  legitimate  end. 

At  that  time  slavery  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  na- 
tional question.  Public  opinion  had  not  yet  crystallized 
for  or  against  it  as  an  institution  of  the  future.  Here 
and  there,  throughout  all  sections,  were  found  men  far- 
seeing  enough  to  dread  its  continuance  and  growth.  Its 
abolition  in  the  states  of  the  North  had  been  accom- 
plished with  very  little  agitation.  The  proportion  of 
slave-owners  was  too  few,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
public  mind  too  evidently  hostile  to  make  the  struggle 
either  prolonged  or  doubtful  Perhaps  this  very  fact 
tended  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  importance  of 
the  institution  in  those  states  where  this  condition  of 
afl&iirs  was  reversed.  The  ease  with  which  it  had  been 
banished  from  Northern  States  led  to  the  belief  that 
it  would  gradually  disappear  even  from  its  Southern 
strongholds.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  growth 
of  these  communities  in  population,  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  would  sooner  or  later  so  over- 
power the  agricultural  slave-interest  that  the  mere  fitct 
of  its  •  false  economy  and  baneful  influence  upon  the 
white  race  would  secure  its  voluntary  extinction.  It  was 
believed  that  if  confined  within  specific  limits  it  must 
sooner  or  later  die  from  the  action  of  its  own  exhaustive 
forces.  A  constant  accession  of  new  territory,  a  fresh 
supply  of  virgin  soil,  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
element  of  its  continuance.  It  was  for  this  reason 
among  others  that  not  a  few  of  all  parties  throughout 
the  country  had  been  opposed  to  the  "  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase." For  the  first  time  in  our  history  public  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  slavery  as  a  national  question  by 
the  acquisition  of  this  territory,  and  the  inquiry  at 
once  arose,  Is  it  to  be  "free"  or  "slave"?  Were 
the  ahready  exhausted  areas  of  slavery  to  be  enlarged 
by  newer  and  richer  domains  ?  Was  the  over-crowded 
slave  population  of  Virginia  to  find  a  profitable  outlet 
in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  far  Southwest?  Was  the 
market  value  of  the  slave,  which  had  already  begun 
to  depreciate,  to  be  at  once  enhanced  by  opening  up 
f^sh  fields  in  which  his  labor  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed ?  Was  the  young  republic  to  give  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  its  area  to  slavery  ?  Was  slave-breeding 
and  slave-trading  to  become  as  much  a  part  of  our  in- 
ternal economy  as  stock-raising  or  sheep-ferming  ? 

These  questions  had  but  vaguely  shaped  themselves  in 
the  public  mind  when  it  was  proposed  that  still  another 
state  should  be  carved  out  of  the  "  Ix)uisiana  Purchase." 
Of  the  aspirants  for  presidential  honors  at  that  time 
there  was  perhaps  but  one  who  did  not  look  with  dread 
to  the  agitation  of  this  question.  Whatever  its  results 
to  the  nation  at  large,  its  immediate  effect  upon  their 
individual  prospects  was  of  so  uncertain  a  character  as 
to  render  its  discussion  at  least  unadvisable  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  As  it  chanced,  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  slavery  among  these  presidential  as- 
pirants— at  least  those  having  the  most  direct  personal 
interest  in  the  subject— looked  for  the  bulk  of  their  sup- 
port to  those  states  of  the  North  in  which  the  feeling  in 
regard  to  slavery  was  already  becoming  most  clearly  de- 
fined and  evidently  hostile ;  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
those  whose  sentiments  had  hitherto  been  most  out- 
spoken upon  the  question  of  personal  liberty  and  right 
looked  for  much  of  their  support  to  the  states  of  the 
South  in  which  slavery  was  most  strongly  seated.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Southern  slaveholder  was,  in  theory,  the 
most  rampant  of  personal-liberty-loving  republicans.  Of 
their  own  individual  rights  no  class  of  men  were  ever 
more  jealous.     Not  one  iota  of  the  right  to  rule  would 
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they  abandon  on  any  consideration.  The  flexing  of  the 
Constitution  from  its  original  purpose  and  intent  was 
very  largely  their. work.  The  barriers  which  stood 
between  the  citizen  and  the  citadel  of  federal  power 
they  labored  with  angry  vehemence  to  tear  down.  The 
very  imperiousness  that  made  them  masters  led  them 
to  prize  the  privilege  of  being  co-equal  rulers  of  the 
nation.  Counting  the  ^^  all  men ''  of  the  Declaration  as 
intended  only  to  embrace  the  white  race,  and  indeed 
only  such  individuals  of  the  white  race  as  might  be 
given  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  government, 
they  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  secure  and  possess 
this  privilege.  Regarding  human  chattelism  as  a  divine 
institution,  they  were  yet  peculiar  champions  of  indi- 
vidual right  in  the  direction  of  the  government.  Denying 
the  African's  claim  to  the  meanest  of  human  rights,  they 
were  ever  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  individual  privileges  for  the  Caucasian.  Even 
when  they  doubted  the  policy  of  slavery,  they  would  not 
yield  the  right  to  enslave. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  while  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  was  already  setting  quietly  but  strongly  in 
the  North  against  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery ;  while  the  legislature  of  Virginia  was  seeking  to 
find  some  method  by  which  the  increase  of  slave  popula- 
tion within  her  borders  might  be  checked — these  tenta- 
tive movements  had  not  yet  assumed  sufficient  form  and 
consistency  to  justify  any  of  the  presidential  aspirants 
in  making  this  question  a  material  part  of  the  canvass 
then  commencing.  It  was  well  understood  that  if  once 
seriously  broached,  it  might  produce  results  which  no 
one  could  foresee.  There  were  men,  even  at  that  time, 
who  were  willing  to  undergo  persecution  in  order  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  what  they  deemed  an  evil  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. The  slaveholding  element  was  always  fierce  and 
impetuous— jealous  to  the  extreme  of  everything  that 
bore  the  guise  of  interference  with  what  they  deemed  a 
right  conceded  and  guaranteed  by  the  federal  compact. 

When  the  territory  now  known  as  Missouri,  in  which 
slavery  had  already  taken  up  its  abode,  and  where  it 
had  during  the  period  elapsing  since  its  acquisition 
been  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  land- 
when  this  territory  appUed  for  permission  to  assume 
organic  form  as  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  this 
troublesome  question  threatened  to  assume  definite 
shape  and  become  a  national  issue.  Everyone  was 
aware  of  a  strong  undertow  of  feeling  throughout  the 
Northern  States  which  was  hostile  to  the  extension  of 
the  'territorial  limits  of  slavery.  Everyone  knew  that 
the  South  would  rise  en  wuwse,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  preference,  to  demand  the  admission 
of  this  territory  as  a  slave  state.  Threats  of  secession 
were  fireely  made  should  this  not  be  conceded.  That 
there  were  some  who  desired  to  precipitate  the  conflict 
which  afterwards  occurred,  there  is  no  doubt.  There 
were  many  upon  both  sides  of  the  question  who  believed 
it  was  unadvisable  to  delay  a  final  determination  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but — as  is  nearly  always  the  case 
with  a  matter  the  result  of  which  is  so  momentous 
and  doubtful — the  policy  of  delay  prevailed.  The  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  and  the  champions  of  freedom 
among  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, fixed  upon  a  compromise,  satisfactory  to  neither 
but  serving  for  the  time  being  to  keep  the  main  ques- 
tion in  abeyance.  It  was  agreed  between  these  self- 
constituted  plenipotentiaries  that  all  of  the  untrodden 
West,  north  of  a  certain  line  prolonged  until  it  should 
strike  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  should  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  that  bill  be  solemnly  dedicated  to  free- 


dom, and  that  all  south  of  said  line  should  constitute 
the  undisturbed  domain  of  slavery.  It  was  a  negotia- 
tion made  by  those  who  had  no  power  to  treat ;  a  dedi- 
cation made  by  those  who  had  no  right  to  grant;  a 
compromise  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  bind  two  pow- 
ers which  had  given  no  authority  to  those  who  assumed 
to  act  for  them.  Nevertheless,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  solemn  farce  was  heralded  throughout 
the  North  as  a  triumph  of  liberty,  and  at  the  South  as  a 
victory  won  for  slavery.  Two  little  sections  of  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  into  history  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  It  was  said  to 
be  morally  binding  upon  the  North,  as  the  especial 
representative  of  liberty.  It  was  claimed  to  be  a  guar- 
antee in  behalf  of  the  South,  as  the  impersonation  of 
slavery.  It  was  accounted  by  almost  all  a  final  de- 
termination of  a  vexatious,  and  possibly  dangerous, 
question. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  this  fiction  was  maintained. 
Slavery  and  fireedom  mustered  undisturbed  on  their  re- 
spective sides  of  this  imaginary  line.  Freedom  occupied 
without  objection  the  far  Northwest.  Slavery  laid  its 
hands  upon  the  farther  South.  Again,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  the  hostile  forces,  now  more  definitely 
defined  and  thoroughly  organized  approached  the  flimsy 
barrier  which  had  been  erected  to  keep  them  apart. 
The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  was  the  tempting  bait  that  invited  to  a 
renewal  of  the  conflict. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  RECONNOISSANCB  IN   FORCE. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  opposing  ideas,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  grown  more  and  more  intense,  until  it 
had  culminated  in  the  victory  of  the  Southern  idea  in 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
Their  triumph  seemed  to  have  made  drunk  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Abolition  movement.  The  insignificance 
of  the  vote  polled  by  the  "  Free  Democracy  "  in  the 
Presidential  struggle  of  1862,  as  well  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  the  declared  exponent  of  the  policy  on 
which  that  law  was  based,  no  doubt  did  very  much  to 
induce  the  friends  of  slavery  to  believe  that  any  demand 
they  might  make  would  not  only  be  conceded  by  their 
party  but  submitted  to  by  the  nation.  When  the  "  Mis- 
souri Compromise"  was  adopted,  it  was  not  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  region  west  of  the  west  line  of  Missouri 
and  north  of  36°  ^  north  latitude  would  ever  be  of 
any  value.  Its  distance  firom  the  great  markets  of  the 
world,  under  the  conditions  then  afiecting  the  problem 
of  transportation,  was  supposed  to  render  it  unavailable 
even  for  stock-raising.  The  great  Northwest  was  then 
a  wilderness.  Where  the  garden  of  the  world  now 
is,  there  was  silence.  Illinois  was  just  bom  into  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  Where  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West  now  sits,  a  miracle  of  busy  Ufe,  there  was 
only  a  slender  stockade  and  a  little  cluster  of  huts. 
The  seats  of  empire  that  lay  beyond  were  hardly 
deemed  habitable.  The  prairie  was  thought  to  be  bleak 
and  untamable ;  the  forest  dark  and  impenetrable. 
What  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  line  of  compromise 
was  known  to  be  fertile ;  what  was  to  the  northward 
was  believed  to  be  sterile.  So  Slavery  exulted  in  the 
bargain  that  was  made,  believing  that  the  rich  domain 
secured  to  her  thereby  would  easily  counterbalance  in 
power  the  possibilities  of  what  had  been  surrendered. 

This  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery  for  the 
power  to  be  derived  from  the  statocracy  of  the  national 
domain  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  of  our 
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history.  Of  the  thirteen  original  states,  six  were  either 
free  or  soon  became  so,  while  the  others  retained  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  territory  belonging  to  them. 
The  first  state  to  be  created  out  of  the  unorganized  terri- 
tory of  the  nation  added  still  another  to  the  prepondera- 
ting power  of  slavery.  It  was  Kentucky,  in  1791, 
counterbalanced,  in  the  same  year,  by  Vermont,  which 
had  never  known  slavery  in  its  limits.  Tennessee  fol- 
lowed in  1796,  with  the  ''institution''  inherited  from 
her  mother,  North  Carolina.  After  a  furious  strug- 
gle, Ohio,  with  a  free  constitution,  was  carved  out 
of  the  pubUc  domain  in  1802.  In  1812  Louisiana  re- 
stored once  more  the  original  preponderance  of  slavery. 
In  1816  Indiana  added  another  name  to  the  roll  of 
freedom.  ML^issippi  restored  the  former  condition 
in  1817.  Illinois  took  her  place  on  the  other  side  in 
1818.  Slavery  brought  forward  Alabama  in  1819,  and 
freedom,  after  a  desperate  contest,  secured  a  place  for 
Maine  in  1820.  Thitherto  the  two  hostile  forces  had 
achieved  alternate  advantages.  Then  Slavery  increased 
lier  lead  by  two — Missouri,  in  1821,  and  Arkansas,  in 
1836.  Michigan  oflfeet  one  of  these  in  1837,  only  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  Florida  in  1845,  the  twin  of  Iowa, 
admitted  upon  the  same  day — the  result  of  a  bargain 
between  the  two  great  powers.  Texas,  conquered  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
in  favor  of  slavery,  was  admitted  in  1845,  and  balanced 
by  Wisconsin  in  1847.  Then  California  came  in  1850,  the 
people  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
coming  to  the  national  legislature  with  a  voluntary  con- 
stitution framed  and  adopted  without  specific  legal 
authority,  but  expressly  excluding  slavery  from  her 
soil.  With  this  in  their  hands  the  freemen  of  the  new 
El  Dorado  demanded  admission  to  the  family  of  states 
and  could  not  be  refused.  Then  the  roll  of  the  slave 
states  was  complete.  This  alternation  was  by  no  acci- 
dent of  growth.  By  long  continued  yielding  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  common  law  that  the  equipoise 
should  be  thus  maintained.  In  sixty  years  nine  slave 
states  and  eight  in  which  bondage  was  forbidden  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  constituent  comiponwealth.s. 
That  portion  of  the  public  domain  which  had  been 
assigned  to  slavery  by  the  Compromise,  so  far  as  it  was 
then  available,  or  was  likely  soon  to  become  so,  was 
exhausted.  On  the  other  hand  the  Northwest  was 
already  gravid  with  new  states.  Minnesota  and  Oregon 
were  clamoring  at  the  national  portal.  The  tide  of  civir 
lization  had  poured  across  the  Mississippi,  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  modern  Argonauts.  The  desert  trail 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  flowers.  The  prairies 
proved  to  be  rich  with  the  mould  of  the  ages.  Where 
the  buf&lo  had  wandered  undisturbed  the  smoke  of  the 
settler's  cabin  arose.  The  church  and  the  school-house, 
the  infallible  insignia  of  a  New  England  civilization, 
were  almost  hidden  by  the  giant  growth  of  maize.  The 
boundless  meadows  lay  laughing  in  the  sunshine.  The 
riches  of  the  East  were  poverty  compared  with  this. 
Liberty  discerned  its  worth,  and  sent  her  sons  to  enter 
in  and  occupy.  Along  all  its  creeks  and  rivers  ;  in  the 
little  belts  of  woodland,  wherever  thrift  and  foresight 
could  discover  especial  excellence,  there  the  hardy 
Northern  pioneer  built  his  sod-cabin  or  lighted  hi** 
camp-fire  and  staked  his  claim.  Already  this  territory* 
was  swarming  with  settlers  and  would  soon  be  ready 
for  admission  as  a  state. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Slavery  turned  its  eyes 
eagerly  upon  the  fertile  plains.  Only  the  Compromise 
of  1820  stood  between  it  and  this  gem  of  the  national 
domain.  Frail  barrier  1  Hitherto  it  had  been  permitted 
to  stand  because  there  had  l>een  no  desire  to  go  beyond. 


Now  that  the  lust  of  possession  tempted,  it  must  be 
swept  away.  Upon  this  question  the  South  was  not  a 
unit,  but  she  had  so  often  triumphed  by  threats  that 
she  never  doubted  their  potency.  So  she  demanded 
flatly  that  the  clauses  excluding  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  its  southern  line, 
should  be  absolutely  repealed.  The  North,  that  had 
sullenly  submitted  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  burst  into 
a  strange  fever  of  wrath  at  this  demand.  The  Compro- 
mise, which  had  been  always  thitherto  the  weapon  of 
the  South,  they  now  seized  in  their  own  defense.  No 
one  had  the  hardihood  in  serious  earnest  to  claim  that 
it  was  not  repealable.  The  power  that  debarred  had 
also  an  undoubted  right  to  admit  it.  Some  did  claim 
that  the  act  of  1820  was,  in  some  sense,  a  consecration  of 
the  soil  to  freedom,  and  therefore,  by  the  common  law 
of  liberty,  inviolate ;  but  the  theory  was  worthier  of  the 
domains  of  sentiment  than  the  forum  of  reason.  The 
South,  exultant  in  her  late  success,  pressed  for  her  legal 
right  to  clear  from  the  path  of  every  citizen  all  obstacles 
to  his  occupation  of  the  common  national  domain.  The 
course  of  reasoning  she  adopted  upon  this  question  may 
be  summarized,  thus : 

1.  The  Congress  of  1820,  was  not,  and  could  not  have 

been,  authorized  to  make  a  permanent  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  any  part  of  the  national  domain. 

2.  Every  citizen  of  every  state  has  a  right  to  carry  with 

him  into  the  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  with  which  he  is  clothed 
as  a  citizen  of  such  state. 
8.  He  has  the  right  to  take  with  him  any  property  he  may 
possess  in  the  state  from  which  he  migrates,  to  hold 
and  ei^oy  the  same  in  the  temtory,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected in  such  enjoyment  by  the  federal  law. 

To  this  the  North  offered  : 

1.  The  answer  of  the  Abolitionists :    Slavery,   being  an 

evil  if  not  a  crime,  if  the  Constitution  i-ecognizes  it 
at  all  it  is  only  to  permit  its  existence  in  those  states 
where  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  gave  no 
right  to  establish  it  in  territory  not  embraced  in  their 
original  limits. 

2.  The  response  of  the  more  conservative  Northron,  who 

recognized  slavery  as  a  legal  fact  in  the  slave  states,  but 
regarded  it  as  an  evil,  to  be  fought  with  every  lawful 
weapon,  and  to  be  eradicated  peacefully  and  legally, 
as  soon  as  possible ;  that  the  South,  having  assented 
to  the  Compromise  of  1820,  and  received  benefits  there- 
under in  the  creation,  pi*actically,  without  opposition, 
of  eight  slave  states  morally  bound  by  its  conditions. 
To  these  the  South  rejoined  : 

1.  We  have,  both  as  citizens  and  as  states,  the  same  rights 
.    in  the  public  domain  as  you.    You  ara  not  shut  out  of 

any  part  of  it ;  neither  should  we  be.  Your  rights  of 
property  are  secured  to  you  in  Texas ;  in  like  manner 
oura  should  be  secured  to  us  in  Kansas. 

2.  Tlie  Compromise  of  1820  was  a  simple  exclusion.     We 

were  barred  ft'om  .an  empire.  You  suffered  no  detri- 
ment therefrom.  The  non-slaveholder— the  free  labor- 
er— was  not  excluded  from  an  inch  of  our  soil.  Becauee 
we  have'  submitted  to  this  iiyustice  for  thirty  years 
and  more,  we  are  not  barred  from  reclaiming  a  right, 
the  resumption  of  which  can  injure  no  one.  We  do 
not  object  to  your  entering  the  territory ;  by  what 
right  do  you  seek  to  exclude  us  and  our  possessions  ? 

These  objections  were  not  ililly  met.  The  North  was 
hardly  in  a  mood  for  argument.  The  hostility  to  slavery 
which  had  spread  and  smouldered  year  alter  year,  now 
burst  all  bounds.  By  some  strange  process  the  institu- 
tion had  become  queerly  personified  in  the  Northera 
mind.     It  was  almost  entirely  disassociated  from  the 
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Southern  people  in  their  thought.  It  was  a  reality,  a 
thing,  a  material  existence  which  they  looked  upon  as 
doing,  claiming  and  resisting  quite  independently  of  its 
mere  instruments  and  agents — the  people  of  the  South. 
Against  this  intangible  yet  conscious  essence  the  heart 
of  the  North  was  aglow  with  wrath.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
law  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  step  of  defiant  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  hated  institution.  Their  instinctive 
love  of  law,  and  the  inherited  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution had  endured  even  this  exasperating  strain ;  but 
underneath  the  calm  exterior  there  were  sullen  mur- 
murings  that  should  have  warned  the  friends  of  slavery 
that  they  could  go  no  further.  Unfortunately  the 
people  of  the  South  had  never  idealized  the  institution 
of  slavery  so  as  to  disassociate  themselves  from  it.  It 
was  their  right — their  institution*— and  hostility  thereto 
not  only  implied  but  actually  covered  and  concealed 
a  positive  animosity  against  all  who  were  beneficially 
interested  in  it.  So  opposition  to  slavery  meant  hatred 
of  the  South  to  them  and  they  urged  their  right  all  the 
more  fiercely  because  of  the  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  themselves  which  they  believed  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  opposition  to  it,  and  they  wei^  undoubtedly 
right  in  their  claim  so  far  as  the  Constitution  was  con- 
cerned. The  better  reasoning  was  in  favor  of  tjieir 
claim  for  equal  enjoyment  of  the  public  domain ;  but 
the  hostility  to  slavery  had  reached  that  point  where 
one  more  act  of  aggression  on  its  part  was  sure  to  pro- 
voke a  conflict,  and  when  the  conflict  came  slavery  was 
certain  to  go  to  the  wall. 

The  act  was  consummated.  The  South  won,  and  her 
victory  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  institution  in  be- 
half of  which  the  battle  was  fought.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed.  At  once  throughout  the  North 
there  run  a  flame  of  indignation.  "Free  Kansas  or 
fight  I^^  rang  from  mountain  and  valley.  In  an  instant 
the  past  was  dead.  The  political  issues  of  the  past  grew 
stale  in  an  hour.  The  ghost  of  the  old  Whig  party 
wandered  still  here  and  there.  The  secret  ritual  of  the 
"Know  Nothings"  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  men  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  American  party.  The  question 
that  had  been  thrust  aside  so  often  had  at  length  found 
entrance  into  national  politics,  and  Slavery  and  Free- 
dom stood  face  to  face,  not  only  on  the  plains  of  Kansas 
but  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  A  band  of 
citizens  of  Michigan  called  for  a  convention  to  form  a 
party  in  the  state,  to  be  composed  of  "all  who  were 
opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  slavery."  The  word  was 
fitly  chosen.  Many  thousands  who  would  not  have  ut- 
tered a  word  or  lifted  a  hand  against  slavery  in  the 
states,  were  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  against  what 
they  deemed  its  "aggressions." 

The  new  party  was  called  Eepublican.  It  sprung 
into  life  like  Minerva.  In  a  day  it  had  swallowed  up, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  all  parties  except  its  one  great 
enemy.  The  lightning  spread  the  contagion.  State 
after  state  made  haste  to  furnish  its  contingent.  Men 
woke  in  the  morning  Whigs  or  Know  Nothings  and 
slept  at  night  Republicans.  The  past  was  rolled  away 
as  a  scroll.     The  present  filled  the  earth. 

The  shrieker  for  freedom — the  professional  Abolition 
orator  who  had  shouted  for  so  many  years  apparently 
in  vain — found  himself  now  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
The  "aggressions  of  slavery"  had  suddenly  vivified 


all  his  old  arguments.  He  stood  a  prophet  justified 
in  his  own  day.  Where  he  had  met  revilings  before, 
he  heard  only  plaudits  now.  The  abstraction  of  yester- 
day had  become  a  reality  to-day.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  mustering  its  hosts  for  the  Armageddon  with 
slavery.  Kansas  was  the  advance  post  of  both.  Here 
came  the  first  skirmish. 

The  South  has  never  been  backward  in  maintaining 
what  it  conceived  to  be  its  right,  nor  has  it  ever  stopped 
to  count  the  odds  against  it.  No  matter  how  mucli  of 
boasting  it  may  have  done ;  no  matter  how  mistaken 
its  views,  it  has  always  been  ready  to  vouch  for  them 
with  blood.  The  South  believed  it  had  an  abstract 
right  to  carry  slavery  into  Kansas,  and  it  was  not  slow 
to  assert  that  right.  It  sent  its  voluntary  represen- 
tatives to  take  and  hold.  They  came  from  far  and  near. 
Missouri  overflowed  with  typical  plantation-grown, 
slave-nursed,  slave-holding  and  slave-raising  Americans, 
who  counted  the  right  to  enslave  inalienable  in  the  free- 
man and  were  willing  to  fight  for  it  as  an  inestimable 
privilege.  They  were  called,  north  of  the  m^'stic  line 
that  separated  the  realms  so  strangely  bound  together, 
"Border  Ruffians." 

The  East  and  North  mustered  their  forces  at  once  to 
hold  the  territory  against  all  attempts  to  establish 
slavery  in  its  borders.  Money  flowed  like  water.  Tools, 
provisions,  arms  were  furnished  all  who  would  go  and 
settle  there.  The  anti-slavery  societies  sent  out  armed 
colonies.  A  reign  of  rapine,  blood  and  plunder  fol- 
lowed. The  fury  of  the  South  for  the  first  time  met  the 
sturdy  resolution  of  the  North.  While  a  desultory  war- 
fare was  waged  upon  her  plains  Kansas  was  the  watch- 
word of  a  more  important  conflict  in  the  national  arena. 
They. were  called  in  the  section  where  slavery  held 
sway,  "Jay-Hawkers." 

Names  are  things  in  the  world  of  politics,  and  epi- 
thets become  weapons  of  offense  or  defense  in  every 
struggle  between  conflicting  dogmas. 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1856, 
slavery  came  to  be  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  country— not  its  rights,  nor  yet 
its  policy,  but  its  "aggressions."  It  was  the  trial  trip 
of  the  new  party.  It  was  hardly  a  year  since  its  banner 
had  been  unfurled.  It  was  cumbered  with  fears  and 
fossils.  Many  of  its  members  still  called  themselves  by 
other  names.  Very  few  had  forgotten  the  idols  they 
had  worshipped.  There  was  the  hazard  that  attends 
all  new  ventures — the  half-heartedness,  the  distrust,  the 
thrifly  inclination  not  to  go  so  fkr  as  to  make  retreat 
impossible.  The  man  chosen  to  lead  was  one  who  had 
nothing  to  lose.  Fortune  favored  him  even  when  it 
marked  him  for  disaster.  The  young  giant  did  not 
overcome  its  veteran  antagonist,  but  the  struggle  was 
so  close  that  any  unprejudiced  observer  might  easily 
have  seen  that  the  death-grapple  had  begun.  A  party 
that  had  never  cast  a  presidential  vote  before  had 
brought  the  best-trained  opponent  the  country  had  ever 
known — the  victor  in  many  a  conflict — to  the  very  edge 
of  defeat.  The  "  aggressions  of  slavery  "  had  healetl 
all  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  its  foes.  It  had  won  in 
the  first  skirmish ;  the  reconnoissance  in  force  had  been 
repulsed,  but  over  against  it  was  an  enemy  devoted  solely 
to  its  destruction. 

[to  bb  oontinubd.] 
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'  Whoevkb  approaches  this  apparently  simple  yet  actually 
complicated  and  bewildering  question,  is  at  the  outset  in 
paitial  or  complete  despair.  For,  from  the  beginning,  the 
mission  of  man  has  been  to  fight  day  and  night  against 
the  admission  of  the  element,  without  which  existence  is 
imiiossible.  Black  death,  plague,  leprosy,  all  manner  of 
diseases  have  been  the  witness  of  his  victory  over  an  ele- 
ment which,  excluded,  can  always  find  its  own  revenge, 
and  even  to-day,  with  all  the  enlightenment  of  this  most 
enlightened  century,  the  battle  still  goes  on. 

Theoretically,  we  all  admit  that  it  must  rule.  Pi*acti- 
cally,  we  deny  it  hour  by  hour.  Millions  of  dollara  have 
been  spent  in  perfecting  systems,  all  of  which  have  come 
to  nothing.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  are  both  deliberately  arranged 
I  in  such  fashion  that  sunlight  and  air  ai*e  alike  impossible, 

and  the  latter  can  only  come  from  force-pumps  in  the  cel- 
lar. It  is  true  that  air-holes  under  each  seat  are  war- 
ranted to  give  a  pure  atmosphere,  but  repeated  personal 
observation  has  shown  that  when  the  openings  are  not 
used  by  our  respected  law-makers  as  spittoons,  they  are 
plugged  with  paper,  this  being  the  case  with  so  large  a 
proportion  of  them  that  one  need  not  at  all  wonder  at  the 
character  of  the  legislation  going  on  above. 

In  our  churches,  theatres  and  all  public  places,  the  same 
ingenious  methods  prevail,  and  if,  as  sometimes  in  rail- 
way cars,  ventilators  are  opened,  there  is  always  some  en- 
terprising man  with  cane  or  umbi-ella  who  shuts  them, 
and  then  returns  well  pleased  to  his  place,  to  breathe  with 
calm  epjoyment  the  rejected  eflluvium  of  all  the  laboring 
lungs  about  him.  We,  who  would  shrink  from  di-inking 
from  a  stranger's  or  even  a  friend's  cup,  or  eating  from  a 
plate  already  soiled  by  use,  drink  in  unhesitatingly  the 
breath — ^not  as  it  enters  the  lungs,  pure  outer  air,  but  as  it 
is  thrown  off— laden  not  only  with  the  natural  weight  of 
deadly  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  with  whatever  personal 
peculiarity  of  disease  or  habit  the  breather  may  own — 
reeking  with  tobacco  or  liquor,  with  foul  fUmes  of  indi- 
gested food — with  deadly  germs  from  diseased  lungs  or 
other  organs. 

The  picture  is  disgusting,  but  is  it  overdrawn  ?  And  if 
not,  can  any  words  be  too  strong  against  the  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  condition  of  things  ?  For  precisely  as 
one  should  shrink  from  contact  with  leprosy  or  loathsome 
sore,  should  they  shrink  from  the  pollution  of  breathing 
an  air  tainted  by  passage  through  every  sort  of  lung  and 
as  truly  foul  and  indecent  for  one's  own  use  as  would  be 
the  food  chewed  by  another  and  handed  on  to  one's  own 
plate  for  consumption.  Yet  people  go  on  calmly,  or  if 
moved  to  temporary  action,  pass  quickly  from  energy  to 
apathy.  The  judge  on  his  bench  falls  in  an  apopleptic  fit 
induced  by  want  of  air !  Women  faint  and  are  carried 
out  of  crowded  theatres,  where  even  if  slight  ventilation 
exists,  every  gas-jet  means  the  consumption  of  air  enough 
for  eighteen  lungs,  no  allowance  having  been  made,  how- 
ever, for  any  such  added  draught  upon  resources.  And 
in  churches,  rising  at  all  points  and  thronged  with  seekers 
after  spiritual  life,  the  same  results  are  found  and  disease 
and  death  in  subtle  disguises  have  their  way  with  the 
body  and  thus  with  the  soul. 

The  average  school-room  is  as  fatal,  and  children  in  them 
are  the  victims  of  slow  murder,  passing  from  a  pale  and 
nerveless  childhood  to  a  pale  and  nerveless  man  or  woman- 
hood. If  air  were  only  on  sale  and  to  be  bought  the  world 
would  be  earning  money  for  its  purchase  and  would  count 
no  toil  too  great  for  a  share  in  the  precious  possession. 
But  as  it  is  God's  free  gift,  the  portion  of  all,  we  shut  it 
out  or  contentedly  poison  it^  day  and  night. 
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A  frill-grown  man  averages  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds  in  weight.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of 
this  is  oxygen,  drawn  from  the  air  we  breathe,  food  and 
air  being  the  two  means  by  which  bodies  live.  But  food 
without  air  is  useless.  Only  when  it  has  first  been  dis- 
solved in  the  stomach,  carried  by  absorption  into  the 
blood,  and,  at  last,  by  means  of  circulation,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken  into  our  lungs, 
does  it  begin  to  either  feed  or  nourish,  so  that  the  lungs 
may  be  said  to  be  really  the  true  stomach,  and  the  other 
only  a  convenient  i*ec^tacle  on  which  to  draw  after  de- 
posit. 

Any  anatomy  or  physiology  will  give  the  details  of  struc- 
ture which  ought  to  be  plain  to  all,  and  when  this  is 
thoi-oughly  underatood  it  will  be  easy  to  see  why  thirty- 
three  hogsheads  of  air  are  used  each  day  by  every  healthy 
pair  of  lungs,  and  what  necessity  exists  for  insuring  a 
pure  supply.  It  rests  solely  and  wholly  with  ourselves 
whether  this  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  shall  remain  charged 
with  poison— carrying  death  to  every  organ  of  the  body, 
or  shall  receive  its  full  supply  of  ihe  vitalizing  oxygen* 
and  so  cease  to  be  weighed  down  and  made  poweriees  for 
good. 

Fifty  years  ago  ventilation  was  scouted,  but  it  existed 
in  spite  of  windows  nailed  down  and  cracks  stuffed  with 
cotton,  the  open  chimneys  making  a  constiuit  draught 
and  renewing  the  air  in  every  room  where  a  fire  was 
burned.  To-day  we  open  windows  more  often,  but  fur- 
nace and  gas  both  vitiate  and  consume  air  enough  for 
many  lungs,  and  thus  comes  the  necessity  for  a  method 
which  shall  give  us  the  health  of  the  old  while  retaining 
the  advantages  of  the  new.  Whether  this  can  be  accom- 
plished we  are  presently  to  see. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *  Yoo  ar«  so  full  of  good  things  I  ani  impelled  to  Mk  joa  what  pr«pm- 
ratlon  Is  good  for  cleaning  woolen  clothing.  Thirty  years  ago  *  burning 
fluid  *  was  Just  the  thing,  but  that  material  is  not  now  extant.  The  f<»'- 
mula  was  this,  I  think  :  Camphene,  two  parts  ;  alcohol,  one  part.  Bat  I 
may  be  mistaken.  But  what  iscamphene  ?  Please  enlighten  me,  if  you 
can.  Possibly  some  other  compound  will  be  equally  efflcaeious.  Very 
respectfuUy,  E.  O.  H.,  Yonker^  N.  V." 

Ant, — Campbene  is  a  variety  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  highly 
explosive.  It  is  now  superseded  by  benzine,  which, can  be  bad  by 
the  gallon  very  cheaply,  and  in  the  use  of  which  there  is  far  less 
danger,  though  It  should  not  be  applied  near  gas  or  fire. 

**Dkar  Editor  :  I  have  read  Oub  Coktixbnt  with  increased  inte- 
rest, and  often  thought  of  contributing  toward  the  *  Household  '  coluron, 
but  it  has  been  so  well  supplied  I  could  not  add  my  mite.  Do  aU 
our  readers  know  that  the  stain  made  by  the  Juice  of  peaches,  whether 
tteah  or  canned,  falling  on  or  coming  in  contact  with  ck>thing  or  table 
linen  can  be  taken  out  by  spreading  the  articles  on  grass  underneath,  or 
by  hanging  them  on  the  branches  of  apple  trees  when  in  blotMom  / 
This  is  an  old  housewife's  rule,  infallible,  and  will  also  take  out  other 
stains.  I  will  not  vo6ch  for  tomato  stain,  but  tiie  remedy  is  simple, 
easily  tried,  and  within  the  reach  of  alL  I  have  gained  much  iufor- 
mation  from  Our  Coxtinbxt  that  has  been  and  stiU  is  of  use,  and  as 
you  call  for  *  items  of  experience, '  I  venture  to  send  these  hinta.  Many 
mothers  bemoan  pretty  dresses  made  useless  by  being  suppoeably  ruined 
by  Juice  from  the  peach.    Interestedly  yours, 

O.  A.  D.,  Walllngford,  Vt. " 

*  *  Dbar  Editor  :  Here  is  a  rery  good  dessert.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
this  summer.  It  can  be  made  with  raspberries  as  well  as  blackberrfes : 
with  the  hitter  it  Is  called  'Blackberry  Mush  :'  Stew  a  pint  of  bbM;kber- 
rtes  till  soft ;  mix  three  heaping  teaspoonfnls  of  com  starch  in  cold  water 
and  pour  it  on  the  blackberries,  slowly  stirring  as  you  pour,  then  add 
sugar  to  taste ;  two  tablespooafuls  Is  a  good  sweetness.  When  well  boUed 
up  pour  in  mould,  and  when  cold  eat  with  cream. — E.  M.  ** 

•'Can  you  ask  'M.  V.  Patton  *  for  the  recipe  for  staining  floora  a 
*rtch  dark  brown,  which  dries  in  two  days, '  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  •  Household  '  of  Our  <X>ntinbnt  for  Norember  S,  and  gire  It  in 
the  paper  t  I  hare  been  looking  for  such  a  recipe  for  some  time.— E.  0. 
D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Not.  11,  18W.*' 

Hblbn  Campbeli.. 


Apprehension  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Democratic  supremacy  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  upon  our  commercial  and  financial 
interests.  Especially  is  there  an  inclination  to  believe 
that  the  accession  of  that  party  to  power  will  be  fraught 
with  peculiar  peril  to  those  manufactunng  interests  the 
prosperity  of  which  depends  upon  a  high  protective  tariff. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  depression  in  the 
iron  trade  is  very  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  anticipate  the  probability  of  foreign  pro- 
duction being  admitted  to  compete  with  them  upon  prac- 
tically even  terms,  which  would  cause  an  immediate 
suspension  of  their  business.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
such  a  i*esult  is  anticipated  when  one  considers  only  the 
principles  and  history  of  the  party.  The  past  has  a  sad 
array  of  silent  wheels,  blown-out  furnaces  and  shattered 
industries,  ^vhich  stand  as  ghostly  witnesses  against  the 
Democracy  as  an  enemy  of  prosperity.  The  times  have 
changed  since  then,  however,  and  iu  nothing  is  that 
change  more  perceptible  than  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
Democi'atio  party.  While  its  platform  and  principles  have 
not  changed  at  all,  except  as  the  stem  logic  of  events  has 
compelled  it  to  recognize  the  facts  which  mark  its  long  se- 
quence of  continuous  defeat,  and  while  its  personale  has 
been  modified  only  by  its  absorbing  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  Southern  white  vote,  yet  there  is  one  fact  which 
would  seem  to  forbid  any  danger  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries from  this  source.  More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
reliable  Democratic  strength  is  to  be  found  at  the  South. 
Holding  those  sixteen  states  solidly  in  its  grasp,  it  has  at 
the  outset  seventy-four  per  cent  of  a  majority.  Three- 
fourth  of  the  vote  by  which  it  expects  to  elect  a  President 
in  1884  is  to  be  found  in  those  states.  To  hold  their  vote 
beyond  all  question  is  tlie  first  and  most  apparent  duty  of 
every  Democratic  partisan.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
they  imperatively  demand,  that  thing  must  be  done.  The 
Democracy  of  the  North  can  be  relied  on  to  stand  by  the 
party  without  defection  so  long  as  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  as  good  as  they  are  to-day.  There  is  a  sort  of 
theoretical  antagonism  to  the  tariff  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable portion-  of  them,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  it.  Except  a  few 
featherhead  doctrinaires  who  would  either  legislate  for  the 
whole  world  or  follow  British  lead  even  if  it  landed  them 
in  perdition,  the  most  part  of  the  voters  are  able  to  see 
that  free  trade,  in  some  direction  or  other,  would  cause 
their  own  shoes  to  pinch  fearfully.  Tliese  are,  therefore, 
free-traders  with  an  **if.**  They  are  willing  to  cry  "down 
with  the  tariff,"  if  there  can  be  certain  exception — if  their 
craft  is  not  endangered.  In  other  words,  the  Northern 
Democracy,  representing  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
electoral  strength  of  the  party,  at  the  best,  is  not  a  unit 
by  any  means  upon  the  question  of  free  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  a  grievance  on  which  it 
is  practically  unanimous.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  whole 
party  at  the  South  could  be  put  upon  its  voir  dire,  and 
every  voter  be  required  to  state  what  he  would  especially 
desire  and  demand  that  the  Democratic  party  should  do 
on  coming  into  power,  ninety^-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
would  unhesitatingly  and  persistently  cry  out  in  favor  of 


a  repeal  of  the  Internal  Revenue  law  as  a  sine  qua  nan  of 
their  support.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  representative  in 
Congress  from  that  section,  whatever  his  political  pro- 
clivities, would  dare  to  vote  against  such  a  repeal.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  the  entire  South  would  unhesitatingly  prefer  the 
repeal  of  the  Internal  Revenue  law  to  the  removal  of  the 
tariff.  That  is  the  first  demand  which  the  South  will  have 
to  make  upon  a  successful  Democi*acy,  and  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  refused.  Whatever  else  the  Democratic  party 
may  do  upon  its  accession  to  power,  it  must  repeal  entu*ely 
the  Internal  Revenue  system.  Ever  since  the  war  it  has 
been  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  South.  Upon  no 
other  question  was  public  opinion,  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ever  more  thoroughly  united.  If  the  Democracy 
would  hold  the  South  it  must  do  this  thing.  It  must  hold 
the  South  at  all  hazards  if  it  would  succeed  in  a  Presi- 
dential contest.  If  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  is  cut  off,  the  tariff  can- 
not be  perceptibly  reduced.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude 
that  the  Democratic  party  will  not,  for  many  years  at 
least,  perceptibly  diminish  the  duties  upon  imports,  politi- 
cal necessity  being  far  more  potent  than  ancient  principle. 


Not  more  than  two  or  three  years  have  passed  since  a 
leading  weekly  journal  arbitrarily  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  literature  based  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  New  England,  specifically  condemning  such 
work  as  had  been  done  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Sarah  Oi-ne  Jewett  and  others.  Judging  from  contempo- 
rary literature,  the  sentence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
executed,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  t^at  the  elegant 
volume,  f^om  whose  illustrations  the  Messrs.  Lippincott 
have  kindly  permitted  us  to  make  selections,  in  this  num- 
ber of  Our  Continent,  finds  its  publisher  west  of  the 
Hudson  and  we  might  almost  say  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Alleghanies. '  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  more 
elegant  publication  of  its  class  has  seen  the  light  during  a 
season  exceptionally  prolific  of  rare  books.  From  cover 
to  cover  every  page  speaks  of  careful  work  on  the  part  of 
author,  artist,  engraver,  printer,  binder  and  publisher. 
Aside  from  the  interest  which  every  New  Englander  must 
feel  in  the  volume,  commemorative,  as  it  is,  of  social  con- 
ditions that  are  fast  passing  away,  there  is  an  inner  his- 
tory belonging  to  it  which  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  Gail 
Hamilton's  appreciative  introduction.  Of  this  we  need 
not  here  speak,  save  to  say  that  the  book  most  worthily 
serves  its  office  as  a  memorial  volume  to  one  whose 
life  was  eminently  typical  of  what  Dr.  Holmes  aptly 
terms  the  "  Brahmin  Caste.**  All  its  characteristics  were 
so  deeply  graven  on  her  memory  that  the  attractions 
and  excitements  of  wider  social  spheres  served  only  to 
emphasize  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  impel 
her  to  place  in  an  enduring  form  what  her  quick  intel- 
ligence had  noted  and  her  retentive  memory  preserved. 
In  the  sixteen  chapters  which  compose  the  body  of  the 

(1)  Nbw  England  Byoonks.  By  E.  H.  Arr  (Ellen  U.  Rollins), 
New  edition,  entari^  and  lUustnited.  Introdactlon  by  Gail  Hamilton. 
PhiladelphU  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Oo. 
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work  rural  life  is  treated  in  nearly  all  its  aspects — ^the 
churcli,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  home,  society  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  and  nature  in  all  her  moods.  At  times 
keen  powers  of  analysis  manifest  themselves,  as  in  the  de- 
sciiptions  of  cei*tain  rugged  leaders  of  men  who  wore 
homespun  with  a  dignity  that  put  to  shame  the  finery  of 
chance  visitors  from  the  distant  city.  All  this  has  been 
most  worthily  illustrated,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Emily  Sartain,  by  the  best  artists  and  engravera  of 
tlie  time.  The  illustrations  are  eighty  in  number,  dis- 
tributed at  short  intervals  throughout  the  two  hundred 
and  foi-ty  odd  pages  of  the  book.  Among  the  artists  we 
note  the  names  of  Howard  Pyle,  James  D.  Smilie,  J.  Pen- 
nell,  R.  S.  GifTord,  Leon  Moran,  T.  Hovenden,  A.  B.  Frost, 
W.  M.  Dunk  and  many  othera ;  while  the  engravings  are 
by  Fred.  Juengling,  L.  Faber,  J.  W.  Lauderbach,  G.  P. 
Williams,  Lettie  R.  Willoughby,  A.  J.  Whitney,,  and  so 
many  more  that  we  have  Ho  space  to  enumerate  them. 
Altogether  the  volume  is  most  creditable  to  all  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  veiy  arduous  labor  of  its  prepara- 
tion, and  it  will  find  a  welcome  in  many  a  luxurious 
home  which  owes  its  elegance  to  the  sturdy  virtues  of  a 
Puritan  ancestry.  New  England's  children  and  grand- 
children love  her  still,  despite  the  inappreciative  slurs  of 
outsiders,  and  there  is  not  an  empty  and  deseiled  home- 
stead on  her  hillsides  that  does  not  tell  the  story  of  lives 
that  were  long,  brave  struggles,  and  that  have  passed  on, 
leaving  fi-uition  and  fulfillment  for  the  generation  that 
owns,  not  only  every  good  thing  of  the  present,  but  all 
the  slowly-iipened  fruit  of  the  past. 


The  illustrated  article  on  Oberlin  College,  with  which 
this  number  of  The  Continent  opens,  is  the  first  sketch 
of  that  institution  given  to  the  world  in  this  form,  and  it 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  foes  as  well  as  by  the 
friends  of  this  intensely  radical  and  once  unpopular  com- 
munity. It  is  worth  noting  here,  as  the  fact  does  not 
conspicuously  appear  in  the  article  itself,  that,  although 
colleges  East  and  West  had  admitted  colored  students 
prior  to  Oberlin's  action  in  relation  to  that  class,  Oberlin, 
during  the  "abolition  "  excitement,  practically  stood  alono 
among  colleges  as  a  champion  of  equal  rights  in  educa- 
tion. As  with  the  question  of  color,  so  with  that  of  sex. 
Co-education  in  an  educational,  moi-al  and  social  point  of 
view,  and  in  every  sense,  had  proved  a  complete  success 
at  Oberlin  years  before  outside  conservatism  would  admit 
the  joint  education  of  the  sexes  to  be  other  than  evil.  In 
some  respects  Oberlin  even,  as  a  body  politic,  was  a  eonser- 
vaHve  i*adical :  witness  its  perplexed  discussions  on  the  ad- 
mission of  colored  students.  For  years  it  was  not  deemed 
** proper"  for  young  women  gi*aduates  from  the  classical 
course  to  read  their  own  graduating  essays,  this  duty  being 
performed  by  membei*s  of  the  faculty. 


Though  a  popular  English  critic  has  lately  announced, 
in  a  tone  which  would  seem  to  settle  all  questions,  that 
Canon  Farrar's  latest  work  is  marked  by  all  the  **  oily  fa- 
cility of  the  buttery  periods  written  to  please  the  popular 
ear,"  the  fact  remains  that  the  student  finds  them  as  fasci- 
nating as  the  ordinaiy  reader,  and  that  this  final  fruit'  of  a 
work  which  began  with  the  **  Life  of  Christ"  is  worthy  of 
taking  i-ank  with  the  best  scholarship  of  the  time.  Canon 
Farrar  has  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the  liberal  thinkers  of 
the  day,  belonging  to  the  Broad  Church  movement,  which 
has  done  more  to  vitalize  modem  English  thought  than 
any  other  religious  party  can  boast.  In  fact,  party  is  here 
almost  an  inadmissable  word,  for  the  Broad  Churoh  aims, 
as  its  name  implies,  to  take  in  many  varying  shades  of  be- 
lief, sheltering  them  all  under  the  comprehensive  creed  of 

(1)  Thk  Early  Days  of  Ciikistianity.  ByF.  W.  Farrar.  D.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  irol.,  pp.  664,  f8.00.  Cassell,  Fet- 
ter, Galpin  A  Co.,  E.  P.  Datton  A  Co.,  New  York. 


love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Yet  Canon  Farrar  is  thor- 
oughly orthodox,  and  the  entire  work,  which  has  occupied 
him  for  over  twelve  yeai-s,  is  really  an  exposition  and  de- 
fense of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  histoiy  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  has  already  been  written  in 
{he  **  Life  of  Christ "  and  **  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  and  the  pre- 
sent volume  deals  with  the  final  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude  and 
St.  John  and  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
With  the  fervid  and  rapid  style  which  distinguishes  him. 
Canon  Fairar  gives  a  brilliant  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
varieties  of  thought  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  Alex- 
andiia,  and  the  widely-sepai*ated  phases  of  theology  in  the 
writings  of  Peter  and  John.  He  has  caught  the  real  spirit 
of  that  period  which  was  both  ending  and  beginning — the 
ending  of  the  Roman  power,  besotted  with  heaped  up 
crime  and  drowning  at  last  in  blood,  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  story  for  mankind — the  new  fight,  not  for  dominion 
over  others,  but  over  one's  self.  There  is  a  remark- 
able combination  of  minute  scholai-ship  evidenced  in  the 
profuse  foot-notes,  and  of  a  narrative  power  rarely  ex- 
celled, his  studies  of  cliaracter  being  so  vigorous  and 
picturesque  that  the  whole  period  lives  again.  Often  im- 
passioned and  always  eloquent,  the  book  is  one  to  be  i*ead 
with  deepest  interest,  and  even  where  one  disagrees  most 
jieartily  with  some  of  his  conclusions,  the  volume  is  closed 
with  a  feeling  that  here  is  a  better  contribution  to  history 
than  may  be  found  in  far  more  pretentious  works. 


With  "Birthday-Books"  made  up,  as  several  recent 
examples  have  been,  from  the  almost  unknown  works  of 
equally  unknown  authors,  it  was  hoped  that  tlie  lowest 
depth  had  been  reached  ;  these  or  a  "Tupper  Birthday- 
Book"  being  reasons  for  eschewing  all  birthdays  forever. 
The  reaction  has  come,  as  reactions  always  do,  every  evil 
holding  its  own  germ  of  good,  and  we  have,  by  all  means, 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  setting  for  such  days  tliat 
has  yet  been  planned  by  editor  or  publisher.  "The  Sal- 
magundi Birthday-Book"*  is  a  red-lined  quarto,  two  days 
being  given  to  each  page,  and  two  mottoes,  selected  with 
positive  genius,  for  each  day;  there  is  not  one  but  has 
significance  or  wit.  All  are  thoughts.  Not  the  least  inte> 
resting  portion  is  the  amusing  preface  by  Robert  Collyer. 
The  beautiful  cover  and  illustrations  for  each  month  are 
by  some  of  our  best  knoWn  artists  and  engravers.  "  There 
is  some  risk,  to  be  sure,"  writefs  Mr.  Collyer,  "in  hand- 
ling a  volume  holding  such  a  vast  variety  of  wise,  witty 
and  satiric  citations  as  one  finds  here.  In  the  few  books  of 
the  sort  that  eome  to  my  table,  I  have  not  noticed  such  a 
variety  before,  or  quite  such  an  aptness  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men ;"  and  he  is  entirely  right,  with  abun- 
dant room  for  addenda  or  memoranda,  and  with  all  the 
attractions  that  smooth  heavy  paper  and  careful  press- 
work  can  lend,  the  volume  is  one  whibh  must  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  very  lai*ge  class  that  delights  in  remem- 
bering  the  birthdays  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 


Since  the  death  of  (Jeorgc  Eliot,  there  is  probably  no 
woman  living  possessing  and  gaining  more  and  more  with 
every  year  a  luminous  intelligence  tliatsets  Fi*ances  Power 
Cobbe  in  some  points  at  the  head  of  modem  thinkers.' 
Were  it  not  for  her  almost  comically  fierce  onslaught  on 
vivisection  and  vivisectionists,  it  might  be  said  that  mere 
feeling  had  no  place  with  her,  and  that  her  power  of  sus- 
tained thought  and  of  clear  statement  made  it  impossible 
to  point  out  any  purely  feminine  side  to  her  work,  which  is 
a  contribution  to  impersonal  thought — never  either  its  mas- 
culine or  its  feminine  point  of  view.     Tlie  present  volume 

(2)  THB  Salmagundi  Birthday -Book.  Edited  by  Alice  Wood.  Roee 
Perkins  and  A.  .1.  G.  Perkins.    M-00.    8.  W.  Green's  Son.  New  York. 

(3)  TuK  Peak  in  Dakibn.  With  Somk  Other  Inquirirs  Touch- 
ing Concerns  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body.  An  Octave  of  Es- 
AAYS.    Pp.  303.  ^1.25.    Geori^H.  Ellis,  Boston. 
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has  leM  of  this  quality  than  her  previous  one,  *'The 
Duties  of  Women,'*  which  has  gone  through  seven  edi- 
tions in  this  country,  but  the  eight  essays  aie  all  strong  in 
ti-eatment,  and  filled  with  intense  purpose.  ''  The  Fitness 
of  Women  for  the  Ministry  of  Religion  "  is  a  powerful  and 
convincing  argument  on  a  topic  more  familial*  to  Ameiicau 
than  to  English  ears,  and  the  final  essay,  ''  The  Peak  in 
Darien,'"  contains  certain  speculations  on  what  may  be 
visible  to  the  dying,  with  various  instances  from  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  tending  to  prove  a  positive  sense  of 
and  visible  communication  with  the  next  world. 


By  kind  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  we  are 
permitted,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  **  Major  or  Mi- 
nor," to  present  our  readers  this  week  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  illustrations  ftx)m  a  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  poems.  This  author's  delicate  fancies,  as  they 
appear  in  his  vei-ses,  seem  to  have  been  most  apprecia- 
tively studied  by  the  members  Of  the  quaintly  named 
"Paint  and  Clay  Club"  of  Boston,  and  the  interpretation 
of  their  work  with  pen,  pencil  and  brush  has  been  suc- 
cessfully achieved  by  the  best  engravera  in  the  land.  In 
the  context,  which  serves  as  a  setting  for  these  works  of 
ait,  will  be  found  a  keen  estimate  of  Mr.  Aldrich*s  litei-ary 
work,  and  the  reader  may  well  turn  with  stimulated  in- 
terest from  these  necessanly  unsatisfying  morsels  to  the 
treat  afforded  by  the  volume  itself. 


THE  BOOK-SHELF. 


8.  W.  Green'3  Son,  New  York,  sends  out  a  box  with 
eight  standard  novels,  handsomely  and  uniformly  bound : 
"Romola,"  **  Jane  Eyre,"  *»Hypatia,"  **Uarda,"  "Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,"  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  "Co- 
rinne,"  and  "Last  of  the  Mohicans."  The  print  is  fine 
but  clear,  the  ps^>er  good,  and  the  price,  75  cents  each  or 
$5.00  a  box,  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Among  the  smaller  illustrated  gift  books,  two  fVom 
Estes  &  Lauriat  are  worthy  of  special  attention :  Schil- 
ler's "Song  oi  the  Bell,"  with  illustrations  by  Alexander 
Mayer  and  E.  H.  (j^arrett,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akei-s  Al- 
len's poem  of  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother"  illustrated  by 
Jessie  Cuitis  Shepherd  and  other  favorite  artists.  Tlie 
price  ($1.50)  is  a  temptation  to  all  buyers,  and  the  di*aw- 
ings  in  both  are  delicate  interpretations  of  the  text. 

Joanna  H.  Matthews  is  a  name  which  always  carries 
an  assurance  of  pleasant  and  healthy  work  for  children, 
and  in  "Fred  Bradford's  Debt"  (pp.  256,  $1,25),  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  she  tells  the  story  with 
her  usual  gi-ace.  The  childi-en  in  both  families  are  very 
naturally  drawn,  and  Fred's  "debt,"  and  how  it  was  paid, 
are  sufficiently  exciting  to  insure  a  reading  for  the  pretty 
book,  the  only  objection  to  which  is  the  cover,  with  its 
crude  coloring,  a  fashion  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  pass. 

Mr.  Bdtterworth  has  been  particularly  happy  in 
pleasing  the  fancy  of  young  readers  in  pi*eviou8  volumes 
of  his  "Zig  Zag  Journeys,"  and  the  present  one,  "Zig 
Z.ig  Journeys  in  the  Occident ;  The  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific," fully  illustrated,  square  4to  (pp.  820,  $1.75),  Estes 
&  Laniiat,  Boston,  is  as  full  of  interest  as  its  predecessors. 
The  Zig  Zag  Club  make  a  summer  trip  from  Boston  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  the  sights  on  the  way  are  chronicled, 
always  faithfully  and  often  with  real  dramatic  force. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Thompson  Westcott  has  been 
known  as  an  indefatigable  worker  among  chronicles  of 
**01d  Philadelphia,"  and  some  specimen  chapters  of  a 
"History  of  Philadelphia,"  pi*e pared  by  Mr.  Westcott,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  have  been  sent  out 
by  L.  H.  Everts  &  Co.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  local  his- 
torical works.  The  specimen  is  in  quarto  form,  sumptu- 
ously piinted  and  made  up  with  maps  and  illustrations. 


and  will  be  a  valuable  as  well  as  elegant  addition  to  the 
book-shelf. 

There  is  a  growing  taste  for  old  chronicles,  and  good 
work  has  been  done  of  late  in  introducing  Froissait  to  our 
young  people.  "  Belt  and  Spur  :  Stories  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Old  Chroniclers,"  with  six- 
teen illuminations  (pp.  298,  $2.00),  Scribner,  Welfoid  <& 
Co.,  New  York,  i^  in  the  same  line,  and,  though  abridged 
and  condensed,  gives  the  stories  in  very  spirited  fashion. 
The  illuminations  are  reproduced  with  great  cai'e,  and  the 
book  deserves  a  warm  welcome,  being  one  of  the  most 
satisfactoi-y  sent  out  this  season  for  either  boys  or  girls. 

One  of  the  most  charming  gift  books  of  the  season  is 
to  be  found  in  "Cradle  Songs  of  Many  Nations,"  illus- 
trated by  Walter  Satterlee,  with  music  by  Reinhold  L. 
Herman,  put  up  in  portfolio  form,  the  dainty  pink  cover 
of  the  quailo,  with  its  blue  ribbons,  harmonizing  tho- 
roughly with  the  idea  of  the  book.  The  Arabic,  Hottentot 
and  Japanese  cradle  songs  ai*e  the  most  peculiar,  each 
with  its  character  sketch,  and  the  music,  though  of  un- 
equal merit,  is  fairly  in  harmony  with  the  vei*ses.  (Pp.  64, 
$4.00.)     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

When  Zola  himself  remarks  of  one  of  his  novels  that  it 
is  "a little  brutal,"  further  comment  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary. This  is  his  criticism  on  "Claude's  Confession" 
(pp.  254,  $1.00),  just  issued  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothei-s, 
and  to  be  read  probably  by  the  same  interested  devourers 
of  the  other  abominations.  "  A  Prince  of  Bi'effny,"  a  his- 
toiical  romance,  by  Thomas  P.  May  (pp.  428,  75  cts.),  is 
at  least  more  wholesome,  and  "The  Hidden  Recoi*d,"  by 
E.  W.  Blaisdell  (pp.  466,  $1.00),  is  semi-histoiical,  in  that 
the  scene  is  laid  dunng  our  last  war  with  England. 

"*"  A  MOST  attractive  volume  for  the  holiday,  or  any  Kca- 
son,  is  to  be  found  in  "Songs  from  the  Dramatist k/* 
edited  by  Robert  Bell  (pp.  268,  $1.50),  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.  The  collection  begins  "with  the  wiittr 
of  the  flrat  regular  comedy,"  and  ends  with  Sheridan,  anil 
is  the  best  attempt  in  this  direction  that  we  have  had,  Mi . 
Bell  having  done  his  work  with  marked  ability.  Shoit 
biographical  notices  are  prefixed  to  each  dramatist  from 
whose  works  songs  have  been  selected,  and  the  volume 
will  be  a  valuable  companion  to  the  encyclopedias  of 
poetry  we  all  find  it  convenient  to  own. 

Sidney  Lanier  earned  ^ell-merited  distinction  in  his 
work  for  boys,  and  the  beautiful  volume  which  is  now 
issued  containing  "The  Boys'  Percy,  being  Ballads  of 
War,  Adventure  and  Love,"  with  fifty  illustrations  by 
Eugene  Bensell  (pp.  441,  $2.50),  Charles  Scribner 's  Sons, 
New  York,  will  add  still  more.  As  a  lesson  in  strong  and 
simple  English  the  ballads  are  invaluable,  and  the  boy 
who  acquires  a  taste  for  them  is  freed  forever  from  the 
power  of  the  dime  novel.  The  editing  is  careful,  as  usual, 
and  older  people  will  find  help  they  need  not  disdain  in 
understanding  obscure  words  and  turns  of  expression. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  clubbing  combi- 
nation announced  in  our  advertising  columns  between  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  Our  Continent.  The  original  in- 
vestigations and  enterprise  of  the  Rural^  through  its  ex- 
perimental grounds  and  through  the  ablest  writers  and 
artists  in  the  country,  have  led  to  its  general  recognition 
as  a  leading  journal  of  rural  affairs  in  America.  It  has 
introduced  and  disseminated  gratuitously  among  its  sub- 
scribers some  of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  plants 
in  cultivation.  Tliese  distributions  are  utterly  free  of  all 
false  pretense,  and  the  journal  is  conducted  in  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  country  home. 

The  American  passion  for  travel,  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  great  spaces  which  make  up  our  country,  finds 
plenty  of  stimulus  in  the  attractive  Young  Folks'  travels 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  issued  by  various  firms. 
"Our  Young  Folks  in  Africa,"  by  James  D.  McCabe  (pp. 
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812,. $1.75),  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  pix)fu8ely  illustrated, 
takes  a  party  of  four  lads  into  these  unknown  regions,  and 
though  the  compilation  of  facts  is  a  little  too  evident,  the 
journey  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  one.  Estes  & 
Lauriat  send  out  another  volume  in  the  Knockabout  Club 
Series,  entitled  **  Along  Shore,*'  the  journey  in  this  case 
being  from  Boston  to  the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun," 
and  including  much  talk  of  Vikings  and  Northmen  and 
wild  Northern  life.  The  author,  C.  A.  Stephens,  has  done 
good  work  in  this  field,  and  the  handsome  volumes  are  in 
cloth  or  illuminated  boards  as  prefen-ed,  the  price  of  the 
former  being  $2.25,  of  the  latter  $1.75.  Add  to  these  ''The 
Bodley  Grandchildren,  and  Their  Journey  Through  Hol- 
land,'* by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
(pp.  192,  $1.50),  with  the  usual  illuminated  cover,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  young  people  should  not  have 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  world  in  general  than  was  ever 
vouchsafed  the  uuti*aveled  elders  of  a  past  generation. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  History  op  English  Prose  Fiction.  By  Bayuxt  TuGkerman. 
8vo,  pp.  327,  fl.75.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

TBS  Book  or  Forty  Pudd^nos.  By  Sumn  Anna  Brown,  l  rol., 
50ct8.    Charles  Scrtbn6r*s  Sons,  New  York. 

CoRKA,  the  Hermit  Nation,  By  William  Elliot  Orlffls.  l  vol., 
8VO,  maps  and  Illustrations,  pp.  462,  |3.50.  ('harles  Scribner*s  Sons, 
New  York. 

Fred  Bradford's  Debt.  By  Joanna  H.  Matthews.  4to,  pp.  25S. 
11.75.    Cassell,  Petter,  GalpinACo.,  New  York. 

Bo-Peep.  Juvenile  4to.  Illustrated.  Lithograph  cover.  fl.OO.  Cas- 
sell, Petter,  UalplnACo.,  New  York. 

John  Randolph.  By  Henry  Adams.  American  Statesmen  series. 
ISmo,  pp.  312,  tl*26.     Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad.  By  Liuie  W.  Champney.  Illu»^ 
tratedby  "Champ."  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  242,  fl.60,  cloth  $2. 00.  F.stes  ft 
Lauriat,  Boston. 

Schiller's  Song  or  the  Bell,  illustrated.  |1.50.  Estes  A 
lauriat. 

Rock  Mb  to  Sleep,  Mother.    Illustrated.   fi.50.   Estes  ft  Lauriat. 

Parisian  Art  and  Artists.  By  Henry  Bacon.  Illustrated.  I 
vol.,  Svo,  f3.00.    J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Cradle  Sonos  or  Many  Nations.  Music  by  Reinhold  L.  Herman. 
Illustrations  by  Walter  Satterlee.  $4>00.    Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Leisure  Hour  series. 
Pp.  286,  fl.25.     Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

Heine's  Romantic  School.  Translated  by  S.  L.  Fleishman.  l2mo, 
pp.  278,  fl.60.     Henry  Holt  ft  Co.      • 

Birthday  Mottoes.  From  the  writings  of  E.  P.  Roe.  Selected  by 
Lyman  AbboU.    fl.OO.     Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York. 
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Some  remarkable  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished sanitary  report  of  London,  the  British  metropolis. 
It  appears  that  the  deaths  in  the  Peabody  buildings 
during  sixteen  years  have  been  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and 
seven-tenths  per  one  thousand  yearly,  while  the  general 
death-rate  of  the  city  during  the  same  period  marked 
twenty-thi-ee  and  four-tenths ;  in  the  crowded  districts 
surrounding  the  Peabody  buildings,  however,  the  death- 
rate  is  stated  to  be  thirty  to  forty  per  thousand.  A  still 
more  notable  statement  is  that  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Ilolborn  district,  namely,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Jew's  life  in  London  is,  on 
an  average,  worth  twice  as  many  years  as  a  Christian's. 
The  Hebrews  of  London  are  found  to  be  remarkably  ex- 
empt from  tubercular  and  scrofulous  taint,  and  pulmonary 
consumption  is  very  rare  among  them.  Again,  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  one  of  the  Jewish  schools  remarks  that  their 
children  do  not  die  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  Christian 
children.  Finally,  in  one  street,  Whitechapel,  the  average 
death-rate  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  Jews  has  not 
reached  above  twenty  per  one  thousand,  while  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  occupied  as  exclusively  by  English  and  Irish 
"(Jentiles,"  it  is  as  much  as  forty-three  per  thousand. 


The  extent  of  wine-making  in  California  astonishes 
visitors  ft*om  the  East.  At  the  vineyards  of  San  Gabriel, 
the  largest  in  the  state,  500,000  gallons  of  wine  and  100,000 
of  brandy  will  be  made  from  this  year's  crop  of  grapes. 
The  unskilled  labor  employed  is  usually  Chinese,  but  the 
experts  are  mostly  from  the  wine  districts  of  France  and 
Germany,  though  Americans  leai*n  the  process  readily. 
The  grapes  are  stemmed  and  squeezed  by  machinery.  Tlie 
juice  runs  into  vats,  where  it  ferments  sufficiently,  and  is 
pumped  into  great  butts  in  the  cellars.  There  it  stands 
until  it  is  clarified  by  the  whites  of  eggs,  isinglass  or  gela- 
tin, after  which  it  is  filtered  through  charcoal  and  drawn 
ofi"  into  casks  for  shipment.  As  to  the  profits  of  grape 
culture,  it  is  calculated  tliat  the  vines  will  bear  in  the 
third  year  after  the  cuttings  are  set  out,  give  a  profit  in 
the  fouith,  and  in  the  fifth  yield  enough  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, including  the  cost  of  the  land.  There  are  seven 
wine-producing  districts  in  California,  and  the  total  vin- 
tage this  year  is  12,000,000  gallons.  Some  of  this  will  be 
distilled  for  brandy  and  some  drunk  at  home,  but  the  bulk 
will  be  sent  eastwaix)  to  be  sold  under  foreign  labels. 

%* 

The  discovery  of  electrolysis,  or  the  precipitation  of  pure 
metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts,  made  by  Jacobi  in 
1887,  constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  some  of  the  most 
important  of  modem  industries  are  built.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  separating  one  metal  from  another  more 
completely  than  by  any  other  known  method.  Electro- 
lysis has  recently  been  successfully  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  selenium.  This  element,  discovered  by  Berzelius, 
near  Falun,  Sweden,  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  pro- 
perties to  sulphur.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
selenium,  however,  is  that  light  greatly  modifies  its  power 
of  conducting  electricity.  Mr.  Bell  has  made  an  ingenious 
application  of  this  peculiarity  of  selenium  in  his  photo- 
phone.  Hitherto  selenium  has  been  manufactured  only  in 
limited  quantities,  and  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
pound.  Late  improvements  have  reduced  the  price  to  four 
dollai*s  a  pound.  ■  The  source  of  selenium  is  a  selenide  of 
copper  and  lead,  a  native  mineral  obtained  fron  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

*** 

M.  Payart  has  designed  a  public  fountain  which  is  to 
be  a  silent  instructor  of  the  public  in  certain  things  which 
everybody  ought,  to  undq^tand.  The  designer  gives  his 
device  the  name  of  the  **  Fountain  of  (Jalileo,"  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  modeiii  science.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  four  metres  high.  It  rests  on  a  block  of  stone 
which  measures  a  cubic  metre,  thus  setting  forth  the  metric 
system.  On  one  of  the  faces  the  metre  is  represented  di- 
vided decimally.  Below  this  cube  four  faucets  are  placed, 
whence  flows  the  water.  Tlie  pyramid-  is  surmounted  by 
a  lightning  conductor  and  a  weather  vane,  which  indicates 
the  four  cardinal  points.  On  one  of  the  faces  of  the 
pyramid  is  an  aneroid  barometer ;  on  the  second,  a  ther- 
mometer ;  on  the  third,  a  clock,  and  on  the  fourth,  the 
geographical  position  of  the  place,  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 

*** 

One  of  the  worst  foes  of  the  fisherman  of  Maine  has 
been  the  prolific  dog-fish,  which,  of  no  value  in  itself,  has 
been  an  arch-destroyer  of  valuable  species.  But  now,  after 
many  experiments,  a  fish  scrap  has  been  made  from  it 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  fowls,  and  from 
which  a  useful  oil  can  be  expressed,  leaving  a  residuum  of 
much  value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  the  sanguine  discoverer  of 
this  process  succeeds  in  transforming  the  dog-fish  from  a 
cui'se  into  a  blessing,  he  will  deserve  well  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

*** 

A  PAPER  has  recently  been  read  on  the  method  of  col- 
lecting the  manganese  nodules  from  the  bottom  of  shallow 
seas  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland.    The  chemical  compo- 
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sition  of  the  nodules  was  described,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  present  was  not  sufficient  to  form 
the  ordinary  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  method  of  for- 
mation was  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
organic  matter  on  the  sulphates  present  in  the  water.  The 
sulphide  so  formed  reacted  upon  the  silicate  of  manganese 
present  in  the  mud,  forming  sulphide  of  manganese, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  transformed  into  oxide  by  the  oxy- 
gen dissolved  in  the  water.  A  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  that  the  formation  of  calcareous  shells  by  animals 
was  due  to  a  similar  process,  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
sea-water  being  reduced  and  finally  transformed  into  car- 
bonate. 

♦»♦ 

A  GENTLEMAN  Walking  in  a  field  full  of  grasshoppers 
recently,  noticed  a  wasp  fiying  about  in  a  premeditated 
way,  as  if  full  of  some  deep  design.  He  watched  it,  and 
found  it  was  hunting  grasshoppers.  It  failed  in  catching 
two  or  three,  but  presently  pounced  on  a  small  specimen, 
which  was  clinging  to  a  blade  of  grass,  and  mounting  on  its 
back,  calmly  pi'oceeded  to  saw  oflf  its  head,  afterward  its 
legs,  finally  flying  away  with  the  body  toward  the  nest  in 
the  comer  of  the  field,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
observer  had  been  previously  aware.  The  gentleman  took 
possession  of  the  head,  which,  together  with  the  legs,  re- 
mained clinging  to  the  blade  of  grass. 
*♦♦ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  certain  microbe  (bacterian) 
has  the  power  of  inducing  in  ammoniacal  substances  a  fer- 
mentation, among  the  products  of  which  niti'ates  appear. 
Still  more  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  another  mi- 
crobe is  capable  of  producing  a  reverse  series  of  chemical 
changes.  It  attacks  nitrates,  and  from  them  disengages, 
according  to  circumstances,  nitrous  acid,  binoxide  of  ni- 
trogen, protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  even  piu'e  nitrogen. 

S.  A.  Lattimorb. 


Till;  DRAMA. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[Tins   COLUMN  18  INTENDED  AS  A  RECORD  FOR  REFERENCE,   NOT  AS 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


November  i8. — An  extradition  treaty  was  ratified  be- 
tween Belgfum  and  the  United  States. ^Tbe  Congregational 

Church  at  Richmond,  Mass.,  a  large  wooden  building,  more 

than  a  century  old,  was  destroyed  by  fire. General  James  D. 

Fessenden,  United  States  Register  In  Bankruptcy,  died  Saturday 
morning  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Senator  Fessenden.  .  .  . 
Xov.  19. — Dr.  John  E.  Bacon,  a  prominent  physician,  ex-Mayor 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  died 

in  that  city. OflScial  returns  from  Pennsylvania  give  Patti- 

son  a  plurality  of  40,202  for  Governor. The  official  count  of 

the  vote  of  Alabama  gives  O'Neal,  Democrat,  100,591,  and  Shef- 
field, Independent,  46,386. ^The  British  steamer  TT^armou/A  was 

lost  with  all  hands  except  four,  on  the  Magdalen  Islands.  .  . 
Xov,  SO. — Professor  Henry  Draper,  the  eminent  author  and  scien- 
tist, died  in  New  York,  aged  forty-five  years. Colonel  Milton 

Coggswell,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washing- 
ton, died  of  apoplexy.  .  .  iVov.  fi.~In  Baltimore  the  comer-stone 

of  the  new  post-office  was  laid. Several  inches  of  snow  fell  In 

Atlanta,  Ga. The  second  session  of  the  Federation  Congress  of 

Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  began  in  Cleveland,  Richard 

Powers,  of  Chicago,  presiding. The  "  Calendar,"  a  large, 

partly  finished  building  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  burned  and 
several  inmates  killed  or  iivJured.  .  .  JV<w.  jW.— Thurlow  Weed, 
the  veteran  politician  and  Journalist,  died  in  New  York,  aged 
eighty-five  years.  .  .  Nov.  iW.— Nihilism  has  developed  in  the 
Russian  universities  to  a  degree  which  has  induced  interference 

on  the  part  of  the  Government. The  schools  of  Millerton,  N. 

Y.,  closed  on  account  of  malignant  diphtheria. The  first  snow 

of  the  season  fell  at  Quebec.    Georgia  had  snow  before  Canada 

this  year. The  Labor  Convention  at  Cleveland  resolved  to 

take  political  action  against  men  and  measures  opposed  to  trade 

unionism. Ex-Judge  Drummond,  of  the  Dominion  Sui>erior 

Court,  died  at  Montreal. Grant's  shoe  factory  burned  in  Que- 
bec ;  loss  $100,000. 


The  regular  theatres  of  London  number  forty-one,  with  seats 
for  about  55,000  people. 

Mmb.  Jbnnt  Lind  Goldschmidt  and  Mme.  Albanl  have  each 
bought  residences  in  Worcestershire,  England. 

**  BoTNB  Watbk,''  is  the  title  of  the  new  Irish  play  by  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault,  to  be  produced  during  his  forthcoming  tour. 

Cincinnati  inaugurates  a  grand  dramatic  festival  on  April 
23,  which  is  to  last  m,  week.  It  is  hoped  to  cast ''  Othello  ''  with 
Mr.  John  McCullough  as  the  "Moor,"  Mr.  Barrett  as  "lago," 
Miss  Anderson  as  "  Emilia,''  and  Mile.  Rhea  as  "  Deedemona." 

JoHANN  Stkauss'  ncw  opera  Is  called  "  A  Night  in  Venice." 
It  will  be  first  produced  in  Berlin,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  composer.  Herr  Strauss  is  said  to  be  worth. $100,000,  and 
having  no  children,  has  bequeathed  most  of  his  property  for  the 
founding  of  a  College  of  Music. 

Mr.  John  T.  Raymond  lately  produced  a  play  called  "  In 
Paradise,"  which,  although  meagre  in  plot,  is  said  to  be  the  Ain- 
niest  in  his  repertory.  The  *'  Gilded  Age,"  the  first  play  to  give 
Mr.  Raymond  reputation,  has  brought  a  fortune  to  him  and  to 
the  author.  "  Fresh,  the  American  "  has  also  been  very  success- 
ful pecuniarily. 

Several  of  the  most  prominent'people  of  the  theatrical  world 
contribute  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of 
the  Times.  London's  eminent  tragedian,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  tells 
of  his  mode  of  "  Producing  a  Play."  A  poem  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sims, 
author  of  "  The  Lights  o'  London,"  "  Romany  Rye,"  etc.  Mr. 
Boucicault  writes  a  short  story  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  a  paper 
entitled,  *'  Our  Pleasant  Vices."    A  brilliant  quartette,  indeed. 

Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  a  sterling  actor  and  a  member  of  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre  for  several  years  past,  is  a  devoted  entomologist. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  and  his 
collection  of  specimens  Is  not  surpassed  by  any.  Scientists  of 
world-wide  fame.  Professor  Agassiz  among  the  number,  acknow- 
ledge the  worth  and  importance  of  his  discoveries.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  the  editor  of  the  PapUiOt  a  periodical  issued  monthly 
in  the  interests  of  entomology. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  at  the  close  of  a  late  engagement  in 
Louisville,  was  the  recipient  of  an  unusual  honor.  The  mayor 
addressed  her  in  behalf  of  the  city,  extolling  her  gifts  and  vir- 
tues, and  crowned  her  with  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves,  wrought  In 
silver.  Though  not  bom  in  Louisville,  Miss  Anderson  passed 
most  of  her  early  years  there,  and  the  city  feels  justified  in  honor- 
ing her  as  though  she  wer^one  of  its  own  fair  daughters.  Trav- 
eling eastward,  the  lady  will  fill  a  fortnight's  engagement  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  beginning  Decem- 
ber 11. 

Mr.  Thbodor  Bjorksten,  the  tenor,  traveling  with  Mme. 
Nilsson,  is  a  Swede,  and  a  son  of  a  prominent  official  of  Stock- 
holm. His  association  with  her  came  about  in  quite  a  romantic 
way.  During  her  last  visit  to  that  city  vast  crowds  followed  her 
carriage  through  the  streets.  A  handsome  youn^  man  made 
himself  conspicuous,  in  fact  annoyed  the  prima  donna  by  his 
efforts  to  be  noticed.  During  a  serenade  one  night,  she  was  im- 
pressed with  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  voice,  which  rose 
above  the  rest.  A  messenger  bade  the  singer  to  her  presence, 
and  it  proved  none  other  than  her  admirer  of  the  street.  Mme. 
Nilsson  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  voice  that  she  had  him 
placed  under  an  eminent  French  instructor,  and  he  is  now  her 
leading  support,  though  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  John  McCullouoh's  recent  engagement  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
In  the  highest  degree  fiattering  to  him,  too,  following  as  be  did 
upon  the  footsteps  of  Sigoor  Salvinl.  At  nearly  every  perform- 
ance he  was  summoned  before  the  curtain  three  and  four  times 
at  the  close  of  each  act.  Prolonged  and  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, minf^led  with  cheers,  greeted  him  upon  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  "  Vlrginlus."  He  has  gathered  around 
him,  moreover,  a  company  of  unusual  excellence  and  ability, 
and  the  i>erformer8  share  the  high  praise  accorded  "  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all."  Mr.  William  Winter,  criticising  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  **  Virginius"  in  the  TW^wtw,  says  :  "  We  do  not  know  a 
more  faultless  work  of  dramatic  art  in  the  domain  of  tragedy. 
It  has  the  classic  beauty  of  a  statue  and  the  tender  heart  of  a  true 
man." 
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IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


THE  CRETACEOUS  FROO. 
The  first  organic  sound  that  broke 
the  silence  of  the  earlier  geologic  ages 
was  in  all  probability  the  voice  of  a 
frog — Prof.  Jaine»  D.  Dana's  ^^  Lec- 
tures:' 


THE    SOLOIST    IN    EVOLUTION. 
PRIMEVAL  MAN. 

We  may  readily  fancy  that  primor- 
dial man  beguiled  a  solitude  which 
must  at  times  have  seemed  oppress- 
ive by  the  exercise  of  his  untrained 
vocal  powers — Dr.  Mardecai  Hund- 
schiffd.     *  ^De  Morgeiihlester. ' ' 


THE  SOLOIST  OF  TO-DAY. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  posterity 
may  perceive  a  certain  comic  element 
in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
which  so  enchants  us  at  the  present 
time — Signor  Piano  Von  Fortissime. 
"  1716  Music  of  the  Future.'' 


Unloaded. 
'  The  Republican  party  mutt  unlocut. 


With  the  wind  abaft  the  beam, 
All  our  battlc-tlags  a-stream, 
Every  yard  set  square — 

O  yare  !  O  yave  ! 
Outward  bound  sailed  we, 
On  a  blue,  blue  sea  !  .  .  . 
Ship  of  State  for  any  man — 
Ship  of  State — Republican  ! 

And  we  sailed  oui*  Union  course, 
Fi-eedom's  orders  to  enforce  I 

Every  log  kept  fair — 
O  yare !  O  yare  ! 

To  the  South  sailed  we. 

On  a  red,  red  sea ! 
Ship  of  war  for  any  man — 
Ship  of  war — Republican  ! 

Tlien,  with  flag  of  truce  for  all — 
Tliough  we  saw  our  captain  fall — 

With  our  blades  yet  bare, 
O  yare  I  O  yare ! 

To  the  north  sailed  we, 

On  a  free,  free  sea  I 
Ship  of  peace  for  every  man — 
Ship  of  peace — Republican  ! 

With  a  breeze  on  every  sail — 
All  our  trade  winds,  like  a  gale, 
Blowing  homewards  fair — 

O  yare  !  O  yare ! 
With  a  song  sailed  we. 
On  a  bright,  bright  sea  .  .  . 
Till  our  ship  on  breakers  ran — 
Ship  we  called — Republican  ! 


*' What's  your  reckoning,  Captain  bold?" 
And  he  said — **  Cleau  out  your  hold !" 
But,  in  lightning  glare, 

O  yare !  O  yai*e  ! 
And  with  rocks  a-lee, 
On  a  black,  black  sea — 
Course  to  suit  no  honest  man — 
Sailed  our  ship — Republican  ! 

Then  we  jeered  our  captain's  word — 
And  we  tossed  him  overboard ; 

For  we  felt  no  scare ! — 
O  yare !  O  yare  ! 

And  our  way  sailed  we. 

On  a  red,  black  sea ! 
All  our  reckoning — all  our  plan — 
Flag  to  fly — Republican  I 

So  in  Rivers,  Harbors,  Bays, 
And  on  rapid  Star  Route  ways, 

Over  dumb  tax-payer — 
O  yare  1  O  yare ! 

Till  to-day  sink  we. 

In  a  deep,  deep  sea  I 
Out  of  reckoning,  paitisan — 
Wrecked  on  shoals — Republican  ! 

Have  we  foundered? — ^are  wo  lost? 
All  the  golden  blood  we  cost — 
Was  it  blood-red  air? — 

O  yare  !  O  yare ! 

Look  aloft !  ye  free ! 

On  a  blue,  blue  sea  ! 

There's  a  Ship  the  People  man — 

Democrat ! — Republican ! 

A.  J.  H.  Duoannb. 
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tttte: 


Now  comes  the  glad  day  of  the  year 
When  Christmas  bells  ring  loud  and  clear, 

And  children's  faces  shine. 
Alas  I  what  does  it  mean  to  me  • 
On  whose  hearth  grows  no  Christmas  tree, 
Whose  children's  faces  seem  to  be 

As  old  and  sad  as  mine  ? 


Hardly,  indeed,  can  I  explain 

Why  such  a  thought  should  ease  my  pain, 

Or  their  loss  compensate. 
Lovely  their  little  faces  are. 
Though  hunger-wan — as  flower  or  star. 
Why  should  their  lives  be  set  so  far 

From  childhood's  fair  estate? 


We  sit  aloft,  my  babes  and  I, 
And  watch  the  happy  folk  go  by, 

While  church-bells  ring  afar; 
And  I,  to  while  the  hours  for  them. 
Tell  the  old  tale  of  Bethlehem, 
And  how  the  kings  of  Orient  came, 

Led  by  a  single  star. 

I  tell  them  how  its  light  was  shed 
Above  the  little  haloed  head 

That  in  a  manger  lay; 
And  how,  by  reason  of  His  birth. 
That  brought  good  will  and  peace  on  earth, 
At  Christmas-time  with  song  and  mirth 

The  world  keeps  holiday. 

**Do  we  keep  holiday?  do  we?" 
The  children  ask  me  wistfully, 
And  hardly  knowing  why — 
''At  least  we  can  be  glad,"  I  say, 
"That  somewhere  else  the  children  may. 
For  His  sweet  sake,  keep  holiday. 
Though  ours  has  passed  us  by." 


When  dusky  shadows  creep  and  twine 
Along  this  attic  wall  of  mine, 

We  watch  the  lights  gleam  out. 
Through  misty  folds  of  lace  we  see 
The  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree, 
The  children  dancing  merrily 

Its  branches  round  about. 

No  part  or  lot  have  we  in  these. 
The  heavy-laden  Christmas  trees. 

The  ruddy  hearth-fire's  glow; 
Our  walls  are  blank,  our  shelves  are  bare, 
Scanty  and  coarse  our  Christmas  fare, 
And  at  the  board  sits  a  grim  Care — 

The  only  guest  we  know. 

Closer  the  children  round  me  cling. 
The  wintry  shadows  deepening. 

''  Will  Christmas  be  like  this  ?"— 
Sadly  they  ask  me — "mother  dear. 
Will  Christmas  be  like  this  next  year?" 
I  turn  to  brush  away  a  tear. 

And  answer  with  a  kiss. 
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'.*  God  knows,  my  darlings  I  God  knows  best. 
But  oh,  the  heartache  unconfessed 

The  while  such  words  I  sayl 
Does  He  know  what  is  best  indeed, 


And  leave  us  to  our  bitter  need? 
Ah  1  cruel  riddle,  hard  to  read  1 
Ah  I  merry  Christmas  Day  I 

MxBT  Bradley. 


HOW  KATY  OPENED  THE  DOOR. 


BY    R.    W.    RAYMOND. 


It  is  not  comfortable  to  be  poor.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  very,  very  poor,  like  the  man  who  goes  about  with 
a  hand-organ — though,  by  the  way,  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  pennies  he  gets,  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  he 
were  rich,  and  simply  pursued  his  occupation  because 
he  is  fond  of  exercise  and  classical  music.  But  sup- 
posing him  to  be  as  poor  as  he  looks,  I  do  not  mean  that 
alone.  Anybody  is  uncomfortably  poor  who  owes  money 
and  can't  pay  it,  or  who  really  needs  and  desires  some- 
thing, but  can't  afford  it.  In  this  sense  most  people  are 
poor  very  often.  And  there  are  only  two  remedies: 
one  is,  to  have  more  money,  which  is  not  always  easy 
to  manage,  and  the  other  is,  not  to  want  so  many  things, 
which  is  also  not  easy,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  ad- 
visable. 

Yet  it  is  quite  as  uncomfortable  and  twice  as  absurd 
to  feel  poor  when  one  is  not  poor.  This  is  what  ailed 
Mr.  Crabbe.  He  had  money  enough,  if  he  had  only 
thought  so.  He  lived  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  If  his 
house  was  rather  gloomy  and  lonesome,  it  was  because 
he  chose  to  live  alone.  His  wife  had  died  many  years 
before  this  story  begins.  His  only  daughter  had  mar- 
ried against  his  will,  and  he  had  never  forgiven  her — 
not  even  when  she  wrote  begging  his  love  and  pardon, 
as  she  often  did  at  first,  or  begging  his  help,  as  she  once 
did  afterwards.  He  had  simply  burned  the  letters  with- 
out opening  them,  and  had  even  forgotten  the  post- 
marks. It  was  now  at  least  eight  years  since  she  had 
left  him,  and  he  did  not  know,  and  thought  he  did  not 
care,  what  had  become  of  her.  All  that  time  he  had 
been  been  getting  rich  as  fast  as  he  could.  I  suppose 
that  in  most  cases,  if  a  man  will  give  up  everything  for 
it,  he  can  get  rich,  but  it  is  a  fearful  price  to  pay.  Old 
Crabbe  had  not  found  out  this  truth  fully.  He  fancied 
that  if  he  wasn't  quite  comfortable  it  was  because  he 
was  still  poor.     ''  How  can  a  man  be  happy,"  he  used 


to  grumble,  ''losing  money  every  day?  Such  times! 
people  pretending  they  can't  pay  their  rent,  and  real 
estate  going  down  all  the  while  I" 

Old  Crabbe 's»  business  was  to  get  money  ftx)m  the 
tenants  of  his  houses ;  and  his  only  pleasure  was  to  take 
that  money  and  buy  more  houses.  He  had  been  a  mer- 
chant in  earlier  days ;  but  he  had  given  that  up,  because 
he  thought  he  hated  to  see  and  speak  with  people. 
Folks  talked  such  rubbish,  he  said,  over  the  counter ; 
and  a  woman  shopping  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad  1 
There  was  some  truth  in  that,  I  confess ;  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  him  in  despising  the  world  altogether. 
The  real  secret  was,  that  having  cruelly  wronged  his 
daughter,  he  tried  to  believe  that  everybody,  particu- 
larly every  woman,  was  somehow  wronging  him,  or 
would  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  At  all  events,  he 
had  retired  from  business,  put  his  money  into  houses, 
and  employed  an  agent  to  look  after  them,  so  that  he 
need  never  personally  meet  the  tenants.  *'  They  're  all 
alike,"  said  he ;  "  if  they  can't  rob  me  they  '11  bore  me. 
What  do  I  care  for  their  smoky  chimneys  and  poor 
kitchen  ranges,  and  the  pipes  and  roofs  that  leak,  and 
the  doors  that  won't  shut,  and  the  mouldy  wall-paper, 
and  the  three  coats  of  paint  that  everything  needs,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

But,  although  he  took  so  much  pains  (and  was  will- 
ing to  pay  an  agent  a  moderate — very  moderate — salary) 
to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  his  tenants,  he  really 
attended  to  the  whole  business.  The  agent  was  little 
more  than  a  go-between,  and  was  obliged  to  report  to 
old  Crabbe  almost  every  day  and  take  his  orders. 
'"Don't  tell  me  their  names,"  said  the  landlord,  "and 
don't  tell  them  my  name.  But  don't  you  dare  to  do 
anything  or  promise  anything  till  I  give  you  leave  I" 

The  agent  was  a  jolly  Irishman,  who,  if  he  could  have 
had  his  own  way,  would  have  demanded  no  rent  at  all, 
and  lent  money  to  the  tenants  into  the  bargain    "  Sure. 
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it's  little  good  the  money  does  the  loike  o'  him,"  he 
used  to  mutter,  as  he  received  the  monthly  payments 
from  people  who  looked  as  if  they  laid  down  with  every 
dollar  a  bit  of  the  pale  flesh  from  their  bones.  But  he 
was  honest  in  obeying  orders;  and,  although  he  jgave 
plenty  of  cheering  words  and  sympathy,  he  wasted  none 
of  old  Crabbe's  money.  Indeed,  he  could  not  well  have 
done  so  without  being  found  out,  for  the  old  man  used 
to  cruise  around  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  he  thought  he  would  not  be  seen,  and  in- 
spect matters  for  himself. 

The  day  I  am  now  writing  of  was  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  agent  was  just  leaving  Mr.  Crabbe's  gloomy 
house  after  making  his  report.  He  had  managed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  case  but  one,  and  in  tliat  one  case  he 
had  obstinately  insisted  that  the  rent  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. 

''  Faith,  yer  honor,"  said  he,  "it 's  too  big  a  proice 
for  the  little  ould  house  at  all,  an'  it  not  fit  to  live  in 
without  new  front  shteps  to  it,  an'  a  power  o'  patchin'  on 
the  roof,  an'  no  gas  nor  water,  an'  the  furnace  as  good  as 
wore  t>ut  intirely.  Sure  the  widdy  'd  be  after  lavin'  long 
ago  av  she  hadn't  lived  there  so  happy  with  her  hus- 
band—rist  his  sowl  1  It 's  a  foine  man  he  was,  an'  good 
as  gowld— barrin'  the  gowld.  He  hadn't  enough  o'  that 
to  hurrt  him  1" 

''  There,  there  !"  interrupted  old  Crabbe  ;  "  haven't  I 
told  you  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the  peo- 
ple that  live  in  my  houses  ?  Widows  and  husbands- 
it  's  all  one  to  me.  Let  them  pay  their  rent  or  get  out  I" 

"Av  coorse  I"  replied  the  agent.  "That's  what  I 
said  to  the  widdy— I  mane  the  tinant— and  says  she,  '  I 
think  I  '11  have  to  give  you  the  rig'lar  notice. '  So  I 
thought  yer  honor  'd  better  l)e  tould,  for  it 's  not  many 
tinants  you  'd  be  after  gettin'  for  that  place  onnyhow  ; 
in  the  did  of  winter,  too,  more  's  the  pity."  With  that 
the  agent  departed,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  street 
and  could  not  be  overheard  by  old  Crabbe,  he  chuckled 
and  said  to  himself,  "  That  concludin'  consideration  was 
an  illigant  bit  of  logic.     That  '11  do  the  business  !" 

Apparently  he  had  guessed  correctly,  for  after  he  had 
gone  old  Crabbe,  sitting  alone  in  the  hoase,  began  to 
think  the  matter  over.  He  wasn't  quite  ready  to  tear 
down  No.  142,  the  house  to  which  the  agent  had  re- 
ferred, and  build  "  flats  "  in  the  place  of  it.  He  wanted 
first  to  secure  the  next  lot,  which  he  did  not  yet  own. 
And  if  the  present  tenants  should  leave,  it  would  be 
ditlicult  to  find  others  who  would  take  it  on  any  terms, 
except  those  of  thorough  and  expensive  repairs.  Yet  to 
reduce  rent,  even  to  retain  a  good  tenant,  was  against 
his  principles.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  should 
be  done  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Old  Crabbe  looked  over  a  big  book  containing  columns 
of  figures.  Then  he  ciphered  a  little  on  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  found  that  he  had  some  twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
money  to  spare  for  new  investments.  Such  a  result 
ought  to  have  made  him  good-natured — I  arn  sure  it 
would  have  that  effect  upon  me — but  he  made  a  wry 
face  over  it  and  banged  the  lids  of  the  big  book  to- 
gether, and  said  it  was  just  his  luck — with  decent  for- 
tune he  should  have  had  thirty  thousand  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  instead  of  twenty. 

But  after  venting  his  ill  temper  on  a  chair  or  two,  and 
making  a  few  more  spiteful  remarks  about  the  world 
and  the  way  it  treated  him,  he  returned  to  thoughts  of 
business.  Even  his  fits  of  discontent  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  business.  And  the  result  of  his  medi- 
tations was  that  he  put  on  his  big  slouched  hat  and  his 
big  shaggy  overcoat,  and  went  out  to  look  at  No.  142 
for  himself,  and  see  if  it  was  such  a  tumble-down  place  as 


that  agent  of  his  pretended.  It  was  still  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  a  snow  storm  was  going  on  at  a  pretty  lively 
rate,  and  when  old  Crabbe  reached  the  place  he  sought 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  look  at 
No.  142,  the  snow  had  made  the  house  as  respectable  as 
any  of  its  neighbors.  "  New  front  steps  1"  muttered 
he.  "Nonsense I"  And  crossed  the  street  to  look  at 
them  a  little  more  closely.  There  were  only  two  steps, 
and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  first  of  them  ;  but  the  snow 
had  hidden  the  hole,  as  well  as  a  very  slippery  spot  on 
the  sidewalk  just  before  the  steps— a  slippery  spot  which 
had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  wicked  boys.*  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  on  that  spot  old  Crabbe  placed  one 
foot  (for  a  fraction  of  a  second  only)  and  into  that  hole 
went  his  other  foot  immediately,  and  forward  went  his 
whole  body.  He  almost  fell,  but  not  quite,  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  banged  his  head  violently  against  the 
front  door  if  it  had  not  at  that  instant  been  opened  sud- 
denly. But  this  is  an  excellent  place  to  conclude  the 
present  chapter  and  leave  the  reaider  in  a  state  of  har- 
rowing suspense.  It  is  almost  always  just  as  the  door 
opens  that  we  encounter  those  dreadful  words,  ^^  To  be 
continued  in  ow  next.'*'* 


II 

I  HAVE  observed  that  great  authors,  after  bringing 
about  a  crisis  like  that  in  my  last  chapter,  do  not  con- 
tinue it  in  their  next,  whatever  they  may  promise  to  do. 
They  always  say  :  "  Leaving  our  hero  in  this  distressing 
position,  let  us  now  narrate  some  events  which  occurred 
several  years  before,  and  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
our  story."  I  am  going  to  imitate  this  fashion,  though 
in  a  moderate  way^or  I  don't  like  to  follow  fashion  to 
extremes — and  the  mystery  of  the  door  that  opened  in 
my  last  shall  not  be  solved  until  I  have  told  something 
about  the  inhabitants  of  No.  142,  and  the  scenes  which 
took  place  there  on  that  same  afternoon,  not  long  before 
old  Crabbe  slipped,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  front  steps. 

It  really  was  not  such  a  desperately  bad  house,  though 
the  agent  had  told  the  Uteral  truth  about  it.  But  it  is 
astonishing  how  long  one  can  continue  to  live  in  a  house, 
and  be  quite  comfortable,  too,  in  spite  of  lots  of  things 
being  out  of  order.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  listen 
while  your  mother  talks  to  your  father,  or  your  father 
to  the  landlord,  about  the  things  that  really  must  be 
done  this  year  to  the  plumbing  and  the  painting  and 
the  range  and  the  ceilings  and  the  door-knobs ;  and 
then  notice  how  many  of  them  don't  get  done  after  all, 
and  how  the  family  goes  on  another  year  without  being 
so  very  unhappy  over  it.  No.  142  was  Uttle  and  old, 
possessed  of  all  the  ancient  inconveniences,  with  few  of 
the  modem  conveniences,  except,  indeed,  a  door-bell 
that  was  out  of  order,  and  a  furnace  in  the  cellar  that 
made  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Nevertheless,  it  was  very 
cosy  and  pleasant  under  the  low  ceilings  of  the  neat  and 
tastefully-arranged  rooms.  Certainly  so  thought  the 
sad  and  gentle  lady  who,  with  her  little  daughter,  in- 
habited them,  as,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, she  looked  around  the  pretty  parlor  and  sighed 
and  said,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  the  agent,  "  It  will 
be  hard  to  leave  this  place.  I  have  been  so  happy  here." 

"  Yes 'm,"  replied  the  agent  promptly;  "it*s  a  big 
shame,  it  is  :  thim  front  shteps,  an'  the  ftimace  an'  all, 
an'  a  dillikit  laddy  like  you,  an'  the  purrty  gurrl." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  lady,  "that's  not  the  reason.  The 
reason  is  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  have  a  house  all  to  our- 
selves. We  have  not  very  much  money,  and  we  must 
be  economical.  When  my  dear  husband  died,  three 
years  ago,  I  feared  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  go  on 
living  here  ;  but  I  resolved  to  try,  for  it  was  so  hard  to 
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give  it  up  I  And  I  hoped  that — perhaps — ^somebody — a 
connection  of  ours,  might  assist  us.  But  he  did  not — 
and  times  have  grown  rather  worse  with  us." 

"Moighty  little  good  in  thim  connections,"  muttered 
the  agent,  and  added  aloud  ;  "  but  he  tould  ye  that  he 
regritted  his  inability  ?" 

''  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  lady;  "he  never  answered 
my  letter." 

''Oh,  it's  a  letter  is  it  ?"  said  the  agent.  ''Mebbe 
it'll  be  not  directed  right  it  was,  or  ye  put  the  wrong 
stamp  on  the  comer,  or  ye  didn't  stick  it  on  firm,  or  ye 
dropped  it  in  one  o'  thim  desaivin'  lamp-posts — sure 
there  's  lashin's  o'  letters  goes  wrong." 

''  No,"  said  the  lady  ;  ''  I  know  well  where  he  lives, 
and  I  left  the  letter  at  his  door ;  and  the  servant  told 
me  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  at  home." 

When  the  agent  heard  that  name  he  gave  a  long  whis- 
tle, in  spite  of  his  natural  politeness,  and  immediately 
said  he  must  look  at  the  furnace.  ''  Sure  I  had  to  git 
away  somehow,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he  groped  down 
the  cellar  stairs.  "  If  I  had  staid  a  minute  more  I  'd  a' 
broke  one  of  the  tin  commandments,  by  spakin'  my 
moind  about  that  ould  villain.  A  connection  o'  hers, 
is  it  ?  Holy  Moses  ;  it 's  her  father  he  is,  bad  luck  to 
him  I"  And  the  kind-hearted  agent  went  on  down  to 
the  furnace,  where  he  opened  doors  and  shut  them 
again,  poked  his  head  into  various  hot  and  smoky 
places  and  pretended  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
generally ;  but  his  thoughts  were  busy  all  the  time  with 
wild  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  her  child. 

Meanwhile,  the  lady  was  not  left  alone ;  for  in  ran 
the  loveliest  little  girl  and  sprang  upon  her  mother's 
knee.  I  am  not  good  at  describing  little  girls.  They 
all  seem  pretty  to  me.     So  I  will  mention  but  one  point 
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KATT  HSABD  FROM  THE  DEPTHS — **  HE 'S  A  BROTH  OF  A 
BOT,  THAT  AGENT,  AN*  DON'T  TB  FORGET  IT  I" 

about  little  Kate.  She  had  a  pair  of  great  gray  eyes, 
which  she  used  to  fix  upon  the  person  to  whom  she  was 
speaking,  and  there  was  something  in  those  eyes,  some- 
thing deep  and  transparent,  which  made  it  very  hard  to 
avoid  answering  any  question  they  might  ask.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  were  two  still,  clear  pools,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  careless  or  deceitful  words.  Kate's 
mother  always  told  her  the  truth  and  a  good  deal  more 
of  it  than  she  might  be  expected  to  understanA-^for  she 
was  only  seven  years  old — but  children  understand 
more  than  they  get  credit  for ;  and  what  they  don't 
understand  they  may  apprehend,  which  is  much  the 
way  of  grown  folks  also.  At  all  events,  Kate,  hav- 
ing had  her  mother  for  principal  companion,  knew  a 
great  deal  that  would  surprise  you.  Yet  she  was  in 
other  respects  most  childlike  and  innocent.  In  fiaict,  per- 
haps, you  would  liave  been  more  surprised  at  the  things 
she  did  not  know. 

"Mamma,"  said  Katy,  "what  are  we  going  "to  do 
about  Christmas  ?  You  told  me  to  wait,  and  I  did 
wait  ;  and  now  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  To-morrow  is 
Christmas,  this  very  day  1  And  whatever  is  going  to 
be  done  had  better  be  done." 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear,"  said  the  lady,  "  to  have  to  dis- 
appoint you.  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  so  Imd.  But  you 
must  be  my  brave  daughter,  and  remember  that  al- 
though we  cannot  afibrd  to  make  any  outward  show  of 
our  gladness,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  we  can  be  really  glad  in  our  hearts  when  we  think 
what  Christmas  means,  to  us  and  to  all  the  world." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Kate,  with  her  great  eyes  fixed 
on  her  mother;  "and,  besides  that,  I  have  you  and  you 
have  me,  and  you  are  my  Christmas  present  and  I  am 
yours."  Then  she  gave  the  lady  a  kiss,  and  continued  : 
"  But  it  is  very  nice  to  have  a  party,  as  we  did  last 
year,  and  a  Christmas-tree  and  such  fun  I  Mamma, 
does  Santa  Claus  ask  people  whether  they  can  afibrd  it 
before  he  comes  ?" 

The  eyes  were  so  steady  that  one  of  two  things  had 
to  be  done — either  answer  or  run  away.  The  lady  on 
this  occasion  ran  away,  saying,  "We  will  talk  about 
that  some  other  time.  I  must  go  Out  before  the  snow 
gets  too  deep  in  the  street." 
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'*  Very  well,"  said  Katy,  with  dignity.;  I  can  wait. 
But,  mamma,  it  is  not  wrong  to  have  as  good  a  time  as 
we  can  ?" 

'•No,  indeed,  my  darling." 

"Then  suppose  you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  child. 
Her  mother  was  Just  going  out  of  the  room,  and  scarcely 
paused  to  think  what  Katy  might  mean;  she  said 
iightly,  "  Yes,  dear,  I  Ul  leave  it  to  you,"  and  went  up 
stairs  to  dress  for  her  walk,  with  a  mind  full  of  more 
serious  cares  than  those  of  a  Christmas  celebration. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  little  Kate  walked  straight 
to  the  register  in  the  floor.  She  had  reasoned  it  all  out 
beforehand.  Santa  Glaus  couldn't  get  in  by  the  fire- 
place, because  there  wasn't  any.  But  perhaps  the  re- 
gister, communicating  as  it  did  with  the  furnace,  and 
that  with  the  chimney,  would  do  as  well.  And  one  of 
the  girls  at  school  had  told  her  that  if  you  wanted  any- 
thing from  Santa  Glaus  you  must  call  it  into  the  chim- 
ney the  day  before  Christmas.  Sp  she  held  her  pretty 
head  over  the  register,  in  spite  of  the  hot  air ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  agent,  who  was  at  that  moment 
poking  about  the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  heard  a  silvery 
voice  calling,  "  Santa  Glaus  !" 

"Thunder  an'  lightning  I"  said  the  agent,  "who's 
that  ?"  This  remark  was  addressed  to  nobody  in  par* 
ticular ;  but  Katy  heard  it  with  great  delight.  "  Thunder 
and  lightning  1"  she  repeated  softly;  "why  that's  the 
same  as  donder  and  blitzen — '  On,  Gomet !  on,  Gupid  !  on 
Bonder  and  Blitzen  I' — mamma  said  so  1  Oh,  it  must  be 
Santa  Glaus  himself,  just  going  around  beforehand,  to 
find  out  what  people  would  like  best  1"  And,  not  a  bit 
finghtened,  she  called  down  the  register  again :  "  It 's 
me — Katy.  Don't  you  remember  me  ?  I  would  remem- 
ber you,  just  as  plain  as  anything,  if  I  could  only  see 
you  once  I  I  'm  awful  glad  I  came  to  the  register  just 
as  you  did — but  perhaps  I  stopped  you  coming  up  this 
way  into  the  parlor  ?  Were  you  coming  up  this  way  into 
the  parlor,  Santa  Glaus  V" 

"  Och,  blazes,  no  I"  shouted  the  agent,  who  found  it 
very  warm,  even  where  he  was ;  "  when  I  come  I  '11 
come  by  the  door,  an'  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same,  me 
darlin'.     This  hot  air  isn't  good  for  yer  little  lungs. " 

"Oh,  Santa  Glaus,  how  funny  your  voice 
sounds  1  It  sounds  just  like  the  jolly  agent  that 
comes  for  the  rent." 

"An'  I  couldn't  risimble  a  bitter  gintleman : 
he 's  a  broth  of  a  boy,  that  agent,  an'  don't  ye 
forget  it  I  Sure  I  know  him  well.  But  I  must 
be  gittin'  out  o'  this,  or  I  '11  spoil  me  com- 
plexion I" 

"Very  well,"  called  Katy;  "  I  shall  expect 
you  at  the  front  door  I"  But  she  got  no  reply, 
for  the  agent  had  gone,  and  in  a  minute  more 
was  rubbing  his  head  with  snow  to  cool  it 
down,  as  he  said,  to  "  a  plisant  summer  hate," 
while  he  hurried  away  to  old  Grabbe's  in 
order  not  to  be  too  late  with  his  report — 
and,  for  the  time  being,  forgot  little  Katy  and 
her  childish  fancy. 

Then  Katy's  mother  came  down  stairs  and 
went  out  also — by  the  back  door,  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  front  steps — and  Katy  was 
left  alone  in  the  house.  For  more  than  an  hour 
she  sat  by  the  window,  watching  for  Santa 
Glaus  to  come.  At  last,  she  saw  a  figure  in 
shaggy  coat  and  big  hat,  all  covered  with  snow- 
flakes.  That  must  be  he  1  she  thought,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands.  He  came  nearer ;  he 
stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  street;  he 
looked  at  No.  142 ;  he  began  to  cross — yes,  it 


was  Santa  Glaus  I    Katy  flew  through  the  hall,  opened 
the  front  door,  and — to  he  corUmued  in  our  next  I 


ni 

Leaving  our  heroine  in  this  exciting  position,  let  us 
now  see  what  was  happening  to  the  lady.  We  must  do 
this,  you  know,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  art ;  but  I 
hate  it  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I  promise  to  be  quick 
about  it.  The  lady  had  determined  to  spend  a  very 
Httle  money  for  Katy.  She  would  buy  a  Ghristmas 
card,  at  least.  But  she  saw  in  the  shops  so  many  other 
things  that  she  would  have  been  so  glad  to  give  to  her 
child  as  to  make  it  hard  for  her  to  be  resigned.  And 
the  agent's  talk  kept  running  in  her  head.  "I  only 
took  the  letter  to  his  door,"  she  murmured.  "  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  with  him,  face  to  face.  A  letter  he 
might  refuse  to  read;  but  he  could  not  help  seeing 
and  hearing  me.  Yes  I  /  toill — for  Katy 's  sake  1"  And 
suddenly  she  left  the  shop  and  hurried,  as  though  afraid 
she  might  change  her  mind,  to  old  Grabbe's  house. 
He  was  not  at  home,  the  housekeeper  said.  She  didn't 
know  when  he  would  be  at  home ;  and  was  about  to 
shut  the  door,  when  the  lady,  with  a  strange  impulse, 
said,  "  I  will  go  in  and  wait  for  him — I  am  his  daugh- 
ter;" and  in  a  moment  she  had  i>assed  into  the  well- 
known  house,  so  that  the  housekeeper  could  do  nothing 
but  say,  "  Well,  she  never  I"  and  go  back  to  the  kit- 
chen. And  at  the  very  moment  when  Grabbe's  front 
door  opened  to  let  his  daughter  in,  the  front  door  of  No. 
142  opened,  and — 

Now  we  have  got  to  it,  at  last.  Aren't  you  glad  ? 
Katy  was  glad,  and  as  for  old  Grabbe — he  didn't  know 
how  he  felt.  To  be  shot  out  of  a  snow-storm  in  that 
way ;  to  think  you  are  going  to  tumble  down  and  break 
your  nose,  and  then  to  find  yourself  in  a  warm  hall  and 
a  pretty  little  girl  dusting  the  snow  from  you  with  a 
broom,  and  talking  as  &st  as  she  can,  is  enough  to  turn 
anybody's  head. 

"  I  knew  you  'd  come  1"  cried  Katy,  dancing  round 
him.  "  Mamma  has  gone  out  and  I  'm  keeping  house, 
and  we  needn't  tell  her  till  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  ! 


TUEKE   SHE   WAS  ON    HIS   KNKE,  AND   THOSE  GRAY  KTE8  JC8T   LOOKING 
THROUGH    HIM." 
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What  a  lot  of  snow  you  have  got  on  your  knees  I"  and 
down  she  went  on  ker  knees  to  brush  it  off. 

Old  Crabbe  looked  down  in  bewilderment  on  the 
bright,  curly  head.  His  ideas  had  nearly  all  forsaken 
him ;  but  one  remained,  and  that  one  he  spoke  out.  '^  Bad 
hole  in  the  steps,''  he  said.    "  I  must  have  it  mended  I" 

Katy  jumped  up  when  she  heard  that,  crying,  "Oh, 
you  dear  old  Santa  Glaus  I  How  could  you  find  that 
out  so  soon  ?  Why,  that 's  one  of  the  very  things  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  1"  And  she  climbed  right  up  on  a 
chair  that  stood  in  the  hall,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
old  Crabbe 's  neck  and  gave  him  a  kiss,  so  quick  that  he 
didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen  until  it  had  hap- 
pened and  couldn't  be  prevented  I  Then  she  took  off  his 
liat,  and  even  began  as  if  she  would  help  him  take  off 
his  overcoat.  But  he  resisted  that,  and  she  said,  "  Oh, 
I  forgot.  Of  course  you  always  wear  that.  You 
couldn't  be  taking  it  off  and  putting  it  on  again  so 
many  times.  It  would  wear  all  out.  That 's  what  wears 
out  clothes  more  than  anything  else.  You  get  your 
arm  in  the  lining,  and  rip  it  goes  I  /  know  1  But  you 
must  come  into  the  parlor,  for  I  've  got  lots  and  lots  to 
say — only  I  '11  say  it  very  fast." 

Indeed  she  kept  her  word,  for,  leading  old  Crabbe  (who 
went  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream  and  never  spoke  a  word) 
into  the  parlor,  she  seated  him  in  the  arm-chair  that 
used  to  be  her  father's,  and  then,  plump  1  there  she  was 
on  his  knee  and  those  gray  eyes  just  looking  through 
him.  And  how  she  talked  1  Probably  old  Crabbe 
couldn't  have  stopped  her  if  he  had  tried — but  he  did  not 
tr}'.  He  sat  and  looked  into  those  eyes  as  if  they  were 
water  and  he  was  thirsty.  Once  she  paused  to  take 
breath,  and,  before  she  began  again,  asked  him,  *' Ami 
too  heavy  ?"  Still  he  did  not  speak,  but  slowly  worked 
his  arm  around  her  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  thought 
not,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  superior  knowledge ; 
''  nobody  ever  said  I  was  too  heavy."  And  on  she  went 
with  her  story. 

'*  So  you  see,"  said  she  at  last,  "  you  have  got  to  help 
a  good  deal  this  time.  Mamma  has  not  got  any  money 
to  spare  ;  but  I  've  got  ten  cents  that  she  don't  know 
anything  about.  The  agent  gave  them  to  me  one  day. 
We  must  get  something  pretty  for  him.  You  like  him, 
you  know.     You  said  he  was  a  broth  of  a  boy  1" 

"  Oh,  did  I  ?"  muttered  old  Crabbe  ;  but  with  those 
eyes  upon  him  he  could  not  deny  it. 

"  Now,  I  'II  tell  you  my  plan,"  said  the  child.  "  You 
will  take  me  along  with  you  when  you  go  shopping  this 
afternoon.  You  have  such  lots  of  things  to  get  and  you 
can  get  bargains,  I  know."  Mamma  ^ays  that  people 
who  buy  a  great  deal  can  do  much  better.  That 's  one 
thing  that  makes  our  things  so  dear,  because  we  buy  so 
little  at  a  time.  So  you  can  help  me  to  spend  my  ten 
cents,  and  you  can  show  me  how  to  make  a  real  merry 
Christmas  for  mamma.  Now  Santa  Claus,  do/"  she 
added,  as  she  saw  the  old  man  just  about  to  speak, 
with  a  look  in  his  face  like  no;  "I 'd  just  do  anything 
for  you.  You  haven't  got  another  little  girl  in  the 
world  that  would  be  more  grateful  than  I  would  be  I" 

"Would  you"— said  old  Crabbe  slowly — "do  you 
think  you  would — be  willing  to — give  me  another  kiss — 
even  if  I  was  not  Santa  Claus  ?" 

"I'll  give  you  a  hundred,  and  begin  right  away," 
said  Kate  eagerly  ;  "  but  if  you  wasn't  Santa  Claus,  of 
course  not.  It  wouldn't  be  proper,  unless  you  were  my 
grandfather  or  something.  But  you  are  Santa  Claus, 
you  know ;  so  what's  the  use  of  talking  like  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  old  Crabbe  boldly,  "under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  Santa  Claus — though  I  wish  I  was  your 
grandfather." 


"  Well,  I  don't,"  said  little  Kate.  "  I  've  got  a  grand- 
father somewhere,  and  he's  no  use  at  all.  Mamma 
only  cries  when  I  talk  about  him,  and  says  ^  Hush,  my 
dear ;'  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  :  I  think  that  he 
is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  that  he  has  lost  his 
mind,  too,  and  that  they  have  put  him  in  prison  and  he 
don't  know  enough  to  get  out,  or  even  to  want  to  get 
out— just  like  a — like  an  idiot  rabbit  I"  she  concluded 
triumphantly,  and  added  in  a  tone  of  deep  pity,  "  poor 
old  grandfather  Crabbe  I" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  old 
Crabbe  spoke.  "  On  the  whole,"  said  he,  "I  prefer  to 
be  Santa  Claus.     Come  1" 

But  the  air  of  bewilderment  and  uncertainty  had  dis- 
appeared. He  waited  impatiently  while  Katy  put  on 
her  red  cloak  and  hood,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
open  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  strode  out  across  the 
dangerous  step  into  the  snow.  The  storm  had  ceased 
and  the  sun  was  still  two  hours  high. 

A  carriage  was  passing.  Old  Crabbe  hailed  the 
driver,  hired  the  carriage  and  put  little  Kate  into  it. 
"Lots  to  do,"  said  he  ;  "  we  must  hurry." 

"Oh,  yes  indeed,"  said  Katy.  "You  will  have  to 
drive  hard,  to  get  around  to  all  the  houses.  Why,  it 
would  take  an  hour  to  go  to  the  little  girls  that  /  know." 

"  How  many  do  you  know  ?  Tell  me  where  they 
live,"  said  he ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  names 
of  some  twenty  girls.  Then  he  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  left  Katy  in  it  for  a  moment.  Looking  out  of  the 
window  she  saw  him  enter  a  door  over  which  was  the 
sign :  District  Telegraph  Office,  Messengers  cUAll  Hours, 
But  she  did  not  see  or  hear  his  astonishing  perform- 
ances in  there,  the  result  of  which  was  that  all  the 
messengers  in  the  concern  were  off  within  five  minutes 
carrying  invitations  to  the  houses  of  Kat^^'s  friends, 
begging  them  to  please  excuse  lack  of  ceremony,  and 
come  to  No.  142,  with  their  brothers,  and  fiithers  and 
mothers  too,  if  they  liked,  that  very  evening. 

As  old  Crabbe  was  about  to  get  into  the  carriage 
again  he  spied  the  agent  coming  along  the  street.  "Just 
the  man  I  want  to  see  1  Hello,  there  I  Gro  right  down 
to  No.  142,  and  stop  on  the  way  at  the  confectioner's 
and  order  a  supper  for  about — well,  about  a  hundred — 
and  have  those  steps  mended  in  half  an  hour;  and 
while  you  are  about  it,  get  a  big  Christmas  tree,  and  all 
the  fixings.  Never  mind  wliat  it  costs,  I  '11  pay  it ;  I  'm 
good  for  it — well,  what  are  you  staring  at  V  Get  along, 
can't  y.ou  I  Stay — this  is  for  yourself.  Now  hurry  up, 
will  you  ?"  And  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished 
agent  several  gold  pieces  amounting  to  more  than  a 
month's  salary.  But  the  agent  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Katy  in  the  carriage,  and  understood  how  the  matter 
lay  without  any  explanations ;  and  away  he  went,  as 
wild  as  a  young  colt  with  delight.  "Whoop  I"  said  he ; 
"  to  think  of  ould  Crabbe  caught  by  the  witch  of  a 
choild.  Oh,  Kathleen  Mavoumeen  I  av  ye  begin  this 
way  whin  ye  're  young,  faith  the  l^ys  '11  break 
hearts  an'  heads  for  yer  purty  eyes  whin  ye  're  a  bit 
older  1" 

Meanwhile  old  Crabbe — old  Crabbe! — ^was  shopping 
like  mad.  Whatever  Katy  admired  he  bought.  The 
shopkeepers  all  knew  him,  and  knew  that  he  was  able 
to  pay.  So  they  made  no  objection  to  his  extravagance, 
though  they  could  not  understand  it.  At  last  Katy 
herself  interfered.  "  Santa  Claus,"  said  she  gravely, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  spending  too  much  money.  You 
don't  seem  to  understand  shopping.  You  ought  to  look 
at  things  and  admire  them  and  ask  the  price,  and 
whether  they  will  wash,  and  say  you  will  look  f\irther 
before  deciding ;  and  then  the  clerk  will  offer  to  sell  them 
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to  you  at  cost,  because  it  is  you,  and  he  would  like  to 
obhge  an  old  customer  I" 

*'  Oh,  I  know  how  it 's  done  I"  said  old  Crabbe,  re- 
mexnbering  his  merchant  days. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  it  ?"  pursued  Katy.  "  You 
just  ask  how  much  it  is,  and  say,  '  Do  it  up  I'  That 's  no 
way  to  shop 'I  And  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  waste  all  the  money 
in  the  world,  and  that  will  make  everybody  poor  1" 

"Now,  don't  you  worry,"  said  old  Crabbe  cheerily. 
"  I  like  this  way  of  shopping  best.  And  I  've  got  plenty. 
Why,  child,  I  've  got  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  spend, 
if  I  like  I" 

"Oh,  what  a  lot!"  said  Katy.  "But  I  suppose  it 
don't  make  so  very  much,  when  you  divide  it  around. 
Of  course,  I  like  it ;  you  needn't  stop  on  my  account.  I 
never  had  such  fun  in  my  life  as  buying  the  Christmas 
presents  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  town !" 

So  that  wild  shopping  went  on  until  both  of  them 
were  tired.  Meanwhile  the  agent  and  a  crowd  of  as- 
sistants were  working  Hke  men  distracted  at  No.  142, 
receiving  and  arranging  the  articles  that  came  to  the 
door  in  a  perfect  procession  of  express  wagons ;  and  all 
the  folks  in  the  neighborhood  were  flattening  their  noses 
on  their  window-panes  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
goings  on  at  No,  142,  or  else  they  were  scrubbing  and 
dressing  the  children  who  had  been  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  there. 

At  last  old  Crabbe  and  Katy  drove  up  to  the  door. 
It  was  almost  time  for  the  party  to  begin.  He  wouldn't 
let  her  go  into  the  parlor,  but  made  her  hurry  up  stairs 
to  her  own  room  to  put  on  her  best  dress.  "  Whatever 
you  find  up  thereon  the  bed,"  he  shouted  after  her, 
"  that's  what  I  mean  I"  For  there  had  been  a  bundle 
of  wonderful  clothes— just  out  of  fairy-land — sent  to  the 
house  an  hour  before,  with  directions  to  the  agent ;  and 
the  contents  were  all  arranged  in  Katy's  chamber.  Now 
it  was  her  turn  to  think  ^he  was  in  a  dream  1 

But  old  Crabbe  was  very  wide  awake  now.  He  dashed 
back  into  the  carriage  and  drove  swiflly  to  his  own 
house.     The  housekeeper  met  him  at  the  door,  but  he 


ran  by  her  so  quickly  that  he  was  half-way  up  stairs 
before  he  heard  her  say,  "And  now  she's  gone,  and 
good  riddance!" 

"  Who 's  gone  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  A  crazy  woman,  who  said  she  was  your  daughter, 
and  stayed  till  I  told  her  to  get  out." 

"  You  're  an  old  fool !"  said  Mr.  Crabbe  to  the  house- 
keeper. "  No  ;  I  'm  an  old  fool — or  was.  But  I  can't 
stop  to  explain  now.  Look  here ;  you  'U  have  the  up- 
stairs bedrooms  aired  to-morrow,  and  send  word  to  the 
cabinet-maker  and — ^and  everybody — that  I  want  to  see 
them  early.  Do  you  hear?  And  old  Crabbe  disap- 
peared into  his  own  room,  leaving  the  housekeeper 
struck  by  lightning.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was 
out  again,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and 
a  splendid  frilled  shirt-bosom,  such  as  fine  gentlemen 
used  to  wear  in  his  younger  days.  And  he  certainly 
looked  like  a  fine  gentleman,  a  younger  and  happier 
one  than  had  gone  out  of  that  house  for  many  a  day. 
Into  the  carriage  again  and  off  like  the  wind  I 

As  he  whirled  through  the  streets,  he  caught  sight  oi 
a  woman's  figure,  plodding  slowly  along  the  snowy 
sidewalk.  He  started,  and  was  on  the  point  of  stopping 
the  carriage ;  but  he  checked  himself,  saying,  "It  is 
only  a  few  minutes  more  that  she  will  wait  and  suffer. 
And  perhaps  she  eould  not  forgive  me  here  and  now.  I 
must  have  the  child  at  hand."  So  he  leaned  back  out  of 
sight,  and  the  carriage  drove  swiftly  by,  leaving  the 
lady  toiling  bravely  but  sadly  homeward. 

Why,  what  was  this  ?  Her  old  house  gleaming  with 
lights  and  running  over  with  music  and  laughter — 
guests  coming  in  crowds — those  rickety  steps  gone — a 
bower  of  greens  arching  the  front  door  I  She  leaned 
against  the  gate  in  speechless  amazement.  But  they 
were  on  the  look-out  for  her,  and  once  more — for  the 
last  time  in  this  story — Katy  opened  the  door,  and — 

To  BE  continued;  for  the'  happiness  that  came 
that  day  never  departed  any  more,  but  was  continued, 
like  a  story  without  end,  through  the  next  and  the  next 
and  the  next. 
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I  CAME  to  the  railway  station 
As  the  train  just  thundered  in, 

'Mid  the  pushing  throng  and  confusion, 
And  dust  and  hurry  and  din. 

On  the  platform  two  lovers  were  standing, 
Hand-in-hand,  lip  to  lip,  tear  in  eye  ; 

And  I  said  to  myself,  **They  are  bidding 
Each  other  a  long  good-by." 

And  I  pitied  the  left  and  the  leaving  ; 

For  I  thought  how  sorrow  lay, 
Like  a  pall,  on  two  hearts  sundered 

From  each  other  for  many  a  day. 


But  the  train  moved  on,  and  the  lovers, 
Arm-in-arm,  walked  down  the  street ; 

And  I  saw  they  had  come  to  the  station 
Not  to  part  there,  but  to  meet. 

And  the  tears  I  had  seen  were  the  language 
Of  a  joy  that  no  other  speech  knew — 

The  same  that  is  uttered  by  sorrow 
When  bidding  a  long  adieu. 

For  sorrow  and  joy,  in  expression 

And  in  essence,  are  near  of  kin ; 
And  they  hallow  this  life  which,  without  them, 

Were  all  dust  and  hurry  and  din. 

C.  8.  PBROIViLL. 


LADY  YEARDLEY'S  GUEST. 

(1654.) 


TwAS  a  Saturday  night,  mid-winter, 

And  the  snow  with  its  sheeted  pall 
Had  covered  the  stubbled  clearings 

That  girdled  the  rude  built  "  Hall." 
But  high  in  the  deep-mouthed  chimney, 

'Mid  laughter  aiul  sbtnit  ami  dhu 
The  children  were  piling  yule-higa 

To  welcome  thv  CUristiTius  in. 


She  sighed  :—  As  she  paused,  a  whisper 
Set  quickly  all  eyes  a-strain  : — 

**  See  !  SeeP^ — and  the  boy's  hand  pointed- 
"  There's  a  face  at  t/u  window  pane!  " 


'Ah,  s*^ !    We*  I!  ho  i^Unl  tD-Tnorrow,^' 
The  mother  half  musing  said, 
As  she  looked  at  the  eager  workers, 

And  laid  on  a  sunny  head 
A  touch  as  of  benediction — 

"For  Heaven  is  just  as  near 
The  father  at  far  Patuxent, 
As  if  he  were  with  us  here. 


One  instant  a  ghaatly  terror 
Slmt  Hiidden  httr  fealures  o'er  : 

The  uext^  and  ^nhe  rose  uiiblcnehiiig, 
h  I  lit  up ened  the  faHt-ljam^  dooi*. 

*'\Vhu  bt?  ye  thitt  seek  rid  mission? 

Who  cometh  for  food  and  rest  ? 
This  night  is  a  night  above  others 

To  shelter  a  straying  guest.*' 
Deep  out  of  the  snowy  silence 

A  guttural  answer  broke  : 
**  I  come  from  the  great  Thi-ee  Rivers, 

I  am  Chief  of  the  Roan-oke." 


"  So  choose  ye  the  pine  and  holly. 

And  shake  from  their  boughs  the  snow  ; 
We  '11  garland  the  rough-hewn  raftere 

As  they  garlanded  long  ago, — 
Or  ever  Sir  George  went  sailing* 

Away  o'er  the  wild  sea  foam, — 
In  my  beautiful  English  Sussex, 

The  happy  old  \ralls  at  home." 


Straight  in  through  the  frightened  children, 

Unshrinking,  the  red  man  strode. 
And  loosed  on  the  blazing  hearthstone. 

From  his  shoulder  a  light  borne  load ; 
And  out  of  the  pile  of  deer-skins, 

With  look  as  serene  and  mild 
As  if  it  had  been  his  cradle. 

Stepped  softly  a  little  child. 
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As  he  chafed  at  the  fii'e  his  fingers, 

Close  pressed  to  the  brawny  knee, 
The  gaze  that  the  silent  savage 

Bent  on  him,  was  strange  to  see. 
And  then  with  a  voice  whose  yearning 

The  father  could  scarcely  stem, 
He  said — to  the  children  pointing — 

"  I  want  him  to  be  like  them! 

"They  weep  for  the  boy  in  the  wigwam ; 

I  bring  him  a  moon  of  days. 
To  learn  of  the  speaking  paper, 

To  hear  of  the  wiser  ways 
Of  the  people  beyond  the  water, 

To  break  with  the  plow  the  sod, — 
To  be  kind  to  papoose  and  woman, — 

To  pray  to  the  white  man's  God." 


**  I  give  thee  my  hand  I''    And  the  Lady 

Pressed  forward  with  sudden  cheer ; 
*^Thou  Shalt  eat  of  my  English  pudding, 

And  drink  of  my  Christmas  beer. — 
Hy  sweetheaits,  this  night  remember. 

All  strangers  are  kith  and  kin. 
This  night  when  the  dear  Lord's  Mother 

Could  find  no  room  at  the  inn  I" 

Next  morn  from  the  colony  belfry 

Pealed  gayly  the  Sunday  chime. 
And  meriily  forth  the  people 

Flocked,  keeping  the  Christmas  time. 
And  the  Lady  with  bright-eyed  children 

Behind  her,  their  lips  a-smile. 
And  the  Chief  in  his  skins  and  wampum. 

Came  walking  the  narrow  aisle. 

Forthwith  from  the  congregation 

Broke  fiercely  a  sullen  cry  ; 
'''Out!  aut!  itith  the  crafty  red-skin! 

Have  at  him  !    A  spy  !    A  spy  /" 
And  quickly  from  belts  leaped  daggers. 

And  swords  from  theii-  sheaths  flashed  bare. 
And  men  from  their  seats  defiant 

Sprang,  ready  to  slay  him  there. 

But  facing  the  crowd  with  courage 

As  calm  as  a  knight  of  yore. 
Stepped  bravely  the  fau-browed  woman. 

The  thrust  of  the  steel  before ; 
And  spake  with  a  queenly  gesture, 

Her  hand  on  the  Chief's  brown  breast, 
**  Ye  dare  not  impeach  my  honor! 

Ye  dare  not  insult  my  gtiest!^* 

They  dropped  at  her  woi*d  their  weapons, 

Half-shamed  as  the  Lady  smiled, 
And  told  them  the  red  man's  story, 

And  showed  them  the  red  man's  child  ; 
And  pledged  them  her  broad  plantations. 

That  never  would  such  betray 
The  trust  that  a  Christian  woman 

Had  shown  on  a  Chi-istmas  Day  ! 

MABQXHET  J.    l*U£STOM. 
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A.  CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  WAR  TIMES. 


BY   E.  P.  ROE. 


T  WAS  the  beginning 
of  a  battle.  The 
skirmish  line  of  the 
Union  advance  was 
sweeping  rapidly 
over  a  rough  moun- 
tainous region  in 
'  S^  the  South,  and,  in 
his  place  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  this 
line  was  private  An- 
son Marlow.  Tall 
trees  rising  from 
underbrush,  rocks, 
boulders,  gulches 
worn  by  spring  tor- 
rents, were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the 
field,  which  was  in 
wild  contrast  with 
the  parade-grounds 
on  which  the  com- 
batants had  first 
learned  the  tactics 
of  war.  The  major- 
ity, however,  of  those  now  in  the  ranks  had  since  been 
drilled  too  often  under  like  circumstances,  and  with  lead 
and  iron-shotted  guns,  not  to  know  their  duty,  and  the 
lines  of  battle  were  as  regular  as  the  broken  country 
allowed.  So  far  as  many  obstacles  permitted  Marlow 
kept  his  proper  distance  from  the  others  on  the  line  and 
fired  coolly  when  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  retreating 
Confederate  skirmishers.  They  were  retiring  with  omi- 
nous readiness  toward  a  wooded  height  which  the  enemy 
occupied  with  a  force  of  unknown  strength.  That 
strength  was  soon  manifested  in  temporary  disaster  to 
the  Union  forces,  which  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss. 

Neither  the  battle  nor  its  fortunes  are  the  objects  of 
our  present  concern,  but  rather  the  fate  of  private  Mar- 
low. The  tide  of  battle  drifted  away  and  left  the  sol- 
dier desperately  wounded,  in  a  narrow  ravine,  through 
which  babbled  a  small  stream.  Excepting  the  voices  of 
his  wife  and  children,  no  music  had  ever  sounded  so 
sweetly  in  his  ears.  With  great  difficulty  he  crawled  to 
a  little  bubbling  pool  formed  by  a  tiny  cascade  and  encir- 
cUng  stones,  and  partially  slaked  his  intolerable  thirst. 
He  believed  he  was  dying — bleeding  to  death.  The 
very  thought  blunted  his  faculties  for  a  time,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  little  beyond  a  dull  wonder.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  the  tragedy  of  his  death  was  enacting 
in  that  peaceful,  secluded  nook  ?  Could  nature  be  so 
indifferent  or  so  unconscious,  if  it  were  true  that  he  was 
soon  to  lie  there  dead?  He  saw  the  speckled  trout 
lying  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  the  gray 
squirrels  sporting  in  the  boughs  over  his  head.  The 
sunlight  shimmered  and  glinted  through  the  leaves, 
flecking  with  light  his  prostrate  form.  He  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  blood  that  had  welled  from  his  side  and  it 
fell  in  rubies  from  his  fingers.  Could  that  be  his  blood 
— his  life-blood,  and  would  it  soon  all  ooze  away  ? 
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Could  it  be  that  death  was  coming  through  all  the 
brightness  of  that  summer  afternoon  ? 

From  a  shadowed  tree  farther  up  the  glen,  a  wood 
thrush  suddenly  began  its  almost  unrivaled  song.  The 
familiar  melody,  heard  so  often  from  his  cottage-porch 
in  the  June  twilight,  awoke  him  to  the  bitter  truth. 
His  wife  had  then  sat  beside  him,  his  little  ones  played 
here  and  there  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  They 
would  hear  the  same  song  to-day  ;  he  would  never  hear 
it  again.  That  counted  for  little,  but  the  thought  of 
their  sitting  behind  the  vines  and  listening  to  their  fe- 
vorite  bird,  spring  after  spring  and  summer  aft^r  sum- 
mer, and  he  ever  absent,  overwhelmed  him. 

*'0  Gertrude,  my  wife,  my  wife  I  p  my  children!" 
he  groaned. 

His  breast  heaved  with  a  great  sigh;  the  blood  welled 
afresh  from  his  wound  ;  what  seemed  a  mortal  weakness 
crept  over  him,  and  he  thought  he  died. 

*'Say,  Eb,  is  he  done  gone  ?" 

'*  'Clar  to  grashus  if  I  know.     'Pears  mighty  like  it.'* 

These  words  were  spoken  by  two  stout  negroes,  wh'> 
had  stolen  toward  the  battle-field  as  the  sounds  of  con- 
flict died  away. 

"I'm  doggoned  if  I  tink  he's  dead.  He's  only 
swoonded,"  asserted  the  man  addressed  as  £b. 
*"T won't  do  to  leave  him  here  to  die,  Zaclr." 

"  Sartin  not ;  we  'd  hab  bad  luck  all  our  days." 

"I  guess  ole  man  Pearson  will  keep  him,  and  his 
wife's  a  po'ful  nuss." 

"  Pearson  orter ;  he  's  a  Unioner." 

'* S'pose  we  try  him ;  'tain't  so  very  fur  off*." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December  Mrs.  Anson 
Marlow  sat  in  the  living-room  of  her  cottage,  that  stood 
well  out  in  the  suburbs  of  a  Northern  town.  Her  eyes 
were  hollow  and  full  of  trouble  that  seemed  almost  be- 
yond tears,  and  the  bare  room,  that  had  been  stripped 
of  almost  every  appliance  and  suggestion  of  comfort,  but 
too-  plainly  indicated  one  of  the  causes.  Want  was 
stamped  on  her  thin  face,  that  once  had  been  so  full  and 
pretty :  poverty  in  its  bitter  extremity  was  unmistak- 
ably shown  by  the  uncarpeted  floor,  the  meagre  fire  and 
scanty  furniture..  It  was  a  period  of  depression ;  work 
had  been  scarce,  and  much  of  the  time  she  had  been  too 
ill  and  feeble  to  do  more  than  care  for  her  children. 
Away  back  in  August  her  resources  had  been  running 
low,  but  she  had  daily  expected  the  long  arrears  of  pay 
which  her  husband  would  receive  as  soon  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  campaign  permitted.  Instead  of  these  funds, 
so  greatly  needed,  came  the  tidings  of  a  Union  defeat, 
with  her  husband's  name  down  among  the  missing.  Be- 
yond that  brief  mention,  so  horrible  in  its  vagueness, 
she  had  never  heard  a  word  from  the  one  who  not  only 
sustained  her  home  but  also  her  heart.  Was  he  lan- 
guishing in  a  Southern  prison,  or,  mortally  wounded, 
had  he  lingered  out  some  terrible  hours  on  that  wild 
battle-field,  a  brief  description  of  which  had  been  so  dwelt 
upon  by  her  morbid  fancy  that  it  had  become  like  one  of 
the  scenes  in  Dante's  Inferno  ?  For  a  long  time  she 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  that  such  an  over- 
whelming disaster  had  befallen  her  and  her  children, 
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although  she  knew  that  similar  losses  had  come  to  thou- 
sands of  others.  Events  that  the  world  regards  as  not 
only  possible  but  probable,  are  often  so  terrible  in  their 
consequences  that  we  shrink  from  even  the  bare  thought 
of  their  occurrence. 

K  Mrs.  Marlow  had  been  told  from  the  first  that  her 
husband  was  dead,  the  shock  resulting  would  not  have 
been  so  injurious  as  the  suspense  that  robbed  her  of  rest 
for  days,  weeks  and  months.  She  haunted  the  post- 
office,  and  if  a  stranger  was  seen  coming  up  the  street 


word  ''  missing"  would  pierce  her  heart  like  an  arrow, 
and  she  would  moan  and  at  times,  in  the  depths  of  her 
anguish,  cry  out,  "  Oh,  where  is  he  ?  Shall  I  ever  see 
him  again?" 

But  the  unrelenting  demands  of  life  are  made  as  surely 
upon  the  breaking  as  upon  the  happy  heart.  She  and 
the  children  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Her 
illness  and  feebleness  at  last  taught  her  that  she  must 
not  yield  to  her  grief,  except  so  for  as  she  was  unable  to 
suppress  it ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  now  seemingly 
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toward  her  cottage  she  watched  feverishly  for  his  turn- 
ing in  at  her  gate  with  the  tidings  of  her  husband's 
safety.  Night  after  night  she  lay  awake,  hoping,  pray- 
ing that  she  might  hear  his  step  returning  on  a  furlough 
to  which  wounds  or  sickness  had  entitled  him.  The 
natural  and  inevitable  result  was  illness  and  nervous 
prostration. 

Practical  neighbors  had  told  her  that  her  course  was 
all  wrong ;  that  she  should  be  resigned  and  even  cheer- 
ful for  her  children's  sake ;  that  she  needed  to  sleep 
well  and  live  well  in  order  that  she  might  have  strength 
to  provide  for  them.  She  would  make  pathetic  attempts 
CO  follow  this  sound  and  thrifty  advice,  but  suddenly, 
when  at  her  work  or  in  her  troubled  sleep,  that  awful 


dependent  upon  her,  she  must  rally  every  shattered 
nerve  And  every  relaxed  muscle.  With  a  heroism  far 
beyond  that  of  her  husband  and  his  comrades  in  the 
field,  she  sought  to  fight  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
or  at  least  to  keep  him  at  bay.  Although  the  struggle 
seemed  a  hopeless  one,  she  patiently  did  her  best  from 
day  to  day,  eking  out  her  scanty  earnings  by  the  sale 
or  pawn  of  such  of  her  household  goods  as  she  could 
best  spare.  She  felt  that  she  would  do  anything  rather 
than  reveal  her  poverty  or  accept  charity.  Some  help 
was  more  or  less  kindly  offered,  but  beyond  such  aid  as 
one  neighbor  may  receive  of  another  she  had  said  gently 
but  firmly,  "Not  yet." 
The  Marlows  were  comparative  strangers  in  the  city 
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where  they  had  resided.  Her  husband  had  been  a  teacher 
in  one  of  its  public  schools  and  his  salary  smalL  Patri- 
otism had  been  his  motive  for  entering  the  army,  and, 
while  it  had  cost  him  a  mighty  struggle  to  leave  his 
family,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  hold  back 
than  thousands  of  others.  He  believed  that  he  could 
still  ppvide  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  if  he 
fell,  those  for  whom  he  died  would  not  permit  his  widow 
and  children  to  suffer.  But  the  first  popular  enthusi- 
asm for  the  war  had  largely  died  out ;  the  city  was  full 
of  widows  and  orphans ;  there  was  depression  of  spirit 
and  a  very  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  means,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  provide  for 
darker  days  that  might  be  in  the  immediate  future.  Sen- 
sitive, retiring  Mrs.  Marlow  was  not  the  one  to  push  her 
claims  or  reveal  her  need.  Moreover  she  could  never 
give  up  the  hope  that  tidings  from  her  husband  might, 
at  any  time,  bring  relief  and  safety. 

But  the  crisis  had  come  at  last,  and  on  this  dreary 
December  day  she  was  face  to  face  with  absolute  want. 
The  wolf,  with  his  gaunt  eyes,  was  crouched  beside  her 
cold  hearth.  A  pittance  owed  to  her  for  work  had  not 
been  paid  ;  the  little  food  left  in  the  house  had  furnished 
the  children  an  unsatisfying  breakfast.  She  had  eaten 
nothing.  On  the  table  beside  her  lay  a  note  from  the 
agent  of  the  estate  of  which  her  home  was  a  part,  bid- 
ding her  call  that  morning.  She  knew  why — the  rent 
was  two  months  in  arrears.  It  seemed  like  death  to 
leave  the  house  in  which  her  husband  had  placed  her 
and  wherein  she  had  spent  her  happiest  days.  It  stood 
well  away  from  the  crowded  town.  The  little  yard  and 
garden,  with  their  ttees,  vines  and  shrubbery,  some  of 
which  her  husband  had  planted,  were  all  dear  from  as- 
sociation. In  the  rear  there  was  a  grove  and  open  fields, 
which,  though  not  belonging  to  the  cottage,  were  not 
forbidden  to  the  children,  and  they  formed  a  wonder- 
land of  delight  in  spring,  summer  and  fall.  Must  she 
take  her  active,  restless  boy  Jamie,  the  image  of  his 
father,  into  a  crowded  tenement  ?  Must  golden-haired 
Susie,  with  her  dower  of  beauty,  be  imprisoned  in  one 
close  room,  or  else  be  exposed  to  the  evil  of  corrupt  as- 
sociation just  beyond  the  threshold  ? 

Moreover,  her  retired  home  had  become  a  refuge. 
Here  she  could  hide  her  sorrow  and  poverty.  Here  she 
could  touch  what  he  had  touched  and  sit,  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  in  his  favorite  comer  by  the  fire. 
Around  her,  within  and  without,  were  the  little  appli- 
ances for  her  comfort  which  his  hands  had  made.  How 
could  she  leave  all  this  and  live  ?  Deep  in  her  heart 
also  the  hope  would  linger  that  he  would  come  again 
and  seek  her  where  he  had  left  her. 

''  O  God  I"  she  cried  suddenly,  ''Thou  wouldst  not, 
couldst  not,  permit  him  to  die  without  one  farewell 
word,"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  rocked 
back  and  forth,  whilst  hard,  dry  sobs  shook  her  slight, 
famine-pinched  form. 

The  children  stopped  their  play  and  came  and  leaned 
upon  her  lap. 

"Don't  cry,  mother,"  said  Jamie,  a  little  boy  of  ten; 
"  I  '11  soon  be  big  enough  to  work  for  you,  and  I  '11  get 
rich,  and  you  shall  have  the  biggest  house  in  town.  I  '11 
take  care  of  you  if  papa  don't  come  back." 

Little  Sue  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  the  impulse  of 
her  love  was  her  best  guide.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck  with  such  an  impetuous  and  child-like 
outburst  of  affection  that  the  poor  woman's  bitter  and 
despairing  thoughts  were  banished  for  a  time.  The  deep- 
est chord  of  her  nature,  mother  love,  was  touched,  and 
for  their  sakes  she  rose  up  once  more  and  faced  the  hard 
problems  of  her  life.     Putting  on  her  bonnet  and  thin 


shawl  (she  had  parted  with  much  that  she  now  so  sorely 
needed),  she  went  out  into  the  cold  December  wind. 
The  sky  was  clouded  like  her  hopes,  and  the  light, 
even  in  the  morning  hours,  was  dim  and  leaden-hued. 

She  first  called  on  Mr.  Jackson,  the  agent  from  whom 
she  rented  her  home,  and  besought  him  to  give  her  a 
little  more  l^me. 

"I  will  beg  for  work  from  door  to  door,"  she  said. 
"  Surely  in  this  Christian  city  there*must  be  those  who 
will  give  me  work,  and  that  is  all  I  ask." 

The  sleek,  comfortable  man,  in  his  well-appointed 
ofiice,  was  touched  slightly,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
not  as  gruff  as  he  at  first  had  intended  it  should  be  : 
-  "  Well,  I  will  wait  a  week  or  two  longer.  If  then 
you  cannot  pay  something  on  what  is  already  due,  my 
duty  to  my  employers  will  compel  me  to  take  the  usual 
course.  You  have  told  me  all  along  that  your  husband 
would  surely  return,  and  I  have  hated  to  say  a  word  to 
discourage  you ;  but  I  fear  you  will  have  to  bring  your- 
self to  face  the  truth  and  act  accordingly,  as  so  many 
others  have  done.  I  know  it 's  very  hard  for  you,  but  I 
am  hold  responsible  by  my  employer,  and  at  my  inter- 
cession he  has  been  lenient,  as  you  must  admit.  You 
could  get  a  room  or  two  in  town  for  half  what  3^ou  must 
pay  where  you  are.    Good  morning." 

She  went  out  again  into  the  street,  which  the  shrouded 
sky  made  sombre  in  spite  of  preparations  seen  on  every 
side  for  the  chief  festival  of  the  year.  The  fear  was 
growing  strong  that  like  Him,  in  whose  memory  the 
day  was  honored,  she  and  her  little  ones  might  soon  not 
know  where  to  lay  their  heads.  She  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  small  sum  owed  to  her  and  payment  also  for 
some  sewing  just  finished.  More  work  she  could  not 
readily  obtain,  for  every  one  was  busy  and  preoccupied 
by  the  coming  day  of  gladness. 

"Call  again,"  some  said  kindly  or  carelessly,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  "  After  the  holidays  are  over  we 
will  try  to  have  or  make  some  work  for  you," 

"  But  I  need — I  must  have  work  now,"  she  ventured 
to  say  whenever  she  had  the  chance. 

In  response  to  this  appeal  there  were  a  few  offers  of 
charity,  small  indeed,  but  from  which  she  drew  back 
with  an  instinct  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  overcome. 
On  every  side  she  heard  the  same  story.  The  times 
were  very  hard  ;  requests  for  work  and  aid  had  been  so 
frequent  that  purses  and  patience  were  exhausted. 
Moreover,  people  had  spent  their  Christmas  money  on 
their  own  households  and  friends,  and  were  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  poor. 

At  last  she  obtained  a  little  work,  and  having  made 
a  few  purchases  of  that  which  was  absolutely  essential, 
she  was  about  to  drag  her  weary  feet  homeward  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  children  would  want 
to  hang  up  their  stockings  at  night,  and  she  murmured, 
"  It  may  be  the  last  chance  I  shall  ever  have  to  put  a 
Christmas  gift  in  them.  Oh,  that  I  were  stronger !  Ob, 
that  1  could  take  my  sorrow  more  as  others  seem  to 
take  theirs  I  But  I  cannot ;  I  cannot.  My  burden 
seems  greater  than  I  can  bear.  The  cold  of  this. awful 
day  is  chilling  my  very  heart,  and  my  grief,  as  hope 
dies,  is  crushing  my  soul.  Oh,  he  must  be  dead,  he 
must  be  dead  I  That  is  what  they  all  think.  God  help 
my  little  ones  1  Oh,  what  will  become  of  them  if  I  sink, 
as  I  fear  I  shall  1  If  it  were  not  for  them  I  feel  as  if  I 
would  fall  and  die  here  in  the  street.  Well,  be  our  fi^te 
what  it  may,  they  shall  owe  to  me  one  ,more  gleam  of 
happiness,"  and  she  went  into  a  confectioner's  shop  and 
bought  a  few  ornamented  cakes.  These  were  the  only 
gifts  she  could  afford,  and  they  must  be  in  the  form  of 
food. 
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Before  she  reached  home  the  snow  was  whirling  in 
the  frosty  air,  and  the  shadows  of  the  brief  winter  day 
deepening  fast.  With  a  smile  far  more  pathetic  than 
tears  she  greeted  the  children,  who  were  cold,  hungry 
and  frightened  at  her  long  absence  ;  and  they,  children- 
like,  saw  only  the  smile,  and  not  the  grief  it  masked. 
They  saw  also  the  basket  which  she  placed  on  the  table, 
and  were  quick  to  note  that  it  seemed  a  little  fuller  than 
of  late. 

"  Jamie,"  she  said,  "  run  to  the  store  down  the  street 
for  some  coal  and  kindlings  that  I  bought,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  nice  fire  and  a  nice  supper,"  and  the  boy,  at 
such  a  prospect,  darted  off  to  obey. 

She  was  glad  to  have  him  gone,  that  she  might  hide 
her  weakness.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  so  white  and  faint 
that  even  little  Susie  left  off  peering  into  the  basket  and 
came  to  her  with  a  troubled  face. 

"It's  nothing,  dearie,"  the  poor  creature  said. 
"Mamma's  only  a  little  tired.  See,"  she  added,  tot- 
tering to  the  table,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  great  piece 
of  gingerbread." 

The  hungry  child  grasped  it,  and  was  oblivious  and 
happy. 

By  the  time  Jamie  returned  with  his  first  basket  of 
kindling  and  coal,  the  mother  had  so  far  ralUed  from  her 
exhaustion  as  to  meet  him  smiUngly  again  and  help 
him  replenish  the  dying  fire. 

"  Now  you  shall  rest  and  have  your  gingerbread  be- 
fore going  for  your  second  load,"  she  said  cheerily,  and 
the  boy  took  what  was  ambrosia  to  him  and  danced 
around  the  room  in  joypus  reaction  from  the  depression 
of  the  long,  weary  day,  during  which,  lonely  and  hun- 
gry, he  had  wondered  why  his  mother  did  not  return. 

"So  little  could  make  them  happy,  and  yet  I  cannot 
seem  to  obtain  even  that  little,"  she  sighed.  "  I  fear — 
'  Indeed,  I  fear— I  cannet  be  with  them  another  Christsuui; 
therefore  they  shall  remember  that  I  tried  to  make 
them  happy  once  more,  and  the  recollection  may  sur- 
vive the  long,  sad  days  before  them,  and  become  a  part 
of  my  memory." 

The  room  was  now  growing  dark,  and  she  lighted  the 
lamp.  Then  she  cowered  shiveringly  over  the  reviving 
fire,  feeling  as  if  she  could  never  be  warm  again. 

The  street-lamps  were  lighted  early  on  that  clouded, 
stormy  evening,  and  the}'  were  a  signal  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  agent,  to  leave  his  office.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  ordered  an  extra  fine  five  o'clock  dinner,  and  now 
found  himself  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  it.  He  had  scarcely 
left  his  door  before  a  man,  coming  up  the  street  with 
great  strides  and  head  bent  down  to  the  snow-laden 
blast,  brushed  roughly  against  him.  The  stranger's  cap 
was  drawn  over  his  eyes  and  the  raised  collar  of  his 
blue  army  overcoat  nearly  concealed  his  face.  The  man 
hurriedly  begged  pardon  and  was  hastening  on  when 
Mr.  Jackson's  exclamation  of  surprise  caused  him  to 
stop  and  look  at  the  person  he  had  jostled. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Marlow,"  the  agent  began,  "I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  It's  a  pleasure  I  feared  I  should  never  have 
again." 

"My  wife,"  the  man  almost  gasped,  "she's  still  in 
the  house  I  rented  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  was  the  hasty  reply.  "  It'll  be  all 
right  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Has  it  not  been  all  right?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Jackson  apologetically, 
"  we  have  been  very  lenient  toward  your  wife,  but  the 
rent  has  not  been  paid  for  over  two  months,  and — " 

"  And  you  were  about  to  turn  her  and  her  children 
out  of  doors  in  midwinter,"  broke  in  the  soldier  wrath- 
fuUy.     "  That  is  the  way  you  sleek,  comfortable  stay- 


at-home  people  care  for  those  fighting  your  battles. 
After  you  concluded  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  the  rent 
might. not  be  forthcoming,  you  decided  to  put  my  wife 
into  the  street.  Open  your  office,  sir,  and  you  shall 
have  your  rent. " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Marlow,  there's  no  use  of  opening  on  me 
in  this  way.   You  know  that  I  am  but  an  agent,  and — " 

"  Tell  your  rich  employer,,  then,  what  I  have  said,  and 
ask  him  what  he  would  be  worth  to-day  were  there  not 
men  like  myself,  who  are  willing  to  risk  everything  and 
suffer  everything  for  the  Union.  But  I've  no  time  to 
bandy  words.    Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  hesitating  reply ;  "  she  was  here  to- 
day, and  I — " 

"  How  is  she  ?    What  did  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"  Well,  she  doesn't  look  very  strong.  I  felt  sorry  for 
her  and  gave  her  more  time,  taking  the  responsibihty 
myself—" 

"How  much  time  ?" 

"I  said  two  weeks,  but  no  doubt  I  could  have  got  the 
time  extended." 

"  I  have  my  doubts.  Will  you  and  your  employer 
please  accept  my  humble  gratitude  that  you  had  the 
grace  not  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  during  the  holiday 
season.  It  might  have  caused  remark,  but  that  con- 
sideration and  some  others  that  I  might  name  are  not 
to  be  weighed  against  a  few  dollars  and  cents.  I  shall 
now  remove  the  strain  upon  your  patriotism  at  once, 
and  will  not  only  pay  arrears  but  two  months  in  ad- 
vance." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  need  of  that  to-day." 

"  Yes,  there  is.  My  wife  shall  feel  to-night  that  she  has 
a  home.  She  evidently  has  not  received  the  letter  I  wrote 
as  soon  as  I  reached  our  lines,  or  you  would  not  have 
been  talking  to  her  about  two  weeks  more  of  shelter. " 

The  agent  reopened  his  jofitoe  and  saw  a  roll  of  bills 
extracted  from  Marlow 's  pocket  that  left  no  doubt  of  the 
soldier's  ability  to  provide  for  his  &mily.  He  gave  his 
receipt  in  silence,  feeling  that  words  would  not  mend 
matters,  and  then  trudged  off  to  his  extra  dinner  with 
a  flagging  appetite. 

As  Marlow  strode  away  he  came  to  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion— ^he  would  look  on  his  wife  and  children  before 
they  saw  him  ;  he  would  feast  his  eyes  while  they  were 
unconscious  of  the  love  that  was  beaming  upon  them. 
The  darkness  and  storm  favored  his  project,  and  in  brief 
time  he  saw  the  light  in  his  window.  Unlatching  the 
gate  softly  and  with  his  steps  muffled  by  the  snow  that 
already  carpeted  the  frozen  ground,  he  reached  the  win- 
dow, the  blinds  of  which  were  but  partially  closed.  His 
children  frolicking  about  the  room  were  the  first  ob- 
jects that  caught  his  eye,  and  he  almost  laughed  aloud 
in  his  joy.  Then,  by  turning  another  blind  slightly,  he 
saw  his  wife  shivering  over  the  fire. 

"  Great  God  I"  he  muttered,  "  how  she  has  suffered  I" 
and  he  was  about  to  rush  in  and  take  her  into  his  arms. 
On  the  threshold  he  restrained  himself,  paused  and  said, 
"  No,  not  yet ;  I  '11  break  the  news  of  my  return  in  my 
own  way.  The  shock  of  my  sudden  appearance  might 
be  too  great  for  her ;"  and  he  went  back  to  the  window. 
The  wife's  eyes  were  following  her  children  with  such  a 
wistful  tenderness  that  the  boy,  catching  her  gaze, 
stopped  his  sport,  came  to  her  side  and  began  to  speak. 
They  were  but  a  few  feet  away,  and  Marlow  caught 
every  word. 

"  Mamma,"  the  child  said,  "  you  didn't  eat  any  break- 
fast, and  I  don't  believe  you  have  eaten  anything  to-day. 
You  are  always  giving  everything  to  us.  Now  I  declare 
I  won't  eat  another  bit  unless  you  take  half  of  ,my 
cake,"  and  he  broke  off  a  piece  and  laid  it  in  her  lap. 
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"'Oh,  Jamie,'*  cried  the  poor  woman,  "  you  looked  so 
like  youV  father  when  you  spoke  that  I  could  almost  see 
him,'*  and  she  caught  him  in  her  arms  and  covered  him 
with  kisses. 

''  I  '11  soon  be  big  enough  to  lake  care  of  you.  I  'm 
going  to  grow  up  just  like  papa  and  do  everything  for 
you,"  the  boy  said  proudly  as  she  released  him. 

Little  Susie  also  came  and  placed  what  was  left  of  her 
cake  in  her  mother's  lap,  saying : 

"  I  '11  work  for  you,  too,  mamma,  Jind  I  '11  sell  the 
doll  Santa  Glaus  gave  me  last  Christmas  to-morrow, 
and  then  we  '11  all  have  plenty  to  eat." 

Anson  Marlow  was  sobbing  outside  the  window  as 
only  a  man  weeps,  and  his  tears  in  the  bitter  cold  be- 
came drops  of  ice  before  they  reached  the  ground. 

''  My  darlings  I"  the  mother  cried.  *'  O  God,  spare  me 
to  you  and  provide  some  way  for  us.  Your  love  should 
make  me  rich  though  I  lack  all  else.  There,  I  won't 
cry  any  more,  and  you  shall  have  as  happy  a  Christmas 
as  I  can  give  you.  Perliaps  He  who  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  homeless  and  shelterless  will  provide  for  our  need  : 
so  we  '11  try  to  trust  Him  and  keep  His  birthday.  And 
now,  Jamie,  go  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  coal,  and  then 
we  will  make  the  dear  home  that  papa  gave  us  cheery 
and  warm  once  more.  If  he  were  only  with  us  we 
wouldn't  mind  hunger  or  cold,  would  we?  O  my 
husband  I"  she  broke  out  afresh,  **  if  you  could  only 
come  back,  even  though  crippled  and  helpless,  I 
feel  that  I  could  live  and  grow  strong  from  simple  glad- 
ness." 

''Don't  you  think,  mamma,"  Jamie  asked,  ''that 
God  will  let  papa  come  down  from  Heaven  and  spend 
Christmas  with  us  ?  He  might  be  here  like  the  angels, 
and  we  not  see  him." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  the  sad  woman  replied,  shaking 
her  head  and  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  the  child. 
"I  don't  see  how  he  could  go  back  to  Heaven  and  be 
happy  if  he  knew  all.  No,  we  must  be  patient  and  try 
to  do  our  best,  so  that  we  can  go  to  him.  Go  now, 
Jamie,  before  it  gets  too  late.  I  '11  get  supper,  and  then 
we  '11  sing  a  Christmas  hymn,  and  you  and  Susie  shall 
hang  up  your  stockings,  just  as  you  did  last  Christmas, 
when  dear  papa  was  with  us.  We  '11  try  to  do  every- 
thing he  would  wish,  and  then  by-and-by  we  shall  see 
him  again." 

As  the  boy  started  on  his  errand  his  father  stepped 
back  out  of  the  light  of  the  window,  then  followed  the 
child  with  a  great  yearning  in  his  heart.  He  would 
make  sure  the  boy  was  safe  at  home  again  before  he  car- 
ried out  his  plan.  From  a  distance  he  saw  the  little  fel- 
low receive  the  coal  and  start  slowly  homeward  with  the 
burden,  and  he  followed  to  a  point  where  the  light  of 
the  street  lamps  ceased,  then  joined  the  child  and  said 
in  a  gruff  voice,  "  Here,  little  man,  I  'm  going  your  way. 
Let  me  carry  your  basket^"  and  he  took  it  and  strode 
on  so  fast  that  the  boy  h^d  to  run  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  Jamie  shuffled  along  through  the  snow  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  his  little  legs  were  so  short  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  kindly  stranger  that  he  found  himself 
gi*adually  falling  behind.  So  he  put  on  an  extra  burst  of 
speed  and  managed  to  lay  hold  of  the  long  blue  skirt  of 
the  army  overcoat. 

"  Please  don't  go  quite  so  fast,"  he  panted. 

The  stranger  slackened  his  pace,  and  in  a  constrained 
tone  of  voice  asked  : 

"  How  far  are  you  going,  little  man  ?" 

"Only  to  our  house — mamma's.  She's  Mrs.  Mar- 
low,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know — that  is,  I  reckon  I  do.  How  much 
farther  is  it  ?" 


"  Oh,  not  much  ;  we  're  niost  half-way  now.  I  say, 
you  're  a  soldier,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  Marlow,  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat.     "Why?" 

"Well,  you  see,  my  papa  is  a  soldier  too,  and  I 
thought  you  might  know  him.  We  haven't  heard  from 
him  for  a  good  while,  and — "  choking  a  bit — "  mamma 's 
afraid  he  is  hurt,  or  taken  prisoner  er  something."  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say  "  killed." 

Jamie  let  go  the  overcoat  to  draw  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  and  the  big  man  once  more  strode  on  faster 
than  ever,  and  Jamie  began  to  fear  lest  the  dusky  form 
might  disappear  in  the  snow  and  darkness  with  both 
basket  and  coal,  but  the  apparent  stranger  so  far  forgot 
his  part  that  he  put  down  the  basket  at  Mrs.  Marlow 's 
gate  and  then  passed  on  so  quickly  that  the  paating  boy 
had  not  time  to  thank  him.  Indeed,  Anson  Marlow 
knew  that  if  he  lingered  but  a  moment  he  would  have 
the  child  in  his  arms. 

"Why,  Jamie,  "exclaimed  his  mother,  "how  could 
youiget  back  so  soon  with  that  heavy  basket  V  It  was 
too  heavy  for  you,  but  you  will  have  to  be  mamma's 
little  man  now." 

"A  big  man  caught  up  with  me  and  carried  it.  I  don't 
care  if  he  did  have  a  gruff  voice,  I  'm  sure  he  was  a 
good,  kind  man.  He  knew  where  we  lived,  too,  for  he 
put  the  basket  down  at  our  gate  before  I  could  say  a 
word.  I  was  so  out  of  breath,  and  then  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  minute."  Some  instinct  kept  him  from  say- 
ing anything  about  the  army  overcoat. 

"It 's  some  neighbor  that  lives  farther  up  the  street, 
I  suppose,  and  saw  you  getting  the  coal  at  the  store." 
Mrs.  Marlow  said.  "  Yes,  Jamie,  it  w^as  a  good,  kind 
act  to  help  a  little  boy,  and  I  think  he  '11  have  a  happier 
Christmas  for  doing  it." 

"  Do  you  really  think  he  '11  have  a  happier  Christmas, 
mamma  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  truly  think  so.  We  are  so  made  that  we  can- 
not do  a  kind  act  without  feeling  the  better  for  it." 

"  Well,  I  think  he  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  man  if  he  was 
kind.  I  never  knew  any  one  to  walk  so  fiwt.  I  spoke 
to  him  once,  but  he  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  the  wind 
roared  so  he  couldn't  hear  me." 

"  No  doubt  he  was  hurrying  home  to  his  wife  and 
children,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

When  his  boy  disappeared  within  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, Marlow  turned  and  walked  rapidly  toward  the 
city,  first  going  to  the  grocery  at  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  his  supplies.  The  merchant 
stared  for  a  moment,  then  stepped  forward  and  greeted 
his  customer  warmly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  his  first  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise were  over,  "the  snow  has  made  you  almost  as 
white  as  a  ghost,  but  I  'm  glad  you  're  not  one.  We 
scarce  ever  thought  to  see  you  again." 

"  Has  my  wife  an  open  account  here  now  ?"  was  the 
brief  response. 

"  Yes,  and  it  might  have  been  much  larger.  I  've  told 
her  so,  too.  She  stopped  taking  credit  some  time  ago, 
and  when  she 's  had  a  dollar  or  two  to  spare  she  's  paid 
it  on  the  old  score.  She  bought  so  little  that  I  said  to 
her  once  that  she  need  not  go  elsewhere  to  buy — that 
I  'd  sell  to  her  as  cheap  as  any  one ;  that  I  believed  you  'd 
come  back  all  right,  and  if  you  didn't  she  could  pay  me 
when  she  could.  What  do  you  think  she  did  ?  Why  she 
burst  out  crying,  and  said,  '  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  say- 
ing my  husband  will  come  back.  So  many  have  dis- 
couraged me.'  I  declare  to  you  her  feeling  was  so 
right  down  genuine  that  I  had  to  mop  my  ovm  eyes. 
But  she  wouldn't  take  any  more  credit,  and  she  bought 
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80  little  that  I've  been  troubled.  I'd  have  sent  her 
something,  but  your  wife  somehow  ain't  one  of  them 
kind  tliat  you  can  give  things  to,  and — " 

Marlow  interrupted  the  good-hearted,  garrulous  shop- 
man by  saying  significantly,  "Come  with  me  to  your 
back-office ;"  for  the  soldier  feared  that  some  one  might 
enter  who  would  recognize  him  and  carry  the  tidings  to 
his  home  prematurely. 

''  Mr.  Wilkins,,"  he  said  rapidly,  "  I  wanted  to  find 
out  if  you,  too,  had  thriftily  shut  down  on  a  soldier's 
wife.     You  shall  not  regret  your  kindness." 

"Hang  it  all,"  broke'  in  Wilkins  with  compunction, 
"I  haven't  been  very  kind.  I  ought  to  have  gone  and 
seen  your  wife  and  found  out  how  things  were,  and  I 
meant  to,  but  I've  been  so  confoundedly  busy — " 

"  No  matter  now,  I  've  not  a  moment  to  spare.  You 
must  help  me  to  break  the  pews  of  my  return  in  my 
own  way.  I  mean  they  shall  have  such  a  Christmas  in 
the  little  cottage  as  was  never  known  in  this  town.  You 
could  send  a  load  right  over  there  couldn't  you  ? 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Wilkins,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  both  business  thrift  and  good-will,  and  a  list  of 
tea,  cofi*ee,  sugar,  flour,  apples,  etc.,  was  dashed  off, 
rapidly ;  and  Marlow  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
errand-boy,  and  the  two  clerks  and  the  proprietor  him- 
self, busily  working  to  fill  the  order  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time. 

He  next  firent  to  a  restaurant,  a  little  farther  down 
the  street,  where  he  had  taken  his  meals  for  a  short 
time  before  he  brought  his  family  to  town,  and  was 
greeted  with  almost  equal  surprise  and  warmth.  Mar- 
low cut  short  all  words  by  his  almost  feverish  haste.  A 
huge  turkey  had  just  been  roasted  for  the  needs  of  the 
coming  holiday,  and  this  with  a  cold  ham  and  a  pot  of 
coffee  was  ordered  to  be  sent  in  a  covered  tray  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  a  toy-shop  was  visited,  and 
such  a  doll  purchased !  for  tears  came  into  Marlow 's  eyes 
whenever  he  thought  of  his  child's  offer  to  sell  her  dolly 
for  her  mother's  sake. 

After  selecting  a  sled  for  Jamie  and  directing  that 
they  should  be  sent  at  once,  he  could  restrain  his  impa- 
tience no  longer,  and  almost  tore  back  to  his  station  at 
the  cottage  window.  His  wife  was  placing  the  meagre 
little  supper  on  the  table,  and  how  poor  and  scanty  it 
was  I 

"  Is  that  the  best  the  dear  soul  can  do  on  Christmas 
eve  ?"  he  groaned.  "  Why,  there 's  scarcely  enough  for 
little  Sue.  Thank  God,  my  darling,  I  will  sit  down  with 
you  to  a  rather  different  supper  before  long." 

He  bowed  his  head  reverently  with  his  wife  as  she 
asked  God's  blessing,  and  wondered  at  her  faith.  Then 
he  looked  and  listened  again  with  a  heart-hunger  which 
had  been  growing  for  months. 

"  Do  you  really  think  Santa  Claus  will  fill  our  stock- 
ings to-night  ?"  Sue  asked. 

*'  I  think  he  '11  have  something  for  you,"  she  replied. 
"  There  are  so  many  poor  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  city 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  bring  very  much  to  you." 

*'  Who  is  Santa  Claus,  anyway  ?"  questioned  Jamie. 

Tears  came  into  the  wife's  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the 
one  who  had  always  remembered  them  so  kindly  as  far 
as  his  modest  means  permitted. 

She  hesitated  in  her  reply,  and  before  she  could  decide 
upon  an  answer  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Jan>ie 
ran  to  open  it,  and  started  back  as  a  man  entered  with 
cap,  eyebrows,  beard  and  shaggy  coat  all  white  with 
the  falling  snow.  He  placed  two  great  baskets  of  pro- 
visions on  the  floor,  and  said  they  were  for  Mrs.  Anson 
Marlow.    - 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  Mrs.  Marlow  began,  but 


the  children,  after  staring  a  moment,  shouted,  "Santa 
Claus  I  Santa  Claus  1" 

The  grocer's  man  took  the  unexpected  cue  instantly, 
and  said,  "No  mistake,  ma'am.  They  are  from  Santa 
Claus  ;"  and  before  another  word  could  be  spoken  he  was 
gone.  The  face  of  the  grocer's  man  was  not  very  familiar 
to  Mrs.  Marlow,  and  the  snow  had  disguised  him  com- 
pletely. The  children  had  no  misgivings,  and  pounced 
upon  the  baskets,  and,  with  exclamations  of  delight, 
drew  out  such  articles  as  they  could  lift. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  the  mother,  bewildered 
and  almost  frightened. 

"Why,  mamma,  it's  as  plain  as  day,"  cried  Jamie. 
"  Didn't  he  look  just  like  the  pictures  of  Santa  Claus — 
white  beard  and  white  eyebrows?  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma,  here  is  a  great  paper  of  red-cheeked  apples ;" 
and  he  and  Susie  tugged  at  it  until  they  dragged  it  over 
the  side  of  the  basket,  when  the  bottom  of  the  bag  came 
out,  and  the  fruit  flecked  the  floor  with  red  and  gold. 
Oh,  the  bliss  of  picking  up  those  apples  ;  of  comparing 
one  with  another — of  running  to  the  mother  and  asking 
which  was  the  biggest  and  which  the  reddest  and  most 
beautifully  streaked  I 

"  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,"  the  poor  wo- 
man kept  murmuring  as  she  examined  the  baskets  and 
found  how  liberal  and  varied  was  the  supply,  "  for  who 
could  or  would  have  been  so  kind  ?" 

"Why,  mommie,"  said  little  Sue,  reproachfully, 
"  Santa  Claus  bought  'em.  Haven't  you  always  told 
us  that  Santa  Claus  liked  to  make  us  happy  ?" 

The  long  exiled  father  felt  that  he  could  restrain  him- 
self but  a  few  moments  longer,  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  rest, of  his  purchases  were  at  the  door.  With 
a  look  80  intent,  and  yearning  concentration  of  thought 
so  intense,  that  it  was  strange  tliat  they  could  not  feel 
his  presence,  he  bent  his  eyes  once  more  upon  a  scene 
that  would  imprint  itself  upon  his  memory  forever. 

But  while  he  stood  there  another  scene  came  before 
his  mental  vision.  Oddly  enough  his  thought  went  back 
to  that  far-off  Southern  brookside,  where  he  had  lain 
with  his  hands  in  the  cool  water.  He  leaned  against  the 
window-casing,  with  the  Northern  snow  whirling  about 
his  head,  but  he  breathed  the  balmy  breath  of  a  South- 
em  forest,  the  mocking-bird  sang  in  the  trees  overhead, 
and  he  could — so  it  seemed  to  him^actually  feel  the 
water-worn  pebbles  under  his  palms  as  he  watched  the 
life-blood  ebbing  fi*om  his  side.  Then  there  was  a  dim 
consciousness  of  rough  but  kindly  arms  bearing  him 
through  the  underbrush,  and,  more  distinctly,  the  me- 
mory of  weary  weeks  of  convalescence  in  a  mountaineer's 
cabin.  All  these  scenes  of  peril,  before  he  finally  reached 
the  Union  lines,  passed  before  him  as  he  stood  in  a  spe- 
cies of  trance  beside  the  window  of  his  home. 

But  the  half-grown  boys  sent  from  the  restaurant  and 
toy-shop  could  not  be  mistaken  for  Santa  Claus  even  by 
the  credulous  fancy  of  the  children,  and  Mrs.  Marlow 
stepped  forward  eagerly  and  said  : 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake.  You  are  certainly 
leaving  these  articles  at  the  wrong  house."  The  faces 
of  the  children  began  to  grow  anxious  and  troubled  also, 
for  even  their  faith  could  not  accept  such  marvelous 
good  fortune.  Jamie  looked  at  the  sled  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  handsomer  than 
any  in  the  street.  "Mr.  Lansing,  a  wealthy  man, 
lives  a  little  farther  up  the  street,"  Mrs.  Marlow  began 
to  urge,  "and  these  things  must  be  meant — " 

"  Isn't  your  name  Mrs.  Anson  Marlow  V"  asked  the 
boy  fVom  the  restaurant. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  must  do  as  I  've  been  told  ;"  and  he  opened 
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his  tray  and  placed  the  turkey,  the  ham  and  the  coffee 
on  the  table. 

''  If  he  's  right,  I  'm  right,  too,"  said  he  of  the  toy- 
shop. "  Them  was  my  directions ;"  and  they  were  both 
about  to  depart  when  the  woman  spiking  forward  and 
gasped  : 

"Stay!" 

She  put  her  hand  on  her  side  and  trembled  violently. 

"  Who  sent  these  things  V"  she  faltered. 

''  Our  bosses,  mum,'*  replied  the  boy  from  the  restau- 
rant, hesitatingly. 

She  sprang  toward  him,  seized  his  arm,  and  looked 
imploringly  into  his  face.  ''  Who  ordered  them  sent  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  low,  passionate  voice. 

The  young  fellow  began  to  smile,  and  stammered 
awkwardly,  "  1  don't  think  I  'm  to  tell." 

She  released  his  arm,  and  glanced  around  with  a  look 
of  intense  expectation. 

"  Oh,  oh  I"  she  gasped,  with  quick,  short  sobs,  "  can 


it  be — "  Then  she  sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
looked  out  into  the  black,  stormy  night.  What  seemed 
a  shadow  rushed  toward  her,  she  felt  herself  falling,  but 
strong  arms  caught  and  bore  her,  lialf  fainting,  to  a 
lounge  within  the  room. 

Many  have  died  from  sorrow,  but  few  from  joy. 
With  her  husband's  arms  around  her  Mrs.  Marlow's 
weakness  soon  passed.  In  response  to  his  deep,  earnest 
tones  of  soothing  and  entreaty,  she  speedily  opened  her 
eyes  and  gave  him  a  smile  so  full  of  content  and  unut- 
terable joy  that  all  anxiety  in  her  behalf  began  to  pass 
from  his  mind. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  "I  can  Uve  now.  It  seems  as 
if  a  new  and  stranger  life  were  coming  back  with  every 
pulse." 

The  young  fellows  who  had  been  the  bearers  of  the 
gifts  were  so  touched  that  they  drew  their  rough  sleeves 
across  their  eyes  as  they  hastened  away,  closing  the 
door  on  the  happiest  family  in  the  city. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OF   A  POOR  OLD  SOUL. 


BY    NATHAN    KOUNS. 


I. — A  LITTL.E  SEGMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Old  Ptochoi  was  a  poor  old  soul.  It  was  Christmas 
Eve,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  the  season.  He  never  had 
done  so  in  all  his  life.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to 
live  upon  one  dollar  a  day,  and  had  long  ago  passed 
the  age  of  forty  yeai*s  without  accumulating  a  com- 
petency. According  to  the  Christless  and  inhuman 
dictum  ascribed  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  modem  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  he  was  not  fit  to 
live  at  all.  But  he  did  live,  nevertheless,  and  God 
(who,  thank  Heaven !  is  not  an  ecclesiastic)  had  borne 
with  him  very  patiently.  In  fact  old  Ptochoi  w^as  nigh 
upon  four  score,  and  from  his  childhood  he  had  known 
nothing  but  work,  work,  work.  Hard  work ;  first,  to 
raise,  feed,  clothe  and  educate,  to  the  best  of  his  slen- 
der ability,  the  numerous  children  whom,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart,  he  supposed  God  to  have  given 
him.  The  children  I  "  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them  !''  So  say  the  Scriptures,  and  pious 
old  Ptochoi  never  thought  of  questioning  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  sacred  word. 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  bright  wintry  stars 
glinted  down  through  the  darkness.  Long  lines  of  gas- 
light lined  the  seemingly  endless  streets  of  the  great 


city.  The  mellow  light  gushed  out  of  illuminated  win- 
dows, and  poured  along  the  snowy  pavements.  But 
tlje  Poor  Old  Soul  sat  by  his  wretched  little  fire,  in  his 
miserable  little  room,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
sorrow.  Three  of  the  children  huddled  together  near 
the  half-heated  stove  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  them- 
selves comfortably  warm.  The  fourth  and  eldest  one, 
a  girl  of  thirteen,  upon  whom  malicious  nature  had 
conferred  a  delicate,  aristocratic  beauty,  as  if  in  scorn 
of  her  miserable  experience  and  surroundings,  was 
still  absent  on  an  errand  undertaken  to  collect  the 
wages  due  to  poor  old  Ptochoi  for  certain  wood  carv- 
ings wrought  by  his  feeble  and  trembling  hands.  Not- 
withstanding their  extreme  poverty,  the  little  ones 
were  eagerly  discussing  the  question  whether  Santa 
Glaus  w^ould  come  to  them  that  night ;  and  Ptochoi, 
the  poor  old  soul,  could  not  tell  them,  for  he  did 
not  have  a  shilling  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  their 
eager  speculations  upon  the  great  question  whether  he 
would  come  or  not,  the  young  and  beautiful  girl,  Hope, 
came  into  the  room,  and  gliding  up  to  old  Ptochoi,  with 
love  and  reverence  in  her  beaming  face,  she  slipped  into 
his  hand  the  coins  which  he  had  been  doubtfully  ex- 
pecting.   Old  Ptochoi  took  them  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
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relief,  and  told  the  children  that,  after  thinking  it  all 
over,  he  was  pretty  confident  that  Santa  Glaus  would 
come.  Then  the  sweet,  young,  but  already  motherly 
Hope  (oh,  how  soon  the  daughters  of  the  pious  poor 
acquire  that  divine  motherliness  from  their  constant 
care  and  self-denial  in  behalf  of  the  younger  children  !) 
took  from  under  her  thin,  cheap  shawl  a  bundle  wrapped 
in  a  newspaper,  saying  :  ''  Yes,  grandpa,  the  gentleman 
made  me  wait  a  good  while  in  the  hall,  but  it  was  warm 
and  nice.  He  said  the  carving  was  good,  and  gave  me 
the  money.  Then  a  beautiful  young  lady — oh,  so  finely 
dressed  !^— came  in  and  told  me  to  wait  until  she  came 
back ;  and  when  she  came  she  gave  me  a  lot  of  cakes 
and  candy  and  nuts  and  oranges  for  the  little  ones.  Oh, 
grandpa,  they  are  nice  folks,  although  they  are  so  rich  I" 
The  little  ones  were  delighted  with  the  unaccustomed 
luxuries  which  Hope  had  brought  to  them,  and  chatted 
long  and  merrily  while  they  devoured  the  charitable 
supplies.  But  Ptochoi,  poor  old  soul,  while  he  was 
grateful  for  the  rich  young  lady's  thoughtful  remem- 
brance of  his  little  ones,  was  full  of  trouble.  At  last, 
however,  he  to6k  down  his  old  Bible,  read  his  chapter 
aloud  and  reverently  ;  prayed  in  simple,  pleading,  heart- 
warm  words,  and  then  the  children  huddled  up  in  their 
poor  but  clean  little  bed  like  lambs,  because  of  the  cold, 
and  quickly  fell  asleep,  to  dream,  perhaps,  of  Santa 
Glaus.  But  Ptochoi,  poor  old  soul,  sat  long  by  the 
pitiful  fire,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  trouble. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  You  can't  understand  it,  eh,  neigh- 
bor ?    Well,  I  have  just  stepped  in  to  explain  it  to  you. " 

These  words,  and  the  mocking,  bitter  little  laugh  by 
which  they  were  accompanied,  roused  old  Ptochoi  from 
his  painful  meditations,  and  looking  about  he  saw  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  miserable  fire,  a  queer-looking 
little  man,  with  a  pleasant,  cunning  face,  sitting  cross- 
legged,  like  a  tailor,  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  gazing 
at  him  with  a  quizzical,  mocking  smile.  Old  Ptochoi 
had  not  heard  the  little  man  come,  and  did  not  know 
who  he  was ;  but,  seeing  him  sitting-  on  top  of  the  stove, 
he  said : 

"  Take  a  chair,  sir.  You  will  burn  yourself  if  you  sit 
there." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  laughed  the  little  man; 
'*  don't  trouble  yourself !  I  am  used  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  this,  and  I  brought  some  good  Pittsburg  coal 
along  with  me.  I  see  that  you  are  in  trouble.  You 
oan't  understand  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  have  stepped 
in  to  explain  it  to  you.     Just  wait  a  minute,  please." 

The  little  man  sprang  up  and  tumbled  big,  gleaming 
lumps  of  beautiful  black  coal  into  the  stove,  crammed 
it  down  with  his  hands,  opened  the  draft  wide,  and 
then  resumed  his  place,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
top  of  the  fast-heating  stove. 

'*  You  can't  understand  it.  Ho  !  ho  I  ho  I  Gan't  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  Well,  I  have  Just 
stopped  to  explain  it  to  you,"  cried  the  merr>'  little  man, 
Vrith  that  light,  mocking  laugh  that  seemed  to  be  ha- 
bitual with  him. 

"I  can't  understand  what  ?"  said  old  Ptochoi.  "I 
said  nothing  about  not  understanding  anything." 

''Oh,  I  know,"  laughed  the  little  man, ''I  know. 
You  said  nothing  about  it,  but  you  thought  a  great 
deal  I  I  know,  and  I  want  to  explain  it  to  you,  if  you 
are  willing  to  have  a  friend  teach  you  something  valu- 
able." 

"  How  do  vou  know  what  I  thought  ?"  said  the  Poor 
Old  Soul.     '''What  did  I  think  ?" 

"That's  it!  That's  just  it  I"  said  the  httle  man. 
"  Now  we  shall  get  along  finely.    I  '11  tell  you  what  you 


thought.  You  thought : '  There  is  a  great  and  cruel  wrong 
8omewhere,and  I  don't  kno^  where  it  is.  The  men  that 
build  the  palaces  live  in  wretched  little  rooms.  The  men 
that  build  the  cities  and  railroads  get  but  a  bare  subsist- 
ence by  their  labors.  The  men  that  manufacture  the  fine 
silks,  and  linen,  and  cloth,  and  all  that  pertains  to  ea^-e 
and  comfort  and  elegance,  never  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
toil,  and  lead  lives  of  labor,  privation  and  self-deniaL 
The  men  that  create  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  get  but 
a  pitiful  portion  of  its  good  things,  while  the  men  who 
do  no  labor  enjoy  everything.  Gertificates  of  stock, 
mere  pieces  of  paper,  accidental  rank  or  position,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  idle,  the  vicious  or  the  profligate, 
command  greater  blessings  than  labor  can  ever  gain.  All 
the  advantages  of  human  life  seem  naturally  to  accrue 
to  the  unworthy,  and  the  terrible  progress  of  man- 
kind is  crushing  the  logic  out  of  the  poor. '  This  was  your 
thought,"  laughed  the  little  man;  "this  was  your 
thought,  ^nd  your  thought  was  true.  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
Your  thought  was  true.  The  father  of  the  girl  who  sent 
the  nick-nacks  to  your  grandchildren  to-night  made 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  three  hours  this  morn- 
ing by  'a  nice  little  comer'  in  wheat.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  never  did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life. 
You  have  toiled  diligently  for  seventy-five  years,  have 
led  a  life  of  honest,  sober,  ceaseless  labor,  like  a  Ghristian 
slave,  as  you  are ;  and  what  have  you  got  to  show  for 
it  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  What  have  you  got  to  show  for 
it  ?"  laughed  the  little  man  mockingly. 

Then  the  Poor  Old  Soul  answered  :  "  Yes ;  I  was 
thinking  just  about  in  that  way.  The  distribution  of 
all  temporal  blessings  does  seem  to  me  to  be  most  cruelly 
and  unjustly  made  I  But  God  is  good  and  wise,  though 
I  cannot  understand  it  at  all."  And  the  Poor  Old  Soul 
sighed  wearily. 

"Hal  hal  ha!"  laughed  the  little  man.  "It  is  get- 
ting to  be  quite  comfortable  here,  I  declare  !  You  can't 
understand  it  ?  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  I  will  explain  it  to 
you  in  a  minute.  Now,  look  you," — and  old  Ptochoi 
did  look.  The  roopa  was  warmer  than  he  had  ever 
known  it  to  be  at  Ghristmas-timc  before,  for  Pittsburg 
coal  costs  money.  The  stove  was  red-hot;  the  little 
man's  feet  and  ankles  were  red-hot ;  and  a  gentle  glow 
irradiated  his  cunning  face,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be- 
come red-hot  all  over.  Though  old  Ptochoi  was  filled 
with  amazement,  he  said  nothing,  and  the  little  man 
continued:  "Look  you,  now!  The  reason  you  can't 
understand  it — the  reason  you  have  been  miserably  poor 
through  all  your  long  life  of  honest  toil  and  pious  self- 
denial  is  just  this — y<m  have  been  worshipping  the  xcnmg 
God  l  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  don't  you 
see  ?  The  God  you  worship  is  the  God  of  the  Poor.  He 
never  asked  any  except  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to 
come  unto  Him !  He  refuses  to  let  any  rich  man  into 
His  Jcingdom.  The  fundamental  law  of  His  worship 
is  that  whoever  would  become  His  disciple  must  givr 
up  his  possessions  for  the  good  of  all.  Hence,  if  a  man 
worship  IJim  in  downright  earnest,  he  is  just  dead  cer- 
tain to  have  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  all  his  life,  just 
as  you  have  done  I  He  never  helps  His  worshippers  in 
any  practical,  common-sense  way.  You  have  been  serv- 
ing Him  faithfully  all  your  days,  and  what  have  you  got 
to  show  for  it  ?  There  is  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  put  into  a  common  stock,  as  He  or- 
dained. So  the  sharp  dogs  get  all  the  meat  and  leave 
you  real  Ghristians  nothing  but  the  bone.  Don't  you 
see  ?  Now,  the  other  one  pays  cash,  don't  you  see  ?  He 
don't  ask  anybody  to  worship  him  for  nothing.  The 
shrewd,  sensible  people  worship  the  other  one,  and  thej 
are  rewarded  with  all  life's  blessings,  don't  you  see? 
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This  is  the  trouble  with  you :  You  have  been  wor- 
shipping the  wrong  God,  which  is  the  silliest  thing  a  man 
eaok  do.  You  could  not  understand  it  I  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  I 
Could  not  anderstand  it  at  all !  But  I  explain  :  You 
have  been  worshipping  the  wrong  God — the  one  that 
demands  exclusive,  sincere  and  constant  devotion,  but 
pays  nothing  for  it.  Ha  I  ha  I  Pays  nothing  I  That 
is  what  is  the  matter  with  you  I'*  And  the  little  man 
laughed  delightedly. 

Then  said  old  Ptochoi  solemnly :  "  1  worship  the  only 
true  God — the  right  God.     I  worship  the  Lord  Je — " 

But  the  little  man  interrupted  him,  laughing  ner- 
vously and  exclaiming :  *'  No  names,  if  you  please  1  No 
names  !    I  know  whom  you  mean,  but  call  no  names  !" 

''I  worship  Him,"  said  the  Poor  Old  Soul  I" 

"  But  he  is  not  the  right  one,"  laughed  the  little  man. 
"  He  said,  *  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you  ;*  but  you  know  that 's  a  lie  !  You  have  done 
that  all  your  life,  and  nothing  has  been  added  unto 
you.  But  the  other  one  adds,  multiplies,  divides,  does 
everything  possible  for  those  who  worship  him.  He  has 
all  the  rich,  respectable  people — the  shrewd,  intelligent, 
moneyed  men — the  only  people  that  really  live  at  all ;  for 
the  toiling  millions  are  only  slaves.  You  see  if  you  had 
worshipped  the  other  one  with  half  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  you  have  adored  Him,  you  might  have 
had  houses,  lands  and  money,  name,  offices  and  influ- 
ence. Your  beautiful  Uttle  grandchild  might  be  the 
belle  of  the  city,  and  the  other  children,  leaders  of  social 
life,  patrons  of  the  churches,  members  of  '  the  upper 
ten,'  the  lights  of  the  best  circle.  But  you  have  wor- 
shipped the  wrong  God.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  And  what  have 
you  got  to  show  for  it  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1"  And  the  little 
man  hugged  his  red-hot  knees  and  laughed  merrily 
and  mockingly. 

The  Poor  Old  Soul  was  for  a  moment  dumfounded  by 
the  strange  words  and  actions  of  the  curious  little  man, 
and  looked  upon  him  wonderingly,  while  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  his  guest's  identity  took  possession  of  him. 
But  presently  he  said  : 

"  And  who  is  the  other  one,  that  pays  cash  and  ren- 
ders aid  to  all  who  worship  him  ?" 

"O,"  said  the  little  man,  "he  is  the  only  god  for 
a  sensible  man  to  worship  I  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  hope  you  may  yet  know  him,  for  I  dislike 
to  see  a  clever,  honest  man  like  you  wearing  out  his 
life  in  the  cruel  and  unprofitable  service  of  my  friend's 
worst  enemy.  The  name  of  the  kind,  benevolent  god 
who  rewards  his  worshippers  with  all  the  choicest 
blessings  of  this  life  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  one. 
We  call  him  Mammon,  and  his  worship  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  But  that  other  one — bah  !  what  a  dog's  life 
they  lead  who  really  worship  him  1" 

"  Yet  many  who  believe  as  I  do,"  said  the  Poor  Old 
Soul,  "  are  rich  and  happy  I  Look  at  the  beautiful 
churches  I  Look  at  the  well-dressed  congregations ! 
Look  at  the  sums  expended  in  cliarities  and  missions ! 
Look  at  the  salaries  paid  to  the  preachers  I  Surely  all 
who  believe  as  I  do  are  not  poor,  and  old,  and  toil- 
worn  I" 

"Hal  ha!  ha  I"  laughed  the  little  man.  "Believe 
aft  you  do,  is  it  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  that  suits  me  exactly  ! 
I  don't  care  a  nickle  what  they  believe,  so  long  as 
they  do  ju^t  what  the  fashionable  churches  practice  I 
Why,  the  Jews  always  gave  ten  per  cent — were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  give  it— hut  we  don't  do  any  such  thing. 
T^t  them  believe  just  what  they  please.  It  is  all  right  so 
long  as  they  serve  Mammon  and  practice  usury,  extor- 
tion,  war  and  slavery !    It  don't  make  any  difference  to 


me  what  they  helieKe^  so  long  as  what  they  do  suits 
my  notion  I  Although  you  are  a  poor  old  soul,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  mend  your  ways  I  Curse  the 
one  who  has  never  moved  his  little  finger  to  give  you 
any  help,  although  you  have  served  him  like  a  slave 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  and  try  the  worship  of 
Mammon  for  awhile  I  Do  something  for  little  Hope 
and  the  other  darlings  before  you  die,  and  abandon  all 
these  sickly  sentimentalisms  that  unfit  a  man  for  the 
active  business  of  life  I  Bestir  yourself,  and  I  will  aid 
you,  athough  you  have  been  such  a  poor  old  soul." 

**  And  in  what  way  might  I  commence  the  worship  of 
the  other?"  asked  the  Poor  Old  Soul,  eyeing  the  little 
man  suspiciously. 

"  O,  there  are  many  ways,"  said  he.  "  For  instance, 
the  gentlemati  who  paid  Hope  your  pitiful  eaniings^to- 
night  make  a  mistake  in  the  amount.  He  gave  her  one 
gold-piece  when  it  ought  to  have  been  silver ;  but  a  man 
who  scooped  up  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  this  morn- 
ing will  never  miss  it,  and  you  might  keep  the  gold  by 
way  of  making  a  beginning.  They  all  do  it.  Ko  man 
ever  accumulated  any  great  fortune  without  doing 
something  of  the  kind.  Or,  as  you  are  a  man  of  life-long 
integrity  and  above  suspicion,  utilize  the  confidence 
fools  have  in  you.  They  all  do  it.  The  same  man  who 
paid  the  gold  by  mistake  bought  a  little  casket  that 
you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  his 
daughter.  It  contains  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
diamonds.  You  tp,ke  the  gold-piece  back  now  and  re- 
store that  to  him,  and  when  you  go  out  through  the 
side  entrance,  leadihg  from  the  servants'  hall,  as  all 
poor  old  souls  like  you  must  when  they  visit  so  fine  a 
house,  slip  your  hand  through  the  window  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hall,  pick  up  the  casket  and  bring  it  away 
with  you.  It  is  the  beginning  of  your  fortune,  and  as 
soon  as  you  shall  have  made  a  start,  a  man  of  your 
brains  and  character  can  find  a  hundred  chances  to 
make  your  little  fortune  grow.  Mammon  tells  the  truth 
when  he  says  that  *  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance.'  Don't  you  see?  a  little 
Mammon-worship  would  make  your  old  age  comforta- 
ble, and  raise  your  grandchildren  to  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  society  ?" 

Then  the  Poor  Old  Soul  was  convulsed  with  righteous 
indignation,  and  he  cried  out:  "I  believe. thou  art 
a  devil !  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master,  de- 
part from  me,  Satan  I  For,  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him  !" 

The  little  man  shivered  as  if  he  were  very  cold,  al- 
though he  was  red-hot  up  to  the  waist,  when  he  heard 
these  words.  Then  he  jumped  into  the  fire  and  ran  up 
the  flue,  and  left  the  Poor  Old  Soul  alone. 

II.— A   SEGMENT  OF  THE  PAST. 

Poor  old  Ptochoi,  in  his  dull,  plodding  life,  had  been 
so  little  accustomed  to  strong  excitement,  and  he  was 
withal  so  feeble,  that  when  the  little  man  vanished  he 
let  his  head  fall  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  straight- 
ened himself  out  stiff  and  white.  The  poor  old  soul 
came  out  of  him,  and  might  Imve  got  lost,  I  reckon, 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  just  then  a  glorious  pre- 
sence gleamed  through  the  dim  light  in  the  room,  hover- 
ing over  him  with  balanced  pinions  and  pitying  face, 
and  caught  up  the  Poor  Old  Soul  and  clasped  it  to 
his  radiant  breast.  Now,  any  one  who  had  ever  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  angels  (as  the  late  Mr. 
Longfellow  was)  could  have  told  in  a  minute  that  the 
glorious  stranger  was  none  other  than  **  Sandalphon, 
the  Angel  of  Glory — Sandalrphon,  the  Angel  of  Pmyer." 

He  said  to  the  Poor  Old  Soul :  ''  Satan  liath  showed 
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thee,  with  cruel  vividness,  what  misguided  men  are 
doing  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  1  will  bear  thee  hence 
to  ancient  Meesia,  and  show  thee  what  Christianity 
hath  done,  and  will  do  again,  in  the  same  Holy  Name. 
Only  remember  thou  that  the  limitations  of  time  and 
place  fetter  the  body  alone,  and  not  the  spirit ;  so  that 
as  we  speed  along  through  Heaven  we  shall  go  back 
through  vanished  ages ;  and  when  we  reach  the  moun- 
tain Hsemus,  above  the  Danube,  we  shall  also  have 
reached  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  the  Gothic  bishop,  who 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  that  now  extinct  lan- 
guage.    These  things  I  show  to  comfort  thee." 

So  away  went  Sandalphon,  bearing  aloft  the  Poor  Old 
Soul  closely  clasped  to  his  angelic  bosom,  and  any  one 
who  has  ever  traveled  with  an  angel  need  not  be  told 
that  the  vast  distance  was  speedily  and  pleasantly 
accomplished. 

*'Look  thou,"  said  Sandalphon,  "and  mark  well  all 
that  thou  mayst  see  I" 

And  the  Poor  Old  Soul  gazed  down  from  the  angel's 
bosom  and  beheld  such  things  as  these :  A  whole  na- 
tion, men,  women  and  children,  flocks  and  herds,  swept 
over  Northern  Italy  with  fire  and  sword,  spreading 
death,  rapine  and  robbery  throughout  the  land  ;  a  na- 
tion coming  none  knew  whence,  fierce,  bloodthirsty, 
barbarians  and  pagans,  every  man  of  them,  all  mur- 
derers, robbers,  thieves  and  plunderers ;  havoc  marked 
their  pathway,  and  desolated  Italy  shook  with  terror* 
wherever  the  clangor  of  their  savage  arms  gave  forth 
the  signal  for  slaughter  and  devastation.  At  last, 
satiated  with  blood  and  plunder,  they  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  Dacian  forests,  bearing  many  Italian  cap- 
tives on  their  triumphant  march  into  hopeless  slavery, 
in  accordance  with  the  devilish  practice  which  then 
prevailed  in  war.  Some  of  these  captives  were  Chris- 
tians, among  them  a  woman  of  the  Marcomanians,  of 
whom  was  bom  Ulphilas,  the  Gothic  bishop.  This  boy, 
reared  by  his  Christian  mother,  was  taught  the  simple 
system  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  it  was  before  Con- 
stantine  subverted  the  Gospel  and  set  up  an  established 
church  in  place  of  it ;  and  he  grew  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Bom  a  slave,  he  converted  his 
master  to  Christianity,  and  at  once  became  free,  because 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
are  logically  and  practically  subversive  of  all  slaver}*. 
Afterwards,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  with  power  and 
holiness,  and  multitudes  of  the  barbarians  believed. 
These  brave,  honest,  simple-minded  men  went  forward 
at  once  to  do  the  things  which  they  were  taught  by 
the  Gospel,  in  which  they  had  learned  to  believe ;  and 
speedily  they  professed  faith  in  Christ  as  a  divine  saviour 
and  teacher :  they  abolished  slavery ;  they  adopted  com- 
munity of  property  and  of  rights  for  all ;  they  aban- 
doned war  and  refused  to  bear  arms  ;  they  established 
monogamic  marriages  as  a  sacrament  of  religion,  making 
the  family  the  unit  of  society,  of  which  the  churches 
were  the  aggregate ;  and  so  set  up  "  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  "  in  the  land  of  Msesia. 

The  Poor  Old  Soul  watched  with  wonder  and  delight 
the  rapid  and  beautiful  process  by  which,  in  the  life- 
time of  a  single  man,  Ulphilas,  a  nation  of  fierce,  pagan 
barbarians  was  converted  into  peaceful,  industrious, 
prosperous  Christian  communities.  All  that  he  saw 
was  beautiful  and  pure  as  an  ideal  civilization,  and 
much  that  he  beheld  was  so  strange  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible to  him. 

*'  How,"  said  the  Poor  Old  Soul  unto  the  angel,  "did 
he  so  quickly  convert  whole  families  and  communities — 
barbarian  chieftains  and  their  untamed  followers  ?" 

"By  means  of  miracles  which  he  used  as  the  evi- 


dence of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord — the  only  testimony 
competent  to  prove  so  grand  a  truth,  and  the  only  argu- 
ment Jesus  ever  authorized  His  followers  to  adduce," 
answered  Sandalphon. 

"  If  Ulphilas  wrought  these  miracles,  how  and  when 
did  miracles  cease  ?  and  why  cannot  the  churches  to- 
day do  the  same  wonderful  works  in  attestation  of  the 
truth?" 

"The  bishop  received  the  Gospel  uncorrupted  by  man. 
His  first  converts  were  in  real  eamest,  iand  organized 
the  church  upon  the  foundation  Christ  himaelf  or- 
dained, excluding  therefrom  war,  slaver}',  polygamy, 
extortion,  oppression,  and  founding  a  Gothic  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  upon  the  basis  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity of  goods  and  fiiith — the  strong,  redeeming  de- 
mocracy of  Jesus,  in  which  the  power  to  work  miracles 
inheres. 

"Where"  said  the  Poor  Old  Soul,  "are  their  jaiLsV 
their  soldiers  ?  their  policemen  ?  their  judges  ? — wherc^ 
is  the  whole  machinery  of  government  necessary  to  con- 
trol a  people  just  emerged  from  barbarism  ?" 

"All  these  things  ceased  to  exist,"  said  Sandal- 
phon, "  with  the  abrogation  of  the  idolatry  of  Mammon, 
which  alone  renders  them  necessary.  The  only  pos- 
sible need  of  government  over  a  people  is  to  maintain 
the  idolatries  of  Mammon,  and  wherever  Christianity 
is  really  established  and  idolatry  abolished,  faitli  is  suf- 
ficient to  regulate  the  ethics  of  mankind,  and  govern- 
ment over  the  people  becomes  a  useless  and  farcical 
thing,  as  thou  seest  it  would  be  for  this  nation." 

"  There  are  no  rich  among  them,  nor  any  that  are 
poor,"  said  the  Poor  Old  SouL  "Who,  then,  are  their 
great  men,  their  respectable  people  ?" 

"  He  that  is  greatest  among  them  is  the  scr\'ant  of 
all,"  answered  ^ndalphon.  "  They  are  most  esteemed 
who  accomplish  the  most  good  for  the  community.  The 
sole  object  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  kingdom 
— community  of  right  and  property,  '  the  communion  of 
saints  ' — was  to  overthrow  the  selfishness  which  is  the 
curse  of  the  world.  The  stronghold  of  selfislmess,  the 
citadel  in  wliich  it  hath  always  fortified  itself,  is  Mam- 
mon worship,  the  only  idolatry  which  Jesus  ever  de- 
nounced by  name.  Under  the  teachings  of  Ulphilas, 
these  barlmrians  adopted  the  democracy  of  Jesus,  and 
the  speedy  result  is  this  perfect,  clean  and  prosperous 
civilization  which  thou  beholdest  with  such  joy." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Poor  Old  Soul,  "it  is  so  perfect,  so 
beautiful,  that  if  I  could  only  bring  hither  Hope  and 
the  little  ones,  I  would  nevermore  desire  to  leave  this 
glorious  Christian  commonwealth  I" 

"  That  may  not  be,"  said  Sandalphon,  "  for  this  civili- 
zation perished  centuries  ago,  overthrown  and  almost 
exterminated,  in  the  name  of  ChrisU.  Ulphilas  was 
charged  with  following  the  heresies  of  Arius,  though 
Arius  himself,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  philoso- 
phizing, was  a  Christian,  who  gave  his  whole  life  to  the 
work  of  our  Lord,  holding  back  nothing  that  he  had. 
Besides,"  continued  the  angel,  "I  must  now  restore 
thee  to  thine  own  age  and  country,  for  it  is  not  good 
for  such  a  poor  old  soul  to  be  too  long  absent  from  its 
body." 

And  the  strong  angel  winged  his  "glorious  flight  back 
to  America,  bearing  the  Poor  Old  Soul  clasped  safely  in 
his  radiant  arms,  and  quickly  returned  it  to  the  worn 
old  tenement  of  clay. 

III. — A  SEGMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Old  Ptochoi  slept ;  but  the  strange  scenes  of  which 
he  had  been  a  witness  pursued  him  even  in  his  sleep.  In 
his  dreams  he  thought  that  his  powers  of  vision  were 
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exalted  until  the  range  thereof  took  in  the  whole  conti- 
nent ;  and  casting  his  rejoicing  eyes  over  our  own  proud 
land  his  poor  old  heart  thrilled  with  rapture  at  the 
sights  which  met  his  gaze  ;  and  this  was  what  he  s^aw  : 
From  ocean  to  ocean,  the  broad  and  beautiful  land  lay 
outspread  beneath  his  wondering  eyes,  and  the  peace  of 
God  brooded  like  a  perfect  and  unfading  summer  over 
mountain,  vale  and  prairie.  Happy  and  prosperous 
fanners  tilled  the  fertile  and  generous  fields  ;  prosperous 
and  hap^y  workingmen  guided  the  flying  trains  that  sped 
across  the  land  on  journeys  of  business  or  of  pleasure, 
and  there  was  glory  in  the  floating  clouds  of  steam  and 
music  in  the  whirring  wheels.  Everywhere  and  in  every 
department  of  labor  and  of  trade,  glad  hearts  and  willing 
hands  plied  the  grand  and  multiform  machinery  which 
swelled  the  *' Anvil  Chorus"  of  a  vast  national  industry ; 
and  the  sighs  of  pain  and  mutterings  of  discontent  and 
poverty  which  once  rendered  every  scene  of  toil  as  hate- 
ful as  Satan's  own  workshop,  had  given  place  to  songs 
of  gladness  and  triumphant  hymns  of  praise.  The  rich 
men  at  one  end  of  the  vast  thoroughfares  of  toil,  and 
the  humblest  of  their  employes  at  the  other,  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  the  same  desire  to  accomplish  useful 
work ;  and  in  place  of  being  hopelessly  at  enmity  with 
each  other,  had  become  mutual  friends,  hoping  and 
praying  for  each  other's  welfare  and  uniting  in  a  com- 
mon effort,  each  according  to  the  abilities  which  God 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  thereby  develop  a 
perfect  civilization. 

The  Poor  Old  Soul  flushed  and  trembled  with  a  sacred 
joy  as  he  beheld  the  rapturous  scene ;  and  then,  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  wonder  and  yearning  after  the  redeeming 
truth,  the  mystic  hands  of  Hope  and  Faith  played  with 
the  moonbeams  of  the  wintry  night,  and  of  the  silvery 
gleaming  rays  wove  ladders  reaching  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  by  which  a  throng  of  shining  spirits  came  and 
went.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  celestial  visitors, 
poised  on  their  stainless  pinions  in  the  chill  midnight 
air,  did  chant  words  in  accents  of  divinest  melody  that 
in  our  human  speech  were  like  to  such  as  these  : 

**  Behold  our  *  Israel  restored  !* 

Here  brave  men  dared  to  learn  and  do 
All  that  is  ordain6d  by  our  Lord 

To  bless  the  many  and  the  few  ! 

The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
What  to  thy  glad  heart  hath  appeared, 

To  slow  but  sure  perfectness  jjrew  ; 

Sown,  nurtured,  strengthened  by  His  word  ! 
Free  thought  changed  law  to  justice  ;  then 
Peace  crowned  the  works  of  Christian  men  1 

"  Their  first  grand  step  was  hopeful  flight, 
From  ancient  tyranny  and  might, 
To  the  New  World,  whose  virgin  sod 
They  claimed  for  Liberty  and  God, 

And  bullded  better  than  they  knew 
On  simple,  grand  organic  laws, 
That  wrought,  like  an  eternal  cause, 

The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  ? 

"  The  first  great  lesson  which  they  sought 

To  issue,  coined  to  golden  speech, 
Was  but  the  strong  and  saving  tnought 

Which  Christ  did  to  the  many  teach  : 
*  All  true  and  lawful  government 

Is  built  on  faith  in  man^-consent. 
The  people  are  the  source  of  power.* 

A  truth  that  tore  the  crown  of  thorns 
From  labor's  forehead  in  an  hour. 

In  spite  of  royal  hates  and  scorns. 

"  They  made  it  good  with  sword  and  gun  1 

Their  shed  blood  cleansed  the  ancient  crime  I 


And  outlawed  Liberty  begun 

A  new  life,  grand,  serene,  sublime ; 
And  listening,  awe-stnick  nations  heard 

The  true  translation  of  His  word  : 
*  The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
Is  for  the  many  and  the  few.' 

"  Deep  in  the  same  organic  law 

They  laid  the  second  truth  divine  : 
*A11  free  and  equal.'    When  they  saw 

That  ancient  custom  drew  a  line, 
Broad,  hateful,  black,  across  the  face 

Of  this  redeeming  truth,  they  rose, 
Led  by  His  faith,  helped  by  His  grace, 

And  blotted  from  the  gaze  of  Heaven 
Their  ancient  sin  of  Slavery, 

And  prayed :  *  Now  let  us  be  forgiven  ! 
Blood  hath  been  shed,  but  all  are  free  !' " 

And,  as  the  dim  light  of  Christmas  morning  began  to 
struggle  across  the  waking  world,  the  celestial  visitors 
united  in  chanting  the  following  words : 

*'  Tlfb  soul  is  more  than  meat  and  bread  I 

A  man  is  better  than  a  beast  I 

A  holy  thing  well  done,  well  said, 

Is  better  than  a  Sabian  feast, 

Or  any  dogma  of  the  Priest. 

"  When  men  shall  learn  the  worth  of  man, 
The  same  strong  faith  that  forced  the  slave 
From  Mammon's  malison  and  base 
Shall  set  men  free,  redeem  and  save  : 
Such  is  the  promise  that  He  gave. 

"  For  there  are  better  things  than  Power, 
Or  Wealth,  or  Fame  :  the  Master  pays 
No  price  for  any  Passion  flower: 
*  For  he  that  loveth  and  obeys 
Is  greater  than  a  king,'  He  says  ! 

"  Sure  as  the  Lord  was  bom  to-day 

All  forms  of  wrong  shall  fade  away  ! 
Lift  up  an  eye  in  faith,  and  see 
That  Christmas  is  a  prophecy, 
That  even  Labor  shall  be  free !" 

Then  the  light  grew  stronger,  and  the  Poor  Old  Soul 
awoke  with  a  heart  full  of  purer  joy  than  any  former 
Christmas  had  ever  brought  him.  And  long  before 
the  children  had  shaken  ofi*  their  innocent  sleep,  Ptochoi 
went  forth  into  the  city  and  purchased  such  gifts 
for  them  as  his  slender  means  enabled  him  to  place 
to  the  credit  of  Santa  Claus.  His  soul  was  so  full  of 
holy  joy  because  of  all  that  he  had  seen  that  night  that 
even  the  little  ones  felt  the  influence  of  his  abounding 
peace,  and  there  was  a  strange  thrill  and  music  in  his 
trembling  voice  as  he  bade  them,  and  all  to  whom  he 
spoke  that  day,  a  Merry  Christmas  I  But  he  told  no 
man  that  it  was  because  of  the  angel.  Yet,  by-and-by 
he  began  to  talk  of  those  things  which  he  thought  he 
had  seen,  and  tried  to  sing  the  songs  he  thought  that  he 
had  heard.  But  his  voice  was  cracked,  and  people  said 
sometimes  that  his  head  was  cracked  too.  Ilbw  much 
of  it  was  true  and  how  much  was  phantasy  no  man  can 
tell ;  but  when  Old  Ptochoi  went  the  next  day  and  gave 
back  to  the  Rich  Man  the  Twenty  Dollar  gold  piece  he 
had  given  to  Hope,  mistaking  it  for  Silver,  the  Rich 
Man  did  not  speak  to  him  harshly,  but  bade  him  to  sit  at 
meat  with  him  that  Christmas  Day,  and  when  he  had 
eaten  his  fill  he  gave  him  four  more  golden  pieces  like 
the  first,  and  sent  him  away  in  great  amazement,  de- 
claring that  the  angel  had  spoken  truly,  and  that  the 
time  of  which  he  spake  was  near  at  hand.  Before  the 
Christmas  came  again  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Old 
Soul  had  journeyed  with  the  Arigel  once  more,  and  came 
not  back  again  to  tell  what  they  saw  or  heard. 
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IIE  year  after  the 
close  of  the  late 
war  I  went 
with  my  friend 
Charley  Knapp 
on  a  winter's 
camping  excur- 
sion to  Florida. 
We  were  both 
ex-army  cap- 
tains, having  fought  through  the  four  years,  and  during 
part  of  the  time  served  in  the  same  division  in  Florida. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Olustee  and 
barely  recovered,  and  I  had  somewhat  impaired  my 
strength  by  the  labors  and  exposures  of  camp-life,  so 
that  both  of  us  had  been  told  by  a  physician  that  we 
must  take  a  period  of  rest  and  recreation ;  and,  since 
we  had  known  something  of  Florida  as  a  scene  of  labor 
and  danger,  we  resolved  to  test  its  capacities  for  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment.  And  certainly,  if  one  wishes  to  find 
a  land  where  the  mere  fact  of  existence  becomes  a  sense 
of  enjoyment,  I  can  think  of  none  under  the  sun  that 
insures  this  so  completely  as  Florida.  Our  camping 
days  there  recur  to  me  as  a  dream  of  delicious  air,  blue 
skies,  luxuriant  verdure,  innumerable  singing-birds  and 
a  blissful  feeling  of  delightful  repose  that  gave  an  added 
charm  to  every  beauty. 

I  had  secured  in  Jacksonville  the  services  of  a  man 
who  owned  a  little  schooner  on  the  St.  John's  River, 
which  he  was  only  too  happy  to  place  at  our  entire  dis- 
posal for  the  compensation  that  we  agreed  upon.  He 
was  a  little,  wiry,  lively  body,  somewhere  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  a  crop  of  stiff,  iron-gray  hair  and 
a  stubbly  beard,  a  round,  compact  head,  and  little, 
glittering,  bead-like  eyes — a  man  who  had  invested  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  in  his  schooner,  and  who  gauged 
everything  natural  or  moral  by  its  adaptation  to  put  a 
little  good  carrying  business  into  his  way. 

I  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  reconciling  my  friend 
Charley  to  the  man.  He  seemed  inclined  to  contemplate 
the  little  skipper's  fiank,  outspoken  selfishness  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  while  to  me  it  was  only  an  amu- 
sing study  of  human  nature. 

Charley  was  a  Boston  boy — ^an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner— and 
had  engaged  in  the  war  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Crusa- 
der. His  only  fault  was  that  he  lived  too  high  in  the 
realms  of  the  moral  sublime  to  be  exactly  fitted  to  deal 
with  poor,  commonplace,  everyday  mortals  on  earth. 
So  when  he  began  to  remark  upon  our  skipper,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  him  to  task. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  in  getting  through  this  world  we 
must  see  who  and  what  we  have  to  deal  with  and  not  be 
disgusted  because  they  are  what  they  are.  This  little 
man  is  perfectly  aufait  in  all  that  is  necessary  in  run- 
ning a  schooner  for  a  fishing  and  camping  excursion. 
He  knows  the  best  fishing-grounds,  the  best  bait,  the 
l>est  tackle — he  knows  every  good  stopping-place  and  all 
the  etceteras  of  camping.  He  is  good-natured  and  hon- 
est, and  will  do  well  by  us,  but  he  knows  no  more  of  fine 
sentiment  or  high  ideals  than  your  pointer  dog  does  of 
Longfellow's  poems.   You  are  fond  of  your  dog,  though 


he  cannot  comprehend  Evangeline,  in  the  same  way, 
and  you  can  live  in  charity  with  our  skipper."    • 

This  reminder  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  little 
man  had  quite  a  fondness  for  talking  and  a  great  fund  of 
incident  and  story  which  I  was  desirous  of  drawing 
forth  ;  and  if  1  had  not  bound  over  Charley  to  a  course 
of  toleration,  we  should  have  missed  several  good  le- 
gends, and,  among  others,  the  Florida  ghost  story  which 
I  am  now  about  to  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
terms  ip  which  our  little  skipper  rehearsed  it  to  us  as 
we  sat  around  our  camp-fire,  in  a  palmetto  hummock,  a 
little  above  Palatka. 

Our  camp-fire  streamed  up,  well  fed  with  pitch-pine 
knots,  and  illuminated  a  scene  weird  and  fantastic 
enough.  A  few  gigantic  live-oaks  were  grouped  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  the  heavy  hanging  drapery  of 
Spanish  moss  looked,  in  the  firelight,  hke  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  great  cave.  The  tall  pal- 
metto trees  rose  in  graceful  pillars  around  us,  and  their 
broad,  feathery  tops  formed  a  roof  of  shelter  overhead 
and  seemed  to  render  the  tents  we  carried  superfluous. 
Although  it  was  the  middle  of  February,  the  air  was 
clear  and  balmy,  without  even  the  suggestion  of  a  chill. 
My  friend  Charley,  stretched  out  by  the  fire  and  re- 
clining with  one  elbow  on  aheap  of  gray  moss,  surveyed 
the  scene  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  The  only  thing  Florida  wants  is  more  history  and 
legend  and  story,"  said  he.  '^  The  scenery  is  un- 
equaled,  but  it  isn't  as  it  is  in  Europe,  where  there  is 
some  story  or  legend  at  every  turn." 

Our  skipper,  who  had  been  industriously  washing  and 
arranging  our  supper-dishes,  now  came  to  the  firont. 
He  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  to  show  that  Florida 
was  not  wanting  in  anything  under  the  sun  that  any 
country  on  earth  could  supply. 

"  I  'm  sure,"  said  he,  "  there  are  stories  enough  about 
Florida,  if  folks  only  know'd  'em.  Florida  is  the  oldest 
settled  state  in  the  Union,  and  there 's  allers  been  some- 
thing a  happenin'  here.  What  with  Spanish  and  French 
and  Injuns,  there 's  stories  about  everywhere  thick  as 
palmetto  sprouts.  I  could  tell  you  a  story  now,  about 
a  place  you  've  sailed  right  by  on  this  river — a  regular 
old-fashioned  ghost  story,  that  would  make  the  hair  rise 
on  a  feller's  head." 

"  Well,  tell  us  then,"  said  I.  "  It  is  exactly  what  we 
want  to  hear.     So  sit  down  and  go  at  it. " 

"Wal,  now,"  he  said,  sitting  down  and  embracing 
his  knees  with  his  arms,  looking  like  an  active  grasshop- 
per in  a  conversational  attitude,  "  this  'ere  story  is  what 
I  am  knowing  to  myself,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it, 
but  I  shan't  tell  you  no  names — cause  there's  folks  now 
livin'  wouldn't  like  it  if  it  got  into  the  papers,  and  most 
everything  does  get  into  the  papers  now-a-days. 

'*  There  's  a  p'int  on  this  river,  that  we  sailed  by  yes- 
terday, where  there  's  a  nice,  comfortable  house  that 
used  to  be  lived  in,  and  now  it  stands  all  solitary  and 
goin'  to  ruin,  jest  because  it 's  haunted,  so  that  no  mortal 
can  stand  it  to  live  there. " 

"Tell  us  the  story  of  this  haunted  house,"  said  I, 
stirring  up  the  fire  and  throwing  on  an  extra  pine  knot 

*'  Wal,  ye  see,  there  was  the  Gineral — I  shan't  men- 
tion no  names — but  the  Gineral  was  the  greatest  man 
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in  these  parts  in  the  old 
times  here.  He  had  a 
place  down  oh  Fort  George 
Island,  and  he  owned  a 
tract  of  some  ten  thousand 
acres  on  the  St.  John's-^ 
good,  prime  land — where 
you  could  grow  the  long, 
staple  cotton  and  sugar 
cane.  Now,  the  Gineral 
he  was  a  drivin'  kind  o'  pre- 
dominating man;  he  wanted 
to  do  things  on  a  grand 
scale.  He  didn't  want  any 
o'  yer  little,  fiddlin'  planta- 
tions; he 'wanted  to  live 
like  a  prince,  and  work 
seven  hundred  niggers,  and 
make  things  spin  when  he 
took  hold.  Wal,  you  see, 
them  Northern  fellers  up 
there  in  Virginny  and  the 
Car'linys  and  so  on  wanted 
to  trade  off  their  spare  nig- 
gers to  Florida,  and  ask 
what  they  was  a  mind  to 
for  'em,  too;  so  that  it 
made  stockin'  a  plantation 
come  to  an  awful  high 
figure,  and  the  Gineral  he 
wam't  a-goin'  to  pay  'em 
their  prices,  so  he  'greed 
with  a  slaver  cap'n,  and 
used  to  get  in  his  hands 
from  Africa.  Ye  see,  the 
folks  there  at  Washington 
had  agreed  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade,  and  they 
passed  a  law  makin'  on  it 
piracy  to  bring  'em  in,  but 
the  old  Gineral  he  didn't 
care  for  that.  He  knew  that 
there  was  plenty  of  places 

all  along  the  coast  where  ships  could  run  in  and  land 
their  cargo  and  slip  off,  and  nobody  be  the  wiser ;  and 
that 's  what  he  did ;  he  got  in  lots  of  prime  niggers  right 
over  from  Africa,  and  nobody  dared  say  a  word  about  it. 

**But  the^  Gineral  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Captain — ^your  see  their  places  j'ined — and  the 
Captain  he  was  pretty  spirity  and  high- tempered,  and 
when  there  came  up  questions  between  'em  he  didn't 
like  the  Gineral 's  predominatin'  ways.  The  fact  was 
the  Gineral  was  jest  the  devil  himself  to  get  along  with. 
Now,  there  was  a  question  between  'em  about  a  nigger 
of  the  GineraPs,  that  married  one  o'  the  Captain's 
women,  and  so  the  Captain  he  tried  to  buy  him,  and 
thought  he  had  bouglit  him,  and  the  nigger  had  gone  over 
on  to  his  place  to  live,  when  there  was  some  fuss  about 
paying  the  price,  and  the  Gineral  said  the  bargain  was 
off,  and  sent  and  took  the  nigger,  and  they  brought  him 
back  to  the  Gineral.  He  sat  there  on  his  veranda 
when  they  brought  him  up,  and  the  Gineral  asked  him 
*  what  he  was  over  there  for. ' 

*'Wal,  the  darkey  he  said,  *I  thought  I  was  the 
Cap'n's  nigger,  and  notyour'n.' 

*''Wal,'  says  the  Gineral,  *I  '11  mark  ye,  and  ye '11 
know  whose  nigger  you  are  after  this ;'  and  with  that  he 
out  with  his  knife  and  slashed  his  ear  off,  and  then  he 
give  him  a  shove  and  told  him  to  go  'long  to  quar- 
ters.    Wal,  he  give  him  such  a  hard  push,  and  the  fel- 
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low's  hands  were  tied  so  he  couldn't  save  himself,  and 
he  fell  head  first  down  the  veranda  steps  and  broke  his 
neck  and  killed  him ;  so  that  was  the  end  o'  him." 

"  By  thunder  I"  said  Charley,  with  a  sudden  start. 

''Wal,  now — yis,  that  are  was  putty  steep  doin's," 
said  our  skipper;  ''everybody  said  so,  but  nobody 
dar'st  to  do  nothin'  about  it,  'cause  they  didn't  want  to 
tackle  the  Gineral.  But  his  brother-in-law  he  jest  writ 
to  Washington  about  how  the  Gineral  was  bringin'  in 
slave  ships,  and  they  started  a  ship-o'-war  to  cruise 
around  the  Florida  coast. 

"  Wal,  the  Gineral  he  come  to  me  one  night  to  go  to 
a  place  on  the  river  and  take  off  a  lot  o'  niggers  he  'd 
got  hid  up  there,  and  carry  'em  down  to  his  plantation. 
It  was  full  moon  then,  and  bright  as  daylight,  and  I 
took  aboard  six  strapping  fellows,  the  last  of  a  lot  that 
he  'd  jest  got  in  from  a  slaver.  All  the  rest  was  safe 
and  sound  on  his  plantation,  workin'  steady  and  regu- 
lar, and  if  he  only  got  these  in,  why  the  thing  was  done. 

"  Wal,  we  had  jest  the  right  wind,  and  we  sailed  along 
calm  and  steady  till  we  got  a  little  past  Black  Pdint, 
and  we  see  a  fellow  in  a  skiff  making  off  from  the  shore, 
and  waving  his  handkercher  at  us.  Come  to  look,  it 
was  Tom  Hyer,  and  he  come  aboard  all  out  o'  breath. 
'Gineral,'  says  he,  'there's  a  government  steamer  at 
the  bar,  and  they  've  sent  the  long  boat  with  a  full  crew 
of  fellows  to  take  you,  and  they  're  rowing  down  here  jest 
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as  feat  as  they  can.  They  '11  be  on  you  in  half  an 
hour. ' 

''  Wal,  the  Gineral  looked  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
he  swore  like  thunder ;  but  I  says  to  him,  says  I,  '  Gine- 
ral, there  ain't  but  one  thing  to  do :  we 's  got  fifteen 
feet  o'  water  here,  and  ^e  must  jest  tumble  the  critters 
overboard — dead  men  tell  no  tales. ' 

"Wal,  the  Gineral  see  there  wam't  no  two  ways 
about  it,  and  we  begun  and  throw 'd  'em  over,  and  the 
l^hackles  on  'em  sunk  'em  right  down  like  lead.  But 
there  was  one  big  fellow — a  Mandingo  nigger — he  made 
fight,  and  when  the.Gineral  come  to  him  he  jest  snapped 
at  his  hand  like  a  tiger,  and  bit  right  through  the  fleshy 
part  till  his  teeth  met. 

''Wal,  it  took  two  or  three  good  knocks  on  the  crit- 
ter's head  to  get  him  to  let  go — but  we  tumbled  him  in 
last  of  all.  He  was  an  awful  feller  that.  His  eyes  they 
seemed  to  snap  fire,  and  he  looked  tvs  if  he  could  hav(^ 
torn  us  to  pieces,  like  a  wild  beast — but  we  got  him 
overboard  spite  of  his  strugglin',  and  I  drew  a  long 
breath  when  I  see  him  sink. 

" '  There,'  says  I, '  Gineral,  now  that  \s  over ;  now  let 's 
get  out  the  fishing-tackle  and  we  '11  be  catch  in'  sheeps- 
head.    And  so  we  did.     Tom  he  got  into  his  skiff"  and 


rowed  back,  and  it  wam't  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  sure  enough,  the  long  boat  came  around 
the  p'int  makin'  right  straight  for  us.  We  took  it  all 
quite  cool ;  they  come  alongside  and  asked  what  we  was 
doing,  and  we  told  'em  we  was  fishing,  and  some  of  'em 
came  aboard  and  seemed  mighty  curious,  and  looked 
all  over  the  schooner,  but  didn't  find  nothin'. 

"  They  said  they  'd  just  come  out  for  a  row  up  river 
to  see  how  things  looked  on  the  St.  John's  and  enjoy 
the  moonlight,  and  pretty  soon  they  turned  around  and 
began  rowin'  back  again.  The  Gineral  he  set  his  teeth 
and  looked  after  'em.  '  I  bet  I  know  who  set  'em  on,' 
says  he,  'but  he  didn't  catch  us  this  time.  The  fellows 
are  safe  enough  at  the  bottom  of  the  river;  they'll 
never  rise  to  tell  on  us,  and  the  garfish  and  alligators 
will  soon  finish  what 's  left  of  'em.' 

"  That 's  what  he  said,  but  1  gueb-s  he  didn't  know 
jest  what  he  was  a  talkin'  about,  for  from  that  very 
night  the  Gineral's  house  was  haunted  so  there  wam't 
no  peace  nor  rest  in  it.  That  Mandingo  fellow  was  seen 
all  around  the  place,  appearin'  now  here  and  now  there, 
and  scowling  and  threatening  so  that  the  Gineral's  wife 
and  children  was  scared  almost  into  fits.  Why,  some- 
times the  Gineral  would  feel  his  hand  sting  jest  as  when 
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he  was  bit,  and  wake  and  find  that  Mandingo  bendin' 
over  him ;  and  then  people  heard  chains  rattUn'  and 
scrapin',  and  groans  and  sort  o'  choking,  gurgling 
sounds  like  people  drowning ;  and  the  fact  was  the 
Gineral  give  up  living  there  and  moved  ofi*  to  h^  place 
on  Fort  George  Island.  He  tried  to  get  the  overseer  to 
live  there.  But  the  overseer  couldn't  stand  it,  and  now 
nobody  lives  in  it  and  nobody  wants  to  go  a-nigh  it  after 
dark." 

*'Good,"  said  my  friend  Charley,  with  a  deep  intona- 
tion ;  ''  the  Lord  be  praised  for  that." 

The  skipper  looked  at  him  with  a  curious,  inquiring 
twinkle  in  his  little  gray  eyes. 


''  Harry,"  Charley  continued,  laying  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  I  'm  getting  orthodox.  I  believe  in  hell— 
there  must,  there  ought  to  be  a  hell." 

'"Oh,  of  course,  we  all  believe  in  hell,"  said  the  Ut- 
tle  skipper ;  ''everybody  does.  Oh,  yes,  I  'm  orthodox. 
I  belong  to  the  Methodist  church." 

Charley  looked  like  a  full-charged  thunder-cloud,  but 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm.  "Don't  waste  your  pow- 
der, Charley,"  I  said  ;  "if  the  Lord  can  have  patience 
we  can,  and  if  He  is  slow  He  is  sure." 

"  Amen  !"  said  Charley,  with  fervor,  as  we  turned  in 
for  the  night. 


We  bind  the  reeds  of  Summer 

In  pipes  for  Autumn's  song, 

As  if,  with  breath 

Of  love,  cold  death 

Could  be  delayed  for  long. 


We  wear  the  garb  of  Summer, 
Twine  wreaths  upon  our  head ; 
The  same  moon  glows. 
The  river  flows. 
But  Summer's  glory  's  fled. 

Maria  Oakbt  Dbwino. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-LODGINGS  IN   ENGLAND. 


Thbhb  cannot  be  a  more  cosy,  comfoi*table  way  of  liv- 
ing outside  of  one^s  own  home  than  in  pleasant,  tidy 
lodgings.  With  us  m  America,  when  one  wants  to  stay  a 
shoit  time  in  a  place,  there  is  no  choice  except  a  hotel  or 
a  boarding-house.  In  small  towns  the  former  is  not  al- 
ways a  delightful  abode,  and  in  cities  if  it  is  good  it  is  ex- 
pensive^ Even  when  the  question  of  ex|)ense  is  not  an 
important  one  there  is  something  in  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  large  hotel  that  is  very  trying  to  a  delicate  person  or 
one  in  need  of  rest.  Boai'ding-houses  follow  the  same  i*ule ; 
the  cheap  ones  are  insuffei*able,  and  to  live  at  a  first-i-ate 
one  costs  a  fortune.  There  is  little  choice  in  the  fare,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  Bible  nile  and  ''eat  what  is  set 
before  you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.'*  The 
atmosphere  seems  full  of  gossip  and  petty  quarrels,  and 
one  seldom  meets  such  charming  people  as  the  autocmt  of 
the  breakfast-table  found,  |)erhaps  because  one  is  neither 
a  wit  nor  a  philosopher  one's  self.  When  there  are  children 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accommodation  for  them  at  a 
moderate  sum.  There  is  a  third  alternative,  which  Mr. 
Howells  has  described  so  vividly  in  his  story  of  **  A  Mod- 
era  Instance" — to  take  a  room  in  a  house  and  go  elsewhere 
for  meals,  but  this  involves  an  amount  of  exposure  to 
the  weather  and  general  discomfort  to  which  no  one  would 
willingly  submit  who  could  do  better. 

In  England  lodgings  are  the  universal  rule  and  boarding- 
houses  the  exception,  almost  unknown  except  in  London 
and  a  few  of  the  large  towns,  where  they  are  patronized 
chiefly  by  Americans  and  foreigners.  The  price  of  lodg- 
ings varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  one  can  be  had  to  suit  any  puise.  Once 
established  in  them  one  is  absolutely  independent,  as  if  in 
one's  own  house  ;  far  more  so  indeed,  for  there  are  no  ser- 
vants weighing  on  one's  mind,  and  if  the  cook  gave  \vani- 
ing  the  next  morning  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
punctual  appearance  of  dinner.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
mistress  generally  attends  to  the  cooking  herself,  if  she 
does  not  actually  do  it.  She  comes  in  the  morning  for  or- 
ders, and  will  if  requested  do  the  marketing,  sending  up 
at  the  end  of  the  week  a  fascinatingly  neat  little  bill  with 
every  item  set  down  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Most 
idle  people  find  it  an  amusement  to  buy  their  own  provi- 
sions. It  seems  rather  a  joke  to  order  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  meat  and  half  a  pound  of  green  l>eans,  but  this  is 
quite  enough  for  two  persons,  and  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  bountiful  supply  necessary  for  a  large  family  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  appearance  of  four  potatoes 
calmly  reposing  in  a  large  vegetable  dish  and  presuming 
to  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  meal.  Providing  everything 
one's  self  it  is  possible  to  have  exa<'tly  what  one  likes  and 
live  as  extravagantly  or  economically  as  one  pleases. 
Pastry  is  not  usually  a  landlady's  strong  point,  but  she 
generally  makes  nice  little  puddings,  and  stewed  fruit  can 
well  take  its  place,  with  great  advantage  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view.  Cake,  as  we  at  home  understand  the  word, 
is  an  idea  that  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  bmin  of  an  Eng- 
lish cook,  and  good  ice  cream  is  expensive,  coating  in  Lon- 
don about  $2.40  a  quait. 

In  the  dining-room,  or  parlor,  if  there  is  but  one  sitting- 
room,  there  is  always  a  side-board,  where  the  sugar,  jam, 
coffee,  biscuit,  cheese,  cake,  if  any  be  forthcoming,  and 
such  things  are  kept.  Tlie  bread  and  butter  and  cold 
meat  are  put  in  the  landlady's  safe  down  stairs,  and  in  our 
experience  invariably  return  to  us  undiminished  in  size, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  those  who  have 
them  in  charge. 

A  funny  little  tea  caddy  is  always  provided  to.  hold 
the  tea.  One  is  not  tied  to  any  special  time  for  meals, 
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but  can  order  breakfast,  dinner  or  tea  at  any  hour 
that  is  most  convenient,  a  great  comfort  when  one  is 
sightseeing  or  has  many  engagements.  Better  still  if  a 
judicious  supply  of  little  luxuries  and  delicacies  be  kept  in 
the  cupboard  one  can  ask  a  friend  to  dine  without  extra 
expense  or  fear  of  black  looks  fix>m  anyone. 

A  servant  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the  rooms,  sweeps, 
dusts  and  makes  the  beds,  turning  them  down  in  the  eve- 
ning and  having  everything  in  readmess  for  the  night. 
8he  sets  the  table  and  waits,  opens  the  door  for  visitors, 
and  if  she  is  rung  for  comes  to  show  them  out  again.  The 
rooms  are  generally  clean  and  tidy  and  the  beds  exceed- 
ingly comfortable.  There  are  little  ornaments  about  the 
pallor,  which,  if  not  strictly  esthetic,  yet  do  away  with 
the  dreary,  forlorn  banenness  of  an  apartment  where 
there  is  nothing  but  absolutely  necessary  furniture. 

Why  cannot  some  enterprising  woman  at  home,  who 
has  a  furnished  house  and  is  obliged  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing, let  it  out  in  lodgings  ?  She  would  not  have  a  tenth 
of  the  care  and  anxiety  that  is  involved  in  keeping  board- 
ers, and  she  would  only  have  to  cook  the  provisions  in- 
stead of  providing  them,  while  the  people  who  were  happy 
enough  to  be  with  her  would  eiyoy  the  comforts  of  home 
instead  of  living  in  a  caravansjirie. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"What  arc  atr-biscuits,  and  can  yoo  give  a  rule  for  them?^' 

G.  C.  M.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

They  are  simply  the  Southern  "  wafer,"  made  as  foUowB :  One 
pint  of  flour,  GDC  tablespoonful  of  best  butter,  half  a  teaspoonfal 
of  8alt.  Wet  with  8weet  ivilk,  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Take  a  piece  about  the  size  ot'  a  nutmeg  and  roll  it  out  to  the 
size  of  a  teacup  saucer,  thin  as  po£<sible.  Bake  on  a  large  sheet 
of  tin  or  iron,  and  watch  lest  they  burn.  Very  nice  for  invalids 
especially. 

A  rt  cent  inquiry  in  your  columns  as  to  staining  floors,  leads 
me  to  pive  my  experience,  Mnee  the  published  directions  that  I 
have  seen  are  too  complicated  for  most  amateurs,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  grumble  at  the  cost  and  qual- 
ity of  professional  work  in  this  line.  To  stain  a  floor  so  that  it 
will  be  fairly  like  black  walnut  in  color,  the  following  infifredients 
are  required  : 

Thick  Asphaltum,         ....        |1 .25  per  gallon. 

Best  Turpentine,        -        -        -        -        -       .60     ** 

Best  Brown  Shellac  Varnish,         -        -  3.50      " 

The  prices  g^ven  are  present  retail  rates.  The  aspfaaltom  in  iu 
undiluted  state  is  nearly  black  and  so  thick  that  it  will  hardly 
run.  Two  parts  asphaltum*  and  one  part  turpentine  is  nearly 
right  for  a  black  walnut  stain,  but  more  or  less  asphaltum  may 
be  used,  according  as  a  darker  or  lighter  brown  is  desired.  With 
a  broad  paint-brush  go  over  the  floor  with  this  mixture.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  somewhat  dingy  brown,  which  will  dry  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  temperature.  When 
passably  dry,  po  over  the  whole  with  the  shellac  varnish.  This 
will  dry  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  and  bring  out  a  comparatively 
rich  shade  of  brown.  The  stain  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  burnt  sienna  (twenty  cents  per  pound)  stirred  in 
with  the  asphaltum  and  turpentine  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  the  mixture.  The  quantity  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  degree  of  redness  desired.  The  beauty 
of  this  stain  is  that  its  preparation  is  as  easy  as  mixing  molasses 
and  water,  and  exactness  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
is  not  essential.  I  should  advise,  however,  preliminary  experi- 
ments, measuring  the  proportions  with  a  teaspoon  before  mixing 
In  a  large  quantity.  Roughly  speaking,  a  quart  of  Hie  stain 
when  ready  for  use  will  cover  some  ten  square  yards  of  surface, 
and  a  quart  of  shellac  will  varnish  it.  The  cost,  therefore,  of 
staining  the  floor  of  a  room  fifteen  feet  square  in  this  way  should 
not  exceed  $2,  if  we  count  the  materials  alone,  which  may,  of 
course,  be  purchased  by  the  quart  or  pint  if  desired.       .  C.  N. 

Helen  Campbell. 


Christmas  is  the  ruling  motive  of  the  stories  and  poems 
which  The  Continent  this  week  lays  before  its  readers. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Joel  Chandler  Han-is  ("Uncle 
Remus "),  E.  P.  Roe,  R.  W.  Raymond,  Nathan  Kouns, 
Margaret  J.  Preston,  Mary  Bradley,  Maria  Oakey  Dewing 
and  others  are  among  the  contributors  whose  names  are 
known  all  over  the  English-reading  world.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  artists  and  engravers  whose  skillful  fingers  add 
so  much  to  the  reader's  eiyoyment.  F.  S.  Church,  A.  B. 
Frost,  Maiy  K.  Trotter,  T.  W.  Dewing,  G.  P.  Williams, 
Edith  Cooper  and  E.  Clement  are  among  them ;  but  where 
shall  we  stop  if  we  begin  to  give  credit  to  every  one  who 
has  faithfully  performed  his  or  her  part  in  preparing  this 
Christmas  number?  The  compositors,  who  have  "set 
up  *'  and  corrected  the  printed  matter;  the  proof-readers, 
who  read  it  over  and  over  again  ;  the  electrotypers,  the 
pressmen,  the  bindei*s,  the  folders,  the  mailing  clerks, 
the  messengers,  and  an  anny  of  workers  whom  there  is 
neither  time  nor  space  to  enumerate,  have  each  had  a 
share  in  sending  all  over  the  continent  to  supply  the  popu- 
lar demand.  Are  there  any  who  do  not  work  harder  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  make  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  If  so,  they  will  please  accept  the  commiseration 
and  good  wishes  of  those  who  are  really  responsible  for 
the  possibility  of  A  Merry  Christmas. 


The  present  number  closes  the  second  volume  of  the 
Continent,  the  third  volume  beginning  with  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year.  By  the  favor  of  its  readei*s,  the 
weekly  magazine  has  passed  from  the  category  of  experi- 
ments into  that  of  assured  successes,  and  has  become  a 
fixed  fact.  The  project  was  a  novel  one,  but  its  generous 
and  fiattering  reception  has  abundantly  justified  the  belief 
that  a  weekly  magazine  was  wanted  which  should  present 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  great  monthlies,  and 
that  its  establishment  would  mark  an  advance  in  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  volume  now  closing  will  have  satisfied 
our  readers  of  the  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  give  them  the 
best  that  can  be  had  in  all  departments  of  literature  and  art. 
Our  arrangements  for  the  coming  year  are  still  more  com- 
plete, and  will  enable  us  to  lay  before  them  attractions  that 
neither  money  nor  assiduity  could  have  procured  at  the 
outset,  but  which  have  developed  with  the  growth  of  the 
enterprise.  The  list  of  contributors  will  include  the  best 
of  those  whose  work  has  adorned  our  pages  in  the  past, 
with  many  others  who  have  not  hitherto  been  represented. 
Constantly  increasing  facilities  and  more  extended  rela- 
tions have  opened  a  still  wider  field  for  enterprise  and 
selection,  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  make  a  notable  promise 
in  assuring  our  readers  that  the  Continent  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  better  than  ever. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  to  our  readers  that  we  rely 
upon  them,  not  only  for  their  support,  but  for  tl^eir  active 
interest  with  their  friends.  The  Editor  considers  him- 
self a  trustee  for  his  readers.  To  the  extent  that  they  en- 
able him  to  enhance  the  value  of  th9  magazine  for  them,  he 
will  enlarge  and  increase  its  attractions,  transforming  the 
means  they  put  into  his  hands  into  good  literature  and 
illustration  lor  their  enjoyment. 


"Tickly  Bender." 

The  boys  at  school  have  no  more  exciting  sport  than 
that  called,  in  juvenile  parlance,  "Tickly  Bender."  It  is 
played  on  the  thin  ice  of  autumn,  or  the  fioatii^g  cakes  of 
spring,  and  consists  in  a  rivalry  between  daring  spirits 
as  to  which  will  go  farthest  from  the  shore.  Shouting 
their  slogan  of  defiance,  "Tickly  Bender  !"  they  pursue 
their  perilous  course  until,  as  it  generally  happens,  one  of 
them  falls  in,  and  the  spectators  whom  curiosity  has  as- 
sembled upon  the  bank  are  put  to  great  discomfort  and 
danger  in  rescuing  him  from  death. 

This  same  game  is  played  also  by  boys  of  a  larger 
growth.  Undei*  the  name  of  Arctic  exploration,  they  tra- 
verse the  icy  road  toward  the  North  Pole.  They  also 
usually  fall  in,  and  are  the  object  of  search  parties  and 
relief  expeditions  without  number.  The  boy  who  played 
"Tickly  Bender''  upon  the  mill-pond  was  whipped  and 
sent  to  bed  ;  the  man  who  returns  from  a  similar  adven- 
ture in  the  polar  ice-fields  is  hailed  as  a  hero. 

Ti*ue  heroism .  is  bravery  expended  in  a  good  cause. 
Tlie  world  is  full  of  heroes  and  heroines,  in  home  and  hos- 
pital, in  storm  and  penury,  in  fire  and  fiood,  on  sea  and 
land,  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive  and  the  pilot-house  of 
the  steamboat,  but  they  go  almost  unnoticed.  About  the 
time  that  news  was  first  received  from  the  Jeannette,  an 
English  merchant- vessel  was  disabled  in  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. Her  captain  hailed  a  sister  ship  and  asked  to  be 
towed  into  port.  This  i*equest  could  not  be  granted  ;  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  would  permit  no  greater  assist- 
ance than  to  take  the  unfortimate  crew  on  board  and 
land  them  in  safety.  But,  from  captain  down  to  cook, 
they  I'efused  to  give  up  the  ship,  in  which  their  employer's 
interests  wei*e  at  stake,  until  all  hope  was  gone.  When 
next  heard  from  the  vessel  had  sunk,  and  its  sailors,  toss- 
ing in  small  boats  upon  the  wintry  sea,  were  nearly  ail 
dead  from  privation  and  cold.  They  were  heroes,  who 
died  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  yet  for  every  line  of  notice 
they  received  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette  had  a  page  of  news- 
paper praise.  The  athlete  who  jumps  from  Brooklyn  bridge 
may  not  be  altogether  useless,  for  his  action  shows  the 
sailor  that  it  is  possible,  with  self-possession  and  by  pro- 
perly pulling  himself  together,  to  fall  from  the  highest 
mast-head  into  the  sea  with  impunity.  The  doctor  who 
fasts  for  forty  days  is  in  some  sense  a  hei^o,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  his  endurance  may  encourage  a  castaway 
crew  to  hold  on  to  life  when  they  would  otherwise  die. 
The  mariner  who  crosses  the  ocean  in  a  cock-boat  is  not 
brave  without  reason,  for  he  shows  the  shipwrecked  party 
that  the  smallest  craft  can  make  the  longest  voyage.  The 
polar  navigator  of  the  present  day  is  of  little  use  except 
to  gratify  an  unhealthful  curiosity. 

Commercial  men  have  long  ago  given  up  their  interest 
in  those  frozen  regions.  The  explorer  may  lay  the  fiatter- 
ing unction  of  science  to  his  soul,  but  the  world  at  large 
is  not  so  unscientific  as  to  believe  that  the  results  of  these 
voyages  are  commensurate  with  their  cost.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  paying  too  dear  for  your  whistle,  even  in  the 
walks  of  knowledge.  It  is  no  great  boon  to  humanity  to 
know  that  certain  hyperborean  islands,  otherwise  unha- 
bitable, are  frequented  by  certain  species  of  birds :  that 
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the  ice  in  certain  latitudes  has  a  tendency,  at  a  certain  time, 
to  float  in  this  or  that  direction ;  and  that  the  seal  and  the 
polar  bear  upon  their  native  bergs  follow  a  different  diet 
fh>m  that  of  their  brethren  in  Central  Park.  An  intelli- 
gent college  professor  could  take  a  turn  around  his  kitchen 
garden  and  gather  an  equal  amount  of  useful  infoimation. 
Recent  speech-makera,  laboring  for  something  polite  to  say, 
have  eulogized  the  spirit  of  bmvery  and  devotion  which  is 
embodied  in  the  adventures  of  these  men ;  but  their  devo- 
tion is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  victims  of  Juggeiiiaut,  nor 
is  their  bravery  greater  than  that  of  the  suicide  who 
quietly  drops  into  the  river,  giving  trouble  to  no  one  but 
the  coroner,  and  a  legitimate  fee  even  to  him.  The  least 
that  can  be  decently  done  by  the  future  Arctic  explorer 
is  to  prohibit  beforehand  all  Beai*ch  parties,  with  their 
waste  of  real  heroism,  in  his  behalf.  If  suicide  is  wrong, 
then  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole,  from  which  the  chances 
of  return  are  infinitesimal,  is  no  virtue.  The  ethics  of 
self-destruction  remain  the  same,  whatever  be  the  means 
employed,  and  in  the  grand  round-up  many  glorious 
heroes  of  history  will  be  ranked  with  the  wretch  whose 
body  is  staked  down  in  shame  at  the  cross-roads. 

There  is  an  old  and  trite  question  which,  however,  will 
bear  repeating  :  **  What  will  they  do  with  the  North  Pole 
when  they  find  it  T '  What  instructions,  what  scientific  pro- 
gramme, do  they  carry  with  them  ?  What  deep  problem  of 
Nature  will  the  journey  solve  ?  If  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  ice  or  open  sea,  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  If  it 
is  only  to  satisfy  the  vainglory  of  the  searchers  and  enable 
them  to  say  that  they  have  been  there,  such  vanity  should 
not  be  encouraged.  What  is  the  use  of  discovering  an 
imaginary  point  which  has  no  striking  peculiarity  except 
that  the  north  star  is  nearly  in  its  zenith  ?  Why  not  hunt 
some  other  astronomical  locality  more  easily  accessible, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  intersection  of  the  fiftieth  paral- 
lel with  the  one  hundredth  meridian?  Or  why  not  set 
up  a  row  of  stakes  along  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Cap- 
ricorn, or  survey  the  grand  old  Equator,  or  locate  that  . 
meiidian  in  the  Pacific  where  the  day  is  skipped,  all  of 
which  lines  are  of  greater  impoi*tance  in  human  aflfairs  than 
the  North  Pole  ?  The  brave  men  who  are  opening  commer- 
cial roads  in  Africa  are  doing  the  world's  work.  If  the 
time  and  labor  and  expense  which  have  been  given,  with  no 
reasonable  excuse,  to  the  cause  of  Arctic  exploration  in  the 
last  half-century  had  been  turned  in  search  of  a  route  foi 
the  Isthmus  canal,  we  should  not  now  have  two  rival  com- 
panies in  the  field,  each  claiming  superior  advantages.  Un- 
fortunately, our  would-be  heroes  find  it  moi-e  grandly 
heroic  to  freeze  or  starve  to  death  in  the  North  than  to 
die  of  the  fever  and  dysentery  in  the  South. 

Before  the  present  Congress  there  will  probably  come 
some  more  young  men  with  schemes  for  approaching  the 
North  Pole  by  boat,  balloon  and  sledge.  They  will  be  the 
heroes  of  female  society  and  the  bores  of  the  lobby.  They 
will  ask  for  a  national  appropriation.  Some  of  these,  know- 
ing that  their  request  will  be  refused,  take  this  as  the 
cheapest  way  to  gain  notoriety.  Others,  filled  with  the  ex- 
plorer's zeal,  ai-e  really  anxious  to  go  North  and  freeze  their 
ears  again.  With  all  of  our  life-saving  stations  by  the  sea 
and  signal  stations  on  the  mountain-tops,  it  would  seem 
that  this  excess  of  animal  spirits  could  be  profitably  used 
within  our  own  borders ;  but  if  the  posts  of  duty  fail  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  our  would-be  Arctic  explo- 
rer can  easily  and  effectually  cool  his  ardor  by  joining  his 
younger  brother  in  the  thrilling  sport  of  "  Tickly  Bender." 

Frank  D.  Y.  Cabpsnteb. 


their  places  some  carefully  selected  graduates  or  even  un- 
dergraduates of  the  sterner  theological  schools.  Time  was 
when  venerable  biblical  scholars  like  those  named  would 
sooner  have  cut  oflf  their  right  hands  than  have  permitted 
them  to  write:  **0n  this  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  ex- 
press a  positive  opinion ;"  **  Commentators  differ  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;"  *'  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  this  dogma,  as  laid  down  by  the 
fathers,  which,  in  ow  present  state  of  knowledge,  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  satisfactory  solution."  Fifty  years 
ago  a  clergyman  or  a  college  president  who  made  such  ad- 
missions as  these  in  his  pulpit,  or  went  into  piint  with 
them — ^whatever  he  might  have  done  in  the  privacy  of 
inter-professional  intercourse — would  have  found  himself 
in  very  hot  water.  The  ** thoughts  of  men"  may  be 
"  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,"  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  their  creeds  were  being  proportionately 
shortened.  For  those  who  are  disposed  to  shake  theu* 
heads  over  the  agnostic  tendencies — for  what  is  agnosti- 
cism but  not  knowing?— of  these  wise  elders,  only  one 
course  is  open.  The  seminaries  contain  and  will  in  due 
course  graduate,  scores  of  young  men  who  know  all  about 
everything,  and  it  is  a  comforting  refiection  that,  as  fast 
as  these  grow  up  and  begin  to  find  that  they  do  not  know, 
younger  ones  who  do  will  perennially  come  forward  to  take 
their  places. 


There  seems  to  be  a  strong  probability,  if  we  may 
judge  ftom  contemporary  literature,  that  those  of  us  who 
hold  to  the  "  orthodox  "  creed — whatever  that  may  be — 
will  have  to  rebel  against  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Woolsey,  Schaflf,  McCosh,  Magoun  and 
others  of  like  good  and  regular  standing,  and  appoint  in 


The  novel  of  the  day  is  an  ever-fresh  source  of  surprise  ; 
the  novelist  of  the  day  still  more  so,  and  the  small  pro- 
portion of  civilized  mankind  who  have  not  yet  written  or 
expressed  the  intention  of  writing  a  novel  is  undergoing 
a  scrutiny  never  before  equaled  or  imagined.  Mr.  James 
has  looked  at  us  through  the  large  end  of  his  opera-glass, 
till  convinced  we  are  small  enough  for  the  microscopical 
examination  he  has  inaugurated,  and  though  at  moments 
surprised  to  find  his  subject  rather  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  focus,  tells  what  he  sees  in  such  charming  language 
'  that  one  becomes  reconciled,  nay,  almost  joyful,  at  being 
favored  with  a  place  on  the  slide.  Mr.  Howells  turns 
anatomist,^  but  chooses  hopelessly  common  and  uninter- 
esting subjects,  more  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  his 
own  power  of  delineating  to  the  minutest  nerve-fibre, 
every  sliade  of  vulgarity  and  meanness  and  narrowness, 
than  for  any  personal  enjoyment  in  the  work.  In  fact, 
one  imagines  him  approaching  his  dissecting-table  with  a 
look  of  the  deep  disgust  he  so  evidently  experiences  at  the 
repulsive  nature  of  his  subject,  and,  though  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  aromatic  vinegar  hei-e  and  there,  for  the  com- 
forting of  his  own  and  the  reader's  susceptibilities,  he 
shrinks  and  cringes  at  every  turn  of  the  knife,  till,  waimed 
to  his  work  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  malformation, 
which  he  holds  up  to  general  view  as  a  sample  of  the  ave- 
rage structure. 

That  Mr.  Howells,  like  Mi*.  James,  is  a  master  in  the  fic- 
tion of  to-day,  must  be  admitted  at  once,  but,  as  with  cer- 
tain masters  in  the  modem  French  school  of  painting,  who 
know  every  secret  of  color  and  have  infinite  patience  in  de- 
tail and  finish,  soul  has  been  left  out.  Indeed,  that  a  soul 
exists  and  can  find  place  in  these  exquisite  bodies  is 
denied  altogether,  and  thus  such  life  as  we  see  is  but  a  gal- 
vanized one,  and  ceases  when  the  master's  hand  leaves  the 
controlling  spring. 

In  **  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  the  extremely  limited 
nature  of  Mr.  Howells'  spiritual  perception  was  more 
clearly  evident  than  ever  before.  As  a  traveler  he  had 
known  what  to  see  and  how  to  make  others  see,  and  given 
a  new  charm  to  every  familiar  story  by  the  grace  of  a  style 
which  is  hardly  equaled  among  living  writers.  In  these 
records  of  life  abroad,  as  in  the  earlier  novels,  there  were 
not  only  grace  and  pict^resqueness,  but  a  delicious  humor, 
quiet,  but  subtle  and  penetrating,  covering  a  delicate  sar- 

(1)  A  Modern  Instancb  :  A  Norel.  By  WUUunD.  Howells.  lloio^ 
(pp.  514,  |1. 50).    James  R.  Osgood  A  Co. 
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casm,  a  gentle  cynicism,  which  is  his  real  attitude  toward 
mankind.  As  a  rule,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  he  more 
often  despises  than  loves  the  people  of  whom  he  writes. 
Often  an  active  dislike  is  perceptible,  and  always  a  sense 
of  superiority,  rising  at  times  even  to  insolence. 

Admitting  at  pnce  that  we  are  a  people  of  absurdities 
and  incongruities,  that  we  are,  as  another  critic  has  defined 
us,  ''  the  most  educated  and  the  least  cultivated  people  " 
among  civilized  nations,  and  that  no  sarcasm  can  be  too 
strong  against  our  exasperating  and  insufferable  idiosyn- 
crasies and  generally  iniquitous  methods  of  speech  and 
thought,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  very  willing  to  be 
taught  and  very  submissive  to  our  teachers,  whatsoever 
methods  they  may  use.  And  pne  who  looks  upon  our  vil- 
lages, and  the  people  whose  '^ives  are  bounded  by  their 
limits,  with  any  genuine  insight,  finds  everywhere  the 
same  striving  for  something  bettor,  and  always  the  life  of 
all  humanity  with  its  unceasing  struggle  and  its  unceas- 
ing progress. 

It  was  this  deep  and  almost  yearning  sympathy  with 
this  common  life  and  common  strug^^le  that  was  the  deep- 
est soui'ce  of  Gteorge  Eliot's  power.  Her  work,  though 
hedged  in  by  a  personal  creed,  which  often  shut  out  the 
light  of  heaven,  is  still  alive  with  aspiration.  Spiritual 
forces  conquer.  If  in  one  life  they  seem  to  fail,  the  battle 
renews  itself  in  another,  and  victory,  if  not  present,  is  on 
the  way.  But  with  Mr.  Howells  it  is  simply  to  render 
with  microscopic  fidelity  each  low  and  miserable  phase  of 
thought  and  life.  That  he  attacks  in  the  present  case  a 
monster  evil,  and  has  in  many  points  shown  a  power  and 
vigor  for  which  his  readers  were  not  prepared  by  anything 
that  had  preceded  it,  does  not  make  the  result  one  whit 
more  a  just  or  even  decent  portrait  of  real  American  life. 
It  is  a  phase  shared  by  an  increasingly  less  and  less  num- 
ber, yet  it  goes  abroad  and  is  accepted  as  the  very  heart 
of  American  beliefs — a  photograph  of  our  tendencies,  our 
methods  and  their  results.  In  the  final  scene  in  the  court- 
room there  is  immense  vigor  and  dramatic  effect,  and  no 
more  scathing  words  on  certain  infamous  divorce  laws 
have  ever  been  spoken.  There  is  a  fierce  indignation, 
which  is  the  final  touch  in  a  series  of  scenes,  each  one,  if 
more  and  more  dra/matic,  also  more  and  more  painful  and 
repulsive ;  but  the  book  is  a  depressing  one.  It  is  the  at- 
mosphere, at  last,  of  one  of  Swedenborg's  hells,  and  no 
angel  opens  the  door. 
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**F.  Anstey,"  the  author  of  **  Vice  Versa,"  the  most 
successful  English  novel  of  the  season,  is  really  named 
Guthrie,  and  still  in  his  twenties. 

Richard  Wagner  is  deep  in  work  on  **The  Arts  and 
Civilization,''  and  is  in  the  midst  of  both,  his  home  at  pre- 
sent being  in  a  magnificent  old  Venetian  palace. 

The  demand  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  writings  has  so  in- 
creased since  his  death,  that  the  Riverside  Press  has  been 
kept  constantly  busy.  The  latest  edition  is  in  two  large 
volumes,  bound  in  leather  and  profusely  illustrated. 

'*  Law  and  Lawyers  in  Literature,"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  volume  by  Mr.  Irving  Brown,  editor  of  the  Albany 
Law  Review,  Mr.  Brown  is  a  book  collector  as  well  as 
editor,  and  his  venture  promises  to  be  very  readable. 

The  Art  Interchange  is  not  only  of  practical  service  in 
all  matters  of  decoration,  whether  with  brush  or  needle, 
but  is  coming  to  be  an  authority  in  literary  matters,  which 
it  treats  entertainingly,  yet  with  excellent  judgment. 

**  Christine,"  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  a  short  narrative 
poem,  very  charming  and  very  improbable,  has  been  illus- 
trated fi*om  designs  by  Frederick  Dielman,  and  forms  one 
of  the  smaller  gift-books  of  the  season,  the  book  being 
made  up  with  great  care  and  elegance  in  all  minor  de- 
tails.  (Pp.  47,  $1.50,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 


Of  the  same  size  and  order  is  **  Ring  Out  Wild  Bells," 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  fifteen  illustrations,  designed 
by  Miss  Humphrey  and  engraved  by  Andrew.  The  draw- 
ing in  one  or  two  of  the  figures  is  incorrect,  but  the  book 
as  a  whole  well  deserves  a  place  in  this  popular  series. 
($1.50,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston). 

"Little  Folks"  (pp.  380,  $1.25,  Cassel,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.,)  has  the  illuminated  cover  so  popular  at 
present,  and,  while  distinctively  English,  is  a  very  charm- 
ing gift  for  young  children.  **  Boots  at  the  Holly  Ti-ee 
Inn"  ($1.50),  from  the  same  firm,  has  been  illustrated  by 
J.  C.  Beard,  and,  though  the  coloring  is  exceedingly  crude, 
is  still  an  amusing  revival  of  a  very  characteristic  piece  of 
Dickens'  work. 

The  readers  of  **  Anne  "  will  take  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  Miss  Constance  Woolson's  new  novel,  "For  the  Ma- 
jor," now  appearing  in  Harper's  Magazine,  is  a  marked  ad- 
vance on  the  work  of  the  former  story.  Happily  she  has 
no  "  manner,"  the  worst  possession  an  author  can  acquire, 
and  her  character-studies  unite  both  vigor  and  delicacy. 
If  the  present  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end  we  shall  have 
the  most  notable  work  yet  done  in  American  fiction. 

The  latest  anival  in  periodicals  is  Latine,  a  small 
monthly  in  Latin,  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that 
language!  It  is  the  result  of  a  determination  to  make 
Latin  an  interesting  and  popular  study,  and  the  editor. 
Professor  E.  8.  Shumway,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  has  already  had  most  exceptional  suc- 
cess with  pupils,  the  conversational  method  forming  the 
msgor  part  of  his  system. 

Mr.  Howells'  article  on  Henry  James  has  stirred  up 
English  as  well  as  American  critics,  and  the  London  Warld 
especially  treats  him  in  a  singularly  light-minded  manner, 
characterizing  his  style  as  of  the  "tepid,  invertebrate,  cap- 
tain's-biscuit "  sort,  going  on  to  quote  Mr.  Howells'  unfor- 
tunate sentence  about  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  ending  : 
**Let  us  bum  our  editions  de  luxe,  and  fill  our  shelves  with 
dime  copies  of  "Daisy  Miller"  or  "Their  Wedding  Jour- 
ney." 

"Young  Americans  in  Japan"  proved  so  popular  a 
book  for  young  people  last  year  that  they  will  look  with 
interest  on  another  from  the  same  author.  "The  Won- 
derful City  of  Tokio,"  by  Edward  Greey,  is  the  further 
adventures  of  the  Jewett  family  and  their  old  friend,  Oto 
Nambo,  and  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  illustrations 
are  in  themselves  a  mine  of  entertainment.  (Pp.  301, 
$1.75,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston).  "Our  Little  Ones," 
from  the  same  firm  (pp.  883,  $1.75),  makes  an  equally, 
perhaps  even  more  fascinating  volume  for  younger  chil- 
dren, and  the  illustrations,  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
in  number,  have  the  added  advantage  of  having  been 
designed  expressly  for  the  magazine. 

The  papers  under  the  head  of  '*  How  to  Succeed," 
written  for  The  Christian  Union  in  1882,  have  been  gath- 
ered into  a  little  volume,  the  subjects  covered  being  suc- 
cess in  public  life— as  a  minister,  a  physician,  an  aitist,  a 
farmer,  etc.  Men  distinguished  in  each  calling  have  given 
their  experience,  Dr.  Williard  Parker,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Leopold  Damrosch  and  other  equally  notable  names,  writ- 
ing the  story  of  how  they  came  to  the  places  they  now 
occupy.  Tlie  book  is  full  of  wise  suggestion,  though  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  strong  character  and  bent  in  the 
beginning,  and  steady,  patient  work  till  success  came  and 
after.    (Pp.  131, 50  cts.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

A  little  thread  of  story  blends  with  the  details  of 
travel  and  history  which  make  up  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Champ- 
ney's  last  book  for  young  people,  "Three  Vassar  Girls 
Abroad,"  the  illustrations  being  principally  by  the  au- 
thor's husband,  known  as  "Champ."  A  young  critic 
has  already  pronounced  upon  it,  and  writes  seriously,  after 
a  remark  or  two  on  the  plan  of  the  book  :  "The  descrip- 
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tions  are  plain,  and  give  one  a  very  good  idea  of  tlie  differ- 
ent places  visited  and  of  the  ^shions  of  the  people 
inhabiting  them.  There  is  just  enough  liveliness  in  it  to 
keep  it  from  being  tiresome,  and  altogether  I  can  recpm- 
mend  it  as  an  interesting  and  improving  book  for  young 
girls  to  read."  (Pp.  387,  boaids,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00, 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston). 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
the  **  Elsie  Books,"  which  follow  in  rapid  succession,  and 
are  even  more  monotonous  than  Miss  Warner's.  The  hero- 
ine is  characterless,  her  chief  grace  being  always  *^  a  sweet 
submissiveness, "  while  all  live  in  a  luxury  impossible  for 
the  region  of  country  in  which  the  scene  is  chiefly  laid. 
Miss  Warner  is  tiresome,  but  her  feeling  for  nature  and 
delicate  descriptive  power  are  always  an  alleviation  not  to 
be  found  in  the  present  volumes,  which,  while  unobjec- 
tionable in  moral  tone — in  fact,  effusively  goody-goody — 
are  ceitainly  not  literature.  But  both  M  Mildred's  Manied 
Life"  and  ** Grandmother  Elsie,"  by  Martha  Finley,  aie 
harmless,  and  this  to-day  must  count  as  a  merit.  (16mo, 
$1.25  each,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Four  books  for  boys,  of  varying  degrees  of  merit,  but 
all  unobjectionable  in  tone  and  purpose,  come  from  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.  Of  these  Mr.  Tiowbridge's  takes  the 
lead,  "The  Jolly  Rover"  (pp.  292,  $1.25),  bein^  really  a 
strong  blast  against  the  tendencies  of  dime  novels.  The 
Rev.  Elgah  Kellogg  ranks  almost  equally  high,  and  in 
"The  Live  Oak  Boys"  (pp.  356,  $1.00)  gives  the  adven- 
tures of  Richard  Constable,  afloat  and  ashore,  the  boy 
being  one  of  those  cases  dreaded  by  the  village  people, 
but  growing  to  a  fine  and  honorable  manhood.  Oliver  Optic 
appears  again  in  "  All  Adrift,  or  The  Goldwing  Club " 
(pp.-  340,  $1.25),  and  is  very  like  its  numberless  predeces- 
sors ;  and  "The  Young  Trail  Hunters"  series,  by  Samuel 
W.  Cozzens,  is  completed  by  "The  Young  Silver  Seekers" 
(pp.  343,  $1.25). 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Niagara  and  Othvr  Famous  Cataracts  of  the  World.  By 
Geo.  W.  Holley.  Illustrated.  1  vol.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  t8.00.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  A  Son,  New  York. 

The  Good  Old  Story  of  Cinderella.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Seccumbe. 
riUistrated  profusely.  Pp.  296,  f2.50.  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  New 
York. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  Traqbdians.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church.  Twenty  Ulu8tr»tlons,  pp.257.  |1.60.  Dodd,  Mead  ft  ('o.,  New 
York. 

Grandmother  Elsie.  A  sequel  to  Elsies^s  Widowhood.  By  Martha 
Finley.     Pp.  298,  11.25.     Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

ZiQ  Zao  Journeys  in  the  Occident.  The  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
By  TIezeklah  Butterworth.  Pp.  820,  boards,  ^1.75  ;  cloth,  |2.25.  Estes 
ft  Lauriat,  Boston. 

Christine.  By  T.  Buchanan  Read.  Illustrated.  |1.60.  J.  B.  Llp- 
pincott  ft  Co. 

A  Library  of.  Religious  Poetry.  A  collection  of  the  I)e8t  poems 
of  all  ages  and  tongues.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  Arthur 
GUman,  M.  A.    8vo,  pp.  1004,  |5.00.     Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Illus- 
trated.    fl.50.     (tassel,  Petter,  GalplnftCo.,  New  York. 

Aubert  Dubayet  :  or.  The  Two  Sister  Republics.  By  Charles 
Gayarru.  Pp.  479,  |i.50.  With  portrait  of  Oubayet.  J.  R.  Osgood 
ft  Co.,  Boston. 
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Bracebridge  Hall.    By  Washington  Inriag. 
Macmillan  ft  Co.,  New  York. 


Illustrated.  25  cents. 
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The  Longfellow  Calendar. 
Co.,  Boston. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism.  Chosen  by  J.  Brander  Mat- 
thews.    Pp.  269,  f  1.50    Charles  Sorlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Nature  and  Form  of  the  American  Government  Founded 
IN  THE  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Honorable  George  Shea.  Pp. 
82,  76ct8.     Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co..  Boston. 

Memoir  of  John  A.  Dahlgren.  Rear-admiral  United  States 
Navy.  By  his  W^idow,  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren.  With  portraits 
and  illustrations.     8vo,  pp.  6<10.  $3.00.   .Tames  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston. 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  recently  issued 
a  report  upon  the  ^'  Scientific  and  Economical  Relations  of 
the  Sorghum  Sugar  Industry.'^  It  is  very  elaborate  and 
is  signed  by  Professors  Johnson,  Silliman  and  many 
others.  The  committee  find  as  a  result  of  their  investi- 
gation that  all  the  analyses  made  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  only  confirm  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  sorghum  and 
maize  in  notable  quantity,  but  they  also  establish  the  fact 
that  the  sorghum  yields  in  its  juice,  when  taken  at  tlie 
proper  stage  of  its  development,  ^bout  as  much  cane- 
sugar  as  the  best  sugar-cane  of  tropical  regions.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  analytical  tables  submitted  to  them 
shows  that  the  juices  of  sorghum  in  certain  exceptional, 
but  not  isolated  cases,  were  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
cane-sugar  they  contained.  It  appears  that  three  varieties 
of  sorghum  gave  over  thirteen  per  cent  of  sugar ;  seven 
varieties,  twelve  per  cent ;  seven,  eleven  per  cent ;  seven, 
ten  per  cent,  and  seven,  nine  per  cent  of  sugar ;  and  that 
of  the  varieties  of  maize  grown  in  1880,  ten  varieties  gave 
over  nine  per  cent  cane-sugar ;  ten  varieties  ten  per  cent ; 
nine  varieties  eleven  per  cent ;  nine  varieties  twelve  per 
cent ;  four  varieties  thirteen  per  cent ;  one  vaiiety  four- 
teen per  cent,  and  one  fifteen  per  cent.  The  committee 
state  that  in  1880  over  62,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  land  of  the  United 
States,  were  in  maize.  The  amount  of  the  sugar  thus 
apparently  lost,  calculated  by  the  results  obtained  by 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  last  three  years,  is 
equal  to  the  present  product  of  the  entire  world.  A  re- 
markable uniformity  lias  been  discovered  in  the  several 
vaneties  of  sorghum  as  sugar-producing  plants  when 
fully  developed,  but  it  has  also  been  learned  that  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  vary  widely  in  the  time  required  for  their 
full  development,  varying,  as  has  been  shown,  fully  three 
months  between  the  earlier  and  later  maturing  varieties. 
The  committee  find  that  after  the  cutting  of  the  cane  it 
should  be  immediately  worked  up  for  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  results  submitted  to  the  committee  also  in- 
dicate that  the  exclusion  from  the  matured  cane  of  all  im- 
mature cane  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  is  contemplated,  and  show  tlie  importance  of 
an  even  crop  with  no  suckers  in  its  manufacture  for  sugar. 
High-grade  marketable  sugar  has  been  successfully  made 
from  sorghum-juice,  comparing  favorably  with  sugar  fix>m 
the  true  sugar-cane  or  sugar-beet.  With  regard  to  the  so- 
called  gum,  a  product  of  the  manufacture,  the  committee 
say  that  in  the  purging  of  sorghum  and  corn-stalk  sugar 
it  happens  very  often  that  this  operation  is  of  unusiial 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  cei*tain  gummy  sub- 
stance, and  this  practical  difficulty  has  been  by  some  so 
magnified  that  the  economical  i)roduction  of  sugar  from 
these  two  plants  has  been  confidently  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. In  the  experience  of  those  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  other  observers,  this  peculiar  sub- 
stance lias  been  found  to  be  present  in  quantity  so  small 
as  to  o£fer  little  if  any  resistance  to  complete  purging  in 
the  ordinary  centrifugal.  It  appeai-s  to  be  formed  by 
transformation  of  other  constituents  of  the  juice  in  the 
process  of  syrup  production. 

During  the  present  season,  as  in  1881,  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  have  been  at 
Wood's  Hole.  Mass.  The  special  object  this  year  was  to 
continue  the  exploration  of  the  sea-bottom  and  its  fauna  be- 
neath the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  during  the  two  previous  seasons.  One 
of  the  most  peculiar  facts  connected  with  the  dredging  this 
season  was  tlie  scarcity  or  total  absence  of  many  of  the 
species,  especially  of  Crustacea,  that  were  taken  in  the  two 
previous  seasons,  in  essentially  the  same  localities  and 
depths,  in  vast  numbers — several  thousands  at  a  time.  An 
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attempt  to  catch  the  **  tile-fish  "  by  means  of  a  long  ti*awl- 
line,  on  the  same  ground  where  eighty  were  caught  on  one 
occasion  last  year,  resulted  in  total  failure  this  year.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  finding  of  vast  numbers  of 
dead  **  tile-fishes  '*  fioating  at  the  sui^ace  in  this  region  last 
winter,  as  was  reported  by  many  vessels,  was  connected 
with  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  life  at  the  bottom 
along  the  shallower  part  of  this  belt  (in  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms),  where  the  southeni  forms  of 
life  and  higher  temperature  (480  to  5(P)  are  found.  This 
great  destruction  of  life  was  probably  caused  by  a  veiy 
severe  storm  that  occurred  in  this  region  at  that  time, 
which,  by  agitating  the'  bottom-water,  forced  outward  tKe 
very  cold  water  that,  even  in  summer,  occupies  the  great 
area  of  shallower  sea  in  less  than  sixty  fathoms  along  the 
coast,  and  thus  caused  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture along  this  narrow  warm  zone,  where  the  **  tile-fish'* 
and  the  Crustacea  i-eferred  to  were  foi-merly  found. 

%♦ 

How  large  industries  are  often  based  on  the  production 
of  small  articles  is  well  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  of 
watch  glasses.  The  number  in  use  is  enormous,  and  a 
still  larger  number  are  broken  every  year.  Near  the  little 
village  of  Sarrebourg,  in  Lorraine,  is  the  largest  manufatv 
tory  of  watch  glasses  in  the  world — that  of  the  Trois-Fon- 
taines.  Commenced  in  1848,  by  a  wise  division  of  labor 
and  the  use  of  the  most  highly  improved  machinery,  this 
establishment  has  achieved  a  commercial  success  almost 
beyond  parallel.  To  manufacture  a  watch  glass  requires 
thirty-five  distinct  operations.  Yet  five  hundred  and 
twenty  gross  have  been  turned  out  of  this  manufactory  in  a 
single  day.  This  is  equal  to  about  twenty-five  million  per 
annum.  More  than  five  hundred  employes  are  required 
to  do  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lions of  watches  are  nolv  made  each  year.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  more  than  seventy  millions  have  been  sold. 
Probably  not  less  than  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  million 
watches  are  now  in  use,  and  every  one  must  have  a  glass. 
But  watch  glasses  are  fragile  things,  and  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lion are  consumed  annually. 

REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 

CTHIS    COLUMN  IS  INUCNDBD   AS  A  RKCORD  FOR  RSPKRKNCB,    NOT  A8 
A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 

November  25 — A  government  detective,  Cox  by  name, 
was  shot  Id  Dublio,  Ireland,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rescae  the  assassin  from  the  police,  tirho  promptly  effected 
his  arrest.  He  Is  an  alleged  Fenian. The  President  re- 
moved from  office  CharlcB  E.  Henry,  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  D.  B.  Alnger,  Postmaster  at  Washington ;  M.  M. 
Baker,  his  assistant ;  M.  D.  Helm,  superintendent  of  the  Cofi- 
ffresaional  Record^  and  George  E.  Spencer,  Government  Director 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  for  Improper  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
Star  Route  trials. Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  late  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions and  President  of  the  District   Board  of  Health,  died   in 

Washingrton. The  Printers'  Pai)er  Mill,  near  Lancaster,  Pa., 

was  burned  ;  loss,  $100,000. Bennett,  Duffy  &  Co. 's  stove  fac- 
tory was  burned  at  Quincy,  111. ;  loss,  $130,000.  .  .  >Vw.  £6.— 
At  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  the  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
were  burned  and  two  lives  lost,  the  men  jumping  into  the  river 

to  escape  the  fire. First  considerable  snow  of  the  season  along 

the  North  Atlantic  coast. Commodore  Henry  Ea^le,  U.  S.  N., 

one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service,  died  in  New  York,  aged 

eighty-two  years. Samuel  Lake,  a  *'  pioneer"  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y., 

died  from  injuries,  accidentally  received,  at  the  a^e  of  ninety- 
three  years.  .  .  Nov.  ;P7.— The  President  made  appointments  as 
follows  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  dismissal,  as  above  stated  : 
Thos.  L,  Tulloch  to  be  Postmaster  at  Washington  ;  Avon  Pear- 
son to  be  superintendent  of  the  CongreMxotial  Record^  and  James 
B.  Colgate  to  be  Government  Director  ©f  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road.  .   .   Nov.  f<5— John  T.  Morgan  was  re-elected  to  the  United 

States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama. The  first  of  three 

iron  steamships  to  run  between  Newport  News  and  Brazil  was 
launched  at  Roach's  yard,  Chester. The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way raised  its  capital  stock  from  $15,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

General  A.  S.  Herron,  of  Louisiana,  died  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Rear- Admiral  James  H.  Strong,  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Colunibia,  S.  C. 
.  .  .  Nov.  j?P.— James  S.  Pike',  ex-United  States  Minister  to  the 
Hague  and  formerly  associatfe  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 

died  suddenly  at  Calais,  Me. Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  pastor  of 

"The  Old  South,*'  BAton,  died  in  Portland,  Me. Colonel 

Edward  D.  Blake,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  .  .  Nov.  30.—^^  Thanks- 
giving Day." Sleighing  in  most  regions  north  of  the  latitude 

of  Philadelphia.  .  .  Dec.  1. — Henry  Cruse  Murphy,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  died,  aged  seventy-two  years. Samuel  Remington, 

President  of  the  Remifi^ton  Arms  Company,  died  in  New  York. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Thb  advance  sale  on  the  first  day  for  Mrs.  Langtry*s  first  week 
at  Haverly's  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  was  some  $6000. 

Mk.  Charles  Wtndham,  the  English  actor  and  manager, 
soon  to  appear  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country,  is  reputed 
to  be  very  wealthy.    He  is  a  great  favorite  in  London. 

Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart  met  with  a  flattering  success 
upon  their  return  to  the  style  of  local  farce  of  New  York  low 
life,  with  which  their  names  have  been  identified.  **  McSorley's 
Inflation  "  is  their  latest  effort's  suggestive  title. 

Sergeant  Ballantine,  the  eminent  English  barrister,  lec- 
turer and  wit,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  London,  will 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  under  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  manage- 
ment, in  the  principal  cities  this  winter. 

"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  which  has  been  attended  by  large 
audiences  at  each  performance,  wilj  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  in  February,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  new  and  as  yet  unnamed  play  by  Mr.  Frederick  Marsden. 

*'  Almost  a  Life,"  a  play  by  Mrs.  Henderson,  whose  husband 
is  the  manager  of  the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York,  has  been 
produced  in  England,  with  Mr.  Eben  Plympton  and  Miss  Marie 
Gordon  in  the  principal  characters.  The  play  was  well  receive<l 
in  New  York  some  four  years  ago. 

SoMETUiNo  like  $100,000  has  already  been  subscribed  for  the 
Dramatic  Festival  in  Cincinnati.  In  addition  to  the  names  men- 
tioned last  week  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Keene  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Warde  are  now  added.  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Julius  Caesar," 
"  The  Hunchback,"  *'  King  John  "  and  "  Othello,"  will  be  the 
plays  produced. 

Victor  Hugo's  play  of  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  received  its  sec- 
ond representation  lately  in  Paris,  the  first  having  occurred  fifty 
years  before.  The  leading  people  of  the  French  capital  were 
present  and  accorded  the  distinguished  author  (who  occupied  a 
box)  and  his  work  a  brilliant  reception.  •  "  The  Fool's  Revenge  " 
is  the  English  adaptation  of  this  play — ^*  Bertuccio"  being  one 
of  Mr.  Booth's  greatest  characters. 

"  The  Rantzaus  "  opened  the  twelfth  regular  season  at  tlie 
Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  The  play  was  very  successful 
in  Paris,  and  bids  fair  to  be  equally  so  in  New  York.  It  is  free 
from  sensationalism  of  every  kind,  the  interest  depending  upon 
the  naturalness  of  its  characterizations  and  simplicity  of  story— 
the  hatred  of  two  brothers  affording  its  raUon  d*Hre.  It  was 
splendidly  acted  throughout,  marked  hits  being  made  by  Miss 
Maude  Harrison  and  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Ramsey. 

**  loLANTHE,  OR  THE  Peer  AND  THE  Peri,"  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  latest  colaboration,  was  received  with  great  favor 
at  its  initial  performance  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London.  It  was 
produced  on  the  same  nig-ht  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York, 
and,  although  successful,  public  anticipation  was  scarcely  real- 
ized. The  libretto  is  very  witty  and  thoroughly  Gilbertian,  but 
portions  of  the  music  evince  signs  of  strain  and  effort,  and  lack 
the  melodious  swing  which  is  so  patent  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  former 
work.  Tuneful  bits  abound,  however,  while  the  entire  lyric 
work  is,  perhaps,  on  a  hijrher  plane  than  that  of  its  famous  pre- 
decessors. The  deservedly  great  reputations  of  the  authors 
guarantee  enormous  money  returns  for  "  lolanthe  "  wherever 
produced,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  question  whether  it  will  creat4> 
such  a  popular  craze  as  followed  the  production  of  "  Pinafore  *' 
and  "Patience."  The  superstitious  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  that  the  absence  of  the  letter  **  P"  did  it  all,  unless 
indeed  the  presence  of  that  potent  letter  in  the  tub-title  counter- 
acts the  effect  of  its  unwarrantable  omission  as  a  leader. 
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IN  LIGHTKli    VEIN. 


'Twas  the  Night  after  Christmas — Tommy's  Dream. 


A  "  Spiritual.** 
An  Sftng  by  Uncle  Reniui. 

DEM    LAM'H  A-CKYIN'. 

Ain't  you  year  dem  Lam*8  a-cryin'  ? 

Cryin',  cryin\  ciy  no  mo' ! 
Lam's  a-shoutin',  Lam's  a-cryin', 

Cryin',  ciyin',  on  de  udder  sho'  ! 

One  fer  Paul  en  one  for  Silas, 

En  one  fer  ter  make  my  heart  i-ejoice  ! 

Don't  you  year  dem  Lam's  a-cryin'  ? 
()  dat  Saviour  blessid  voice  ! 

Don't  you  year  dem  Lam's  a-cryin'  ? 

Satan  crawl  en  Satan  creep  ; 
Lam's  a-shoutin',  Lam's  a  cryin', 

O  Good  Sliepherd,  feed  my  sheep  ! 

He  kin  stop  dem  Lam's  fum  ciyin', 

He  kin  make  dis  heart  rejoice  ; 
No  mo'  callin',  no  mo'  cryin', 

Wen  my  dear  soul  shill  ^t  hit's  choice  ! 

Jesus  watch  w'iles  you  been  weepin' ; 

Weepiu',  weepin',  weep,  soul,  weej*! 
All  his  talkin'  soun'  like  singin' — 

O  Good  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep  ! 

One  fer  Paul  en  one  for  Silas, 

En  one  fer  ter  make  my  heart  rejoice  ! 

Don't  you  year  dem  Lam's  a-ciyin'  ? 
O  dat  Saviour  blrs.sid  voice  ! 

Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


Fairies. 
I  HAD  rather  be  (Mnderella, 

And  live  upon  water  and  crust, 
Than  either  of  her  proud  sisters 

Who  doomed  her  to  dwell  in  the  dust. 

She  sat  so  sweet  and  so  humble,' 
While  they  in  their  satins  swept  by, 

And  sung  to  herself,  when  they  left  her, 
Despite  the  stray  tear  in  her  eye. 

It  is  only  the  old,  old  story. 
Such  as  good  grandmothers  tell 

At  night  by  fireside  and  bedside  * 
And  children  love  it  well. 


But  it  has  such  a  sweet,  deep  meaning 
That,  though  I  am  a  child  no  more, 

My  heart  holds  ever  the  echo 
Of  the  stoi-y  loved  of  yoi-e. 

Yet  to  all  there  cometh  some  fairy  ; 

She  may  not  bring  coaches  and  gowns, 
But  she  scatters  an  inner  sunshine 

That  is  better  than  kingly  crowns. 

She  sends  them  to  labor  smiling, 

Helps  them  to  sing  when  alone, 
To  rejoice  in  birds  and  blossoms. 

And  to  bless  their  own  hearthstone. 

Have  you  ever  seen  such  fairies  ? 

Do  you  know  the  way  they  went  ? 
For  they  love  to  work  sweet  wonders 

And  to  banish  discontent. 

Frances  E.  Grbno.  ' 

'»  Pe  Wit !  Pe  Wee !  *' 
Far  back  in  boyhood's  rosy  mora, 
Upon  the  fann  where  I  was  born, 
When  Winter's  hand  relaxed  its  hold, 
And  Spring's  soft  arms  did  earth  enfold. 
How  glad  was  I  the  bird  to  see 
That  seemed  to  say, 

**  Pewit!  Pe  wee!" 

That  w«ll-remembered  bam  withm 
How  oft  have  I  enchanted  been  ; 
As,  perched  upon  some  brace  or  beam. 
The  songster  still  its  threadbare  theme 
Did  dwell  upon  !     However  trite, 
No  odds — I  listened  with  delight. 

** Pewit!    Pewee!" 

Nor  was  it  an  esthetic  strain 
That  did  my  spirit  so  enchain  : 
For  who  could  guess  a  charm  could  be 
In  those  shriU  notes, 

** Pewit!  Pewee!" 

Now  far  removed  from  that  dear  spot, 

Those  boyhood  scenes  still  unforgot ; 

Tliat  fragile  songster  still  I  hear, 

His  sti*ain  unchanged  from  year  to  year : 

And  yet  'tis  ever  new  to  me — 

That  stereotyped 

** Pewit!  Pewee!" 

E.  R.  Latta. 
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